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Connecticnt School Fund Increased. (18) Wisconsin Schools. (19) U. 

5. Libraries. (20) The Boston Public Library 14 

XV. LiTBBABT AND SciEHTiPio INTBLLIOENCE.— (I) Toronto Canadian In- 
stitute. (2) Ptolemy's Geograpliy. (3) A Munificent Donation. (4) 
German Perseverance. (5) Union of France and England. (6) Beauty 
and Learning 18 

XVL DepartmentalNotices 10 

COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS IN U. C. 

OFFICIAL CIRCULAR TO THE MUNICIPAL COUNCILLORS, LOCAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS, VISITORS, TRUSTEES, AND TEACHERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN UPPER CANADA. 

Gentlemen, — In applying myself to establish and mature 
our present system of public instruct! on« it was part of my plan 
to visit foreign countries onfee in ^ye years in order to make 
comparisons and acquire information as to systems of public 
instruction ; and also to visit each County in Upper Canada 
once in' five years, in order to give and acquire information, and 
to hold free consultations as to the progress and defects of our 
own system of public instruction and the best means of improv- 
ing and adapting it to the institutions and wants of our country. 
I was unable to make this tour last year as I had intended ; 
but I purpose in the course of the next two months. Providence 
permitting, to visit each County, or Union of Counties, in 
Upper Canada, for the purpose of holding a Countv School 
Convention of all school officers and other friends of general 
education who may attend. "The law makes it the duty of each 
Local Superintendent "to meet and confer with the Chief Super- 
intendent of Education at such time and place as he may appoint 
when making an official visit to the County for the promotion 



of the interests of Education." By law, all Clergymen, Judges, 
Members of the Legislature, Members of County Councils, 
and Aldermen, are School Vmtorg ; and I will be happy to 
meet and confer not only with School Visitors imd Local Su- 
perintendente, but also with as many Trustees, Teachers ancT 
friends of Education generally (male and female) as can make 
it convenient to attend — including, of course, such Trustees and 
other school officers and promoters of Education as reside in 
cities, towns, and incorporated vilhiges in each County, or Union 
of Counties, within the limits of which a County Convention 
may be held. 

The object of each Convention will be — 

1. To answer any qaestions which may be proposed, and give 
any explanations which may be desired respecting the several 
provisions of the School Laws ; 

2. To consider any suggestions which may be made for the 
improvement of the laws, and for the improvement of the Schools, 
the diffusion of Education, and the extension and usefulness of 
the Public Libraries. 

I purpose to deliver a short Address at the opening of each 
County School Convention. 

The meeting of each Convention will take place at half-past 
one in the afternoon, and the proceedings will commence prk- 
cisely AT TWO, whether few or many are present. 

The time and place of each of the proposed County School 

Conventions are as follows : 

Counties. Towns. Dsys. Dates. 

Lincoln. St. Catharines. Monday, January 16. 

Welland Merrittsville Tuesday, " 17. 

Haldimand Cayuga Wednesday, « 18. 

Brant Brantford Thursday, " 19. 

Norfolk Simcoe Friday, " 20. 

Wellington Guelph .* Monday, " 23. 

Waterloo Berlin Tuesday, « 2i. 

Perth Stratford Wednesday, " 26. 

HuronA Bruce.... Goderich Thursday, '« 26. 

Lambton Samia Saturday, *« 28. 

Essex Sandwich Monday, " 30, 

Kent Chatham Tuesday, « 31, 

Middlesex London Wednesday, Febroary 1, 

Elgin St. Thomas Thursday, " 2. 

Oxford Woodstock Friday, " 3, 

Wentworth Hamilton Monday, *^ 6. 

Halton Milton Tuesday, " 7. 

Peel Brampton Wednesday, " 8. 

♦Simcoe Barrie (at 11 a.m.) Thursday, *' 9. 

♦Grey Owen Sound (7 p.m.)... Friday, " 10. 

♦York Newmarket Monday, " 13. 

* The dates at which the meetings in these ooonties will be held, have been 
altered, as above. 
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CouDties. 

Ontario. 

Korthnmberluid 
and Durham ... 

Victoria & Peter- 
borough 

HastinflB 

Prince Edward. . . . 

Lennox A Adding- 
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Leeds 
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Grenyille 

Dundaa 
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Towns. Dayi. 

Whitby Monday, 

Cobourg Tuesday, 

Peterborough Wednesday, 

BeUeville Thursday, 

Picton Friday, 

Napanee Saturday, 

Kingston Monday, 

BrockviUe Tuesday, 

Perth Wednesday, 

Ottawa Thursday, 

L'Orginal Friday, 

Kemptville Monday, 

Matilda Tuesday, 

. Cornwall Wednesday, 
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I take it for granted that, as on former occasions, in each of 
the places above mentioned, the Court House, or Town Hall, or 
some other xsoiiTenient building, can be procured for holding the 
County School Conyention ; and I must again rely upon the kind 
co-operation of the Local Superintendent, aided by the Trustees 
in each County, Town or Village, to provide the needful accom- 
modation for holding each County School Convention, and for 
giving due notice of the same. 

The Newspaper Press in each County is respectfully requested 
to give notice of the time, place and objects of the School Con- 
vention for such County. 

I have the honor to be. 
Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. RYERSON. 
Education Office, ChUf Superintendent of Bdueation 

Toronto, 3rd January, 1860. '^ ^PP^ Canada. 



PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 
The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommenda- 
tion of the masters of the Normal School, and under the 
authority of the following section of the Upper Canada School 
Act of 1850, 13th and 14th Vict., chap. 48, has granted the 
undermentioned Students of the Normal School, Provincial 
Certificates of qualification as Common School teachers in any 
part of Upper Canada : 

•* XLIV. And be it enacted. That it may and shall be lawful for the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, on the recommendation of the teachers in 
the Normal School, to gi?e to any teacher of Common Schools a certificate 
of qualification, which shall be valid in any part of Upper Canada, until 
revoked aocordine to law : Provided always, that no such certificate shall 
b3 given to any person who shaU not have been a student in the Normal 
School." 

The certificates are divided into classes, in accordance with 
the general programme according to which all Teachers in Upper 
Caziada are required to be examined and classified, and are 
valid until revoked or until the expiration of the time men- 
tioned in the certificate. 

Bach certificate is numbered and recorded in the register of 
the Department in the following order : 

Twenty-first Session,— Dated 22nd June, 1859. 
Second C/a««— Grade O.-^Expire one year from dale. 
968 Gardiner, Ann. (867) 964 Gardiner, Elizabeth. (868) 

Twenty-decond Session,— Dated 22nd December, 1859. 



Males. 
Ihret C/oM.— Grade A. 
906 Dow, John (888.) 

966 Peters, George (901.) 

Firet O/om.— Grade B. 

967 Prood, Thomas (891 ) 

968 Malloeh, Donald McGregor. 



969 O'Brien, Patrick (897.) 

970 Shaw, Alexander (898.) 

971 Smith. Wm. Wakefield (902.) 

972 White, William Henry (903.) 

First C/<u«.~Grade C. 

973 Boyes, James Stephen (906.) 

974 Cann, Samuel Bracheton'(894.) 



976 Donald, Jaeksoo. 

976 Leduc, Thomas (467.) 

977 McArthur, John (896.) 

978 McDonald, Alexander (924.) 

979 McKellar, John Archibald. 

980 Miller, Aruoldus (900.) 

981 Nash, Samuel Lemmy (246.) 

Second C/aM.— Grade A. 

982 Barrick, Eli James (686.) 
988 Campbell, Neil (641.) 
984 Glare, Samuel. 

986 Collins, Joseph Jonathan. 

986 Cranfield, Richard Ebeneser. 

987 Curry, Robert Nicholas (801.) 

988 Fleming, Robert McMillan. 

989 Kitchen, Edward (911.) 

990 Maeoun, John. 

991 putt, John Milton. 

992 Ridffway, Robert. 

998 Sturk, John Dunn (686) 

Second CSaM.-— Grade B. 
994 Brine, Henry James (718.) 
996 Brown, William (627.) 

996 Cbaisgreen, Charles. 

997 Greeulees, Andrew. 

998 Howell, Lewis (922J 
900 Kvcioedy, Jobo. 

1000 Leggett, Joeeph. 

1001 Little, Archibald (9S8.) 

1002 McLennan, Simon (81 8 J 
1008 McNabb, John. 

1004 Meredith, William. 

Second (^osa— Grade 0. 
{Expire one year from dale.) 
1006 Ball, Martin Edward. 

1006 Beer, William. 

1007 Clark, William Andrew. 

1008 Code, John Richard. 

1009 Fitohett, David. 

1010 Haight, George Lester. 

1011 Jackson, Duncan. 

1012 Keam, Poter. 
1018 McHale, John. 
1014 McLean, Archibald 
1016 Messmore, Alexander. 

1016 Munn, John. 

1017 Piatt, Gilbert George. 

1018 Vanalstine, Wm. Henry. 

1019 Wilcox, Richard Jefferson. 



FxHALxa. 
Firii CJOM.—Grade A. 

1020 Adams, Martha (985.) 

1021 Cowan, Sarah (986.) 

1022 Holmes, Emma Elisabeth (889.) 
1028 Wright, Fanny Vary (946.) 
1024 Wright, SUxa Jane (984.) 

Flret aat«..>Grade B, 
1026 Camochan, Janet. 

1026 McCorkindalp, Margaret (940.) 

1027 Guthrie, Margaret (887.) 

Firet aa««.— G.-ade C. 

1028 (Tharlton, Mary Ellen. 

1029 Cowan, Elisabeth (968.) 

1080 Gordon, Eliza (968) 

1081 McKay, Elisabeth (949.) 

Second C/oM.—Grade A. 

1082 Duncan, Mioe. 

1088 Eraser, Mary Ann <966.) 
1084 Garden, Mary Louisa (967. 
1086 Sharp, Sarah Ann (961.) 

Second C/om.— Grade B. 

1086 Armstrong, Annie. 

1087 Armstrong, Helen. 

1088 CoUar, EUsa. 

1089 Harris, Fanny Jane. 

1040 Henderson, EUzabeih. 

1041 Mullin, Sarah. 

1042 Robinson, Grace. 
1048 Rogers. Christina. 
1044 Sparrow, Caroline. 

Second Claae. — Grade C. 
(Expire one year from date.^ 
1046 Brown, Elizabeth. 

1046 Carroll, Charlotte. 

1047 Chambers, Mary. 

1048 Ohilds, Sarah. 

1049 Clark, Maria Chapman. 

1060 Fmeer, Catherine. 

1061 Freeland, Henrietta. 

1062 Graingwr, Mary Jane. 
1058 Hall, Agnes. 

1064 Patterson, Elizabeth Caroline. 

1066 Rattray, Jessie. 
1056 Robertson, Marnret 

1067 Scarlett, Catherine. 
1058 Shurtleff, Miiry Jane. 



Certified^ 



Education Office, 

22nd December, 1859. 



Alxxandbb Mablutg, 

Begiitrar. 



III. GRAMMAR SCHOOL METEOROGICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS IN UPPER CANADA. 

It will be seen by a ooneapondence between Dr. Ryerson and the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Inatitution, Washington, that arrange- 
ments have been made for the establishment of meteorological obser- 
vations at 30 different points, in connection with County Grammar 
Schools, in Upper Canada, and that at 14 places observations are 
already taken. In this matter, we have hitherto been somewhat 
behind some other countries ; and*it is gratifying to see the steps 
that have been taken. In France, it is part of the business of the 
telegraph companies — ^part of the conditions on which they receive 
their charters — ^that they shall transmit, daily, to Paris a full me- 
teorological report ; which is regularly published in the joumalB. 
We cannot do this, perhaps, in Canada ; and what is being done at 
the County Grammar Schools may serve as a substitute. Eveiy- 
thing depends upon the regularity and accuracy with which these 
observations are taken ; and it is important that care should be taken 
to leave nothing to be desired upon these points. 

The following correspondence has passed between the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, and Dr. Ryerson, Super- 
intendent of Education for Upper Canada : 

[Copy.] 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. , Nov. 8, 1859. 

Dear Sir, — I write to ask as to the progress you are making in the 

establishment of the Canadian system of Meteorology, since we are 

anxious to co-operate with you in collecting materials for tracing 

the origin and progress of atmospheric movements. We are particu- 



I860.] 



FOB UPPBB CANADA. 



larly desirouB at this time to obtain as many records as possible, of 
the period from aboat the middle of Deo. , 1858, to the middle of 
January, 1859. The Institntion would readily pay the expense of 
copying records for this period, and will be gratified to reciprocate 
in any way in its power, the fayors which may be conferred. 
Very respectifully, Yonr obedient servant, 
JOSEPH HENRY, Secretary. 
J. Geokob Hodoikh, Esq., Education Office, Toronto, Canada. 



Education Office, Toronto, Nov. 16, 1869. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 3rd instant, and being desirous of co-operating with you as 
far as I can in the important object you have in view, I transmit to 
^ou by Express, such meteorological reports as I have received dur- 
ing the period to which you refer." We have got 14 stations estab- 
liued in connection with the County Grammar Schools of Upper 
Canada. We have made arrangements to establish 30. As yet, we 
have not made any practical use of the observations taken. I will 
thank you to return these reports at your early convenience, as soon 
as you shall have done with them. I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Tour obedient servant (Signed) E. RYERSON. 

Joseph Henry, Esq, LL.D.y Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C, United States. 



Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. , Nov. 30, 1859. 

Deab Sir, — I write to thank you for the loan of the meteorologi- 
cal observations, which have been safely received, and will be re- 
turned as soon as we can extract from them the facts which have a 
bearing upon the points in which we are at present most interested. 

We find the progress of the change of weather which we men- 
tioned in our last letter verv strikingly exhibited in your observations, 
and therefore the date witn which you have f lumished us will enable 
UB to extend our investigations to the north, and be of essential 
service in tracing the extent and character of the great waves of 
temperature whidi traverse the North American Continent. 
Very respectfully, Your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH HENRY, Secretary. 

The Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D., Chief Superintendent of Education, 
Toronto, Canada. — Lecuier. 



IV. CIRCULAR TO GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTERS FROM 
THE PROVOST OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 

Sir, — ^It having been suggested that the convenience of Masters 
of County Grammar Schools would be consulted by a change of the 
Classical subjects in the Matriculation Examination of Trinity 
College, this change has been effected. 

I send you herewith a list of the subjects, as well as a table 
of the Scholarships in the gift of the College. 

In order to prevent mistake or disappointment on the part of 
those who are already preparing to enter the Collese, an option 
between the former Classi^ subjects (Xenophou ; Memorabilia, 
book I.; and Cicero, De AmicitiA and De Senectute) and those 
which are now prescribed, will be allowed to Candidates for Matricu- 
lation and for Scholarships at iJie neoct excMnination in Octohery 1860. 
For the same reason no paper on Ancient History will be given until 
October, 1861. 

May I be permitted to request that Masters of Grammar Schools 
will exhibit tiie lists of Subjects and of Scholarships in their school- 
rooms, for the information of their pupils ; and that other gentiemen, 
to whom this circular is forwarded, will give it such publicity as they 
conveniently may. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Gboroe Whitaker, Provost of Trinity CoUege. 

Toronto, December, 1869. 

HATRICULATIOK AXD SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

AU Candidates, whether for Matriculation or for Scholarships, 
are required to pass an examination in the following subjects : 

Divmiiy. — Scripture History, and the Gospel of St. Mark in 
Greek. Ulassics. — Xenophon ; Anabasis, Book I. Sallust ; Cati- 
lina. Latin Prose Composition. Ancient History : Grecian, from 
the Persian invasion to the end of the Peloponueaian War. Roman, 

* Tbe RetuniB wnt ft-om those, received from Barrie, Belleyille, and Port Sftrnia 
for Dec, 1858, and Jan., 1859, and from Cornwall, Chatham, Hamilton and Whitby for 
January alone. 



from the expulsion of the kings to the death of Csesar. Moithematiei. 
— ^Arithmetic. Eudid, Books I and II. Algebra: First Four 
Rules ; Fractions ; Greatest Common Measure ; Least Common 
Multiple ; Inyolution and Evolution ; Simple Equations. 

All Candidates for Scholarships will be further examined in the 
following subjects : 

Translation of passages from some standard Greek and Latin 
Authors; Euclid, Books IIL, IV., and VL ; Algebra; Plane 
Trigonometry. 

K. B. — Particular attention will be paid to grammatical accuracy. 
The whole examination will be conducted on paper. 

For further particulars application may be made to the Provost, 
Trinity College, Toronto. 

Tabular Statement op Scholaeshiph in the Gift op Trinity 
College, Tobonto. 



In what Ftesulty. 


Number 

of 
Scholar- 
ships. 


Designation. 


1 


Length 

of 
Tenure. 

2 years.. 
8 do. .. 

3 do... 

3 do. . 

8 do. .. 

8 do. .. 
3 do... 
8 do... 


How Provided for. 


In Arts 


Two 

Two 

One 

Three 

Three 

OneAnly. 

Do. 
Two do. 


WeUington 

Bumride 

BishopStraohan 
Allan 


£50 

80 

30 

30 

SO 

SO 
26 
20 


By investment in Ma- 
nicipal Debentures. 

CharffeAle on QeDenJ 
Funds. 

By investment In B. 
17. C. Stock. 

Secured by Bond from 




Dickaon 


Hon. G. W. AUan. 
By Investment in 

{Chargeable on Gene- 
J ralFunds. 




Foundation 

go. 

Do. 


In Arta or Divinity.. 


Two 


Cameron 


8fi 


3 do. .. 


Secured by Bond ftom 
Hon. J.H.Cameron. 




Two 

OneAnly. 
Two do. 
One do. 


Jubilee 


40 

30 
85 
26 


2 do... 

2 do.. 
2 do. .. 
2 do. .. 


By investment in Mn- 


In Divinity 


Church Society.. 
Do! 


nidpal Debentures. 
^ Proceeds of CoUec- 




. tion after Annual 
Sermon forDivinity 



There is also an Exhibition founded by Robert Denison, Esq., of 
the annual value of £30, tenable for three years, by a Student in 
Arts or Divinity, who is however required to graduate in Aria. 

The four Foundation Scholarships mentioned above are open 
annually for competition to all Candidates for Matriculation who 
have entered on their seventeenth year, in the examination at the 
beginning of the Michaelmas Term. The Cameron Scholarships are 
awarded at the same time, in those years in which a vacancy occurs. 

One Wellington, one Bumside or Bishop Strachan, one AJlan, and 
one Dickson Scholarship, are open annually for competition in the 
June Examination to Students of the first year. 

One Jubilee Scholarship is open annually to the most deserving 
Bachelor of Arts of the year, entering the Divinity Class, provided 
that he has obtained a first class in Classical or Mathematical Honors. 
The four Church Society's Scholarships are given to Students^ 
according to their ceneral merits, on entering the Divinity Class. 

No Student can hold more than one Scholarship at the same time. 



V. STATISTICS RELATING TO TRINITY COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY, TORONTO. 

December 6th, 1859. 

The Corporation of Trinity College consider that it will be satis- 
factory to the friends of the College throughout the Province, to bo 
put in possession of a statement of the funds of the Institution ; 
and that it is also due to themselves, who are responsible for the 
management of those funds, to exhibit the present financial condition 
of the College. 

It appears that the subscriptions made to the College were as 
follows : 

Subscriptions to be made in cash [including the prin- 
cipal of £1,200 per annum, given by the S. P. G. 
from the aergy Reserves] £43,146 8 3 

Subscriptions in land [valued at $4 per acre, or already 
sold] 23,587 

Building Society's Stock 3,726 

Making a total of £70,468 8 2 
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Of this Bom there hajB b«en received : 

InOaah ^ 40,278 19 8 

Lands flold 9,150 

Lands for which deeds have been received 10,302 

Building Society's Stock 714 

Giving a total of £60,444 19 8 

It appears that there has been expended : 

On building and lands £13,261 4 2 

Furniture and Museum 1,893 16 10 

Taxes on lands 743 11 4 



£15,898 12 4 

If this be deducted from the total sum subscribed^ 
viz., £70,458 8s. 2d., there will be found to remain 
abalance of £54,559 15 10 

The income and current expenses may be estimated as follows : 

INCOME. 

Fees from Students £1,500 

Interest on investments 2,201 

Balance 485 

£4,186 

EXPENDITURE. 

Salaries of l^fesBors £1,660 

Salaries of Buraar and Book-keeper 125 

House expenditure 1,788 

Taxes on lands 152 

Insurance 75 

Incidental expenses 386 



£4,186 

This statement shows a deficiency of £485, which might be aug- 
mented by the amount to which the general funds of the College are 
chargeable on account of Scholarships, a sum not less than £346 per 
annum. 

In the preceding statement no mention has been made of a sum 
amounting to upwards of £5,000, given to the College by the Trus- 
tees of the late Dr. Burnside. Tins property was given in the form 
of moztgages, with the interest due thereon for some time previous 
to their transfer, but the College has not as yet derived any income 
whatever ftom this source. 

It may be desirable to give a few statistics in evidence of the 
results which have hitherto been obtained from the College as a 
place of general education, and of preparation for the sacred 
ministry. 

The nimiber of matriculated students, from the opening of the 
College in January, 1852, to the close of the last academical year, 
[July, 1859,] has been one hundred and thirty-five, of which number 
the following analysis may be given : — 

1852-52. Transferred from Cobouig, 16 ; Entered originally at 

the Coll^, 5 21 

1853-53. Students in Divinity or in Arts, 15 ; in Medicine, 4 19 

1853-54 Divinity and Arts, 14; Medicine, 9 23 

1354-65. Do 16; do 2 18 

1855-^. Do 18; do 2 ; Law, 2 ['...'. 22 

1856^7. Do 11 11 

1857-58. Do 10 ; in law, 1 11 

1858-59. Do 10 !.!!.'.'.'.'.;;;'.;.*.'. lo 

Total ^ 

In addition to the matriculated students, a large number of occa- 
sional students attended the lectures of the Medical school. 

Of students in Arts or Divinity who have received their education 
at the College, forty-nine have proceeded to the Degree of B. A. • of 
which number the following analysis may be given ; ' 

In Holy Orders 19 

Engaged in the study or practice of the Law ......[[,.[, 18 

Officers in the army , !.!!.!!!!!!!..!...... 2 

In charge of gn^ammar schools i'.*...!!!!..!!!!!!!!!..!... 2 

Students in Medicine ....!.....!]!!!!!!!!!.!!.!! 1 

Students in Divinity \ q 

Dead ..!1!!!!!!!1!!!!!!!!!!!!! "!!!!!!!! i 

Total ^ 

Thirty-one of the students of the College have received Ordina- 
tion ; tw«ity-nine m the Diocese of Toronto ; one in the Diocese 
of Fredaricton ; and one in the Diocese of Huron, 



The present number of students is thirty-two ; twelve being in tkie 
Divini^ dass, and twenty in the Arts classes. 

It is a matter of great regret to the Corporation, that the ori^iiud 
basis of study provided by the College, should have been narrowed 
by the resignation of the Professors of the Faculty of MedidLoe in 
1856. The Corporation strongly feel that, next to a well instructed 
and zealous clergy, nothing is more to be desired for the welfare oi 
the country at larffe, than that it idiould possess a body of Christiaa 
gentlemen devoted to the arduous duties of the mescal* profa^Bioii. 
They trust that at no distant day they must possess the means re- 
quired for re-establishing the Faculty upon a satisfactory and perma- 
nent footing. 

So far as legal studies are concerned, it would appear that a sound 
classical and mathematical education is indispensable to ejninenoe in 
this department, and that the interests both of the profession and el 
the public are best consulted by inducing young men to avail them- 
selves, at the small expense of one additional year of study, of the 
advantages which such an education affords* Scholarships teEnahle 
from B. A« during the three years of subsequent legal stud^, and. the 
institution of sp^ial prices for students of h^w, might prove whole- 
some encouragements to the more general adoption of that aoadeaai- 
cal training to which the high character of the English bar ia maonly 
to be attributed. 

In conclusion, the Corporation would invite the attention of Bntb- 
scribers and other friends of the College, to tlie fact, that the payment 
of the Bubeoriptious still due would, of itself, enable the Colleg|e to 
establish a Medical School on a permanent and satisfactory basis. — 
(Seepage 14.^ 



VI. ^airwis wMttfl t« gattwajjis. 



1. CROSSING OF THE FIRST TRAIN ON THE 
VICTORIA BRIDGE. 

On Thursday, the 24th of November, 1859, the first train, consisting 
of an engine and flat-car, passed through the Victoria Bridge, to 
the south side of the river. It contained the Managing Directorj 
Mr. Blackwell ; the Hon. Mr. Cartier ; several of the Directors, 
viz. : Major Campbell, C.B., Hon. Mr. Fenier, Mr. Jas. Beaty, Mr. 
Forsyth, and Mr. T. G. Rxdont ; with tvvo ladies, Wsa Blackwell 
and Miss Beaty ; Mr. Shanley ; Mr. A. M. Ross, the Engineer of 
the Bridge ; Mr. Hodges, the Contractor ; Thos. Gait, Esq., Q,C., 
besides other gentlemen, amounting in number to about fifty. 

The train started almost in silence, for the many who were on the 
flat car, seemed to be impressed, that the circumstance of the 
meeting was no ordinary one. Iliey were indeed about inaugurating, 
if so unpretending a proceeding could be cidled a ceremony, the 
completion of an undertaking which will change the whole features 
of the commerce of Northern America. More than one who stood 
there, thought of all the difficulties which had been surmounted— 
difficulties not merely physical ones — ^but those more minute and 
painful trials, of monetary embarrassments, which make many & 
stout heart quail For my part I will very frankly say that I oould 
not without emotion look upon the little train which was rapidfy 
approaching the Great Bridge, to test its strength and prove its 
usefulness. A massive stone archway received us. It bears in 
deeply indented letters the honored names of Robert Stephenson 
and Alexander McKenzie Ross, imperishably identified and united 
in this great work. Mr. Ross himself stood with Sir WiUiean 
Logan at the end of the platform, wrapped in a tartan plaid, without 
the least expression in Ins countenance denoting that an extraordi- 
nary event was taking place ; while Sir William, equally silent, was 
perhaps reverting to those celebrated papers which he wrote, 
to prove how the ice could be resisted, and dealingvdth the relations 
which the physical facts bore to human skill. Slowly the train 
entered the tube, while some three or four military men who had 
lounged to the mouth, gave a parting wave of the hand and gradual- 
ly it ascended to the centre span, when it stopped. " Here," said 
Mr. Hodges, who was in chi^ge of the movement, ^' here are we is 
the centre tube. Three cheers for the Victoria Bridge." The 
cheers were given, and Mr. Blackwell proposed one more for Mr. 
Ross. The engine moved on, and, in twelve minutes from the time 
of entering, emerged on the southern embankment, when a train 
was in waiting to carry on the party to Richmond. 

Previous to separating, the Bon. Mr. Cartier said a few worda 
He remarked that whatever might be the political diflerences of 
Canada^ there was but one opinion of the good and gracious Lady 
who was Sovereign of the British Empire. Her virtues needed no 
remark from him. But Canada had named their national Bridge 
by her name, and he was sure he consulted the feelings of all present, 
when he called upon them to give three hearty cheers for Que^ 
Victoria. Mr. Cartier next proposed three cheers for Mr. A. M. 
R(»s, as one whose genius, foresight and abiHty, had mainly designed 
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our bridge in ooimeciion with Mr. Robert Stephenson, one whose 
ability and worth, erery one must recognise and honor, and whose 
merit in Canada where it was known, received its just appreciation. 
Mi'. Hodges' name was now introduced, and obtained that meed of 
welcome, to which he is so well entitled. Three cheers were next 
given for the assistants and workmen on the structure. Mr. Hodges 
next proposed tliree cheers for the ladies who had first passed over 
the Bridge. Mr. Blackwell followed in the order of pubhc favor, 
and a chorus of Qod save the Queen, in French and English, com- 
pleted the demonstration of feeling. 

Such was the simple proceeding to which the historian will 
hereafter turn, as, when he deals with our commercial history, he 
wishes to mark its epochs. They are distinctly noted ; for their 
importance is to be traced by the change they have effected. From 
the canoe to the schooner, and to the Durham boat ; thence to the 
steamboat, with the intervals of coaching, caused by the rapids. 
To be again improved to a perfect navigation by the perfection of 
the Canals, the first point from whence Canadian prosperity can 
date. The National Eailway followed, which lacked only the Great 
Bridge to attain perfeotneas. As old men run over all these changes 
iliey oan observe how wealth and comfort have followed upon 
improvement, how population has grown, and refinement has 
advanced. We are now equal to any people in the world in our 
means of passing from one extremity of the Province to the other, 
^-the link that has indeed established this equality, and places the 
sea-board at the very feet of the Western farmer, is the Victoria 
Bridge, the first passsage over which I have thus endeavoured to 
chronide. — Corntpondenl of the Toronto Leader^ 



2. RAILWAY STATISTICS OF CANADA. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada have published 
in the form of a Blue Book, the report of Mr. Samuel Keefer, 
Inspector of RaUways, dated Toronto, February 28, 1859, for 1858, 
a copy of which we have received. The report is elaborate. Mr. 
Keefer's introductory remarks occupy thirty-one pages. In addition 
there is a voluminous appendix, containing minute additional details 
relative to the Railways of Canada, at once useful and interesting. 

This is the first report that has been made by Mr. Keefer since 
the passage of the Accidents on RaUways Act in 1857. The act, 
he says, was passed too late to enable him to complete a report that 
year. 

At the time of the passing of the act in 1857, there were 1,402 
miles of railway in operation in Canada; Great Western and its 
branches, 279 ; Grand Trunk (in Canada), 685 ; the Northern, 95 ; 
Buffalo, 144 ; London and Port Stanley, 24 ; Erie and Ontario, 17 ; 
Cobourg a^d Peterboro', 28; Prescott and Ottawa, 53; Montreal 
and Champlain (in Canada), 81; Grenville and Carillon, 13; St. 
Lawrence and Industry, 12. 

In 1857, after the passing of the act, 70 additional miles of raO- 
way were opened in Canada : the Gait and Guelph, 16 miles ; Pres- 
ton and Berlin, 11 ; Port Hope and Lindsay, 43. 

In 1858, 140 miles were opened: Buffalo and Lake Huron — 
Stratford to Goderich, 45; Port Hope, Lindsay and Beaverton — 
Millbrook and Peterboro* Branch, 13 ; Grand 'frunk — Stratford to 
London, 31 ; Great Western — Samia Branch, 51. 

Altogether at the close of 1858 there were 1,612 miles open in 
Canada, besides the branches in the United States connecting with 
them, and controlled from this side the lines, as the Grand Trunk to 
Portland. At the close of 1859 it was exp^sted that 2,005 miles of 
railway would be constructed in Canada. 

Mr. Keefer says it is worthy of remark that Canada has now 
more miles of railway open than Scotland or Ireland, or any of the 
six New England States; more than the three Atlantic States of 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, or the two CaroHnas, North 
and South, and is only exceeded in the number of miles open by 
the five following Stat^ : — 

New York, which has 2726 miles. 

Pennsylvania 2678 " 

Ohio 2978 " 

Indiana 2939 ** 

Illinois 2774 " 

1465 miles of the railways of Canada have the Provincial medium 
gnage of 6 feet 6 inches ; and 147 have the narrow guage of 4 feet 
8^ inches. 
We further gather from the report that : 

The average speed of Express trains, including stops, is 26 miles 
per hour; and in motion between stations, 30.5 miles per hour. 
The maximum i^eed is got upon the Montreal and Quebec division 
of the Grand Trunk Railway, which is 36 miles an hour. The 
average speed of accommodation trains is 22 miles per hour, in- 
duding stops, or 27 miles when in motion between stations. The 
average speed of mixed trains is 15 miles, including stops, and 19 



miles when in motion. The average rate of freight trains is 13 miles, 
including stops, and 19 miles when in motion. The total numbw 
of locomotive endues upon all the roads, at the end of 1858, was 
366. The followmg table shows ^the amount of rolling stock of the 
several classes : — 

N(v FdrnUle. 

Locomotive engines 366 0.23 

First class passenger cars 213 0.14 

Second class passenger cars 122 0.08 

Box mail and express cars 112 0.07 

Box freight and cattle cars 2,477 1.58 

Pbitformcars 1,841 1.17 

Construction cars 1,063 0.67 

Of the whole number of locomotives the shops of the United 
States have funxished 209, England 110, and Canada 47. 

The total nimiber of miles run by passenger trains in 1858 was 
1,735,821 miles ; by mixed and freight trains 1,671,137 ; by wood 
and construction trams 878,648; by all trains ^532,742; the total 
number of passengers was 1,613,935 ; the total number of miles 
travelled by passengers was 91,027,299. — Montreal Oazette. 



3. RAILWAYS IN ENQT.ANIX 

A recent English Parliamentary return gives some most remarka- 
ble facts respecting English railways. The longeat line is the Lon- 
don and North Western, 910 miles, and North Eastam next, 746 
miles. Eight railroads have their terminus in London, and their 
gross receipts are close upon a million of dollars per week. Upwards 
of nine thousand mUes of railroad are now in use in Great Britain, 
the gross receipts of which, from freights and passengers, amount to 
nearly two nuUions and a half of dollars per week, or one hundred 
and tweniy-eight millions per annum. The Thiladelphia Press makes 
the following summary of the financial condition of the English 
railroads. 

The whole amount of capital and loans authariaed to be inveflit«d 
in railways previous to the Ust day of 1858, was £302,682,755. Ail 
this vast sum has been raised, and most of it expended, since 1828— 
a comparatively short period of thirty years. Some of our readers 
may better understand this sum taial when they discover that it 
amounts to $1,963,413,775. As much as £181,887,781 (oa^ial to 
1909,188,905^ of the capital was not receiving, nor entitled to re- 
ceive any preferential dividend or interest. The total dividend on 
the share capital amounted to £6,161,099, (or $30,806,485,) but 
preferential cUvidend or interest was payable to theamountof i&89,- 
331, (or ♦4,146,655,) upon stock for £61,854,647, or 1309,272,736. 
—The debts of British railways, at the dose of 1858, amounted to 
£81,682,179, (or $408,415,895,) and the interest payable theveon is 
£3,591,148, (or $17,955,740.) The whole amount whioh the railway 
companies had actually raised, to the end of 1858, by shares and 
loans, was £325,375,507, but there remained £67,307,248 which 
they have the power to raise, either by existing or new shares, or by 
loans — ^the whole, received and receivable, amoimting to £325,375,- 
507, or $1,963,413,755, of the capital invested in British railwayism, 
from 1828 to 1858, both years inclusive. — The total amount expen- 
ded on railway works and rolling stock during these thirty years, 
and out of this capital, was £287,800,208, or in American money 
$1,439,001,040. Add to this the mon^ which the various com- 
panies can raise, and which they will one d9j call for, and the differ- 
ence between the sum expended on railways and that which may be 
raised amounts, in round nmnbers, to over thirty-five millions of 
pounds sterling, or $175,000,000, all of which has been wasted in 
parliament and law cost of obtaining the statutes oiipanizing the 
different companies which have constructed all the British railways. 
This amount seems enormous. So it is, but it has been so expended. 

Besides English money invested in British Railwayism, a great 
deal of railway stock in railways all over the world is in English 
hands. 

4. RAILROAD SYSTEM OP INDIA. 

The railway system of India includes nearly 5,000 miles of Unes. 
a large portion of which is now in construction. Of these, the 
East India Railway is probably the most important, extending from 
Calcutta, via Allahabad to Dcdhi, with a br^ch from Mirzapore to 
meet the Great Indian Peninsula line at Jubbulpore-^ distance in 
all of 1400 miles. This line will doubtless be extended also to 
Lahore, a distance of nearly 1100 miles from Calcutta. Including 
the portion opened to Cawnpore, 270 miles are now in operation, 
and 400 miles of the remainder are in active construction. Among 
the large works in progress on this line is the bridge over the Jumna 
at Allahabad. The length of this structure, between the faces of 
abutments, is 3,224 feet, divided in fifteen spans of 206 feet each. 
15,000 tons of rails, sufficient for 150 miles, are now being made for 
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the East Indian Company ; and it is probable that a large additional 
portion of the line wul he opened during the present year. 

The Great Indian Peninsular line, embracing 1,235 miles, is 
making equally rapid progress to completion. 130 miles were opened 
and in use on the first of July last, and of the remainder, 732 miles 
were under contract, exclusive of the Nagpore branch of 262 miles, 
which, we beUeve, has been just let. The North-eastern line to 
Jubbiilpore— of which the 556 miles not opened are under contract 
and in rapid progress— is to be finished by March, 1862. The tre- 
mendous works of the Bhore Ghaut will not be completed in much 
less than two years, or until February, 1861. Including the 21 
nules already in working to the east of KhaTi Hitlifl.^ this incline is 15| 
miles long, and rises 1831 feet, the average gradient being 1 in 
18— 1 J miles, however, being as steep as 1 in 37. 

Upon the whole length there are twelve tunnels through trap rock, 
the longest being i37 yards in length, and that of the whole being 
2,636 yards. There are eight viaducts of from 52 to 163 yards in 
length, and in one instance of 139 feet in height j there are 1,623,102 
cubic yards of cuttings, 1,849,934 yards of embankment ; the maxi- 
mum depth of the former being 80 feet, and the greatest height of 
the latter 74 feet. The estimated cost of this incline is nearly 
£600,000, or £41,188 per mile, and its execution will have taken five 
y«». Beyond Khandalia. 42 miles of the line are open to Poonah, 
and 168 miles more are in construction up to Sholopore. On this 
portion, and on theBhore Ghaut, no less than 43,000 hiborers, mostly 
natives, have been employed at the same time. 

The Madras lines, of a united length of 740 nules— to be increased 
probably by the construction of additional branches — ^are also wii^lfing 
fair progress; 86 miles, between Madras and Goriattum, have been 
for some time in working, and it is expected that from 70 to 80 
miles will be opened during the present year from the Malabar coast 
at Beypoor to Paul Ghaut. On the completion of the bridge at 
Goriattum, (the present Western terminus) 104 miles of the line 
will be opened to Salem, a distance of 200 miles from Madras. 
From Arconum on the trunk line, 42 miles from Madras, the North- 
western line will extend for from 320 to 340 nules to meet the great 
Indian Peninsula near BaJlery, and that portion of the line between 
Arconum and Cuddapa will be pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 
An important branch of 80 miles will extend from v Vaniembady on 
the main line to Bangalore. Forty engineers are already engaged 
UDon the surveys of the various lines of the Madras system. The 
whole of the main line from its present terminus to Beypoor, on 
the opposite side of the Peninsula, will be finished as fast as the 
permanent way can be carried up and laid. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India line of 330 miles, between 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, is in construction, and 80 miles between 
Surat and Bareda are ready, with the exception of two bridges, for 
immediate opening. Rolling stock is being contracted for, to be 
sent out in the Spring. The surveys for the second concession of 
117 miles, from Surat to Vetumee river, have been completed, and 
the works will be soon commenced. 

The Scinde rwlway, of 110 miles, from Kurachee to Kotree, is in 
rapid construction, and its complement, the Punjaub railway of 
230 miles, from Mooltan to Lahore, with an extension to Umritser, 
was commenced in October last. A portion of the Scinde railway 
was to have been opened by the end of last year, and the Company 
are now sending out light draught steamers to ply on the Indus to 
complete the communication between Kotree and Mooltan, a dis- 
tance of 670 miles. In connection with the Scinde railway, a Une 
has ^n sOTveyed also, extending to Peshawur and terminating at 
the Bolan Paw, with the ultimate object of connectmg with a line 
through Central Asia, and with which a connection with the Eu- 
^rates valley railway from Constantinople will eventually be made 
With this connection and completion of the East India line, Cal- 
cutta would be but about 6,000 miles from London, and the time of 
transit, by contmuous and rapid traveUing, would be reduced to 
seven days. 

The Eastern Bengal is an important line, extending eastwardly 
from Calcutte, and of which 108 miles, up to Kooshtee, have been 
let to conteact. The line will ultimately be extended to Decca, and 
a branch be made to Jessoro, whereby the total length wiU be 300 
miles. 

llie Great Southern or India Railway from Salem, on the Madras 
Rwlwajr, the Negapatam, and southward to Madura and Thme- 
velly, 18 about to be commenced. The cost of the first portion be- 
tween Negamatam and Trichinopoly has been fixed under the go- 
vernment guarantee at £500,000. 

The Calcutta and South-eastern RaUway, extending to the port at 
the mouth of the Mutlah river, a distance of 30 miles, is about to 
be undertaken, also under a government guarantee. The port of 
the Mutlah is considered to be very much superior to that of Cal- 
cutta, the advantage m shipping Cargoes being equal to a reduction 
of 10s. or lis. a ton. 
It has been announced that the Bengal government has sanctioned 



a portion of the northern Bengal line between Rajmahal and Dar- 
jeeling, and that its construction is only a question of time. 

A project has been started also for a railway from the mouth of 
the Godavery river to Nagpore, a distance of 400 miles. The line 
is to be called the Berar and East Coast of India Railway, and is to 
have a branch from Nagpore to HyJeiabad, and ultimately a con- 
nection with the Madras and Bombay trunk lines. The mouth of 
the Godavery lies midway between Calcutta and Madras, constitut- 
ing the only harbor on that portion of the coast ; and a railway to 
that point, it is claimed, would give a sea outlet to the cotton of the 
Nagpore districts, and thus be likely to stimulate the growth of that 
staple. 

In Ceylon a line of railway is in active construction between 
Columbo and Kandy. — London Engineer, 



VII. THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES OP 1868 A 1869. 

[HeviMd from La France Colonicde."] 

The world has been protty well discovered. Portions only of 
Africa, Australia, Indo-China, the Indian Arohipelago and the 
Polar Regions, romain for the enterprise of governments, learned 
societies, and men who are brave as well as curious. 

MUe. Ida Pfeiffer, after travelling through Palestine, Northem 
Europe, and twice around the world, in a fifth journey attempted 
Madagascar. Queen Raravolo received her kindly, they be<»une 
suspicious, and finally ordered her to leave the island immediately. 
She was token with other Europeans, it is supposed intentionaljyy 
to a low, swampy coast, where foreigners never escape the fever. 
She took the fever, was made worse by her homeward voyage, and 
died on the 7th of October last, at the age of 61, in one of the 
suburbs of Vienna. 

Africa, — On the 27th of February last, the Sardinian traveller, 
Brun-RoUet, died at Khartoun, on the boundary between Nubia 
and Abyssinia. He had penetrated all the country bordering on 
the upper Nile, and discovered Lake Noe, in lat 12 deg., and the 
Bahr Keilak, or Misselad, which belongs to the western basin of 
the Nile. In 1855, he published in Paris Le NU Blanc and Soudan. 

Australia, dhc. — ^The Englishman, Coulthard, died a terrible 
death, by tliirst, in the inner desert of Australia. A traveller, 
Babbase, found his body in a thicket, and a tin cup near by on 
which he had scratohed a few lines with a nail, which made known 
the frightful sufiferings that proceded his death. Coulthard set out 
with two other EngliStimen, Scott and Brooks, who probably have 
perished. 

Mr. Stuart returned to Adelaide recently from Port Augusta, 
after an absence of six months. Mr. Stuart's first business was to 
survey and lay off the runs discovered and claimed by him some 
years ago. After that work was finished, he started with his party 
on a further exploratory expedition, and the result has been the 
discovery of an immense tract of country exceeding in richness of 
pasturage and abundance of water anything that has yet been met 
with. The distence traversed was 300 mDes beyond the furthest point 
reached by Mr. Babbage and Major Warburton, and the country 
was found to be luxuriant beyond description. Mr. Stuart started 
from the Emerald Springs about the beginning of April, and roach- 
ed lat. 26° S., the Northem boundary of <£e colony, about the 
middle of May, and during the entire journey there and back he 
stetos that he was never a single day without water. The country 
traversed consisted chiefly of immense plains, interspersed with 
innumerable hillocks from 100 to 150 feet high, from the summite of 
which gushed springs of pure fresh water, intersecting the plains 
and discharging themselves into numerous creeks and riv^s running 
in an easterly direction. One of the rivers discovered is reported 
by Mr. Stuart to be 3 miles broad in one part of its course. The 
ranges flanking the plains are chiefly table-topped and about 1,000 
feet high. Mr. Stuart made a detour occasiouaUy of from 20 to 30 
miles on each side of his track, and found the country everywhere 
of the same beautiful description ; and it seemed to be of a similar 
character as far as the eye could reach beyond the farthest point 
attained by him. Indeed, he seems to have turned back through 
surfeit of good country. He thinks there would not be any dim> 
cidty whatever in crossing over to the Gulf of Carpentaria or to any 
other portion of the Nortii coast. His impression is that an inland 
lake or sea exists to the eastward, which probably discharges its 
waters into Stokes' Victoria river to the North-west. At any rate, 
the theory that the centre of New Holland is nothing but a desert 
may now be exploded. Mr. Stuart has brought back specimens of 
the grasses, seeds, and minerals of the country, the latter of which 
are said to include some precious stones. A considerable portion of 
the district traversed is represented as auriferous. 

Adolph Schlagintweit has been murdered by a troop of rebels 
against the Chinese authorities, in a village of Thibet, not far from 
Yarkand. 
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The death of Dr. Edward Vogel, who had travelled oyer Lake 
Tsad, Bomu, Baguirmi and the country Wadai, weet of Durfiir, is 
almoef a cerUinty. The romor that he was murdered by the com- 
mand oi the Sultan of Wadai, may have arisen from the probable 
fact that he was kept as a prisoner ; a cause for either may be found 
in his imprudence in climbing to the peak of one of their sacred 
mountains. 

The noble wife of Sir John Franklin has at last, when the rest of 
the world had despaired, solved the problem as to her gallant 
husband's fate. [See the Journal for last November, page 165. J Cap- 
tain McClintock has discovered Lady Franklin Sound which con- 
nects Parry Sound from Osborne Bay to Victoria Strait opposite 
King William's Land ; this almost completes the survey of these 
regions. 

Capt. Parker Snow — ^who was second in command of the ship 
Prince Albert, which engaged in the search for Sir John Franklin in 
1850 — ^has recently delivered a lecture in London, in which he express- 
ed the belief that individuals of Franklin's parby may still survive. 
He recommends that a summer land search up the Great Fish River 
be made, as it would be inexpensive, and might be successful in 
reaeuing some of the 106 survivors, all of whom can scarcely have 
perished in a country where there is plenty of game. 

Thia course was recommended by a well known member of the 
profession — ^Dr. King — who on several occasions proiHMed to go by 
the Great Fish River to the Western Land of North Somerset, 
to seek the missing navigators. Captain McClintock's discoveries 
show that Crozier and his companions travelled from the southern 
ahore of King William's IsLmd, which lies off the Western Land of 
North Somerset, where the Franklin ships were wrecked, to Point 
Ogle, on the continent of America, and uience to Montreal Island, 
in the eatuarv of the Great Fish River. Had Dr. King's offers 
been accepted, not only would our gallant countrymen lukve been 
rescued, but no necessity would have arisen for the expeditions 
under Ross, Kennedy, and McClintock, or the American efforts of 
DeHaven and Kane. 

Asia. — ^The Geographical Society of St. Petersbuig has sent a 
number of naturalists to Siberia, and a learned Finn, Dr. Norden- 
skiold of Helsingfors, has pursued his observations as far as Spitz- 
bergen. He there Gtiscovered anthracite coal and such a multitude 
of seals and walruaaes as promises rich returns to fishermen for years 
to come. He has also ascended the Sneehatan Mountain. 

America. — On the American continent an officer of the English 
Navy, Capt. Palliser, has been so fortunate as to find a passage 
through the Rocky Mountains in British America. It may be of 
great political value in binding together the English Atlantic and 
Pacific possessions. 

In South America, the Frenchman, Dr. Plassard, who is settled in 
Oiudad Bolivar, has undertaken an excursion into the interior of 
Venezuelan Guyana, and found gold to the south of the lower 
Orinoco, toward the the Turuari. 

At Rio Janeiro, Messrs. Capanema, Lagos and Gonsalvo Diaz are 
preparing for a second expedition into the interior of Brazil, which 
18 almoat entirely unknown^ and in the possession of wild Indian 
tribes. They will have a military escort. 

Dr. Schmarda, the Austrian naturalist, is on his return from his 
voyage to Cape Sydney and New Zealand. So have Dr. Tschudi 
and Dr. Friesach returned from their expeditions into the interior 
of South America. 

The Austrian Corvette Carolina, has been on a visit to the har- 
boun of South America, and the frigate Novara, on a voyage round 
the world. 

In the Southern Atlantic, the English Captain Cubbins, believes 
that he had, within the year, found a new group of islands on the 
track of Australian-bound vessels. 

But the great ma^etic centre to which most discoveries instinc- 
tively turn, is still in the interior of Africa. Those vast countries, 
which are represented in blank on our maps, have been attackea 
from all sides — east, west, north and south. * 

The renowned Dr. Robert Livingston is now making an excursion 
in those countries which he discovered during his long journey from 
St. Paul de Loanda to Quilimane. He embarked last year, equip- 
ped with instruments for making scientific observations. His first 
attempt was to go up the Zambese River in a canoe, which he has 
named "Ma Robeit," or Robert's wife or mother, as the natives 
along the Zambese have great respect for the wife and mother of a 
man whom they admire. 

Passing up the Zambese he entered the Shire and a hundred 
miles from its jimction with the Zambese he discovered Lake Shirwa. 
This Lake has no outlet, and its waters are bitter, but drinkable. 
It abounds in fishes, leeches, alli^tors, and hippopotami. We dis- 
covered, also, by examining partially a branch of the Shire, called 

* In the new map of AfHoa, published by ULetnu. Maclear A Ca of Toronto, under 
the eareftel revMou of the Bduahtional Departmentp all the recent AfHcan Bzplora- 
tlOBi meatlonad in this paper, with others, have been inserted. 



Ruo, that one portion of Shirwa is not more than 30 miles distant 
from a point that may easily be reached by the launch, which by 
newspaper measurement diaws 13 inches, and actually 31 inches. 
Lake Shirwa is veiy grand. It is surrounded on all sides by lofty 
green mountains. Dzomba — or, as the people nearest it say, Zompa--- 
is over 6000 feet high, of the same shape as Table Mountain, but is 
inhabited on the top, others are equally high, but inaccessible. It ia 
a high land region — ^the lake itself being about 2000 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is twenty or thirty miles wide and fifty or sixty 
feet long. From the size of the waves it is supposed to be deep. On 
going some way up a hill, he saw in the far distance two mountain 
tops, rising like little islands on a watery horizon. An inhabited 
moimtain island stands near where we first came to it. The country 
id well peopled, and veiy much like Loando. In the middle of the 
country many streams rise out of bogs : the vegetation is nearly 
identical also. Never saw so much cotton grown as among the 
Mangango of the Shire and Shirwa valleys — ill spin and weave it. 
These are the latitudes which I have always pointed out as the 
cotton and sugar lands. 

On the east and south coast of Africa, two EngUsh officers, Capt. 
Burton and Lieut. Speke, found and measured last Summer the 
great Lake Tanganyika, between 3 deg. 30 min. and 8 deg. south 
latitude — ^not to be coufouAdod with. Trfilrog JHymmm aud Ukerwe, my 
much talked of in late years. Until this discovery, there was ground 
for belief in a great central sea in Africa, stretcning from 12 deg. 
south latitude to the Equator ; but this discovery is conclusive that 
the ereat bodies of water which have hitherto been discovered at 
widely distant points are separate lakes. 

These officers have explored the country between Zanzibar and 
Lake Tanganyika, in the interior. This country lies between 6deff. 
N. and U deg. S. lat., and 26 deg. and 40 deg. £. long. ; it la 
separated into five divisions, the first embracing the fertile country, 
rising imperceptibly through alluvial plains, between the sea coast 
and Zungomero, a distance of 110 miles ; the second between that 
place and Ugogi, 90 miles, forming the eastern coast range of 
A&ica, running parallel to it from 16 dej^. K. towards the Oape of 
Good Hope in the south ; this belt forming lines and masses of hiUa, 
the elevation nowhere exceeds 6,000 feet, intersected by valleys, 
comprehends a coimtry highly productive in character. The third, 
less fertile, is a high flat jnateau ranging between 3,000 and 4,410 
feet, and extends &om U^ogito the district* of Unyanyembe, in the 
centre of the Unyamnazi, or country of the moon. The fourth, 
between the last named place and Unyakom, 65 miles, is also a 
hilly plateau, well watei^, very fertile and populous. The fifth 
extends to Uji ji, on the banks of Tanganyika likke, having a descent 
of 1,800 feet in 146 miles, exceedingly fertile, and capable of pro- 
ducing any kind of crop. 

Leaving Ujiji, Capt. Burton crossed the leJce, and coasted south- 
wards along the eastern shore to Kabogo. The character of the 
shore with its convenient harbors is wild and beautiful, well ^jrooded, 
and the soil exceedingly rich. On leaving the eastern they arrived 
among a group of islands on the western shore, steering southwest 
hy west for 26 miles. The principal are Kivira, Kibiria, and 
Kassenge, they are very healthy and beautiful, thickly populated, 
producinff grain and vegetables, and abundantly supplied with gf&in 
and fiysh, hippopotami, elephants, bufGadoes, antelopes, and crooooiles. 
Kassenge, divided only from the land by a broad channel, ia more 
populous than the others, and is the abode of the Sultan. At the 
spot where Captain Burton crossed, the lake is about 27 miles wide, 
but its southern part ia longer and broader, and extends to eight 
degrees south latitude, with an average breadth of 30 to 40 miles. 

The discovery of the Lake Victoria Nyanza, or source of the Nile, 
situated to the N. £. of Tanganyika, was next undertaken and 
accomplished by Capt. Speke, who effected a journey of 410 milea 
in six weeks. He obtained the first view of the waters forming the 
Victoria Nyanza on the 30th of July, 1868, at a creek containing • 
many islands, and lying in hititude 2 deg. 30 min. S., and long. 32 
deg. 60 miiL E. This extensive body of water contains numerous 
islands, the scenery is highly picturesque, and the climate geniaL 
The altitude of the lake is 3739 feet, that of the country between 
it and Unyanyembe averaging the same. Captain Speke considen 
this lake to be the true source of the Nile. 

The English steamer, the Rainbow, sailed on the 6th January 
out of Bonny into the Gulf of Benin, to explore the country along 
the Niger. Ladislaus Magsrar of Theresiopol, in Hungary, who, 
after the Hungarian insurrection, became a citizen of Brazil, has hit 
upon a rather singular but verv prudent way to penetrate into the 
mysteries of inner Africa with the greatest possible safety and advan- 
tage. He has just married the daughter of the black King of Bihe 
in Upper Guinea. He has become Commander- in-Chief of the anniea 
of his father-in-law, and uses his authority and his soldiers to become 
acquainted with the countries lying in his neighborhood. 

The forts of the Danea at Accra and four other places on the 
Gold Coast, have recently been sold to the British Crown for $60,000. 
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Thus, and by lawful means, ia England lengthening her cords and 
strengthening her stakes on the shores of Giiinea. 

When the natives of Danish Accra heard that they were to change 
their masters, they received the tidings with the wildest enthusiasm, 
and, with shouts for Victoria and processions in her honor, welcomed 
the rule of her Majesty and the new era of their history. The super- 
iority of English rule and civilization in elevating African humanity, 
may be seen in the advanced condition of the natives in the English 
territories, as compared with those of territories under other foreign 
influence. 

Jules Braouerce, commander of the corvette Oisc, is now exploring 
the wholly unknown country through which the Gaboon River runs. 

The Swedish discoverer, Anderson, has travelled Ovampo, on the 
West coast of Africa, south Benguela, in the direction of tne Cunene 
River. 

The French missionary, Leo des Avanchers,. is travelling through 
the country which lies to the eastward of this great sea. The Ger- 
man traveller, Albert Roscher, has gone in the same direction, having 
left Zanzibar with the hope of penetrating far into the interior. 

Pedro de €kimitto, Governor of the Portuguese forts Tete and 
Sena on the Zambeze, is making preparations for new explorations 
in Central Africa, of which he has already given such interesting 
descriptions in his book ^ Muata Cazembe.^ 

MaB8a|a, the Sardinian missionary, is now exploring the interior 
of Abyssmia ; so also is Bayssiere. 

The Upper Nile is the object of untiring exploration. It would 
be strange if, before the end of this centiOT, its whole course were 
not as weU known as is now that of the Thames, the Seine or the 
Rldna While segyptologierts and archeeologists like Mariette, Dever- 
m, Pommereml, deSebly, Brugsch, Eckhold and others, are search- 
ing out the mysteries of Ancient Egypt far up into Nubia, scientific 
man have ufidertaken, singly or in small numbers, to follow the Nile 
upward, in spite of all the difficulties which for three thousand years 
have baffled the bravest explorers. Messrs. Frith and Windham 
are this month starting to go up tiie White Nile in an iron boat 
thirty-six feet Ions, <&awing but one foot of water. Thej will be 
aecompanied or fofiowed by Messrs. Thomassy, Miani and others. 

Mr. MoCaity, the son of the geographer, heuB it in contemplation 
to travel on a new track to Timbuctoo from Algiers, where he was 
lived these eisht years. According to his plan he will pass through 
Laghouat ana Goleah, then make a circuit to the east to get out of 
the way of a tribe of Arabs who have been bejuggled by a new prophet, 
and th«i continue his joumev by Ghadames, Ghat and Lake Tsad. 

Other travelers, also, such as Capt. Magnan, Baron Kraft, and 
Tuflsufbea GkkUabi, are bent on discovery, starting from Algiers or 
other northern points. Asia, too, is being explor^ by many travel- 
lers ; but as yet we have few details of their oQscoveries. Kriel has 
be«i sent by the Vienna Academy into Asiatic Turkey. Rey is 
exploring some hitherto neglected portions of Syria and Palestine. 
The brothers Sdilaginweit are still continuing their researches in 
Oentral Asia. A Russian scientific en>edition is engaged in the 
ei^oiration of Chorassan, while a detachment of the French troops 
in Lido-Ohina is escorting a scientific corps through that coimtry. 
Many other savants have received missions from the Ministry of 
PubHc Instructions, or from the Paris Museum. Besides this^ the 
Catholic and protestant missionaries are coming more and more to 
consider it a part of their duty to send home precise and comprehen- 
sive ethnographic and geographic intelligence of the countries through 
whioh they travel. 



VIII. il»jrrairWm MetO^ti. 

No. 1. WASHINGTON IRVING. LL.D. 

The name of this genial, gifted and illustrious writer, now belongs 
to the past, and in his death tiie literature of the United States has lost 
one of its brightest ornaments, a name honoured at home and re- 
spected abroad. Washington Irving was bom at new York, on the 
-^ird of April, 1783. ELis father, who was a respectable merchant, 
originally from Scotland, died while he was quite young, and his 
education was superintended by his elder brothers. Grisword, in 
his '' Prose writers of America," states that in his youth he was of 
a meditative and almost melancholy di^osition, though at times 
evincing something of that rich and peculiar humor, -for which he 
became so famous. His first essim in literature were a series of 
letters in 1802, published in the Morning ChronicU, of which his 
brother, Mr. Peter Irving, was editor. In consequences of symptoms 
of pulmonary diseease, he proceeded in the following year to the 
Mediterranean. He was landed on the southern coast of Sicily, — 
whence he proceeded by way of Palermo and Naples to Rome — and 
through France to England. He returned in 1806, and soon after 
joined Mr. Paulding in writing Salmagundie. Shortly afterwards 
he published his ** Knickerbocker's History of New York," one of 



the most genial and humorous of his compositions. He \. ,u admitted 
into i)artner8hip with his brothers, who were extensively engaged in 
foreign trade, and in 1815, he went to reside in Livei-pool, to assist 
in conducting the business. But he had hardly lauded in England, 
when a reverse of fortune swept aA\ ay the entire business of the lina. 
He now resorted to literature as a solace and supiwrt, and in 1819 
and 1820, pubUahed the Sketch Book — ^in London and New York, 
— a work which contains some beautiful sketches, always fresh 
and pleasing. This was followed by Bracebridge Hall in 1822, 
and several other works. In 1828, having spent sevei^ years in 
Madrid, he published the life of Columbus, and in 1831, the voyages 
and discoveries of the Companions of Columbus. In 1832, after an 
absence of seventeen years, he returned to his native country, and 
shortly after purchased the old mansion of the Van Taaaels, on the 
Hudson, in the vicinity of Sleepy HoUow. Here he passed his 
summers, and his winters he spent in New York. In 1835, he 
published his Tour of the Prairies, which was followed by Abbotsford, 
Newstead Abbey, Legends of the Conquests of Spain, Astoria, the 
Rocky Mountains and other works. In 1841 he was appointed 
Minister plenipotentiary to Spain, and resided five years in Madrid — 
and in the autumn of 1845 returned to New York. He was never 
married, but had about him the daughters of a brother who were to 
him as his own children, and who loved him with all the love a 
father could engage. His last work, the Life of Washington, was 
completed shortly before his death. — The New York Times thus 
speaks of the close of his career. ''He was granted the privilege 
of completing this latest of his works ; and closing then, forever, 
the pori;folio out of which so many sweet and kindly and beneficent 
creations had passed into the world, and with them not one evil 
thing, one false spirit, one impure ; the old man quietly folded his 
hand^ in his well-named home of Sunnyside, the goal of a life sun- 
lit by goodness and beauty ; and there awaited the summons which 
has come to him now as gently as we could have asked it should. 
He died almost in the arms of his niece, without axij risible sign of 
suffering, and after an evening passed in the society of friends 
whom he loved, and in the indulgence of all those genial and 
pleasant emotions which he loved especially to cherish in himself, 
and in all with whom he was brought into contact. With the 
development of our national literature, greater men than Washing- 
ton Irving may arise among us ; men of deeper thought, of an 
intellectual originality more grand and imposing ; eagles poised 
on stronger pinions, and circlii^ higher with a bolder flight than he. 
But the name of the magican who evoked the shapes of legendaiy 
life from all the loveliest nooks of the Hudson, and first cloSied the 
new world with a robe of fancy and of feeling, will never die ; 
and we may well rejoice that his spirit will dwell in our literature 
with an influence as stainless and as wholesome as the remembered 
image of the man himself will be pure, and peaceable and righteous 
in the hearts of all who knew him in the flesh." — Montreal FamUy 
Herald. 



No. 2. PROFESSOR GEORGE WILSON, M. D. 

We have this day the melancholy duty to record the death of 
Dr. Geo. Wilson, F.R.S.E., Professor of Technology in the University 
of Edinburgh, Director of the Industrial Museimi of Scotland, 
and brother of Professor Daniel Wilson, University College, To- 
ronto. Professor George Wilson had naturally a weak constitution, 
and a feeble frame of body, and he suffered much from sickness 
during his comparatively brief career. Indeed, his kind and gener- 
ous disposition often caused him to take more work than he might 
have done ; and the fatigues he endured in connection with the new 
museum contributed in no small degree to shorten his days. ^ He 
took a peculiar interest in the subject of his chair, and treated it in 
a most felicitous manner. He was a most attractive lecturer. He 
desired to make science popular, and he succeeded admirably. His 
style was well calculated to attract an audience, as was evidenced by 
the crowds that attended his appearances in public. The Philo- 
sophical Institution benefitted much by his interesting prelections 
on many occasions. He had a genial spirit, and entered with ardor 
into the socialities of life. Withal he displayed a truly Christian 
deportment. Science in his hands was made subservient to the best 
interests of his fellow-men. The connection between science and 
religion was never forgotten by him, and he directed the minds of 
his pupils to a higher knowledge than that on eartli. He was ready 
for every good work, and his writings breathe throughout a spirit of 
Christian philanthropy. There is in them a grace of diction, a 
fluency of style, and a force of illustration, which are truly remark- 
able. At the time of his death, he was engaged in writing the 
biography of his friend. Professor Edward Forbes, whose unexpect- 
ed death occurred in a similar way at the commencement of a former 
session. It is to be hoped that the materials are in such a state that 
they can be made available. Among liis published works are the 
Life of the Hon. Henry Cavendish, forming one of the volumes of 
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the Cavendish Society ; a life of Sir Humphrey Davy ; Life of 
Professor John Beid, St. Andrews ; Chemistry of the Stars ; 
Chemistry of the Electric Telegraph ; The Five Gateways of Know- 
ledge ; Researches on Colour Blindness ; the volume on Chemistry 
in Chambers' Educational Course ; besides numerous pamphlets and 
lectures. His sudden departure has caused a blank which will not 
be easily repaired, whether we look to the University and popular 
Bcienoe, to the social circle, or to the cause of religion. He has 
rested from his labors, and his works do follow him. To his friend 
the Rev. D. Carina, in his dying moments, he expressed his assured 
faith in the merits of his Redeemer, and his latter end was peace. — 
From the Edinburgh C our ant. 



No 3. THOMAS DE QUINCEY, ESQ. 

Mr. Thomas de Quinoey die<i on 8th December at Edinburgh, hav- 
ing considerably passed the term of three score years and ten. Thomas 
De Quinc^ was boni at Manchester in 1786. He was educated at 
Eton and Oxford. The biography of his early days may be found 
in hia ''Confession,'' and scattered through the pages of his other 
books. The "Confessions of an Opium Eater," the book by which 
De Quincey is best known, originally appeared in the old London 
Magazine iu 1821. For some weeks past his health had been ser- 
iously affected ; btit, as he was frequently an invalid, alarm was not 
excited as to hi<^ condition till very lately, and the end, though it 
coidd not be said to he either sudden or premature, was yet so far 
tinexpected. The Scotsman says that almost till the very last his 
perceptions were as vivid, his interest in knowledge and fiifiairs as 
keen as ever ; and while hLs bodily frame, wasted by suffering and 
thought, day by day faded and shrunk, his mind retained unim- 
paired its characteri.stic capaciotisness, activity and acuteness. With- 
in a week or two he talked readily, and with aU that delicacy of 
discrimination of which his conversation partook equally with his 
writings, of nuch matters as occupied public attention ; displajdng 
so much of elasticity and power that even those who had me rare 
privilege and opportunity of seeing him in those latter days cannot 
be otherwise than startled and shocked by the seeming suddenness 
of hia death. With the departure of Thomas De Qumcey almost 
the very last of a brilliant band of men of letters, who illuminated 
the literary hemisphere of the first half of our century with starry 
lustre— differing each from each in glory, but all resplendent — ^is 
extinguished. — Manchester Guardian^ Dec. 10. 



No. 4 THE SCHILLER FESIVALS. 

The centennial «anniverHary of the birth of Frederich Schiller has 
been celebrated throughout England, the United States and Canada 
with great enthusiasm. He is the most popular of the German 
poets, not even Goethe excepted. Schiller was bom Nov, 10, 1759, 
at Marback, a town of Wurtemberg, a few miles from Stuttgardt, 
on the banks of the Neckar. His father was a surgeon in the army 
of Wurtemburg, and possessed little but the emolument to be derived 
from his office. His son Friedrich was sent to school at Labwigsburg 
-where he studied the Greek and Latin clas&ics under the tuition of 
the celebrated Jahn. His father's restricted circumstances, however 
compelled him to gather the materials of his education under various 
masters, and to be left frequently to his own resources of self-cul- 
ture. He was early diBtinguished for an exouisite seusdbility and 
a love of nature. There is an anecdote tola of his having been 
founds when quite a child, during a thunderstorm, perched on a 
branch of a tree, gazing at the sky and watching the flashes of light- 
ning, and when he was reprimanded, replying that it was so beauti- 
ful he wished to see where it came from. 



IX. ^fiifm m (Ktojijiial f ttftirrtji. 



1. ANCIENT SHIELDS. 

Bxtrctcis fnm. a Paper recently read at the Canadian Tnetitute bp the Rev. John 
McCaul, LLJ)^ President of Unittereity College. 

Dr. McCaul, at the commencement of this paper, said that the 
subject presented a wide field for research ; and as he believed there 
were some misapprehensions on some points connected with it, whilst 
on others there was a total sUence on the part of those who had 
examined it, the topic seemed to be suitable for bringing before the 
Institute. It was, however, too extensive to admit of the whole of 
it being discussed at one meeting ; and he therefore thought it ad- 
visable to limit himself to the examination of Grecian shields and 
their characteristics. He need scarcely say that the main authority 
in considering this subject, was Homer. The shields mentioned l^ 
him were circular, with a radius of probably eighteen inches. He 



uses aspis and sakos indifferently, but it appears from a passage in the 
Phoenissie of Euripides, that there was a distinction in form. Perhaps 
the latter was oblong. Besides these there were other ancient 
Greek shields not alluded to by Homer ; there were crescent-shaped 
and of other forms. The lecturer exhibited on a blackboard repre- 
sentations of the different shields iu use by the Greeks ; incluaing 
the aspis^ the peUa^ the gerron^ and the thureos. The shapes of 
shields, he might mention, were of great importance in determining 
the country of those who bore them. The lecturer here referred to 
the Carians, who had been disinterred at the lustration of Delos, 
the uL^tolians who used the sakoSy the pelt^i of the Thracians, and the 
gerron of the Persians. So far as to the shape ; with reference to 
the material of which these defensive weapons were composed, we 
read of them in Homer as having been made of leather. The shield 
of Ajax, celebrated in the Iliad, was made of seven folds of hide and 
one of brass or bronze, or a mixture of copper and tin. The shields 
of Hector, ^neas and Sarpedon, were also of the same materials. 
Nestor's was mentioned as being made of gold. Agamemnon's 
shield was composed of ten circles of brass, with twenty bosses of 
tin, and one in the middle made of a metal called cyanus. The 
shield of Achilles, which was supposed to have been f oiged by Vul- 
can, was made of two layers of brass, two of tin, and one of gold ; 
and what wua extraordiiuKrjr w«My iWi it woo Um middle one tliat 
was of gold. The lect\irer then considered the question of how tlie 
shields were carried, and said that in the Homeric era they were 
suspended by a belt around the neck. There were two passages iu 
the Iliad where a word occurred which had been translated as 
'^ handles,'' but he questioned the accuracy of this translation and of 
the interpretation given by Heyne. It was distinctly stated by 
Herodotus that handles were invented by the Carians, and that the 
ancients, before that invention, had no appliances for the manage- 
ment of the shields but the belts. Much confusion had been pro- 
duced by the indiscriminate use of ochanon and porpax by commen- 
tators, lexicographers, and scholiasts. It was evident from Plutarch 
that they were different, for Cleomenes directed the Spartans to 
cany the shield by the former and not by the latter. The last 
topic to which he would advert was the mode of decorating the 
shields. In Homer, Agamemnon's was adorned with the Gorgon's 
head, and around it personifications of Terror and Fear. The shield 
of Achilles was embellished with various representations, which the 
lecturer minutely described. .^Eschylus and Euripides had each 
given descriptions of the shields carried by the seven chieftains at 
Thebes. Some of them were decorated with figures, as if speaking, 
with representations of the words proceeding from their mouths. 
On one, that of Polynices, as described by Euripides, were moveable 
figures, representing the Potnian mares, put in motion by some 
internal mechanism. The reference to this suggested an enquiry 
into the knowled|;e of the ancients of atUomata and objects moved 
by internal machinery, but he had already occupied so much time, 
that he must decline the investigation however interesting. At the 
conclusion he was warmly applauded. [The lecture, which was a 
very interesting one, will be puohshed in full in the joiumal of the 
Institute. It will, no doubt, be higlily acceptable to all classical 
readers.] 



2. REPASTS OP THE ANCIENTS. 

A very remarkable peculiarity in the banquets of the ancients was, 
their not confiningthe resources of the table to the gratification of 
one sense alone. Having exhausted their invention in the confec- 
tion of stimulants for the i>alate, they broke new ground, and called 
in another sense to their aid ; and by the deliciite application of 
odors and richly-distilled perfumes, these refined voluntnaries 
aroused the fainting appetite, and added a more exquisite and ethereal 
enjoyment to the grosser pleasures of the board. The gratification 
of the sense of smelling (a sense held up with us in very unreserved 
neglect, probably on account of its great delicacy) was a subject of 
no little importance to the Romans. An attention to this delicate 
organ they might have learned from the East, where, from the re- 
motest antiquity, perfumes were considered as one of the indispens- 
able enjoyments of the higher class of society. The very nature of 
the climate might have led to this ; for, under the infiiionce of a 
burning sim, the stomach neither requires nor can support much of 
heavy and substantial food, nor are its demands by any means so 
pressing as in colder climes. It may not be altogether fanciful to 
suppose that in those fiery atmospheres strong and aromatic perfumes 
may possess wjme alimentai-y properties, and help in some niea.sure 
to allay the cravings of appetite. At aU events, sucli a supposition 
is not altogether out of place in the land of Peris and birds of para- 
dise, which latter are said, according to the beautiful supei-stition of 
the country, to Kve upon the ethereal breath of flowers. However 
this may be, it is certain that the Romiins considered flowers as 
forming a very essential article in their festival preparations ; and it 
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ifl the opinion of Baocins, that at their desserts the number of flowers 
far exceeded that of fruit. When Nero supped in his golden house, 
a mingled shower of flowers and odorous essence fell upon him ; and 
one of Heliogabalus' recreations was to smother his courtiers witti 
flowers, of whom it may be said, " They died of a rose, in aromatic 
pain." Nor was it entirely as an object of luxury that the ancients 
made use of flowers, they were considered to possess sanative and 
medicinal qualities. According to Pliny, AthensBUS, and Plutarch, 
certain herbs and flowers were of sovereign power to prevent the 
approaches of ebriety, and to facilitate, or as Baccius less clearly 
expresses it, clarify, the functions of the brain. Amongst these dis- 
intoxicatuig flowers are enumerated, by the forementioned authors, 
the rose, the violet, the saf&on flower, the myrtle, the parsley, and 
the ivy. We merely transcribe the names, without vouching for the 
virtues of these remedies. However, Plutarch has endeavoured by 
a long and elaborate ratiocination to show how the exhalations of 
certain plants and flowers may facilitate the functions of the brain, 
and neutralize the usual inebriating qualites of wine. If the fact 
be as the worthy Oheronean has it, it may not be without its use at 
certain moderate merry meetings. Hippocrates was also of opinion 
that floral exhalations are extremely salutary. We are not aware 
that modem experimentalists have given this subject all the atten- 
tion that it disserves ; and yet it is one of some imi)ortance'; for if, 
as we are told, the brain l>e the seat of the soul, it behoves us to 
make use of every means that may render its sojum there commo- 
dious, and keep it from the intrusion of such unwelcome visitors as 
vinous fumes and alcoholic vapors. If the functions of the brain 
are to be facilitated, and its troubles, written or unwritten, to be 
razed out by such gentle and agreeable agents as the delicate breath 
of flowers, away then with the doleful tribes of ph^icians and 
pharmacopoUsts ! henceforth our doctors shall be florists, and our 
apothecaries perfumers. Instead of noxious draughts and stomach 
revolting boluses, let us drink the delicate exhalations of a violet, or 
inhale the rich effluvia of the heliotrope. Let our beds be draperied 
with fresh blown roses, and our rooms carpeted with living flowers. 

X. ^u^m on ^uctitM Mna^n. 

1. OUR WINTER SCHOOLS. 

Among the most important institutions in our land are our Win- 
ter Schools. When it is considered that it takes only very few years 
at the present day, to change the apparently unimportant and unin- 
fluential member of society, it becomes a great question to every good 
citizen how he shall lend his whole influence towards elevating the 
condition of our common schools. The practice of employing poorly 
qualified teachers will always keep our schools far below what they 
should be. A teacher need not attend to a great number of studies 
to be successful in his calling. The study of Geography alone may 
be carried to any extent. So may Grammar and Arithmetic, and 
it is only the teacher who is thoroughly drilled in these branches 
himself that can impart the same drilling to his pupils. 

Away down in the deep recesses of the human mind there are 
elements of power that oidy need the skilful hand of the teacher to 
put in motion and bring out to the light. Like produces like, and 
the shallow minded teacher can only make shallow minded and super- 
ficial scholars so far as his influence may go. Almost a complete 
revolution is yet to be effected in our schools in these respects before 
they attain to the standard to which they are capable. We see 
many a man who says that he does not labor for himself, but for his 
children, and yet hardly bestows a passing thought on the character 
of his teacher or the actual progress of his children. Our impression 
is, that the districts in this town have generally been more fortimate 
than usual in securing well qualified teachers, and we hope to hear 
a good report from them. We firmly believe that if the standard 
of the teacher was high enough, and the time of our children was 
rightly improved, a majority of our scholars might be fitted for 
college, even in the town schools, before they are eighteen years of 
age. — Bethel Courier. 



2. PATIENCE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

What qualification does a teacher need to possess more important 
than that of patience, real genuine patience ? Not a careless indifler- 
ence that says, by and by all will come right, only wait ; not a slug- 
gish waiting that says I can do nothing more, time will accomplish 
what I fail to perform ; but an earnest, working patience ; a patience 
that will preserve. The qualification is not unfrequently brought 
to mind by the exclamations of parents and others who visit our 
schools. ^* What an amount of patience one needs to possess to get 
along with so many diflerent cuspositions,'' says one ; ''I should 
think your patience would be severely tried sometimes," says another. 



^* My patience would soon be entirely exhausted," remarks a third. 
Very few speak of the knowledge it requires ; they do not even 
think it must require a vast amoimt of knowledge to be able to 
teach. Our attention is also directed to the subject of patience by 
those who would advise and suggest the best methods of teaching. 
We should employ no incentive to study which might seem to buy 
the pupil's interest, but labour patiently in '* striving to imbue them 
with the true spirit of a scholar. 

We should not be discouraged if a class fail in the recitation of a 
difficult lesson, but patiently explain some of the difficult points, 
and perhaps relate an anecdote, or give some information not con- 
tained in the text-book. We should not severely punish a scholar 
who has thoughtlessly committed a slight oflence, but with kindness 
and patience reprove him, and if he is a true scholar, he will be 
more thoughtful, more careful in the future. 

Patience is needed in every situation in Ufe, but in the school- 
room it is surely indispensable ; here the true, genuine article never 
''ceases to be a virtue." — N. H. Teacher, 



3. HOW I SUCCEEDED IN TEACHING SPELLmG. 

Last winter I had a class of children from eight to eleven years of 
age, not an iadividual of which could either write or read writing. 
At the conmienoement of the term I taught them the letters upon 
the blackboard. They were then requested to write their spelling 
lessons on slates in their seats, and to read them in the class. Of 
course all said they could not do it ; but were induced to try by 
encouragement and promise of help from myself. The following 
plan was adopted. Let it be proposed to write the word baker. 
The letters were written upon tne slate in alphabetical order, and 
the first letter of the proposed word, 6, is to be found in the copy 
and carefully imitated ; then the next, and so on through the word. 
The small letters, and they unconnected, were first used. AH were 
deliffhted with this new method of spelling, and were glad to spend 
sU their leisure time in this. They were ambitious to so write and 
review the lesson as to be able to read it readily and correctly. The 
improvement was rapid ; soon the words were commenced with a 
capital, the letters joined together, and so ornamented with flour- 
ishes were found, some of them, to be fine specimens of pencilahip. 
Towards the close of the term we practised writing ia the class, and 
it was found that two words per minute could easily be written. 
Care should be taken that the words or lines be written parallel, 
and that such letters as s and r, a and o, be made correctly, that 
they may not be mistaken for each other. I have been much 
pleased with this method in the past and am pursuing the same the 
present winter. I would recommend it to my fellow teachei«. It 
will cost you some eflbrt and patience, but the advantages are great. 

1. Those idle hours so prolific in mischief are profitably employed. 

2. A habit of rapid and correct writing is acquired. 

3. More knowledge of spelling will be gained in this than in any 
other way. 

4. A habit of industry in school, and of writing letters well, will 
be formed and the interest in the school will be much increased. J. 
C. B. — Maine Tea^cher. 



4 THE FEMALE TEACHER. 

If ever I envied mortal being upon earth, it was not the queen 
with realms belting the globe, to whom the mightiest of earth's lords 
were proud to pay their homage ; but it was the devoted, modesty 
female teacher, concious only of her duties, unconscious of ambition 
or of earthly reward. The scene of her labors may be some obscure 
rural district ; the spot where she gathers her little flock some un- 
sightly comer between public roads, swept by the bleak winds of 
winter, and scorched to barrenness oy summer's suns ; her house 
weather beaten, unshaded by a tree, unsheltered from the storm, open 
to noise and dust, and gaze of passing travellers ; yet there uncheer- 
ed by recognition of the outward worid, her fidelity equally unrequit- 
ed by the sympathies or by the gains of men, there she opens upon 
earth once more a paradise of light and love. There, day by day, she 
gathers her little group around her, and hovers protectingly over 
them, while all their little hopes, and fears, and joys, and sorrows, 
n^tle beneath her wings — ^to them the dove of the holy spirit. There, 
daily on the altar of young and guileless hearts, she kindles and 
bums the choicest incense that ever rises from earth, as a sweet 
smelling savor to God. There she spreads the daily repast of know- 
ledge and wisdom on which their young souls grow strong ; and the 
guests at that banquet long to partake of it again. There the duties 
of the little realm shadow forth the great duties of life, — peace, 
truth, honesty, honor, benevolence, forgiveness ; and as they behold 
these more tlm>ugh the principles of Jesus Christ than through the 
policies and economies of men, their hearts are purged as with hys- 
sop and become dean. 
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Unprotected seeuiB her rude domain, yet 80 high does she build a 
wall around it of truth in things seen, faith inuiingB unseen, that 
the satans of temptation rage without, but can not break through 
nor overleap it. So cheerless, so afirontive to taste and every sense 
of beauty — you would not believe it yet she makes this rude spot a 
fortress and stronghold, and an armory of God, and out of it shiJl go 
forth great iconoclasts — ^the breakers of the idols of men — ^beneath 
whose blows mosque and pagoda and heathen temple shall go down. 
From beneath the gentle covering of her wing shaU go forth the 
thunder-bearers, witii the bolt and flame of eloquence to rend and 
consume the orguiized and deep-seated oppressions of man, the profli- 
gacies and briberies of capitals and courts ; the robberies of nations, 
whether it be Poland or Hungary, Mexico or Cuba ; the lusts of men, 
Sod<mi, Gomorrah, Utah : the bondage of men, serf, sepoy or slave; 
the appetites of men in intemperance, or the ambitions of men in 
war. There, too, shall go forth sweet angels of mercy to undemon- 
ize the hearts, to restore the sanity, to sooth the agonies of men — 
the Mrs. Fry's, the Miss Dixes, the Florence Nightiiigales. Christ's 
lessons were all lessons of purity, faith, benevolence ; but they never 
sounded so beautifully, they never touched so divinely, as when 
spoken by the voice and ministered by the hand of woman. Again, 
1 say, if ever I envied mortal being upon earth, it was not the queen 
with realms belting the globe, to whom tiie mightiest of birth's 
lords were proud to pay their homage ; but it was the devoted, mod- 
est, female teacher, conscious only of her duties, unconscious of ambi- 
tion or earthly reward. — Horace Mann. 



6. HARRIET MARTINEAU ON FEMALE EDUCATION- 
CALISTHENICS. 

It will be an immense advantage when the day comes for boys 
and girls learning and playing together, as the children of sevenJ 
foreign countries do. Climbing trees is admirable exercise for 
everybody ; and so is cricket, and trap-ball, and baU play of all 
kinds ; and racing and jumping. Instead of this, we see not a few 
schools where the girls, after sitting and standing all day, are taken 
out for a walk in the twilight to save lighting candles. They seldom 
feel the sun ; they have chilblains and other ailments from bad cir- 
culation ; and in such schools nearly eveiy girl has more or less dis- 
tortion of the spine when she has been there more than two years. 
In the last century people knew no better. Little girls were put 
upon hard benches without backs, and so high that the feet himg in 
the air ; and so perched, they were required to sit bolt upri^t and 
sew for hours together. The consequence was the deformed shoul- 
der, the hump-back, the weary aching spine, which many thousands 
of English women have carried to the grave. There is no more 
reason for women being crooked than any other creature bom with 
a proper backbone ; and this is better understood now than it used 
to be. 

We seu that the seats in schools are oftener accommodated to the 
height of children ; and, if leaning back is not countenanced, there 
is more frequent change of posture and of occupation. Calisthenic 
exercises, and even the inclmed plane for the relief of the backs of 
fasi-growing girls, are common sights in our day. The improvement 
is marked ; but the condition of school-girls needs more considera- 
tion than has yet been given to it. Their average of health is far 
below that of bojrs ; more of them will languish in invalidism ; 
fewer will have genidne robust health ; more, in particular, will die 
of consumption within ten years. The main cause of this is the 
imequal development of the faculties. There u» too much intellec- 
tual acquisition, though not too much mental exercise, if it were 
made more general ; and there is an almost total absence of physical 
education. 

If the muscles were called upon as strenuously as the memory 
to show what they could do. the long train of school-girls who 
institute the romance of the coming generation woi^d flock 
merrily into ten thousand homes, instead of parting off — some to 
gladden their homes, certainly, but too many to the languid lot of 
invalidism, or to the actual sick-room ; while an interminable pro- 
cession of them Ib forever on its way to the cemetery-^the foremost 
dropping into the grave while the number is kept up from behind. 
Many a survivor will be still wondering, with grandchildren round 
the &ce, that this and that and the other pretty or clever school-fel- 
low should have died so early ; and, at the same time, papa, at 
thirty, will remark on the number of the fellows who left school 
with him who have had to go to Madeira. Some have rallied ; but 
for most it was merely the choice of a grave under the mjrrtles there 
or in the sea, or in the cemetery at home. 

When a dragon devoured youths and maidens in ancient times, 
somebody was always found to eo out against him, and to conquer 
him at last. We must not be less watchful and devoted than our 
forefathers. We must rescue our youths and maidens from an early 
doom. — New York Times, 



6. SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

Says Dr. J. V. C. Smith, <<There is a radical defect in the seats 
of our school-rooms. Malformation of the bones, narrow chests, 
coughs ending in consumption, and death in middle life, besides a 
multitude of minor ills, have their origin in the school-room. To 
the badly-constructed seats and writing-desks are we to look, in 
some measure, for the cause of so many distortions of the bones, 
spinal diseases, and chronic affections, now so prevalent throughout 
the country." 

Another physician. Dr. Woodward, says : **High and narrow 
seats are not only extremely uncomfortable for the young scho- 
lar, tending constantly to make him restless and noisy, ^sturb- 
ing his temper and preventing his attention to his books, but 
they have a direct tendency to produce deformity of his limbs. 
Seats without backs have an equally unfavourable influence upon 
the spinal colunm. If no rest is afforded to the backs of the child- 
ren while seated, they almost necessarily assume a bent and 
crooked position. Such a position, often assumed and long con- 
tinued, tends to that deformity which has become extremely 
common amoxxg children of modem times, and leads to diseases 
of the spine in innumerable instances, especially with delicate 
female children." 



7. LOCAL MUSEUM COLLECTIONS IN SCHOOLS— THEIR 

VALUE. 

*^ I would urge upon the consideration of those interested in the 
progress of science in America, the value, to the student, of well- 
stored museums, and especially of local collections containing series 
of specimens of every species of animals, plants, minerals, rocks, 
and fossila foimd in the vicinity of every school throughout the 
country, with precise indications respecting their origin." 

"It is a great mistake to suppose that large museums are 
necessary for the study of natural mstory, and the show-specimens 
from distant countries add much to the interest of a scientific 
collection. I deliberately assert, that there is not a school house in 
the country in the immediate vicinity of which it would not be 
easy to make, in a few years, a collection of native specimens 
sufficient to illustrate the fundamental principles of any branch of 
natural history. Nay, it is not too much to add, that such collections 
would contribute greatly to the advancement of science, if simple 
catalogues of their contents were published from time to time. I 
am satisfied, from my own experience, that every such collection 
could, in less than ten years, be made worthy of a careful examination 
by even the most critical professional naturalists, and would afford 
to the teachers and pupils a source of ever-new interests in their 
walks, and of ever-mcreasing extension of their knowledge and 
ability to observe. In Massachusetts, a very good beginning has 
already been made, in several schools." — Agasaiz on the study of 
Noitural History, 



8. THE SUPERIORITY OF THE EDUCATED. 

"The hand," says Prof. Mayhew, **is found to be another hand, 
when guided by an intelligent mind. Individuals who, without 
the aid of knowledge, would have been condemned to perpetual 
inferiority of condition, and subjected to all the evils of want 
and poverty, rise to competence and independence by the up 
lifting power of education. In great establishments, and among 
large bodies of laboring men, where all services are rated ac- 
cording to their pecuniary value — where there are no intrinsic 
circumstances to bind a man down to a fixed position, after he 
has shown a capacity to rise above it ; where, indeed, men pass 
by eadi other, ascending or descending in their grades of labor 
just as easily and oertainlv as particles of water of different de- 
grees of temperature glide by each other : under such circum- 
stances is it found, as an almost invariable fact, other things 
being equal, that those who have been blessed with a good 
common-school education rise to a higher and higher point in 
the kinds of labor performed, and also in the rate of wages re- 
ceived, while the ignorant sink like dregs, and are always found 
at the bottom." 

Speaking of education as the parent of material riches, the 
same author says : "A mass of facts, collected by Horace Mann 
from the most authentic sources, seems to prove incontestably 
that christian education is not only a moral renovator, and a mul- 
tiplier of intellectual power, but that it is also the most prolific pa- 
rent of mateiial riches. It has a right therefore, not only to be in- 
cluded in the grand inventory of a nation's resources, but to be 
placed at the very head of that inventory. It is not only the 
most honest and honorable, but the surest means of amassing 
property. Considering education, then, as a producer of wealth, 
it follows that the more educated a people are, the more will 
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they abound in all those conveniences, comforts, and satisfac- 
tions, which money will buy ; and, other tlungs being equal, the 
increase of competency and the decline of pauperism will be 
measurable on this scale. '^ 

XI. fatrm on ^It))islol««» m& ^tuliU. 

1. HEALTH AND WHAT PROMOTES IT ? 

Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, in an address on hygiene, to the gradu- 
ates of the BufBEdo Medical College, discusses the subject of health 
and the causes which promote or injure it. We make the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

STOVES AND FtJENACBS. 

Within a few years the aii^tight stove has been substituted for the 
iron dogs, and for the first time since men began to live in houses 
we have no ' ' fire-places. " The shrine of the Lares has been removed, 
and our houses have been literally pillaged — ^robbed of the domestic 
hearth, toward which so many associations have always centered, 
for which the blood of nations has been regarded as the symbol of 
home with all its social comforts. 

Not content with thin, thoeo o n c m iea tu unr raoo have still more 
lately taken away the stoves which, destitute of the essence, still 
occupied the places, and served to remind us, at least, of the ancient 
fire-places ; and instead, they have built for us iron furnaces — 
.^fitnas — under ground, so that now what of the oxygen we are not 
able to consume and convert into carbonic acid, is vitiated by impure 
gas escaping from its hidden chambers, by invisible particles of coal 
dust, and by othor impurities which clog up the air-cells, and dose 
the avenues of life, or stick along the parched fauces as if reluctant 
to convey their poisons to the lungs. 

Stoves have no doubt abridged the sum of human life, but by these 
subterranean iron furnaces we are truncated— cut short in the 
middle. It is an error to suppose fik&t hot-air furnaces can ever be 
so constructed or managed, at least in private houses, as not in any 
degree to prove detrimental to health. We wish we could persuade 
ourselves that this is not so, for it is certainly very agreeable in a 
climate like ours, to enjoy throughout all the rooms and passages of 
the house warm and uniform temperature ; but ib is just tliis oven 
warmth which is one of the sources of mischief. The inmates are so 
little accustomed to the cold within doors, and become so morbidly 
sensitive, that they shudder at the idea of going out, and if they 
ever do venture into the air, the frost enters into their open pores, 
and they hasten back to their shelter, chilled, exhausted and dis- 
couraged. They are no better able to endure the storms of winter 
than a plant reared in a hot-house. It was the venerable Bede, I 
think, who said, ** When men lived in houses of willow, they were 
of oak ; but when they lived in houses of oak, they were of willow." 

WHAT IS NEEDED. 

We need for our dwellings more ventilation and less heat ; we 
need more out-door exercise, more sunlight, more manly, athletic 
and rude sports ; we need more amusements, more holioays, more 
frolic and noisy, boisterous mirth. Our infants need better nourish- 
ment than colorless mothers can ever furnish, purer milk than 
distilleries can manufacture ; our children need more romping and 
less study. Our old men more quiet and earlier relaxation from the 
labors of life. All men, both yoimg and old, need less medicine 
and more good counsel. Our cities need cleansing, paving and 
draining. The Asiatic cholera, the yellow fever, the plague and 
many other fearful epidemics are callod the opprobria of our art, 
and our fellow-citizens upbi-aid us with the feebleness and ineffici- 
ency of om- resources in staying their fatal progress. When will 
they learn that although we do not fail to cure these maladies, the 
more precious secret of prevention is in our possession, and has 
been for these many years ? 

2. PHYSIOLOGICAL FACT IN REGARD TO VOCAL 
MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 

I here introduce a fact which has been suggested to me by my 
profession, and that is, that the exercise of the organs of the breast, 
by singing, contributes very much to defend them from those 
diseases to which the climate and other causes expose them. The 
GermaiLs are seldom afflicted with consumption, nor have I ever 
known but one instance of spitting blood among them. This, I 
believe, is in part occasioned by the strength which their Imigs 
acquire by exercising them frequently in vocal music, for tins 
constitutes an essential branch of their education. — Dr, Rtith, 



3. FACTS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
A man is taller in the morning than at night to the extent of half 
an inch, owing to the relaxation of the cartilages. The human brain 



is the twenty-eighth of the body, but in the horse but a fcnr- 
hiindredth. Ten days per annum is the average sickness of human 
life. About the age of 36, the lean man generally becomes faitter, 
and the fat man leaner. Richter enumerates 600 distinct species of 
disease in the eye. The pube of children is 180 in a minute ; at 
puberty it is 80 ; and at 60, only 60. Dr. Lettom ascribes health 
and wealth to water ; happiness to small beer ; and all diseases and 
crimes to the use of spirits. Elephants live for two hundred, three 
hundred, and even four hundred years. A healthy full-grown ele- 
phant consumes thirty potmds of grain per day. Bats in India are called 
flying foxes, and measure six feet from tip to tip. Sheep in wild 
pastures, practice self-defence by an array in which rams stand fore- 
most, in concert with ewes and lambs, in the centre of a hollow 
square. Three Hudson's Bay dogs draw a sledge, loaded with 300 
pounds, fifteen miles per day. One pair of pigs will inm^ease in six 
years to 1X9, 160, taking the increase at fourteen per annum. A 

Cof sheep, in the same time, would be but 64. A single female 
lefly produces in one season 20,060,320 eggs. The £a, graas- 
hopi)er and locust jump 200 times their own length, equal to a 
quarter of a mile for a man . 
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1. WINTER SCENES. 

The London Ath^naum thinks the imaffery of the following poem, by 
Mr. 8. H. Bradbury, is rarely cicelled: 

The leaves have fallen from the trees. 

The alder trembles at the door : 
And like the surge of angry seas. 

The mad storm moans across the moor ! 
The frosts are penciling the panes, 

With many a quaint and rare device ; 
Above the leafless village lanes, 

Are seen unbroken spots of ice ! 

The rime upon the hedge-row seems 

More purely white than ermine robes ; 
The solemn sun but weakly beams,— 

Hangs in the sky like blood-red globe. 
The poor birds flit from spray to spray, 

A dense mist hangs upon the world ; 
And in the daylight waxes gray. 

Like smc^e from heavy ordnance rolled ! 

Deep silence reigns in every vale, 

No streamlet tinkles as it flows ; 
Save when struck by tlie northern gale ; 

That harps in thunder as it blows ! 
The ivy round the cottage door, 

Looks perished in the dim cold light : 
And roimd our homes the mad winds roar, 

And strike with all their groaning might. 

The holly's muffled with the snow, 

Thro' which the rubied berries peep 
Like drops of coral, while below 

The river's bound in icy sleep ! 
We list the north with thunder-tone 

Rock giant trees from root to crown ; 
While massive clouds look sad and lone. 

And with a sudden grandeur frown ! 

The snow flakes fall in reeling showers. 

In many wild and grotesque forms ; 
And soon the hills appear like towers, — 

The bulwarks of the rolling storms ! 
And day, storm- vanquished, coldly dies, 

When night in savage glory reigns ; 
With snow-bound earth and unstarred skies, 

Amid the howl of hurricanes ! 



2. THE HEIR APPARENT TO THE CROWN OF 
ENGLAND 

On Wednesday the ninth of November, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales attained his eighteenth year, and in event of a 
demise of the Crown, would rule in his own right as Albert the 
First. The Prince's natal day occurs on the 9tli of November, the 
day when all the Corporations in this kingdom elect their Mayors, 
and both events are accompanied by the merry ringing of bells, and 
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other demoiii0trations of rejoicmg, either of which celebcatioiui would 
be an eyent in itself, out the combined occurrences impart 
to the day a local as well as a national character. The London 
Times lately indiilges in felicitations at the exti-aordinary changes 
which have been witnessed dnring the Prince's minority : — "Although 
(it says) of no great political importance, the completion of the 
period at which the eldest son of Queen Victoria is competent to 
take upon himself the duties of royalty cannot be anounced without 
giving rise, in the niiud of most unthinking, to very serious reflec- 
tions. How vast are tlie changes which have taken place in the 
course of the life of this young Pnnce ! How enormous the increase 
of wealth, how wide the spread of knowledge, how wonderftd the 
progress in the arts which tend to promote human happiness ; how 
wonderful, also, the progress in those arts which are devoted to 
the purposes of war and destruction ! What may not be accom- 
plished before the close of a career which, short as it is, has already 
witnessed wonders that in the sleepy old times would have been 
enough for the history of centuries !" The articles winds up by 
a declaration which we hold to be indisputable, that the three 
most popular Sovereigns in Europe at the present moment are Queen 
Victoria, the King of the Belgians, and tne King of Sardinia, — all 
limited monarchs, who have frankly accepted their position, and 
honourably and in good faith discharge its duties. 



3. A YOUNG MAN'S HOURS OF PERIL. 

To a young man away from home, friendless and forlorn in a 
great city, the hours of peril are between sunset and bed-time ; for 
the moon and the stars see more evil in a single hour than the sun 
in his whole day's circuit ; the poef s visions are all composed of 
tender and soothing images. It orings the wanderer to his home, 
the diild to its mother's arms, the ox to its stall, and the weary 
laborer to his rest. But to the gentle-hearted youth, who is thrown 
upon the rocks of a pitiless city, and stands homeless amid a thou 
sand homes, the approach of evening brings with it an aching sense of 
loneliness and desolation, which comes down upon the spirit like 
darkness upon the earth. 

In this mood, his best impulses become a snare to him, and he is 
led astray, because he is social, affectionate, sympathetic, and warm- 
hearted. If there be a young man thus circumstanced within the 
sound of my voice, let me say to him that books are the friends of 
the friendless, and that a library is the home of the homeless. A 
taste for reading will always carry you into the best possible company, 
and enable you to converse with men who will instruct you by their 
wisdom, and charm you by their wit ; wlio wiU soothe you when fret- 
ted- refresh yon when weary, counsel you when perplexed, and sjrm- 
pathize with you at all times. Evil spirits, in the middle ages, were 
exercised and driven away by the beU, book and candle — ^you want 
but two of these agents — ^the book and the candle — Oeorge S. ffiU- 
iard. 



4. CROWDING INTO THE PROFESSIONS. 

Among the worst features of the education of youth at the pre- 
sent day, and one which at some time in the future may be felt in 
the prosperity of our nation, is that of forcing a huge portion of 
young men into the professions. It is a great wrong in parents and 
tutors to hold up the idea to youth in their charge, that the only 
road to honor and distinction is through the channels of professional 
life. Besides this direct influence in forcing the intellectual powers 
beyond their capacity, and in misdirecting and perverting the 
natural tastes, it induces a false opinion of mechanical pursuits, and 
begets a disrelish, a contempt of manual labor, which oftentimes 
leads to improfitable and worthless lives. 



6. HOUSEHOLD AND PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 

The household is the place for all real and permanent ref onus to 
begin. Every house ought to be a school of moral discipline ; a 
nursery of piety, the garden where virtue should be planted, 
germinate, take root and strengthen, before it shall be exposed to 
the fitful tempests of human passion, and the uncertain tide of this 
world's fortune. It is to our Christian mothers that the countiy 
must look for the preservation of its liberties and the permanence of 
its institutions. It is from their influence that the Church does 
hope. On them, as the conservators of pibty and virtue, necessarily 
rests the responsibility of perpetuating all that is good among us ! 
And it is by similar iiAuences and means that their places are to be 
filled in time to come. And unless the youth of our beloved country 
are early and carefully taught the ennobling principles of our holy 
go^>el, we can rely with no good security for the continued prosperity 
of our country and the permanence of its liberties. 



Our influence is to be perpetuated through our children, and, if 
we would have this most effectually tell to the honour of God and 
the good of our race, We must mould the plastic mind in infancy, 
call forth its noble energies, engraft in the heart, the fountain and 
source of action, the words of fife and salvation, while we guard 
faithfully all the avenues to vice, least the destroyer blight our hopes 
in the tender bud. 

It is in very early life that the destiny of our children is determin- 
ed ; early habits are inveterate, and will live and exert theii- influence 
long after our children have passed from under our immediate care. 
If the father would have his sons grow up to be useftil and liappy 
(and what father would not ?), let him make his own home attractive 
and agreeable, and let him provide suitable food for the minds of 
his children, and let him spend his leisure moments around his own 
fireside, in instructing their minds, in developing their moral 
affections, and in inculcating right principles of action ; and by so 
doing he will cause them to love their homes, virtue, and God, and 
leave them rich in knowledge and strong in every virtuous principle, 
so that his work shall abide and his influence shall live after him, and 
multiply itself in an inflnite series of progression. 

The hallowed influences of home, and the sacred associations of 
the hearth-stone, where consistent piety presides with winning grace 
and loving mood, are the schools where men are most successfully 
trained for God and their country. — British Mothers^ Journal. 

XIII. ^tnt mnal ^tfUm tff ^am. 

WSBSTKR*S Am BRIO 1^ DiCnoNART OP THC EmGUBH LANGUAGE. — 

We have already expressed Id this Journal our high opioion of this 
admirable work. We havs eiooe received a copy of the new pictorial 
edition of the work— the improvements and additions in which are ao 
numerous and important, as fully to justify its claims to the pre-eiuinence 
in American philological works which it has so long enjoyed. To the 
Dictionary proper, the author has prefixed an iuteresting diasertaiion on 
the origin, histor;^ and connection of the langu.<ige8 of Western Asia and 
Europe, with an explanation of the principles on which lauguages are 
formed. The whole work is carefully revised and enlarged, by the Hev. 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., of Yale Ooliege, a iiiOBt indefatigable editor 
and philologist. Although we object to the oi-thogruphy which Dr. WeV«ter 
has seen fit to adopt, in regard to bome words, we canuot object to the 
correctness and fulness of the definitions ; the careful collection of instances 
of the authorised usage of words ; the table of synouyms, aad the faith- 
ful representation of the pronunciation of tlie Ea^Ush language in its 
present state. Uichardson^s Dictionary is more minute and comprehensive; 
but for a general reference dictionary this fully snswers all practical 
purposes. 

The ''Pictorial" part of this dictionary consists of fifteen hundred fiuely 
executed illustrations of objects in architecture, mechanics, heraldry, ship- 
ping, costume, natural history, archaaology, mythology, <&c. These 
illustrations are placed together us in the encyclopediad, and are arranged 
by subjects alphabetically, reference being made in the text to the 
illustration, and in the illnstratcd page to the text. Th*>y are chiefly taken 
from Blackie's Imperial Gazetteer, — an admirable English publication 
formed on the basis of Webster's Dictionary. 

The appendix contains 10,000 new words, gathered since 1847. These 
are mostly scientific and technical words, and many of those now make 
their first appearance in a dictionary. Dr. Goodrich's table of Synonyms, 
extends to 70 quarto pages, and includes over 2,000 words. These 
are grouped together with scholarly nicety and correctness. 

The pronouncing table of 8,000 names, not only give:) the pronunciation 
of these names, but their nationality and the departments in which they 
were distinguished. Several names of little importance are included. 

A list is given of Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish quotations and 
phrases, which includes thtise most usually reproduced in English literature. 
There is also a copious table of common abbreviationH, and of coranicrctal, 
mathematical, and other arbitrary signs. Also a list showing the peculiar 
use of words and terms in the Bible, Ac Ac, 

The work is published by Messrs. G. and G. Merriam, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and is approved by the Oouncil of Public Instruction for 
use in Public Schools and Libraries in Upper Canada. 

Archaia, or Studies of the Cosmogony, and natural history of the 

Hebrew Scriptures, by J. W. Dawsou, LL.D., F.G.S., Prlncipjil of McOill 
College. Montreal ; B. Dawson and Son As a highly valuable addition 
to our slender stock of Canadian Literature, we cordially welcome this 
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handsome yolume. It is well prioted by Mr. Lovell, and is presented to 
the public by the pabliaher in a very creditable shape. The acoomplished 
and amiable author has displayed great industry and seal in the prepara- 
tion of the work. It is forcibly, and in some parts eloquently, written ; and 
the air of sincerity and earnestness which pervades it, carries the reader on 
from page to page, even where he may not fully agree with the author. 

It would require a much Urger space than is at our disposal to do jus- 
tice to Dr. Dawson's work; but as some will hesitate to adopt his Geo- 
logical theory or concur in some other of his views, it may be proper to 
give the following extract from the preface in which the author concisely 
states the object of the work : 

" This work is not intended as a treatise on elementary Geology, with 
Theological applications, nor as an attempt to establish a scheme of 
reconciliation between Geology and the Bible. It is the result of a series of 
ezegetical studies of the first chapter of Genesis, in caooection with the 
numerous incidental references of nature and creation in other parts of the 
Holy Scriptures. A. farther use to be served by such a work, even after all 
the numerous treatises already published^ is that of affording to geologists 
and the readers of Geological works, a digest of the cosmical doctrines to be 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures, when treated strictly according to the 
methods of interpretation proper to such documents, but with the actual 
state of geological science full in view. On the other hand, biblical students 
and Christians generally, may be interested in noting the aspects in which 
the scriptural cosmogony presents itself to a working naturalist, regarding 
it from the stand-point afforded by the mass of facts and principles 
accumulated by modern seienee " 

The work extends to upwards of 400 pages, including the index and ap- 
pendix. It is dedicated to His Excellency Sir Edmund Head, as "a 
scholar and a man of science. ** 

The U. E.; A Talb of Uppkr Cakaoa.— Niagara, 1869.— 

Mergers A. H. Armour, & Co. Toronto. We have looked through this 
anonymous poem with much pleasure. As an offering of the Canadian 
Muse, it deserves a kindly welcome. The sufferings and privations of the 
heroic people whose sacrifice of their own homes and flresides, in the 
cause of duty and honor led to the early settlement of Upper Canada 
deserve, as we hope they will yet receive, a triumphant vindication for the 
part they took in the eventful drama of the American Revolution. Tlie 
design of the Poem (as expressed by the author) is ** mainly to preserve the 
peculiar traits of a generation of men, now alas ! nearly passed away ; the 
United Empire Loyalists of Canada." The poem sketches the adventures 
of a party of emigrants who arrive in Upper Canada by way of Quebec ; 
and to whom on their arrival in the neighbourhood of an old U. E. Loyalist, 
the old veteran recounts bis exploits and privations The poem further 
sketches some incidents in theretwUionof 1887, in which the personages 
introduced t<K)k part. Hugh (a son of the hero,) being alone a traitor to 
his Queen and cmuntry, loses his life in the fray. The language and 
versification are good ; but they rarely rise above the character of the 
events narrated. 

[Notices of books received from Messrs. Leonard Scott and Co., and F. D. 
Han imau, New York ; Professor Silliman, New Haven ; Tilson and 
Co., and 0. Stone, Boston ; &c. ^., will be inserted in our next] 
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CANADA. 

Universitt ok Trinity Collkqe. — Annual Convocation. — The 

annual meeting of the convocation of the University of Trinity was held 
;it the appointed time in the College Hall. Sir J. B. Robinson, fiart^ 
r/hnncelior of the U niversity, presided as usual ; and after convocation had 
been opened with the accustomed prayers the following degrees were 
oonfei red ;— B. A.— Bethune, C. J. 8. ; Wood, J ; Miller, J. A. ; Nesbitt, 
G. ; Baldwin, M. S.; Carruthers, G. T. ; Cooper, H. D.; Patterson, Rev 
E. ; Williams, Rev. A. ; B. A. ad Eundem. — Johnson, Rev. Samuel, T. C*. 
D. M. A. ad Eundem.— Kendall, Rev. E. K St. Johns, Cambridge; Mo- 
Lean, Rev John, King's College, Aberdeen. M. A. — Johnson, Rev. Samuel 
B. C. D. — Vaukoughnet, Salter. M. D — Mackenzie, John Thomas. 

The following prizes were then distributed : 

McNeely, John — Oiancellor's prize (for 1st class in Math, honors 1868,} 
and Bishop of Toronto's Theological prixe. Bethune, C. J. S.— Classical 
priie, Srdyear. Cayley, £— Mathematical prixe 8rd year. Stewart^P. 



E. — Classical prize, 2nd year. Stewart, P. E. — Mathematical prise, 2nd 
year. Fleming, Rev. W. CaiTuthers, G. T. — 1st Kent prize for Tbeologieal 
Essay' Cooper, H. D. — 2nd Kent prize. Cayley, J. — Dr. Fuller's 1st 
Reading prise. McLeod, D. — Dr. Fuller's 2nd Reading prize. Stewart, 
P. B. — Archdeacon of York's prize for Ijatin verses. Carruthers, G. T.— 
Chemistry prize in 3rd year. Bethune C. J. S, Cayley, B. — Prize for 
Geology in Srd year. Douglas, J— Ohemistry prize in 2nd year. Douglas. 
J.— Prize for Geology, 2nd year. Evans, L. H.— Chemistry prize, 1st year, 
Montgomery— Prize for Experimental Philosophy, Ist year. Carruthers. 
—Dr. Bovell's medal, in Natural Theolgy 1868. The Latin prize poem 
" Magna est fonerum religto," was recited by Mr. Stewart, and received 
with great applause. 

The following Students were then matriculated :— Frsiser, J. W. B. ; 
Baldwin, A. H. ; McCleary, J ; Trew, A. G. L ; Briggs, W. T. ; Cooke, A. 
B. ; Pomeri, R. S.; Fidler, A; McMartin, M. M. The proceedings were 
dosed by the pronouncing of the benediction by the Bishop of Toronto. 

The following gentlemen were elected to scholarships, at the annual 
examination in June ; Harrison. R. — Wellington Scholar ; Evans L. H. — 
Burnside Scholar ; Henderson, E.— Allan Scholar. At the matriculation 
examination in October; Fraser J. W. B. — 1st Foundation Seholar; 
Baldwin A. H.— 2nd do.; McCleary J.— Srd do. ; Trew A. C. L.— 4th do. 
Divinity Scholars;— Bethune C.J. &-^ubilee Scholar; Badgley 0. H., 
Carruthers G. T.. and Henderson A.— Church Society Scholars. At a 
meeting of Convocation held on October 16th, Evans H. J., and Patterson 
C. W. were admitted to the d^^ree of Bachelor of Arts, and at a meeting 
held on November 29th, Kingston, P. W. was admitted to the degree of M. 
A., and B. C. L. 

The following is the class list containing the names of tliose Students 
who passed the Examination for B. A , at Michaelmas Term, 1869. In 
Honors— Languages, class L : Bethune, 0. J. S. CUss IV. : Paterson, C. 
G. ; Wood, J. In Mathematics Ac, Class IV. : Bethune, C. J. S. ; Evans, 
H. J.; Miller. J. A.; Nesbitt, J.; Passmen: Baldwin, M. S.; Carruthers, 
G. T. ; Cayley, E. ; Cooper, H. D. ; Patterson, E. 

UMivKasiTT OF VioroRiA CoLLiOB.- The Fall Term of the Uni- 
versity of Victoria College came to a close on the 2l8t ultimo. The semi- 
annual examinations took place on the 1 6th, 16th, 19th, and 20th. On 
Wednesday afternoon, a meeting was held in the Wesleyan Church, at 
which a number of Ef>says were read, by various members of the Junior 
Class, the composition and delivery of which reflected (on the whole) great 
credit upon the young orators and their alma mater. The chair was taken 
on this occasion by Professor Kingston, A. M., in consequence of the una- 
voidable absence of President Nelles, A. M., who was detained by a severe 
domestic bereavement. In introducing the young esssyists to the audience, 
Mr. Kingston referred to the fact that it was the first time that members 
of the Junior Class had been called upon to deliver addresses in public, and 
deprecated any comparison with the essays of those who had completed 
their University curriculum. He also dwelt with evident satisfaction on 
the gratifying result of the examination just concluded. We subjoin 8 list 
of the Essays and their authors: Salutatory: A. Burns, Toronto. Russia: C 
Bristol, Bath. The Democratic Spirit ; J. Hosaaek, Cobourg. Mahomedan- 
itm : M'Clive, Chippewa. " Let there be light :" J. Philip, Weston. TVt- 
wnphs of Modern Times: E. C. Rupert, Mapleville. EartKs Battle-Fields: 
W. J. Shaw, Kingston. Decisions of Conscience : W. E. Scott, Toronto. 
Destiny of the English Language: W. Watson, Graham ville. — Cobourg Star, 

UirrvEasiTT of Quern's Collkgk, Kingston. — We learu that upon 

the report of the Rev. Dr. Barclay, of Toronto, and Alexander Morris Hlsq., 
of this city, who visited Scotland for the purpose, the Rev. W. Leitch, ot 
Monimail, Scotland, has been appointed Principal of Queen's College, 
Kingston. Mr. Leitch is distinguished for his proficiency in astronomy 
and the natural sciences generally, having taught them in the University of 
GUsgow. — Montreal Witness. 

Univbssitt of McGill CoLLiOB Montreal.— The Montreal Oagette 
states, that the matriculated students in the University up to this d.itc are 
as follows :— Faculty of Law 87 ; Faculty of Medicine, 99 ; Faculty of 
Arts, including the Special Course of Engineering, 60—186 in all. Besides 
these there are a few occasional students. These numbers are larger than 
in any previous session, and some increase may be expected after the 
Christmas vacation. The MoGilL Normal School has 76 teachers in training. 
The above numbers are exclusive of the pupils of the High School, 252 in 
number, and of those of the Model Schools, which accommodate 800 pupils, 
and are full* 
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OouROiL OF PcTBLic IifaTBUCTioN FOK LowEB Camada. — Secretary*! 

Office, (East,) Quebec, Dec. 17th, 1869. His Ezceliency the GoTernor 
Oeneral has been pleased to make the followiDg appoiotments : — The Bight 
Revereod FraDcia Fulford, D.D., Lord Bishop of Montreal; the Right 
ReTerend Joseph Larooque, Bishop of Cydonia; the Honorables Sir 
Etienoe Pasdial Tach6, Kat., Louis Victor Sicotte, Timothy Lee Terrill, 
Thomas Jean Jacques Loranger ; the Reverends John Oook, D.D., Elaear 
Alemndre Taschereau, D.C.L., Patrick Dowd, Christopher Donkin, Esq., 
M.P.P., Gome Seraphin Chcrrier, Esq, Q.O., Antoine Polette, Esq, Q.O., 
Francois XaTier Gamean, Esq., Jacques Oremazie, Esq., LL.D. ; to be, 
together with the Superintendent of Schools for Lower Canada, the 
Honorable Pierre Joseph Olivier Chauveau, a Council of Public Instruction 
for Lower Canada. Lonis Giard, Esq., Secretary to the Education 
Department for Lower Canada, to be Recording Clerk to the Council of 
Public Instruction fur Lower Canada. 

North Wellington TKAoasas' Absooiation, under the presidency 

of A. D. Fordyce, Esq., has lately been formed. We would urge the 
teachers of the Riding to give it their cordial support. 

Thk First School in Canada. — We learn from our Canada ex- 
changes that the first school in Canada was kept by Father Le/eune at 
Quebec, in 1682. It consisted of a Negro boy and an Indian boy, to 
whom the good father taught reading and writing. He wrote to France 
that he would not exchange his class for the best university. The follow- 
ing year be had twenty pupilf*. most of whom came on foot every day from 
several miles in the country. That school was the foundation of the fa* 
moos Jesuit's College which produced men of eminence under the French 
regime, and was numerously attended when suppressed in 1676. The 
ODurse of studies wa4 identical with that of the College of ZcuU U Grand 
in Paris. It occupied an immense quadrangular building with a yard in 
he centre, which for the times, must have been a most stupendous con- 
struction, and is still one one of the largest in Quebec It has, ever since 
1776, been occupied by the troops, and is known under the anomalous 
appellation of 'the Jesuits' Barracks*.— 7?/fnott Teacher. 



QREAT BRITAIN. 

Cambridge UHiTKRsrrT.— The Hon. and Rev. Latimer Neville, 

master of Magdalen College, has been appointed Vice-chancellor of 
Cambridge UniversLiy for the ensuing academical year. 

Professor Forbes, who at present fills the chair of Natural 

Fhilosopliy at the University of Edinburgh, has been appointed Principal 
of the ITnited College of St Salvador and St. Leonard, in the University 
of St. Andrews. 

Sir John Forbes, the physician and auth«*r, has intimated hia 

intention of retiring from active life. He has presented his very valuable 
medical library, numbering about 8,000 volumes, to the Harischal College, 
Aberdeen, where he received his early education. He graduated in medicine 
at Edinburgh in 1817. 

Celtic PaorEssoRSHips. — Several public bodies and societies 

oonneeted with the Highhmds have memorialised the Scotch Universities* 
oommissioners to tiike the necessary steps for instituting and endowing 
Celtic profe8Sori«hiptf in some or all of the Scotch Universities. 

Qitbbn's College, Belfast. — The engineering school of the Queen's 

College, Belfest, is approved by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, as one in which an attendance for two years will qualify a stu- 
dent who has fulfilled also the other required conditions to become a 
ttodidate for admission to the engineering establishments of the public 
works department of India. 

The Working Men's College in Lomdon— Has progressed so 

aatisfttctorily that the institution has been removed to more commodious 
premises During the past year from 200 to 800 students on an average 
ktve attended the various classes, which include, among others, drawing, 
arithmetic, mathematics, geology, chemistry, English grammar and com- 
position, Lutin, Greek, French, and English, and Bible history. Of the 
students from October tu Christmiis, 1868, 109 out of 242 belonged strict- 
ly to the class of operatives, the remainder being principally clerks, 
trvlesmen, tradesmen's assistants, and warehousemen, and school masters. 
The operatives included, in the largest proportion, carpenters, cabninet 
nukers, piano-forte makers, watch aud clock makers, opticiaoa, printers, 
VMopoators, and bookbinders. The total number of students who joined 
tlie college in the first year was 400, in the second 860, in the third 260» 



in the fourth 296, and in the fifth, to the end of the second term, 169, making 
a total of 1476. There are classes for women in connection with the 
college, in which cookery and domestic economy are especially taught, as 
also reading and writing, an 1 vocal music, arithmetic, history, the BiUe, 
needlework, and geography. 

UNITED STATES. 

St. James College, Maryland. — ^The comer stone of the College 

of St. James, near Baltimore was laid on the 16th of November. The 
premises consist of 180 acres of land, purchased for $7,000— about $40 
per acre. The building will have a front of 280 feet, and will cost near 
$60,000. 

Baptist College, Alabama. — Jeremiah H. Brown, who had 

agreed to support fifty-two young men studying for the Baptist ministry in 
Howard College, Alabama, at an annual cost of $18,000 in the aggregate, 
has recently endowed a theological chair in that college by a contribution 
of $26,000, in addition to his former pledge. 

CoxNECTicoT School Fund Inorrasbd. — The Hartford Times says 

that Thomas W. Parmelee, of West Bloomfield, N. Y., by a will made in 
1866, after providing for the support of his widow, and making some small 
legacies, bequeathed his real estate to the School Fund of Connecticut, to 
be conveyed on the death of his wife, (now about 70 years of age.) The 
property is worth about $6 ,000. The School fund of Connecticut amounts 
to $2,044,672. Mr. Parmelee assigned as a reason for giving this property 
to the School Fund, that long ago, when he was poor, the State loaned him 
money, which gave him a start in the world, and from which he was 
enabled to leave a comfortable amount of property, after paying off the 
loan and all other indebtedness. 

WiBooNsiN Schools. — In Wisconsin there are 8,688 school districts, 

118 districts which have not reported, 1,611 parts of districts, 78 parts of 
districts which have not reported, and 667 school houses in joint districts. 
The whole number of children under four years of age who have attended 
school is 1,066 and of children over 10 years of age, 2,914. 

— ''— U. S. Libraries. — From M. S. Rhees' manual of the Public Libraries, 
Institutions and Societies in the United States we learn that the whole num- 
ber of libraries is 40,890, containing 12,720,686 volumes. Of the public 
libraries there are 1.297, containing 4,280,866 volumes Of these New York 
has 760,421 volumes, and Massachusetts 682.800. Pennsylvania ranks next 
with 467,716 volumes. A comparison of the number of volumes in public 
libraries in the largest cities shows New Tork has 846,186 ; Philadelphia, 
271,081; Boston, 268,079. The Astor library in this city is also the 
kugest public library in the oonntry, containing eighty thousand volumes, 
six thoosand more than the next in size, that of Harvard University. One 
fBiot worthy of remark is that of 4,008,081 Yolumes in the public libraries 
of all the states, (omitting the District of Columbia, which contains 272,886) 
there are 8,108,086 in those of the Free states, and 904,946 in those of 
the slave states. 

— ^Thb Boston Public LisaART contains nearly seventy thousand vol- 
umes of books, many ot them are rare and costly. Fifteen thousaod voU 
umes have been indexed and opened for gratuitous circulation. Most of the 
books have been privately donated. Any person professing to be a cit- 
izen of Boston is entitled to the privilege of the Library, without paying 
a subscription. A borrower can keep a book fourteen days. Over that 
time a slight fine is imposeil. The total losses of books for the past five 
years have amounted to $100. The fines have more than paid all the 
losses. 

XV. ^itwivji mA ^(Mitit %tHtUiqmt. 

Toronto Canadian Instftutb. — The following gentlemen were on 

Saturday evening elected office-bearers of the Canadian Institute : Pre- 
sident — Professor D. Wilson, LL. D. 1st Vice-President— Rev. Professor 
Hinoks, F. L. S. 2nd Vice-President— Professor H. Croft. D. C. L. Srd 
Vioe-President--J. Bovell, Esq. M. D; Treasurer— D. Crawford, Esq; 
Corresponding Secretary — Professor J. B. Cherrimaa, M. A ; Recording 
Secretary— Patrick Freeland, Esq ; Librarian— Professor H. Y. Hind, M. 
A ; Curator— J. F. Smith, Jun.. Esq; Council— Hon. G. W. Allan, M. L. C. 
W. Hay, Esq, Architect ; Professor E. J. Chapmau ; George R. E. Cook- 
bam, M. A ; a Fleming, Esq ; Thoe. Henning, Esq. 
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Ptolemy's Geooraput. — Mr. Sebaatinofi^ a Russiao savaot, haa 

diBCOvered an old m:iuu8cript of Ptolemy's Geography ia the Mooastery of 
Mouut Athos, and has made photographic copies of the maps for Uie classic 
world. 

A MuMiFioENT Donation. — The British Museum has just received 

a maguificeot addition to itcs ouoiismatic treasures, by the gift from the Count 
de Salis of his well-kuown collection of coins. These are in fourtet^n cab- 
inets, containing altogether as niaoy us 7,000 coins, brought together with 
the greatest taste during the Count's life, and at an expense of about £6,000. 

Ge&man PsasEVKJUNOS.— a carious instance of the patience and 

perse vex-ance of the Germans is afforded by a new Encyclopedia, which, 
ooramenoed at Berlin in 1778, is just completed in two hundred and forty- 
two volumes. Six editors have been employed upon it, and notwitbstaiiding 
the commotions which have shaken the country to its centre, the work has 
gone steadily forward, scarcely delayed by the events which furnished so 
much material for its pages. 

Union of France and England. — In addition to the prise of 60 

guiucas for the best Euglish essuy, the donor has offered one of £1,000 and 
and one of £260 for the best Freneh essays on ** The immeuse importance 
of a close unioii of Fnmoe and Euglaod, as well for their own interest an J 
welfare as for the interest and happiness of the world." MM. Thiers, Mig- 
nec, and Meriuioe, membera of the Institute, have consented to be the 
French adjudicators. 

Beauty and Learning. — Beauty is a great thing, but learning is 

better, (and Punch says) that in the estimation of the ancients even, the 
Muses counted for three times as much as the Graces. 
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NOTICE TO SENIOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 
Id the Consolidated Statutes for Upper Canada, which came 
into force on the 5th of December, it is enacted that the old 
statutory regulation, in regard to the average number of pupils 
attending Senior County Grammar Schools, shall be enforced for 
the future. These Schools will not, therefore, be entitled, in 
18()0, to the additional ^400 apportioned to them, unless the 
average number of daily bona-fide Grammar School pupils in 
Greek and Latin equals ten ; or more than ^^200 additional 
when this average attendance is below ten. 



SCHOOL RKGISTKRS SUPPLIED THROUGH LOCAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the DepArt- 
ment, to Couimon and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships by the County Clerk — through 
the local Superintendents Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools will be sent 
direct to the head Masters, upon application to the Department. 

SCHOOLS MAPS AND APPARATUS. 
The Chief .Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, 
to any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to 
the Department by Municipal and School Corporations on 
behalf of Ghrammar and Common Schools ; and forward Maps, 
Apparatus. Charts, and Diagrams to the value of the amount 
thus augmented, upon receiving a list of the articles required. 
In all cases it will be necessary for any person, acting on behalf 
of the Municipality or Trustees, to enclose or present a written 
authority to do so, verified by the corporate seal of the Corpo- 
ration. A selection of articles to be sent can always be made 
by the Department, when so desired. 



PRIZES IN SCHOOLS. 
The Chief Superintendent will grant one hundred per cent, 
upon all sums not less than live dollars transmitted to him by 
Municipalities or Boards of School Trustees for the purchase ot 
books or reward cards for prizes in Grammar and Common 
Schools. Catalogues and Forms forwarded upon application. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

" Township and Courity Libraries are becoming the crown and glory of the Institu- 
tions of the ProTince.''~ix>r(i JBlgin at the Upper Canada Provincial Bx^Ufi-- 
tion, September, 1854. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education is prepared to appor- 
tion one hundred per cent, upon all sums which shall be raised 
from local sources by Municipal Councils and School Corpora- 
tions, for the establishment or increase of Public Libraries in 
Upper Canada, under the regulations provided according to law. 
Prison Libraries^ and Teachers* County Associatiou Libraries 
mav. under these regulations, be established hy County OounciU. 
as oranch libraries. 



PRE.PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the new Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circidars, &c., sent through the post mtut be pre-paid 
by the sender y at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Super- 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational 
Depository, will, therefore, please send such an additional aom 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
new Customs duty, as may be necessary. 

POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GBAM- 

MAR AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS. 

All official returns which are required by law to be forwarded 
to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superinteudent, and 
which arc made upon the printed blank forms furnished by the 
Educational Department, must be pre-paid, at the rate of one 
cent, and be open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TBACHEfiS. 

UNLESS TILEZ SUBSCBIBS TO THB FUKD. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools in Upper Canada who may wish to avail themselves at 
any future time of the advantages of the Superannuated Com- 
mon School Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for thenr 
to transmit to the Chiei' Superinteudent without delay, if they 
have not already done so, their annual subscription of 94, com- 
mencing with 1854. The law authorizing the establishment of 
this fund provides, " that no teacher shall be entitled to share in 
the said fund who shall not contribute to such fund at least at 
the rate of one pound per annum," No pension wiU be granted 
to any teacher who has not subscribed to the fund. 

THOMAS HODGINS. (Late of the Educational Department for Upper 
Canada,) BAKRISTER, &c., King St., East, Toronto. 
Toronto, January, 1860. np 

EXAMINATION OF COMMON SCHOOL TBACHERS, 
COUNT7 OF 70RK. 

pU OTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of Common Sdiool 

1 1 Teachers and others will take place un Tueaday, the 7th of February, • 
1860, at the Court Ilouie in Uie Ctli/ of Toronto^ at JHchmond Billy and 
at Newmarkety at 9 a.m. Candidates will be required to produoo eertiflcatee 
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JOHN JENNINGS, D.D., 

Chairman County Board. 
City of Toronto, 8 1 st Dec, 1 859. np 
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A S HEAD MASTER of the UNITED GRAMMAR, AND COMMON 
/5l schools, at Prescott, C. W. Appli cations with Testimonials, to 
be sent to H. D. Jessup, Esq., Chairman or the Board, before the 10th of 
February nexL Salary, £176 cy., per year. i 

Presoott, 11th January »1 sea . np { 
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ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of Education for twenty* 
five cents per line, which may be remitted in postage atamps^ or otherwiee. 
TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of Edueationy $1 per annum ; 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. Ail eubscriptioae 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance must it 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12| cents each. 

QP* All Communications to be addressed to Mr. J. George Hoduins, 
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THE VALUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBBAIIEES.* 
The followmg extracU> which we quote from the last animal 
Report of Hon. L. C. Draper, Supermtendent of Public In- 
fitruction, Wisconain, (who we regret to learn has failed to be 
re-«leeted to the office he so well jSIled) are timely and useful in 
our own country. The renewed interest felt in scTcral parts of 
the Province in regard tp Schpol Libraries, is full of promise for 
the intelligence and intellectual well-being of Upper Canada : 

** Next to the Common School, we want, in an educational 
point of Tiew, more and better books for the people to read ; 
and this is the great subject I wish respectfully, yet faithfully, 
to urge upon the attention of the people. I will introduce the 
subject by a few citations of high authority, as to the necessity 
of good books, and the inestimable blessings they are calculated 
to eonfer. 

*^ It is chiefly through books," obserred the late Dr. Chan- 
ning, " that we enjoy intercourse with superior minds, and these 
inyaluAble means of communication are in the reach of all. In 
the best books, great men talk to us, give us their most precious 
thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. God be thanked for 
hooks ! They are the Toices of the distant and the dead, and 
make us heirs pf the spiritual life of past ages. Books are the 

• Bee also some Talnable aitiplM^i&thiy i|Dportl^lt raltiect in this Jounial for Dqo. 
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true leyellers. They give to all who will faithfully ^se tfaem« 
the society, the iqpiritaal preseiice of the greatest of our r^ce. 
No matter how poor I am. No matter though the prosperous 
of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If thp 
Sacred Writers will enter and take up their abode under my i^^, 
if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakspeare op^n to me the worlds pf imagination^ and the wprk- 
ings -of the hunon heart, and Franklin to enriph me with his 
practical wis4o;(n, I shall not pine for want of intellectual com- 
panionship, and I jnAy become a cultivated man, though ei^- 
cluded from whaf is called the best society in the place where I 
live. To ma]^e fhis means of culture effectual, a man must s^ 
lect good books, sueh as httre beetn vritten by rig^t-minded imd 
strong-minded men, real thinkers, who, instead of diluting hj 
repetition what others say, have something to say themselv^ 
and write to give relief to full earnest souls ; and these works 
must not be skimmed over for amusement, but read with fixed 
attention and a reverential Ipye of truth. In selecting boo)c|f» 
we may be aided much by those who have studied more than 
ourselves. 

** One of the very interesting features of our times," contin^^s 
Dr. Channing, ''is the multiplication of books, and their dis- 
tribution tbr^uigh all pouditions of society. At a small expense, 
a man can now possess himself of the most precious treasures of 
English literature. Books^ which were formerly confined to a 
few by their costliness, ar^ now accessible to the multitude ; and 
in this way a change of habits is going on in society, highly fa- 
vourable to the culture of the people. Instead of dependii^ on 
casual rumour and loose conversation for most of their knowledge 
and objects of thought ; instead of forming their judgments in 
crowds, and receiving their chief excitement from the voices of 
neighbours, men are now learning to study and reflect alone, to 
follow out continuously, to determine for themselves what shall 
engage their minds, and to call to their aid the knowledge, ori^- 
nal views, and reasonings of men of all countries and ages ; and 
the results must be a deliberateness and independence of judg- 
ment, and a thoroughness and extent of information, unknown 
in former times. The diffusion of these silent teachers, books, 
through the whole community, is to work greater effects than 
artillery, machinery and legislation. Its peaceful agency is to 
supersede stormy revolution. The culture, which is to spread^ 
whilst an unspeakaUe good to the individual, is also tp become 
the stability of nations." 

''For mapy yeiurs," remarks that faithful friend of education^ 
Mr O. B. Emenont ''and mtny times it year, I bare psssed bj 
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the shop of a diligent, industrious mechanic, whom I have often seen 
bnsjr at his trade, with his arms bare, hard at work. His industry 
and steadiness hare been succeasfol, and he has gained a competency. 
But he still remains wisely devoted to his trade. During the day 
you may see him at his work, or chatting with his neighbours. At 
night, he sits down in his parlour, by his qidet fireside, and enjoys 
the company of his friends. And he has the most extraordinary col- 
lection of friends that any man in New England can boast of. 
William H. Prescott goes out from Boston, and talks with him about 
Ferdinand and IsabelU. Washington Irving comes from New York, 
and tells him the story of the wars of Grenada, and the adventurous 
voyage of Columbus, or the legend of Sleepy Hollow, or the tale of 
the Broken Heart G^rge Bancroft sits down with him, and points 
out on a map, the colonies and settlements of Americ^tiieir circum- 
stances and fates, and gives him the early history of liberty. Jared 
Sparks comes down from Cambridge, and reads to him the letters of 
Washington, and makes his heart glow with the heroic deeds of that 
god-like man for the cause of his country. Or, if he is in the mood 
of poetry, his neighbour Washington Allston, the great painter, stepe 
in and tells him a story, — and nobody tells a story so well,— or re- 
peats to him lines of poetry. Bryant comes with his sweet wood- 
notes, which he learnt among the green hills of Berkshire. And 
Richard H. Dana, father and son, come, the one to repeat grave, 
hwt-stirmig poetry, the other to speak of his Two Years before the 
Mast, Or, if this mechanic is in a speculative mood, Professo 
Hitchcock comes to talk to him of all the changes that have befallen 
the soil of Massachusetts, since the flood, and before ; or Professor 
E^y tries to show him how to predict a stozm. Kor is his acquaint- 
ance confined to his own country. In his graver hours, he sends 
for Sir John Herschel, from across the ocean, and he comes and dis- 
courses ^oquently upon the wonders of the vast creation,— of all the 
worlds that are poured upoll our si«^ht by the glory of a starry night 
Nor is,it across the stormy ocean of blue waves alone that his friends 
come to visit him ; but across the darker and wider ocean of time, 
oome the wise and the good, the eloquent and the witty, and ait 
down by his table> and discourse with him as long as he wishes to 
listen. That eloquent blind old man of Scio, with beard descending 
to his girdle, still bfind, but still eloquent, sits down with him ; and 
as he sang, almost three thousand years ago, among the Grecian isles, 
■mga the war of Troy, or the wanderings of the sage Ulysses. The 
poet of the human heart comes from the banks of Avon, and the poet 
^Paradise from his small garden-house in Westminster ; Bums 
from his cottage on the Ayr, and Scott from his dwelling by the 
Tweed ;-^d, any time these three yens past, may have been seen 
by his fireside a man who ought to be a hero with school-boys, for 
no one ever so felt for them ; a man whom so many of your nei^- 
bours m B<»ton lately strove in vain to see,— Charles Dickens. In 
the midst of sudi friends, our friend the leather-dresser Hves a happy 
and respected hfe. not less respected, and far more happy, than if an 
uneasy ambition had made him a representative in Congress, or a 
floyemor of a State ; and the more respected and happy ttat he dis- 
dams not to labor daily in his honorable calling. 

"My young friends, this is no fancy sketch. Many who hear 
me toiow as weU as I do, Thomas Dowse, the leather-dresser of 
^bndgeport, and many have seen his choice and beautiful Ubrary. 
But I supp<Me there is no one here who knows a neighbour of his, 
who had m his early yean the same advantages, but who did not 
unprove them ,•— who had never gained this love of reading, and 
TJlio now, m consequence, instead of leading this happy imd desir- 
able Me, wastes his evenings with low company at taverns, or dozes 
them away by his own fire. Which of these Uves will yiu choose 
to lead ? They are both before you. 

"Some of you, perhaps, are looking forward to the hfe of a 
farmer ;— a very happy life, if it be weU spent On the southern 
side of a gently slopmg hiU in Natick, not far from the place where 
may be stiU standing the last wigwam of the tribe of Indians of 
ttat name, in a oon^ortable farm-houae, Hves a man whom I some- 
tunes go to see. I find him with his former's frock on, sometimes 
at the olough-taU, sometimes handling the hoe or the axe ; and I 
never shake his hand, hardened by honorable toiL without wishing 
that I could haijden my own poor hands by his side in the same 
rei^ectable employment I go out to look with him at trees, and 
to talk about them; for he is a lover of trees, and so ami: and he 
IS not unwTllmg, when I come, to leave his work for a strofl in the 
I!.^4«. *; ^'^•^'' *^* ^^ hinguage of pknts, and they have 
^fJS? ^Z ^ly Mid uses, fle, again, is a reader, a^d has 
ooUected about hunaset of friends, not so numerous as our friend 
Dowse, nor of just the same character, but a goodly number of 
very entOTtauung and instructive ones ; and he finds time every day 
to e^joy their company. His winter evenings he spends with ihem, 
and m repeating exronments which the chemists and philosopheii 
have made. He leads a happy life. Time never han|s heavy on 
«^^i. ^oj-ac^aawiweh^veaninvoluntiiryra^ect. 
On the other side of Boston, down by the coast, lived, a few 



years affo, a farmer of a far different character. He had been what 
is called fortunate in business, and had a beautiful farm in the 
country, and a house in town. Chancing to pass by his place, some 
four or five^ years ago, I stopped to see him. And I could not but 
congratulate him on having so delightful a place to spend his sum- 
mers in. But he frankly confessed he was heartily tired of it, and 
that he longed to go back to Boston. I found that he knew nothing 
about his trees, of which he had many fine ones, — ^for it was an M 
place he had bought^ — ^nor of the plants in his garden. He had no 
oooks, and no taste for them. His time hung 1^ a burden on him. 
He enjoyed neither his leisure nor his wealth. It would have been 
a blessing to bim if he could have been obliged to exchange places 
with his hired men, and dig in his garden for his gardener, or plough 
the field for his plough-man. He went from country to town, and 
from town to coimtry, and died, at last, weary and sick of life. 
Yet he was a kind man, and might have been a happy one but for 
a single miBf<»tuiie, — he had not karned to er^oy reading. The love 
of readiog is a blessing in any pursuit, in any course of life ; — nol 
lees to the merchant and sailor than to the mechanic and Urwat, 
What was it but love of reading which- made of a merchants 
apprentice, a man whom many of you have seen and all heaid o^ 
the truly great and learned Bowditeh ? " 

'< If I were to pray for a taste," remarked the learned Sir John 
Herschel, *' which should stand me in stead, under every ymg^ 
of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to 
me through life, and a shield against its ills, however things mig^t 
go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for 
reading. Give a man this taste, and you place -him in contact witit 
the best society in every period of history — ^witii the wisest, and ^ 
wittiest, with the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest charaoten 
whidi have adorned humani^. Tou make him a deniaeii of all 
nations— a contemporary of all ages. This world has been created 
for bim, It is hai^y possible but that his character should take a 
higher and better tone from the constant habit of associating wi& 
a dass of tMnkers, to say the least of it, above the average of 
human nature* " 

'< Books," says Dr. Edwards, ''are the greatest storehouses of the 
knowledge whidi the observation, experience, and researches of soo 
cessive generations have been accamulating. They offer to us the 
intellectoal wealth which myriads of laborers have oeen gathering, 
with painful toil, for thousands of years." '' If all the riches of 
both die Indies,'' exclaims Fenelon, ''if the kingdoms of Europe 
were laid at my feet, in exchange for my love of reading, I would 
spurn them all." 

"The working ma/n^^* says Rufus Choato, — "by whom I mean 
the whole brotherhood of vnd'astry — should set on mental culture, 
and that knowledge which is wisdom, a value so high— only not 
supreme-'-subordinate alone to the exercises and hopes of religion 
itself. And that is, that therein he shall so surely find rest firom 
labor ;. succor under its burdens ; forgetfulness of its cares ; com- 
posure in its annoyances. It is not always that the busy day is 
followed by the peaceful night It is not always that £atigue 
wins sleep. Often some vexation outside of the toil that has 
wasted the frame ; some loss in a bargain ; some loss by an in- 
solvency ; some imforeseen rise or fall of prices ; some triumph 
of a mean or fraudulent competitor; 'the law's delay, the proud 
man's contumely, the insolence of office, or some one of the spurns 
that patient ment from the unworthy takes ' — some self-reproach, 
perhaps — ^follow you within the door ; chill the fire-side ; sow the 
pillow with thorns ; and the dark care is lost in the last waking 
thought, and haunts the vivid dreauL Happy, then, is he who has 
laid up vn yotUh. and held fast in all fortune, a genuine andpoMion- 
ate love of readvng. True balm of hurt minds ; of surer and more 
healthful charm than 'poppy or marjoram, or all the drowsy 
syrups of the world ' — ^by that sin^e taste, by that ringle capacity, 
he may bound in a moment into the still region <^ delightful studies, 
and be at rest He recalls the annoyance that pursues him ; re- 
flecte that he has done aJl that might become a man to avoid, or bear 
it ; he indulges in one good, long, human sigh, picks up the volume 
where the mark kept Ins place, and in about the same time that it 
takes the Mahommedan in the Spectator to put his head in the bucket 
of water and raise it out, he finds himself exploring the arrow-maikad 
ruins of Kineveh with Layaid ; or worshipping at the spring head of 
the stupendous Missouri, with Clark and Lewis ; or watdung with 
Columbus for the sublime moment of the raising of the curtain from 
before the great mystery of the sea ; or looking reverentially on 
while Socrates — ^the discourse of immortality endecf— refuses the offer 
of escape, and issikes in his hand the poison, to die in obedience to 
the unrighteous sentence of the law ; or, perhaps, it is in the oontein- 
plation of some vast spectacle or phenomenon of Nature that he has 
found his quick peace—the renewed exploration of one of her great i 
laws — or some glimpse opened by the pencil of St Pierre, or Mum- 
boldt, or Chateaubriand, or Wilson, or the 'blessedness and glory of 
her own deep, oahn, and mighty existence.' " 
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" Idbniries for the people are wanted,*' exclaims Lamartine, the 
humano statesman of France. "These libraries must be in the 

eople's hands— in the hands of the women, the girls, the children, 
each fireside. In their evening honrs, in rain, in winter, when 
out of work, and on Sunday, thev mnst find at home that centre 
of offechon and virtue, the beneficial, high-toned, poetical, histori- 
cal, political, philosophical, religious, interesting, excitmg, and 
pleasing communion with the minds which, in aU ages, have best 
pnderstood, felt, written, or sung, the human heart and the human 
intellect ; these books must be the host, the visitors, the guests and 
the friends of the workman's home. Th^^ must take up little room ; 
^7 must cost little ; they must adapt themselves to the manners, 
the fortunejjmd the simplicity of the family in which they are 
admitted. They must even enter it gratuitously, like the air, the 
sunlight, or the sweet perfume of the garden." 



2. CIRCULATING LIBRARIES IN ENGLAND. 

The high price of new books in England puts it out of the power 
of the great middle classes to purchase them, and the Circulating 
Librazy system has consequently grown up to gigantic proportions. 
Ona estabhshment of the kind, that of Mr. Mudie, has come to be 
a power in the Commonwealth of Literature, and on the number of 
coi»ea purchased by him depends the success of many a new book. 
Thia will be apparent when we state that he announces that 2,600 
^piea of "Adam Bede" are in circulation among his customers. 
He gives the following statistics of his operations during the year 
from January, 1858 : Volumes circulated— History and Bioffraphv 
W,742 ; Travels and Adventures, 25,662 ; Fiction, 87,780 ; Miscell 
Janeous^ including Science, Religion, Reviews. Ac., 46,160 ; making 
a grand total of 316,044 volumes. The machinery by which this is 
aooompbahed is all ^systematically arranged.— -(See page da) 

I ^ NECESSITY OF APPARATUS AND LIBRARIES IN THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
JBttra^from ihe BepoH cf iheCommUtee an Apparatua atid District 
School Libraries, to the Iowa State Teacher^ Association. 
Yoitt committee, to which was referred the subject of Apparatus 
and District School Libraries, reports as follows ; 

Both subjects have been carefully considered, and the conclusion 

arrived at is, that it is high time that the people awake to their own 

mterest on these subjects. The cry of hard times has been heard 

i ttroughout the State— and very justly, too— and, surely, the people 

should make good use of every fragment of their own, and their 

I diildren s time ; and should learn to practice proper economy. Two 

; hundred and thirty thousand youths, abeady, look to the State for 

I n education. Six thousand teachers are annually employed : many 

, ttoTMonds of dollars are being expended in paying these teachers, in 

! omlding school-houses, and in furnishing fuel, Ac, to support these 

idiools. A work that requires so much money, and employs so 

much precious time, is fraught with great responsibilities ; and it is 

the op mion of your Committee, that three things should be strictiy 

I yerv ed : First. Todo thegreatest good to these two hundred and 

i Jtaty thousand youths. Secondly. To economise their time ; And, 

I mrdly. To save their money. Your Committee hold, that the 

msteconomy is to use just what mwiey and time is needed and no 

jBiore. ^ 

; J^^^ can be no doubt but that conducting schools without any 
i tod of school apparatus, is an expenditure of time, and money, 
Hiat the people are unable to afford. And, it is the opinion of your 
eommittee, that if no other means can be devised to procure neces- 
«iy apparatus for our public schools, that it would be an adoantage 
to the children, and to all concerned, to suspend them for six months, 
or even a year, and to use the money required to suimort them, for 
purchasing suitable school apparatus. 

Every school should have the necessary mi^ (up to the times), 
ffl^es, mathematical blocks, a numeral frame, charts of different 
tods, and at least, a small philosophical and chemical apparatus ; 
Jus furnishing teachers the means of illustrating intelligently to 
ftsir pupils the various branches taught. Until such apparatus is 
•Applied, very many things must pass unexplained, and &e youth 
IMS through our common schools, and probably through life, with 
«ily a smattering knowledge of many of the subjects they should 
best understand. '' 

In regard to school libraries, your committee believe that the peo- 
pt can better afford to purchase a small library for each sdiool 
^tctuMi and add a few good books to each, annually, and thus give 
J^ttths, and also the adults of our State, an opportunity to employ 
jbsb leisure hours at home, in reading useful books, and acquiring 
M^ knowledge, than they can to have them sp«id their idle hours 
B im(2ms s^, or in loafers' retreats and other pUoes of abomination 
gcttoa up, it ia daisied, <*to while away the ?<^n^(n>mft hgon," bat 



in fact are calculated to induce all, and especially the younff, who 
attend them to leam bad habits, and to make profligates, and often 
ouQaws, of them. 

Your committee concludes by adding, that, in its opinion, it is the 
duty of every true teacher and friend o/ education to use all honorable 
means to induce school officers, and especially the people at -the 
regular school meetings, to avaol themselves of the beneHt of the 
provisions made in the School Law for the purchase of apparatus 
and sehool libraries. 



IL THE MAGIC LANTERN AN AUXILIARY IN 
TEACHING. 

There is scarce any thing that can be called a scientific instrument 
that has so extensively ^yed the part of a humbug as the one 
mentioned in the heading of this article. It is, however, when 
properly constructed and used, — ^taken together with such pictures 
as can now be produced, — a means of illustrating science, art, iopo-^ 
graphy, and even history, that has few if any equals. 

Passing by all those which are mere toys, — ^the best instrument 
as commonly coustructecL are not such as can be used to exhibit 
satisfactorily paintings oi the highest finish. It may, however, be 
well to say in this connection, t^t for coarse pictures of ordinary 
execution, these lanterns answer better than a more perfect instru- 
ment, as they soften the outlines by their very want of defining 
power. 

The best lanterns, aa usually made, are constructed as follows : 
First a large tin box with a chimney, and holes in the bottom to 
admit air, and a good solar lamp to which a concave reflector is 
added. In front oi the lamp are the condensers, which consist of 
two convex lenses, the use of which is to render tiie divergent rays 
from the lamp paralleL In front of the oondensens is placed the 
picturo, and still &rther in the same direction are the magnifiers 
contained in the tube or nonle of the lantern. These magnifiers 
are usually double convex, or better plime convex lenses ; and here 
lies the great defect in the instrument. These magnifiers should be 
achromatic, i. e. , such a combination of lenses as to correct both the 
chromatic and especially the spherical aberration. Without thia 
arrangement, when the picture consists of simple Hnes, they appear 
when seen from a short distance as fringed with prismatic colors ; 
this, however, is the least defect, the other arising from s{^erical 
aberration, being very serious, and is as follows : When a series of 
parallel lines are ruled on the glass and thrown on the scroen, those 
lines and parts of lines nearest the ciroumference appear curved, and 
also when the centro of the picturo is distinct, the drcumf eronoe ia 
undefined and hazy. 

To correct these defects, it is usual to place a diaphram in the 
tube ; this is, however, to sacrifice about one half the lighl^ and 
consequently, the picturo can be ahown with equal illumination of 
only one half the aiae as with an achromatio mftgnifiAr of the sam* 
diimieter and focus. 

It is true, if tiie Drummond light be used, this is of less conse- 
ouenoe ; but even then the achromatic lenses aro much better, as the 
aiaphragm corrects onlv in part. 

The Drummond lijgrht is expensive, and troublesome to manage, 
and always requires time for proparation. 

With a good solar lamp, and the best sperm oil, a picturo three 
and a half inches in diametef can be thrown on the screen, with a 
suitable achromatic magnifier from six to ten feet in diameter^ accor- 
ding to the subject and transparency of the picture, and be brilliantly 
illuminated, — as much so aa with the common magnifier, if made 
from three to five feet in diameter. Moreover, with the achromat- 
ic, every part of the picturo will be distinct and sharply defined, 

I am awaro that I have stated these diameters of Dictures on the 
screen, for below what is said of them in catalogues of philosophioil 
instruments ; but a picturo to be satis&ctory, must be illuminated. 
The best substance for a screen ia white cartoon paper ; the pic- 
turo is seen, of course, by the light reflected from the surface, and 
not by light .transmitted through the screen. If pictures aro to be 
shown by the latter method, &i^ bleached cotton (wet) is the best 
material 

If it is desirable not to place the lantern veiy far from the screen, 
(say about fifteen to twenty feet,) a ^;ood '^ half plate" size camera 
tube, such as is used for photographic purposes, can be attached to 
the lantern instead of the ordinary nozzle, and this has the advan- 
tage of a rack and pinion m o tion. 

If it is desirable to place the lantern thirty or forty feet from the 
screen, and a six to ten feet picturo is desired, a longer nozzle must 
be made and an achromatic lens be specially propared. 

With a good lantern and suitable paintingja, a teacher can illus- 
trate to a whole school at once any subject that is within the limits 
of Painting, Drawing, or Phc^ography. 
Farexanpliea: Astconamy can be illwtiated to a class eren with 
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an imperfect instramenty m by no otiMr meanB. !%» brigfatoMB of 
the piotorert give eflects almost w true as the tetoaoope iMf. 

Aiiatomy, BotaiTf) all branches of Natural HiBtoiry, Gtoologj, 
Microflcopic Tiew«, Portraits, Maps, Works of Art, Seu^pttoB^ and 
celebncted pictures, Landscape views, Diagnms, ^, dca, oan all 
be delineated iritii tmtii, as to form, eolor, and ermy other attri- 
bute of a picture on eantas. Another beautifal feature of tJ^eaa 
pictures, is that many subjects admit of motion, whioh inaeaaw tiia 
truthfulness of the representation, and also adds to the interest of 
the spectator. 

The fact that the pictures must be seen in at least a partially 
darkened room, hf obscuring suntounding objects tends to coneen- 
trate the attention of the lesnier. 

Que objection may be urged, viz : the expense of good apparatus 
and paintings. But when we reflect how many '* instititutiona of 
learning" purchase such '^philosophical tojrs" as an "orrety,** or 
miniature locomotive ^' with cars attached," it would seem rather to 
be a lack of iudgment tiuux want of money, in some cases at least. 

But in tmtii, one very important advantage in tins kind of illus- 
tration is the cheapness of the pictures, when we consider the sur- 
face which they cover token »en on ^ screeny and how fMkek can be 
represented in one picture. To produce the same results on eanVaai 
would, in most instences, cost double or quadruple the price of tihe 
picture on glass. — D. H. Bstoos, in Mass, Teacner. 

[For list of Magic Lanterns^ 4o., at the Educational Depositoxy, 
Upper Canada, see Descriptive Catalogue.] 



III. %ufm w ^lOUntid Slivibf^m. 

1. PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE IN 
CANADA. 

{From an MeresUng tmd valmbU pamphlet on *< Chnad^^ from 
1849 to laea," pubUAed in Sfiffitnid, by ike Hon. AUocand^ T. €hU, 
Af.P.P., Finance Mwuier.) 

Passing from t^e previoio questions, which relate to reforms in 
the mode of governing the country, both generaHy and through 
mimicipalities, I will now advert to that which has been donein 
regard to education, which certainly has the most important bearing 
on the future welfore of the coxmtry. 

The educational question may be divided into two disianct )[Muts. 
First. — ^The provision of common schools for ttie general instruction 
of the people in the rudiments of learning. And, secondly. The 
establishment of superior schools, colleges and tmiversities. 

As r^ards common schools, much attention had been given in 
Upper Cimada, to this subject at all times ; but it was not until ld46 
that ft Was reduced to a system. The veiy able Superintendent of 
Bohools in Upper Canada, Dr. Ryenkm, is entitled to the greatest 
credit for the labor and talent which he has devoted to the subjeet 
He was deputed by the Government to visit fiui«pe, for the purpose 
of examimng the best sehodl syvtem in operation. And after a 
lengthened examination, the result of hSu inqmrisa was ftiaUy 
embodied in several Acts of Pariitixnent, which provide for the estar 
blishment of school districts in eveiry pu^ of Otoada ; every child is 
entitled to education ; and for the support of the ^vtem, a rate is 
struck by each municipality, in addition to a oontributimi ol £90,000 
from the provineiid exdiequer. Eaoh aohotd district is under 
the management of local trustees chosen by the pee^^e-— who are 
again subject to inspection by officers appointed by tike Ooaniy 
Councils, periodical returns being made to the Superintendent of 
Education. l%e Superintendent himself is assurted by the Council 
of InstructfOB, dhosezi: fr<em ^e leading men of the Provinee, with- 
out regard to religion or polities. The order of tuition and the 
school-books are settled by the Council and Superintendent. Li- 
braries of useful books, maps, ^., careftdly sded^ed, are also sup- 
plied at cost price to the different mvnicipidities. For the purpose 
of providing fit instructors for the oonnnon schools, Nomnal sehooia 
hare been established in both sections of tbe province— both for 
male and female teachers — and much care is devoted to their efl^et- 
iial tifaining. 

Permanent prorisi<m is also sought to be made for the support of 
common schoois, through hirge appropriations of valuaUe lands. 

The system of teaching in Upper Canada is non-sectarian, but 
provision is made for the establistuBoeut of Rowan Catholio sepacaite 
schools ; but they do not participate in the local rates levied for 
education. In Lower Canada, owing to the population being prin- 
cipally Roman Catholic, though the system is also non^eeMarfaa 
vet the education is mainly in tiie hands of thedeigy, and piovision 
is, therefore, made for Plotestant separate schools, wMoh equally 
share in all the benefits of the local rates and legidative provision. 
The result of this systom may be summed up by stating th«t by 



tiie last report of the Superintendent of Education lor Upper Canada, 
there were in 1866^ 3,966 sohods, 293,683 scholan. 

In Lower Canada, the result is still more remarkable, from ihe 
fact thflrf), until after 1849, it had been found very difficult to ccm- 
vinoe the French Canadian population genwrally, d the vaat impor 
tanoe of education. The people were uninformed, and tfiowed a 
great repugnance to the imposition of the necessary direct taxation 
to maintain the Qfstem. By very great efforts, this feeling has besn 
entireh;^overoom!e ; and« under the able aupwatwadenoe of the Hon. 
P. O. Chauveau, the last report fwr 1868 shows the following res*to: 
---12,800 sohooh^ ia0,9li9 schoIaTs, e<mtra0tiB« with an almost total 
iftHdect of schods but a few yeart previous. 

For the purpose of aflbnttng superior education, but littU teil 
ftfcgress had been made until alter the organisation of the commoa 
school system, when there was established in oonnectioii vrith it a 
higher class of instruction through the means of grammar achool^ 
which are now very generally to be found throughout Upper Canada, 
and also, to a more Imited extent, in Lower Qaaada. llieae schools 
are also supported by grants of public land^ and by partial oontri- 
bution from the common school grttnt, in addition to iae local rsftea 

In both sections of the province, numerous educational eatal^A- 
taients, of ttie natujce of colleges, are established ; most of them in 
affiliation to some of the universities. ^ *^^ 

The Universities in Upper or Western Canada and the Univeniiy 
of Toronto, non-sectanan, are very largely endowed by tliefto- 
Yince, and are now in a most prosperous and satisfactory conditioB. 
The University of the Trinity College, which will be under tiie 
auspices of the Church of England ; the Univennty of Q^ieen's Col- 
lege, Kington, whioh ia in connection with' the Churdi of Scotland ; 
and theUniveraty of Victoria College, in Cobourg, under ths 
management of the Wesleyan Methodists. In Ikiwct Canada, the 
Roman Catiiolics have established the University of Laval, whidi ii 
wholly supported by voluntary contributions, and whic^ though 
comparatively recent, promises to be of the greatest value to tbe 
countiy. The University of McGill Coll^;e, originalhr establiahsd 
through amtmificetit bequest by the late Hon. J. McGiB, and ahnoit 
wholly supported by voluntary contributions, is non-sectarian, and ii 
now in a very ilourishingr state. The Church of England haa alK) 
the University of Bk^op*B CoUege, supported ahnost solely by that 
ChvKkf and wlndi, though oompaiatively new, will, it ia believed, 
speedily attain a position of great usefulneHk 

It Would occupy too much »ace to enlarge upon the course of in- 
stnieiioii at these infetitutioaa, but it may besUted that they all con- 
tain the usual <>rof essors of ciaancs, bdUs UUne. Uw, and medicme. 

With tiie single exception of the M'Gill College^ which has loQg 
eodated, but until very recently in a-langmshiiuj state, the whole of 
these institotions may be said to have risen within the last ten years, 
and they are mainly/if not whoUy, supported by voluntary contribu- 
tioM and esidowmenta. It is true Idiat the University of Toronto 
existed in anotiier form— as a college under the Church of Kngland, 
for many yeara, but its usefulness was entirely marred by the con- 
stant struggle to free it from its sectarian character, which was ^y 
eflbcted in 1845 ; from which date it may be said to have risen mto 
its present hig^ily important position. . 

The total number of educational institutions in operation m Upper 
Osuada in 1868 ma 4,068, attended by 306,626 pupOs, and expending , 
ft,306,928 in tfamr simport. In Lower Canada, during the srae 
year, the total number of institutions was 8,986, attended by 156^87* 
pupils, and expending $981,425 in their support. ♦ ♦ ♦ * *| 

Nor has science been whc^y overiooked,— Canada having had,j 
sinoe 1844^ under the able superintendence of Sir William Lo«n^ 
F. B. 8., a imitematic geological survey m progress, which hai 
aheady been of the grealest value to the province, whilst it has madd 
no mean contributioas to liie stock of knowledge in this very interest- 
ing science. The annual rq[)orts <rf the geological survey of Canadi 
may be appealed to as evidence of the value and extent of the servioi 
performed ; while the display of specimens at the London and Pani 
exhibitbns amply demonstrated its practical character. 

The Toronto Obaervatoiy is also well known for its valuable coni 
tribntions to astronomical and meterological soience ; and that ari 
Quebec is also rising into deserved notice. My qwoe will not, how- 
ever, permit me to do more than notice the fact that such insbto- 
tions exist, and are valued andpromoted in Canada, affording evideno 
that the prc^jress of the country is not confined wholly to materu 
objects. 



2. THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN LOWER CANADA 

An JSseay recenUy read before the Teachers' AssocuOion of f* 
McQUL Normal School, by Mr, iJ. AmMy Teacher, Montreal 

In the first plaea it may be proper to state what was the state o 
IBementaiy Bduoatian in the Lower Provinoea a few years ago ; i 
tnce ha progpmn ftetn thai tone to the preaani. 
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Fmrmu to the yaar 19H, the yoInatsiT syvUm, m tt wm oaDed, 
prevailed in Canada, but as far as many places in Lo^er Canada, 
were concerned, the term non-yoluntary wonld certainly be the 
most a{^ropriate, for very few peraona contributed voluntarily to 
the support of Common Sohoola, a much greater proportion of them 
even with large families, who would have been benefitted to an 
incalculable amount, refusing to give one penny to their support ; 
and the few who were anxious to have the bleasinga of an Education 
placed within the reach of their children, often forced to contribute 
beyond their means to the maintenance of the few schools scattered 
throughout the country. 

Ko wonder then thai under the state of things then existing the 
condition of Elementary Education should have alarmed men sensi- 
ble of the de^prading effects of ignorance on the inhabitants of any 
country^ particularly a growing one like Canada. 

Hence the passing of a law m IS44 by which a grant of money 
was made towards the establishment and maintenance of common 
Bchools both in Upper and Lower Canada. Thus the first real and 
substantial stimulus was given to the Education of the massea in 
Canada. Under this act a superintendent vras appointed whose 
duty it was, among other matters, to see that Commlssionetv and 
Trustees were elected or appointed in each locality, and the Town- 
ships and Parishes properfy divided into school DiBtricts, and as far 
as possible a school opened and maintained in each. 

Kotwithstanding the imperfection of the law as then passed, the 
ignorance and apathy of Commissioners and Trustees wtui regud to 
school matters, uoud the inveterate opposition offered to its harmonious 
operation^ still it was an important step in t^e right direction, 
education began to be thought of and talked about through tiie very 
oiqposition that was got up in many parts of the country against the 
working of the law as then constituted. Almost year after year it 
was altered and amended — an objectionable clause struck out or a 
desirable one inserted till it became less distasteful to thB people 
and much more conducive to the end which it was designed to 
serve. 

l!he law of 1846, it can be said, has placed our school system on 
an equitable and solid basis^ inasmuch as it is thereby provided that 
the School Commiauoners should be bound to collect an amount 
squal to that allD?red as a share of the government grant to their 
municipality — ^tbe latter losing the help of the i^ovemment if it 
would not help itsell The saiae law contained a dause to compel 
tiiose who had children of school age, that is from seven to fourteen, 
to pay a fee in addition to the direct tax, whether the children were 
sent to adiool or not. These compulsory measures were at first not 
very agreeable to the minds of a certain class of the community, and 
as was to be expected amongst a people constituted as they are in 
OBoada^ much renewed discontent and opposition were the conse- 
quence. But they soon saw that this wise legislation was intended 
m the benefit of the children of all classes ; particularly tiiose whose 
pannts cried out the loudest against it ; for these poor children 
would have been entirely n^ected had not the lnw virtually compell- 
sd their parents to send them to school. 

Soon after this, another wise measure was passed, which prcrvided 
for the »p|>ointment of School Inspectors ; and I think no one con- 
versant with the pro^reias and the working of the system wUl deny 
that ^e result of this act has been most tavorable to the cause of 
fiementary Education throughout the country. 

AgaJn^ the powers that have been ^ven by recent lefi;isIation to 
ear present able and energetic Superintendent have aoded not a 
little to the efficiency of the Common School system ; and had he 
Bune pecumiary means at his disposal, I have no doubt he ccnild do 
oraoh more towards its further improvement and extension. If ot> 
withstand ingthe recent enactments by which the authority of the 
]Bdnciitiona] Department has been strengthened in many points, there 
is no doubt that it is yet impeded in many particulars, not only for 
vaat oC adequate funds but also for want of the necesssary power. 
Uiere is a good deal said in our dav about selecting the ngnt man 
£w the right place ; it is therefore to oe regretted tibiat the Education- 
al I>^;»rtiBeat should be still deficient in two of the most essential 
tkinga* Bftoney and authoritv ; as without a good supply of both of 
these, it is not to be expected that our present system will be brought 
Id that near approach to perfection^ which lam convinced the head of 
our Educational D^iartment is nhie and anxious to efibct. 

The next point to be noticed in the amendment of the act, is the 
^laatiug a sum of money towards defraying the expenses of ptrt>- 
Uriuag and supporting a Journal of Education in the Lower nov- 
iaoe. This little ^leet is very creditable to the Office from which it 
ii iflnied, and ought to be in the hands not only of every teacher, 
Vat of every friend of Education throughout the country. I have 
pk^ed op many valuable hints from its pages, which have been of 
waterisl assistance to me in the teaching and management of my 
mkooL 

The next {^easing feature in the way of amendment to the act, i^ 
the very libmd grant, in the shape of a pension fund, for the par- 



tial stippot^ of these ^Msheni whe beoome aged or infirm in the 
work of h)S<nruetion. This was oavtaiBly one of the wisest and mmA 
considerate mBssures that have ever been paaasd in oonnection with 
the school law ; for it is a hct, known to ey»$ary one, that the Teach- 
er's salary is scarcely ade«fiiste to-faii poessiit support ; so that hs 
has no means of presiding either for old age, or the aecideats and 
calamities incident to men of evety ealHng and at every period of 
life. 

The crowning poist, however, in the improvement of the Q«tem, 
at least to tiiat part whioh relates to the actual teaching and man* . 
agement of schools, was the provision made for the eatabhshmant 
and maintenanee of Normal fik^oola in Lower Oanada^ similar to the 
one that has for several years ezisted m the Upper Province, and 
those in other countries. Nothing was wanted more than those ; for 
it was of little use to enact laws and amendments to laws for the 
encouragement of education, when properly qualified teachers were 
not to be found ; To correct this great evil, the establishment of the 
three Noi*mal Schools was the one thing needed ; and there is little 
doubt that in a few years by its sending out into the different parts 
of the coimtry, good and skilf id teachers, who will introduce the 
best and most approved methods of teaching, the state of ignorance 
which once prevailed, and which has, as yet, been only partially 
removed, will then dLult>pear ; and useful knowledge with its many 
great and solid advantag^ happily take its place. 

As I am speaking onl v of Ptunary Education, it is, perhaps right 
that my remarks should be confined to the two desses of scdiools 
commonly known as ISementary and Model. With regard to the 
last of tliese, I find thete are between two and three hxmdxed of 
them in operation in various partsof Lower Canada ; doing, no doubt^ 
an immense amount of real good ; for it is in schools <^ this ^asa 
generally, and a few of the b^ among Elementary, that the pupils 
are able to acquire a more eictended knewled^ of those brtoiehes 
that constitute a good, solid, Ez^lish SducatMm ; sufficient to fit 
the recipients for any of the ntechanieal or oommercicd pursuits of 
life. 

Ftom inf ormatioh collected from several sources, I find that the 
pure^ Elementary schools are also improvfi^ both in Bumben and 
in efficiency, though perhaps, not so met as to satisfy tiie demands 
of the country ; but oonsidmng the many dieadvantagea under 
which they stitt exist, I conceive that veiy good progress is to be 
seen in this class of schods ; partfieukrly in the increased number 
of pupila in attendance, as also tiie regular manner in whidk they 
attends 

As regards the books and apparatus usad in the majority of these 
schools, there is stiH a great want ; but in tiieae eMen^als acne 
advance towards a better state of thhigs has been made of hrte ; and 
I trust, 1 am not too sanguine in hoping, that aa the teaohers of our 
Normal Schools increase in numbers and find etmployment, they will 
insist on the introduction of a bettw and more uniform series of 
class books ; and also on being supplied ^R^ih tiie necessary furmtore 
and apparatus of the school roojn ; and among all these requisite 
appurtenances, a Library attached to th6 school ianet the least need~ 
fui, in order to canyon, with facility, the best modes of ins tr u c t i on : 
for when a pupil derives his kno«dedge soMy from class books ana 
the diort lecturss and votnaikB the Teadier's Mmited time wffl allow 
him to gite, his mind n left unf unished wi^ that varied accurate 
and eztend/sd information which mil T»t>perfy fit him for society ; 
or to carry on Utte diflbrent ooeupationB of life with credit Mtd 
advantage to himself and honour to the institfitiDn in whidi he was 
educated 

Very little has, as yet, been done in the way of rendering tiie 
school houses b^^^er adapted to the purpose for which th^ are 
intended, being, with but few eoEceptions, glaringly deficient in 
almost all the conveniences tiuit made up well appointed aatd com- 
modious buildipgs. ^ey an generally buHt without any regqrd to 
plan, without class iyx>ms, and without tiie measn of proper vent$ia^ 
tion. It is a mat pity the Gevemmeat dees not preseribe suitiihle 
plans for schom houses, as is done in England and otjier countries ; for 
not^hingls mete cendwaive te the good state of heaithy the eemfert 
and ease ef 'Paaoher and sohidar, than well bvih, well ventilfltsd, 
and weH anaogsd sdiool hoessa The govenuneiDt will, no donbt, 
see to tlM matter belaM kng ; and the sooner the better* 

The next|)oiBt I have to speakupoO) is one, the impofftBuoo of 
whIoh eaixnot be ovev estimatecl^ if the s ts ai y iiDptevenisnt per- 
ceptihle f or souM time past SI to ocsitiaue. I refer to thea\aaehsr% 
sahoT'. Thfai is a questaon of no safeall saouasnt to the interests of 
Education throughout the length and breadth of the land ; iat iiiihie 
a sufficient salary be given to teachers, th^ will not, even when 
educated professedly for the office, engage in any occupation, that is 
less remunerative than many others they are equally qualified to 
perfbtm, and whi<^ may be to teas lahoriouB and i^e^Kmsible. I 
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do not mean by what I have said, to aaaert that no improvement 
haa hitherto been made in the Teacher's salary — that hia condition 
in a pecmuary way has not been bettered in any dejgree. On the 
contrary, I am most hajypy to be able to state that in some places 
the salaries given to w^ qualified and aldlful teachers, have of 
late been couiderably an^ented ; but the country is so overrun 
by those who are totallv mcompetent, and who are willing to give 
their services, such as they are, for iJmost any amoimt the people 
choose to offer, that it is much to be feared the increase noticed 
above will not become general tiU these imqualified teachers leave 
the employment they are so utterly unfit for, and their places filled 
fay those who are able to show that a superior teacher is cheaper at 
a salary of a hundred pounds a year than an incompetent one is at 
fifiy. 



a THE FUTURE OF BRITISH AMERICA. 

The Hon. Joseph Howe, of Nova Scotia, lectured in St. John's, 
N. B. , a short time since on the subject which heads this article. 
The St. John's Courier of Dec. 3, thus speaks of the lecture : 

Of the many topics touched and descanted uiK)n by the honorable 
gentleman, there were three which claim prominent attention irom 
tbe thinking portions of the scattered population of the five colonies, 
vis : — ^An Intercolonial Free Trade — a Union of the Provinces— and 
the annihilation of l&e Hudson Bay Compan^s monopoly. The 
first of these points was ably and comprehensively treated by the 
lecturer, and, we think, there was not a practical man present that 
did not yield a full and cordial assent to his conclusions. He 
pledged himself to the advocacy of measures necessaxy to consum- 
mate so desirable an object in a higher sphere of usefulness than the 
arena of a public platform, and we sincerely hope, when the hon. 
gentleman is again in a position to direct the Councils of his native 
Province, that he will identify his name with the movement, and 
persevere in urging the policy on the attention of the legislatures 
of the other cdonies, and idtimately an agreement between them 
for its adoption. Colonial fVree Trade^once established^ and a 
pennanent railway connection, as heretofore advocated m these 
columns, in operation between the three continental provinces — ^the 
union of the whole, either of a federal or legislative character, 
would speedily follow. On this subject Mr. Howe touched but 
slightly, and many of his auditors were much disappointed in 
consequence, as the views he was expected to enunciate would have 
been accepted as finger posts to guide the populations interested in 
this momentous question to a decision. In alluding to the exertions 
made by Canada to terminate the Hudson Bay monopoly, the 
honorable gentleman indicated a necessity for a united action on the 
part of the maritime provinces, to second the efforts of the Canadian 
Government with the Imperial authorities ; and, so far as we can 
ludge of public opinion with us, we can say there would be no 
hesitation on the part of New Brunswick, to aid their colonial 
brethren in attaining their object It is not an uninteresting fact, 
as detailed by Mr. Howe, that these British North American 
Provinces now contain three millions of inhabitants whose rate of 
increase, is to double every twenty years. In intelligence, industry, 
and material wealth, taken in the aggregate, we may, without a 
charge of egotism, assume Britain to be superior to any nation of 
Continental Europe, of treble her present population. And when, 
in addition, we can point to numbers of native bom statesmen — ^men 
of practical knowledge, and an acquaintance witJi the nicest subtle- 
ties of political economy — ^men who can think, and who can speak, 
and make their thoughts known in words that bum, and which 
impress conviction on an auditory with a power not surpassed by 
the titled diplomats, or orators of European name and fame, we ask 
ourselves how long a time will ehqiee ''before this people will become 
oonscious of their power, and will seek to take their place, and claim 
their right to a seat and a vote in the great Congress of the 
nations." 

If these North American Provinces were united and their social 
institutions organized, what an outworic of strength would they 
wove to be to the f ather-hmd at the present threatening attitude of 
France ! How many of the 600,000 fighting men which these 
Provinces could muster, as spoken of by Mr. Howe, would rush to 
the rescue, and to punish the invaders of the sacred soil of Britain ? 
Would not our weight in such a situation turn the scale of Impnial 
eontroversy, and tend to check the pretensions and arxoganoe of the 
most powerful despots. 

■' • ••♦S I ' 



Knowledge is its own exceeding great reward. ItisnottobegaLn- 
«tt by wishing, nor acquired by dignity ai^d wealth. The student, 
whether rich or poor, must read, think, raip^ember,^mpar©, «msnlt, 
and digest^ in order to be wise and useful ' 



1. RIGHT HON. THOMAS, LORD MACAULAY. 

(Bioffraphiedl Sk^teh^t No. 6.) 
The sudden death of Lord Macaulay, one of the ^eatest literaiy 
men of tlie age, has been announced. He died at jSensington, on 
the evening of Wednesday, the 28th December, in the 69th year of 
his age, having been bom at Rothley Temple in Leicesterdfiire on 
the 25th of October, 1800. He was the son of a London mer- 
chant, Zachaiy Jtf acaulay, famous for his exertions on behalf of ihe 
African race, but the family belonged to the Highlands of Scotland, 
where Zachary Macaulay's father and uncle were ministers of the 
Kirk of Scotland. After canying off high academic honours at 
Cambridge, he soon attained pre-eminence as a poet, an essayist, a 
historian, and an orator. "Pfta first decided literary success was his 
article on Milton in the EdirJburgh Review in 1826. It abounded 
in ornate passages which his later and severer taste condemned, but 
nothing less ^ojaling could have created a reputation so sudden. To 
the Marquis of Lansdowne he was intebted for lus entrance into 
Parliament for the borough of Calne in 1830, a seat, then as now, 
in the nomination of Lord Lansdowne, and it soon became evident 
that the Whig party had gained, in his single person, a prodigious 
accession of strongth. From that moment, power, emolument and 
high nmk were within his easy reach. His speeches were the most 
luminous and brilliant of lus age. Less varied than O'Oonnell, and less 
poetical than Shiel, he was altogether unrivalled in lus stores of 
historical reference, and in the mingled lucidity and fervour of hia 
logic. Unlike Peel he never seemed to be troubled with a nice bal- 
ancing of difficulties. He saw at a glance the clear course before 
him, and he followed it, with his oratory always at white heat. In 
1834, Macaulay accepted a lucrative post as a member of the Su- 
preme Council of Calcutta, but returned to England three years 
afterwards. He was elected as a member for Edinburgh in 1839, 
and became Secretary at War in the same year. In conseq^uence of 
lus speech in favour of the Maynooth grant, he was rejected in 
1847, but in 1852, he was spontaneously re-elected. After a few 
Sessions, he retired from the House of Commons, and only about 
two years ago he was raised to the peerage. Lord Macaulay was 
unmarried, and his title dies with him. But his place in his country's 
literature is among iJie immortals. His ballads of the Spanish Ar- 
mada and the Battle of the League, his magnificent essays on Lord 
Clive and Warren Hastings, and his History of England, althou^ 
only a colossal fra^ent, i^ endure while language lasts. The Times 
says no death which we could chronicle will be more deeply or more 
widely lamented than that of Lord Macaulay. His loss is not simply 
that of a great man. It is the loss of a great man who had acciunu- 
tated iomxense stores of information that perish with him. Ab on 
the funeral pile of some Oriential potentate the wealth of a 
province is heaped up to be burned, we see passing with the historian 
mto the darkness of the grave not only a majestic mind which soon- 
er or later must have gone from among us, but also the vast acquisi- 
tions of this mind, which we fancy might have remained to us for 
ever. Macaulay's wealth of information was almost incredible, and 
in aU his writings, in his speeches, in his conversations, he poured it 
forth so lavishly, and yet so carefully, that the reader and hearer 
scarcely knew which to admire most — ^the extent of his knowledge, 
or the f elici^ with which he had brought it to bear upon the matter 
in hand. "ELe had more intimate acquaintance with English history 
than any man living, or perhaps any man who ever lived. His ac- 
quaintance with it was not a barren knowledge, but it had fructified 
into political wisdom, and no pen could surpass his in the description 
of what he knew and thought and felt. The death of such a man is 
more than a common loss — ^is more than the loss of a man equally 
great in other departments of literature. The material which he 
han<Ues gives to the work of the historian a value which the work of 
no other artist enjoys. A great novelist or a great poet may be 
compared to a worker in colours, which have no value except in the 
arrangement given to them by the artist. A great historian, on the 
other hand, is a worker in gold and silver and precious stones, which 
have a value independent of their workmanship bestowed on them. 
It requires a great mind to elicit the facts, but the facts have a value 
in themselves, and if they are not transmitted by the historian who 
is in possession of tiiem, the loss which we sustain is not comparable 
to that of an additional poem or new novel from the poet or novel- 
ist too soon struck down. Macaulay is cut off in his 60tii year, and in 
the midst of his work. Who is to finish what he has begun ? Who is 
to make good wherein he has failed ? The deen regret for such a Ion 
whi willch be universally felt wherever the English language is spoken 
will be mingled with surprise at its suddenness. Only on Monday 
last Lord Macaulay had entertained his family at a Christmas party. 
It is true that for some years he had suffered from an affection of 
the heart, and three weeks ago he had a return of threatening syrnp^ 
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toniA. Bnt he appeared to ntty affun ; the aymptomfl, although 
aeariocu were not alarndiig ; and at the Christmas party on Monday 
last he ma so far unlike himself as to be rather silent. If Sidney 
Smith had been there, he would not have had to oomplain, as he onoe 
did, that he longed for some '* brilliant flashes of silence ;" and yet 
in spite of Lord Maoanlay's quietness, his friends in parting with 
him that night little thought that in less than eight-and-forty hoius 
he would be no more for tlus world. On Wedneiniay evening, about 
S o'clock, he died in a fainting fit, without the least pain. — Family 
Hertddy Montreal. 

2. LORD MACAULAY'S FUNERAL IN WESTMINISTER 

ABBEY. 

The funeral cortege started in the morning (Jan. 9th) from the 
iate residence of the deceased, at HoUy-lodge, Camden Hill, £en- 
sinffton. This beautiful little villa adjoins the house occupied by the 
Diue of Argyle, between whom and the late peer there was a most 
>ckMe and intimate friendship. In the retirement of this half -Country 
residence Lord Macaulay had lived for some time, passing the 
greater part of the day in the library of the British Museum, and 
the greater part of each evening and night in arranging the immense 
maes of matenaLs which, from all sources, he had gathered for his 
history. The procession was fixed to leave Holly-lo<J^e at 11 o'clock, 
but before that hoxu: the route along which it was to pass was marked 
by a dense line of spectators. All the houses of the nobility and 
gentry in the neighborhood of HoQy4odge were of course dosed, while 
nearly all the houses along the route from Kensing^n to Kni^ts- 
bridge, and through Groevenor-place towards the Abbey, were either 
half or entirely shut up. 

The paU was borne by the Lord Chancellor and the speaker of the 
House of Commons, who may be looked upon as representing the 
two assemblies over which they preside. The pall bearers were the 
Duke of Argyle, Lord John Russell, Lord Shelbume, Lord Stan- 
hope, Sir David Dundas, and the venerable Dean of St. Paul's, Rev. 

Oloee behind the coffin, in order, followed the mourners. On tiie 
i^ht of tiie choir, in the stalls, some female relations of the great 
Instorian were seated, in deep mourning. 

As the melancholy procession advanced up the nave, Dr. Croft's 
anthem, ''lam the resurrection and the life," was sung witii a 
solemn measured cadence, that had an inexpressibly touching efiect, 
aathe lament pealed forth through the Abbey, till its moaning 
echoes were almost lost in the distance. Arrived at the dioir, the 
body was deposited inside the screen ; the mourners and pall- 
bearers remained aside in the stalls, while the 39th Psalm, '' I said 
I will take heed to my ways that I sin not with my tongue," was 
slowly chanted to Purodl's beautiful music After the Lesson — 
''Now is Christ risen from the dead and become the first fruits of 
them that slept "^was sung Sphor's magnificent hpm, "Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord." During this most solemn 
cadence the mourners and pall-bearers again resumed their station 
round the corpse— the fiuieral procession was again formed, and 
proceeded with slow steps to where the grave was dug in Poets' 
comer. Arrived here, the pall, which had till then completely hid- 
den the coffin, so as only to allow a glimpse of the coronet and arms 
to be seen on the foot of it, was removed, and the coffin for a 
moment deposited by the side of the grave. Then, as the mourners 
grouped themselves aroimd it, it was again lifted over the narrow 
aperture and slowly sunk into its last rorting place. As is customary 
at all funerals, there was a moment's pause after the body had disap- 
peared from view forever, and then arose Croft's touchmff an^em, 
" Man that is bom of a woman hath but a short time to live, " the notes 
and words of which echoed along the lofty aisles like the wail of 
many moumers. Purcell's **Thou knoweet Lord," having also 
been slowlvsunff, then was said the prayer commencing "Forasmuch 
as it has pfeased Almighty God of His great mercy to take unto 
Himself the soul of our dear brother here departed," amid solemn 
silence. It was only broken by the sharp quick rattte of the sravel 
as it fell upon the coffin. Then was sung (>oft's anthem. "I heard 
a voice from Heaven saying unto me, write 'From nenceforth, 
Uessed are the dead which die in the Lord ; even so saith the Spirit, 
for they rest from their labors.' " At the termination of all was sun^g 
Handel's magnificent hymn, " fiUs body Ib buried in peace, but his 
name liveth evermore ; " and this concluded the ceremony. All who 
had been assisting at the fimeral then quitted the grave, and returned 
to the western entrance, the " Dead March in Saul " being played 
as the moumers slowly retired. Those who had been present, but 
not taking i>art in the ceremony were then allowed to pass the 
barricade and inspect the grave. As in most of our old cathedrals, 
there are no vaults beneath Westminister Abbey, so that the grave 
is dug down at once into the gravel beneath the stones. The grave of 
Macaulay seemed about ten feet deep, and almost as broad as it is 
long, so much that ijt^ poffin appeared to rest in a deep sqi^are 



chamber of gravel At one side on, the left, was what seemed to 
be part of the side of another coffin, which, if it was a coffioa at aU, 
must have been that which contains the remains of no leas a genius 
than Sheridan. In the uncertain light, however, which penetrated 
to the bottom of Macaulay's last resting place, it was hard to judge 
distinctly. In a few minutes after the ceremony was over, most of 
those who had assisted at it had quitted the Abbey. Shortly after, 
preparations were made for filling in the grave and replacing the 
pavement of Poet's comer as it was before it was destin^ to 
make room for its last tenant. In a few days more the slabs 
which mark the resting place of other great men will be re- 
placed ; the monument of Addison restored, and leave perhaps 
only the freshly gilt letters to fthow where lies the great historian — 
the last but not the least of those who slumber in Poef s comer, 
" whose bodies are buried in peace, but whose names liveth ever- 
more !" 

3. THE DESCENDANTS OP GREAT MEN IN ENGLAND. 

In the obituary notices of the late Lord Macaulay, it was stated 
that he left no family behind him. It is a strange coincidence that 
the greater number of men noted for mechanical genius, like many 
of those famous in literature, science and government in Great 
Britain, have left no children to perpetuate their names. Shake- 
gpeare, Milton, Bacon, Newton, Harvey, Pope, Mansfield, Pitt, 
Fox, Gray, Cowper, Collins, Thomson, Goldsxnith. Gay. Congreve, 
Hume, Bishop, Butler, Locke, Hobbs, Adams, Aoam Smitii, Ben- 
tham, Davy, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Flaxman, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Robert Stephenson, and others well known to fame in British annals, 
have no lineal representatives now living. 



4. LOSS TO HISTORY IN THE DEATH OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 

Westminister Abbey was yesterday the witness of a solemnity 
which has an interest not only for Englishmen, but for every com- 
munity among which our language is spoken. The most powerful, 
p<^ular, and versatile writer of our time was borne to tne grave 
with all the honors which it is in the power of friends and adiairers 
to bestow. Genius and rank and official dignity met to pay the last 
sorrowful tribute to one whose name has added new lustre to the 
country he so proudly loved. In the old Abbey, which has for 
centuries been associated with all that is great and noble in our 
history, among the remains of men widely diverse in genius and 
character, but whose various greatnesi his large mind enabled him 
to appreciate. Lord Macaulay now sleeiw. No more fitting honor 
could have been paid to the illustrious dead than to lay his bones 
among those whose history he has recounted, and whose characters 
he has so hapUy sketched. No honor can we conceive more in 
accordance witii what we know of his own feelings. Addison, at 
the foot of whose monument Lord Macaulay lies, moralised in his 
time on the Abbey in that eloquent and touching language which is 
known wherever the English language is read. It was with a 
peculiar fitness that he was in his turn laid in the spot which he had 
helped to consecrate with his genius. So with Macaulay. In his 
writings he repeatedly alludes to the great burial place of English- 
men, in terms which show how much his feelings and fancy were 
moved by this kind and national canonization. Yesterday those 
whose praise he valued assembled to pay to him that tribute which 
he looked upon as the last and highest crown of fame. * * * * 

Sorrow they needs musL both for the sake of the departed and of 
his coimtry. How much has been lost by the premature death of 
this gifted man we can never know. It is if a unique museum or a 
library of precious and uncopied manuscripts had been suddenly 
destroyed. Lord Macaulay has given us in his history the narrative 
of the Revolution and the Reign of William III. How complete, 
how graphic they are, we all know ; and yet there is a reason to 
believe Uiat the author had hardlv arrived at the period which he 
had prindiMdly studied, and which he would have treated with the 
most consummate ability. If he had been spared to write the wars of 
Marlborough, tiie Accession of the House of Hanover, and the 
Administration of Walpole, to criticise the literature of Queen 
Anne's time, and sketch the rise and progress of colonial America^ 
we might have possessed pictures even moire striking than those 
which represent the fall of James and the struggles between Wil- 
liam and the French king. All the accumulated materials of so 
many years have perished^ for they were preserved as they only 
could be, in the brain oi the historian. The lore of a Macaulay 
resembles in nothing the "notes" of an average writer, for it 
consists not in mere isolated facts, but in analogies, parallels and 
instructions which no one cazi develope but he who has originated 
them. The loss is not Englai|4*B alone. It is a chief glory of the 
deceased that his principal work fffts as much read, and perhaps more 
studied, abroad than at home. We ix^ this country, though the volumes 
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told xm much that wa« new, yet had previotialy a pretir dear notion 
of our Revolution and the spirit in Wnich it was earned out ; but for 
the first minds on the Continent it was little short of a revelation. 
The two volumes which recount the errots and the fall of James 
appeared at a time when Europe had been just convulsed by revolu- 
tion, and a short period of ailarchy was about to be succeeded by a 
despotism more heavy and ttosparing than ever. Those who had 
been accustomed for years to find in the ^^Left," of Louis PhiUipe's 
Chamber the only true exponents of liberal principles, and in the 
''sacred right of insurrection," the best means of redressing poHti- 
cal grievances, were astonished and charmed with the history of a 
revolution effected without carnage or proscription, aocorcong to 
forms handed down for centuries, and by men who had never for- 
feited for an hour the right to be called in the truest sense Conserva- 
tive. These volumes of £ord Macaulay have been described by a Ger- 
man writer as a text book for the students of liberty, and the praise 
is well deserved. No work of our time haA had so great an effect on 
Mket aationb, hiis so much bro^ht home to the imagination of our 
readers the moral greatness of England, has done more to discredit 
the teachings of visionaries and revolutionists. The history of this 
country is Incoming more and more the central history of the world, 
the record which all nations are uniting to examine and explore. 
The i^read of the En^iah race and the genius of our medieeval history 
are as familiar to the modem world as the wars of Troy and Thebes 
were to the ancient. Something like this Macaulay succeeded in 
accomplishing for the periods of which he treated. His narrative 
of the Revolution, his sketches of conquerors of India, spratified 
beyond any writings of our time the curiosity which is felt t3x>ut all 
that throws a Hght oh the building up of the British Empire. In 
him his country loses not only one who instructed her, but one 
who impressed on the world her claim to be a light among the na- 
tions. — Tim€$, [The Edinburgh Beview for January h^s a singularly 
graphic estimate of Lord Macaulieiy's Uterafry powers.] 



6. THE CHARACTER OF LORD MACAULAY'S HISTORY. 

The History of England, which forms the most authentic title of 
Lord Macaulay to a lofty place in the remembrlmoe of posterity, was 
first announced soon after nis rejection by the electors of Edinburgh 
in 1847. Two volumes made their appearance during the following 
year ; two mote were published m 1865 ; and a fur&er instalment 
was expected at about tne time in which we now hear of the deatii 
of the author. Few works of recent date have been received with 
more enthusiastic admiration. In spite of obvious defects, neitJier 
small in magnitude, nor fe# in number, these volumes possess a 
charm, in their life-like representation <k events, their sagacious 
exposition of secret motives and subtle intri^es, their graphic 
sketches of personal biography, the brilliant coloring with which tiiey 
pourtray the manners and character of the English people of a past 
age, and their wealth and beauty of illustration, which is yielded l^ 
scarcely another production of this epoch of noble historical com- 
position. One grebt secret of Lord MJacaulay's power in the con- 
struction of narrative was the seal with which he was in the habit 
of visiting the localities described in his history, and lAcetching his 
pictures from materials derived on the spot. The room is still shown 
Ibt a httle inn, near the scene of the Duke of Monmouth's defeat at 
the battle of Sedgemore, which the historian occupied for several 
weeks, pursuing his researches m the neighborhood, witii diligent 
minuteness, and writing that portion of lus narrative while themcts 
and impressions were fresh In hiS mind. 

It has been alleged b^ hostile pens that Lord Macaulay was 
destitute of heart — ^tnat ms life was mainly iutellectal, brilliant and 
stimulating, but cold and barren as regards tiie highest part of human 
nature, 'mose, however, to whom I^ was better known, aver that 
his faculties were as nobly employed as they were lavishly giveiL 
Certain it is that no coldness or apathy is betrayed in the composi- 
tion of his history. If he sometimes permits his prejudices to blunt 
his sense of justice, as in the case of William Penn, if he can see no 
beauty or nobleness in the character of a religious enthusiast like 
George Fox, he never fails to glow with indignation at what he 
regards as moral turpitude, and to rise into eloquent sympathy at 
the spectacle of public virtue and sincere devotion to truth and 
freedom. The brightest features in the character of Lord Macaulay 
areforcibly stated by a London cotemporary, and with it we dose 
our own sketch. 

'<The purest moral tone pervades the fearless controversial dis- 
cussion of the most difficult social, moral and religious questions. 
By no one have the principles of toleration been so ably and clearly 
expounded, by no one has the dividing line between religion and 
superstition been so fearlessly drawn. No author rests so entirely 
on solid and manly good sense. Lord Macaulay never wasted his 
fine faculties and splendid powers of exposition on the barren sub- 
tleties of metaphysics, or the abstract dogmM of polemics. A true 
friend of liberty, he preferred to deduce i^ from tibie iixunetmariBl 



practice of our ancient Monarchy, instead of from the fallacious doc- 
trines of natural right. He had studied our Constitation till he had 
become instinct with its spirit, and forever removed 1^ <tifflciilfei<8s 
from many of the most intricate as well as the most important periods 
of our history. Unlike the modem class of historians, who are for- 
ever trying to deify force and to exalt success, to make a sensual and 
cruel tyrant into a paternal king, or a brutal drunkard into a 
model of commanding intellect, Macaulay had no love for paradax ; 
his homage was reserved for what he thought true and riffht, and he 
is utterly guiltless of setting up as idols for the multitude what he 
himself loathed and despised. If he wrote, with a party bias he 
honestly avowed it, because he was alike incapable of Ihe aiffectatian 
of Hume or the icy indifference of Gibbon. There is not a line) of 
his works that a lady might blush to read, not a sentiment that an 
honest man need be ashamed to utter. He has done more tiian any 
writer in our history to form the mind of his countrymen, and we 
cannot widi our rising youth a better preceptor. He is gone, but his 
name will be as impwishable as our language when we also are gone. 
His wmrks may be quoted at some future period as a specimen of the 
brightest development of the practical English mind, and the best 
example of the political wisdom which experience has taught ua." — 
N, Y. Paper. 

6. LORD MACAULAY'S FIFTH VOLUME— HIS LETTERS- 
HIS HISTORY m ITALY. 

Respecting his history, the Post says : — *^ We understand that 
Lord Maoauky has left behind him the materials for another volume, 
the publication of which may, for private and famOv reasons, be 
some time delayed. But whatever delay may unavoidaUy oocur in 
the publication of the narrative of WilUam III. and Queen Anne's 
times, we sincerely trust that at no very distant period our ooimtry 
may be instructed and enriched by a ftuthful aooount of the uart 
which the historian played, of the friendships whidi he formed, of 
the judgments wM<m he passed on the men and measures of tiie 
times in which he lived himself. If we might judge from those 
specimens of his correspondence which it has been our fortune to 
peruse, a collection of Lord Maoaolay's letters extending over the 
last thirty years would be ahistory of England in the age of CamiiBg 
and Grey, of Peel and Palmerston, quite as f asoimdKuig, quite as bril- 
liant, but infinitely more instructive, than Horaoe Waipole's <dux>iii- 
de of the age of Chatham and Lord Korth.'' 

The Ferie'oeranza of Milan contains a tribute to the memory of 
the great historian, whose sudden and irreparable loss leaves one of 
the grandest monuments of our literature an unoonqyleted fshnc 
The prose works of Macaiiilay are very popular in Italy. Of his 
history there is a masterly translation,, as yet unfinished, by P. 
Emiliani-G-tddici (Florence, Le Monnier), and another by Oeaati 
Rovigo, published at Turin. 



7. LORD BROUGHAM'S ADVICE IN &EGARD TO THE 
EDUCATION OF LORD MACAULAY. 

In a letter written by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Brougham, in March, 
1823, to 2riEichary Macaulay, Esq., father to the great Historian, he 
j;ives the following admirable advice which is no less appropriate now 
m the Education of yoimg men, than it was in the case of Lord 
Macatday. Lord Brougham says, — * * My principal object in writing 
to you IS to offer you some st^eetions, in consequence of some 
conversatioxi I have just had w^ Lord Grey, who has spoken of 
your son (at Cambric^e) in terms of the grei^test praise. He takes 
his account from his son ; but from Sll I know, and have leamt in 
other ouarters, I doubt not that his judgment is well formed. Now 
you, of course, destitte him for the bar, and, assuming that this, and 
the public object incidental to it, are in lus views, I would fain im- 
press upon you (and, throu^ you, upon him), a truth or two whidi 
experience has inade me aware of, and which I would have given a 
great deal to have been acquainted with earlier in life from the expe- 
rience of others. 

** First, tiiat the foundation of all excellence is to be laid in early 
application to general knowledge is dear ; that he is already aware 
of ; and eqmdly so it is (of which he may be not so well aware) that 
professional eminence can only be attained by entering betimes into 
the lowest drudgray, the most repulsive labois of the profession ; 
even a year in an attorney's office, as law is now practised, I should 
not hold too severe a task, or too high a price to pay, for the benefit 
it must surely lead to ; but at all events the life of the special plead- 
er, I am quite convinoMl, is the thing before being called to the bar. 
A young man whose mind has once been well imbued with general 
learning, and has accquired classical propensities, will never sink into 
a mere drudge. He will always save himself harmless from the dull 
atmosphere he must live and work in, and the sooner he will emerge 
from it, and arrive at eminence. But what I wish to inculcate espe- 
diUy, w^ a vieif to the great talent for public speaking which your 
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atm hippily poMMs, is tiiat he abonld otdtiyiite tliai talent in the 
only way in which it can reach the height of the art^ and I wish to 
torn his attention to two points. I speak on this subject with the 
authority both of experience and observation ; I have made it very 
muoh my sti^dy in theory ; have written a ^reat deal upon it which 
may never see the light, and something which has been published ; 
have meditated much and conversed mu(^ on it with famous men ; 
have had some little practical experience in it, but have prepared for 
much more thim I ever tried, by a variety of laborious methods, 
trading, writing, much translation, composing in foreign languages, 
^scy and I have lived in times when there were great orators among 
va ; therefore, I reckon my opinion worth listening to, and the rather, 
because I have the utmost confidence in it myself, and should have 
saved a world of trouble and much time, had I started with a con- 
viction of its troth. 

'* 1. The first point is thih, — ^the beginning of the art is to acquire 
a habit of easy speaking ; and, in whatever way this can be had 
(which individual inclination or accident will generally direct, and 
may safely be allowed to do bo,) it must be had. Now I differ from 
all other doctors of rhetoric in this, — ^I say, let him first learn to 
speak easily and fluently, as well and as sensibly as he can no doubt, 
but at any rate let him leam to speak. This is to eloquence, or 
good public speaking, what the being able to talk in a child is to 
correct grammatical speech. It is the requisite foundation, and on 
it you must build. Moreover it can onlv be acquired young, there- 
fore let it by all means, and at any sacrince, be gotten hold of forth- 
with. But in acquiring it, every sorb of slovenly error will also be 
acquired* It must be got by a habit of easy writing (which, as 
Wyndham said, proved hard reading ;) by a custom of talking much 
in oompany ; by wpeaking in debating socioties, with little attention 
to rule, and mere love of sayiog something at any rate, than of say- 
ing anything weU. I can even suppose that more attention is paid 
to the matter in such discusmons than in the manner oi saying it ; 
yet still to si^ it easily, ad libilum^ to be able to say what you choose, 
and what you have to say, — ^this is the first requisite, to acquire 
which everything else must for the present be sacnficed. 

*^2. The next step is the grand one, — ^to convert this style of easy 
speaking into chaste eloquence. And here there is but one rule. I 
do earnestly entreat your son to set daily and nightly before him the 
(Heek mo&ls. First of all he may look to the best modem speech- 
es (as he probablv has already ;) Burke's best compositions, as the 
ThougkU on HHb Cauu of Present DiacontenU ; speech * On the Amer- 
ican Conciliation,' and 'On the Nabob of Arcot's Debt ;' Fox's ^>eech 
* On the Westminster SorutiBy ' (the first part of which he should pore 
over till he has it by heart ;) ' On the Russian Armament ;' and ^ On 
tba War,' 1803 ; with one or two of Wyndham's best, and a very few, 
or rather none, of Sheridan's ; but he must by no means stop here. 
If he would be a great ovator,he must go at once to the f oimtain head, 
and be familiar with every one of the great orations of Demosthenes. 
I take for granted that he knows those of Oioero by heart ; they are 
very beautiful, but not very useful, except perhaps the Miio pro 
Li^iariOf and one or two more ; but the Greek must positively be 
the model ; and merely reading it, as boys do, to know the language, 
won't do at all ; he muat enter into the spirit of each speedi, 
thoroughly know, the positions of the parties, follow each turn of 
the argument, and make the absolutely perfect and most chaste and 
severe composition familiar to his mind. His taste wiD improve 
every time ne reads and repeats to himself (for he should have the 
fine passages by heart), and he will leam how much may be done by 
a skilful use of a few words aiiid a r^oroua rejection of all superflui- 
ties. In this view I hold a familiar knowledge of Dante to be next 
to Demosthenes. It is in vain to Bay that imitations of these models 
woat do for oar times. Titat, I do not counsel any imitation, but 
only an imbibing of the same spirit. Secondly, I Imow from expe- 
rience that nothmg is half so successful in these times (bad though 
they be) as what has been formed on the Greek models. I use a 
very poor instance in giving my own experience, but I do assure you 
that m both courts of law and Parliament, and even to mobs, I 
have never made so much play (to use a very modem phrase) as 
when I was almost translatii^from the Greek. I composed the pero- 
ration of my speech for the Queen, in the Lords, after reading and 
repeating DemoHhenee f o)r three oir four w«eks, and I oomposed it 
twenty times over ait leaift, and it certainly succeeded in a very 
eactraordinary degree, and far above any merits of its own. This 
leads me to remark, tiiat tiiough speaking, with writing beforehand, 
is very well until the haJbit <A easy iq>eedi is acquired, yet after iiiat 
he can never write too mxts^ ; this is quite dear. It is laborious, 
BO doubt, and it is more diScuH bejrond comparison than speaking 
Offf-hal^ ; but it is necessary to acquire the habit of correct diction. 
But I go further, and say, even to the end of a man's life he mrait 
prepaire word for word most of his finer passages. Now, would he 
be a great orator orno ? In o^er words, woold he have almost ab- 
tohite power of doing good to manldnd^ in a free country, or no 9 
So he wills this, he mxaX follow ^ese rvtes.^' 
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L MISS COUTTS' ADDRESS TO SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

In November last, Mite Burdett Ooutts visited the National 
SocieiTyr's Training Institution for Sch<X>lmiBtresaes at Whitelands, 
and kmdly presented to eighte^i of the students prices for general 
usefulness, for good needlework, and for progress in needlewoi^ 
We extract the following valui^le remarks from the' address of Miss 
Ooutts te the students on the occasion : — 

'^Before reading the names of those to whom prizes have been 
awarded, I would briefly refer to the object for which they are given, 
especially those I have termed *< progress prizes." They would 
greatly fail in their object if considered only as intended for personal 
encouragement. Th&t is certainly one object ; but it is &]ho te be 
wished that they shocdd be regarded as suggestive of plans and princi- 
ples te be brought forward in schools hereafter to be placed under 
your care as sehoolmi sti uss o s, especially to those amongst you who 
will shortly enter on active bo1k>o1 duties. Among the first points 
to which your attention will be early direcrted will be, '' The best 
means of encouraging those children who^ either from the defects of 
ik&x early training, or fiNnn natural inaptitude for learning, do not 
rise rs^ndly in their classes, Mid yet who strive to do weU." This 
wiU require consideration. A laa^ proportion of such children is to 
be found in evety school, aaid their management is always a cause of 
anxious thouglit to eonsdentious teachers ; for it is not easy to give 
to these the encouragement they need, and not to cause others to 
relax in their efibrts to attain to excellence. It is difficult to give 
any rule upon this and sinular points of school management ; and in 
tiie sldll and delicacy with which they are managed consists the super- 
iority of one teacher over another. But one rule, which it is hoped 
{he progress prizes may suggest, seems safe and just, and is found to 
work weU — ^nainely, that any duld who persistently and continuously 
exerts itself to improve should at certain intervals receive positive 
encouragement, when a sufficient time has elapsed to show tbat 
progress has been made. 

Another point to which it is intendj^d these prises should draw 
attention^ is the eomedieiMsy oi adopting some means of diffusing 
throughout the whole school a general impression that much stress 
is kid upon tiie attentioa given to instruction in needlework ; and 
that those children idio are attentive, and who endeavour to improve 
in this particular, are not unnoticed, though they may not make 
such rapid progress as seoke of the other chiMren. 

Toa wiUfind it very necessary to secure attention to, and improve- 
ment in, needlework throughout tiie school Year by year, industrial 
traiuixig seems more and more valued ; and needlework is of primary 
importance, both from its intrinsic value to girls, and from its being 
that part c^ indioArial work which can be most practicidly and 
efficiently taught in schools. 

The object of the prizes given by me have been confined to needle* 
work and industrial instruction, because I conceive these to be of 
the greatest moment, not only to children in National schools, but 
also to yourselves ; and whenever an opportunity ofiers, I feel the 
deepest anxiety to impress upon all (I may almost say) the indispen- 
sable obligation due to society, that girls of every rank should receive 
practical instruction in needlework, and possess a sound knowledge 
of domestic economy. I have striven so very earnestly to obtain a 
recognition of this principle, that I sometimes fear, as respects needle- 
work at least, I may seem to attach an undue importance to it ; and 
to me tiierefore, it seems not uncalled for if I enter somewhat more 
minutely on the present occasion upon some of the reasons which 
induce myself, and others who think with me, to feel so earnestly 
on this subject. 

Many of these are within the range of your own experience ; for 
you must have noticed how great a difference the knowledge and 
practice of needlework makes in a home. You will all feel, too, 
that it tends to cemieiit the ties of family affection ; for the little 
comforts furnished^ or the little gifts miade and received with so 
much pleasure, are famifif^ to us all ; and you will all be ready to 
admit that skill in needlework promotes habits of economy, but 
economy has roots which strike deep, and produce results which may 
not at first be so easily ob i w u wed. It was the wont of the greatest 
soldier Ensland ever had, and one of the most acute observers of the 
principles from whenee spring the actions of men (the <' great duke, " 
as he was commonly osUed men aakongst us), that *' economy was 
the parent of generosity. " Tnoe HkiiB throughout, and you wul find 
that tiie apparency hui^dtlr brancdMS of instruction may play a more 
important part in f ofining the citaradter than you would at first sight 
have imagined. 

I will also say a few words 4m '^ the Unifonnxty of School-routine. " 

The regularity witih wfasoh each elsss is refilled, as the younger 
children grow up and the elder leave, has a tendency to check tiiat 
adaptation of inskiMkm tstaidi laindMipeMMble in OTder toproduce 
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any abiding influence on the mind. In infant schoolB this is especi- 
ally the case, for there exists so much similarity between children 
of a tender age, that, when passing before one in numbers, it is 
diflcult to remember that each little one has its distinctive individ- 
uality as strongly as one's own, when seen and known separately ; 
for how common is the remark, ''that the child is father to tiie 
man.'' 

Sometimes, too, surprise is expressed that a person should turn 
out ao differently to what he or she was as a child. Whether 
the remark be for evil or good, it shows how distinctive was tiie 
individuality of the child at the time. What imiwe is there that 
remains more vividly impressed upon the mind, after the lapse of 
long, long years '' than the little traits and baby pecuHarities of some 
of Christ's lambs" taken early to their rest — safe, as we fondly 
hope, with Him who ' ' suffered die little children to come unto Him ^' 
while on earth. You shoud be veiy jealous over yourselves, and 
watch that your perception of this individuality does not in time 
become blunted. Indeed, it retjuires a missionary spirit to carry 
out this great work of education — ^the spirit of tiiose who give 
all, and go forth, setting their face as a flint against disappointment 
and difficulty and trouue, to do the work of Christ ; anc^ above all, 
without this spirit you will not teach effectually. And while you 
teach your children, forget not that you yourselves will ever need to 
remember that you cannot do these things in your own strength. 

I have now only to present these books to you, which I am sure 
you will all value as remembrance of this place, aoid of which I am 
sure you will always retain an affectionate remembrance." — EnglUh 
Educational Record. 



2. SHORT RULES FOR TEACHERS OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 

OPKNINO AND CLOSINO. 

1. Be at the school room one hour before the time for opening 
school. 

2. Permit no unnecessary noise, entering, departing, or during 
recess. 

3. Be uniformly strict, and as imif ormly kind. 

4. Call up and dismiss the members of cbsses, one by one, and 
dismiss the school in ihe same way. 

6. Walk lightly on the floor and stairways, opening and closing 
the doors easily, and require the same of the pupils. 

6. Keep a vigilant eye upon the pupils durmg play-time. 

7. Perform no duty hastily, and leave no duty undone. 

8. Take sufficient time to have the books aU put in proper places, 
before calling the roll, and dismiss with singing. 

9. Require the school to sit perfectly still, one minute before 
dismissal. 

10. Be the last at the school-room, and notice, before leaving, 
that all is right. 

SPSLLINa. 

Require the pupils to observe the following rules : 

1. To spell on the book, off the book, on the slate, and to give 
definitions. 

2. To review all the difficult words in every lesson, before dis- 
missing the dass. 

3. Review the same difficult words at the commencement of the 
next recitation. 

4. Select all words with double consonants, and spell them se- ! 
parately. ^ 

5. In the same manner, select all words having silent letters, and 
spell them. 

6. Have the list of words read without spelling. 

7. If of more than one syllable, have them accented improperly 
and then properly. 

8. Have the vowels named and the soimds given as indicated. 

9. Require them to repeat aU difficult sounds, until they can prq- 
nounce them correctly. 

10. Have some of the words written, first with, and second with- 
out syllabication. 

BEADIKO. 

Require the following rules of the pupils : 

1. To read as if they were conversing. 

2. To read loud enough to be heard all over the roouL 

3. To enunciate every word distinctly : such as every ; not ev'ry. 

4. To understand peHectly what they read. 

5. To communicate all they know of a lesson, with readiness. 

6. To regard the length of the pauses and the interrogatory sen- 
tences. 

7. To give each word its proper emphasis. 

8. To select lessons and books whidi contain the more important 
facts. 

9. Tq ajuwer ori^jrinaf lUB weU as printed qufiBtioiks, 



10. Not to read when the mind is not prepared for entering en- 
tirely into the subject-matter. 

PSNMA178HIP. 

Require the pupil to observe the following rules : 

1. To have in the mind a pattern for every letter and figure before 
making it. 

2. To place the letters of every word an equal distance apart. 

3. To make all long letters one length, and all short letters one 
length, the latter half as long as the former. 

4 To incline all the letters equally and about thirty-three degrees 
from perpendicular. 

5. Dot the %\ and cross the f$. 

6. To write with nothing but good ink and good pens. 

7. To prevent the oil of the hands coming in contact with the 
paper. 

8. To keep neat and clean copy books and manuscripts. 

9. To hold the pen in the proper manner, and to move it with ease. 

10. Never to write in the cold morning, or soon after play. 

ABITHUETIG, STC. 

1. To recite mental arithmetic and primary geometry, without 
the book. 

2. To analyse questions methodically, having the reasoning ar- 
ranged logically. 

3. To take time to the solution, and to perform it without per- 
turbation. 

4. To understand one solution well before going to another. 

6. To repeat all the difficult solutions two or three different times. 

6 To put aU written solutions in arithmetic down in a methodi- 
cal form, and, if practicable, on paper. 

7 To have all the tables accurately memorized before using them. 

8. To solve every sum on the slate first, and then on the board. 

9. To explain fully, clearly, and logically, every solution. 

10. To make every figure and every sign according to the best 
pattern. 

LKCTURBS. 

Teachers should lecture occasionally on subjects like the fol- 
lowing, via. : 

1. Object lessons, every Friday afternoon. 

2. The necessity of learning obedience to law. 

3. The benefits arising from early habits of system, industry, 
and regularity. 

4. The great advantages resulting from habits of cleanliness, 
especially in keeping books. 

5. The increasing necessity of a knowledge of the common 
sciences. 

6. The humanizing influence of music 

7. The social benefits arising from the co-education of the sexes. 

8. The good results flowing from obedience to parents and 
teachers. 

9. The great dangers resulting from idleness and truaney. 

10. The physical and moral cuivantages of cultivating a cheerful 
spirit. — S. B. McCoRMiCK, in Penmylvania School Journal, 



3. THE EDUCATION MOST NEEDED. 

The idea too commonly prevails that a mere knowledge of books is 
the beginning and end of education. The sons and daughters, espe- 
cieJly of the rich, grow up with this notion in their heads, in idleness, 
as it were, with little id^ of the responsibilities that await them. 
Their nature revolts at the mention of ** labor," not dreaming that 
their parents before tiiem obtained the wealth they are so proud of 
by industry and economy. How many young men, college brod 
though they may be, are prepared to manage the estates which their 
fathers possess, and whidi it may have required a lifetime to 
acquire? 

How many young women, though thev have acquired all the know- 
ledge and graces of the best schools, know how to do what tiieir 
mothers have done before them, and which the daughters may be 
compelled to do at some period of their lives ? The children of the poor 
have to labor or starve, and as far as that goes they are educated to 
be practical The education that scoffs at labor, and encourages 
idleness, is the worst enemy for a girl, man, or woman. Instead of 
ennobling, it degrades ; it opens up the road to ruin. The education 
which directs us to do what we are fitted to do — ^that re^>ects labor 
— that inculcates industry, honesty, and fair dealing, and that strips 
us of selfishness, is the eacation we do need, and that which muist 
become the prevailing system of the country before we cajn. be a 
people either happy or prosperous. — N. Y". JExjin-et^^ 
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4. WE SHOULD HAVE EDUCATED FARMERS. 

There ib no reason why men of the veiy highest education should 
not be farmers. If a son of mine were brought up on purpose to 
be a fttrmer, if that was the calling which he preferred, I still would 
educate him, if he had common sense to begin with. He would be 
as much better for it as a fanner as he would as a lawyer. There 
is no reason why a thoroughly scientific education should not be 
given to every fanner and to every mechanic. A beginning must be 
piade at the common school Every neighborhoood ought to have 
one. But they do not grow of themselves. And no decent man 
will teach school on wages which a canal-boy or a hostler would turn 
up his nose at. Tou may as well put your money into the fire as to 
send it to a '< make-believe" teacher — ^who teaches school because he 
is fit for nothing else ! I^y out to get a good teacher. Be willing 
to pay enough to make it worth while for ^' smart'' men to become 
your teachers. And when your boys show an awakening taste for 
books, see that they have A good school library with books of his- 
tories, travels, and scientific tracts and treatises. Above all do not 
let the boy get a notion that if he is educated he must, of course, 
Quit the farm. Let him get an education that he may make a better 
farmer. I do not despair of yet seeing a generation of honest 
politicians. Educated farmers and educated mechanics, who are in 
good circumstances and do not need office for support, nor make 
politics a trade, will stand the best chance of honesty. — Beecher's 
Fruit, Flowers, and Farming, 

VI. ^upm m §atttt»I Ifstein. 
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ARTIFICIAL SALMON BREEDmO— PLANTING 
OYSTER-BEDS IN THE ST. LAWRENCE. 



A correspondent of the N. Y. Times under date of February 1st, 
writes from Quebec as follows : 

The Legislature of Canada passed a Fishery Act, about two years 
since, for the regulation, protection, and encouragement of the 
inland as well as the Gulf fisheries ; and two Superintendents of 
Fisheries were appointed — one for Upper one for Lower Canada, 
each with a staff of suitable overseers, &o. The Upper Canadian 
official has made but little progress in his duties ; the Lower Canadian 
a gi«at deal But I wish, in this present letter, not to treat of the 
subject of fisheries generally, so much as to describe the method of 
artificially breeding salmon adopted by the Lower Canada Superin- 
tendent^ Richard Nettle, Esq., of Quebec. 

»In a large room, well ventilated in summer and sufficiently wanned 
in winter, is a tank, about eight feet by twelve, divided into two 
main compartments— K>ne deep, the other shallow. The latter is 
again sub-divided into three divisions of different depths, from six 
inohes to about one. Water from the city pipes — ^which is supplied 
from Lake St. Charles, up in the mountains, eighteen miles awa^ 
— is kept constantly flowmg into this tank, with the proper contn- 
vanoes tor preventing any sudden stoppage of the supply. The shal- 
low parts of this, the ovarium, are floored with sand and stones, 
in imitation of a river's bed. The deep part has only a few pieces 
of rock at the bottom. 

Salmon spawn in September, and at that time the female fish are 
taken with nets from the neighbourhood of their spawning-beds. 
A very gentle pressure makes fiiem shed their ova into a pail to the 
number of perhaps 20,000 each, and a single male fish then suffices 
for the impregnation of a pailful of spawn, which is then veiy care- 
fully brought to the ovarium and placed in the shallow compart- 
ments above described. 

When first taken, the soawn is of a yellow colour, each little egg 
being of the size of a smaU pea, and semi-transparent. Close obser- 
vation detects a little reddish spot on one part of the ovum. In a 
short time, this spot, which is where the impregnation occurred, 
S^ws larger and deeper in colour, while the ovum gets more and 
more opaque. In December, the rudimentary fish can be seen, 
curled up within the skin of the egg. In January, the black spots 
become visible— the eyes of the embryo. Towards the end of Feb- 
ruary, the little fish bursts fromits confinement. Last year, the first 
of the spawn completed these transformations in 113 days. 

When the ssJmon thus make their appearance, they are almost like 
smaU tadpoles, or bullheads, in form, and lie quiet among the stones 
for a few days until they become more shapely. Then they become 
Hvely, and rush about the tank briskly. A fly, thrown upon the 
water, brinss a host of them up to the surface, eager for their prey 
They grow but little for several months, none becoming longer than' 
one's finger. But if these little creatures are then put into a river, 
they wni make their way downwards into the sea, grow with sur- 
prising rapidity in salt water, and return to the same river next 
year weighing from four to seven poimds. 

The aa^antages of breeding salmon artifidally are several^ but it 



is sufficient to mention one or two. When the spawn is deposited 
in the rivers, it may remain batren. If it escapes this danger, the 
trout and other fish eagerly seek for it, and they even say tiiat large 
trout will follow the female salmon at spawning time in expectation 
of a meal If the eggs do, in time, give forth small fry, these have 
to run the gauntlet of innumerable perils before they reach the sea 
and grow to a sufficient size to be careless of other enemies than 
man or the salmon-eating otter. Thus, perhaps 99 per cent, of the 
spawn—K5ertainly 90— is distroyed. By artificially breeding, that 
quantity lives. Mr. Nettle's experimental tank now contains about 
5,000 spawn, and all are in a forward state. 

Nor is fish-breeding likely to remain a mere experiment in Can- 
ada. Three large lakes, Megantic, St. Francis and Louisa, have 
just been leased for nine years to a Mr. DeCourtenay, a Freneh 
gentleman, who lived a long time in Italy, and was President of the 
Kshery Company of the Lago Maggiore. Mr. DeC. will bring 
hither some of his old Italian employees, spend several thousand 
dollars in erecting and managing apparatus for artificially propagat- 
ing salmon in one lake, sturgeon m another, and some other fish, 
in the third, and, when they are well grown, catch, and send them 
to New York, Boston, Montreal, &c., fresh, and to the West Indies, 
Brazil, <S:c., barreled. 

Another step has been accomplished, during the year just expired, 
towards the development of the mine of riches our waters may be 
made to afford. Captain Fortin, the commander of a revenue cutter. 
La Canadienne, was instructed to lay down small seed-oystexs, 
obtained at Caraquette, at different places in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. He has done so. Next year the operation will be renewed, 
to see how far up the great river oyster beds can be formed. It is 
contemplated to make an experiment at the mouth of the Saguenay 
River, and thus to add another attraction to the many which cluster 
around that delightful spot 
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THE RED FLAG OF ENGLAND— THE FLAG OF THE 
BRAVE. 

Old England ! thy name shall yet warrant thy fame, 

If the brow of the f oeman shall scowl ; 
^gt the Lion be stirred by too daring a word. 

And beware of his echoing growL 
We have still the same breed of the man and the steed, 

That wore nobly our Waterloo wreath. 
We have more of the blood that formed Inkerman's flood 

When it poured in the whirlpool of Death : 
And the foeman will find neither coward nor slave, 
'Neath the Red Cross of England— the Flag of the Brave. 

We have Jackets of blue^ still as dauntless and true, 

As the tars that our Nelson led on : 
Give them room on the main, and they'll show you again 

How the Nile and Trafalgar were won. 
Let a ball show its teeth, let a blade leave its sheath. 

To defy the proud strength of our might, 
We have iron-mouthed guns, we have steel-hearted sons 

That will prove how the Britons can fight. 
Our ships and our sailors are ki^ of the wave, 
'Neath the Red Cross of EnglaiS— the Flag of the Brave. 

Though a tear might arise in our women's bright eyes, 

And a sob choke the fearful " Good by," 
Yet those women would send lover, brother or friend, 

To the war field to conquer or die ! 
Let the challange be flung from the braggart's bold tongue ; 

And that chaUange will fiercely be met ; 
And our banner unfurled shall proclaim to the world. 

That "There's life in the old Lion yet" 
Hurrah for our men on the land or the wave, 
'Neath the Red Cross of England— the Flag of the Brave. 



2. TEACHER'S MISMANAGEMENT OF PUPILS OR 
"STRAINING AT A GNAT AND SWALLOWING * 
^ A CAMEL." 

At the commencement of a recitation a boy comes to his teacher 
and says : " Mr father was sick last evening, and I had more than 
usual to do ; I have been unable to learn all of my lesson. I hoped 
to learn it this morning, but have not had time. Will you please 
excuse my lesson to-day, sir ? and I will make it up as soon as 1 
can." The teacher, who wishes to impress upon the minds of hi^ 
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scholam the imporfcance of perfonnuig the taaks assiffned them» and 
the impropriety of asking for an excuse, replies : "You must get 
time. If it is necessary to sit up all ni^t you must do it. The 
lesson I give you ma^ be learned at all hazards. You may receive 
a tsheck and remain after school and learn your lesson." 

A classmate, who had been watching with interest the result of 
this appeal, was more shrewd than his companion, and concluded to 
try another tack, for he had been off skating all the evening before 
and had not learned his lesson. So he aski^ the one next to him, 
to tell kim such parts of Ms lesson aa he coiUd not recite, and keeping 
his finger between the leaves, so that he might peep in occasionally, 
managed to guess out most of his lesson. When the report was 
taken he answered, — "Perfect," — and was marked accordingly, 
while his classmate, whose father was sick^ was marked unpre- 
pared. 

The boy who was truthful, honest, and did the best he could, 
received a check and a reproof^ was marked unprepared in his 
lesson and detained after school, while the other, who had not looked 
at his lesson till he came to recite, who disobeyed his teacher by 
oommunicating, deceived in reciting, and gave in a false report, was 
marked perfect both in recitation and de portment. 

Again ; it was composition day. Mary, who composes easily and 
writes rapidly, has stolen time from her lessons in school, to 
scribble off four pages, while Sarah, who is not so good in composing, 
or BO rapid in writing, spent four hours, of Satui^ay, in hard work 
upon her composition and has not succeeded in writiiig quite a page. 
Kate has borrowed one of her friend's old exercises and copied it 
off neatly. They are all handed in, examined and marked, Mary 18, 
Kate 20, and Sarah but 6, while she is requested to re-write and 
lengthen her exercise. 

It is the usual time for declamation, and Master H., who is 
naturally bold and memorizes easily, has oommitted a Ions: decla- 
matory piece, and with a forwnrd atr steps up before the school and 
rehearses his peice without faltering or hesitation ; while Master B., 
who is naturally diffident and retiring, has, wi^ twice the exertion 
of his schoolmate, learned a short piece. He goes trembling upon 
the stage, and recites hesitatingly, and, as some of ihe scholars 
smile and laugh, he finally breaks down eiitird.y. 

He receives reproof and Master fi. praise. 

Again ; it is recess and the scholars are upon the pky-groottd. 
James in his eagerness to catch the ball, with wnioh they are plaving, 
steps over the bounds and is reported for tranagressing the rules of 
the school William is in another part of the yard, busily engaged 
in trying to excite a quarrel between two little boy% and finiUly 
succeeds in getting them to blows. 

The Uttle boys are pnnished for quarreling, while the one who 
provoked the quarrel goes unreproved. 

At the close of school the scholars are requested to report com- 
munication ; an honest scholar, who aocidentally smiled to another 
before he thought of it, reported communication, received a check 
for it and was detained, while a deceitful scholar who had ph^red 
and commxmicated, whenever he could do so without being observed, 
reported no communication and was marked accordingly. 

Thus, day after day, honesty and truthfulness receive checks and 
reproof, while deceitfulness, lying, profaiiilo^, and many other real 
sins, go unpunished and unrebuked. 

Do we not as teachers too often " strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel / " 

Do wo not, in dealing with our scholars, look more to the outward 
act than to the motive which prompts it ? 

Do we not often make more ado, and punish with greater severity, 
things which simply annoy us, or some disobedience to the rales 
of the school, than we do actual wickedness and disobedience of 
God's law I Ought this so to be ? What kind of citizens will sach 
a course make ? 

Let us rather attend to the "weightier matters of the law;" 
even if we sometimes leave the other undona -—Ctcmnec^icW Common 
School Journal. 



3. HOW TO TREAT DULL CHIIJ>KEK. 

The teacher of large school had a little girl under her care, who 
was exceedingly backward in her lessons. She was at the bottom of 
the class, and seemed to care but little about what faftd pesBed in it. 
During the school hours singing was sometimes employed aa a relaxa- 
tion, and noticing that this girl had a very clear, sweet voice, her 
teacher said to her : 

"Jane, you have a good voice, and you may lead m the aitig* 
ing." 

She brightened up, and from that time her mind seen^ed ja^ve 
active. Her lessons were attended to^ and she made steady proguess. 
One day, as the teacher was going home, aha overtook Jaxie and ooe 
of her school-fellows. 



" Well, Jane," said she, "you are getting on very well at school ; 
how is it that you do so much better now than you did at ihe begin- 
ning of the half year ?" 

" I do not know why it is," replied Jane. 

" I know what she told me the other day," said her oompaaion 
who was with her. 

" And what was that," asked the teaoher. 

" Why, she was encouraged." 

Yes, there was the secret ; she was encouraged. She felt she was 
not dull in everything ; she had learned aelf-respect, and thus she 
was encouraged to sedf-improvMnent. 

Take the mnt, dear fellow-teaoher, and tr^ to reach the intelleot 
through the heart. Sndeavour to (kaw out the dormant faculties 
of yotir children by discriminating eoltops and well-timed praise. 
Give them the credit whenever you can, and allure them with hope- 
ful words. Many a duU-minded chikl has been made irretrievably 
stupid by constant fault-finding, (Nt ungenerous sarcasm. And, on 
iAtd other hand, how often has a genial smile, or an approving re- 
mark awakened into new life some slow-learning scholar.— -Con- 
necHeut Common School JoumaL 



4. A STORY FOR YOUTH. 

SAMMY OIU.VXS AKD THS AFPLB-TIIBB. 

As Miss Starr, the school-teacher at Princeville, was on her way 
home from school^ farmer Brown canae to his dow and called to her 
to come in. When she had seated herself in the cool keeping room 
and laid aside her sun-bonnet, he thus i^>oke : 

^ ' I've been wanting to t^ yo^i about Sammv Graves ! You know 
Sammy's father is a very bad man. He is a drunkard, and his two 
oldest boys are thieving, swearing characters. Many a bushel of 
fruit have I lost from my orchard 1»y those Hune boys ? 

" Well, hist night, about dusk, as I was coming home from the 
fidd, I thought I'd coBoe around by the orchard to look at the early 
sweet apple-tree, which I knew was getting ripe pretty fast. Jttft 
I as I came up to it, I saw a boy coming up the road, looking behiitd 
him and stealing along, so that I knew at once what he was after, 
and dropped down close behind tiie fence to watch. It was growing 
quite darx, so that he could not see me. 

" He walked slower and slower as he came near the tree, Htm 
stopped and looked up and down the road and across the lot. Aa 
he chmbed over the fence I knew that it was Sammy Graves. He 
began to jump for the lower branches, which were almost low 
enough for him to reach, but suddenly stopped, look?ed down, and 
shook his head, tiien turned and ran towaros the fence. 

" Instead of getting over, he stood still a moment, and came 
slowly back to the tree, looking up into the branches. At lart he 
broke out r ' I7o ! no ! I won't steal ! Miss Starr savs it is wicked, 
and last week she read to us out of the big Bible, how God said, 
Thou shdU not steal ! No ! Ill not take a single apple ! ' Then he 
ran away just as fast as his Imi could eairy him. 

" Now, Miss Starr," said the good farmer, " when I got up from 
behind the fence, I could not keep the tears out of my old eyes ; and 
I've been thinking ever since that the boy ought to be taken away 
from his drunken father. You see a boy hke that has the right 
kind of stuff in him, and he'll turn out a brave man if he is wefl 
brought up ! I thought Pd see you, and ask you what you knew 
about him, and tell you how vtvaski good your teaehixig has done. 
God bless you, ma'am ! you would &ve feK well paid for all your 
hard work, if you had seen the boy, and heard him talk to himself 
under that tree as I did. 

" You see, I told my wife it might help heal up the sore spot 
we've had in our hearts ever since our John died^ if we should take 
this bov and do the best we could with him !*' And as the old man 
finished his story he hastily brushed his eyes with his coat^eevo. 

There were foan in Man Starr's eyes, too, as riie heard that one 
of her schohurs had done so ttoblv, and her heart was full of thank- 
fulness that little Samm^ would he so well provided for. She told 
farmer Brown how she liked tiie boy's fine, frank face on the first 
day of school ; how die tried to bear patiently with the rude man- 
ners and bad habits acquired at home, and had striven to win hi9 
love by gentle means. 

Farmer Brown was as good as his word. Sammy Graves grew up 
a good bntve boy, and beoame a noble, earnest man. Wb^ever he 
was tempted, he remembered the early sweet apple-titw in the 
orchard, and firmly clung to the right.— <Tommof^ School JonrMX, 



5. FIDELITY. 

Never forsake a friend. When enemies gather around — ^when 
sickiieas falls on the heart — ^when the w<»ki is dazk and cheerhw 
is the time to try true friendship. They who turn from the scene of 
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diBtress betray their hypocrisy, and prove that interest only moyes 
them. If yon have a friend who loves yon— -vrho has studied your 
interest and happineaS'-^ sore to sustain him in adversity. Lot 
bim feel that his former kindness is appreciated, and that his love 
was not thrown away. Keal fidelity may be rare, but it exists in 
the heart Who has not seen and felt its power ? They only deny 
its worth and power who have never loved a Mend or laboured to 
make a friend nappy. 

6 PHYSIOLOGY OF REST ON THB SABBATH DAY— IT6 
NECESSITY. 
The Ahnighiy rested oKiMevmitiiof the time o{4«e«tion, ooauDMid- 
ing man to observe an equal repose. The neglect of this injunction will 
always, sooner or later, bring mental^ moral, and physical death. 

Rest is an invariable law of animal life. The busy heartbeats, beats 
ever, Irom infancy to age, and yet for a huge part of the time it is 
in a state of repose. « • 

William Pitt died of apopleaty at iihe eaiiy age of f arty-ssfven. 
When the destinies of nations hung in a large measure on his doings, 
he felt compelled to give an unremitting attention to afiaizs of state. 
Sabbath brought no rest to him, and soon the unwilling Brain gave 
signs of exhaustion. But his presence in Parliament was conceived 
to be indispensaUe for explanation and defense of the puHic^ policy. 
Under so^ eircumstaciQes^ it was hiscustom toeatheartily of substan- 
tial food, noost highly seasoned, just before going to his plaee, in 
order to afford the body that strength and to excite the mind to 
that activity deemed necessary to the momentous oeca^on. But 
»nder the high tspsien he^ hnwi and body perished pr emt tun ily. 

Not long ago, one el the most active business men of England 
found his affairs so extended, liiat he deKberatsly determined to 
devote his Sabbatiss to his accounts. He had a mind of a wide grai^. 
His views were so comprehensive, so far-seeing, that wealth came m 
upon him like a flood. He ptirchased a country seat at the cost of 
400 000 dollars, determining that he would now have rest and quiet. 
But it was too late. As he stepped ofe his thi^sshoM after a survey 
of his Isto pmrahase, he bee^me appoplaetia Althoogh life was not 
destroyed, ha eiily lives to he the wxeek of a man. 

It used tobesaidlhat a brick kiln ' must be kept bumii^ over the 
Sabbath ;' it is now known to be a fallacy. There can be no * must' 
against a divine command. Even now, it is a received opinion, 
that iron blast furnaces will bring ruin if not kept in continual 
operation. Eighteen yeaw ago, an Englishman detenmned to he«) 
t& SiMwth h3[f as to them, with the result, as his books testihed, 
thttt he made skore max in six ds^ than he did before in seven ; 
that ha made more iron in a given time, in proportion to the hands 
and number and size of his furnaces, than any establishment in En- 
gland which was kept in operation during the Sabbath. 

In our own New York, the mind of a man who made half a mil- 
Mon a year, went out in the night of madness and an early grave in 
only two years, firom the very "train put upon it by a variety of 
enterpKisea, every one of whioh succeeded, ^ ., . , , . 

"It will take liout^ve years to dear them off, said an observant 
master of an Ohio canal boat, alluding to the wearing out influences 
on the boat men, who worked on Sabbaths, as well as on other days. 
As to the boatmen and firemen of the steamers on the Western 
rivers, which never lay by on the Sabbath, seven years is the average 
of tifa The obseriraBce, ther^ore, of the seventh |K>rtion of our 
time, for the puijwses of rest, is demonstrably a physiological neces- 
sity, a of Uw our nature.— if att'« Journal of HeaUk. 



7. BOYPnAN ASTRONOMY VERIFIED. 

In his recent lectures on astronomy, in Philadelphia, a very re- 
markable fact was related by Professor Mitchel. He said that he 
had not long since met, in the ctty of St. Louis, a m^ of great 
scientific attaimnents, who for forty yea» hadbeem e^aged in Bgjpt 
in deciphering the hieroglypMes of the ancients. This gentlemsm 
had stated to him tiiat he had lately unravelled the inscriptions upon 
the coffin of a mummy, now in the London Museum, and that by 
the aid of previous observations, he had discovered the key to all 
the astronomical knowledge of the Egyptians. The zodi^, with 
the exact positions of the planets, was delineated on this coffin, and 
the date to which they pontted was the autumnal eqidiwatm the year 
1732, before Christ, or nearly thirty-snt hundred years ago.— Pro- 
fessor Mitchel employed hk asaistanoe to asce r tain the exact posi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies belonging to our solar system on the 
equhiox of that year (1722 B.C.) and sent him a correct diagram of 
them, without havmg communicated his object mdomg so. Incom- 
pliance with this the calculations were made, and to his astonialmaent, 
an comparing the result with the statements of his scientific fe«nd 
alreadyt5fonedto,itwBsfound that,onihe 7th of October, 17^ B.C., 
tha moon and plaosts hftd occupied the eixaot points in the heavens 
marked upon the coffin in the London Museum." 



8. THB LONDON TIMES' LIFE "LOG." 

In the office of the London Times, there is a bureau that, one 
would lAiink, must be a terror to not a few. Every man whose life 
is deemed worth takmg has a place in a certain "pigeon-hole," 
wherein the record is kept oonstaiitly " written up " to the latest 
possible period ; a mart of «k)g" to be displayed the minute tile's 
voyage is ended. Deeds doo« and words said in the heat of passion 
are there ; acts performed at long intervals are brought into startling 
proximity, and all, of necessity, divested of the glow of action, the 
touch of nature as it were, that made us regard them in the living 
actor with a lenient, if not a loving eye. Such a man dies to-night ! 
the ^' pigeon-hole " gives up U* diMul, and to-morrow morning, even 
before the subject has begun to He in state, the leadii^ acts and in- 
cidents of his life are vpntd abroad to the world. — Chicago JomwU. 



9. BOy SMOKING PUT DOWN IN FRANCE. 
Tbs Mayor of Douai, Prance, in a circular to the communal school- 
masters^ expresses his determination to put down the precocious 
habit of smokinfe which be learns, by the reports of the pdlice, pre- 
vails to a deplorable extent among the boys of that city. He there- 
fore desires aQ the schoolmasters, not only to marie down for punish- 
ment all children whom they may see smoking in the streets, but to 
search the pockets and pottfolios of the scholars from time to time, 
and to taice aw«y all cigars, cigarettes, pipes, and tobacco which may 
he found. He aathcnzes the most severe punishments, and wul 
sanction any measure which the sehoolmastevs may devise to check 
the growing eviL 

10. NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY IN ENGLAND. 

ASuaion has already been made in these columns to the production 
and sale of jAiotographs taken for government institutions, by order 
of the OMnmitftee of Council for Edticatlon, which may be had at 
the South iCenungton Museum. A price list of the photographs, 
published yeetetday, now lies hsioie us, and it informs tiie pubbe 
of the subject and prices at which the photogrs^ will be supplied. 
The basis on which the calculations have been made is that for posUive^ 
unmounted impressions, the charge for a subject containing less 
than 40 square inches, e. gr., 5 by 7 inches, or 4 by 8 inches, shall 
be 6d. ; for 40 squaare inches and under 60, tne charge shall be 7^. ; 
for 60 aad under IK) inehes lOd. ; for 80 and under 100 inches, Is. 
jd ; and so o«l, adding 24 for every fiO square indies. 

By thisa^nrauogment the finest worlcs of art will be reproduced and 
made fireside ornaments at merely nominal prices. Thus the car- 
toons of Raffiielle, at Hamptoncouit, have been photographed in 
Ave dffii^pent siaea, the smaller sbse being 8 inches by 5, and the larg- 
er 48 by dO, aikd the price for tiie set ranging from 4s. for the 
smaller sifse to jS6 ler the largest impressions. Next we have the 
studies of the same cartoons ; the ori^nal drawings of Rafiaelle, in 
the museum of the Louvre, at Paris ; photogrs^hs from original 
^brawings by Holbein ; official photographs from the British Museum ; 
and a vast variety of subjects from other places, in copies of paint- 
ings, drawings, sculptures, carving, and the fine ad» generally. 
WhsD. it is Stated that there are nearly two thousand (Ejects in the 
list of reproductions, some idea Biay be formed of the extent of the 
selection. Other works will be added to the list as circumstances 
permit ; and as an indication of what is going on, we may sa^ that 
the photographs of original drawings by Kaffaelle ana Michael 
Angelo, are preparing for publication, and that it is intended, if 
possible, to issue fAiotegmphs from all the original drawings and 
cartoons of these masters known to be in this country. By this 
movement the Committee of Couaeil en Education will sand forth 
to the public reproductions of the greatest wori^sof art of all ages — 
works which could not otherwise be obtained at aU, and they will 
be issued at prices imexampled for moderation. Purchasers may 
obtain single pictures or the entire series in the di£ferent depart- 
ments, at cost price, and when we consider that these are the cheap- 
est and best photographs eitlstiiig, we have the means of carrying 
art into the houses of the very poorest people. — Liverpool Courier, 

[A set of these photographs has been ordered for the Educational 
Museum for Upper Canada.] 

TBI Wurrs Hills; their l^geodB, Landscape and Poetry, by 

Thcs* Starr King. With 60 iUustvalions. fiostac: Crosby, Nichols and 
Go, ; Toronto : B. and A. MilW. Ths White MouotaiiiB of New Hampkbire, 
are famous among American and Canadian pleasure seekers for their pic- 
tnresqne and romantic interest. The extension of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way from Canada to Portland^ passing through the beautiful scenery of 
these moontsin-hills has faroi»ght them into more prominent notice and 
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deserred favour with Canadian tonrisU. Erezy summer, the managers of 
the Grand Trunk Railway have reduced their fares, and offered every faoilitj 
to induce Canadians in search of relaxation to visit the White Mountains 
and the sea side, at Portland ; hut the want of informaUon in regard to tlie 
ehief points of interest in this romantic district has heen severely 
felt by all who have had a few days to spare in search of health and relaxa- 
tion in their neighbourhood. We have therefore great pleasure in wel- 
coming this large and elegant volume. The wood engravings are admirably 
and truthfully drawn; the literary part is excellent; and the paper, print- 
ing, and style of embellishment^ are equal to the best English books of the 
same elass of annuals. Did space permit, we would gladly make a few 
eitraets ; but we must content ourselves by cordially recommending this 
beautiful book to such of our readers as wish to visit the famous White 
Hiila of New Hampshire. 

Thk Amieican Almanac and Repoeitoiy of Usefiil Ejiowledge for 

1860. Boston : Crosby, Nichols A Co. Toronto: K A A. Miller. The 
Slst volume of the American Almanac, as usual, maintaiiM the well founded 
reputation of the series of which it forms a part Its astronomical depart- 
ment has been carefully prepared by Mr. Oeorge P. Bond, of the Cambridge 
Observatory, near Boston. The statistical part is full of information in 
regard to the American Federal and State Governments, and the commerce 
and productions of the United States. The infomattoo in regard to 
other Countries and Governments is rather meagra 

BioaaAFHT or SiLr-TAUOBT Mxir, by B. B. Edwards. Boston : 

J. E. Tilton, <& Co. This work contains short sketches of forty-four 
notable individuals, European and American. The author pre&oes it with 
an introductory Essay, written in a spirit of warning to hia feUow-oonntry- 
men. Speaking of his own country, he says: ''The teodanoy of our Re- 
publican institutions is such as to prevent ao embodied and powerful action 
of the friends of virtue. Our freedom of thought, and independence of 
character, we sometimes carry to an extreme. » We are better as private 
citizens, than as members of a Commonwealth. We do tl^at in a coUectife 
capacity, which we would not dare to do as friends or neightjours.'* After 
pointing out these and other evil tendenciei^ he suggests the proper remedies, 
and urges the study of the instructive lessoos to be derived from a knowledge 
of the lives and characters which he has sketched in his volume. Hie selec- 
tions are well chosen, and the book is generally written in an excellent spirit. 

Tub Roman Qukstion, by K About ; translated from the French, 

by Mrs. A. T. Wood. Edited, with an introduction, by the Rev. Dr. Kirk. 
Boeton : J. £. Tilton A Ca 1% would be foreign to the purposes of this 
publication to discuss the merits of the ** Roman Question ;" but we may 
say that the interest excited by this book has led to the publication of a 
French, English, and two American editions simultaneously. The edition 
before us, headed " The Boston Correct Edition,*' is well printed, with clear 
type, on good paper. 

MoTHXBs or THB BiBLx, by BirsL & 0. Ashtoo ; with an essay, by 

Rev. A. L. Stone. Boston : J. E. Tilton h Co. This book contains 82 
sketches, written in a pleasing and instructive manner. To mothers and 
those intrusted with the care of children, it convey«i many invaluable lessons 
on that important duty which is too often neglected, or unreligiously 
performed, of bringing themr up ^ in the nurture and admonition of the 
Urd." 

Old South Cbapbl Pratse MnnNO (Boston;) its origin and 

history ; with interesting natratives and instances of remarkable conver- 
sions in answer to prayer. Boston : J. E. Tilton A Co. Though primarily 
a book of local interest, the fiicts which it reveals are matters of deep 
interest to all Christian men. The narrative is written idthout any sectarian 
objeet or feeling, but all maxima gloria Dei, 

Six JnvxNiLi Books. Boston: C. Stone. (1.) Young Maidens' 

Minor. (2.) Happy New Yeai*. (8.) Gem and Casket (4.) Saw up and 
Saw down. (6.) Child's Keepsake. (6.) Juvenile AnnuaL These hooks 
are agreeably written, and well suited for children and young persons. 
The engravings are rather coarse, however, and In point of finish some im- 
provement would be desirable. 

Annuals, Ao, Boston: C. Stone. (1.) The Happy Home (voLm. 4, 

6, and 7.) (2.) Family Garland. (8.) Illustrated Souvenir. These, though 
no doubt passible in a literary point of view, are rather coarse in their 
style of engraving and finish, 

Pkriodxoals. Boston: C.Stone. (1.) The Home Monthly. (2.) The 

Mothers* Assistant, January, 1860. These periodicals are edited by the 
Rev. W. ML Thayer ; and though not so ambitious in their ityle and appear- 



ance as other periodicals are, they are much better in their tendency ibtax 
Tery many of the magaxines of the present day. 

HisTOEiOAL Skxtcrxs Of THX P. E. Cbukoh iu the TT. S.— by Rev 

M. 8. Royce. New York : F. D. Harriman. This little book, or "Tract,** 
is the substanoe of a series of lectures to his congregation, by the author, 
who is the Rector of St. Paul's Church, Franklhi, Tennessee, on the history 
of the Church of England, and of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United SUtes. 

^-^ Ldeaxt in London, Eno. — A company called **The Library 
Company" is established in London to supply libraries worth from £1 to 
£ '' .onr>, with book eaaes and all the appliances. Dr. Maekay selects the 
volumes. The scheme is a novel one. 

Tnx British Rx views and Blackwood. Leonard Scott k Co^ 

New York. We have received a single sample copy of these Magazinesi 
We ean oordlally recommend the whole of them except the WtidminMU 
Xeview, Its inuendoes and covert attacks on Christianity are well known. 
The publishers supply it, four Reviews and Blackwood, for |10, or three 
Reviews and Blackwood for $9. They also say that the numbers for 
Canadian mail subscribers will be sent'' firee of American postage. 

[Books have been received from Messrs. Carter A Bros. ; Appleton A Co. ; 
and J. S. Redfield, New York, and from Messrs. Crosby, Nicbi^ A Co., 
Boaton. They will be noticed in our next.] 



IX. (RAixtutiaml^viM^mn. 



CANADA. 

RxMET or THX Education Coicmittxx or the Yobx and Psil 

CoDNTiia ComioiL. — ^Mr. 'Terrell brought op a repori of the Committee on 
Education, which was adopted without diseuasion. From the informittioo 
which the committee had obtained in the penml of such documents as had 
been placed before them— derived chiefly from statements of the several 
Boards of Grammar School Trustees in the United Counties — the Committee 
were happy to he enabled to report that these institutions were in a more 
generally efficient condition than they had been during the preceding year, 
and that they were gradually produciog those beneficial resnite which their 
promoters and all friends of education so ardently desired. Under these 
circumstances the committee had no hesitation in respectfully recommend 
ing to the Council that the sum of $1,200 be appropriated to the six 
Grammar Schools in the Counties, to be divided equally between them, 
and to be expended in such manner as the Board of Trustees of each school 
might deem best calculated to promote the general interests of the schoo). 
The schools are those of Streetsville, Richmond Hill, Weston, Newmarket. 
Brampton, and Markham. The committee recommended that the adver- 
tising of the meetings of the Board of Public Instruction, be done hence- 
forth only in the Journal of Education, to save expense. The oommittee 
recommended the aooeptanoe of the resignation of the Rev. John Laing, 
Superintendent of Schools in Scarboro*, and that he be paid up to Slst 
December last In reference to the communication from the Rev. T. 8. 
Kennedy, secretary of the deaf and dumb institution, the committee 
recommended the appropriation of a further sum of $200 to be placed in 
the hands of the Commissioners of County Property, for the education and 
maiDtenaoce, or education only, as to them might seem expedient, of deaf 
mutes residing in the counties, whose parents were unable to pay such 
expense. The rep<Ht concluded as follows : — " The same principle which 
the oommittee of the preceding year urged in their report as to the eduea- 
tlonal advantages to be expected to the great mass of the people of these 
counties by midntaiuing in its integrity the non-eectarian character of our 
schools, your committee approve and advocate this year. Your committee 
would direct the attention of the Council to a fact in connection with Roman 
Catholic Separate Schoole-*the obligatiou imposed by law upon Truatees 
of such schools to positively affirm upon oath, to a personal knowledge of 
the correctness of their annual reports to the Local Superintendent Your 
Committee are of opinion that no requirement in this respect should be 
demanded, beyond what is exacted from other Boards of Trustees— feeling 
that it is manifesUy unfuir to make so invidious a distinction. Your com- 
mittee would express the belief that there is a growing desire in the public 
I mind in favor of maintaining one uniform national school system, adapted 
to the requirements of all classes of the people, devoid of any distinctive 
character as regards theur dvil or religious poettion in society, whi<^ muBti if 
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judidouslj fostered, tend to the moft tttisfiietory resalte ; and year oom- 
mittee wonld, therefore, in eondnsion, lain hope that the time it not 
remote when this desirable objeet will be folly oonsmnmated." 

— Toaono Cirr Soboolb, 1869.— The ReT. Mr. Porter, Local 
Soperinteodent, in his report just published, has presented muoh yaluable 
information in regard to the statisties of the Toronto Public Schools^ 
and their internal ofganintion. Notwithstanding several adverse 
infloenoes, the sdiools have flonrished, and in many respects improved 
dnring the past year. The namber of school-houses is eight, two of 
which were built during the year, besides an addition to a third, by the 
erection of a wing comprising two large rooms. The number of days 
duriug which the schools have been kepi open wss 222. The number of 
teachers, including assistants and monitor teachers, is thirty- eight. The 
nmnber of pupils entered on the registers of the several schools are, boys^ 
2^78; girls, 2,198; making a total of 4,776. The eDti||^<sost of the 
schools for the year is $86,218 62. The Board of School Trustees, by its 
Standing Committee, have made various efibrts with a view to the improv- 
ment of the schools, both as regards the more numerous register and 
ponetual atteodanoe of pupils and the thoroughness of the instruction 
communicated to them. The Board has also adopted a system of rewards, 
with the hope of stimulatiRg to renewed diligence on the part of the 
puinis. They have also recommended that certificates of honor be 
awarded at the hulf-yearly «zaminatiotts to sneh papib as have excelled in 
regularity and punctuality of attend a nce. Tlie lihraries distributed through 
the various schools, seem to have been freely used, and have furnished a 
very important means of improvement and rational enjoyment to the pupils. 
The total number of volumes is 2,726, and the number taken out* during 
the year, by both sexes, is 11,821. The evening schools, unfortunately, 
have not come up to the expectations of the Board. Last December 
attention watt agsin called to the advantages held out to the youth of the 
city who were unable to attend day school, and the number was. somewhat 
increased. The avemge. number during the last six months was 116, and 
the cost of their muntenanoe for the same period, $844. An appendix u 
added to the Report^ giving tables of the number, and daily or monthly, 
attendance of pupils, the names of the teachers, where trained, and other 
useful statistics.— ^6rifl^tf<f/fOfii the ColimUL 

Statb or SnuoATioN among Tokowto OEiMnrALa. — ^The recent 

report of the Governor of the Toronto Jail, gives the following informa- 
tion i " As regards the education of the prisoners, one of the tables shows 

that 886 males and 848 females coold neither read nor write ; that 214 
males and 868 females coold read only ; that 612 males and 271 females 
could read and write imperfectly ; l^t 40 males could read and write 
well; and that six nude? had received a superior education.** The recent 
report of the Chief of Police also states, that not classed with other 
prtaoners are 40 boys who were arrested for larceny, or on suspicion of 
htfceny, and 117 fur «irunkenness or other disorderly conduct— making the 
total of all the offenders 2,918 adult males, 1,618 females, and 167 boys. 

DuNDAB FxMALK CouMK— The half-yearly examination of the 

yoong ladies sttending the Wesleyan Female College in Dundas, took 
]dace oil Tuesday and Wednesday hist, and proved highly satisfactory to 
all interested. At the conclusion of the exercises, sevens gentlemen who 
had been present during the examination, spoke in the highest terms of 
praise of the attainments of the young hulies, and the standing of the Col- 
lege. The Institution is now in excellent worUng order, and it iagpratiiying 
to know, that young ladies are attendmg from all sections of the Prorince. 
The following is the staff of teachers employed in the College ;— Rev. R, 
McGoncgal, A. Bt. Principal ; B, Prosper, B. A. ; Miss A. M. Adams, Pre- 
ceptress ; Miss A. M. Parker, Teacher of Piano-Forte and Vocal Music ; 
Miss 8, M. Wood, Teacher of Painting and Drawing. Thus far the College 
has proved very saocessful, and is entitled to rank as the Qrst female col- 
lege in the country. We understand that increased accommodation is about 
being made for the reoeptioo of more pupils. — JhmdoM Wardtr. 

FAKxaBsviLLB.— Njew School.— The Broekville Reeordtr states 

that a new School House, second to none in Canada, has lately been erected 
at Farmersfille, at a cost pf $6000. The Trustees have engaged first 
ehus male and female teachers, and the school was opened on the Ist of 
February, on the evening of Saturday the 28th ult. The building was 
illuminated from top to bottom by means of lamps at every window. 
About four hundred persons were assembled within the walls of the 
lecture room, to hear the Rev. J. H. Johnson, M. A., of Broekville, deliver 
the opening addreses as previously announced. The subject treated of was 
adocation, and the rev. gentleman dwelt partionlarly, and at mnoh length, 



upon the beneficial wwkiqg of the free School system, as applied to Canada. 
At the conclusion a cordisl vote of thanks was tendered him. It is an 
unmistakeable sign of enterprise, improvement and intellectual progress, 
to see an accumulation of first class school houses over the country, and 
we hope that these institutions will be amply supported. We uoderstsnd 
that Mr. Stacey, of Broekville, prepared the plans for the F^mersville 
School House. 

PuBLioATiov or Township School Statistics. — Alexander Wtnram, 

Esq., a Local Superintendent in the County of Haldimand, in a letter to a 
Cayuga paper, furnishes some interesting information in regard to the 
School under his superintendance. We commend his example to other 
superintendents. Mr. Winram says '.-—"Having been employed, during 
the last week, in compiling my Annual Returns for the Common Schools 
of the Townships of Oneida, North Cayuga, and Rainham, for 1869, I 
noted down some particulars, which, I think will attract the attention of the 
local readers of your paper. School nutters ought to interest every one. 
From the Sdiool must come much that infioences the future of every 
Canadian pupil ; for an educated person, go where he may, always has a 
hundred chances in his favor, in any walk or condition in life, over the man 
who Is illiterate. The day is ftAi approaching here, as it is now in many 
parishes in Scotland, where a child, who cannot read and write, will not 
be found in any rural section." 

As an example of the kind of information furnished we append a sum- 
mary for one Township. '* North Cayuga had 10 Common Schools, |8,667 
12 being received from all soared. $8,070 were paid for all School 
purposes. $2,800 74 paid lor Teachers wagesi |809 94 received from 
rate on property; $277 90 from rate bills; $961 92 from Clergy 
Reserves and all other sources. $278 64 is the average of their male 
teachers' wsges, and $247 89 for female teachers, without board. The 
Schools were kept open, on an average, 9, 2-22 months. The population 
of the Township, aa reported by the Trustees, is 2,871 having 994 children 
of school age, that is, between 6 and 16 — 697 of all ages bebg at school 
Their Local Superintendent paid 29 visits ; 104 being paid by visitors. 
The daily attendance of the pupils cost 6:1-10 cents each. $5 14:2-10 
cents being paid, counting all chaiges, for each pupil during thn year." 

•^» CoHPLimNTAaT DiNXxa to a Tbaobbr. — A numerous company 
of gentleman of the highest respectability assembled at Dochastader's 
commodious Hotel at Mount Bealy, on the evening of Monday, the 2nd 
inst , to entertain at a complimentary dinner, Mr. George Oordon, the Teach- 
er of the Common School. Mr. Gordon has officiated as teacher there the 
last three years, and, by his efficiency in his public duties— his exemplary 
private character — ^bis kindness to the children — and his courteous man- 
ner to all around him, hss secured the respect and the esteem of the 
whole district in which he resides The intention of entertaining Mr. 
Gk>rdon at dinner having been announced, men of every rank and every 
party rallied round the festive board to express their respect for him. In 
doing so, these gentleman certainly bestowed an unusual and distinguished 
compliment on their guest ; but we think they have also acted with great 
credit to themselves—shewing a healthy tone of generous and excellent 
feeling whioh delights to honor a man whose attraction in their eyes rests 
wholly on his personal character and attainments.— iraltfiman^ TriftviM. 
12tAJ^an, 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

•^-r-FaxifOB PaiiroBS at tbs EnrMBuaoB High Sobool. — ^Tbe Edinburgh 
Cawrant ssys : — *' It has been arranged^tbat each of the Orleana Princes 
shall place one of his sons at the Edinburgh High School, under the care 
of Dr. Schmits, who acted as tutor to the Prince of Wales during His 
Royal Highness's recent stay in Edinburgh. The names of the youthful 
Princes, who are all about 14 or 16 years of age, are the Due d'Alencon, 
second son of the Due de Kemours; the Due de Penthievre, only son of 
Prince de Joinville; and the Prince de Conde, eldest son of the Duo 
d'Anmale. Hie Comte d'Eu, eldest son of the Due de Nemours, is about 
to join the Spanish army hi the present expedition to Morocco. 



UNITED STATES. 

— — P&BuniMT o» HAEVAan Collxos. — Boston, Jan. 26. — Comelins 
Conway Felton, the present learned Greek Professor, has been elected, by 
a unanimous vote. President of Harvard College, in place of the Rev» 
James Walktf, resigned. 
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Oanadia^t Botany. — We feel much pleasure in iuformiDg our 

readers, on the authority of the London Guardhw, that Sit Wm. Hooker, 
the distinguished botanist, has been in eommunication with the Duke of 
Newcastle for some time with respect to the publicatioo of a magnificent 
work, at the Government expense — viz. — A complete Flora of the British 
Odonies — ^Dr. Griesbach of the UniTernty of Dettingen, was appointed 
for the West Indies some time sinee, and the first number of his work has 
just been issued, and Sir Wfliliam Hooker has detemuned to take Canada 
as his share of the field of inquiry. He and his staff' will probably arrire 
here in the beginning of the spring. The Botany of the Himalayas l>y Sir 
William, is one of the most yaluable additions to botanical literature that 
has beeu made for years. 
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POSTAGE EBGULATION IN EEGABD TO GEAM- 

MAR AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS. 

All official returns which are required bylaw to be forwarded 
to the Chief Superiutendent, or a Local Supenntendent, and 
which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished by the 
Educational Department, must be pre-paid, at the rate of one 
cent^ and be open to infection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each package, including the 
Post Office fine for non-payment. 



PBE.PATMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

According to the new Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post must be pre-paid 
by the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Super- 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational 
Depository, will, therefore, please send such an additional sum 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
new Customs duty, as may be necessary. 



INDISTINCT POST MAKES. 
We receive, in the coiurse of the year, a number of letters 
on which post n^arks are very indistinct, or altogether omitted. 
These marks are often so important that Postmasters would do 
well to see that the requirement of the post office department 
in relation to stamping the post mark on letters is carefully 
attended to- 



CANDIDATES FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL MA8TER- 

SHIPS. 

The next examination of candidates for Grammar School 
masterships, will take place in the Normal School Buildings, 
Toronto, on the first Monday in April. 



SCHOOL REGI8TBRS SUPPLIED THROUGH LOCAL 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Couimon and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships by the County Ckrk— through 
the local Superintendents, Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools will be sent 
direct to the head Masters, upon application to the Department. 

PRIZES IN SCHOOLS. 
The Chief Superintendent will grant one hundred per cent, 
upon all sums not lees than five dollars transmifcted to him by 
Municipalities or Boards of School Trustees for the purchaae cc 
books or reward cards fojp prises in Grammar and Common 
Schools. Catalogues and Forms forwarded upon applieatiooi. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

** Townaliip an^ County lAhnsim are beeomlng the arowa and gloty of the lasllte* 
tioDB oftha Provliioe.'*— Xord JBlffin at th* Upper Canada ProvincitU JBvMW- 
tion, StptemJber, ISM. 

The Chief Superintendent of Edueation is prepared to appor- 
tion <me ku$utr€dper cent, upon all sums which shall be raised 
from local sources b^ Municipal Councils and School Corpora- 
tions, for the establishment or increase of Public Libraries in 
Upper Canada, under the regulatimw provided aeoording to law. 
Prison Libraries, and Teachers' County Association I^braries^ 
may, under these regulations, be establuuiedby County Ooundla. 
as branch libraries. 

SCHOOL MAPS AND APPARATUS. 
The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per ee&t. 
to any sunMr sums, not less than fiyo dollars, transmitted to 
the Department by Municipal and School Corporations on 
behalf of Qnunmar and Common Schools ; and forward Maps, 
Apparatus, Charts, and Dngrams to the yalue of the amooiit 
thus augmented, upon receiving' a list of the articles required. 
In all cases it will oe neeeasary for any person, acting on behalf 
of the Municipality or Trustees, to enclose or present a written 
authority to do so, verified by the corporate seal of the Corpo* 
ration. A selection of articles to be sent can always be ummIo 
by the Department, when so desired. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

nOiBSS THBY SUBSCSIBX TO THB rXTlTD. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools in Upper Canada who may wish to avail themselves at 
any future time of the advantages of the Superannuated Com- 
mon School Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them 
to transmit to the Chief Superintendent vnthout delay, if they 
have not already done so, their annual subscription of 94, com- 
mencing with lH54t. The law authorizing the estaUisfament of 
this fund provides, ^' that no teacher shall be entitled to share in 
the said fwnd who shall not contribute to such fund at least at 
the rate of one pound per aumum.^* No pension will be granted 
to any teacher who has not subsc^bed to the fund. 



IiOVELL'S SERIBS OF SCHOOL BOORS. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

THB NATIONAL ARITHMBTIC, in theory and practice (in 
decimals.) By J. H. Sangster. Price 60 oU. 
NOTES AND EXBRCIBES IN NATT7RAL PHn.OSOPHT, 
including Statics, Hydroetatics, Pneumatics, Dynamice, and Hydrod^* 
natnics. By J. H. iSaogster. Price '75 cts. 
SOra OLA88ZCAI. BNaZJaJK SFJEEU&ma BOOK, oqmpiisinff 
all the im|>ortapi Boot words from the Anglo Saxon, the Latin, and 
the Greek, and several hundred exercises in derivations and in rerbal 
distinctions. By Gea P. Vasey. ' Price 20 cts. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR MADE EAST, and adapted to the capar 
city of children ; in which English accidence and etymolegical parsing 
are rendered simple and attractive. By Geo. P. Vaeey. Price 20 cts. 
THB BBinSB-AMXaaCAN READER, for the nae «f Schools^ «n 
the History, Geology, and Botany, Natural History and Productions, 
Climate and Scenery of British North America. By J. Pouglas 
Borihwick. Price 60 cts. 

For salet>y R. k A. MILLEfi. 

SI Yonge Street 
Toronto, February, 1860. [np 3<. lOd 



JOHN ELLIS, ENGRAVER and LITHOGRAPHER, 8, King StreM 
West, Toronto. Trustees supplied with School Seals at $2 each ; also 
Lever Preeses and Dies for Corporatiotta or Notaries, at $8, Arms or Cceets 
on Envelopes. — Visiting and Wedding Cards, 

Toronto, February, 1860. . pd8t 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal <ff Editeation for twenty- 
five cents per Une, which may be remitted in poMk^fe stMijps, or otherwise. 

TERMS : For % single copy of the Journal of JS^ducation, $1 per annum ; 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advaoce must in 
>n cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12i cents eocb. 

igg^ All cummuntcations to be addressed to Mr. J. Gborob Hodoims, 

Sdueatipn Office, Horont^, . 

Toaatnoi BriteA hg lioyaia A Qamom, oosmsrpfrongsmd MsMwrfg JgftMaSi 
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THE BECENT COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 
IN UPPER CANADA. 

In accordance with the circular from the Chief Superintendent 
of Education^ published in this Journal for January, the several 
County School Conventions have been held^ and the result has 
been most satisfactory and encouraging. / The attendance 
generally was large, including persons from various parts of 
each County. The greatest interest and even enthusiasm 
vere felt by those present, and a wish was repeatedly expressed 
that the ofEcial visits of the Chief Superintendent would be 
more firequent, so that by mutual conference and consultation, 
difficulties would be removed, objections answered, and all 
parties more closely united in the promotion of that great and 
patriotic object — the universal education of the people. 

At each convention, the Chief Superintendent delivered an 
address, explanatory of the objects of his tour, as well as of 
the steps which had been taken by the Educational Department, 
nnee his last visit, to supply the wants, and to elevate the cha- 
lacter and condition, of the Public Schools. The address also 
eontained such practical suggestions and remarks as were 
deemed appropriate to the occasion. The substance of this 
address we give below. 

The resolutions passed at the several meetings T^ill be found 
on pages 86 to 41. 



BBAJBOVS FOB HOLBINCl THB8B BOHOOL COITVBHTIOVS. 

In commencing his remarks, Dr. Byerson said that : 
Before submitting to the Government a draft of a bill for 
the further improvement of the Public School Acts, he felt it 
to be his duty to hold these County Conventions for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what were the deficiencies in the present 
law. He had taken a similar course before the passing of the 
Common School Law in 1850 ; also before the passing of the Sup- 
plementary Act in 1858, and before the establishment of Public 
School Libraries. Before laying the foundation of our present 
system of Public Instruction, he had visited every Country in 
which there was a regularly established system of education, 
in search of information. He regretted that the multiplicity 
of his labors precluded his visiting each portion of the Province 
more than once in five years. But before making any additional 
improvements in the present Public School ActS|he had thought 
it but fair to consult the country on a matter in which all were 
so deeply interested, and to embody in a bill the views of the 
principal educationists, as far as practicable. 

TOPICS FOB CONSIBBBATIOIfr AT TUB OomnSWTIOKS. 

The chief object of these School Conventions, Dr. Byerson 
said, was to conuder the adaptation of the system of Public 
Instruction to the present more advanced stato of education in 
Upper Canada, and to see how far that System might be im- 
proved. He also proceeded to explain the principlea upon whiohfi^ 
our Common School system was based— each coimty, town- 
ship, city, and village having the management of its own 
schools, irrespective of Oovemment interference. The prin- 
ciples and practice of free government were thus brought home 
to each man's door. He further remarked that there were 
three subjects which he thought should engag^tbe attention 
of the present meetiiig, vii« : W 

The Jlnl related to the case of Va^^^uitp &iu>Bxir ; 

The second emhrticei the subj^df of Fb»b Schools ; 

The third referred to public Gbajmhab Sobools. 

1st. — bxpbdiency of a tbuakt Law fob vagrant child&bn. 

With regard to the first, two judges of the land had noticed 
in their charges to the juries the evils axising from vagrant 
children being allowed on the street. Men of the largest 
property in the country have admitted their readiness to be 
taxed for a system of Public Instruction; but they justly 
complained that those who most required education, were not 
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oompelled to awl themaelTeB of the pxiTileges afforded. Two 
JDDoaoi <d dealing with vagrant children have been spoken of. The 
first yftm as to whether there should be a positiYe enactment compel- 
iJTtg parents to ke^ their ohiidren at school during a defined term of 
yean ; the second (which had received the most general support^ was 
to empower municipslities to compel attendance, or, in case of wil- 
ful neglect to attend school, to inflict a slight fine or punishment 
either on paxents or their children. By this mode, each munici- 
pality ooukL control its own vagrant childten much better than 
could the general government. It mi^^t be objected to, that this 
would be invading parental rifi^ts; but the answer to tlus was : 
First, that where compulsory education exists, the legitimate riffhts 
of parents ace really not infringed upon ; second, that children 
hftve their rights, winch tiiey have denved &om their Maker, and 
which parents cannot take away. And on this prinoiplB, it was 
the duiy of the Staie io protect the vedb and hefpUfia. A parent 
has no right to maim or to starve his child ; much less, to maim 
or starve him mentally or morally. The State would interfere, 
and assumed the right to do so, in the one case, — why not in the 
other ] In the third place, States have a right to protect them- 
selves against the injury arising from children being thrown upon 
aodety as uneducated vagrants. It was a duty of the existing adult 
population to promote, as much as possible, the education of the 
xisug youth, «Ad they might depend upon it that the country would 
be just what they chose to mi^e it, religiously and educationally. 
He was incUned to favor compulsory attendance at 9ome schools — 
not necessarily at the public schools. Bepublican Switzerland had 
vigorous laws on this subject, more so than even despotic Prussia, 
where children, between the age of seven and fourteen years, were 
oompelled to attend schooL There were doubts as to whether thiB 
did not interfere with the rights of parents. The Prussian view 
was, that it was due to socie^, that every child should receive an 
education that would fit him for his station in life. In Switaaarland 
a law is vigaroudiy enforced compelling all children to attend sohooL 
and officers are appointed whose duty it is to warn them first, and 
then, if they neglect it, to bring them before a-magistrate for pun- 
ishment. Chiluen in tiiat country cannot be apprenticed to a 
trade or business until they have undeixone an examination before a 
board similar to the County Board of Examiners. If the boy were 
to be a tanner, hn was examined in chemistry ; if a mechanic, he 
was examined in the science of mechanics. Dr. B. next referred to 
the sound views entertained by the Pilgrim Fathers on education, 
and mentioned the fact that a plea of a notoriously neglected educa- 
tion was allowed in anest of judgment, in the case of minors. 
In Iceland, too— where, notwithstanding the dimate was rigid, the 
hearts of tne people were warm and open — a law existed that a 
minor could not be convicted of a crime before inquiry had been 
made as to the state of his education ; and if it was found to have 
been ne^ected, and his parents were at fault for the neglect, the 
minor was acquitted, ana the parents punished in place of tiie child. 
In some parte of New En^^iand, truant laws were now in force. 

2K0.— 7HB XXPIDIXKOT 07 ▲ LKOIBLATIVB VABK 6CH00L LA.W. 

The next subject he intended to introduce was that of Free 
Schools. Thegr»itmajority of people were under the impression 
that the system of free schools should now be imposed by Act of 
PaBiament, as the annual school meetings designed at first to afford 
an opportunity of discussing this question had ceased to throw any 
new light on tne subject ; and even the opponents of free schools, 
who were genera^ defeated at every annual meeting, were de- 
urous of having Free Schools imposed by law, and thus save the 
annual return of an acrimonious discussion leading to no good 
lesuh. He doubted the expediency of a compulsory law upon the 
subject at present, for, by the law as it exists. Boards of School 
TruBtees could estakUish free schools, and mai^ of the schools in the 
country were supported upon that principle. But it is for the public 
to judge whether or not they should all be placed by Act of Parlia- 
ment upon tiie same footing. 

d&D.— /THS nCPROVSMXZIT OT THB O&AlOIAa SOHOOI* LAW. 

There was no doubt that the €hnunmar School Law, as it now 
stood, was very defective, and that no longer delay should tiJce 
place in improving it. It seemed perfectlv clear to him, that 
Qiammar Sonools could not be made better than they are, or in 
fact, could not be kept in the condition that they now are, unless 
fuiuier provision was made for their support than at present ex- 
Ifted. It was the best economy to make Grammar Schools efficient 
To make them efficient further means must be provided for their 
support. Two means had been suggested ; one was that Grammar 
sSiools should be established in every city and town municipality, 
and that such municipality should raise a proportionate sum, m 
order to receive the legislative grant. The other suggestion was, that 
the County Grammar Schools should retain the original character 
.which they had obtained of being Oounty- Schools, before the pre- 



sent system of public schools came into operation. He was of 
opinion that the whole country should be linked together, as it 
were, for the support of the Grammar Schools, and that the Cknmty 
Councils should be called upon to raise an equal sum with the 
Boards of School Trustees, a proportionate numoer of the trustees j 
being now appointed by these Councils. Heretofore, County Coundk 
have declined to impose a special assessment for Grammar School 
purposes ; but as an inducement for them to do so, it was proposed 
that the Grammar Schools should be made free to the youth of 
the whole county, so that any farmer who would wish to give his 
son a superior educatioxi. or any young man who ahoold desire to 
give himself a superior education, and who has the means of board- 
ing himself in the ci^, should have the door open for his advance- 
ment. Young men mignt be assisted in their own neighborhoods by 
loans or subwriptions so as to raise a sufficient sum for their boaid 
in the city during the school term ; and it was known that some of 
the most distinguished persons of every country have been those 
who obtained Uieir education imder difficulties of this kiiuL The 
whole subject would, doubtless, receive the fullest consideration 
from the meeting, so he would now proceed to other topics. 

VDVQATIOV or OHXLDRBir OKV OV THB FIB8T DUVIBB OF P AB3EMTB. 

Dr. Ryerson next proceeded to uree parents to consider it as one 
of their first duties to give their clularen such an education aa would 
enable them to take care and make a proper use of property that 
might be left to them, or what they might make themselves by tbor 
own industry. He was rather against par^its leaving their sons laige 
fortunes, as it led them to be i£e and careless, and sometimes dian- 
pated, but considered it to the advantage of parente to settle a 
dowry on their daughters, as they generally took better care of it 
He said he knew many young men who had received large fortunes 
from their parents, and had sunk into obscurity^ while those that 
had been brought up to industrious pursuits in agriculture, dm., had 
made fortunes for themselves, and were among the first men of tiie 
country. 

imrLUBKCB OF AW ATT&JU)nVX SCBOOL-HOTJBB AKD A GOOD TBACHSB. 

It was highly desirable to remove, as te as posaibkL all obstacles 
that might interfere with the education of youth. The very place 
of instruction should be rendered as attractive as possible. If tite 
school-house should happen to be the meanest house in the nei^ 
bourhood, as it not un&equentlv was, the impression of the childien 
attending it would naturally be that it was one of the meanest 
things in the world to attend schooL It was requisite that the in- 
terior of the school-house should be rendered as clean and comfort- 
able as possible. There was much true philoeophy in the erection 
of a good school-house. Teachers, also, should oe the most attrac- 
tive persons in the estimation of their pupils. They should see to 
it that they conducted themselves in their bearing uid their whole 
manner towards the school children as kindly as possible ; for tiie 
art of kindness would surely make itself felt, and when teachers had 
secured the affection of theur puplLs, so as to command respect and 
attention, they would be in a position to exert the best influences 
for the education of the youth m their charge. 

BESPBOTFUL TBBATMEMT OF THB TBACHBB BT PABBKI8. 

It is also necessary for parents to speak of the teacher in terms of 
esteem, and to treat him or her as respectfully as possible. If child- 
ren heard their parents speak disrespectfully of the teaoher, it was 
not likely that they cuuld receive any good from him. It was 
frequently the case that parents themselves raised an impediment to 
the instruction of their children by speaking disrespectfully of the 
teacher. Even should circumstances arise that would render the 
teacher's removal &om the school desirable, yet that imjM^ession 
should not be given to the children, while the t^udier held his situa- 
tion in the school. Parents should exert every effort to call forth 
the religious, moral, and intellectual powers of their childmL It 
was of importance that both teacher and parents should combine and 
use every endeavor for the advancement of the education of yootli. 

TWOrOLD NATUBB OF OX7B 8YSTBM OF PUBUO INBTBUOTlOir. 

In the system of public instruction in this country there^aie two 
IMrts : that which pertains to the people and that which devolvea 
upon the executive government. In every country where the people 
are educators of their own children, the erection and extension of 
schools depend entirely upon their co-operation ; and the'chaiaoter of 
the instruction given in every educational establishment is an expres- 
sion of the people themselves upon the question of education. The 
municipal institutions of Upper Canada were established by the 
late Hon. Robl Baldwin. Those institutions embodied the principle 
of local self-government, and its tendency was to enlarge the puUic 
mind and will of the commimity. In 1860, Mr. Baldwin and him- 
self devoted two or three days to the examination of every sentence, 
clause, and, he might almost say, every word of the School Act, 
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which was the basui of our Bystem. All that he requosted of Mr. 
Baldwin was the application of the principle of gelf-govemmont to 
the School Law ; and with that consistency which ever characterixed 
Idm, he gave his consent. In a despotic country, everything is done 
for the people ; and the children and people are but partially edu- 
cated, because they are not taught to rely upon themselves. 

TOLUKTA&T OHJJLA.OTXX Or THS FUBUO SOKOOL 8TST8K. 

The Common School ifystem of Upper Canada was entirely a volun- 
tary one with respect to municipalities. They can tax aa they please 
to support aohoola, and they can refuse to sustain them if they please. 
For example, the village of Richmond, in the County of Carleton, 
haa never elected trustees nor organized its school system, and 
what it has done all other municipalities might also do. The system 
IB thus the work of the people themselves. The Government does 
not levy a single penny of a school-rate. No country in Europe 
had such an efficient school establishment as Prussia ; but there 
everything begins and ends with the Government — it was purely a 
Government institution ; it was not founded by the people ; it was 
Bot managed by them, and consequently it did not confer those 
advantages which would have followed had the system been managed 
by the people, as in Canada. Here the system begins and ends with 
the people. Ko school-house can be built, no teacher employed, 
no rate levied, except by the concurrence of the people. It waa true 
that it was not voluntary as to the individual, but it was certainly 
▼olnntary in r^pird to the municipality. Any county, city, town, or 
village, if it did not approve of the school system, could abolish it 
to-morrow. The only l^ing to be done in such a case would be for 
the municipality to decline to receive the legislative grant and to 
oeaae to levy a local rate. As to the question, how far Government 
ahoidd interfere in the management of such a system, he would say, 
that Government should do nothing that the people could more 
offisetuaUly do for themselves. 

VBCasaiTT FOB ▲ UKIFOSIC 8X&IB8 OW TBZT BOOKS. 

The selection of text books was, however, one of those things which 
could not be left to the municipalities themselves without much 
injury, as by this means we might soon find ourselves in the same 
position as in one of the United States, where the late Hon. Horace 
Mann stated they had three hundred text books ; whereas no 
country needed more than twenty or thirty text books. 

BKLBOTIOlf OF THB STATIOKAL BOOKS FOR CSAKADIAN SCHOOLS. 

The first thing which the school authorities of this country did in 
1846, was to select these twenty or thirty textbooks, and then to render 
them as accessible as possible to the public. The Irish National Series 
of School Books were adopted as the common school books for Upper 
Canada, being the most unobjectionable and at the same time the best 
that could have been introduced. These books were compiled with 
great care and by some of the most eminent educationists of Ireland. 
They were the works of practical school teachers and not of theo- 
retical men. When these books were in type a proof copy was sent 
to each member of the National Board, consisting of Protestant and 
CathoUc Bishops, and other gentlemen, selected from ^e different 
religious persuauons. It was understood that any objection that 
might be raised .by any member relative to the contents of a book, 
should be settled before the book was published or allowed to be 
printed. Archbishop Whately told him (Dr. R,) that during the 
time these books were going through the press no question was raised 
that was not amicably and unanimously settled without there having 
been any necessity to expunge or alter any of the sentences of the 
di^rent authors. These books, then, were unanimously prepared, 
and thus prepared they came before the public with a prest^^e above 
all private authori^. They were adopted as text books by Provin- 
cial authority, and to render ^em accessible, two methods were 
proposed — ^first, to import them, and next to reproduce them. The 
importation of these books by Canadian publiuiers and booksellers 
had been rendered a matter of free trade by the action of the 
Educational Department. The Department also granted to every pub- 
Haher in this countzy, with the sanction of the Irish Board, the right 
to re-print these books ; and several editions of the National Books, 
printed upon Canadian paper, and pubhahed by our own publiahers, 
were now before the public, which had the effect of reducing their 
price 25 or 30 per cent ; and better than all, most of the globea, 
school maps ana apparatus used in schools are now manufactured in 
Cuiada upon the most advantageous terms. Thus a set of 
Mechanical powers of a certain quality procured in England or the 
United States could not be sold for leas than |30, while a similar 
set, in every respect equal, was produced and sold in Canada for $19. 
The same was true of the chief part of the other articles in the 
Depository. He thought that Canada*should not only have her own 
school laws and her own teachers, but that we should have every 
article required for our schools manufactured in our own country. 
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It was found, that when the new q^stem of decimal currency 
was adopted in Canada, the two National Arithmetica in use 
would require to be adapted to that system. The larger Aiith* 
metic of the National Series had been so altered, and it would be 
followed by the Elementary Arithmetic ; and gradually the whole 
series would become Cafiadianissedf as it were. Speaking of a 
Canadian (Geography, he said : It waa very jgenerally known that 
our American neighbours, perhaps with pardonable pride, had re- 
presented themselves and their country, in their own geographies, as 
the greatest people and country in the world ; and aa many of these 
geographies were in use in Canadian schools, it was at once felt that 
it would be an advantage to replace them by worka more strictly 
national in their character. This was being done ; and in our en- 
deavors to prepare a Canadian Geography, we are trying to make 
ourselves and sister Provinces a good deal more respectable in size 
than we have hitherto been made to appear. 

▲BBAlTaSUSNTS IS »BOAM) TO FUBLIG SCHOOL LTTHAHTTM , KIPS, 
AND APFAKATUS. 

The Department, in its endeavours to render maps, globes, and 
school apparatus aoceasible in this country at the loiwest poesibls 
rates, found that in England the ipvemment had ananged with 
several publishers for ute production of maps at prices about 
forty per cent below the retail charges, and upon which terms they 
were furnished to the schools in England aided by Parliamentaiy 
granta. On application, ihe publishers agreed to extend their 
arrangement to the Department of Education in Upper Canada ; and 
in like manner the publishers of books in England and the United 
States agreed to furnish the books required for the Common 
School libraries at greatly reduced rates. As to the necessity te 
these libraries, he might mention that in one of our towns* a boyr 
association was formed at school, for the purchase of bad books to 
the amount of about $100 ; when discovered, it was broken up, 
the books burnt, and a good Ubrary substituted. The voung wiU 
r«ad bad books if they cannot get good ones. There are from 8,000 
to 4,000 different works in the Educational Depository, for the for- 
mation of libraries in school sections. Most of these books, maps, 
and apparatus could now be sent to every town in Upper Canada at 
a cost less than that at which they could be obtained m the cities of 
Edinburgh, London, New York, Boston, or Phihidelphia. 

DSVKLOFKBNT 0» CANADIAN UTOUSTEY IK THE HOliB KAKTT^AOrUKa 
OF XAFS AKD APPA&ATUS. 

The first stop of the Department in obtaining text books had been 
to procure them cheaply by importation, and then to open the way 
for Canadian enterprise by their reproduction. So also with mi^ 
orreries, tellurians, thermometers, and other apparatua, the object 
of the Department has been to produce everything that we required 
ourselves, and more than one hundred of these different articles 
were now reproduced in this country. In the re-engraving of maps, 
chamzes had been introduced so as to adapt them to the present 
state of geographical knowledge. In the maps now in course of 
progress, great pains had been taken to render, as conspicuous as 
posmble places of importance in British and Colonial history ; and 
due prominence had also been given to those places in the Crimea 
rendered famous by the Russian wmt, a^ in Chin^ by Lord Elgin 
opening up to commerce places which untd Litely had been unknown. 
In the matter of School furniture, selections had been made of models 
in New York and Boston, and these models were shown to Cabinet- 
makers in this country to receive their proposala for o<matructi^g 
the same. The consequence had been that a new branch of trade 
had sprung up in our own country— the manufacture of Sdiool furni- 
ture, Bfe had been much surprised and gmtified to learn that a 
manufacturing firm in Toronto had Utely received an order for seven 
hundred double desks for a town about eighty miles beyOTid Buffalo, 
andnot long ago some of our numeral frames weresent to Osw^. It 
was in this way that these articles had been rendered accessible to 
the people of Upper Canada. Thus we have gone mi encouraging 
the industry of our own people ; first mounting the maps, n^ 
reprinting the books, making the furniture, and now engraving the 
mans. In this way it had been sought to develop Canadian mdustry, 
an^to import nothing that we can make ourselves. This he con- 
sidered was one of the most hnportant features <rf ihe^tem. Not 
only should our School system and our School architecture be Cana- 
dian, but Canadian skill and enterprise should produce or manufac- 
ture everything that the country requireiu By the employment of 
Canadian capitel and skill several thousands of pounds were annuaUy 
saved to the countiy. If the price of every hushel of whwt and 
every foot of lumber sent to foreign markets waa exMuded m Canada 
we would be so much the richer. He thought it of the greatest im- 
portance for the interests of the country and ite general ad vanownjn^ 
^t we ahould be producers of that which we consume, ami tiiat^© 
^uld send as Httle of the money out of the (^uBjpr to tha f or^^ 
SSSjer-for we wanted it all-HMipoi^Wo. B> thought it worthy 
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of renuffk ihai^ Boiattrnwe knoir in history, iiiero was no record 
of a pitrely agrionltural peoplo ever rifling to importance anumg 
nations ; and thai with our loreais of timber, and our resources in 
metalB, minerals, raw matmals, and natural advantages, it was 
desirable to encourage a spirit of self-reliance so as to depend upon 
ourselves for the articles we required. He was aware that it had 
been insinuated that he had advocated the doctrine called '^ protec- 
tion. '' If any thing could be inferred from his remarks it was the 
doctrine of Free Trade, for, in fact, he had proved that School Ap- 
];»ratus and School Books had been produced in Canada cheaper than 
they could be imported, and indeed the manufacture of the articles 
cJluded to had commenced long before the present financial ^stem 
of the Province was inaugurated. Protection was a question of 
legislation, and he did not interfere with matters of that kind ; nor 
did he think it the business of a true patriot to mix the question 
of education with any section of party politics. Five or six different 
administrations had been in power since the establishment of the 
present school system, and he had never, so far as the interests of 
education were concerned, found tuxj difference, no matter to which 
party the government of the day might belong. 

SCHOOL STATmiCS 0? XTFPBE CAKABA OOlfPABBD WITH tHOSS OF TBB 
8TATX OJT nW 70EK AKD tOWBB OAKADA. 

^ In conclusion, Dr. Byenon referred to the inciiease of the school 
Bvstem in Upper Canada, and quoted some important statistics, 
showing the advance of our school oi>erationa, especially in Upper 
Ciuiada, — ^making compaiiaon with Lower Canada progress, and the 
State of New York, that model State of American Educational 
operations. He said : the number of schools in a county was not 
to be considered the only indication of the progress of education in 
it^ for, in many instances, the school sections might be made as 
small as possible, and in some cases much smaller than was desirable, 
and in ihin way the number of schools had been increased. The 
true eriterion was the number of pupils attending the schools and. 
the amount appropriated to the purposes of instruction. He had 
lately received the last report of the Chief Superintendent for Lower 
Canada, and although it was contended that their population was as 
liurge as ours, still we were considerably in advance of them as regards 
ihe attendance of pupils at school. In Lower Canada, the school 
attenduice during 1858 was 155,986 ; while in the Upper Province 
tiie numbers were 203,683--«piving a maiority of the children under 
6ducation of 137,697. In Upper Canada there were raised during 
* 1858, $1,105,447 b}r local assessment ; while in Lower Canada, 
during the same period, there were but $459,396 contributed for 
the same purpose. From the report of the state of New York, it 
appeared that the attendance of pupils, and ihe amount of school 
money raised in that State, inproportion to the population, were 
considerably behind that of Upper Canada, while Upper Canada 
had gained avor^ large increase m attendance in the last ten years 
over the state of New York, notwithstanding their three-fold popu- 
lation ; and that the average time of Schools opened in New York 
for 1858, was eight mon&; while in Upper Canada it was ten 
months. 

A local paper remarks : "This comparison was most gratifying, 
showing as it conclusively did, the great superiority of the Upper 
Canada School system. One fact mentioned by the Kev. Doctor we 
were particularly struck with, viz. : that in the State of New York, 
while it has more than three times the population of Upper Canada, 
it has over 200,000 children of school age who do not attend any 
school at all ; while in Upper Canada there are only 50,000, or 
one-fourth the number, in the same category. [See page 42.] 

2. BCHEDULB OF COTJNTT SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. HELD BY THE 
CHIEF 8UPEEINTBNDBNT OF EDUCATION. 1860. 
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3. BJB80LTJTIONS AT THE COUNTY SCHOOL CONTBNTION8.* 
X. nr BBGABD TO THE QBAMMAB SCHOOLS. 

At St. Catharines^ Jan. 16, — ^Moved by the Rev. A. Dizon, A.B., 
seconded by Mr. Frost, and 

Besolved, — That this County meeting, in view of the anomaloxis 
position in which the Trustees of the Grammar Schools of the Conn* 
ty stand, in their inability to raise funds for their efficient working, 
suggests that they should be placed in the same position as the Com- 
mon School Boards, with respect to the raising of funds ; and that 
the said Grammar Schools be the Schools of the cities, towns, town> 
ships or incorporated Tillages within the limits of which they aro 
situated, and the Trustees appointed by the Municipal CouncUfl 
thereof ; and that the Grammar School fund be apportioned to each 
Municipality upon tiie same oondition as the Legislative Common 
School Grant. 

At Simcoe^ Jan. 20, — ^Moved by Rev. W. Slag^t, seconded by l>r. 
Clarke, and, 

Besolvedj — ^That this meeting in view of the anomalous position in 
which the Tmstecs of the Grammar Schools in the County stand, in 
their inability to raise or procure funds for their efficient working, 
suggests that the present law be amended, so o^s to make it com- 
pulsory ux>on the County Councils to raise and pay over annnaUy 
a sum of money sufficient to enable the Trustees to make their 
Schools efficient, the annual grant to be based upon estimates, to be 
prepared and submitted by them to the County CounciL 

At €hielphy Jan. 23, — ^Movedby W. S. G. Knowles, Esq., second* 
ed by Mr. Stephenson, and 

Resolved^ — ^That on action being taken by the L^islatixre to put 
the Grammar Schools on a better footing, this meetiug suggests the 
propriety of allowing the appointment oi Grammar School Trustees 
to remain as at present, but in apportioning the aid to the diffi^ient 
Grammar Schools, it should be made conditional that the Comity 
Councils should raise an equal sum for the same purpose, and that 
pupils from the country be admitted free. 

AtBerUny Jan. 24, — ^Moved by the Rev. £. R Stimson, seconded 
by H. S. Hudson, Esq., and 

Besdved^ — ^That in the opinion of this meeting the election of 
Grammar School Trustees should remain as at present, and that it 
shall be the duty of the County Council to levy and assess an 
amoimt equal to that apportioned by the government for tlie support 
of the Grammar Schools of the County; and that in consideration 
thereof the children of the Countv shall be admitted free to ttution. 
At Stratford, Jan. 25. — ^Moved by the Rev. Thos. Macphcrson, 
seconded by Mr. Jarvis, and 

Besdvedy — ^That in view of the anomalous position of the Tmstees 
of Grammar Schools in respect to the mode of raising funds for tiie 
support of such schools, it ia desirable that they be placed in the 
same position as Common School Trustees in regard to their power 
to raise funds within the municipality in which the school is situat- 
ed ; that the county be required to raise an amount eqnal to the 
Legislative grant, and that these schools may be free to all pupils 
qu^ified to enter them, when the Common Schools are free. — ^Tins 
resolution was amended, on the suggestion of Mr. Robarts, by 
recommending that the town or other munici|)alities where the Gram- 
mar schools are situated, and which were required by the above resolu- 
tion to supply any deficiency in the Grammar school funds, should 
have an equality of representation at the Board. The resolution, 
as amended, was carried unanimously. 

At Gt>derichy Jan. 26. — ^Moved by Mr. Ray, seconded by Mr. 
Cooper, and 



• The prooeedinn at Owen Sound and Belleville have not been reported t& the 
Educational Department, although tho County Clerks were requeatod to do so. 
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BMoivedy — ^That the Grammar School bo the school of the eounty, 
and that a recommendation of the Chief Superintendent, now made 
cm the subject, ia apfproved by this meeting. 

At Samia, Jan. 28,— Moved by the Rev. Q. J. R. Salter, M.A., 
seconded by James Flintoff, Esq., and 

Mesolved, — ^That it is the opinion of this Convention that it wonld 
be advisable that an act should be passed compelling the raising by 
the County Council of a sum of money equal to that granted by the 
€k>vemment for the support of Grammar Schools, — ^That said Gram- 
mar Schools should be free to every child in the County ; the build- 
ings required for canying on such school should be provided by the 
town in which such school is situated ; and further, that one-half of 
the trustees should be appointed by the County Council, the other half 
by the Town Municipality. 

At Sandwich, Jan. 30,— Moved by Mr. A. Bartlett, seconded 
by George Shipley, Esq., and 

lUaolvtdy — ^That it is the opinion of this meeting that the Grammar 
School Act should be so amended as to authorize tiie Coimty Council 
to raise a sum of money for Grammar School purposes, equal to 
the Govommont Grant for the Grammar Schools of the County, 
and that the Town or Village in which the School is located, provide 
the necessary buildings ; the Council of the said Town or Village 
shall have the appointment of three Trustees, and that the Schools 
ao established be entirely free to the whole Coimty. 

At Chaiham^ Jan. 31,— Moved by Stephen White, Esq., seoonded 
by John McMichael, Esq., 

^solved,— Th&t this meeting wouldgladly see such alterations made 
in the constitution of Grammar Schools as would render tuition 
therein free to all pupils sufficiently advanced to be adiinitted ; one 
half of the Trustees being appointed by the Town Council, and> 
the other half by the County Council ; and the buildings and other 
conveniences for such schools being provided by the towns in which 
they may be respectively situated, a sum of money equal to the 
Government Grant being raised by the County Council for the pay- 
ment of teacher's salaries. 

At Xoncion, Feb. 2,— It was moved by His Honor Judge flughe% 
aeeonded by John S. McColl, Esq., and 

Rewlvedy — That in the opinion of this Convention, the establish- 
meait of Grammar Schools upon a free basis, is desirable for the 
benefit of the youth of the country, and that the County Munid- 
palitiea should raise a sum equal to the Government grant for the 
support of such schook. Oanied unanimously. 

At Woodstock, Fob. 8, — It was moved l^ the Eev. John Bredin, 
Beoonded by "Dr. Tarc^uand, and 

Resolved, — ^That this meeting, in view of the anomalous position in 
vrhioh the Trustees of the Gnunmar Schools of the county stand, 
in their inability to raise funds for their efficient working, suggests 
that they should be placed in the same position as the Common 
School Boards with respect to the levying of funds : and that the 
said Grammar Schods should be the schools of the cities, towns, 
townships or incorporated villages within the limits of which they 
are respectively situated ; the trustees appointed by the municipal 
councils thereof ; and the Grammar School fund apportioned upon 
the same condition as the Legislative Common School Grant. 

It was moved in amendment by William Wilson, Esq., seconded 
by John Douglas. Es(}., and 

Besolved, — That this meeting is in favor of a change in the man- 
agement of our Grammar School system : that the Grammar Schools 
should be free, and that for their efficient management three 
tmsteesshouldhe appointed by the County Council, while the appoint- 
ment of the remainder might with propriety be left to the munici- 
pality in which a Grammar School is or might bo situated; the 
said municipality to raise an amount equal to the Government 
ai^ronriation for the support of the same, and also to provide 
soxtable buildings. 

On the amendment being put, it was carried by a largo* majority. 

At Hamilton, Feb. 6, — Moved by Dr. Billings, seconded by Jesse 
Hurlburt, LL. D. , that it be 

BMC^d, — ^That in the opinion of this meeting the Grammar 
School of any municipality should be placed under the control of 
Tnutees appointed by the Common Council of the Municipality; 
such Trustees to have the same powers as the Trustees of the Com- 
mon Schools. Also, that the Grammar School Fund should be 
apportioned upon the same conditions as the Legislative C9mmon 
School Grant. 

After some discussion the resolution was withdrawn, and a resolu- 
tion to the effect that cities should be erected into Counties for 
Orammar School purposes, moved by the Rev. R. Burnet, seconded 
by J. Lister, Esq., and unanimously agreed to. 

At Milton, Feb. 7, — Moved by Rev. James Nesbit, seconded by 
Rev. Mr. McLean, and 

Resolved, — ^That in the opinion of this meeting, Coimty Grammar 
Schools should be suppoiied on t^ same prmciple as Common 



Schools, 80 far as requiring County Councils to appropriate a like 
amount in support of such schools as are apportioned by the 
Legishiture, and that the various Grammar Schools in the Cbunty 
should share in such public funds, according to the amount of Gram- 
mar School work actually performed — crndthat pupils from all parts 
of the County be admitted on the same terms, and also ^lat the 
Town or Village in which such Schools are situated, bear all the 
expenses of building and other incidental charges.— Carried. 

At Brampton, Feb. 8, — Moved by Rev. Mr. Learoyd, seconded 
by Rev. Mr. Coutts, and 

Resolved, — ^That in the opinion of this Convention it is demrable 
that the Grammar School fund be on the same ground as the Com- 
mon Schools, open to the children of the County, and supported by 
the County taxation to an amount equal to the amount granted by 
Government in aid of said Grammar Schools ; and that ul children 
residins in the County be admitted free to the school, the same as 
the children of the Township or Village where the Grammar School 
is located. 

At Nevma^-keL Feb. 13,— Moved by Rev. T. Baker, seconded by 
Thomas Nixon, Esq., and 

Resolved, — ^That the Grammar Schools would be made much more 
efficient by making the terms of admission to them yrni^r to those 
of the Common Schools, and that it is desirable that the County 
Council in connection with the Government should provide this 
necessary funds ; and the children from ber^ond the limits of tho 
City, Towii, or Village Corporation, be admitted without charge. 

At BanrUj Feb. 14, — Moved by D. McCarthy, Esq., seconded by 
H. B. Hopkins, Esq., and 

Resohed, — That the Grammar School of this County be put on an 
efficient standing as to its means of support, by placing authority in 
the Town Council, in conjunction with the County Council, to 
appoint Trustees, giving such Trustees so appointed, power to raise 
funds equivalent to the Government Grant, the same to be apportion* 
ed on the Town and Couniy in aoccurdanoe with the assessment, 
allowing to such Board the same power as is by law now placed in 
the hands of the Common School Trustees. 

At WhUby, Feb. 20,— Moved by Rev. Dr. Thornton, seponded by 
Dr. Checkley, and 

Resohed, — ^L That the number of Grammar Schoola within each 
Countv be restricted within narrow limits. 

2. That in each Senior Grammar School, a scholarship or scholar- 
ships be established, giving board and education to the most deserv- 
ing pupil or pupils, to be elected annually by public examination 
fr^ those in attendance at the Common Schools of the County—- 
the expense to be borne by the County. 

3. That Trustees have power to call upon Township, Village, 
Town or County Councils, where there are Junior or Senior Grammar 
Schools, for funds for the support of their schools, provided that in 
order to make taxation e(][uitable, the Ooundl shall assess the several 
municipalitieB in proportion to the number of scholars from each 
municipality receiving instruction at the Grammar SchooL 

After a short discussion this resolution was withdrawn. 

It was then moved by D. Beach, Esq., H-A., seconded by J. W; 
C. Brown, Esq., and 

Resolved, — ^That it is the opinion of this meeting that the Gram- 
mar School Act should be so amended as to require the County ^ 
Council to raise a sum of money for Grammar S<uiool purooses, at 
least equal to the Government Grants for Grammar Schools of the 
County, and that the town or village in which the School is located 
provide necessary buildings ; the Council of the said town or village 
shall have the appointment of three Trustees ; that the schools so 
established e^ll be entirely free to the whole County, and that tho 
distinction between Senior and Junior Grammar Schools be abolished* 

Moved in amendment by S. Fairbanks, Esq., seconded by Mr. 
McDermbtt, and 

Resolved, — ^That the distinction between Senior and Junior Gram- ^ 
mar Schools be abolished, and thi^t the several Grammar Schools, ' 
now or hereafter to be erected, be allotted sections in like manner as 
Common Schools— that the County Council be compelled to raise a 
sum annually equal to the Government Grant, and that the trustees 
of the several Grammar Schools be empowered to raise, by assess- 
ment upon each section, all monies necessary for the maintenance of . 
the schooL 

After a discussion the amendment was lost, and the original motion 
carried unanimously. 

Moved by Thos. Gibbs, Esq., seconded by S. Fairbanks, Esq., . 
and 

Resolvedj—ThAt whereas this meeting has determined that the 
Grammar Schools in tiie County shall be continued as County Gram- 
mar Schools, and that the same shall be free to the inhabitants of 
the County, that the necessary funds for conducting the same 
required besides lie Government Grant, be defrayed out of the funds . 
of the County. 
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Mb^ed in amendment by J* W. 0. Brown, ^^Ssq., seoonded by £. 
BirrelL Esq., and 

Beaohedf — ^That the Mimic^al Oooncil of the Township, Town or 
Villaf;e in which such Grammar School is situated, be required, on 
petition of the trustees thereof, to provide for all deficiences to 
Teachers' salaries, and for incidental expenses, 
^^e amendment waa lost, and the original motion carried. 
At Cobourgj Feb. 21, — ^Moved by the Venerable Archdeacon of 
York, seconded by 0. Underhill, Efiq., and 

Beiol»ed, — Whereas the Trustees of Grammar Schools are unable 
to provide for the efficient working of the said schools, from having 
no power to raise funds for erecting buildings or meeting incidenttd 
expenses, it is the opinion of this meeting that funds should be 
raised by assessment for the sustaining of Grammar Schools, on the 
same principle as is now exercised in the case of Common Schools. 
—Carried. 
Moved by Dr. Beatty, seconded by G. Stewart, Esq., and 
Be$oloed, — That in case the Grammar Schools be sustained by 
general taxation, upon the basis of Common School assessment, 
that all pupils residing out of the town in which the Grammar 
School is siUiated, shall be free of any school-rate.— <!/arried. 

At Pehrboro'y Feb. 22, — ^Moved by Mr. Grover, seconded by 
IMx. Pearce, and 

JBe^olvedj — ^That it is expedient that the law relating to Grammar 
Schools be so altered as to assimilate it to the Common School law, 
in 80 far as requiring the County Councils of each Coimty to raise, 
by direct taxation, a sum equivalent to the (Government Grant, for 
the support of such Grammar Sdiools, and that the Grammar 
Schools should be made free to alL — Carried. 

At Ficton, Feb. 24,— Moved by Mr. B. Lobb, seconded by Mr, 
J. Johnson, and 

Betolved, — ^That, in the opinion of this Convention, it is desirable 
that the County Council be empowered by law to raise an amount 
equal to the Government Grant, for the support of the County 
Grammar School ; and that all tiie pupils of the County shidl be 
admitted free. 

At Napanee, Feb. 25,— Moved by John Stevenson, Esq., Reeve, 
fleoonded by Bev. Dr. Lauder, and 

Besclvedy — That this meeting approves of the Grammar Schools 
becoming Couni^ Schools, the County CouiMil appointing half of 
the Trustees and providing funds for their support equal to the 
Government Grant, and tl^t the Schools be free. 

At Kirufgtotk, Feb. 27,— Moved by tiie Bev. Andrew Wilson, 
seconded by C. W. Cooper, Esq., and 

Besolvedy — ^Iliat in order to the efficiency of Grammar Schools 
snd the better accomplishment of the end for which they are de- 
signed, three trostees should be chosen by the County Council, and 
three by the City or Town Coxmcil in which the School may be loca- 
ted ; the fees should not be more than |3 per term, and the balance 
over the amount of the Legislative grant and these fees, necessary to 
pay the salary of the teachers, procure suitable school buildings, 
provide furniture^ maps and apparatus, keep in repair the school 
Louses and prenuMs, and any other necessary expenses, should be 
provided by Municipal assessment on all the rateable property within 
the limits of the County, including cities and separate towns ; and 
the County, City, or Town Counols should be required to make such 
assessment acoordiog to an estimate laid before them by the Board 
of Trustees. 

At BrochnUe^ Feb. 28,— Moved by Mr. McMullen, seconded by 
the Bev. J. H. Johnson, A. M., and 

Beaclvedy-'Th&t this convention considers that it would be advi- 
sable that the Grammar Schools of these United Counties should 
still remain under the control of the Counties' Council, and that an 
act may be passed requiring such Counties' Council to levy sums for 
its support, of the same amount as granted by Government, and that 
any rates to be iinposed may be assessed equally on Towns, Villages, 
and Counties, and that all have equal privileges as to trusteeship and 
otiierwise. 

At Perth^ Feb. 29,— Moved by the Bev. Mr. Clarke, seconded by 
Wm. McN. Shaw, Esq. , and 

BeaUved^ThgA in the opinion of this convention, the election of 
Grammar School Trustees should be as follows : three trustees to be 
K>pointed by the Municipality in which the building is erected, and 
three by the County Council, and that it shall be the duty of the 
County Council to levy and assess an amount, equal to that appor- 
tioned 1^ the Government for the support of the Grammar Schools 
of the County, and in consideration thereof, tiie children of the 
Obuntyshall be admitted free of tuition fee. 

At Ottawa, March 1,— Moved by Bev. J. Butter, seconded by 
Bev. C. B. Pettit, B.A., and ^ 

Besohedy—ThAt if the City Council will provide a suitable building 
for a Grammar School, and assess itself to half the amount con- 
tributed by Government yearly ; and the County Council assess the 
County for the other half of the amount granted by Government ;^ 



then pupils from the County shall have the same advantages o€ the 
Grammar School as those who live in town. 

At VOrignal, March 2nd, — ^Moved by the Bev. J. G. Armstrong, 
B.A., seconded by Anthony Philip, Esq., and 

BRSclved. — ^That it is the opinion of tins Convention, that Gram- 
mar Schools in Upper Canada should be free ; the County Councils 
to raise a sum annually, by a County tax, equal to the Government 
Grant ; — ^the Councal of the Township, Town, or City, in which the 
Grammar School is located, to erect suitable buildrngs ; — ^three of 
the Trustees to be impoLuted by the County Council, and the other 
three Trustees by the Township, Town or City Council, or Polioe 
Village, (as the case may be.) 

At KempUniU, March, 6j<-It was moved by Mr. R Kemahao, 
seconded by Mr. S. Chmtie, and 

Beaolvedf — ^That whereas in many places throu^out the country, 
there exists much difficulty in the support of Grammar Schools^ 
especially of the Junior Class; and inasmuch as every one is 
interested and benefited by the progress of Education ; also, 
having the principle avowed and acted upon in the present School 
Law, tills Convention expresses its conviction, that the Coimly 
within which such Grammar School is situate, should be required by 
law to raise at least a sum equal to the Govemm^it Grant ; and 
that the School shall be free to the county within which said School 
is situated. 

At JroqruoWjjMarch, 6, — ^It was 

Ee^olved, — ^That the Trustees of the Grammar Schools be author- 
ized to raise by assessment on the county a sum equal to the Govern- 
ment grant ; and that for the balance of the expenses of the School^ 
the Trustees be authorized to levy that amount by assessment cm the 
municipBlity within whidi the School is situated; and that the 
Grammar School be free to the children of the county. 

At GomwaUy March 7, — ^Moved by the Bev. Dr. Patton, seoonded 
by Mr. Munro, that it be 

B/bwhed, — ^That, in the opinion of this meeting, it ia expedient 
that the Board of Grammar Sdiool Trustees should possess powers 
similar in evenr particular to those possessed by the Board of Com- 
mon School trustees, as far as tiie County is concerned, in which 
the Grammar School or Schools may be aituata — The motioii b^ng 
put, was lost. 

In amendment, it was moved by J. F. Pring^e, Esq., seoonded 
by Mr. Henry Beader, and 

Eesohed, — ThtA this meeting approves of the plan proposed for 
making the Grammar School of each County free, hf levying on 
the property of the County a sum equal to the Government Grant ; 
and is further of opinion, that the County should contribute a por> 
tion of the fund required for the erection of buildings and tiie 
furnishing of apparatus for such schools. — Carried. 

n. RESOLUTIONS IK BJBOA&D TO XBUABT OB VAOKAirT OmZJ>BJSF.* 

At 8t. Catharines^ Jan. 16^ — ^Moved by Mr. S. S. Junkin, second- 
ed by Mr. J. Holmes, and 

Besolved, — ^That in the opinion of this meeting, it is very desiraUe 
that an Act should be passed by the L^pslaturet, by which truant 
children in Townships, Cities and Towns would be compelled to attend 
some school : and tnat power be vested in the Municipal Coimdb of 
sudi Townships, Cities and Towns to deal with such children. — 
Carried. 

At WeUand, Jan. 17, — Moved by Bev. Geo. Bell, seconded by 
E. B. Holmes, Esq., and 

Besdvedy — That in the opinion of this convention, the Municipal 
Coimcils throughout the Province should be invested with power to 
deal with the case of vagrant diildren, with r^;ard to providing for 
their attendance at school, in cases where theprivilegea of free 
schools are provided by such municipality. 

At Cayugay Jan. 18, — It was moved by Mr. Iliomas Gowli^g, 
seconded by Mr. G. O. Bamett, that it be 

Beaohedy-^Thai this Convention is of the opinion that idle and 
unprotected children should be educated by committees at the pub- 
lic expense, and that Munidpilities should be invested with the 
power to compel indigent children to attend school, and that the 
Legislature be addressed to afford such powers. 

1st Amendment, — ^Movedby F. Stevenson, Esq., seoonded by Mr. 
T. Hodder, and 

Besohedy — ** That it is inexpedient that Munidpelities should be 
vested with a discretionarv power to enforce the i)arents of idle and 
vagrant children to send tJiem to . school, but that a law be enacted 
to compel the parents of such children to send them to school" 

2nd Amendment, — ^Moved by Mr. William Thompson, seconded 
by Mr. Ferguson, That, whereas our laws and Parliament do not 
prescribe to us what we shall eat, drink, or wear, it is the opinion of 
this convention, that neither should our children be obliged by 
Legislative enactment to attend school, but that the matter i^ould 
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be left as now, to iKe good sense and progressive civilization of the 
people. 

Tne original motion and amendments being severally pat, the 
mmendment proposed by Mr. Stevenson was carried. 

At Simcoe, Jan. 20,— Moved bv Wm. Wallace, Esq., and second- 
ed by J. A. Backhouse^ Esq., and 

iSesolvMl, — ^Wliereas a system of free Education is becoming 
almost universal in this county, and whereas many parents value so 
lightly the inestimable blessiziffs thereby placed within their reaeh, 
as to neglect sending their children to school, be it resolved : That 
this meting do memorialize the Rev. Superintendent of Education, 
to use his exertions to have the School Laws so amended as to 
empower Municipal Councils or School Trustees in whose corpora- 
tions Free Schools exirt, to enforce the attendance at such Schools of 
unemployed children whose parents are so forgetful of their duty as 
to ne^bct their children's education. _ 

• • • ^-^ *- j^ Torrance, seconded 



At Oud^ Jan. 23,— Moved by the Rev. 
by Mr. Kugour, and 

Resolvedy — ^That in the opinion of this meeting some provision 
sihoold be made by the Legislature, to ensure the education of those 
children within school ages, whose paients are neglecting their 
education. 

At Berlin^ Jan. 24,--Moved by Otto EJotz, Esq., seconded by 
H. F. J. Jackson, Bs^, and 

Resolved, — ^That this convention doth hereb^f enress the dedre 
that the Legislature pass a law making provision for the education 
of children between tne ages of 6 and 14 veaxs, and to render it 
obHgatoiy on the parents to send their children to tiie public Com- 
mon Schools, where it can be shown that no oUier educaaon is being 
provided for such children. 

At 8traifordj Jan. 25, — ^No resolution was moved on the subject, 
bat the opinion of the meeting appeared to be that a diicretionary 
power should be conferred upon the municipal councils ; which was 
iiiought snificient to meet the object in view. 

At Qoderichy Jan. 2ft,— Moved by Mr. Gates, seconded by Mr. 
Young, and 

ResoUed, — ^That it would be better that the several municipalities 

sihouldhare power tomake regulations withregard to vagrant children, 

between the ages of 7 and 14 years of age, for educational purposes. 

At iSfamta, Jan. 28,—- Moved by Mr. WhifTer, seconded l^ Mr. 

Psttinfler, and 

MeMved^ — ^That sufficient power and authority be granted by Act 
of Pariiament to every Municipality in Upper Canada, whether City, 
TotWB <x Village^ to provide for the proper education and care of 
vagrant children m each Municipality. 

At AtfMiwidk, Jan. dO,-*Mov6d by Mr. Bray, seconded by Mr. 
MoQoada, and 

ife«o(e«i,— That it is the opinion of this Meeting, that a law should 
be PMMd in reoard to the attendance of children, and that it would 
be desirBble to nave a provision introduced into the Municipal Law, 
enabling Municipalities to pass By-laws to compel the attendance of 
children between the ages of 7 and 14 years, at SchooL 

At GKal^kamj Jan. 31,— Moved by Dr. Otom, seconded by Stephen 
White, Esq., and 

£e«eIee(l,--That it should be made compulsory iroon parents to 
•end their children to school during sudi times, and between such 
ages as the LeMslature may see fit to fix. 

At XofMien, Feb. 1,— Moved by H. Hunter, Esq., seconded by Mr. 
Alsx. Johnson, that it is the opinion of this meeting that the Com- 
mon School Act should be amended so as to invest the mimicipal au- 
tiu»Eilies with power to enforce the attendance of vagrant cUldren 
within the age mentioned in the school act^-Oairied unanimously. 
At 8k ThofnoM, Feb. ^— Moved W Arch'd McLachUn, Esq., 
seconded by the Rev. B. Sheppazd, and 

ifeMfoed,— That itis the opmion of this Convention that the school 
law should be so amended as to secure the attendance of children 
on the means of Common school education, by the imposition of a 
pcXl tax on those of school aoe who do not attend. 

At WoodOocky Feb. 8,-— Moved by Mr. Douglas, seconded by 
Mr. Mcdenqghan, and 

JSesoIved,— That in the opinion of this meeting it is advisable (xa 
tile event of a change introducing the Free School System) to refer 
the subject of the compulsoiy education of vagrant childr^ to the 
d ifl forent municipal coimcils. -Carried. 

. At IfittoH. Feb. 7,— Moved by the Rev. James Nesbit, seconded 
by ATchibalfl CampbelL Esq., and 

.Btto^Mfll,—- That in tne opinion of this meeting the Municipal Law 
of this Province should be so amended as to empower municipalities 
to adopt such measures as may seem most advisable, to require and 
aecore tiie attendance of all children between the fu^ of 7 and 12 
yean at some schooL either pubUc or private. — Cained. 



jRMolved, — ^That vagrant children be compelled to attend some 
school. 

At Cobourg, Feb. 21,— Moved by C. TJndexhill, Esq., seconded 
byH. Fisher, Esq., and 

Eetolved, — That the Municipal authorities be empowered by stat- 
ute to compel the attendance of pupils of school a^ at the varioua 
sdiools un^ their supervinon or otherwise. — Carried. 

At PeterborQ\ Feb. 22,— Moved by Mr. Thos, White, seconded 
by Mr. W. H. Moore, and 

i^Mofve^,— That authority should be invested In the Municipal 
corporations to compel all children not attending any school, be- 
tween the ages of six and fourteen year^ to attend sduxd ; and 
that the refusal of the parent to send the child to school as re- 
quired, should be considered an offence against the Municipal laws 
and be punishable as such. 

In amendment it was moved by Mr. Edwards, seconded b^ Rev. 
Mr. Douglass, That in the opinion of this meeting the principle of 
compulsion applied to parents to have their children attend school, 
is an interference witii uie prerogative of theparent over his children 
which the State has no ri^ht to invade. Tne original motion was 
carried by a very large majority. 
At jVopofiee, Feb. 25,— See Resolutions on *' Free Schools." 
At Ki/ngstofi^ Feb. 27, — ^Moved by the Rev. A. Wilson, seconded 
by the Rev. H. Mulkins, and 

i{eao{M<2,— That a Truant Law, shnilar to that which now exists 
in the cities and towns of the New England States, is desirable for 
the cities and towns of Canada, antl would, if introduced and effi- 
ciently carried out, secure to many children a better education, pro- 
mote morality and the best interests of society, and would especially 
secure the education of truant children generally. 

At Ferfh, Feb. 29,— Moved by the Rev. James Duncan, seconded 
by John Deacon, Jr. Esq., and 

Besohedy — ^That in the opinion of this Convention, some Legisla- 
tive enactment should take place, to compel parents to send thehf 
children between seven and fourteen years of ag6 to school, in mu- 
nicipalities where free sGho<^ prevail 

At OttcMfa, Mardi 1,— Moved by the Rev. 0. B. Pettit| B. A., se- 
conded fay Judge Armstrong, and 

i2e<o{«e(l,—T£uit this meeting disapproves of any school system that 
inflicts compulsorr attmdanoe. And thereupon the following 
amendment was offered : .,,•«» 

Moved by Mr. Burrough, seconded hr Rev. Mr. Lodhead,^'Th»t 
in the opinion of this convention— if vae principle of compulsory 
taxation for education be conceded, then this meeting is of of^nion, 
that compulsory attendance at the schools by the children of the 
County, should also be enforced. 

The amendment having been submitted to the meeting, was de- 
clared carried in the affirmative^ by the casting vote of the chairman, 
(Joseph Hiuton, Esq., Warden.) 

At L'Orignalj Mareh 2,— Moved by Sheriff 0. P. TreadweU, 
seconded by Cbauncey Johnson, senior, Esq., and 

JBeaoIeed,— That as it is proposed to tax aU parties for the support 
of Grammar and Common Schools alike, it is likewise expedient 
for the attainment of the benefits in view, that some means be 
adopted to insure the regular attendance of aU children of suitable 
age, at some school withLi their respective seotiana. 
At Iroquois, March 6, — ^It was 

i<e«oived,---That in the opinion of this Convention the interests of 
education and ;of the community demand tiiat School Trustees should 
have the power to require thataU children of thesohoolage, residsnt 
in their Sections, should attend school a certain portion of theiv 
time. 

ni. KwoLTjnoHS or bsqabo to vexb scHooia. 

At WeUcmd, Jan. 17,— Moved by »«▼. <3teo. Bell, seconded by 
by Rev. Charles Walker, and . ^, ^ ^ ^, , , . 

22e«o{ved,-— That in the opimon of tlui Convention, tne interests 
of Education would be prooiotedby the adoption of a hvw of uniform 
free school mtems appMcabk to the whole Provime. 

At OayuffOy Jan. 18,— Moved by Mr. James Eonnear, seconded 
by Mr. O. O. Bamett, and 

JScsolvei,— That the Convention is clearly of opinion that the Free 
School system is the best that can be adopted for the country.— 

AtBraniford, Jan. 19,— Motedby Mr. M. Whitham, seconded 

l^ Mr. John Patton, and :,,xxi.t^ix- «- 

jRewZwd,— That a petition be forwarded to the Legislature, asking 

for a Free School Act forthe Province. . ..^ 

At aimcoe, Jan. 20,— Movedby Rev. Mr^Onflln, seconded by Mr. 
I OHver, and 



At Newmarket, teb. 13,-After a resolution on free schools- \ i}M^Zwi,-That in tiie opinian of this «f^ .**>« P™^P^^^ 
Moved by Thos. Nixon, Esq., seconded l>y Dond. Sutiierhuid, Esq., Free' Schools has proved tte best nwans of ^''^^^^^^ 
and \ education of the people, and that th^i meetiug ^wmonaliie the 
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Chief Superintendant of Education, to embody the Free School 
principle, in the diaft of the amended School Act, to be submitted 
to Uie Legislature* 

At Chidphy Jan. 23, — ^Movedby Mr. Wetherald, seconded by Mr. 
James Phin, and 

Bisolved, — ^That the Legislature be requested to adopt the Free 
School system as the School system of Upper Canada. 

At Berlin, Jan. 24, — ^Movedby Otto !^otz, Esq., seconded by D. 
S. Bowlby, JEsq., M.D., and 

Resolvedy — ^That this Conyention do express their desire that the 
L^islature establish by enactment the Free School system through- 
out Upper Canada. 

At htratfordy Jan. 25, — On motion of Mr. Cathcart, of Blanchard, 
a resolution was unanimously carried in favor of a general system of 
Fsree Schools. 

At Ghderich. Jan. 26, — ^Moved by Mr. Kay, seconded by Mr. 
Boss, and 

JSesolved, — ^That it is the opinion of this meeting that all Common 
Schools should be free. 

At Samia, Jan. 28,-— Moved by Mr. fl. F. McKonzie, seconded 
by Rev. Mr. Gould, and 

BMolvedy-^^That the system of Free Schools should be established 
by law, and no longer be left, as at present, to the decision of the 
people at the annual school meeting. 

At Sandwich, Jan. 30, — ^Moyed by Mr. Noble, and seconded by 
Mr. James Bartlett, and 

Besolvedy — That the school W be so altered that all Common 
Schools may become free. 

At Chatham, Jan. 31, — Moved by Dr. Cross, seconded by Stephen 
White, Esq., and 

.Rejo/vedl,--— That this meeting is of opinion that the system of Free 
Schools having been sufficiently experimented on, should now be 
established by statute, and not Left any longer to be voted upon from 
year to year by the public. 

At LoTidon^ Feb. 1,— -Moved by Mr. Schram, seconded by Mr. 
Francis, and 

Hesolved^-^Thai the rate bill be abolished, and Free Schools be 
estaUished in this Province. 

At St. Thamaa, Feb. 2,— Moved by the R«v, E. Sheppawl, 
seconded by His Honor Ju<^ Hughes, and 

jReaotvedy-^ThAt it is the opinion of this Convention, that throi^h 
the abiliigr and the indefatigable perseverance of the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the Educational system of Upi>er Canada has 
risen to a high order of efficacy, and that it is advisable that its be- 
neifits be extended by the adoption of tiie plan of universal Free 
Schools, thus providing education for all, irrespective of the casual 
advantages of wealth, or the incidental circumstances of neighbour- ' 
hood, thus giving to every child of Canada West, the full and the 
ixee privilege of a Common Sdbool Education. Carried unanimoudy. 
At Woodstock, Feb. 3, —It was next moved by A. V. BodwoUEsq., 
fl^oonded by Mr. Golding, and 

JResolved, — ^That it is the opinion of this meeting that the time 
has arrived, when it is desirable that the Tree School principle should 
be extended, by Statute, to all the Common Schools in Western 
Canada. 

In amendment it was moved by T. J. Cottle, Esq., seconded by 
Mr. Impet, that it be 

jRMoliedj — ^That this meeting does not think that the time has 
arrived when-'^e Common Schools of -our country should be free. 
The amendment wbm lost, and the original motion was carried almost 
unanimousljr. 

At MUton, Feb. 7,— Moved by S. R. Lister, Esq., and seconded 
by Mr. John Husband, and 

£630lved,-^Tha,t in the opinion of this meeting the mode of raising 
' the expenses of Common Schools is by direct taxation, and would 
thetef ore reoooimtind that an Act be ^Missed tp tiiat effect 

At Newmarket, Feb. 13,— Moved by Thomas Nixon, Esq., 
seconded by Donald Sutherland. Esq., and 

ifo^o/wd,— That the L^islatore be requested so to amend the 
School Act as that the |>ublic schools of our country be made free. 

At Cobourg, Feb. 21,— Moved by C. Underbill, Esq., seconded by 
J. R. Dixon, Esq., and 

Besolvedy'-'Th&t all Common Schools should be free by statute.— 
Carried. 

Ajt Feterbaro', Feb. 22,— Moved by Mx. Geo. Esson, seconded by 
Mr. Taylor, and 

JZejoZved,— That in the opinion of this meeting the school system 
should be made an absolutely Free School System at as early a 
period as possible. — Carried. 

At Ficton, Feb. 24,— Moved by Rev. G. Miller, seconded by Mr. 
Israel Hamilton, and 
. Be8olved,^Th&t it is the opinion of this Oonventipli, that all [ 



compulsory on Parents and others to send their children to School, 
under a free system. 

At Napajiee, Feb. 25, — ^Moved by the Rev. John Scott, seconded 
by Dr. Carey, and 

Resolved, — ^That this meeting approves of the system of Free 
Schools, if provision can be made to require the attendance of the 
children at some school. 

At Kingston, Feb. 27, — ^Movedbythe Rev. H. Mulkins, seconded 
by Rev. A. Wilson, and 

Besolved, — ^That in the opinion of this meeting, conffldoring it 
equitable in itself that the property of the State should educate the 
children of the State, and considonng also that the principle of Free 
Schools is already very extensive^ aomitted and practised in Upper 
Canada, and that its general adoption would tend to the unity and 
prosperity of the Common School system, the time has arrived when 
the principle should be universally adopted, and education made free 
to every child in the Province : and to accomplish this imi>ortant 
purpose it is desirable that the trustees in School sections should 
have the power, as those in cities and towns now have, to determine 
whether meir Schools shall be free. 

At BrockvUle, Feb. 28, — ^Moved by Mr. Wyiie, seconded by Mr. 
James Kirker, and 

Besolved unanimously, — ^That believing universal education to be 
a universal benefit, in the opinion of this meeting the system of Free 
Schools is the system best adapted for the furtherance of education 
in Canada ; and believing tiiao, that when a community voluntarily 
offers free education, the welfare of society requires the compulsory 
attendance of all vagrant children. 

At Ferth, Feb. 29, — Moved by John Dea^n, Jr., Esq., seconded 
by the Rev. James Duncan, and 

Besolved, — ^That in the opinion of this Convention, the general 
introdxiction into Upper Canada of the Free School system (the vast 
and various benefits of which have been abundantly manifested) by 
Act of the Parliament, would be wise and salutary, and calculated 
to advance the best interests of mnr coiuitry. 

At VOrigndL, March 2, — Moved by Chauncey Johnaon, Junr., 
Esq., seconded by Mr. James Cross, and 

Uestilved, — ^That it is the opinion of this Convetoiioii, that the 
present very general monthly payment exacted of parents, or 
guardians sondSng children to the Common Sdiools, be abolished, 
and the Common Schools made fret, as the teim is usually under- 
stood.-<-Carried. 
At Iroquois, March 6, — ^It was 

Besolved, — ^That whereas the practical wodkiqg of our exeelkiit 
school-bill, so wisely and energetically carried out, has proved 
highly benefi^aal to the count^ at larg^— «nd whereaa the £reo 
school has proved itself much more eff^ive than schools wheie 
ratebOls are imposed, — ^therefore be it resolved that in the judgment 
of this convention the time has come when all Common SdiooJs thxaugh- 
out Upper Canada should be made free by legislative enactments 

At ComwaU, March 7, — Moved by Rev. Mr. Campbell, seconded 
by Dr. Cook, and 

Besolved^ — ^That this Convention recognizes the prindple, thai it 
is the duty of the State to provide the means of education fcnr all 
the youth within its jurisdiction — and thereforo it is its duty to sea 
these means carried out by Legislative enactmont.— Carried. 

IV. MISCXLLAKBOUS KESOXtJTIOKS. 

Distribution of the Upper and Lower Canada School QranU, 

At Samioy Jan. 28,— Moved by A. McKenzLe, Esq., seconded 
by J. Gemmill, Esq.j and 

Resolved, — That this meeting considers the- present system of dis- 
tributing the public money in Upper and Lower Canada unjust. 
That in any proj^osed amendment to the school law, provision should 
be made for the apportionment of aU Parliamentsay gnmts to the 
two sections of the Irovince, in proportion to the number of childzen 
attending the schools, or in proportion to the local contribution for 
school purposes. 

CoAxadiam, Series of School Books. 

At Newmarhetf-^Foh. 13,— Moved by Mr. Nixon, seconded by 
Mr. P. Menzics, and 

Resolved, — ^liat our school books might bo improved by revision. 
The different sciences treated of in them ought to be brought up to 
the present advanced state of those sciences. Aiid furthermore that 
a series of lessons be introduce4on the sciences of political economy 
and moral philosophy, and that the books be made to partake of aa 
national a character as possible. 

County or Circuit Local Supervntendertts* and ihdr quai^fieaiums^ 

Moved by Dr. J. Bentley, seconded by Mr. T. Nixon, and 
Besolved, — That it is the opinion of this Convention that County or 



Schools should be Free, and thata lawshaUbe passediaking it | Oiicuit Su^rintendente should be appointed in place of the pr^t 
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local or townsliip Buporintendents and that these officai-s ought to 
he in connection with the Educational Dopartment, and that they 
should be required to be possessed of a requisite amount of scholastic 
attainmontB. 

At Barrie, Feb. 14,— Moved ty Rev. W. F. Checkley, A.B., se- 
conded by John Robs, Esq., and 

Resolvedy — 1. That instead of numerous Suporintondente, one or 
more Inspectors should be appointed by the Coiuity Council for the 
Common Schools of each County. That such Jjispectors should 
themselvea have exercised witli success the office of Scnool Teachers. 

2. That no one Inspector should have supervision over fewer than 
seventy-five, or more than two hundred schools. 

3. Thait a sufficient salary should be provided for each by the 
Gounty Couneils, and that they should be required to make the 
inspection of schools their exclusive business. 

At (Jobaurgy Feb. 21,--Moved by JohnR. Clark, Esq., M.P.P., 
seconded by Thos. M'Naughton, Esq., and 

Riaolwdy — ^That this meeting approves of the appointing Coun-fy, 
instead of Township, Superintendents. 

Too frequent chatige of Tea^ri, — Increase of Trustees. 

At WkUhy, Feb. 20,--Movod by Mr. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. 
Sheriff Reynolds, and 

Resolved, — ^That it is highly expedient where practicable that 
there be but one School Supormtendent appointed for each Coimty. 
—Carried. 

At WhUby, Feb. 20, — ^Moved by Mr. Younghusband, seconded 
by Rev. Mr. Cuixie, and 

Resolcedy — ^That that part of the school law in reference to the 
frequent change of Teachers, works very injuriously to the position 
and the welfare of Teachers, and it is hence hereby recommended 
that the number of school Trustees in each section be increased to 
five, one of which shall retire anniially, and that all have a voice in 
the engagement of the Teacher during any period of their term of 
office, and that said Trustees should be empowered to engage a 
Teacher for a more extended term than one year, guarded by suitable 
conditions. — Carried. 

GhcMge of time in School Elections, 

Moved by E. Birrell, Esq., seconded by Mr. Bengough, and 
Resolved, — ^That as there is a great evil felt in many sections, and in 
Towns and Villages especially, in reference to the time of Trustees, 
election being so nearly coincident with the Municipal Elections, 
a change of & date of these elections is earnestly recommended. — 
Lost 

Holiday every Saturday, 

Moved by Mr. Baird, seconded by Dr. Checkley, and 
Besolved, — ^That it would be conducive to the physical and mental 
development of the pupils, as well as to the general efficiency of 
our common schools, if every Saturday were' a holiday instead of 
every alternate Saturday, as the law now stands. — Carried. 

. Compulsory Selection of School SUes, 

At Cobourgj Feb. 21,--Moved by Caleb R. Mallroy, Esq., se- 
conded by Philip Kelly, Esq., and ^ ^ ,^ v 

JResolvedy—ThAt it is desirable that School Trustees should have 
the same power of selecting School sites as Township Councils have 
to force roads where desirable. — Carried. 



4. DUmBB TO EBV. DE. RYBBSON, IK OOBOUBO. 

Dr. Ryerson was entertained at a dinner given him by the 
teachers of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
at Cobourg, on the occasion of his official visit, 21st of February. 

Sheriff Fortune occupied the chair, and among the company were 
the Ven. Archdeacon Bethune, Hon. Sidney Smith, the Mayor of 
Cobourg, ex-Sheriff Ruttan, Ac. (fee. The chairman having proposed 
the health of their guest, Dr. Ryerson, in the course of his speech, 
made the following remarks : — "Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the generous and 
hearty manner in which you have received this toast. Surely it is 
a mattet of congratuhition to me to see the day I now see — ^that I 
never expected to see—and the glowing feelings that animate our 
hearts at the glorious progress of Education in the country. This 
meeting, composed m it is partly of common school teachers and of 
others who hold so high positions in the country, speaks loudly in 
regard to the influence of education in the country. We have cor- 
dially responded this evening to the usual loyal toast. I can well 
recollect the time when that toast would not have been received 
with cordiality. But our prosperity has given birth to feelings of 
loyalty. It was apprehended that in proportion to the freedom 
we enjoyed, might the bonda of connection between ns and the 



mother country be weakened. But;M> far from this — although aJl the 
self-goveniment was given us that we could wish for — ^we find that the 
very exercise of that freedom and self-government has called forth a 
cordiality and a depth of feeling and attachment that has made the 
name of Victoria an honored woM — a word of magic and power, m the 
hearts of the people. For pA>of of this need I point to the grateful 
offering of a regiment of men raised in a very short time, for the 
cause of England ? The hearty answer made to the threatened in- 
vasion of England by the enrolment of 500,000 volunteers, proves 
that there are yet true hearts and native energy in England, fie 
was deeply impressed with the great importance of the teacher's 
work, its elevating — he had almost said its divine — ^nature, because 
it was that which operated on the immortal mind wad divine heart 
of man. Such work needed long and careful training of the work- 
men, and there had been an immense improvement in this respect 
throughout the Province. Fifteen years ago, such an array of able 
and respectable teachers as those present, could not have been found 
in the country. The people had learned that the best paid talent 
was the most economical, because it secures the greatest efficiency. " — 
In reply to a toast from Dr. Beatty (the Mayor), the Hon. Sidney 
Smith, in acknowledgment, bore ample and cheerful testimony to 
the ability, zeal, and patriotism displayed by the respected Chief 
Superintendent of Education, in the arduous duties of his office. — 
The toast to ** The Trustees of the Grammar Schools and Common 
Schools," was most ably responded to by the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of York, who bestowed a graceful eulogy on ^e Chief 
Superintendent of Education, for the honesty of purpose and un- 
questionable ability which he had manifested in the discharge of 
the duties of his office.* — Colonist and Cobourg Star, 



III. mtuxiimin vuviam ^mttiaxn Sftvtt»f 1858-9. 

1. PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

We thank the Hon. G. S. .BoutwjeU, Secretary to the Board of 
Education, for this valuable report for 1858-9 : 

Townships in the Commonwealth, 333, of which all but one, 
(Belmont, incorporated within the year) made returns. ' Public 
schools, 4,444, making an increase of 23 for the year. (For brevity's 
sake, we will denote Increase, hy -f-, Decrea8e,by — ,) Persons in 
the State between 5 and 15 years of age, 220,379, — 2,925 ; scholars 
of all ages, in all the public schools, in summer, 204,925, -f- 6,133 ; 
in winter, 211,388, —6,810 ; average attenclance in all the public 
schools, in summer, 1(30,108, + 5,466 ; m winter, 166,520, — 9,006; 
ratio of the mean average attendance to the whole number of children 
between five and fifteen, exj^essed in decimals, .74. Children 
under five attending public schools, 10,903, — 1,467. Persons over 
fifteen, attending public schools, 23,607, + 6,713. Teachers in 
summer, males, 394, + 11 ; females, 4,612, -f 102 ; total, 5,006, 
+ 113. Teachers in winter, males, 1,929, -f 31; females, 3,568, 
+ 86 ; total, 5,497, + 117. Number of different persons employ- 
ed as teachers in public schools during the year ; males, 1,669, females 
5,575, = 7,244. Average time open of the schools, 7 months and 17 
days -f 4 days. Average wages of male teachers per month, includ- 
ing board, $48.90, — $0.97. Average wages of female teachers per 
month, including board, $19.02, — $0 61. Amount raised by taxes 
for the support of public schools, including only wages, board, fuel, 
and care of fires, $1,390,382 34, -f- $49,130 31. Income of siuTplus 
revenue and of similar funds, appropriated only for public schools, 
$7,852.47. Amount of voluntfuy contributions of board, fuel, and 
money, to maintain or prolong public schools, $29,309 41, — 6^014- 
70. Income of local funds appropriated for academies and schools, 
$41,043 62. Amount received by towns and cities as their share of 
the income of the State School Fund, $46,761 12. Amount paid 
by the towns and cities for superintendence, $44, 865 99. Aggregate 
returned as expended on public schools alone, exclusive of the 
expense of repairing and erecting school-houses, and of the cost of 
school books, $1,519,171 33, -|- $44,682 45. Sum raised by taxes, 
(including income of surplus revenue,) for the education of each 
child in the State, between five and fifteen years of age — per cluld, 
$6 34, 4- $0 30. Per centage of the valuation of 1850, appropriated 
tor public schools, (2 mills and 34 hundreths,) .002-34. 

Three hundred and thirty towns, all except Southwick, which has 
a local fund for the support of its schools, Belmont which was incor- 
porated within the year, and Bemardston — have raised more than 
$1 50 per child between five and fifteen. 

Towns that have raised the sum of $3 or more, per child, between 
five and fifteen, 287, + 9. N"umber of incorporated academies 

• Dnring the recent Tour of flic Chief Suporintondont throuj^hout ITppor Canada, 
sevieral very oomplimentary addresses were presented to Mm by Municipal and other 
bodiM» eapeoialljr in the Ooaniies ci WelilBuid, Norfolk (his native eoiuity). Nor- 
thumborland and Uastingii. 
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rekffBed, 63. Average nfimber of Bcholiurs, 3,932. Amount paid 
for tuition, $74,223 93. Number of private schools and academies, 
691. Bstimated average attendanoe, 18,903. Estimated amount 
paid for tuition, $333,940 09. 

From these statistics it appears that there is a decrease in the 
number of children, between nve and fifteen years of age, of 2,925 ; 
indicating a loss of more than twelve tiiousand in the population of 
the State. There are four Normal Schools in the State. Students 
admitted during -the year 284 ; Received certificates 135 ; Expenses 
$14,030. 

2. PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

The whole number of school districts in the State, exdusive of 
the cities, is reported to be 11,358, being an increase of 49 during 
the past year. The average number of persons between the ages of 
4 and 21 years in each district is 79|. The average number attend- 
ing school in each district is 53. The number of school houses is 
11,318, being an increase of 43 during the year. In two yean and 
nine months past, more than |2, 000,000 have been expended in the 
State for new school houses and repiub:B. The number of persons in 
the State between the ages of 4 and 21 is reported at 1,272,486. 
The number attending the public schools in 1859 was 861,533. 
About 200,000 children attended the academies and private sdiools, 
leaving ahimt 200,000 of school age not in school at aXU 

The total receipts from all sources from October Ist, 1858, to 
October 1st, 1859, were in the cities, $2,122,810 57 ; in de country, 
$2,033,933 51 ; total $4,156,744 08. 
The expenditure for the year ending September 30th, 1859, was : 

For Teachers' wages $2,443,184 80 

For Libraries and school apparatus 156,326 37 

For coloured schooLs 24,364 00 

For schooUhouses, sites and repairs 724,292 47 

For incidental expenses 316,449 93 

Total $3,664,617 57 

The amount so expended was raiBed as follows : 
Balance unexpended from the previous year $422,921 54 
From Common School Fund and State Tax 1,322,683 33 

From gospel and school lands 19,384 64 

From school district tax 1,921,464 05 

From school district rate bills 414,062 72 

From all other sources 68,227 80 

Amount remaining unexpended 492,126 51 

Number of school districts in the State 11,621 

Number of school houses 11,576 

Number of children between 4 and 21 1,262,486 

Number of children attendipg the Public 

SohooU 851,533 

Number of teachers employed within the year 26,411 

The whole number of pupils in attendance at the Normal School 
during the past year has been three hundred and twelve, of which 
sixty-three have graduated The whole number of pupils who have 
been in the school since its establishment is three thousand two 
hundred and eighty -eight. The number now in attendance is two 
hun<^:ed and fiffy-three. 

The Academies constitute the important part of the educational 
system of the State. They are established by private contributions 
for bmldings, apparatus, and libraries, which at the date of the last 
Report amounted to $2,222^207. They receive from the Literature 
and United States Deposit Funds $40 000 annually. 

Twenty-three schools for Indian children, are now in operation in 
various sections of the state. Though labouring under the disadvan- 
tage of teaching a languaf^e diverse from that usually employed by 
the pupils, thev are makmg satisfactory progress. Several of the 
sdiools are under the direction of native teachers, who dischaige 
their duties with a fidelity and abiliW highly creditaole. 

On the important subject of the <£stribution of school money the 
Superintendent says : However, few the scholars, or irregular the 
attendance, if six months' school is maintained, each distnct draws 
its money — not in accordance with the educational spirit it manifests 
or t^e benefits it bestows — ^but in proportion to the accidental num- 
ber of persons of school age residing within its borders. I submit, 
therefore, to the judgment of the Legislature, whether the basis of 
distribution of two-thirds of the public money, within the coimties, 
should not be made with reference to the average aggregate atten- 
dance upon the schools, during the first six months of the school 
year,* leaving the other third to be distributed, as now, equally 

• The principle of avenwe attendance as the basis for the distribution of tbe 
Sohool ftmdis not newin Upper Caiuda; it has been raooessfUlyappUod for several 
jrean. 



amongst all the districts. The inevitable result of such a course 
would be, to make the inhabitants of each district directlyintereeted 
in the largest practicable attendance upon the schools. The greater 
the number of scholars, the greater will be the amount of money 
received. Every i>arent will be more likely to send his children to 
school when, in effect, he received a compensation for each day's 
attendance— and that attendance will be more regular, when he feela 
that each day's absence diminiBhee the amoimt bestowed, and increasea 
the necessaiy taxation for the support of the sdiooL 

The report closes with a general review of the oondition of tiie 
schools, the Superintendent saying : — 

The problem is still to be solved, whether the American of the 
succeecung generation shall hold the same pre-eminence vs$. general 
intelligence which he has hitherto enjoyed ; or whether he &U be 
excelled in this respect by the natives of other dimes, whom indina- 
tion or ill fortune may throw upon our shores. If we would maintain 
our national supr^nacT^ — ^ ^^^ would melt the mixed zaoea with 
which our country is thronged into one homogeneous population, we 
must extend to all the ben^ts of thorough common school education 
— we must indoctrinate our youth with the advantages of superior 
knowledge, and endow them with all the educatiooial fflRaUties re- 
quisite to a life of honor, usefulness and virtue. 

Recommendations are made bv the State Superintendent in i«gard 
to Indian Schools, the Institutions for the I^ Mutes and BGnd, 
School Supervision, the Election and duty of trustees, and the revi- 
sion and Bunplification of the School Laws. 



3. PUBLIC SCHOOLS OP THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

There are 52 Ward schools^ which indude 44 grammar nchools 
for boys, 45 for girls, 3 for boys and girh^ and 46 primary depart- 
ments ; 36 primary and 8 colored sdiooLs. Pupils on register 
138,688, average attendance, 51,489 ; pupils in Free Academy, 830, 
in the 44 evening schools, 15,351, in the 3 normal schools, 650, and 
in the 12 corpOTate institutions, which share in the public money, 
7,309, making in all 161,828 pupils. In the Free Academy, a uni- 
versity education can be obtained, induding the highest branches. 
There are in all about two hundred and eighty organised common 
schools of all kinds, at which are taught over a hundred thousand 
pupils. The appropriation for the Board of Education for the hust 
ten years has been as follows : 

I860.. $267,968 1866 |1,028,364 

1851 447,487 1867 1,100,410 

1852 602,315 1868 1,226,013 

1853 604,000 1859 1,246,080* 

1854 668,814 —— 

1855 966,000 Total for ten years, |8,042,361 

The expenditure for 1869 was as follows : — For salaries of 
teachers and janitors, $617,128 91 ; new school-houses and repain, 
$363,946 23 ; fud, $29,530 19 ; books, stationery and apparatus, 
$72,485 73 ; sakries of officers of the Board, $25,167 fi3 ; Free 
Academy, $50,112 04 ; evening schools, $69,089 23 ; normal schools, 
$9,155 73; oontingendes, $9,384 3L Total, $1,246,000. Of this 
sum $1,038,667 05 was raised by dty tax, and the remainder, 
$207,332 96, was appropriated from the State fund, toward which 
the city contributed an equal amount, and $191,684 03 in ad- 
dition. 

These annual expenditures, though large, are yet small when 
compared with the results and the number of children taught. 
Besides, in them are included ^ cost of the puTChase of sites and 
the erection of several spadous sdiool-houses amounting in 1858, to 
over $300,000 for that year. TgafirmL^^^'y^g the population of thia 
dty at 800,000 (it may be nearer 1,000,000), the tax on each person 
for school purposes is less than $1 60 per annum, or for a ftunily of 
six persons a tax of seventeen cents per week, or estimating the 
average number of children taught at 100,000, and the average 
ei^nditure at $1,200,000. the ftnyinft-l expense of teachinir eadi 
pupU is but $12.t ^^ 

The whole of liie public schools are under the Erection of the 
Board of Education. This body has control of the general interests 
of the public schools. Its members are dected by the people, and 
are responsible to no other power* In the several wards there are 
also load school boards, which in many ren>ects are independent of 
the Board of Education. Thus the ^rstem is complex and intricate, 
wanting simplidty, solidity and uniformity. This decentralization 
causes unnecessaxy outlays of money and much confusion in the 

♦ About equal to the total school uid coUefi^ ezpenditurei of UppoT Gaiuds, 
Yorki ^^*^^^ o' P°P^ *« <*we times as great as that in the city of New 

-UJ'^^^Siflwii™^ of puwilf in Upper Canada, inoiudinic Its cellora, is up- 
thS^iSl»SpS(£7 ^^'^^^•^''^^^ ofediicatiSTsaboS 
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ward fschool management. It is due, however, to those who have 
had the admixustration of the affairs of the Board of Education, or 
to the system, aa defective as it may be, to say that public education 
has flourished in this city. Our common schools are the nurseries 
of intelligence and virtite, and have done much to elevate the rising 
generation. The Superintendent recommends the Board of Educa- 
tion to call on the City Government to enforce the Truant and 
Vagabond laws and favors a free Academy for girls, the continuance 
of the evening schools, and a careful organization of the colored 
schools. He discourages frec^uent receptions, exhibitions and public 
concerts in schools, as breaking in upon the regular course of in- 
struction, and the habit of study, and insists upon more attention 
to wanning and ventilation. GorpK>ral punishment, he thinks, should 
onlT be inflicted as a dernier report, and then, without anger, or 
undue severity, and never in the presence of the sdiool or chiss. 

nrOEBABB or OBIMB AMONa THS TOUTH OF KBW YOBK. 

The crimes of murder and manslaughter, and assaults upon the 
fives of our citizens, seem to be growing with fearful pace in tiiis 
city, notwithstanding that we are taxed at the rate of $1,250,000 
for education, and $8,760,000 a vear for the privilege of living in 
securi^ and peace — a privilege, however^ which unfortunately we do 
not enjoy, as the daily records of crime m the newspapers and the 
calendars of our criminal courts, both abimdantly prove. There 
have been eighteen convictions obtained at this term of the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer. The crimes, as remarked by Judge Ingraham, 
have all been committed by young men — ^not one of the convicts 
being over thirty years, but most of them being about twenty or 
twenty-five years of age— « fact which speaks most un&vorably for 
juvenile morals in the metropolis, and we think presents a strong 
contrast to the morab of that class in other laxge cities. It is rarely 
that desperate crimes of the character of murder and mansIaughtOT 
are oonfiioed most entirely to the young in any community, although 
in the general aggregate of crime, this clasa may be most largely 
represented. Korean we believe that thiscircumstanee is attribut- 
able solely to the natural depravity of the youth of New York, 
though it is incontrovertible uiat recklessness and violence strongly 
characterize them. It is to be attributed mainly to that spirit of 
rowdyism and disregard of human life so present amongst us, 
which leads to bar-room fi^tsand the free use of deadly weapons 
in moments of passion. And it is attributable, too, with more force, 
to the inefficiency of the police, who do little to prevent the commis- 
sion of crime, and not much more toward pnnisning the offender^*^ 
New York Herald. 



4 PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW JERSEY. 

The annual report of the State Superintendent of Public Schools 
of New Jersey, was lately presented to the Legislature. The follow- 
ing is an abstract : 

The school system of New Jersey embraces tiie Normal and 
Model Schools at Trenton ; the Famum Preparatory School at 
Beverly ; and 1,690 Public Schools, established in the various cities 
and townships of the state. The Normal School is reported to be 
more prosperous than ever before, and the number of pupils greater, 
being 140 at the last term, and 216 have been sent out for service aa 
teachers. In the Model School the average attendance is 215. The 
whole number of pupils registered was 131,748 ; average attendance, 
65,475. Total amount of monev raised, ^560,792,45. The school 
fond, January 1, was $441,769, being an increase of $10,474. 



5. PUBLIC SCHOOLS OP PENNSYLVANIA. 

The annual Report of the State Superintendent of Schools, for 
the year ending June 6^ 1859, and transmitted to ^e Ckyvemor Jan. 
10, 1860, has l^n received* The number of Soho<^ in the state, 
exclusive of Philadelphia, is 11,485 ; being 203 increase over the 
previous year, and 1,298 over the year 1854. There are 14,071 
teachers, of whom 8,421 are males, and 5,640 females ; of these, 
1,013 are in the city of Philadelphia. The average salary of male 
teachers per montii. is $2436, of females, $17.79. The total num- 
ber of pupils in toe Common Schools, is 634,661. The entire 
amount expended for school purposes, including building expenses, 
is i2;579.<Xr5.77. The school system is growing in popular favor 
and efficiency, and the Superintendent, with his deputies in the 
oountieB, is aealously working^ to this end. The Lancastw County 
Normal School has been, dunng the year, officially recM^nised under 
theact of 1857 and the supplemental act of 1859. l&s is now in 
successful operation, imder the direction of Prof. J. P. Wickersham. 
There is connected with it, an efficient Model School. Teachers' 
Institutes have been held in a number of counties, but they are 
ontirttly vohmtaxy imd receive no aid from the vtate. The Superin- 



tendent r^K>rtB that ^'the county superintendencv has been success- 
ful in exact proportion to the fitness and fidehty of the officers, 
modified in some instances by the inadequate compensation paid, or 
the persistent want of codperation' on the part of directors.'' The 
average salary of these officers, is about $600. 



6. PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN TEXAS. 

This State has no regular school svstem, nor can a country so 
sparsely settled as this have a very perfect one. There are no organ- 
ized districts, and no laws about schools, except concerning the 
distribution of the public money, and rmK>rting the scholastio 
population, and schools taught, etc. The State has appropriated 
two milhon doUars, and one-tenth of the annual State taxes, besides 
the land grant, as a sdiool fund. The interest accruing from this 
is the general school fund, and is apportioned, every September, 
among the diflerent counties, according to liie scholastic popuh^tion. 
The county courts then pay the tuition of oii^ums and children of 
indigent parents, not to exceed ten cents per <toy for actual attend- 
ance at schooL 

All of the schools are, in fact, private schools. The public general- 
ly furnish the school buildings, and the teacher teaches at a regular 
tuition per pupil, and receives his pay from his patrons, excepting 
the ind^ent pupils, and those who are at his option to take or not 
The teacher must report to the county court the pi^ns of his school 
and the number of days each patronises, whe&er indigent or not' 
and gets the indigent tuition, and thai is all he has to do with law 
other than his own. The Schools generally commence in September 
and continue forty weeks, and are divided into two equal sessions! 
The general rates of tuition are the following : common country 
schools, $1.50 to $2.00 per month ; high schools (which are by far 
the greater portion), primary chiss, $15.00 to $20.00; music on 
piano^ melodeon, or gmtar, i20.00 to$25.00 ; huiguages, vocalmuaic, 
painting, drawing, wax and fimcy Work, each $5.00 to $10.00 p^ 
session, for twenty weeks. 

The country schools will average from fifteen to thirty pupils each ; 
the city schools more, according to their popularity. A teacher, to 
do weU here, must not be shifting about, out stay in one place. 

There are some fine schools in the State, but none of them axe 
prodxusing the good that they would, was there more unity. General- 
ly, tiie sexes are separatelpr educated, and the schools are the pets of 
the diflferent churches, which, together, causes much discord. Paris, 
a city of two thousand inhabitants, has six different schools, a^ 
each for itself. Could they all be united into one good union school 
there would soon be seen much difference in the pupils, though some 
of the present schools are highly spoken ot—Tr^ne and Tdgra^K 

7. THE FREE SCHOOLS OP WISCONSIN. 

The Milwaukie D&mocrai compiles the following summary from 
the report of the state school superintendent : — ^There are 3 538 
school districts, 118 districts which have not reported ; 1,611 parts 
of districts, 78 parts of districts which have not reported, and657 
school houses in joint districts. The average number of months 
that schools have oeen taught is five and a half ; the whole number 
of children under four years of age who have attended school is 
1,066, and of children over four and under twenty years of age, 
2,914. The average number of months children between four and 
twenty years of age have attended school is four months and a half, 
and schools have been taught on an average by a male teacher three 
and a half months, and by a female t^icher four months. The , 
average amount of wages per month paid to male teachers has been ' 
$22 9^ and to female teachers, $14 29. The total amount of money 
received from town and county treasurers and other sources is 
$441,058 99, and $536,860 66 have been paid for teachers' wages, 
$3,278 27 for libraries, and $147,175 54 expended for other pur- 
poses. $85,538 85 at the date of the report were unexpended, 
$227,672 06 had been raised by tax and expended for teachera' 
wages, $2,093 52 raised by tax and expended for district libraries, 
$144,328 99 raised by tax and expended on school houses, and 
$80,220 50 raised by tax and expended for other purposes. The 
total valuation of school-houses is $1,176,191 73, the highest valua- 
tion of any school-house $20,000, and the lowest $25. There are 
4,377 school-house sites whidi contain less tlum an acre, 3,301 
school-house sites umnclosed, 1.047 schools without a black-board, 
and 3,314 schools without outline maps. There are 1,071 district 
libraries, 179 joint libraries, 41,997 volumes in all the lilMwies, and 
5L062 volumes have been loaned during the year. $75 93 has been 
coUected for library fines^ and $18 48 of that amount has been ex- 
pended. There are 210 select and private schools other than incor- 
porated acad em i e s, and the avenge number of pupils attend^ 
such schools during the year is 9,77& 
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8. EDUCATION IN THE BED RIVER OOLONY. 

In a letter published inlihe Nor*- Wester, by Mr. James RoflB, we 
take the following information respecting the educational status of 
the Colony : 

The Red Riyer Settlement is pretty equally divided between Pro- 
testants and Catholics — ^there being in round numbers, about 4,000 
of each. HappiJh^, there isperfect harmony and ^ood feeling between 
both sections. We are so situated that there is no need to inter- 
mingle for educational purposes, and thus the lamentable feuds, 
which mar the usefulness of educational systems in other countries, 
have not germinated here as yet. In the Protestant section, there 
are six or seven day schools, at which both boys and girls attend . Were 
all the children to attend, it could be shown that there are not 
schools enough ; and the fact that there is abundance of accomoda-* 
tion proves that the attendance is not as general as it should be. 
The onoe-famous '^ Red River Academy'' has all but expired. It 
was really a credit to the country, and, though styled <' Academy," 
would have compared fovourably with many so-<^ed '^ Colleges." 
Mr. Isbister, of London, whose attainments are admitted to be of a 
high order, was trained iu thia Academy. One who went directly to 
the University of Cambridge, took a scholarship at his first examina- 
tion, held it during his Collegiate course, and graduated creditably. 
A second, who followed him a year later, ranked high in the exami- 
nations, but was prevented by illness from completing his course. 
A third went directly from it to the Univemty of Toronto, took a 
scholarship at the first examination, took two the second year, held 
them for three years, and at the final examination obtained, besides 
a degree of B. A., two gold medals and one silver one. These are 
specimens of the students trained at the Red River Academy. 
Iniieir success abroad must be attributed to previous training as well 
as to natural talent. 

IV. ii«p«j)Wfal J^Mrfcjfijf. 

No. 6. HENRY FISHER, ESQ. 

(Laie Okirf Superintendent of Edue^ion for New Bruntmeh.) 

Death has again been in our midst, and on this occasion he has 
claimed a valuable victim. After an illness of nearly six^ weeks, 
which terminated in an abcess of the lungs, Henry Fisher, Esq., 
Chief Superintendent of Schools for the I^ovince, and brother to 
the Attorney General, expired at his residence in this City on Wed- 
nesday morning, in the 48th year of his age. Mr. Fisher was a man 
of christian character, fine ^ents, and a most kind and amiable 
disposition. His friendships were strong and permanent, and his 
memory and judgment were seldom if ever defective. — ^A harsh 
word never escaped him, and well can we boar witness to the fact, 
that while his information was truly extensive, he never wished to 
remain oblivious of the faults or failings of those with whom he came 
in contact. Nearly two years ago the government appointed him 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, and from that period till the very 
day upon which he took his last illness at a Teacher's meeting in 
this city, he never ceased to prosecute his arduous and important 
duties with a zeal which scarcely knew any bounds, and which in 
conjunction with a rather weakly constitution, finally led to liis 
prematTire dissolution. As a pubUc speaker and writer Mr. Fisher 
had but few equab in the Province ; and these gifts, with his untir^ 
ing application and sound judgment rendered him a most valuable 
acquisition to the important office for which he had been selected. 
Instant in season and out of season at his post, he visited and lee- 
**tured at almost eveiy important station of the Province, during tiie 
short period of his official life, making friends among all classes of 
the community, and especially securing the good will and co-opera- 
tion of that invportant one over which he had been appoint^ to 
preside. His loss, as a public man will Long be felt throughout the 
country, while to those who knew him b^, that loss wUl be felt 
most severely. Peace to his ashes ! a kinder man or a more attach- 
ed and sincere friend we have never known. He has left a widow, 
two sons, and a large circle of brothers, sisters, and more distant 
relatives, to lament his dissolution, yet to acknowledge that their 
loss is his everlasting gain. — Nevj Brunswick Eeporter, Feb, 3rd. 



No. 7. THE HON. JAMES CROOKS. M.L.O. 

This gentleman died early on 2nd March, at his residence, in 
Flamboro' West, from the effects of a paralytic stroke. He has 
gone from amongst us, perhaps not so full of honor as of years, 
but highly esteemed and respected by all, for his manly, straight- 
forward and honorable conduct through life. Mr. Crooks had long 
been prominent as a public man. He was a resident of Niagara 



from about the year 1794, having emitted from Scotland quite 
young. He was in business many years m this place as a merchant, 
and we recollect his remarking once to us that hia sent the first load 
of wheat and the first load of fiour ever shipped fi-om Upper 
Canada to Montreal. It was shipped from Niagara. Mr. Crooks 
represented Niagara in the Upper Canada Parliament, before the 
war of 1812. During the war he was captain of a company of the 
Ist Lincoln Militia, and fought gallantly at Queeuston and other 
places. He was subsequently raised to the Legislative Council, of 
which body he was a member for upwards of twenfy^five years. He was 
thoroughly independent in his views, and favored neither party inl^ 
Legislature, but was generally found supporting tXL good measurea. 
The Hon. Mr. Crooks established the fii^t paper mill in this part of 
the Province, and carried it on successfully for many years ; but he 
grew tired of business as old age wore on, and^ finally abandoned the 
paper-making business. The facilities at his command were Umited, 
because the demand for paper was light, yet the Flamboro* paper 
mill supplied the wants of the entire community then ; now the case 
Lb different, and such an establishment would do but little in keeping 
up a supply for the newspaper offices within range of the old mill. 
Having held liis seat by nomination from the Crown, the death of 
Mr. Crooks will not cause an election. He was in the 82nd year of his 
a^e, having been bom in Kilmarnock, Scotland, in 1778 j his demise 
will be deeply and sincerely regretted by all who knew him. — 
Hamilton, Spectator aiid Niagara Mail. 



No. 8. GEORGE BROUSE, ESQ. 

Died at his residence Iroquois, on Sunday the 12th Feb., Geoi^ 
Brouse, Esq., formerly M.P.P. for the County of Dundas, in the Tlst 
year of his age. Over seventy years since, when the forest covered 
the bank of the St. Lawrence, the howl of the wolf, the bark of the 
fox, the heavy tread of the prowling bear, were matters of every 
day occurrence, was the subject of this notice bom, on the very 
spot of ground where now stands the residence in which he breathed 
his last. He was the oldest merchant of Matilda ; one of the oldest 
Post Masters in the Province ; — ^was once a member of tiie Legis- 
lature of Upper Canada ; was one of the most active and useful men 
in the County ; the father of a large family, by whom he was fondly 
loved, — a kind neighbour, and a steadfast believer in the verities 
of the Christian Religion. So pass away the old men of our country. 
May the young men emulate their virtues.— ^rodbCfe Eecorder. 



Na 0. SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, K.C.B. 

This gallant officer, whose death is announced, was bom at 
Castletown, Ireland, in 1786. His father was Colonel the 
Honorable George Napier, and his mother the celebrated Sarah 
Lennox, daughter of the second Duke of Richmond. When but 
fifteen years of age. Sir William entered the army. He served at 
the sic^ of Copenhagen, followed Sir John Moore to the Spanish 
Peninsula in 1808, and was in command of the Forcy-tliird Regi- 
ment at Salamanca, NiveUe, and Nive. The wounds which he 
received in the battles in which he was engaged, weie emphatic 
proof of his daring and bravery as a soldier.- For six years, from 
1842 to 1848, when he was created a Military Knight, and became 
Colonel of the Twenty-seventh Regiment, Sir William was Gover- 
nor of Guernsey. In 1851, he was advanced to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General. The intervals of leisure which he enjoyed 
were devoted to recording the history of the wars in which he had 
taken part. To his pen we are indebted for the " History of the 
War in the Peninsida and in the South of France, from the year 
1807 to 1814." Against the current of popular and political pre- 
judice, the work forced its way by its intrinsic faacinations, to the 
summit of public favour. The tmth is, besides the genuine nation- 
ality of its object and its tone, there was a dignity in the treatment 
OTld a living verity in the descriptions, wh^ led the mind unie- 
sistingly captive. Never before had sudi scenes been portrayed, 
nor with such wonderful coloring. Tlie completion of this extra- 
ordinary work not only established Colonel Napier's fame as an 
author, but contributied probably, in conjunction with the brilliaat 
services of his brother Charies, to improve even his professional 
position. He had indeed earned in the fair dischaige of military 
duty all the promotion which now overtook him, for he had borne 
active and distinguished part throughout a protracted war, and was 
justly entitled to the gradual advancement reserved for its survivora. 
Sir William's devotion to the reputation of his brother is almost 
without a parallel. On this point he would brook no question at 
any hands. In the Ionian Islands, in India, in the command of a 
home district— -wherever Sir Charles Napier was stationed, and 
whatever he did, hia acts were right. The histariao of the war in 
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the Peniiumla eyen rosumed his pen, for his brother's sake, to write 
the Conquest of Scinde, and so wholly must his heart have been in 
the task that his alleged preference of this work to his great 
achieTement is not quite incredible. Even when the life and ser- 
vices of Sir Charles had terminated together, Sir William stood 
champion over his grave, and at the most csritieal period of Indian 
debates, his chief anxie^ was for the reputation of his brother, 
which in these discussions he thought might possibly be impugned. 
How little measure he observed in the controversies which this 
devotion provoked, we need not stop to remark. His kbors are 
now ended, and the image which will remain impressed upon the 
memory of the public is that of a noble soldier who did his duty in 
one of England's greatest wars, and who afterwards redoubled this 
service by raising for his country an imperishable monument of the 
glory she had acquired. 



V. W,s}fm on ^vuttial (BAuativn. 



1. RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 

" Time was, when settling on thy leaf, a fly 
Could shake thee to tho root ; and time has neon 
When tempests ooiUd not." 

If to pilot a ship across the ocean be a work of great responsi- 
bility, requiring prudence and judgment, as weU as knowledge and 
.exx)erience, much more is it such a work to guide an immortal spirit 
through the tumultuous sea of youthful passions and childish im- 
petuosity, and to secure for it a safe passage through the dangers 
and perils of manhood and old age. A i3up on uie ocean may 
founder and go to the bottom, and no one, perhaps, suffer a single 
pain or breame a single sigh ; but an immoital soul, wrecked upon 
the shore of time, may spend an eternity in sighs and groans, out 
th^ can not undo the past or rectify a smgle mistake. 

What the pilot is tathe ship, the parent and teacher are to the 
child. Hie one conducts a frail banc far out to sea, beyond the 
reach of special dangers, and then surrenders his chai^ into other 
hands. The other guides a deathless spirit' throu^^h the perils and 
qidcksandfl of childluKxl and youth, and then leaves it to the mercy 
of a treacherous worl<^ to drift upon the tide of circumstance, or to 
follow the bent of its mdinations given to it by XMunental training 
and discipline. Though they oan not insure a suocessfnl issue, yet 
they are in a mat degree responsiblo for the future career and the 
£ate 0^ the ohSd ; for it is expressly said, *' Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it." 
If, then, 1^ words of the wise man are true, and if children do 
depart from the way they should go, or rather are never taught to 
vruk in it, and go down to destruction and to eternal death, whose 
fault is it if not that of their parents and teachers ? 

Parents can not be too deeply impressed with the weight of the 
responsibility which presses upon them, or of the importance of the 
early religious training of the immoral spirits intrusted to their 
care. Jif&xt to their own salvation, there is no subject of so great 
importance, or that should command so much of their attention, 
their tune, and their labor, as the spiritual and intellectual education 
of their children. 

It is their duty to train them up for heaven — to fit them for use- 
fulness in this worid, and for the enjoyment of the rest atid feHcity 
of a better worid. This obligation is laid upon them, and it is in 
their power, in a measure, so to do, else the injunction of the apostle 
had never bsen given them to bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Yet how many there are in Qyerv 
community, children even of professing Cliristians, who, througn 
the negligence of their parents, or the force of their evil example, 
or the want of timely or judicious instniction, have grown up in 
ignorance ; to become vicious, profligate and wicked men ; a cause 
of grief to their parents, and a source of moral contagion to the wide 
circle of acquaintance in which they move. Many parents there are 
who see these evils, and charge them to their proper source, who at 
the same time are little conscious that the course which they are 
pfuisuing with their own children is tending to the same results — ^to 
profligacy and ruin. — AdvoccUe aiid Cfuardian. 



boys should be ; and the little tricks and jokes which cause us so much 
trouble and which we labor to check — ^who of us can not look back 
to childhood's days and recall many boyish tricks in which we took 
part ; in how few did malice or e^ motives have a part ? who of 
us feels that his manhood is any the less happy or noble in con- 
sequence ! Let us, then, in the discipline of our pupils remember 
that the things which simply annoy us, are to be distinguished wide- 
ly from the really, wilfully wrong — and may it be our daily effort 
so to teach that when the boys ahaU be men, they may be good men, 
wise men, such men as bless the world while they live, and hear from 
God's own lips the ''well done," when they die. — Conn, Com* 

School JOWTMU, 



3. OVERTASKING CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. 

The subject of overtasking children in schools, has been consider- 
ably diBcussed in Salem, Mass. As a consequence, the committee 
of the classical and high schools have reduced the number of daily 
recitations from four to three. Thus far, the change has worked 
beneficially to the school. • 



2. DO WE NOT EXPECT TOO MUCH FROM OUR 
PUPILS ? 

Do we not oftentimes expect too much from our pupils 7 — ^too much 
patient stud^, too much sobriety and earnest work ? Are we not 
often disappointed that they do no better, when if we would but 
reflect a moment wo riiould feel that the efforts they are making are 
ftally great and the results far more than we have any right to look 
f or— t&sy axe not men ; they are only little * * boys "—fun-loving boys, 
joyous and overflowing with mirth and happiness, just as Goil intended 



4. THE CHILDS' HEART GOES TO SCHOOL AS ^V^LL AS 
HIS BODY. 

Think not your work is dcme and your oontnct fulfilled when ytya 
have made your pupils expert arithmeticians and skilful grammarians ; 
the heart has come to school to you as well as the head, and takes 
lessons as regular, and often far more imposing and abiding than 
those you asign to the intellect. Ton yourself feel the conviction 
daily stealing over you. 

Why is it that you almost involuntarily suppteos the cardesB jest, 
the look of levity, or the scurrili^, you, alas, may elsewhere indulge 
Id, and put on the air, at least, of candor and virtue in the presence 
of those little children ? Is it not that you feel that eyes bright with 
faith and affection are scanning every moment your actions, and 
imitative and impressible hearts are continually drinking in the 
manifestations of your mind and spirit ; that your breath, if laden 
with profanity, would stain their souls with quick and indelible 
pollution.— -J^, r. Teacher, 
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1. INTERESTING CHARACTER OF BOTANICAL STUDY 
—LICHENS. 

If '^ beauty be God's handwriting," as a pious naturalist has said, 
the study of it is no less the nursery of taste then of piety. Why 
has God so abundantly diffused it around us in earth, and air, and 
£^y, but to be perceived and enjoyed ? and where shall we find it so 
perfectly developed, and so easy of observation as in the delicate 
organisms of the vegetable kin^om 7 To the contemplative mind 
and educated eye, no walk can be uninteresting. The humblest 
wajrside flower will amply repay the close observer for his attention, 
and he will often discover unexpected wonders in those ^* common 
things" which he has so often passed over with heedless indifference. 

As the objects themselves are individually beautiful, and many 
of them enriched with delicious odours, the student is rewarded not 
only with the gratification of more than one of his senses, but his 
mind is refreshed by the traces of wisdom and design which he dis* 
covers at eveiy step of the investigation. Who has not observed 
the early delight of childhood as it gathers the wild flower of the 
wayside ? And who that has seen it, or remembers the days of his 
own childhood, but must admit that the love of the beautiful is one 
of the most universally bestowed gifts of God to man ? If so, how 
careful otight we bo to cultivate this divine emanation, so early bo- 
stowed upon us, and so well calculated to increase our enjoyment of 
the world in which oiir lot is cast ? 

*' To love Uie beantiful ia not to hale 
TIic Holy, nor to wander from the true.** 

Far otherwise — to contemplate beauty in any natural object is to 
contemplate God, the fountain of all loveliness ! for, 

•' Tlicre*» not a flower 
But hhowB aonic touch in freckle, streak, or stain. 
Of Uta unrivalled penoil. 

There is not one but 
Seems as It iaauea from tho shapeletw mouId» 
An emanation of indwelling life, 
A visible token of the npholding lovca. 
That aru the soul of this wide unlveryo* 

Let us thus drink it in at every sense, and study it in every form, 
for it is a charmed draught, a cup of blessing, a wayaide sacrament, 
winning the sold to pay the homage of its adfiairation and its praise, 
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atid leading it to a thankful oonaeoation to tho " Author and Giver 
of aU good.'' 

"Happy who walk with Him, whom what he finds 
In nature, from the broad mi^estio oak 
To the Kreen Made that twinkles in the ran. 
Prompts with remembnnce of a present Qod." 

To diBoorar beanty and utility where we least expect to find them, 
iaone of those pleasant surprises wliioh we value most — an interesting 
instsnoe of which lately fell under my own obserration . I happened 
to be walking with some Mends along one of our suburban roads ; 
and observing some beautiful patches of Lichen on the surface of 
some stones in the wall, by the side of which our walk lay, I took 
out a small pocket-lens to examine them closely. All walked 
forward but one young lady, lately arrived in Ireland, from one of 
the great manufacturing towns in Yorkshire. She seemed highly 
amused at my inspection of the wall, and after looking at me for 
some time, she playfiilly inquired if I could ''see farther into the 
stone wall than any one else." I asked her if she saw nothing 
peculiar in the aspect of the etones ? to which she replied — ''no — 
nothing !" '' I see they are stones of different shades, and that's all." 
I now drew her attention to the broad circular stains of various 
oolours ; some brown^ some of a whitish mealy green : some of a 
blackish brown, so thinly spread, so close and hiud as to have almost 
the appeanmce of party-coloured stone. Handing her the glass, she 
soon discovered that they were minute vegetable incrustations, with 
beautiful little golden cups or discs, which stood out under the 
microscope distinctly from the surface upon which they grew. My 
young friends can well understand the surprise and delight of this 
discovery ! As we walked along, every fresh patch of Lichen was 
carefully examined ; and the wall, which but a few minutes before 
was wholly uninteresting to her, now seemed redolent of beauty. 

Reader, what do you know about Lichens ? You can seareely 
ever take a walk without meeting with them^ either upon the sunny 
side of the wall, upon the rugged stones beside the upland path, on 
the stems of trees^ or on the apple-trees in your garden. Their 
aspects are as vaned as their situations, but there is a certain 
peculiarity about sU which convinces you that they belong to a 
■eparate group in the vegetable kingdom. The " beurd moss" of the 
apple-tree, with its tufts of glaucous, green, the meslv or pulverulent 
lachens, staining the surface of the rtones in beautinil ramifications, 
and the delicate greenish-white arborescent masses of the Reindeer 
Moss, found among the heath-stools on the moor, and the hoary 
^' cup moss," with its bright scarlet rims — ^all belong to this interest- 



LO would suppose that these humble denizens of rooks and 
Wastes were nature's most industrious labourers in the preparation 
of the sterile rock for the reception of plants, and the great forerun- 
ners of all vegetation? Yet BO it is. LmmeuB, with his usual felicity, 
terms them vemaculi, or bond-doves, from their being chained to 
the rock ; and a little consideration will show how well they perform 
their duty in their humble sphere of labour. 

.Most of those which grow upon rocks generate a considerable 
amount of oxalic add, which acts chemically upon the surface of the 
stone, and thus forming little cups or hollows that retain the moisture 
which gradually finds its way into the crevices of the rock. The 
frosts of urinter rend the moistened surface into minute fragments, 
by their expansion, and thus a thin film of soil is added yearly. Succes- 
sive generations of these "bond-slaves" indefatigably perform their 
duties, until at length, as the result of their accumulated toil, the bai^ 
ren rock-^the pumice or lava of the volcano — ^become converted into 
fruitful fields. " When Flora has once planted her standard she 
never relinquishes her hold. Her storming party keeps possession 
of the breach until her reserves come up in order — ^mosses, and 
ferns, and grasses, and trees, and flowers, successively establish 
themselves on the acquired territory, and the conquest is complete." 
** B, D. (Sandymouni), in the Irish BvcMgeHst, 
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1. THE GREEN MOSS. 

Delicate thing is the green, green moss 

That clings to the crumbing wall ; 
Its mother's the damp from the cold, cold earth, 

Hie air we its sire may call ; 
For it is fed by the breeze with the tiny dust. 

And drinks of the eve's soft tears. 
And daintily spreads forth its emerald crust 

Cer the stone it had nursed for years ; 
And living on the rich man's loss, 

A tale is told by the green, green moss. 



It creeps o'er the tomb of the bold and brave. 

That crumble to dust alone ; 
And sproadeth a shroud o'er the poor man's grave 

Which not e'en a friend will own ; 
It silently telleth how pride decays, 

And how vain that pride has been. 
And the mouldering towers of ancient days 

It loveth to mantle and green : 
Glorying in the rich man's loss, 

A tole is told of the green, green moss. 

A carpet it spreads o'er the marshy bed 

Where the forests imbedded rest. 
And mildly it raiseth the delicate head 

From the mouldering princely crest ; 
And the fair green moss on the old church spire 

Tells how bright a life may be. 
When age^rings the curfew to quench youth's fire, 

If tiie heart from guilt be free : 
Rising on the ruined loss. 

How true a tale teUs the green, green moss ! 



2. THE YOUNG QUEEN— A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

William lY. expired about midnight, at Windsor Palace. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with other peers and high functionaries 
of the kingdom were in attendance. As soon as the " sceptre had 
departed" with the last breath of the King, the Archbishop quitted 
Windsor Castle, and made his way, with all possible speed to Ken- 
sington Palace, the residence at the time of the Princess — already 
by the law of succession. Queen Victoria. He arrived long before 
daylight, announced himself and requested an immediate interview 
with the Princeas. She hastily attired herself and met the venerable 
prelate in her ante-room. He informed her of the demise of King 
William lY . and formally announced to her that she was, in law and 
right, successor to the deceased monarch. " The sovereignty of the 
most powerful nation of the earthlay at thefeetof agiri of eighteen." 
She was, de jure queen of tlM only realm, in fact of histozy, " on 
which the sim never sets." She was deeply agitated si the " formi- 
dable words, so fraught with blessinos or calamity. " The first words 
she^was able to utter were these, ^* I ask vourprayeors in my bdialf." 
They knelt down together ; and Victoria inaugm^^^ ^^^ reign, 
like the young King of Israel in the olden time, by asking ^m the 
Most Hi]^h, who ruleth in tiie kingdoms of men, " an understanding 
heart to judge so great a people, who could not be numbered nor 
counted for multi^de." The sequel of her reign has been worthy 
of such a beginning. Every throne of Sur(^ has tottered since 
that day. Most of them have for a time overtiurned. That of 
England was never so firmly seated in the loyalty and love of the 
people as at this hour. Queen Victoria enjoys a personal influence^ 
too--the heartfelt homage as a wife, a mother, a friend and boie- 
factor to the poor, a Christian woman — incomparably wiser and 
greater than any monarch now reigning. She is loved at home and 
admired abroad. In America there exists a more profound and 
abiding respect for Victoria than periiaps for any other living person. 
Being a practical people, we recognize and appreciate the value of 
her example to rulers and the rul^ . 



8, THE QUEEN AND HER CHILDREN— PRINCE 
ALFRED'S RESPECT FOR THE SABBATH. 

The Star of the East, a paper published at Athens, Greece, speaks 
in high praise of a beautiful letter written by Queen Victoria to 
Amelia, Queen of Greece, to thank her for the kindness she exhibit- 
ed to her son. Prince Alfred, during his late visit to that classic land. 
The warm heart of the Englishwoman has not been chilled by the 
conventionalities and forms surrounding the monarch of a great 
nation ; and a mother's love had, imdoubtedly, quite as much to do 
with the dictating of the epistle as a wise r^rd to policy. And 
here we may as well mention a pleasing incident connected with the 
stay of Prince Alfred at Athens. It may allay any fears that have 
been entertained, lest the young Prince diould prove to have^ been 
injured by his tour through Europe, and spoiled by the adulation he 
has received eversrwhere, and not least of all in the " Eternal City." 
The celebration of the Olympic Games, (revived in December last, 
for the first time since the days of their suppression throi^ the 
influence of Chrbtianity,) happened to be under way at the very 
moment when the Prince reached Athens. Hearing of his expected 
arrival, the committee of management deferred the horse-race in the 
hippodrome — one of the most important parts of tiie festive oecasiaa 
-^from Monday until the succeeding Sunday, so that he might 
grace it with his pres^oe. '< But the son of the Queen of England 
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had received a different education from the gentlemen of the com^ 
mittee, and answered positiyely and emphati<»lly that 'he could not 
be pfeaent at the race, on the holy day of the hoisdy' and the com- 
mittee postponed it anew until the next Toeaday, when it took 
place." One of the Athenian p^>en mentions this circumstance 
under the heading of '' A fine butfuselets levon," and adds, that 
with aingnlwr disregard for the wholesome instruction they might 
have drawn from Prince Alfred's reply, the committee appointed 
tiie foot-race for a soooeeding Sunday. 



4. LORD BROUGHAM AND MR. GLADSTONE. 

The ScoUwMn says: — ^'A yezy Bi^:nificant compliment to Mr. 
Gladstone's oratory, and a very strikmg incident in itself, appears 
not to have been marked by our London contemporaries. We 
mean the presence of Lord Brougham within the walls of the House 
of Commons for the first time during very nearly thirty yean ; that 
is, since he left it in 1S30, to become Lord Chancellor. It is pretty 
well known that Lord Brougham left the House of Commons to 
preside over the House of Lords, with the utmost pain and 
leluctanoe ; that his own most earnest desijre was, not to accept any 
office which necessitated the abdication of his position as a member 
for Yorkshire, and that he took a position nominally and titularl^ 
higher only at the moat urgent entreaty and virtual command of his 
pc^fy. Since his removal, he has never once been known to enter 
as auditor within, those walls which had so often edioed with his 
eloquence. On Friday night, for the first time, he overcame this 
remarkable reluctance ; and then, too, for the first time, it is imder- 
atood, he heard the man who now occupiea the position he himself 
BO long held unrivalled and imdisputed — ^the greatest orator in the 
British House of Commons. Lord Brougham was seen to listen 
intently during the whole four hours during which Mr. Gladstone 
unfolded his budget, and is known to have expressed the highest 
admiration of the speech, as a masterpiece of clear and skillful ^te- 
ment and persuasive rhetoric." 

YIIL mfei (6tmaA §mti iA %w\% 

Manual of Pubuo LxBBAain» BraoRnmoHs, amo SooiBrnES nt thi 

ITvmjD Statbs AifD BsmaB PaoTiKoxs ; by Wm, J. Rheas. Pbilaolelphia : 
J. B. Lippineott A Go. TUs valuable work, corniced by the First Cleric 
of the Smiihsoiusn institutioo, Washiiigtoii, was latanded to have been 
marely a eootiDaation of tha report of Prof. Jewait, pofalishad in ISftO ; 
but beiag mora axCenaiTa than was originally desigoad, it has been paUiahed 
by the compiler himself. It oontains a sufficiently miaate and interesting 
aoooont of all the variooa libraries in the United States and the Britash 
FroTinees, whether Public, OoUegiate, or School libraries. The list of 
libraries and the index are pretty full, and reod«r the work of the greatest 
▼aloa aa one of raferenoe on this particular subjaaL Wa shall have 
pleaaara in making axtraeta in a fiitare number of this /mmo/. 

^— A SKx.aor Olossaet of Eholibb Words formerly used in senses 
^fiereol from their peasant ; by the Yery Rev. B. C. Tranoh, D.D., Dean 
of Waatminatar. New York: J. S. Redfield. Dr. Trench is ao well known 
aa an aUa English philologist^ that his works do not require special 
oommendation from oar hands. The object of the author has been to 
furnish a select glossary of Engliah words for the careful study and mental 
diacipUoa of tiiat claaa of young man who negleet or have not sufficient 
opportunity to enjoy **the inestimable odTantagoa" of a study of the 
€h«ek and Latin languages. The words are alphabetically orraoged, and 
the old and new meanings copioucsly illustrated. 

— ^ GviDi TO A KsowisDoi OF LiFi, Ycgetable and animal ; beipg a 
comprehensiTe manual of Physiologf, viewed in relation to the maintenance 
of health; by R. J. Mann, M.D. New York: C. S. FrancU & Go. This 
seems to be an excellent work of the kind. It is well arranged and is 
written in a dear and interesting manner. The illustration and verbal 
ezplaoatiop of technieal words in the text, render it a useful manual, 

— Tn Oiiom of Spxoixs, by means of natural selection, or the 
preservation of races in the struggle for life ; by Charles Darwin, M.A. 
Ifew York : D. Appleton & Co. To do Justice to so comprehensive a work 
aa thia» although it is merely an <' Abatraot " of a larger one in preparation, 
woald ikr exceed the limits at our disposaL The high authority of Mr. 
Darwin aa a eloaa and accurate obaerver in natural history investa hia 
present work with an additional degree of mterest, snd will cause it to be 
CKtensiTely read. He se^s to eatablish the foet that each apedes of pUtnta 



and animala belonging to the aame genera baa not been independently 
created ; that the epeciea are not unchangeable, but that those which 
belong to the same genera are the lineal pcaterity of another and generally 
extinct spedea As a coinoidenca of the view of another independent 
labourer in the aame part of adenee, Mr. Darwin, in his preface, says, that 
Mr. Wallace, who is now studying the Natural History of the Malay Ardii- 
pelago, haa, without any previoua knowledge of hia theory, arrived at the 
same condusion with rcgurd to the origin of spedes. Although Mr. Darwin's 
views may be strongly opposed, his woric will be looked upon as another 
valuable oontribution to the inveatigation of the sdenceof Natural History. 

MxHodta OF JAMia Wnaoir, Esq., of Woodville ; by the Rev. James 

Hamilton, D.D. New York: Carter A Bro. This ia a delightful work in 
biography of the brother of the distinguished Pro£ John Wilson, of Edin- 
burgh, from the gifted pen of the well-known author of ** Life in Earnest," 
<* Mount of Olives,* ** the Royal Preadier," and other kindred worka. It 
ia full of inddent and anecdote, xaudi aa might be expected to fill up the 
good and active life of ao indnatrioiia a contributor to Magaainaa and Nat- 
ural History pubUeations of Sootknd and England aa Mr. Wllaco. The 
axtraeta from his letters snd sdectionsfWwi his lighter literary eflbrts, given 
by Dr. Hamilton, prove him to have been of a kind and geidal diapoaitioDy 
aa well as poasasaed of a varsatila pen. 

LiFB OF THB Rkv. RroBAXP Kmux *, by 0. M. Birrdl. New York : 

R. Carter k Bro. Thia sketch of the life of an eatimable Congregational 
Minister, who waa for many years a missionary at St. Petersbuigh, is 
written with a good deal of rivadty and apparent fidelity to the every day 
lifd-ike diaracter of a Chriatiaa miadonary. The interesting reriew of 
Mr. Kaluga life and laboura appended to the volume, from the pen of the 
vaoarable Jolm Angell Jamea, deaervea additional Interest, from the fact 
that it was Us Isst aot» and its revidon was ooly completed a few hours 
before this exedlent man ceaaed at once to work and live. 

[Other publieatioos recdved from Messrs. Carter, In our next] 
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CANADA. 

Niagara Gxamiiab School Pxisb Puma—A very interesting 

examination took place last week, in the Town Hall, of boys belonging 
to the Common School, who were candidates for admisdon into the Gram- 
mar School, pursuant to a late resolution of the Board of Trustees. The 
Chairman of the Board, Col. Klngsmill, and the Rev. Mr. Phillips, eon- 
ducted the examination. Five eandidatee presented themselves, and 
the competition among them was so dose and so creditable that the 
judges were hardly able to decide where the advantage lay. Three boya 
were, however, sdected, but the merits of the other two were so nearly 
equal, that the examiners could not find it in thdr hearts to reject them» 
and it was determined to admit all ^^ This commencement to open the 
Orammar School to prise pupils from the Common School, is one of the 
best moves that haa been made for years, to create a new spirit in school 
nuitters. It will have the best result hnaginable to the pupils in the 
Common Schools, as offering a valuable prise for successful studies, and 
thus creating a spirit of emulation that will be shared in by all. It is not 
only a proper reward for the best boys, but it will stir up the most 
sluggish and careless to think more of their school and the advantage of 
application to their books. To CoL Kingsmill the public is mainty in- 
debted for this new feature in our schools, and in which he has been hand-* 
somely seconded by the Board ofTruateaa and the Master of the Orammar 
SchooL — Niagtura Mail, 

ToBACoo roaaioDXN in tbx LonnoN SonooLa — The SdK>ol TruBteea 

of London, U. C, have found it necessary to strictly prohibit the use of 
tobacco by the teachers during school hours. 



QREAT.BRITAIN. 

——Miss Coons* MmmrxoxsT Dokation fo Oxvoan.^It Is stated that 
Miss Burdett Coutts has dgnified her wish to present to the Univeralty of 
Oxibrd a ridi collection of Devonshire foeails ; and also to appropriate the 
aum of $6,000 to found two annual scholarahipa for adTanaem^nt in geoj^ogy 
and dmilar natural sdence« 
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MAanfiE O01.LIGB IN England. — Dr. Winterbottom, baa beqaealhed 

$100,000 to tnidtees, to eatablish a Marine School or College in South 
Shields, EDgland, for the education of seafaring men, free of cost, in 
nautical astronomy and the higher branches of navigation. 

CANDIDATES FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTER- 

SHIPS. 

The next examination of candidates for Grammar School 
masterships, will take place in the Normal School Buildings, 
Toronto, on the first Monday in April. 



NOTICE TO GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTERS. 
The vacations in the Model Grammar School have been lately 
altered so as to allow an opportunity to Grammar School 
Masters of visiting the school during their own vacations. The 
sessions, will in fnture, extend from the Monday after Easter 
until the fourth Friday in July, and from the Monday following 
the end of a seven weeks' vacation from that day until the 
22nd of December. 



POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAM- 
MAR AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS. 

All official returns which are required by law to be forwarded 
to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superintendent, and 
which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished by the 
Educational Department, micst be pre-paid, at the rate of one 
cent, and be open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 eta. and 21 cfcs. on each package, including the 
Post Office fine of nearly j^ify per cent, for non-payment. 



PRE-PATMENT OP POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

According to the new Postage Law, the postage on aU books, 
printed circulars, Ac, sent through the post must be pre-paid 
6y the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Super- 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational 
Depository, wilJ, therefore, please send such, an additional sum 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
new Customs duty, as may be necessary. 



^ INDISTINCT POST MARKS. 
"We receive, in the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which post marks are very indistinct, or altogether omitted. 
These marks are often so important that Postmasters would do 
well to see that the requirement of the post office department 
in relation to stamping the post mark on letters is carefully 
attended to. 



SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH LOCAL 



8UPERINT£NDENTS. 



School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Coiiimon ^nd Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships by the County Clerk — through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools will be sent 
direct to the head Masters, upon application to the Department. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

"Tovnship and County Libraries are becoming the crown and gloiy of the Institu* 
tlons or the l^roviuce."— £ord JSlgin at the Upper Canada Provincial Exhibu 
tion, September, 1S54. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education is prepared to appor- 
tion one hundred per cent, upon all sums which shall be raised 
from local sources by Municipal Councils and School Corpora- 
tions, for the establishment or increase of Public Libraries in 
Upper Canada, under the regulations provided according to law. 



Prison Libraries, and Teachers' County Association Libraries, 
may, under these regulations, be established by County Councila, 
as branch libraries. 



PRIZES IN SCHOOLS. 
The Chief Superintendent will grant one hundred per cent. 
upon all sums not less than five dollars transmitted to him by 
Municipalities or Boards of School Trustees for the purchase of 
books or reward cards for prizes in Grammar and Common 
Schools. Catalogues and Forms forwarded upon application. 
Where Maps, Apparatus, Prize, or Library Books are required, 
it will bo necessary to send not less than $5 for each class. 



SCHOOL MAPS AND APPARATUS. 
The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, 
to anv sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to 
the Department by Municipal and School Corporations on 
behalf of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Maps, 
Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams to the value of the amount 
thus augmented, upon receiving a list of the articles required. 
In all cases it will be necessary for any person, acting on behalf 
of the Municipality or Trustees, to enclose or present a written 
authority to do so, verified by the corporate seal of the Corpo- 
ration. A selection of articles to be sent can always be made 
by the Department, when so desired. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

iTMliSSS THBT SUBSCEIBB TO THE FUBTD. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools in Upper Canada who may wish to avail themselves at 
any future time of the advantages of the Superannuated Com- 
mon School Teachers' Pund, that it will be necessary for them 
to transmit to the Chief Superintendent without dedayV if they 
have not already done so, their annual subscription of $4, com- 
mencing with 1854. The law authorizing the establishment of 
this fund provides, " that no teacher shall he entitled to share in 
the said fwnd who shall not contribute to suchjund at least at 
the rate of one pound per annum,** No pension will be granted 
to any teacher who has not subscribed to the fund. 

LOVSLL'S SERIi!d OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

TRB NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, in tbeoiy and practice (in 
dG«imal8.) By J. H. Sang^^r. Pric« 60 cts. 
NOTES AND BSBaCISliS IN NATURAIi PHIX.OBOPH7, 

iucludiog Statics, Hydrostatics, pDeumatioe, Dynaimes, and Hydrody« 

namics. By J. H. Sangster. Price 76 cts. 

THE CLASSICAL ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK, compHsin^ 
all th« important Hoot words from the Anglo-Saxon, the Latio, and 
the Greek, aod several hundred oxereisee in derivations and in verbal 
distinctions. By Geo. P. Vasey. Price 20 cts. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR MADE EAST, and adapted io the capa- 
city of children ; in -which English accidence and etymological parsing 
are rendered simple ami attractive By Geo. P. Vasey. Price 20 eta. 

THE BRinSHnAMERICAN READER, for the use of Schools, od 
the History, Geology, and Botany, Natural Hiatory and Productions, 
Climate and Scenery of British North America. By J. Douglas 
Borthwick. Price 60 cts. 

For sale by R. A A. MILLER. 

87 Tonga Straai. . 

Toronto. February, 1860. [np Zt.fma lOd. 



JOHN ELLLS, ENGRAVER and LITHOGRAPHER, 8, King Street 
West, Toronto. Trustees supplied with School Seals at $2 e^h ; also 
Lever Presses and Dies for Corporations or Notaries, at |8. Arms or Crests 
on Envelopes. — ^Visiting and Wedding Cards. 
Toronto, February, 1860. ' pd Ztfma. 



ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of Education for twenty- 
five cents per line, which may be remitted \n postage stamps^ or other vrise. 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of Education, %\ per annum ; 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. AH subscriptiona 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advaoee must in 
all^cascs accompany the order. Single numbers, 12| cents each. 

All cummunications to be addressed to Mr. J. GsoaoB Hodoins, 



Education Office^ Joronto. 
ToitovTO I Printed by Ioysll St GiBSOir, comer qf ifonge and MelimJta atreeUh 
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COVTBITTS or THIS HUH BIB. i^agx 

I. BXTBAOTS TBOK RSGUrt SPISCHSS DBLITBBBD IV UrPXm Oi-ViLPA— 

0) The Hon. Wm. H. Draper, G.B.: "Architectural Improvement in 
upper Canada.'* (2) &ev. Dr. Bjerion : ** Elements of Sodal PnMrreet." 
(8) BeT. John MeOaul, LL.D.I "TIm Claims of the Deaf and Dumb." 
(4) Bev. Wm. Hiiiokm FJL.S.: "The Educational Advantages of Na. . 
toral History/' (S) Bev. J. Travis Lewis. LLD. : " Education— What it 
inrolTea. Expediency of State interrention.** (6) Bev. Qeorse 8. J. 
HIU, A,M.: "The otatool and mode of impartii^ Education." (7) 
A. J>inf(wall Fordyce, Esq?: "Teachers' Associations— Principles which 
should govern them." (8) James A. McLennan, Esq. : "The English 
Language— Its fUneitops and powtr.". (9) Bsmrd Tiylor, Esq.; " The 
Pheoomeaa of in yirctio Winter " '.!....... ^^ ,..,.,..Z^,, 49 

II. Paprbs oh a Teuaitct Law— (1) EJSract'ffom'jixdge Hagarbr's late 
Charge. (2) Tlsit to the Penetanguishene Befonnatqry. (S) Truancy 
iDstittttion in BrgoUniji 1(4) Sew T«4c Trnl|Mr1|ct4lli«}^ni«»7^ff » 
III. Papsbs ok PBAOTiOii. EDUCA'TtoJr-^(l) ^ubJectsXoo little taught W/ 
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EXTRACTS FROM RECENT SPEECHES DELIVERED 
IN UPPER CANADA— CHIEFLY EDUCATIONAL. 

L The Hon. Wm. H. Draper, C.B. 

CU^ Ju$iie€ of the (hurt qf Common Pleas, 

▲BCHITBCTUBAL DCPBOVXICBVT IV UPPEB CABADA— THB LAW OOUltTS, COUBT 

U0U8B8, CHUB0HB8, AC. 

At the recent re-opei^ing of Osgoode Hall» Chief Justice 
Draper spoke as follows : — ** The unquestionable superiority, in 
every respect, of the buildings provided for the holding of our 
Courts, over every other devoted to a similar purpose that has 
preceded them in Upper Canada, is no insignificant type of the 
character of the general improvement of the Province. Our 
early settlers — the hardy pioneers of improvement — ^were glad 
to be under the shelter of a rouc^h log house, to find protection 
against the storm and tempest, the heat of summer, and the 
inclemency of winter. The necessity of a due administration of 
laws, without which no frame of human society can be held 
together, could only be supplied in proportion to their limited 
means ; and the buildings for that purpose were inevitably of 
the plauest structure, of materiak which were cheapest and 
most readily procured. It is within my own remembrance that 
the sittings of the Court of Queen's Bench for Upper Canada, 



were held in a building within a quarter of a mile of this very 
spot, whose external appearance was scarce equal to that of lui^ 
building which may now be seen around the dwelling, and form* 
ing part of the homestead of our indnstnouii and socceisAii 
farmers. But intelligence, industry, and integrity— the motto 
of our flourishing city of Toronto — ^were at work thiroughout 
the Province, and resulted, not simply in the aeoumulation of 
independent means, amounting in many instances to wealth ; but 
produced also a desire for the acquisition; and diAnion of knoir- 
ledge, for the study of liberal arts and 0ciencei, by the cultihra' 
tion of which the thoughts and habits of the pe(^e might be 
elevated and refined; and in the fullest proportion to tkm 
increase of our material resources, has been the striking 
development of our educational system, together with an 
(-xpaading and ennobling view at our sodal position, it6 advaii- 
tages and its obligations. Thus, while comfort and even luxury 
have found establishmegat m the farmers' houses ; while those 
engaged in commercial pursuits, and here and there some 
members of the liberal professions, have erected residenoes 
which ornament our principal cities and towns, and their ^virons, 
the religious feeling of the people has prompted and accomplish- 
ed the erection of houses of worship to God, the Griveor of all 
good ; suited in many instances to supply the coming aa well aa 
the pre^nt generation ; and their respect for law and justice, 
and for the authorities constituted to administer them, haa 
displayed itself in the efforts of the various munidpklities to 
erect Court Houses, ornamented in design* substantial in 
structure, and fitted up with a due r^ard to the dignity a( their 
object and employment. And in that spirit has this btuMin^ 
been completed. The Law Society, under the sanction of, and 
liberally aided by, the Government, undertook to provide for all 
time to come for the accommodation of the superior Courts of 
law and equity ; and, in fulfilling that undertaking, have shown 
a determination on their part to keep paee with, not metely the 
actual, but the prospective advancement of the country ; and 
not merely to follow, but to surpass the efforts so honourably 
made by the County Councils, to provide actiommodation which 
the most fastidious could not help admitting to be abundant* 
joined to a display of architectural style and fii^sh which makes 
not merely an ornament to the dty, but reflects credit on Upper 
Canada at large. And it is in^possible to deny that they have 
fully succeeded ; that to this dty, already deserting of notice 
for some of its ornate public biuldings, they have added a new 
and brilliant decoration, worthy of the purposes for which it is 
set apart. To the Benchers, and especially to the building 
committee, we offer our congratulations on the completion of 
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thabr nndertakiiig, aooompanied by the expression of our very hearty 
denre, that by the oontmnance of that good understandiiig and 
mutual oo-operation which has hitherto always existed between the 
Bench and the Bar. the interests of suitors may be duly and proper- 
ly attended, to, ana an unsullied character for purity of admmistra- 
tion of justice be transmitted from generation to generation. 

n. RXT. Pb. Ryxbsok, 

CMif at^psHwiendsmt qf BdmcaHon f» Upper Cemada. 

^ ' Bunsn or sooiaIi raoe&m. 

^ After stating how necessary it was to have mental repose, in order 
that the mind should be in a fit state to thoroughly digest those sub- 
jects which a person would desire to brinff before an assembly, Dr. 
Kyenon proceeded to say that he would content himself on that 
occasion with laving a few practical suggestions before them. He 
r eimnir 4 >d thai tiie subject he had to deal-with^was alike important 
to all ages, all conditions, and all classes of the community. The 
onedtioii is^ what does social progress assume aiMi imply ? It assumes 
the existence of society, the formation of that society by individual 
m w a b e is , it neaBs, ia^. tW-4aige «imI move extensiYe sense^ tiialr 
which confers upon society advancement, both in an intellectual and 
monl point of view. In tiie laiger seose society is made up of all 
grades and classos of the community. 

The rev. lecturer here noticed the constitution of the United States 
alkd that of Great Britain ; and in referring to the British constitu- 
tion^ herematked that it had now grown into a ma^^iifioent structure, 
whioh those who belon^^ to that empire and lived under its sway 
rejoiced in, a constitution which is a glory and an honour to the 
British nation, and in connexion with which the largest freedom is 
•Bjoyed* Now, a constittttion of this discription required, of course, 
the punishment of the lawless and disobedient, those who refused 
to comply with its just and equitable laws and requirements ; it is 
neeessary that punishment must be awarded to those who violate 
the laws of the land. It ik therefore, necessary that thez« be pro- 
pwrly constituted officers of justice, in order to carry out the execu- 
tive, and it is also necessary that there be a class of persons for 
interprating the laws. There are jurors, judges and magistrateB for 
the proper anministration and canying out of these laws, in order 
that peace, order, and harmony maj be maintained. It is also 
' for the aoeial compact that kws should be framed, and in 



order to the aooompyshment of this, legislators ace invested with 
this power, although they are selected in different ways in different 
countries. 

Political eoonomy is that by which the wealth of a country or 
nation, is develcmd. The person in whom is invested the supreme 
power goes b^ different names or titles. In one ooimtry he is called 
a governor, m another, a piresid6nt, in another, a king, and in 
aaotiiar, an emperor, names which indicate that supreme power is 
vested in these mdividuals, who stand at the head of the social fabric. 
This may be termed social progress in the largest and more extended 
sense. It assumes the possibiuty of improvement and advancement 
in that which conserves to the benefit and advantage of these various 
individuals who compose the social fabric. 

What, it may be asked, does sodal progress imply ? It impKee the 
projgress in the arts and sciences, the attainment of that knowledge 
which will tend to the elevation of an entire pec^le. The reverend 
doctor then noticed the negative of the question for a short time. 
He said social progress did not imply exemption from labor. Many 
petwms think of ease and eaioyment, freedom from labor, in con- 
nexion with social progress, but this is a great nustake>-no one 
should assume the exemption from labor in connexion with it. Were 
the whole heavens dripping with dew, and the earth bringmg forth 
more abuadantipr, so far m>m eLevating man, apart from his own 
industrial exertion and activity, both bodily and mentally, so far 
from elevating him in the scale of human kindness and moral well- 
beiag. it would degrade him, it would enervate him^ and morally 
enfeeble him. Labor is stamped upon the vast universe of God ; 
labor is necessary in order to miin the prize ; it is required and 
absofaitely necessary throughout Uf e, and m accordance as it would 
be bestowed we would advance and reap the rewards of our labor. 
Instead of seeing young men of our own oay, who should be the hope 
of the country, devising all means by whidi to escape their share of 
toil and labour, instead of seeing the most promising characters 
. blasted, we wouldsee them manfuUy bearing their part of honest 
toil and industry. It is a bad sign, in a country like this, to see 
our young men crowding certain professions ; in the very course and 
order of things this will lead to very bad resulia. It is a bad sign 
when they shrink from labour, from honest toil and industry, and 
leave the coimtry, to go elsewhere in search of that which they fond- 
ly hope to attain, and which they look forward to as the goal of all 
their ambition, to enjoy themselves in ease and contentment, to have 
freedom from labor. It does not imply the necessary accumulation 
of wealth. It Ib possible that this may come upon us, and lead to I 
the mdulgence of appetites and passions, which will curse i«ther ] 



than elevate our social as well as moral well-being in connexion with 
the social fabric. Lar^e wealth does not beget large views. We 
often see in the possession of the greatest w^th the snuJlest and 
most contemptible mind. It is incumbent upon each individual to 
cultivate his own mind, and to bestow culture upon these noble 
faculties of the mind with which God has endowed each one of us^ 

Parents who toll from Monday morning to Saturday night, it 
being their one, their chief aim, by the dint of fnigality and econ- 
omy, to lay up a competency for their children, so that they may 
throughout subsequent life enjoy themselves in ease and comfort, 
have acted a very unwise, a verv injudicious part. Careful and 
attentive observation vrill show that such has been the case. It is 
only by the mental and moral cultivation of the young, by energetic 
and vigorous exercise, that we lay a sure f oimdation for the country's 
welfare and prosperity. They are the men whose characters are 
formed, while those who have to rely upon what their parents or 
others may leave them, without dependmg in any measure upon 
their own individual exertions, prove to be in too many instanoes a 
curse rather than a blessing to the country. There may be cases of 
persons following different professions ^ind trades, that may reason- 
ably have good cause to go from one place to another in search of 
employment, being driven by the force of circumstances, but that is 
a very different thing from that spirit of restless, worthless ambition, 
which is too often manifested in our own day. 

As society consists of individuals, social progress imphes the 
influence of individuals. We must aim at having each individual 
impressed, if possible, with the necessity of individual effort being 
put forth. Social progress implies, in the first place, the culture of 
the moral faculties, in order that we may do that which is right in the 
sight of God and man. It is indispensably necessary that the faculty 
of conscience should be maintained in good health in order that it may 
fulfil its important office, for the direction of the whole. It is ne- 
cessary, if a nukn wx>uld answer the great end of his being, that he pay 
particular attention to that great faculty which Almighty God has 
placed within him, and that silent monitor that warns every man of 
his danger, and checks him when he goes astray, and to see to it well 
that he does not stifle the voice of conscience ; then he can go with 
all the confidence it secures and inspires him, and manfully look 
up and face his fellow man. 

The first elements in individual progress is the culture of the 
moral faculties ; the second the culture of the religious affections. 
This is a very important element in social process. Our existence 
cannot be separated from that divine being '^ m whom we live, and 
move, and have our being. " Other powers can be advanced when 
these faculties are cultivated. The rev. doctor heije very eloquentiy 
referred to the heathen gods of antiquity, and showed the de- 
basing influence they exerted upon the human mind. Can it be 
otherwise, then, that he ^o walks with the divine being must be 
elevated ? Then it will be that the character of man will be laid 
ui>on the true, the permanent basis. When there is a being who 
rules over alL who watches over all, can it be otherwise, then, that 
a salutary influence will be exercised over the entire man. There 
cannot be any prosperity,^ere cannot be any social progress, with- 
out the culture of the religious affections, and this he, the lecturer, 
would urge without any reserve. 

Social progress implies a culture of the mental faculties. When 
the affections of the mind and heart are placed upon the proper 
object, it is then that the whole faculties of the mmd will be un- 
proved. One description of mental power, which should be specially 
impressed upon his audience, is the power of thought, in Ininging 
forth its latent powers, its latent energies, and which will have the 
beneficial effect of enabling the mind to grapple successfully with the 
great question it may be called upon to deal with. It is often the 
case, that without tins faculty of the mind being improved, that the 
mind is passive in reading, and the consequence is, that we read 
with httie or no advantage and profit. The whole system of mental 
culture should rather have for its grand object the cultivating of that 
which is within, than adding from without. 

By what means may social progress be improved ? First, by 
aspiring and having a due appreciation of individual importance. 
It is a common fault to think too much, rather than too littie, of 
ourselves ; but there is one sense in which we cannot attach too much 
importance to ourselves, and that is to attach a high value to the 
great powers with which we have been so highly favoured and blessed, 
and by which we can rise high in the scale of inteUectual grandeur 
and excellence, being possessed with an immortal soul, that is capa- 
ble of an inconceivable state of happiness throughout eternity. 
Another element is to make the most of the powers with which we 
are favoured. It is often the case that those who have the most 
opportunity to accumulate a large library, and other means at their 
diiq>osal by which they have it in their power to gain a vast amount 
of information, make the least improvement. If we would excel, 
and become ornaments to society, we must make the most of the 
privileges we enjoy. If we would look at those celebrated individuals 
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whose names are handed down to lU^ we will find in many instances 
that external <sirciunfltances were against them, not only to discourage 
them in their efiOTts, to cast hciars and thorns in their way, but to 
blast their repotation. It is the will that finds the way ; it is the 
indmdnal exertion that sneoeeds. Let none be discouraged on 
aoooont of the limited means which they enjoy. What was it made 
such men famous, whose names are handed down to us on histosy's 
page ; such as Demosthenes, Cicero, Aristotle, Pliny, and many 
othem ! What, but by impioving the means they enjoyed, limited 
as they were, when compared wi& ours. ¥^hile some of our powers 
are to be cultiTated, and thus enlarged, others are to be kept under, 
or to be held in subjection. 

It is highly essential and necessary to control our animal f acul- 
ties. AH which we possess should be so cultivated, cultured, and 
restrained, as to be our servants, and not our masters. A man who 
is a slave to sloth will skimber away, injuring himself both bodily 
and mentaJly, and cannot expect to excel. The speaker said, that 
as far as relates to himself, he accununulated more knowledge 
between the hours of three and six in the morning, than he did 
during any other time, a p^ractice which he commenced at twelve 
years of age, and had it not been for this he said that In all proba- 
bility he would not now occupy his present position, never hove 
appeared abroad, but would at the present time be laboring on the 
farm on which he was) brought up. That which is intended as a 
means to refresh and invigorate tne body should not be abused, 
should not be used as a means for stupefving it. Our appetites must 
be kept under. The reverend doctor here referred to the enslave- 
ment caused by the abuse of ardent liquors, where in all probability 
not only the poor drunkard is ruined,- but his family also involved in 
destruction and rujn. How many who would have shone in our 
own, as well as other days, if the abilities and talents which they 
poasessed had been directed in the proper channel, but by the ahuse 
of alcoholic liquors their characters have been blasted, they have 
been cut off in tne flower of their days, and found a drunkard^s grave. 
Sensuality is the grave of all social progress. A sensual man 
is a mere animal. Sensuality is the gi-eatest enemy to social 
progress. 

In order to advance in the scale of social greatness, it is well to 
associate with individuals whose minds are further advanced than 
our own. Our engagements, and other reasons, may prevent this, 
but the facilities afforded us in the present day, to have access to 
great minds, by the establishment of public libraries, and also the 
ease by which private purchases can be obtained, will abimdantly 
make up for it. As great care and caution are required in the 
selection of our society, equal care should be taken in the selection of 
our libraries. It is not the man who reads almost everything that 
comes in his way, does not pass over th^light literature of the day, 
reads for the purpose of passing the hour, who will excel. In order to 
excel, there must be mental energy and activity, we must read books, 
not for the purpose of superseding thought, but developing it. The 
whole universe is divided into that which is material, and t£tt which is 
immaterial. One may study the History of Greece and Rome, may 
fully master the facts and statements thereiu made, be able to pass 
any examination with reference to them, and not be really benefitted 
by so doing, not be able to read and grapple with the great truths 
and facts with which he*has become conversant, not be able to con- 
trast and compare so as to contribute to his advantage and profit. 
Mental activity and improvement lie at the foundation of otir eleva- 
tion. It is by our comimr into contact with great ideas that the 
mind becomes great*: on the other hand, he who is occupied with 
little things, his mind becomes little. Never yield to disappoint-^ 
ment, until you master the object at which you are aiming. It is 
important that we look at what is transpiring arotmd us in an in- 
telligent manner. Let us act upon the principle of true social pro- 
gress, let each individual act for himself, and let that be stamped 
upon each individual member of society. It is theii that we shall 
excel in every sense of the word. 

(We regret that time and space prevent our giving the report 
at fuller length of this exceedingly interesting lecture, which was 
warmly applauded throughout.) — Prototype^ 

in. Rev. Johk McCaul, IJLD. 
Pruidmitqfihs UmioerHig CoUeg€, Timmto. 

THS CL1IM8 OF THX DMAS AKD DUMB. 

At the recent examination of deaf and dumb in this city. Dr. 
McOanl,afterafewprelmiinary observations, proceeded to say : that at 
the time when the training of the deaf and dumb was first commenc- 
ed the great point which those interested in them desired to develop 
was tiie lip language ; that is, that the pupils by si^t should be able 
to tell the words uttered by the formation or position and changes of 
the tip. This system has now very ffenerallv been abandoned ; and 
inateadof it the aign-laaguage is uaecl Of thisthereare two kinds- 



methodical and natural or imitative. The first of these was fully 
developed by de I'Ep^ and SicanL but the latter is now conunonly 
used, and the deaf-mute is taught tne use of the vernacular language 
of his countzy-meu. Heis l^us enabled to communicate his thoughts 
to others, and receive knowledge through bp<^ and from otiwni. 
Before he sat down he felt called upon to advert to what he consider^ 
ed the general daims of the institution up(« this community, aa well 
as upon the country at large. The first and the most obvious was . 
that which would present itself to any mind—namely, the d^loraUe 
position of those for whose beneftt the aocie^ had been established, 
the deaf and dumb of the Province. Woiud that he could have 
added the blind also, but he was sorry to have it to say tbat.the funds 
of the Society had not permitted anything to be done for them. He 
trusted, however, that next year, if it pleased God to spare their, 
lives, they would be al^ to show that the blind as wellaii the otheis . 
had received benefit from their efforts (applaufle.) The deaf and 
dumb were peculiarly entitled to all the aid toat coiud be given them, 
because, wanting the senae of hearing, they were depriTed of the. 
enjoyment of the moving melodiea and the sweet haanonies that law 
a source of pleasure and ddight to others, — of. that sweetest of all 
music, the gentie tones of a mother's voioe ; but also because their 
privation was a banrier to their acquirement of knowledge, and at 
once a disqualification lor society, so as to isolate them in aedusioii 
from their leUow-creatiues, and also an impediment to their eamiiig 
their livelihoods (i^plause.) Such claims as these must fome 
themselves upon the attention of all thoughtful periK)Ds; and 
when it was taken into account, that, as was the case with many, a 
mind was locked up, equal in intellectual power with most of those 
now present, they could then understand the force of the remark 
of that French gentleman, who, speaking of the mind of a deaf- 
mute, said that **it was uke an ea^le trying to soar whose wings 
were so clipped that it could not nse upwards from the ground '' 
(applause.) He (Dr. McCaul^ believed that in this Province there 
were between 800 and 900 labouring under this calamity^ orer 700 
of whom had received no education whatever. To mitigate in a 
measure these evils, was the object in the establishment of this 
Society ; and to enable them to carrv on the work they had com- 
menced they depended on the sympathy of the public. 

When it was conridered rather as a philosophical curiosity than as a 
work of benevolence and duty, to train and educate a deaf-mute ; 
but when it was proved by experience, that they could be educated, 
their intellectual faculties developed, and their minds stored with 
information, great interest was felt m establishing institutions for 
their instruction, and the results of the exertions, which have been 
made for the amelioration of their conditioii, shewed that this un- 
fortunate class could be so cultivated as to render them valuable 
members of society ; and it had been proved, too. that they coul<^ 
if placed in any responsible position, dischaige their duty with as 
much fidelity, intelligence and accuracy, as any one else (applause.) 
There was another daim on behalf of the institution, whicn we, aa 
descended from a good old stock, distinguished not merely for pro- 
gress in arts and science and deeds of arms, but celebrate also for 
its great and enduring works of benevolence and love, should not 
fail tD remember. In Great Britain and Ireland, he foimd there 
were thirty institutions for the education of the deaf, dumb and 
blind . In the United States there were twenty-one, and from these 
between 1700 and 1800 had been sent forth to the business of active 
life, fitted to maintain themselves in an honorable manner. He 
trusted that we in this country would not allow ourselves to be 
behind, and hoped we would yet be able in Canada to do something 
that might favourably compare with the efforts of any other coun- 
try (applause.) But so far he had placed the clauns of these 
unfortunates on comparatively low ground. He would conclude by 
pressing exertion on their behalf solely as a matter of duty, and he 
trusted they would look upon the duty expected of them in the 
light of that highest of all duties— a Christian one. He looked 
upon it that those suffering from this afflicting dispensation of Pro- 
vidence were placed among us to test our Christianity. While they 
remained without education they were literally without Gk>d and 
without hope in the world ; and surely no sincere Christian would 
allow them to be ignorant while they had the means of revealing 
God's truth to them. It was not for them by means of a word to 
steady the palsied arm ; they were unable by a mandate to restore 
the bund to sight or the dead to live ; but they had the means, even . 
although limited, of mitigating the sufferings of the large number in 
the Province of those suffering under the privation of speech, of 
hearing, and of si^t. He did trust that these considerations would 
so impress themselves on the attention of those that heard him that 
they should yet have a national institution, not a local and limited 
one, which would be a blessinff and an honor the Province, and 
upon which many benefitted by it would look back in after life with 
feelings of gratitude and affection as tiieir alma tMiier, who had 
qualified them for the efficient and faithful discharge of their duty. 
(Applause.) 
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IV. Rhv. Wuexiam HiircKS, F.I1.S., 

"Br^mwr cfTfaUnroX Sitiorp, Uniwr$ii9, ColUgs, Toronto, 

XHX SDUCATIOVAI. XBfTAJnAeM OV HATUXAL HISTOBT. 

ittTievmg th^domain of nature, we are pWied with the beauties 
whieh ewrywhs^ surround us, yeit do not enquire into the cause of 
thia beau^-^do not iMMgntteliie fact that the harmony everywhere 
yisiUe is owinff to the adaptation of the YBiious itnitmA and yegetar 
blea to eaeh ooler, that throughout the animal, veffetable, and even 
mineral kingdom there is a perfect adaptation or the indMduais 
to the iMl/(E»re of the whole. The distinctions of ti^e animal and 
vegetable Idngdoms were referred to. They both aoreed as to 
possessing Hf e and requirixi^ food ; but in the manner of appropria- 
ting this ihey difiered—* vegetables approjpriated this in a gaseous 
fonn« or eke disK^ved in water, while *n?mAk by means of oigans 
for dianging it from the solid state, to one suited for their require- 
ments» The ooduwmi sponge was long classed as a vegetable^ and 
even the oorak suffered the sune fate. The aponfie of oommeroe 
was in reality nothing but the homy spicules ^ the compound 
aninal, after the gelatinous xnatter had been removed by decay. It 
haa been found, not even tilie lowest orders of animals have an 
approadi to a diierendlataoD <rf parti ; some of them pwformed their 
paitVy removing oiganic mUtten from places where it might be 
(^fensive, e^ven thougih it is effected by dUa which require tbe aid of 
a mioroseopeto beoome visible. Theiie minute animals become food 
for larger anintala ; showing that 



** Where the pool sUndt mantled o'er with green 
{Totomecoodead detigrned) : invkible 
Amid the acmdag Teidwe niUioM aumr." 



The structure of vegetables, tiie means by which they increase in 
mzit, bv food absorbed by a portion of the cellular fibre, uncovered 
by epidermis, f coming the roots and rootlets, by means of the leaves 
absorbing carbonic add gas^ whi(^ while fatal to animal life, if 
allowed to accumulate in the atmosphere to a comparatively small 
eictent, and which is itself produced by the animiJs themselves at 
evety exhi^tion from their lungs, is of the greatest importance to 
vegetables, by which it is decomposed into the carbon, which forms 
so large a jiart of their mass, and the life-sustaining oxygen which is 
thrown off into the air. The form of plants indicated a fixedness ; 
while that of animals is eBpeciaHy fitted for locomotion ; so these two 
fntA classes of living bodies, the one in a state of rest, the other 
in motion, and each mutually dependent on the other, either of which 
if left to themselves, would cease to exist, unconsciously as it were 
supports the other. A like connection exists between the herbivara 
vejgetable eaten, and ccknUvora or flesh eaters ; so that from the 
mineral to the pl^nt — ^the plant to the herbivo^^ from this division 

to catnivora, and thence to man himself, there is a connection a 

ooimection of the most useful nature. The fact that some prey 
up6n others is no exception ; if the stately oak in fallitig becomes 
the prey of lichens and mosses, as the jay seems to seize for its booty 
the ruintf of some old castle. If the hosts of camivora seem to 
delight in the wanton destruction of their fellows, it is only to carry 
out th^ same end for which the great author of nattire has designed 
disease and decav which pervade both kingdoms, to check the too 
rapid increase of life, and prevent the earth from becoming to much 
encumbered for the safety of its inhabitants. 

The contemplation of these ties, which bind all parts of the animate 
creation; must surely commana our admiration, and lead us to 
exclaim, with respect to its auther, " How manifold are thy works, 
in WISDOM hart thou made them all !" If we would find matters of 
interest, where can these be more easily found than under our feet 
— ^Where they do occur whether we notice them or not. The profes- 
sor here exhibited some drawings illustrating various contrivances 
for meeting the ^^articular wants of pknts and animals. Amongst 
the examples given we may notice the various " fly-traps *' which 
some plants possess. These traps are either like a rat-trap, (on the 
invention of which the lecturer made a very happy allusion), or like 
the common pitdier plant of otu: own locality as to shape. The flies 
and other small animals, on decomposing, furnish nitrogen to the 
phuit, which it needs. Where animals were without teeth, their 
place was sujpplied by other contrivances. The ant-eater thrusts its 
long tongue into the ant-hills, when its mucilaginous covering attracts 
and holds fast a ^freat number of ants, which are with the utmost 
coolness drawn with it into the mouth and disposed of, while its 
scaly covering protects it from the annoyance of the animals referred 
to. 

Th^ wa/nion destrucHan of Urd** which devote their lives to our 
interests, such as swallows, and others which only threaten us with 
injuy for short periods, and by taking advantage of their natural 
timimty may be k6pt from doing us much damage ; the best of their 
time is employed in destroying the farmer's worst enemies. By 
understandin g the history and habits of those animals which destroy 
*See|»fe58. " 



our Gcopa and injure the domesticated animal ft, as well as the nature 
of the means to be employed in exterminating them, and by know- 
ing the nature of the disMses which attack our vegetables, we are 
much better prepared to defend our property, less likely, to-be robbed 
of the fruit of our labours than if we continue to be the victims of 
our own ignorance, and are plundered without knowing kow to help 
ourselves. Surrounded by so nuuiy beings, both animal and. 
vegetable, whidi may be made, by ignorance of their pcoperties^ to 
become injurious to us, we should aim at acquiring a knowledge of 
these, so as to render them on the contrary beneficnaL 

In oondusion, if even without instruction, we feel the charm of 
natural scenery, we are delighted with the brilliancy, grace and 
beauty of the flower, in the elegance, the pioturesque effect, or the 
majesty of the tree. The more we know the more these pleasures 
are increased by the perception of reason, and the appreciation ol 
variety and conformity to a common tjpe amidst its vanous changea. 
The ignorant are brutalized into indif&renoe to the charms which 
affect the childish and even the savage nature ; they even become 
wanton destroyers from the love of mischief which accompanies and 
mariLB want of intelligence and proper occupation for the mind. 
Cultivation brings our faculties into harmony with nature. Beautiea 
before unthought of rise to our view. The various forms and coloun 
aroimd us, the relations of the vegetation to the soil and situatioBi, 
the habits and instincts, the services and injuries of living creatures 
— all rouse our curiosities and engage our attention, exercise our 
ingenuity, and contribute to our gratification* Where the boor 
wandenral(»ig in liatless indolence, or seeks excitement in destroying 
what others admire, or in degrading indulgence— he who has tasted 
the knowledge and imbibed the love of nature finds every changing 
scene and aspect a source of new pleasure. He ^has exercise and 
occupation for his faculties, perpetual variety and novelty, frequent 
opportunities of discovering and applying what is useful, an 
exhaustkes field of interestmg inquiry, an exhaustless spring of 
rational, refined, and innocent enjoyment. We do not think it 
possible for any one to consider the relations established by the 
author of nature, between the different beings he has formed, and 
between man, the chief of His works, and aU the organised beings 
which surround and are subject to Him, without arriving at the 
conclusion that the knowledge of nature is one of <our moat inter- 
esting, ennobling, and useful pursuits ; that there are few branches 
of study which contribute so much to cultivate our faculties and 
prepare us for the busmess of life ; that there is no branch of 
knowledge which does more to counteraot the evil influences to 
which we are exposed in the world, and to give a right direction to 
our thoughts and affections ; and consequently that nothing can be 
more suitable or valuable as a general subject of study — notlung 
better fitted iot the pm^KMse of ^ucation, or forming a better pre- 
paration for the- active duties and practioEd pursuits which must 
engage most of us in the world. — Barrit Faper, 

V. Rbv. J. T1U.VBRS Lb WIS, LL.D. 
Loeal SupeHnimtdmt of Comm^m Sehooit, BroekoUie. 

BDUCAtpOX— WHAT IT IlTTOLVBa— BXPKDIBKCY OP 8TATB IlTTKRVEKTIOM. 

I would call your attention to the fact, that great mischief haa 
accrued to the cause of education by the misunderstanding of its 
meaning — ^its definition. Because education is derived from the 
Latin word ^^e(kico " to draw out, it is assumed that the process of 
education is one of drawing forth or developing certain seeds of 
knowledge lying dormant in the voung mind. According to tins 
view, education is the sunshine under the benign influence of which 
the ''young idea shoots," and the phrase ''he has it in him," is used 
to express the character of one in whom those seeds appear 
unusually likely to germinate luxurianUy. But the fact is, there 
are no arithmetical, nor geographical, nor grammatical seeds in any 
child's mind. Education is not the cultivation of a spontaxieously 
growing crop ; it is much more — ^it is preparw^g the soil, sowing the 
seed, and cUstroyitig the weeds. The best educator is one who 
possesses the best mode of laying facts befo^e the youthful mind in 
such a way as will give evercise to the reasoning faculties. Tou 
may find many boys whose heads are crammed with facts and 
figures, and yet owing to the mode in which these were imparted to 
them, the facts profited them nothing ; they were not taught to 
compare them, to infer anything from them, in short to reason upon 
them. Hence it is that I thiidc the above the best definition of 
education so far as the intellect is concerned. The imparting of 
facts does not constitute education. By the repetition of certain 
acts and sounds, we may train a horse and teach a parrot, but if we 
educate a man, we must teach him the nature and process of reason* 
ing from facts to facts. This, however, is only a definition of 
education considered aa apf^ed to the inteUeot : there is, besidM, a 
power in the child's mind with which education is intimately eon- 
cemed ; I mean tiie will. That will has good and bad tendencies 
and education aa applied to it, may be defined aa.the development 
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of the flood and the repreinon of the \md tendendes of the wiU. 
Who vml deny that it u as much a part of good education to check 
and cnuh a tendency to lying and thieving, as it is to develop into 
active ezeroifle a aatoral taste for %ures, mmic and drawing . What 
a cume will a taste for chemistry prove if it be possessed by one 
'whose will is not checked as he is tempted to the crime of poisoning. 
A cultivated intellect may be a good jncuiity against the open 
crimes of murder by bludgeons, burglary, street-drunkenneoB, and 
open cruelty ; but unless &e will be cultivated also by the teacher 
employing the great motives of revealed religion, there will be no 
security against secret poisoning, forgery, arson, and all those 
detestable crimes which can be perpetrated most successfully by the 
clever and uitellectual nuscreant. In order to shew more fully that 
we can form no true idea of education without embracing in it the 
neutralisation of the perverse tendency of the will, or, in other 
words, that a good teacher will not only sharpen the faculties of his 
pvpils, but also teach them how to use those feiculties, I shall 
prooeed to consider education as aou^t for by the rich and by the 
poor, and we shall find that our national system of education can on 
no ground of reason or equity be maintained, unless the moral 
traamng of our youth be considered of equal or even greater impor- 
tance than the intellectuaL Now, for convenience sake, we will 
divide A>ciety into two classes, those who have not their own fortunes 
to make, and those who have ; the former seek after education for 
the sake o£ qualifying themselves for the society of the learned and 
intellectual, as a means of social and personal enjoyment, the latter 
(of ooiuse the vast majority of the world) seek after education for 
its practical, tangible results. To those who have to work their own 
way In the worl^ a good education is equivalent to a cash capital — 
it is worth exactly so much money aooonling to the trade or calling 
in which they embark. This may be readily seen if we suppose the 
case of a young man about to leave his fauier's house to begin life 
on his own account. Suppose him ignorant of book-keeping or 
unable to write a good hand. What would that young man give to 
be p o s Dona e d of those essential qualifications for an office of mercan- 
tile empk>yment ? The knowledge would be worth to difierent 
individuals, according to their res{MctLve positions in life, a capital 
■am that may be set down in actual dollars. Now the State comea 
forward and actually offers this cash capital to all comers— she 
provides that every young man and young woman shall start in life 
with certain litenury qualifications, that are equal in value to so 
much ready money — nay of more value to many than a small capitaL 
Why is th» ? Why does the government of the country enact such a 
law ? Of course the State requires that some value shall be received 
lor the taxation necessary to supplv young people with intellectaal 
capitaL What tiien is the value tiie countiy expects in return for 
her expenditure 1 She expects two things. The security of property 
and the diminution of cnme. * * * * 

I set out by remarking that a good education included the direc- 
tion and restraint of the will, and if we now bear in mind that the 
value expected from our nationl education is the diminution of crime, 
does it not appear evident that the moral training of our children is 
really more important to this end 1 It is said, Oh an intelleatual 
voung man, an educated person, will be ashamed to outrage decency 
by the commission of crime. True, shame will often deter him from 
open crime, but all that vast description of crime comprised under 
the terms, chicanery, swindling, forgery, poisoning, perjury, incen- 
diarism, ko,, will be as likely to be committed by the educated as 
the uneducated, with this difference, that it v$ more difficult to detect 
the one than the other. When the evil tendencies of the will break 
out into open crime among our juvenile population we send them to 
Relormatory Institutioas. But, if half the same trouble were 
taken by our teaohen to acquaint themselves with- the moral ten- 
dencies of their pupib as is taken to ascertain thnr intellectual 
tendencies, our schools themselves would be our best and safest 
Bef ormatoriea. I have dwdt at length on this part of my subject, 
as I firmly believe that the education of the will is greatly lost sight 
of in our schools, and it is for us to consider whether the wayward- 
ness of our young people, the wide spread disobedience of parenis, 
and the impatience of ccmtroul that characteriie our youthful popu- 
lation be not traceable to the want of moral and religious training 
in our Common Schools. The national character is very likely to 
reflect the national education.* * * * * 

Time wfll not suffer me to do more than briefly allude to one more 
Messing flowing from education. It is undeniable that innocent 
amusement is a requirement of our nature. Although labour is the 
rule of life, yet ilM Almighty frowns not on necessary recreation. 
Relaxation then, man must have, and that too of a pleasurable des- 
cription. Now amusement must be either corporeal or mental. 
And when we know that the imeducated — the illiterate, have no 
resource in intellectual enjoyment, how awful is the only alternative 
lo the masses ? Do we not see here the real attraction of the tavern, 
Hm tmnoi and ihe Saloon. The uninformed man often does relish 
tlM cen pro t sati on and society <^ the educated, but he sddom can 



find his way into such society, and tiiou^ he may detin^t in it^ yet 
does not feel himself at home vdiere his ignfiannoe is miSle amiannl 
If unable to read, or if unaccustomed to feel a reliah in reading, he 
is driven {especially if he be unmarried] to a society congenial to 
him — a society whose pleasures are of a debasing though exdtiiig 
nature, and where they are to be found we aU but too well know. 

It is sometimes asserted that the inherent delight springing from 
the cultivation of those inteEeotual pursuits whidi education points 
out, is peculiar to some persons nalnrally so inclined, while o&en 
are quite incapable of ihaX mental pleasure flowing from knowledge. 
This is, however, a serious mistake. True it is, t^t some men have 
a more hteraxy turn than others, but the happtneas derivable from 
the pursuit of knowledge— ihe enjoyment springing from a labour 
of love, a relish for science for its own sake, may to a g r ea t extent 
be acquired by aU educated persons. Many of our i^petltes and 
tastes are acquired, and are by nomeans the leas keen fortiiat reason, 
and in like mannera taste and relish for letters, the arts andsciences, 
may be acquired so as to outweiffh and overpower corpo real pleasures, 
however strongly we may be addicted to mm naturally. 

How immense, therefore, is the responsibility devolving not only 
on the philanthropist or the statesman, but on every one who can 
say with the Poet, ^^NihU hamani a me aUmrnnputo^*^ << I consider 
that there is notiiing appertaining to humanity which does not con- 
cern myself. " How great the dnty to impart to our fellow men the 
means of intellectuid enjo^ent 7 It may not be had, except in 
extraordinary instances, without education* and should the time 
ever arrive when our national qpstem should be so improved and 
developed, that while it enlarges the capacity and teaches the dignity 
of the soul, it forgets not to impress on the young its destination 
also ; when duty to God and our neighbour shall be interwoven in 
the fibres of secular knowledge, when intellectual culture shall be 
promoted in humility and guided by benevolence, we shall have a 
system worth living for— aye, and worth dying for, provided that by 
any sacrifice we could secure its universal diffiosion. 

VI. R«v. Gbokob S. J. Hnx, M.A., 

Local Superiniendm^i of Common SokooU, Markkam. 
TRB oBiacT Avn Mons ov mpiJtnve nDVOinoir. 

In opposition to those who defined educaiion to be a means of 
defence against the impositions of the designing and unprincipled, 
or an instrument for promoting the schemes of self-aggrandizement 
of the ambitious, or for advancing civilization and multiplying the 
comforts and luxuries of life, Mr. Hill pointed out, that although 
these were some of the results of education, they by no means 
conveyed a proper explanation of the term, which could best be 
defined by foritminiTig l^e etymology of the word, XSducation signi- 
fying literally a leadvng out, or drawing forth into active exercise the 
poweiv of the mind. This idea being opposed to the commonly 
entertained opinion that education consulted simply in imparting 
Imowledge, the pupil being supposed to sit tiie passive recipient of 
learning with which he is filled as an empty vessel is filled with 
water, thus making education appear as a mere mercantile transac- 
tion, in which a person with a certain amount of inf ormiation is as 
competent to transfer that knowledge to othem, as readily as a 
certain amount of goods can be transferred to any one on payment 
of a certain sum of money. Such persons, forgetting that there 
are two important conditions necessary to such a transfer, first the 
ability on the part of the Educator to impart his knowledge, of 
whidi his schc^astic attainments is no proof whatever, and next that 
the pupil must be an active and not a passive nart^ to the transac- 
tion, for if he is not possessed of industry, application and capacity, 
all the money in the worid will not make him a scholar. 

Education, he said, included the training and developing of the 
whole moral, intellectnal and phvrical powers of a human being, with 
all the external influences which ^o to the formation of character, 
thus extending over the whole penod of human life, commencing 
with tiie cradle and ending with the gprave. Man iftiould be educated 
in harmony with his wholid mental and moral constitution ; education 
did not give happinew, but it gave the power of attaining it under 
fixed regulations ; and the youth who had been taught the lesson of 
application and self-dependence, had laid the foundation of an edu- 
cation far more valuable, than he ^o had acquired a superficial 
smartness, or been crammed with a few facte. To think deeply, read 
extensively, and to labor strenuously, were the requisite passports to 
extensive usefulness and distinction. ^ » t. • 

The teacher, he said, ought to be a moral ruler, a mental physi- 
cian thoroughly undeiBtanding the complicated machmety of the 
hum'anmind. We do not admit any one to administer to our bodily 
ailments, unless we are satisfied tiiat he has studied the anatomy and 
physiology of the human frame. How much less should any oiw 
tamper with the much more fragile machinery of ihe mmd, who is 
igncwant of the best manner of controffiiig and directing aU i^a 
^Mxes, passions and propennties. 
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With regacd to the adTanoed Mliication imparted in our Grammar 
Sohoolfl, the lectarer answered some of the objections raised to what 
was called the study of words. — ^What, he asked, would our rdigion 
be, if it were not communicated to us through words ? Our religion, 
our laws, our institations, and all the wisdom and records of past 
ages, were only availaUa to us through words. If the makers of our 
laws had always had a more correct notion of the value and import 
of words, thousands of quarrels and law-suits would haye been 
avoided. The study of language leads to correct thinking and appro- 
priate expression of our thou^ts. We study the dead languages of 
Greece and Rome, because one-half of our own is taken from them ; 
they slso are useful for educational purposes, from the fact that they 
are self-evolved languages, and have each an independent process of 
development, being emphatically etymological lanspiages, while those 
of modem Europe are conventional. — ^All the wisdom and experience 
of past ages were stored up in these langnaffes, and therefore ought 
to be studied by the historian, the lawyer, me divine, or the states- 
man, who is engaged in the organic development of our political 
institutions. The properly educated man has resources witlun him- 
self of which the cares and troubles of life cannot wholly deprive 
him ; he can call to his companionship the presence of the distant 
and the dead ; he can roam at pleasure through the old field of 
knowledge and cull the sweets of poetry, or warm his patriotism by 
the noble exploits of heroes long passed away. 

VII. A. DiNOWXLL FORDYCB, ESQ. 
Zooai SuperiHtmuUHt qf Common SehooU, North WoUinffion. 

tSAOHBBS' A88OCIATI0SS,— PaiVCITLBS WHICH SHOtTLD CK)VBBK THEM. 

After a few introductory remarks, Mr. Fordyce said : ** Be fully 
impressed with the advantages of a sound education, and alive to 
every means in your power for qualifying you to impart it : — Be 
conciliatory to each other--considerate of each other s situations, 
circumstances, habits, and feelings—perhaps widely differing from 
your own : — Seek as far as possible to discard prejudice in your in- 
tercourse with them: — Cultivate self-respect at all times and in all 
places : and endeavor to be punctual in the fulfilment of all engage- 
ments." To the following topics he then adverted : 

FiBST. — ** A good sound education will give its possessor in gene- 
ral, a vast advantage externally, over such as from indolence haveneg- 
lected as fair opportunities of making progress — or who have been less 
hiffhly favored, from not actually having the means of mental 
enlightenment and culture within their reach. Remuneration for ser- 
vicM r^dered will generally be higher, and attainable with leas diffi- 
culty by the class referred to,— who have steadily persevered in self- 
miprovement ; and this will be the case whether we look at those 
practising any of what are called the liberal professions, or who pur- 
sue a mechanical or handicraft calling. The comfort and happiness 
in general of the educated, as compared with those of an opposite 
dass, is commonly very observable in their homes. They liave 
internal resources of pleasure which preclude the excuse, not to say 
the necessity for resorting ekewhere for companionships by which 
many are led astray,— and they may experience the satisfaction of 
imparting, according to the measure of their attainments, to those 
who naturally look up to them witb respect. The advantage to the 
possessor of a good education, of ability through its means to enter 
into and foUow out intelligently any of the social questions which 
agitate and affect society, should not be undervalued— nor should the 
importance of tiie fact be under rated, that many who have had 
Uttle or no early opportunities are f requentiy in danger through the 
specious and phiusible reasoning of the designing, but in some res. 
ports better educated, whose powers have been misdirected. * * * 

Sjboowd.— Intercourse among. the educated should certainly be 
earned on in no less kindly a spirit than among those whose advan- 
tages m this respect have been very limited, and tiiis is taking a 
very low view of the case. A conciliatory disposition may bo of 
particular consequwice in such an association, because the members 
may have had very different opportunities of acquiring an education 
themselves ; and those who are in a great measure self-educated 
nw be as deserving of respect, although in many particukrs 
deficient, as those whose advantages have been far greater, while 
at the same time their sensibiUties may be the keener just by rea- 
son of their early disadvantages. If such are seeking to put tiiem- 
selves in the way of becoming good teachers, it will be matter for 
self-gratulation to those who have outstripped them in consequence 
of superior opiwrtunities, that they have encouraged, not in a 
patronizmg but friendly and social spirit, their laudable ambition. 

THIBI>.-Preji«hcem exercise in a Teachers' Association micht have 
as mjunous an influence on the individual, as bigotry in relSrion, or 
a furious and unreasonable party spirit in poUtics. Seek then to 
exertase impjfftially m your estimate of others, holding the scales 
of justice with so steady a hand as to prevent them from being 

l!Sl!f \^t'^i'^^^';?J''i?^ Many things, you are weU aware; 
against which at first the stirongest prejudice has existed, havi 



turned out, after experience and careful observation, far more 
worthy of commendation than the reverse. When prejudice does 
exist, it can scarcely avoid shewing itself. Those who with pain 
observe it, or experience its baneful effects, may, however, disSum 
it, perhaps eradicate it, or even wholly convert it into an of^Msite 
feeling, by the manifestation of habitual equanimity. This, no 
doubt, may be of difficult exercise, but it is certainly possible of 
attainment, and will prove of essential service to the mdividual, 
and to any association he is connected with . 

FouKTH. — Teachers should cultivate and exerdse a constant habit 
of SJILF-RKSPICT ; and unless they do respect themselves, they can- 
not be respected either by their scholars, their fellow teachers, or 
any others with whom they may be associated. 

There are certain habits formed periiaps very gradually, having a 
direct tendency to lower men in their own and others' estimation, 
and which should especially be shunned by Teachers. 

To the investigation of any subject of importance, the full powers 
of the mind ought to be brought. All will allow this. If then, 
through the habit of iiUemperatice the mind is weakened, the 
memory impaired, or the judgment or moral sense blunted or 
warped, which assuredly they will ]je, however unconsciously to the 
victim of this insidious and destructive habit, (to use no harshnr 
epithet,) there is something wanting. I may allude to "another 
equally common habit, the use of 7o6acco, in one or other of its 
forms. The liabit induced by its indulgence is very often a growing 
one, and may lead, as I doubt not many have found it to do, to 
associations with others who are addicted to grosser forms of intem- 
perance, and ultimately to a participation in tiie same ruinous habits, 
and the pursuit of a similarly destructive course. 

The evil influence this habit may have on his scholars should also 
be well looked at by the Teacher. Not beinff in its effects so offen- 
sive as that formerly referred to, it is more likely to be cc^ied, and 
some of these effects, even where the usa is not indulged in by the 
young, will be apparent in the conduct at least of some, if not of 
many of them, and in such a way as to prevent the Teacher correct- 
ing or checking an evil of which he must be ooasdous he has 
himself to some extent been the procuring cause. In the least 
common and most offensive mode, chewing is probably comparatively 
rarely seen among us. This is well : but even habitual smc^dng 
occasions habits which are offensive to many whose regard is valu- 
able, and which, for their comfort and the enjoyment of their 
unqualified esteem if for no other personal reason, it were well to 
av(Hd. 

I might further add, that carelessness in the matter of Dres9 is 
another point not to be lost sight of. A teacher dressed in clothes 
out at the elbows, will have a school of ragged urchins about him ; 
a teacher who is not particular about his person, may have his schol- 
ars to have dirty hands and faces, uncombed heads, and other 
indications of slovenly habits in regard to personal appearance. 
Let the Teacher set a good example in this respect, and, despite 
untidy homes, and many drawbsbcks and diBadvantages, he may 
generally count on the scholars striving not to be so very careless as 
they would otherwise be. He may even, by this means, lead to an 
improved state of matters through these very scholars in their own 
dwellings — ^The bearing of this subject on such an Association is 
obvious. '' Like Father like Son," or '* Like Minifiter like People," 
is a common proverb. ''Like Teacher like Pupil, " may not hold 
equally, but to some extent it will do so. 

Fifth. — Constant attention to PuniCtuaiUy in the fulfilment <^ 
all engagements, is another point, by the observance of whieh such 
an Association mvjr be greatly benefitted, and by the neglect of 
which it may suffer severSy. ^' Better it is not to vow, than to vow 
and not perform ; " and en^;agements, it may be safely affirmed, are 
more ra^y entered into m a great majority of cases than they 
should be. We hold the doctrine of inspiration, that ''he who is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much," and the 
converse of the proposition will hold equally true. 

Vm. James A. McLennan, Esq. 

Head Mattert^iho St. Mar^i OontrtU SohooL 

THB BNOIflaH LANOUAOB,— ITS PUSCTIOVS LVD FOWBK, 

After amplifying the first part of his subject by various illustra- 
tions, the Lec^prer next noticed the utUiiy of Language, ascribing 
to it four functions. It enables us to analyze complex impressions 
— ^it records the residt of this analysis — ^it abbreviates the process 
of thinking — and it is the means of communicating ideas. 

After giving numerous arguments and familiar illustrations in 
support of the first three of these functions, he said regarding the 
fourth : I think it is sufficiently evident, that, without the power 
of interchanging ideas, man coidd never have attained that degree 
of moral and intellectual greatness, which is the legitimate result of 
the mutual influence of mind upon mind. For, isven admitting 
that the simpler emotions and conceptions of the human mind, may 
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be oommunicated by cries and gestures, yet, how utterly inadequate 
would Buoh means be, to express the refined emotions — ^the sublime 
oonoeptions which characterize the human intellect, and stamp it 
tm diTine ! Of what ayatl would be the most ennobling sentiments of 
rirtuous minds ; of what utility the highest flights of human genius, 
if not allowed to go forth exercising those benign and elevating influ- 
ences, which rescue man from the horrors of barbarism, and place him 
in his true position as a being little lower than the angols ? I think, 
then, notwithstanding the assertions of certain metaphysiciatis, that 
language is as necessary to constitute man the being he is, m reason 
itsMf , and, that without language, he would indeed be less than man. 
For in the first place, I beliere that thought itself cannot exist with- 
out language or its squivaUiU : I know mat this is a disputed ques- 
tion, and one that cannot be decided by a priori reasoning, but by 
experience only. Let thm any man, who wishes to satisfy himself 
upon this question, examine his own mental operations ; let him 
attempt to carry on a train of reasoning mentally, without using 
words or <Aetr etminalentSy and he wUl find it to be impossible. No 
one can carefully examine the processes of his mind without per- 
eetring how intimate is the relation between a notion and its name : 
ao intimate indeed, is this relation, that a superficial examination 
cannot determine which is antecedent to the other. But again, even 
admitting that the intellectual processes are not dependent upon 
language, and that without its aid, the mind can attain the highest 
state of alacrity and vigor, fitiU, without the language of words the 
inrofoundest researches of mind, the sublimest attributes of humanity 
oould have no existence independent of the imprisoned soul which 
produces them, inasmuch as cnee and gestures, the language of mere 
DTutes, are entirely inadeqiute to express the workings of that di- 
vine principle of mind which constitutes man the arbitary sovere^ 
of the universe, and allies him to his Omnipotent Creator. In speiuc- 
ing of the utOity of language, as a means of communication, I 
in^ude both spoken and written language, for it is manifest that it 
is by the latter only that the results of human thought can have 
a permanent existence. Without the aid of written language the 
holiest sentiments of minds of angelic loveliness ; the most exalted 
conceptions of intellects of angelic brightness, would be forever lost 
to mankind, being as transient as the voice that uttered them ; as 
fleeting as the lightning's flash : but, by the aid of written language, 
all that is noble and great ; all that is lovely and good of every age 
or people, becomes the common property, not of one generation 
only, but of idl generations throughout all time, and appears i^ter 
the lapse of ages, exercising its benign influences with afi the effect 
of its pristine vigor : thus it is, that we can hold familiar intercourse 
with the master-minds of all preceding times. The lecturer then 
proceeded to trace the growth of the *' English Language," — In re- 
gard to the power of the English Language, he said : — By the 
copiousness of our noble language the subtlest distinctions in the 
various shades of human thought may be clearly expressed. By its 
multitudes of synonymous terms, and grammatical equivalents the 
sreateat possible variety of expression may be attained. By the 
force and vigor of its primitive words, the greatest energy of style 
may be secured. By its flexibility, the most infinite variety of poetic 
xytiun may be formed in a manner that no language can surpass. 
At one time we find the verse rolling like the rush of a mountain 
torrent ; at another, " falling gently like dews upon the green slopes 
of Hermon ;" now sweetly persuasive, and again terrible with fierce 
denunciations, now ''harsh, whistling, grunting, guttural," like the 
crash of elemental strife, and anon, swelling forth like enchanting 
melody. 

In conclusion, he said, the English language, being spoken by the 
most powerful, the most inteUeetual and the most Christian nation 
of the world, must become the universal language ; Before the close 
of the present century it will be spoken by l&O millions of people 
— already it is listened to as the voice of power by the unknown 
millions of British India ; The time will come when the now silent 
and solitary places shall echo its harmonious sounds, — ^when the dark 
abodes of paganism, now the habitations of cruelty, shall utter forth 
in its expressive strams the praises of the World's Redeemer — ^when 
tiie whole human family shaU possess the glorious productions of 
the English Language — ^productions as immortal as the intellectual 
prindple from whence they sprung — and when the whole earth shall 
once more be of *' one language and one speech " — ^the language of 
liberty— of 8oience — anid of Religion— thi snolish laitouaob. 

IX. Bayakd Tayloe, Esq., of Nbw York. 

AfUkor of various books of travsl. 

THX PHESOJtBlCA OT AV ABCTIC WIWTBH.— A LBCTUBK AT TOBOBTO. 

In order to observe the effect of the Arctic climate, Mr. Taylor 
directed his steps to the far north, by way of Lapland, whose rocky 
shores stretched like an immense wedge into the Arctic Ocean, 
beyond the 71st paralleL Here the gulf stream, whose warm currents 
came fKsross the ocean, and, striking the Nortii-west comer of Lap- 



(land, very much modified the cold in certain parts of that coast. 
The cold there never exceeded twenty degrees below zero, and 
the sea remained unfrozen aU the year. TIub gulf stream went 
round the North Cape, hugged closely the shore of Lapland, and 
filially terminated all at once at the head of a deep bay, which 
divides the Norwegian from the Russian territories. Here it met 
with an opposing current from the North Pole, the eflRdct of -widch 
was so sudden and marked, that, while the Norwegian skie of the 
ports were open all the year round, on the Russian side they were 
frozen solid. For this reason Russia had been, and still was, very 
anxious to become possessed of a port on the Norwegian side of this 
bay, in order that she mi^t have some outlet for her navy, during 
the long winter months In one respect, tiie lecturer continued, the 
Arctic region was certainly more interesting than the tropical, for 
while the tropics had only their one nnchanjnng summer, tne nortii 
had two seasons of equal originality. Tne Arctic summer was 
quite as remarkable a phenomenon as the Arctic winter. His first 
journey thither was made in the winter, as furnishing the sreatest 
contrast to previous experiences. The journey northward might 
not inappropriately be termed a journey in search of cold weather ; 
and, travelling northward, he found it growing gradually colder and 
colder, the thermometer falling lower and lower day after day, but 
still not fast enough for his impatience ; and still, as he journeyed, 
the thermometer went down, down to ten below, a degree of cold he 
had felt in his own country— down to twenty below, a very fair 
approach to an Arctic cold ; and still it fell, until, on Christmas 
Day, he was quite satisfied, on finding that the mercury and his 
noee froze at tiie same time. During &e . winter, the thermometer 
fluctuated between twenty-fiv« above and fifty below, a range quite 
as great as that experienced in this countiy, tiiousrh, of course, 
graduated on a much lower key. Then commenced zoe wonders of 
the Arctic winter, and each succeeding day disclosed some new and 
unexpected experiences. Day after day, the sun rose later, and set 
sooner, and described a more depressed curve in the heavens ; and 
in the same proportion did the white li^t of day dhninish and ^ve 
place to the many coloured tints of the morning and the evening. 
He lost sight of the face of the sun but for a few days, but even at 
these times, the gorgeous colouring of the sky could neither be 
described nor painted. Even the Aurora Borealis, with its fantastic 
dances of light, and its wondrous changes, impresMd him far less 
than the splendid painting of the uncloucM sky of day. On enterinff 
Swedish Lapland, the scenery presented no remarkable features, and 
in summer would be caUed tame and monotonous. The immense 
forests and the marshy plateaus were sufBldently uninteresting ; but 
the winter, the bearded magician of the North, took these comnion 
objects and transmuted them into marble. All colours disappeared, 
and every thing became a spotless white. The snow freeiDng as it 
fell, covered every branch and twig, and the forests at last showed 
not a single speck of green, or any other colour, and forms the most 
suggestive were presented to the eye of the spectator. There were 
frozen fountains springingup among the leaves, immense candekbta, 
lace curtains, pendant from outstretching arms, marble pillars, 
plumes and pahn leaves, all blended together in a damlin^ oonfotnon 
which bewildered the eye. No forms of life or vegetation were so 
exceedingly beautiful And when his hearers considered how these 
forests reflected every tint of the sky, from the most brilliant pink 
in the morning, changing continually until noon, and then in reverse 
order, imtil the sun went down, they might form some faint idea of 
the magnificence of the scene. To him (the* lecturer) the disooverjr 
of such exceeding beauty was solemn and touching. It was as if 
Ood had purposely designed it as a compensation for warmth and 
life. "Not for you," he says, to his Arotio children, "not for you 
the warmth and life of southern climes, not for von the abounding 
vegetation of the tropics, but I will cover your desolation with the 
purity of Eden ; I will q>read the colours of the rwnbow over ih9 
whole arch of your sky, and the marches of my shining armies shall 
make even your darkness beautifuL" The spei^er next proceeded to 
describe the effect of the cold. When the thermometer stood at SB"" 
or 40^ below zero, with a dear sun, and no wind, one might sit very 
comfortably in his sleigji, wrapped up in furs, and feels no unpleas* 
ant chilliness. But when the sky was overcast, and the wind 
blew strongly, at a temperature even many degrees warmer, the 
imagination eouM not conceive anything inore dreary* The fine 
particles of snow almost cut through the skin ; the mxMnxe of the 
breath froae instantly ; the cold attacked the hands and the feet, 
and if not vigorously repeUed, gradually advanced its besi eging li nes 
towards the seat of life, and produced a sensation of drowsinesB, 
which, if yielded to, ended in death, for there was no difference then 
between sleep and death. Butthere was stiUanother degree <rfoold 
beyond all he had described, and that was when there was a stong 
wind blowing from the north atatemperatureof 4ff^ or 60° below zero, 
end the sensation with whiA it was endured, he could on^ describe 
, as a struggle for life. The cold was not only Mt, butactuaHy aeen. 
The sky, then, wasli^? anartfc of polished steel which bad been 
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fanftthed vapoiij and the wind was like a blast from the hell of the 
old SoBkndinaTian mythology. 

THE PBCULIABITISS OF THE SWEDES, LAPPS, AND FINNS. 

The lecturer, leaving the phTsical and climatic peculiarities of the 
North, gave a deacnptioa of the peoj^le by whom it was inhabited. 
Between the Swedes and the Norwegians he would not attempt to 
draw any very minute daaeripiion, as they were alike in moat essential 
points, but the Finns and the I^pps presented more points of 
difference. The tot impression made upon him by the people was 
that of splendid animalbealth, and those qualities usually connected 
with health, frankness, directness of character, cheerfulness, content- 
ment, and a freedom from perverted passions. Without being ac- 
tually handsome, either in face or in form, they were tall and athletic, 
with dear blue eyes, which seemed to reflect the color of their native 
aides, and complexions as fresh and as rosy as the mom. He had 
never seen a more simple, honest, and unsophisticated daas of men. 
Perfectly honest, they were without nusfcrurt, taking it for granted 
that evesybody was equally honest ; very kindly and friendly, were 
yet undemonstrative, and at first sight i^peared cold ; but they were 
no milksops, and beneath that cold exterior still sometimes biased 
out the fierce passions whibh in the South were no stronger, but less 
under oon^x>L 

On turning round the comer of the Gulf of Bothnia, tiiey 
came into Finland, and instead of Swedish forms they, had the 
shorter frames of the Finns. What particularly struck him respect- 
ing the Finns was a certain Oiientaliam shewn in their language, 
wmch is Asiatic in character, the only European language having 
any alBinity with it being the Magyar or Huiunrian. In other 
respects, too, they gave indications of being of Eastern origin, and 
it was canons to find so much of the Orient reproduced within the 
Arotio drele. The Finns were less frank and open-hearted tiian the 
Swedes, but move picturesque, with more light and shade of 
character. Thev were passionate, and therefore prone to excess ; 
imaginative, and therefore prone to supeistition ; but the religious 
element seemed now to have become their only safety-valve for their 
imagination. 

Drunkenness had now almost entirely disappeared, consequent 
on tiie exertiona of the Swedish miswonaries, who made temperance 
a pert of their religious instmction. Their notions of propriety 
were ciuiously contradicted ; for while both sexes made use of the 
vapour h«& at the same time, and the usual form of sahition was by 
a ttoae embrace with the ridxt aim, yet a kiss even from a husband 
to Ins wife was considered as an outnffeous breach of propriety. 
Still further north than the Finns and the Swedes, were the Lapps, 
who might be considered as the natural and proper inhabitants of 
that inhomitable dime. Where they came from had not been 
satisfactory detflrmined, but to see them one would be very much 
inclined to say, with Topsy, that they never came horn anywhere, 
but ffrew there. He found them neither so small or so ugly as he 
was Ted to expect He found most of the men to measure five feet 
four inches, or even more, and some of them reached nearly six 
feet, and he saw in Stockholm the skeleton of a girl which reached 
the astonishing height of seven feet eight. In one respect, he found 
them less intMesting and picturesque than he expected. They had 
lost nearly all traces of their ancient mythology, which had disap- 
peared before the advances of the Christianreligion. The lecturer then 
£ve a lively description of the animal ui>on whom the existence of 
9 Laps aotuaUj depended, namely, the reindeer ; its peculiarities, 
its adaptability to the various needs of a polar climate, and the 
great varieinr of tiie uses to which its bones and sinews, and skin, 
were turned ; its wondarfnl sagacity in picking its way without the 
sli^^btest hesitation across a trackless waste of snow, when the path 
lay several feet below the surface, and when Hhe drifting snow 
instantiy filled up ail marics of previous travel. He then recounted 
-his feemigs dudng the kng wilder ni^t of the Arctic region, and 
the delight with which he hailed the return of the sun and of the 
white light ol the day ; and then of the effect of the summer day, 
when the perpetual daylight produced, after a little, the feeling of 
dwNiic migue and ue^iless reetiessness, which were almost in- 
supportaUe. '^ I never,^' said he, '^ experienoed a more delightful 
sense of refreshment than when, after a month of daylight, the 
blessed old ni^t came back again, and covered meiq> while I slept, 
as a mother oovers up her restieis child." The lecturer doeed by 
saying thatsdieiiee and oiviliaation would never receive any very 
impo^aut aid fii3m beyond the parallel of sixty. Nevertheless, it 
was cheering to find even there, where men lived under such dis- 
couraging c&oumstanees, that love for each other, trust in each other, 
and faith in God, were all vital among them ; and their shortcomings 
were so fiew and ao easily accounted f or^ that one could respect them, 
and feel that his i^th in man was increased by knowing them. Those 
who spent tiuir whole lives at home could not understand how much 
real gfood there was m the hnman race. God had created no race of 
men, as no indivadual» entirely bad. He ncfgleoted none of his dbild- 



ren, and upon the frozen shores of Le^land, as well as the sunny 
lands of the South, rested alike his benediction, his mercy, and his 
infinite love. — Leader BepM't 

II. ^ajrm «tt » SruAtuu ^m. 

1. EXTRACT FROM JUDGE HAGARTY'S LATE CHARGE. 

I cannot omit alluding to a subject always brought most painfully 
to my mind on an occasion like the present. The streets of Toronto, 
like those of too many other towns, still present the miserable ^>ec- 
tacle of idle, untaught children, msile and female — a crop too rapid- 
ly ripening for the dram-shop, the brothel and the prison— -«nd tjiat 
too under the shadow of spacious and admirably kept school houses, 
into which all may enter free of cost. Most nobly does Toronto 
provide the means of free education. About twenty-six thousand 
dollara is annually raised by assessment, besides the amount levied 
for Roman Catholic Separate Schools. The Government grants swdl 
the total to about thirty-two thousand dollars. Such an expenditure 
in a population of under 60,000, might be fairly expected to ensure 
the blessings of education to all. Every person aocquainted with the 
wont classes of our poor is aware of the extreme difficulty in induc- 
ing them to permit their children to attend school. They will 
retain them to gather wood for fuel, to beg from door to .door, in 
short for any thmg in preference to the free education so liberally 
provided. Now as has been freo^uently repeated, it is from this class 
our young criminals often spring — ^it is this class we are chiefly 
interested in humanizing by education-^-and in this way we are sup- 
posed to receive more than an equivalent for our enforced contribu- 
tions to the maintenance of schools. It is to be feared that the 
majority of persons content themselves with the assurance that as 
we devote a very large annual sum to provide free education to all, 
nothing more can be expected — and a still greater obstacle to im- 
provement is the tendency of othen to denounce every suggestion 
of a possible defect in the system in large towns, as emanating from 
a bigoted dislike of the Common School System, and as treason to the 
noble cause of Free Education. But year after year the great evil 
continues unabated, and those whose heavy responsibility it is to act 
as Judges or Jurors in Criminal Courts naturally ask if sudi things 
are always to be. It was a work of centuries to teach nations that 
their duty towards their criminals extended beyond punishment. 
The labors and lives of great and good men and women, and a wider 
knowledge of social economy, but above all a nobler a|m-eciation of 
the spirit of that Grospel which preached deliverance to tiie pressmen 
and captives, have at last awakened us to the belief that tbe refor- 
mation of the ofienders is at least as important to society as punidi- 
ment. I trust there are many listening to me who will live to see 
the day when we shall cease to feel perfectly aatisfied in having done 
all tiiat was required of us in providmg a very large sum to ofler free 
education to all who voluntarily seek its bleesings--leaving that 
unhappy class most in need of them to follow in vicious idleness 
their own broad path that leadeth to destmction, whatever may be 
the various opinions as to the true remedy. I may venture to express 
my hope that the Grand Jurors of these Counties will join in the 
earnest desire that means may be devised of extending "U) our long 
neglected juvenile vagrants some humaniging benefit from the many 
thousands of poimds which tiie public generously contribute for tiie 
purpose of education. 



2. A VISIT TO THE REFORMATORY SCHOOL AT 
PENETANGUISHENE. 

As one of the great disciplinarian institutions of the country, the 
Reformatory, besides its own local attraction, should be understood 
as being now in full vigour and active usefulness— -thoroughly 
organised, and as far as the already limited accommodation admits, 
dmng a good work towards regenerating the evil tendencies of the 
youti^ now incarcerated within its walls. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the Reformatory^ or old 
garrison, occupies a pleasant position on the east side of Penetan- 
guiflhene Bay, at the foot of a picturesque slope, and in full com- 
mand of an extensive view of the Georgian waters, with its 
numerous islands. The drive from the vfllage of Pentanguuhene, 
a distance of three miles, is such a one as readily calls to mind 
some of the more rural approaches to ancient fortresses in the old 
country, being thickly lined with the cottages of the pensioners, 
some of them very tastefully decorated, and all posaeasing that 
quaint appearance that in itself indicates the residence of the ''old 
soldier.*' We were conducted to the grounds by W. M. Kelly, 
Esq., the Warden, who took the creat^ pains to point out and 
explain what has been done, and ymst still requires to be done for 
the efficiency of the institution. The reserve consists of two 
hundred acres, now being fenced, and a portion put in order for 
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fanning purpoBes. The pruon itself is a substaniial atone Indlding, 
111 feet long, 39 feet wide, and 24 feet high, which, with the office 
and grounds, occupy fonr acres, the whole enclosed by a isnce 16 
feet high . On entering we were conducted to the Tarions workshops, 
which already consist'of carpenters, tsilors, shoemakers, and coopers, 
all carried on, with the exception of the latter, w^ihin the main 
building. It is indeed a hive of industry, each of the departments 
being presided over by a responsible man, and who, in addition to 
his mechanical duties, superadds that of keeper, or guard. Besides 
the workshops is a large dining room, tn^tiooi ro<MU, two chapels, 
Protestant and Rcmian Catholic, and sleeping rooms. The ox^er of 
proceedings is as follows :— Rise at 5^ o'dock, mueUr at' 6->school 
until 7 — ^breakf ast — after which told off to their different employ- 
ments until 11.66— dinner at 12 — ^the interval until 1 being filled 
up by play. Again muster and off to their different shops until 4, 
when the bell summons to school \mtil 6.46, followed by supper, 
and closure of the prison at 6 o'clock. Two guards remain with 
the boys, who are allowed to read and study until 7i o'clock, when 
all are ordered to bed. 

Perhaps tlie most marked feature was ^e good order and apparent 
contentment of the boys, at present numbing 44, and varrying in 
age andsize from the peiU to the ''prodimous." We can testify to 
the zest taken by the boys in eatiog and exercise. The culinary 
department is conducted on a most economical scale ; for while the 
best of bread and beef is given to the prisonerH^ the average expense 
of feeding each has avenged only eight cents a day. Relisious 
exercise is provided twice a week, under the ministrationB of Rev. 
Mr. Hallen, Episcopal ; and Rev, Mr. Kennedy, Roman Catholic. — 
Northern Advance, 



3. TRUANCY INSTITUTION, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

At the Truant Institution established three years since, children 
who refuse to attend the public or private schools, and who are so 
unruly as to be beyond the control of their parents, may be commit- 
ted by a magistrate until they reform so far as to be willing to 
attend school, or be controlled by their parents. At the Truant 
School they are educated and taught some useful occupation by 
teachers provided for that purpose and who are perfectly comi>etent 
to impart instruction to them. They receive religious instruction as 
well. 



4. TRUANCY ACT, NEW YORK. 

By this act, on the complaint of any citizen, a child between the 
age of seven and fourteen^ found vagrant, may be taken before a 
p^ice magistrate for examination ; and tiie parent or guardian can 
be compeUed to enter into an engagement to keep such child from 
vagrancy, and to send him or her to school " at least four months in 
each year." The act provides also for the punishment of the parent 
if this engagement be broken. It further makes it the duty of all 
police-officers who shall find truant and vagrant children, to make 
complaint as before described. 



6. TRUANCY ACT, RHODE ISLAND. 

An Act to prevent Truancy from School in the City of Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Be it enacted by the Geneml Ajseanbly as follows : 
Sectionl. The Beard of Aldermtti of Hie Oifyof Providsnee, 
may, at an^ time after the passage of this Act, and annually there- 
after, appomt one or more discreet and suitable persons in said city, 
whose dut^ it shall be to seid that all children, truants from school, 
between six and fifteen years of age, residing in said city, who are 
without lawful occupation, and are growing up in ignorance, are 
placed and kept in some public or private school in said city. Said 
persons, so i^pointed, shall be called siqpervisors <^ schools, and 
shall have power to hear and examine complaints, and at their discre- 
tion to take such children to school ; and in case of Cfontinued truancy, 
with the approbation of the Board of Aldermen of said ci^ as 
herinafter provided, may commit any such children to the Reform 
School in said city. 

Section 2. When any superior cannot induce any such child 
regularly to attend some sohocl in said city, hfi shall reppirt the name 
of such child, with their parents or guaraans, to be brought before 
them by said supervisors, and the matters shall then be, by said 
Board, fully investigated ; and if upon a full hearing of tile case, 
said Board determine that said child cannot be kept at sdiool, and 
tiiat sudi child is growing up in ignorance, having no lawful occupa- 
tion, aaid Board may order said supervisor to oomwit said child to 
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1. SUBJECTS TOO LITTLE TAUGHT IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

J. S. McCoU, Esq., the Local Superintendent of Schools, Aldboro', 
in a reoent address, recommended among other things the teaching of 
composition and practice of public recitaiioas in our Sdiools. In con- 
sequence of their neglect, he shewed the difficulty that existed, 
even among our most advanced scholars, of oomposing, intelligi- 
bly, a letter on very simple business, and the incompetency that 
a man feels in rising to address an audience, tho' he may be quite 
oonvenant with the subject upon which he attempts to speak. The 
Superintendent concluded his excellent remarks by impressing upon 
teachers the propriety of giving their pupils occasional lessons on 
the constitution and Gk>v«nunent of C^eat Britain, in connection 
with her colonies, and of calling their attention to the excellency of 
her institutions, thereby imbuing their minds with a love of country, 
and a loyalty for which Canadians are already so well known. 



2. NECESSITY OF HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

There is no department of human exertion, in which a preliminary 
historical knowledge is so necessary as in education. The education 
of a people bears a constant and most pre-eminently influential 
relation to ite attainmente and excellences — physical, mental, and 
moral The national education is at once a cause and an effect of 
the national character ; and, accordingly, the history of education 
affords the only ready and perfect key to the history of the human 
noe, and of each naiaon in it, — an unfailing standard for estimating 
ite advance or retreat upon the line of human progress. 
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3. CHILDREN OUR FUTURE RULERS. 

The present childhood of the world is, under God, to control the 
destiny of the world. The ten millions of the yoiith of the land 
are to decide its character, for weal or for woe, either upward or 
downward. As surelr as the sun hastes in its strength to the zenith, 
so surely will the world's youth course up to power, speedily occupy 
the inheritance of the presant generation, auiTimpress upon America 
and the world their own individuality of honour or of shame. Who 
shall prevent this young man of fervid intellect and untiring 
energy, from making his mark in life, and from standing, instead of 
before kings, a very king himself before the people ? Who shall 
hinder this educated daughter, if trained to the life of ball-rooms 
and theatres, from shadowing the life of heaven from her own soul, 
and the souk of her companions ? If the tree lies as it falls, so 
ordinarily does life go on as it begins, influentiaUy and irreversibly. 

Now a large proportion of these youth are educated youth. Their 
minds have been trained to knowledge, and disciplined by ite 
aoquisitionB. There are the three or four millions of common 
school scholars throughout the land, the hundreds of thousands in 
acadamies, and the tens of thousands in colleges^ These are a 
stroQg host fighting their way for the kingdom of this world. 
They leave more than ripples xipon the surface of society ; they are 
the mighty waves whose power gains victory in the mysteries of the 
deep, and dashes up defiance upon the land. 

It may be affirmed that it is characteristic of the age to respect 
the claims of youth, to honour it as a power among mankind, and 
te give it increasing importance in the affairs of the world. The 
recruiting officer has his standard of height, and enrols or rejecte 
according to the degree of personal steture. Feet and inches go to 
make a soldier. But in our day, youth, influential by activity, 
becomes self-enrolled for positions of ascendancy. Youth is rela- 
tively more prominent than in old times, and in the future it will 
be, perhaps, in this country more so still. Under these circum- 
stances of present and increasing influence in all the affairs of life, 
what momentom interoste are wrapped up in the character of our 
younff men and maidens, and especially of these whose education is 
qualifying them for the highest private and public stetions. 



4. GIBJyS' RIGHTS. 

Theve is a very important sense in which ^be rig^ite of man and 
•wonaaa are perfectly eaual, and i)eriiapB identical. Girls have righto 
aswaUas women^ andfM)ysaswellwmen. With ''Girls' Rig^ta,'* 
for a watchword much more micht be accomplished. Girls have 
inalienable righto to the same uorough course of mental culture 
with boys. What is the object. of mental cidture and mental 
dirn p^'™» f Is it mtxety io prepare us to meet the force of phyaical 
nseeentiea? te brMse up against th6 eonluigeBcies of this present life ? 
31 itUB bs the oiolgr design^ than susely eTecy argument must be in 
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faTor of girls' rights in thia respect ? The sionns of penury and 
adversity would seem less cheeriess and dreary to the heart of woman, 
if her mind had been more thoroughly disciplined by the hand 
of right culture. If she had not been educated for some ideal mis- 
sion, some field of ease and comfort, she would be far better 
qualified to meet the stem demands of real life. 

But it is an unpardonable infruigement upon the rights of girls, 
to deny them, by false notions of popular sentiment, the thorough, 
mental culture given to boys. The design of education is to strengtii- 
en as well as to refine, to mature as well as to cultivate. Can there 
be any I'eason then, why the rijght to thorough and practical, mental 
training should be denied to girls ? Look at the picture of human 
misery. Behold the sufferings of woman. Ask yourself how much 
of this suffering might be palliated and perhaps avoided, were girls 
permitted to enjoy their natural and imperative rights. There is a 
sickly, popular sentiment, I am aware, which regards ignorance and 
indifference in regard to all the practical duties of life, as positive 
proof of female delicacy. This sentiment would have the course of 
study for girls, very delicately carved and very carefully pursued. 
Let them pav much attention to the ''fine arts." Let them not be 
required to deal with the stem and diffcult in the pathway of know- 
lecu^e. 

Thus they rapiilly advance to womanhood, plants of tender growth, 
fit only for the green-house of affluence and luxiury, and not able to 
withstand one ray from the full orbed sun of life, or the tempests 
which ever and anon sweep through its dark ravines. No one must 
infer from this, that the ''fine arts " can be pursed too attentively. 
The fault is not that the besutifiU is studied too much, but the forms 
of beauty do not assume proper strengtlL Other things of eq^ual 
importance ai*e sadly neglected. The right to study the beautiful 
is the common inheritance of the girls and boys. If a thorough 
course of mathematical study is best adapted to call into svstematic 
life the powers of mind, why should this be denied to the girls ? 
And if musiof painting, <kc. , are calculated to soften and refine 
human nature, why should it be esteemed a matter of indifference 
whether boys study them or not ? 

There are very few departments of .science, which are of practical 
value to any boay, improper for woman to be acquainted with. The 
legitmate province of education is to lead the human mind into all 
the mysteries of art and science. 

Another right may be mentioned. I am very certain that the right 
of girls to be educated with bojrs is "inalienable*' and imperative. 
The home circle is very incomplete without brothers ana sisters. 
Tliei'e are ilet^ and pure fountains in the human heart, which these 
relations alone can unseal. Social life would be a comparative 
blank, without the mutual influences of the race. Every department 
of life, most emphatically, establishes that old, antediluvian truth, 
that " it is not good for man to be alone.'' Tet in despite of this, 
you will find "boarding schools for boys," and colleges for boys all 
over the land. And that there are fashionable boarding schools for 
young ladies, female seminaries, ^. I would not speaS: disrespect- 
fully of any school, but I know I speak the experience of^many 
teachers in saying, that it is many times less trouble to manage one 
hmidred boys and girls, than the same number of either alone. Many 
of the "boarding schools for boys," breed moral pestilence and 
imbecUity. There is no restraining influence which female character 
always exerts, felt there. And the female seminaries of our land 
graduate a multitude of weak and inefficient characters, fit only to 
loiter in the velvety walks of life. Very much of the roughness and 
impetuosity of boys' nature might be overcome or modified, by asso- 
ciating, under proper circumstances, with girls. Nothing is more 
becoming in the circles of education, than a class of boys and girls, 
sitting, side by side* upon the same recitation seat, intent upon pro- 
gress, and alive wita mutual emulation. And the teacher who can 
not bring all such associations under proper regulations, is not a 
master workman to say the least. 

Let gii*lB as well as woman, asert and maintain their rights. — 
y. Y. Teacher, 



IV. |5«i»mi «tt iiatuwil putorjf. 

1. TO BOYS— DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS FORBIDDEN IN 
GERMANY. 

The destruction of all birds, except game to eat, has been recently 
prohibited in many of the small German states, on the Rhine, and 
m parts of Germany. The motives urged are these — ^wherever the 
farmers have killed the rooks, jays, and even nMirrows, the crops 
have been less than where they had been unmolested. Very Me 
naturalists have examined this, and have reported fhat the vast 
quantity of noxious vermin which the birds destroy, greatly exceeds 
the small ouaatity of grain they destroy in searching for i£e insects 
on which they feed. Investigation in this country has developed 



the same fact The destruction of the birds gives hosts of insect 
tribes a chance for life, and those feed upon the crops and cause a 
£ar more general destruction of fruits, vegetables and cereals than is 




occasioned by the birds themselves. Now as the Spring approaches, 
and with it the time of the singing of birds, measures should be 
taken t.o protect these warblers from murderouH attacks of boys. 
— NetcYnrlc Com. Adv. (See page 52.) 



2. CAUSE OF DEATH AMONG THE GOLD-FISH. 

Whenever you meet with folks who keep gold-fishes in the old- 
fashioned glass globes, you wiU be sure to hear the melancholy com- 
plaint that they will die in spite of every care taken to preserve 
them. The water is changed most regularly, the glass kept beau- 
tifully clean, the vessel shaded from the sunshine ; yet, alas ! alas ! 
death is always busy among them. Is it internal disease ? Is it 
external fungi ? No ; the cause is gtarvaHon, Every other pet is 
expected to eat, but these gold-carp are expected to subsist on — 
nothing ! " But don't they eat the animalcube ?"* Nonsense ! Give 
them a few small earth-worms, or anglers' gentles, twice a week, and 
to prevent the necessity of frequently changing ^e water, throw in 
a handful of Anacharis (water- weed) ; and, instead of floating in suc- 
cession " on their watery bier," they will get plump and healthy, 
and grow as rapidly as in their native waters. Some of our gold- 
fishes have been in our possession seven years, and have increased in 
size three times what they were originally. — Recrealive Science. 



3. SOUNDING SHELLS. 

There are few persons who cannot remember the childish wonder 
with which they are filled, when a sea-shell was first placed to the 
ear ; and the still gpreater wonder they experienced when told that 
the strange resonance which they heard was thA roar of the sea ; 
this being the common ex^dlanation given to children. There are, 
doubtless, many adult persons who do not know the phenomena of 
the souncUng shelL It is caused by its hollow form and polished 
surface ; these enable it to receive and return the beatings of aU the 
sounds which tremble in the air j^hat surrounds it. 



4. NATURAL COMPASS. 

In the vast prairies of Texas, a little plant is found, which, under 
all circumstances of climate, change of weather, rain, frost, or sun- 
shine, invariably turns its leaves and flowers to the north. If a soli- 
tary traveller be making his way across those wilds, without a star 
to guide or compass to direct him, he finds a mcmitor in this humble 
plant, and follows its guidance, certain that it will not mis- 
lead him. 



5. AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTION BY THE U. S. 
, PATENT OFFICE. 

The Patent office has ready for distribution over 30,000 well-rooted 
tea plants ; 12,000 foreign and domestic gn^^vines ; 900 rooted 
seedless pomegranate cuttings, and various fordgn, medicinal, and 
ornamental plaats. The delay in distribution has been owing to the 
seduced appropriation made by Congress for agricultural purpones for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 18^. 
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v. ^Apttn as %mi«U%^ JinA ^aXth. 

1. PURIFICATION OF FOUL WATER— AN IMPORTANT 

DISCOVERY. 

The Lmidon BuUdrr says that Mr. Thomas Spencer, the diacov- 
erer of electrotype, has inade another important diacovery. He has 
ascertained that the magnetic oxide of iron^ which abounds in rocky 
strata, and in sands, Arc. attracts oxygen, whether it exists in water 
or in air, and polarises it — ^that this polarised oxygen is Uie salubri- 
fying ozone — ^that this ozone, so formed, destroys all discolouring 
and polluting organic solutions in water, and converts them into the 
sparkling and refreshing carbonic acid of the healthful spring. Even 
sewage water can be thus almost instantaneously purified. More- 
over, Mr. Spencer has discovered that the apparently mechanical 
process of filtratiou, ia itself magnetical, and it is now known that- 
all substances are constitutionally more or less subject to magnetical 
influence : thus all extraneous matters suspended in water may be 
rapidly attracted in filtration, and so separated ; and this may be 
done whether on a great scale or a small, either by the magnetic oxide 
or black sand of iron, by a mixture of this with ordinary sand, or 
by various other means ; and Mr. Spencer has discovered a solid 
porous combinatiom of carbon with magnetic oxide, prepared from 
Cumberland haematite, which is said to have very great filtering 
power. 

2. INSTANTANEOUS DISINFECTION—VALUABLE SUR- 

GICAL DISCOVERY. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Express gives the fol- 
loming account of a valuable discovery, destined to effect a great 
amelioration in the treatment of ulcers, abcesses, flesh wounds, A;c. 
'^ At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, the celebrated 
Dr. Velpeau demancrad permission to make an important communi- 
cation, and announced that two young practitioners in question, 
Messrs. Corme and Demeaux, had paid him a visit for the purpose 
of presenting to his notice their cusoovery and explaining to nim 
its results. Messrs. Coime and Demeaux have found a process for 
the complete and instantaneous disinfection of animal matter. The 
action of the disinfecting agent arrests the progress of decomposition, 
and effectiiaUy ^nrevente ^e generation of insecta. Hie substance, 
prepared for use, costs here i3>out one franc f<Nr a hundred pounds, 
and the expense in America would probably be still less. The follow- 
ing is the formula, as given by the mventors themselves : Plaster of 
commerce, reduced to fine powder, 100 parts ; coal tar, one to three 
parts. The mixture of the two substances is effected with ease by 
the aid of a mortar, or by any other appropriate mechanical means. 
The application of this composition io the dressing of sores and 
wounds requires a particular preparation. A certam quantity of 
the powder, prepared according to the formula, is diluted with olive 
oil to the consistency of a paste or ointment. This species of paste 
or salve is of a dark brown color, has a slightly bituminous odor, 
and may be kept in a dosed jar lor an indefinite period The oil 
unites the powder without dissolving it, and the composition has the 
proper^ of absorbing infectious liquids the instant it is ap^ed to 
the sore which produces them. The application may be mediate or 
immediate. In the latter case, that is to say, placing the composi- 
tion directly in contact with the sore, no pain whatever is produced ; 
on the contrary, the salve has a decisive action, cleanses the sore and 
favors cicatrization." 



3w NECESSITY OF UPPER AND LOWER VENTILATORS IN 
A SCHOOL ROOM. 

It has commonlv been supposed that the impure air (carbonic ns) 
which is expelled from the lungs, descended to the floor. This nas 
been shown by Prof enor Dalton and other eminent chemists^ to be 
entirely erroneous. It has been ascertained by repeated experiments 
that carbonic gas diffuses itself rapidly into eveir part of the room. 
This being the case, the impure air must be drawn off from the 
upper stratum of the room, as well as from the lower. Some have 
supposed that an aperture half way between the upper and lower 
one, would draw off the impure air as it escapes from tne luuffs, and 
thus retard its diffusion; thu, however, has not yet been established 
by satisfactory experiments. The deleterious effect of impure air 
is no longer questioned, and the necessity of some more thorough 
and effectual means of ventilation is urged by the most weighty 
considerations. In a room of SO^scholttv, from 200 to 600 cubic feet 
of air are vitiated evexr minute, and unless some effectual means are 
devised for expelling the impure air, the most serious ocmsequenoes 
mustensoa 



4. SINGLE AND DOUBLE SCHOOL DESKS, &c. 

Single desks are generally to be preferred to double ones. The 
whole expense for room and desks is about twenty per cent more. 
When practicable, the house should be so placed that pupils as they 
sit, may face the north. In rooms to be used in summer as well as 
winter, it would be better that there should be no windows on the 
south. In all cases there should be outside or inside blinds. Out- 
side blinds are to be preferred to keep the room cooL Inside blinds 
can be more easily managed to modify the liglit. The gable end 
should also be toward the south, since by this arrangement the roofs 
would be much lees heated in summer. 

On the ceiling of ever^ school-room the four points of the compass 
might be painted in distinct colors, with letters designating the 
several points. 

VI. ^fipm «tt €oUnial JIttftiertis. 

L COLONIAL POSSESSIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

A blue book of 480 pages has just been published, full of statistical 
tables relating to the colonial and other possessions of the United 
Kingdom. It is drawn up in the commercial depaHment of the 
Board of Trade, and bears strong evidence of the labor and skill 
with which that department is managed From the abundance of 
its ccmtents we are only able to notice a few of the most prominent 
^rtides of information which it contains. It apppears from this 
publication that the trade of the East Indies |P*eatly Bur|>a8Bes in 
extent that of any other dependency of tlie British empire. In 
the last year of which we have an official aocoimt, the value of the 
imports was £28,608,284, of which enormous amount £16,739,897 
was from the United Kingdom. In the same year the exports 
amounted to £26,691,877, of which £10,635,607 was to the United 
Kingdom. The whole trade, therefore, of India, was thus of the 
value of upwards of £55,000,000. Next in importance was the 
trade with the six colonies of Australia, namely, New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, Tssmania, and New 
Zealand. The united value of the imports of these colonies was 
£25,823j^, of which sum £16,282,022 was from the United King- 
dom. The value of the exports of the Australian colonies was 
£22,964,033, of which sum of £14,663,370 was to the United King- 
dooL Next in extent and importance was the trade with tlie iiye 
colonies of Britiah America, namely, Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island and Newfoundland. The trade 
with these extensive and flourishing colonies amounted to £13,412,- 
267, of which £5,743,962 was from the United Kingdom. The 
value of the exports WM £9,807,084, of which £3,470,796 was to 
the United Kingdom. Next in importance was the trade with the 
15 colonies of tise West Indies. The value of the imports of these 
colonies was £3,716.892,of which £1,283,690 was from the United 
Kingdom. The value of the exports was £2,697,488, of which 
£2,306,618 was to &e United Kingdom. In addition to these great 
groups of colonies, the trade of several of the detached colonies are 
very great. Thus, for instance, the value of the imports into the 
island of Ceylon was £3,106,664, of which £631,368 was from the 
United Kingdom. In the same year the value of the exports was 
£2,688,460, of which £1,348,614 was to the United Kingdom. The 
value of the trade with the Cape of Good Hope was £2,637,192, of 
which £1,911,122 was from the United Kingdom. The value of the 
en>orts was £1,988,406^ of which £1,426,614 was to the United 
Kingdom. The trade with the Mauritius and with Malta was scarce- 
ly less extensive, and that of the Ionian Islands was about half as 
much. 

2. BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES. 

The two Canadas have an area of 360,000 square miles, with a 
population of 3,000,000; New Brunswick 27,700 square miles, 
with a population of 225,000 ; Nova Scotia 18,746 square miles, 
with a population of 300,000 ; Prince Edwrad Island has 2,134 
square mues, with a popidation of 62,398 ; and Newfoimdland 
67,000 square miles, mth a population of 120,000 — total area, 
663,446 square miles and an, aggregate popuktion of 4,000,000. 



3. THE POSITION OF CANADA. 
Canada is just becoming to America what England has been to 
the Continenl The only reliable abode, free from public oppres- 
sion ; ^■w^^'s ^^ ^ ^® divinons of this broad continent, is the 
only land of true liberty — ^the only safe shelter and permanent 
a^lum for the slave, and instead of the equality of our laws being 
mwverted by the man-hunter, and the conservative nature of our 
institutions becoming eclipsed by the superiority of American inde- 
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pendenoe, we shall continue to attnctthe better feelings and secure 
the sincere friendship of our republican neighbours ; and bind by 
laws of amity and ohaina of oonuneroe, to our soil the best business 
habits and moat trustworthy aUittoces, belonging to this continent, 
and eventuaJly be the means of conscdidating into one political union 
a large share of the northern United States with the destinies of 
'British America. — Pidon GazeUe, 



4, THE PROGRESS OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

One of the New Brunswick papers gives a condensed report of a 
lecture delivered at St. Johns, by the Hon. Mr. Tilley, on the 
gratifying progress of New Brunswisk. The lecture was replete 
with much valiiable information, enlivened by several historical 
incidents in the early history of the Province ; and in closing, the 
Hon. gentleman compared our present position with that of the 
Province when its wholy revenue was £1200 ; and with that of even 
a later period when a man was paid £20 to erect a habitation for the 
accomodation of a few traveUers on the line of road where now our 
railway passes. The Hon. gentlemen thus summed up the result of 
his observations and experience : 

1st. The population of New Brunswick had doubled itself in 
every successive 17 years, commencing in 1782 and ending in 1860 ; 
that it might be expected to double itself in the succeeding 30 
years. 

2d. That the taxation of this Province is less than that of any 
other country in the world, being only 17s. 9d. per head, against 32s. 
in the States, and £3 in England. 

3d. That individual wealth here is in the same proportion, being 
$550 per head against |403 in Canada, |320 in the States, and £100 
in England. 

4th. That the returns of exports for 1858 are individually laiger 
here than in England, generally considered the largest exporter in 
the world, being here £5 12s,, against £6 there per head. 

5th. That returns show that agriculture in this Province, with its 
long winter, its highly paid labor, and its adequate markets, can be 
made to yield a la^ profit. 

6th. That the grant for education in 1859 was £30,000, the exact 
sum granted by wealttiy and poptdous England to the Privy Council 
of Inatruction the first year the Coimcil was formed. 



5. CAPITAL OF THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 

The capital employed by the Hudson's Bay Company is £1,265,068, 
and consists of stock standing in the names of the proprietors, 
£500,000 ; valuation of the Company's lauds and buildmga^ exclu- 
sive of Vancouver's Island and Oregon — ^£318,884. The dividends 
from J 847 to 1856 averaged about 10 per cent. The stock ranged 
at about 205 for the same period. 



6. FRENCH COLONIZATION IN AMERICA. 

A work has recently been published in Paris, by M. Rameau, on 
French colonization and the French in America, which contains 
some interesting statistics. The total French population in America 
probably reaches, according to the figures given, about 1,250,000 
souls. They are divided as follows : — Xiower Canada, between eight 
and nine hundred thousand, Newfoundland^ fifteen to twenty 
thousand ; Nova Scotia, sixteen thousand ; New Brunswick, 
twenty-five thousand. In the State of Maine there are four to ^y^ 
thousand Arcadian French ; in the State of Vermont, fourteen to 
fifteen thousand ; State of New York sixty thousand ; Illinois 
twenty thousand ; and at Green Bay, State of Wisconsin, twelve 
thousand French Canadians. The number in Louimaaa ifl not given. 
The J<yiirnal de Quebec in noticing the work, remarks, that if !^»nce 
had desired it the French race would now be dominant over the 
vast heritage of Coluinbus. And that if Louis XIV . in the place of 
spending £165,000,000 in the embellishment of Versailles and its 
parks had employed the money in colonizing America, it miffht be 
said without exaggeration, that there would now be as many frenoh 
in America as there are in France. ''At the commencement of 
the 18th century, says M. Rameau, France possessed the whole of 
North America, on the ocean, and as far as California on the Pacific, 
with the exception of a narrow strip of land which, starting from 
Florida, ran along the Atlantic to the entrance of the Bay of Fundy. 
being limited in the rear of the Alleghanies an^ Alpalachas, and 
which formed the English colonies of Virginia and New England. 
The Gulf of the St. I^wrence, Canada^ the interior lakes, the entire 
basin of the Mississippi and the Missouri, the North West, Oregon 
and all the territories north of California an4 Mexico, belonging to, 
and formed two immense Provii^ces, Canada and LoijisiaQa. W^ 
occupied in the Atilles more than hau St. Dotaoingo, St. Loufi^, St. 



Dominicl^ St. Vincent, Tobaoo, St. Bartholem^, and finally Mart- 
inique andGufidaloupe, the feeble remains which we now possees of 
so many colonies. ' In South America^ we possessed Guiana and 
Malouines, now known as the Falkland Islands. In Asia, we domi> 
nated in India, and we had treaties which answered as eetablidunents 
in Cochin China. Finally, the f aotorr of the CoUes on the coast of 
Algeria, Senegal, and the factories on the coast of the Isles of France, 
the Reunion and the Surzeraintv of Madagascar, in Africa, gave us 
great importance, in this part of the world. " Of all this vast extent 
of colonies, as M. Rameau remarks, there remains nothing to France 
but the remains of Guadaloupe and Martinique. 

1. THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD, 

Classified according to Religious belief, compiled at the Statistical 
Bureau, Berlin, is as follows : 

Europe 272,000,000 

Asia and) 676,000,000 

Oceanica f 82,000,000 

Africa 200,000,000 

America 59,000,000 

Total 1288,000,000 

Protestants 89,000,000 

Roman Catholics 170,000,000 

Greek Church 76,000,000 

Jews 5,000,000 

Mahomedans 180,000,000 

Heathens 208,000,000 

Badhists, ace 650,000,000 

Total 1288,000,000 



2. THE NEW ITALIAN KINGDOM. 

For years the dream of the Italian patriots has been the unity of 
Italy. Such a combination of the various provinces into which that 
beautiful land has been divided, as would umte them under one 
government, powerful enou^ to maintain their liberties against all 
foreign invasion, and to give them an influential position among the 
leading powers of the world. That dream seems about to be 
realiised. Under the lead of Victor Emanud, King of Sardinia, 
a Kingdom has been organized with assent to an overwhelming 
majority of the Italian people, of a territorial extent and population 
such as Italy has not known 'since the days of the Ghithic Kings. 
The following table will show the population of the new kingdom : 

KINGDOM OF SARDIKXA BXFORJE THX WA&. 

Population 6,167,543 

SARDnriA AFTBft TSE WAR. 

Piedmont and the Mand of Sardinia 5,187,542 

Kingdom of Lombardy 2,666,395 



Total 8,083,93$ 

BARDVaiA AS 8^E SB AJPTEK THB nSCXMT JUXVSXATIOVK 

Piedmont and the Island of Sardinia 5,167,542 

Kingdom of Lombardy 2,866,396 

Grand Dutchy of Tuscany 1,806,940 

Dutchy of Modena 604,512 

Dutchy of Panpaa , , 439,886 

Legation of Bologna 375,631 

Lotion of Ferrara 244,524 

L4*tion of ForU 218,433 



Total 11,783,818 

Deduct Savoy and Nice, given to France 847,788 

Total 10,986,075 

Under a constitutional ^vemment, animated by libera! senti- 
ments, as has been that of Sardinia under its present monardi, the 
liew Italian Kuigdom has ^he promise of a career, which will give 
it a standing and position in the fitst rank of European nations. — 
Leader. 



3. POPULATION OF CHmA. 

An official census taken in China twice during the present centriTy, 
St an iutervfd of forty years, gives tfie following results :— The first 
taken in 1812, by order of the Emperor Kai-Ting, gave the numbM> 
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of inhahitontB a^ 360,378,607 ; and the •aoond i& 18fi2» imdor the 
raign and order of the preMnt Smperor, Hien-Fung^ 636,090,300. 
If these aeeoiniia be oocvact, and these is nothing to lead to the 
BUI^MWtion that they aie »ot, the Ghineae population haa, in 
fori^ yeaca inoreaaed 176,629,706. 



4. POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA. 

The CaUfoniia State Register giyes the following : The population 
of the State is at present 690,000 ; oonnstingof 896^315 Americana. 
16,000 Frenchmoi. 2,000 EnjdiBhmen, 10,000 Irishmen, 10,000 
G^eraums, 16.000 Mexicans, 36, 000 Ohinese, 2,000 Negroes, 63,000 
Indians, and 16,000 of other races. 



6. POPULATION AND EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 

The population of the Russian empire was estimated at 65,200, 
000 in 1850. In 1858 it contained, as officially stated, only 5432 
schools, with 133,618 pupils, of which, 4982 fall to the universities, 
300 to the lyceums, 22,270 to the high colleges, 28,368 to the pro- 
riBoial schoob) 63,654 to the parodnal aohools, 24^086 to the private 
esMkhahmenta^ and 3538 to the Hehraw schooll. Beeidaa theae, 
there were in the district of Warsaw 76,059 atadanta and pupfls, in 
1451 schools. So thai tiw entire muaber of pupila in Russia and 
Poland ia 210^080^ in 3 883 sa bo ek. — - 



a TELEGRAPHS AND RAILROADS IN RUSSIA. 

Russia is making great progress. Her railroads and telegraph 
lines^ which acre the chief works undertaken since the terminatien 
of the war with the western powers, are evident^ designed chiefly 
to mmj^ a want that waa greatly felt by her dunng the progress of 
hoatintiea. There are now railroads from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
398 miles, and Pokoff. 170» bemdes the short lines, from the capital 
to Peterhoff and Paviovak, and that fronv.^en!aw to TBhentokhoff, 
on the Russian frontier, and 25 verats beyond, the total length of 
which ia 182 miles. Other lines are in course of eonetrootion, or 
projected, from Pokoff to Warsaw, 402 miles, completing the rail* 
road communication between the capital of the empire and that of 
Pqjand ; from Dunaburg to Riga, 145 miles, to be afterwards con- 
tinued to Libau, 53 miles further ; and from Moscow to Theodosia, 
990 miles. Telegraphic communication abeady exists between St. 
Petersburg and Cronstadt, Abo, libau. Kowns, Keyeef, and 8im> 
phecopol, and between Nioholaieff and Odessa. There is one feature 
that presents a peculiar interest for the United Stajbes, namely, the 
Russian government has just given its sanction to a grand aoheme 
for connoting St. Petersburg and Neif York by telegraph, via New 
Archangel and Behring's Straits, having stations at the Amoor, 
Irkutsk, and other central points on the way, across the vast conti- 
nents of Bastem Burope and Asia. The American section of the 
line win unite New York and San Francisco. 



I 



8. INCOME OP LONDON CHARITIES. 

There are in London, twelve Jiospitals for general purpoaea, forty- 
ax for special purposes, thirty-four dispensaries ; giving relief to 
365, 956 persons every year Ninety-two hospitals. rincomel£300, 000 ; 
twelve societies for the preservation of life and health, benefitting 
39,000, £40,000 ; seventeen penitentiaries and reformatories, £2, 
600 ; fifteen charities for the reUef of the destitute, benefitting 150, 
000, £24,000; fourteen oharitiea for debtors, widows, strangers, 
4c., £30.000; four Jewish charitiea, exclusive of twenty, minor 
Jewish charities, £10,000 ; nineteen provident societies, £9,000 ; 
twenty-seven pension societies, benefitting 1,600, £58,968 ; thirty- 
three trade societies, of a purely charitable nature, exdusive of 
self-supporting societies, £118,467 ; a hundred and tw^ity-six 
ssylmna f or the aged, benefitting three thousand, £87,630; nine 
charitiea for deaf, dumb, and bhnd, £25,000 ; twenfy-o(ne educa- 
tional sodetiea, £72,257; thirteen educational asylums, exclusive 
of schools supported by ffovemment, 1,777 persons, d^,435 ; sixty 
Home Missions, many of which extend their operations beyond tbe 
metropolis, £400,000 ; five miscellaneous, not admitting classification, 
£3,252; seven Church of England Foreign Missions, £211,135. 
The above represent a total yearly income of £1,768,945. To theae 
may be added fn^ other societies Aot sosceptihb of olaaaification, 
making a total of £1,683.197. If we separate the societies of a 
purely domestic character from those operations wholy or in part 
conducted in foreign lands, the result will be as follows : Borne 
ehsrities, £1,222,529 ; foreign missions, £459,668. The amount 
■pant in foreign ndssions, therefore, is jtist one-third of that devoted 
to the relief, inatmction, and lefonnatiott of the poor, tiie ignorant^ 
tha unfortoMte, and the vicious in Lenden. 



9. BUSINESS AT TBB PORT OF LI¥8RPOOL. 

A recent number of Chamber if Journal contained an article 
embodying some interesting facts re«udxng Liverpool, one of the great 
seaports of England and of the worid . It appears Ihat in 1857 nearly 
one-half of all the products exported from England were shipped 
from Liverpool. Out of £122,000,000 of exportation, £55,000,000 
were expoxtedfrom livernool, about half that amount frtmi- London, 
sixteen millions from Htul, and the rest from Glasgow, Southamp- 
ton, ^. The population, within four miles of the Exchange, at 
the present time is about 800,000, and the rate of annual increase 
about 10,000. The properly and income tax paid by the inhabitants 
in 1857 amounted to upwards of £7,000.000, or $35,000,000. The 
amoimt of tonnage belonging to the port in the same year was 936, 
022 tons, being greater by 7o,882 than that of London itself. The 
amoimt of shipping which entered and cleared during the same year 
was upwards of nine million tons ! Of the vessels which arrived 
from abroad, the United States sent by far the hugest and most 
numerous, viz : 934 ships, of an ay^rage burthen of more than one 
thousand tons. Thete were from Italy 174 vessels, from Russia 
102, and from France 317. 

One great Tiranch of the shipping business of Liverpool, is the 
shipment of emigrants to foreign and colonial countries. The tide 
of German emigration, even now, flows through England and escapes 
through Liverpool, in preference to Hamburgh and Bremen. Of 
the 212,875 British emigrants in 1857, nearly 156,009 sailed from 
this port. Of the above number, the United States attracted 126, 
905, British America 21,000, and Australia 61,248. The number 
of emigrants who left the shores of Great Britain from 1815 tb 1857, 
was upwards of four millions and a half. 

The pride of Liverpool is her docks, which cover a space of no 
less than fouf hundred acres of water aloiu|; the Mersey. They 
extend on the livernool side of the river a cBstanoe of five miles, 
and two miles on tne Birkenhead side. The searWall along the 
Liverpool side by which the shipping in the docks is preserved from 
wind and storm, is one of the greatest works of any age. Its length 
is upwaids of five miles, its average thickness eleven feet, and its 
average height from the foundations, forty feet. Great difficulty 
was experienced in fl»ining a stable foundation for this great structure, 
and thousands of ^les were driven and many great beams of timber 
sunk to secure a £rm bottom. Unwards of eighty pairs of gigantic 
gates have been put up within tiie last thirfy" years, and some of 
them reach to the imp^iilleled width of one* hundred feet. 



9 THE GULF STREAM.— IMPORTANCE OF THE PANAMA 
ISTHMUS. 

The Gulf Stream,, wliiave it quits tiie Gull of Florida, has a 
velocity of from three to five miles per hour (varying with the 
season), a breadth of only a few mileB, and a temperature of 83 deg. 
Thence it follows the coast of America to about the 36th degree of 
latitude, where it still possessea a temperature of 76 deg. Fahr., and 
where it qtdts the coast about Cape Fear, and, encircling the Asores, 
spreads itself in wide ^verging streams over the basin of the 
Atiantic, between the coasts of America and Spain, forming a vast 
eddy, overgrown with the " saragasso,'' or gulf weed. The main 
stream, however, continues to run northwestward, directed full 
towards the British Ishuids, to about the 46th parallel, on the 40th 
degree of west longitude, where its force is much weakened by 
subdivision. The surfacewater, however, continues to flow onwaards 
in tiie same direction, and its presence on our western shores is 
evinced by the warm vapours of the southwest winds wafted from 
above it, and by tropical plants and seeds thrown ashore on the west 
cdast of Ireland, on the Hebrides, and even on Norway. [See 
page 65.1 Were tiie Istiimus of Panama broken through, there is 
no doubt that the whole climate of our ishmds would undergo a most 
notable deterioration.— jBncyctopawiia BrUanniea, New BdMiwt, 



L SPRING. 

It is tiie resurrection time. The eerth 
Halh put on.a now rsdment, and stands forth, 
Biddi^ her efaildaeo look upon her face. 
The toweriqgmaple and the q^reading elm 
Uft up their emevald banners, and the moss 
Qreepa. silently o'er the gray rock, and qxreads 
A velvet cushion o'er the£allen oak, 
A tufted carpet unddmeath the trees. 
Up in the interlacing branches, ehoira 
Of singing biida utter their bwEsta of song. 



■^^^'VV>i«.>A^^ -wx^r* 
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And poor vn>oii the ineU-boiuid ifonliipper, 

Floods of gM melody. The Biiiilight loolu 
Through t& green bou^g^ and charms the forest flower 
From its most secret haunts. The grand old earth 
Seems like a glorious temple, and each tree, 
Eadh sheltered nook, a holy shiine, where souls 
May pause to render homage. 

On the bank 
There are sweet clusters of blue violets 
Which look so lovingly into my eyes, 
That I would take them from theur wHdwood home, 
To my own g^den. And along the path, 
The httle white flowers peep to catch the li^t 
Spring gives them with her gLances* Bending shrubs 
Are wreathed with stainless blossoms, and the marsh 
Keeps in its damp recesses, flaming blooms, 
That gleam like gems of fire. 

Ton dump of thorns 
Hath thrown on its white garlands^ and the lambs 
lie in quiet shadows. Winding paths 
Chequer the hill-side, where the flocks have sought 
The murmuring stream, which^ like a singing child, 
Goes gently through the meadows. The soft air 
Stirs gracefully the pliant willow twigs, 
And wakes to fresher life the drooping grass, 
^priuff hath a myriad elemental hands 
Whi^ << cease not, night nor day," their mystic work. 
Mom hath its dew ; noon-day its tides of light ; 
Eve hath its million starry beams, and night 
Its spreading veil of darkness ; and the hills 
And lowly vales, the flashing lakes and streams « 
Are puttmg on their rarest festal robes, 
To g^eet the laden summer. Her warm breath 
Even now is on the air, and her soft voice 
Speaks from the wateruU ; her ma^c tones 
Send a new thrill through every living thing, 
And make the season a triumphal day, 
Grand with its bright processions, resonant 
With trumpet notes. It is a new earth. 
And a new heaven were spread before our eyes, 
And throufth the open portals we could look 
On jewelled pavements, and inhale the life 
From all life-giving things. Each soul may find 
A wondrous revelation, strange as that 
Which blessed the tranc'd Samt on Patmos isle. 

— Mary A . RipUy, 

2. THE NEW GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND. 

The new Great Seal of England has been submitted to Her 
Majesty in oounoil, approved, and delivered to the custody of the 
Lord Ohanoellor. The old seal, by the Queen^s command, was 
defaced. Like all the Great Seals for the last 200or 300 years, it is 
made of silver, being actually composed of two seals, upon one of 
which the obverse and on the other the reverse is engraved, and 
both are used in sealing documents, the wax being aqueesed in a 
soft state between the two, the impression presenting thus the 
appearance of a medal in wax. With the exception of tiie seals in 
use in time of the Commonwealth, the Great Seab have always 
reiMresented on the obverse the Sovereign on horseback, and on the 
leverse the Sovereign on the throne, each being accompanied witii 
such other figures allegorical or otherwise, as the taste of the 
engraver may suggest and the Sovereign may approve. In the 
present seal the obverse represents a page leading Her Majesty's 
horse, and on the reverse Her Majesty sits on a throne under a 
handsome canopy, supported on either side by a figure of religion 
and another of justice. — CcuH Journal, 



3. THE VAEIOUS SILK FABRICS. 

Silk is woven into curious fabrics, plain and figured, by the 
Jaoquard loom, and also into velvets. The fine soft pile of velvet is 
produced during the process of weavins:, by inserting short pieces of 
thread doubled under the Aoot or weft, and whidi stand upright in 
such a way, and so close together, as entirely to conceal the inters 
lacings of the warp and shoot. In the production of every yard of 
velvet, six yards of pile at least are usect The loops of the double 
threads int^ded for tiie pile are afterwards divided by running a 
sharp instrument, called a treval, along the groore. This is done 
by the hand, and of course requires great dexterity, as the sli^test 
deviation from the proper line would infallibly injure, if not wholly 
destroy, the silk. Damasks of the most exquisite and elaborate 
patterns are produced by the Jaoquard loom, and in some instances 



as many as twelve hmidred or fourteen hundred changes or cards are 
required for their oompletion. Satin and satinet are peculiar kinds 
of silk twill, and exhibit in a mort perfect maimer the lustre of the 
material of which they are composed. Brocade is the general tem 
for tissue of silk with gold or ulver threads — a fabric of exceeding 
richness. Lutestring, Gros de Naples, Persian, &c., are names given 
to plain fabrics of rilk, differing little from each other except in their 
thickness, or in the quality of silk. Tabberet, tobine, serigpe, levan- 
tine, etc. . are twilled fabrics, occasionally relieved with satin stripes 
and cheexs, and are to be found of all qualities and colors. Grape, 
eriqied or smooth-^gauae in all its varieties — ^ribbons of multitudinous 
sorts — bandanas, dbw., ^. — are two well known to require descrip- 
tion. In fact, it would be almost impossible to enumerate the 
various stuff woven from silk, either for the purpose of clothing, 
uphoktexy, or ornament ; but an idea of its cheapness and univer- 
sality may be formed frimi the fact that, at the present time, there 
is scarcely an individual, even in very humble life, but uses it to 
some extent, either for iiie purposes of dress or of ornament. 



4. MANUFACTURE OF PENNY POSTAGE STAMPS. 
The London journals report that the annual demand for penny 
postage stamps in Great Britain is little short of 500,000,000. Sup- 
posinf^ the year to eontaan 200 working days, that gives for every 
working day about 1^600,000 stamps to be manufaofared. 

IX. snati emad fotiriK at ^m, 

Thb Missnre Lixx ; or, Bible Women in the Homes of London Poor. 

ByL.N.R. author of **Th%Bock sad ito Story." NewTork: Garter^ 
Bros. The work contains a most Interesting aooonnt of the labours of the 
female Bible sgents among the ** London heathen." Many of the aneedotes 
snd sketches are psinftilly touching. They exhibit the unrenewed human 
heart in some of its worst and best phases. The female ageney employed 
has beeo for many reasons highly appropriate and soeoessfuL 

— — Easts to tbm Rssous ; or. Week while it is Day. By Mrs. Oharles 
Wightmaa. New York : Garter A Bros. This is a kindred book to the 
foregoing. It gives a graphic detail of the labomi of the kind-hearted 
authoress, In seeking to stem the torrent of inteaipenuioe and vice among 
the working men in the neighbourhood of her husband^s parish, St. 
AlkflDood, Shrewsbury, Engisad. The book contains a preface by Miss 
Marsh. — the perusal of whose soal-stirring ** English Hearts and English 
Hands," had incited Mrs. Wightman to tlie misdionar^ work wbioh she now 
records in her ** Haste to the Rescue," 

Ths CorrAOB and its Yisitob ; By Miss Charlesworth. New 

York: Garter and Bros. Few who have read Miss Gharlesworth's 
** Ministering Ciiildren ** will be disappointed in perusing this abridgement 
of a new work from her pen. It details with great sweetness and 
interest ? aried labours of the writer among the poor. ** Its couusek (says 
the preface) to those who desire to benefit the poor, bat who feel the draw- 
back of persona! inoxpei-ieooe, ie the result of long and intimate acquaint* 
anoe witii them ; its nsrrative iQustrationsareHtrictly true, and the »ubjeeta 
of them were personally known to the writer." 

AaoTic KzPLoaATiON: the United States Orinnell Expedition In 

search of Sir John Franklin ; a personal narrative. By £. K. Kane, y*D, 
Philadelphia : Ghilds A Peterson. This wwk records a scries of personal 
privation and ezpo»ure, in search of the lost Fhinklin, which none but in- 
trei»d men like Dr. Kane could have had the conmge to fiuse. The American 
expeditions, although nobly undertaken, were, as in the case of Dr. Kane*H 
second Yoysge to the Polar Sea, singularly deficient in many of the con- 
veniences and comforts which experience had shown to be absolutely 
necessary in prosecuting a saccessfnl search. These privadons mmeeessarily 
exposed Dr. Kane and his companions to severer trials than those encounter- 
ed by the English na?igators, but they served to illustrate the endurance 
and devotion of that hemic man. The first American expedition under 
Lieut De Hayen, as recorded in this book, had less of stirring incident 
than the seoond, under Dr. Elane, but it furnished au abundance of other 
informatkNi of the deepest iuterestk 

Lira or Da. Kaks. By Dr. Elder. Philadelphia : Childs ft 

Petersoo. As a fitting sequel to the life and labours of so distinguished 
sn Arctic traveller us Dr. Kane, it was proper that a biographical sketch of 
his career should soon follow after his decease. This hus been prepared 
by his friend, Dr. Elder. It is full of incident and of the more striking 
events in Dr. Kane's life. It also contains an extended aeoonnt of the 
honors paid to the memory of Dr. Kane during the passage of his remain* 
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FOB UPEHB OAKADA. 



from HaTftima to Philadelphia. This and tho preoeding work are well 
illuatrated by eteel eograymgi and wood ooU. 

LiFx IK Spain ; Paat and Presenft. By WalUr Thornbury. New 

York: Harper and firoa. Aa a book of trayela tUa Tolome ia father 
amoaiDg than iuatruetiTe. It is chiefly filled with narratiTeB of personal 
adventore, and ia Uluatrated with seToral wood engraringa. 

MoDxaN HieroKT ; from the time of Luther to the Fall of Kapoleon. 

Bj John Lord, A.M. Philadelphia: C. Deailver. Although an American 
History of the yarious European nations, it is more free than osaal from 
thoee objeetlonable passages which so often disfigure American historical 
and geographical works. The type is olear and the paper is good. 

OoMPKNDiirM or AMBaiOAN LiTxaATURx. By Charles D. Clereland. 

Philadelphia : £. G. cb J. Biddle. This is ia admirable compendium of 
American Literature. It is chronologioally arranged, and contains biographi- 
cal aketehes of the one hundred and sixty-eight authora cited, with selections 
from their works. The specimens of American literature, given by the 
author, are admirably chosen. Thej embraoe nearly the entire field of 
American literature, and include the names of all the distinguished authors 
of the United States, beginning with Jonathan Edwards, and ending with 
Bayard Taylor — ^an extract from whoae recent lecture in Toronto, we give 
00 page 06. 

[Other works have been receired from Tarious publishers, and will be 
noticed in our next. — Sv,"] 

CANADA. 

School Laxna in [Ippkr Cazf^uu. — Orammar Schools. 6,247^ acres 

of tboae lands were sold daring the post year, leaving 67,312^ still on hand. 
The price of the lands sold is $9,447 92. The gross receipts of the year 
$18,186 62. The net proceeds, deducting oomikusaion, ($1,062 S2) Ja 
$12,128 80. Common School, — The sales during the post year of the 
balance ol the million of acres set i^)art by the 12tb Vic, cap. 200, tot 
ireatii^ a Common School Fund, amounted to 6,862 aeres^ leaving 19,786^ 
acres undisposed of. The purchase money of the lands sold during the 
year is $18,892 20. The groea receipts $60,167 45. The disbursements 
for commission and refund? $3,611 22, leaving a net income for the year of 
$46,666 28. The total net amouut realized from these lands is $668,914 01. 
-^Jf^om the Report of the Commieeioner of Crown Zande, 1869. 

Law Examination. — UMivxaaiTY of Toronto. — The following are 

the results of the recent examinations in the Faculty of Law : — 

MATaicuLATioir.— OaxxK Axn Latin — Class I^^lby, McCaal, RoUa. 
Class ni — Burnbam, McKelUr, D*Aubigny, Jdington, Freel, Smith. 
Mathimatiob.— Class HI.— Selby, D'Aubigny, Rolls, Bumham, Smith, 
HeKeUar, Idingiou, Freel, McCaol— English.— Chiss I.-^elby, Bolla. 
Class II.^McCaul. Class Hi— Smith, Freel, I^Aubiguy, Bumham, 
Idigton, McKelUr. Frxnoh.— Class L— Selby. Claas II.— Rolls. Class 
III— McCaul. History.— Class L--Seiby. Class II —Burnbam, MeKellar, 
Claas IIL—Idiogton, Rolls, Freel, D'Aubigny, Smith, McCaul. Pint Tear. 
Oaxsx AND Latin. — Class I. — McCabe, Sutherland, (eq.) Enoush — 
ChuM L— Sutherland* Class U.— MeCabe. Frkboh.— Class II.— MoOabe» 
Sutherland. HiBToar.— Class I. — Sutherland. CUms IL McCabe. Looio, 
Etbios and Civil Polity.— Clasi I.— Sutherland, Class H.— McCabe. 
Second Year, Class L— Hamilton. Class IL— Meredith* Kerr, W. J., 
McLeimaD, Scott, Osier, McGUaban, Smith, J. F., Stewart A. H., Moore, 
Begue. Class III.— Upper Cross, Marling, Read, J(>f>eph, Duggan, Penton, 
Stewart, H. P., Wood. Third Year, Class IL— Miller, Smith, R («q.) 
Dooglaa, Boys, Robertson, Stephens, 0*Gara, BuU« Denison, English, 
Bethune, Stayner. Class III. — McMahon, O'Brien, Mclntyre. Candidatee 
for LL.B, Claas L— Spencer, Livingston. Chus IL— Foster, Hancock. 
Claas IIL— Wood, Benson, Bowlby, Blair, J. Qe«jrge Uodgins, Pappa, 
Cochrane, Ham, Cronyn, Corran, Special exanination for LL.B.— Rev. 
A. Wickson. Scholarehipe. Marticulation. — Selby, first year; 1st 
Sutherland, 2ud McCabe, second year, J. C. Hamilton. Silver medals 
were awarded to Spencer and Liviogaton of the fourth or LL.B. year. 

Victoria Colros. — J. Campbell, A. M., baviug resigned his appoint- 
ment in the* College, the stodents presented him with a ooinpUmentary 
addreaa, and gave him a dinner on leaving. Mr. Campbell has been 
appointed Master of the Bradford Grammar School. 

— — WoonaroGK Baptist Institotx. — The Rev. Dr. Fyfe, Inte of this 
city, has been appointed Principal of this Institution. 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

-—Oxford UNmcaaiTY.— The Oxford Calendar (or I860 (recently 
published) shows an increase in the number of stadento, members of Con- 
vocation, and members on the books, which, folk>wing upon a considerable 
increase in 1859, is very satisfactory. The matriculaUous have advanced 
from 899 in 1869 to 419 in 1860, an increase of 5 per cent. The Baishelors 
of Arta have risen from 277 to 800, an increase of 8 per cent.; and the 
Regent Masters from 284 to 268, an increase of 10 per cent The mem- 
bers of Convocation are now 8,828 sgainst 8,669 in 1869, an advance of 
nearly five per cent ; and the members on the books are 6,297 agahist 
6,194 in 1869, an advance of 1^ per cent. The colleges in which the in- 
crease ia most remarkable are Christ Church, which has risen from 798 tu 
840, an increase of 6 per cent; Exater, which has risen from 624 to 646, 
an advance of 4 per cent ; and Queen's, which lias risen from 240 to 266, 
an advance of almost 7 per cent The only oollege in which the numbers 
are seriously diminished is Woroester, which has fiUien from 845 members 
to 821, a decrease of seven per cent Aniong the halls the ehief inorease 
is at St Mary-hall, which has 71 memben against 61 in 1869, an advance 
of nearly 17 per cent ; while the chief diminution is at St Kdmund-hall, 
which has 64 membera against 72 in 1859, a decrease of- 11 per cent— 
Coloniet. 

Thr GaiaiN o» HAamow Sobool.— In the time of the Stuart's, a 

certain faraier, in the neigfabourhood of Hamrw, named Lyon, died, and left 
p«i of hU property Ibr the foondation of a school for the education of 
poor lads bom in the vicinity. This was the root from which the great 
national aeademy of Harrow sprung. Lyon's property, not of very great 
value when be died, baa now grown so great, that it is thought that in a short 
time the trustaes will not know what to do with the money. Of course, 
very few of tiia poor iada of the neighboihood find their way to this very 
ariatocratic school ; and it his very much to the honor of Dr. Vaughan that, 
daring his headmastership, hehaa supported a school for the purpose of 
giving a plain commercial education to the trueobjecta of Farmer Lyon's 
charity ; we only hope that hia sucoeesor will follow hia example. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the almost prinodly iooome which the head- 
master of Harrow enjoys ia derived from the tnist-estatee ; on the contrary, 
his salary under Lyon's will amounts to no more we believe than £40 per 
annum, and yet it Is beUeved that Dr. Vaughan has made out of the school 
not lees than £8,000 per annum. Thia huge anm is derived parUy from a 
oapitulation fee of something like £10 per head for each boy in the school, 
and partly from the sums paid by parents for the residence of their sons' 
in the house of the head-maater. All the Harrow masters enjoy, we believe, 
the privilege of taking inmates m this way ; and we believe that the second' 
master has even a greater number of inmates than Dr. Vaoghan.— 7'A« 
Critic. 

MoMUMKHT TO Rkv. De WATTa. — ^The monument to Dr. Isaae 

Watts is to be placed on a natural mound in those fields which, it is said, 
the poet had iti his eye, when composing the beautiful hymn on immor- 
tality, with the line: 

" Sweet fields beyond tbe RwelHng flood." 
The place will hereafter be'called ** Watts' Park." 

Tbs Ieish JSTationai. Eouoauom SyaraM.— A meeting has been 

held in Deny for the purpose of co-operating with the Ulster National 
Education Society in upholding the prinoiple of united education, and 
oppoamg denominational grauta in Lreland. The Bishop of Derry and 
Rapbee declined to take part in the proceedings, because he is a com- 
missioner of national education, but he expressed his approval of the 
"good and righteous caose*" fur he said he waa thorou^ly persuaded 
that the national system has already been productive of great good to the 
country at Urge, and that it is founded on the righteous principle of "doii^ 
to others as we would they should do unto us." 

UNITED J5TATES. 

— - Muiiif3omiT.>^Mr. J. H. Brown, who f^pporU fifty-two young 
Baptist theologieal students at Howard OoUege, in AUbama, st an annual 
coat of $18,000, has recently endowed a theologieal chair in that college 
by a contribution of $26,000. 

SouTHMUi UinvKBanr.— More than half a million in money has 

been subscribed in one or two of the Southern States to the fund now 
being raised for the porpoae of founding a Umvenity of the South. The 
laat meeting of the Board of Traateea waa held at New Orleans, and pre- 
sided oYer by Biahop Otey, ol Ta 
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Ohootaw School Foam^Tlie^ar/if^ OQifftipoiideQt of the Bos- 
ton Joorna] writes that the Chootaws have permanent fund of more than 
$1,000,000 in the hands of our government, including $1,000,000 set apart 
for school purposes. Tlie interest is paid aonoalty, affording them a revenue 
of $60,000, which meets all their governmental and educational expenses^ 
and obviates the necessity of taxes. There are ten ** mission" boardiug 
schools in tiie nation, at which, in addition to the comiAon and higher Eng- 
lish branches, the boys are systematically exercised at &rm labor, and the 
girls initiated into the manifold mysteries of boosewifery. The Methodists 
have dkaige of most of these institutions, but several are conducted by the 
Presbyterians. Some six hundred diildren are receiving instruction in 
these schools. 

XI. §tv^xtmttM ^tttitts. 

POSTAGE EBOULATION IN BBOAED TO OBAM- 

MAR A.ND COMMON SCHOOL RBTV&NS« 

All offioial retorna which are required by law to be forwarded 
to the Chief Saperintendent, or a Local Superintendent, and 
which are made upon the printed blank forma fiiniiahed by the 
Educational Departmehty must be pre-paid, at the rate of one 
cent^ and be open to infection, bo aa to entitle them to paaa 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en* 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this D^artment to on unnecessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each package, indading the 
Post Office fine of nearly jfi^il|y per eeiU. for non-payment. 



PEB-PATMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

According to the new Postage Law, the postage on aD books, 
printed oir«mlars, ^., sent through the poet must be pre-paid 
by the sender f at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Supers 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational 
Depository, will, therefore, please send such an additional sum 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
new Customs duty, as may be necessary. 



INDISTINCT POST MAEKS. 
We receive, in the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which post marks are very indistinct, or altogether omitted. 
These marks are often so important that Postmasters would do 
well to see that the requirement of the post office department 
in relation to stamping the post mark on letters is carefully 
attended to. 



SCHOOL EEGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH LOCAL 

SUPERINTENBENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships by the County Clerk — through 
the* local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools will be sent 
direct to the head Masters, upon application to the Department. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

'"bwnship snd Gonnty libraries are beoominff the crown and glory of the Intiltn* 
tioott of the Provinoe."— jLord Blgin at ih* UppT Cauada Provincial JfoMM- 
ti4m. Slumber, 1854. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education is prepared to appor- 
tion one hundred per cent, upon all sums which shall be raised 
from local sources by Municipal Councils and School Corpora- 
tions, for the establishmeiit or increase of Public Libraries in 
Upper Canada, under the regulations proTided^ieoordin^ to law. 
Pnson Libraries, and Teachers' County Association libraries, 
may, under these regulations, be established by County Councils, 
as branch libraries. 



PRIZES IN SCHOOLS. 
The Chief Superintendent will grant one hundred per cent, 
upon all sums not less than fiye d^lars transmitted to him by 
Municipalities or Boards of School Trustees for the purchase oi 



books or reward cards for prises in Grammar and Common 
Schools. Catalogues and Forms forwarded upon application. 
Where Maps, Apparatus, PrisOi or Libraiy Bomcs are required, 
it will be necessary to SMid not less than |& for each ehiss. 



SCHOOL MAPS AND APPARATUS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, 
to any sum or sums, not less than fiye dollars, transmitted to 
the Department by Municipal and School Corporations on 
behalf of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Maps, 
Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams to the yalue of the amount 
thus augmented, upon receiymg a list of the articles required. 
In all cases it will be necessary for any person, acting on oehalf 
of the Municipality or Trustees, to endose or present a written 
authority to do so, yerified by the corporate seal of the Corpo* 
ration. A selection of articles to be sent can always be made 
by the Department, when so desired. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

VKLSSS THXT SVBSOBIBX TO THB rUSD. 

Public notice is hereby ffiyen to all Teachers of Common 
Schools in Upper Canada wno may wish to ayail themselyes at 
any future time of the adyantages of the Superannuated Com- 
mon School Teachers' Pund, that it will be necessary for them 
to transmit to thti Oboaf Superintendent without delay, if they 
haye not already done so, their annual subscription of 14, com- 
mencing with 1854. The law anthoiising the establishment of 
this fund proyides, ^* that no teaeker shall be entitled to share in 
the said fimd who shall not eoltMbute to such fund at least at 
the rate of Ofie pound per amnwn.** No pension will be granted 
to any teacher i^ho has not subscribed to the fund. 
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RS. SDiPSON'S B8TABLISHMSKT for the BOARD <& EDUOA. 
TIOM of YOUNG LADIES, 4^6, Iiik«namn Terrasa, MootraaL 
In th« syttem of Instruotion adapted, a bigh Sdocatioiial Standard is 
aioMKl atk aad no paina aro spared to anraro prc^cieoey both in the solid 
braochea and aooompUihments. All the arrangemente of the School are 
are made with a Tiew to the health and -oomfort of Pupils. For Prospectus 
apply to Keasrs. B. Dawboh & Son, 28, Great St. James Street, Montreal » 
or at th« BobooL 

Montreal, April, I860. [pd, %L amj. 

LOVELL'S SmEUES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

\MB NATIOKAXi ARITHMBTXC, in theory and practice (In 
decimals.) By J. H. Sanester. Price 60 cte. 
VOVBS Aim aCBRCISBS IN NATURAL PHIL080PR7, 
including StatioBi Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Dynamics, and Hydrody* 
namies. By J. H. SanMter. Price 76 cts. 
THB CXiASUCAL BNOLZ8H BPSLZJOfO BOOK, oomprisinf 
all the unportani Boot words from the Anglo Saxon, the Latin, and 
the Greek, and several hundred exercises in derivatioDS and in verbal 
distinctions. By Geo. P. Vasey. Price 20 cts. 
BNOU8H GRAMMAR MADB BAST, aad adapted to the oapa- 
oity of children ; in which English accidence and etymological parung 
ar e re nder ed simp le and attractive. By Geo. P. Vasey. Price 20 cts. 
TRB BRITIBH-AMBRICAN RBADBR, for the use of Schools, on 
the History, Geology, and Botany, Nttural History and Productions, 
Climate and Scenery of British North America. By J. Boiiglas 
Borihwick. Price 60 cts. 

For sale by R. & A. HXLL£R. 

87 Tonge Street. 
Toronto. February, 1860. [np 9tfma lOd. 

JOHN ELLIS. ENGRAVBR and LITHOGRAPHER, 8, King Street 
West, Toronto. Trustees supplied with School Seals at $2 each ; alao 
LeTer Presaes and Dies for Corporations or Notaries, at |8. Arms or Oreata 
on Bnvelopes.^yisiting and Wedding Carda. 

Toronto, Febniary, 186a [pd ZUfvia, 

* ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Jaurnalof Education for twenty 
five cents per line, which may be remitted in poUtige ttemp^, or otherwise. 
TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of JSdue^Ohn, $1 per annum ; 
back TOk., neatly stitched, supplied on the same tiarma. All subscriptions 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance must ic. 
al l cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12^ cents each. 
mr* All communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Gxoaoi HonoiNS, 

Mueation Ojfk^, loronU. 

^owomo : PHnfted by LoTBu. * Gn«0«» commt qf T&ng9 and. McUmda S%t^0ti, 
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A SKETCH OF THE COMMON SCHOOL LIBBABIES 
, IN THE UNITED- STATES AND CANADA,* 

(In aipkoUHeal ordtr,) 

Tbifl doBB of public librarida has in several States attracted 
much attention and involved large expenditures, ikn effort 
has been made to colleet reliable information on the subject, 
and the following article is believed to contain much that has 
never been given in a connected form. A whole volume oould 
be prepared, and would indeed be necessary to illustrate the 
▼arious systems of school libraries; and it is hoped that this 
maj yet be done by a competent hMid. 

The aggregate number of volumes in the Common Schools 
in the United States is about two milliobs, and in Canada 
nearly a quarter of a million. The system introduced, under 
the energetic and judicious measures proposed by Dr. Byersim, 
in Upper Canada, deserves special mention. // (^pear4 to he 
the opinion of some who have given special attention to thU 
subject, that the system of School Libraries of Canada is in 
advance of any in the United States. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Duri^ 1854, $3990 62 were expended in 14 <joanties, for 
•ehool libraries and apparatus. 

CONNBCTICVT. 

In 1838, no efforts had been made to provide the district 
schools with libraries. Mr. Barnard states that out of 1400 

• Prom the Manual of Amerl<^ Libraries, Iqr Wflllam X Bhees, Bsq., first clerk 
•r tha tattlMoniaa InsttiDMon. Wasfaingtoii. 



schools which he visited, there were but six libraries, eimtain* 
ing in ail leas than 1000 volumes. 

By an Act of the G-eneral Assembly, May Session, 1856^ 
the Treasurer of the State, upon the order of the Superittten- 
dent^f Schools, is aathorized and directed to pay over the sum 
of ten dollars, out of any moneys that may be in the puhtic 
treasury, to every school district which shall raise, by tax or 
subscription, a like sum for the same purpose, to establiiiAi 
within such district a school library, and to procure philoiophi* 
cat and chemical apparatus; and the further sum of five 
dollars, annually, upon a like order to the said districts, upon 
condition that they shall have raised a like sum for such year 
for the purposes aforesaid. 

Since the passage of this law up to May, 1857, 183 districts 
have availed themselves of its provisions, and the aggregate 
amount raised by these districts has been nearly 92000. The 
total number is 186 ; 53 libraries having been reported previous 
to the enactment of the new law. The amount paid from the 
State treasury to districts, is 91330. In some districts a large 
proportion of tiie money was ei^>ended for reference books ; 
but in others, for volumes for general circulation. The law 
requires that books purchased for district libraries be approved 
by the Board of Visitors of each town. 

The whole amount expended for libraries, daring 1858, was 
93757 29. A large proportion of the money has been appio* 
priated for the purchase of books for circulating libraries. 
More than 14,000 volumes have thus been placed within the 
reach of parents and children during the past year. In city 
and village districts, reference books, maps, philosophical and 
chemical apparatus have been more frequently purchased. 

On the 1st of January, 1859, there were 461 school libraries 
with 25,700 volumes. 

INDIANA. 

"The law of 1852 imposed a tax of a quarter of a mUl on 
the property, and an assessment of twenty-five cents on the 
poll, for the purpose of establishing a library in every dvil 
township in the commonwealth. This tax was limited to the 
period of two years. The assessment for the aforesaid purposes 
during these two years, amounted to <^1 86,327. The amount 
realized from that levy was j9l7tS,335, leaving a delinquency of 
only 5^9,991. The Revised School Law of 1855 provides for a 
similar levy for only one year, which will amount, according to 
the data found on page 54 of the Auditors*^ B^port„ viz. : 
<g^301,858»474 of property, and 178,877 poUs^ to the very 
handsome sum of 4^123,183. Tke uncertainty^ howevet, iad- 
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dent to snoh legudatiye rertriction is enough to damage the reputa- 
tion and interests of even the best of causes. Were a similar policy 
adopted relative to any other great interest of the State, it would 
be deemed unwise and ruinous in the extreme. It ib, hucwew, 
to be hoped, that such expressions as the following will not be lost on 
the pub&o mind : ' Nearly all the books have been dravn out as 
muoh as iwenty-five times, n^^m^r of them oftoner, and quite a 
number of the boohs are not permitted to remain in the wmy an 
hour )>efore they axe wit^ijrawn.' Sup a n At h e r ; * Our librae is 
doing maipeeooa<n«n: anything thafhfs ever been done by tlie 
LeaUtuye of Hds State. Great interest is man^Bstod in it here.' 
SiSla^r remai^ represents the stato'of tbingi in a rural district 
m the oldest oouniy in the State, and the former portrays the 
condition of the library, enterprise, in a huge liv^ a.ij in the 
* Pooket ' The number of volumes embraced in the purchase) vkI 
distributed to the townships, is two hundred and twenty-six thousand 
two Kwndred and thirteen," 

Tn "^j^ *harA wfttft li l B^^T ft vohimes-iii the f^1?ht^t^l libraries of the 
State of Indiana. 

The^iimber of volumes distributed is 339^1111, ai' a^ ooft of 

ThA Mi n^iiTit oi lihaxy tax fas lS5Es was ^V^^TiS fSL 
The operation of tKe Ubrary feature of the system, aa far as 
tA from, has been exceedingly happy, disappointing the predic> 
tions of its enemies and the fears of its tiailid friendly and even 
transcending the most saiiguine expectations of its more ardent 
advocates. The interest awakened by its use, and the estimation 
ia lAkh it is held by adults as w^ as youth, confirm the wisdom 
that gave it a towivEiW character rather thsA a district mi^non. 

^' There are many pleasant tokens that it ha3 entered on a glorious 
mslsion, and the indications of the hi^h estimation in which it is 
held and the. uevfofaiess it is aooomplishiiig, are neither few nor 
insignificant. One townsihip reports 1.230 volumes taken out in 3| 
months ; another 667 in 4 months ; another 1242 in 9 months ; 
another lOGD in 6 months ; another 700 in 9 months ; another 1540 
in 10 months ; another 2L27 in. 9^ montl^ No two of the said 
townships, f^ in the same coux^ty» and none pf these libraries con- 
tained more than 330 volumes.^*— fc^^or^ of C. MiUs, Feb, 11, 1866. 

IOWA. 

The exepy^ons f^om military duty, and all fines, are appropriated 
to the support of schools and school libraries. 

Ji^ jyB04, tiwre were 1690 district schools, having otdy 576 
Volumes^ r«gported 14 their libraries. 

lu^saAOHUsBxra. 

Fran the Tw^fth fti^port of Oia Seoretoiv of Board of Sducation, 
presented November, 184^, we learn that uie number of volumes in 
tite school libraries was 91,539, and their estimated value, |42,707. 
«It wbuldbe difficult," adds the Secretavy, <^ to mentioB any way 
in, wludi a million of dollars could be more beneficially expended 
than in supplving the requisite apparatus and libraries for our 
oommcm siohoofi.'^ 

A communication from tiia Secretary of the Board of Plication, 
dated ^tfck 5, 1859, stales, "Our school system ia Massachusetts 
does not embrace ' school libraries, ' as a part. Several years ago they 
wwaertabliahed in many school distriete, lifit have generally failed 
to excite the intsrwt necessary to keep them in existence. Wehave 
no returns giving information respecting them." 

MICHIQAN. 

Two mi}ls on each doll^ur of valuation is taxed, i25 of which ia 
applied to the purchase of books for the township library. 

The dear proceeds of all fines, penalties, and exemptions, are 
c^Toted to the purchase of hooka, and apportioned by tiie County 
Treasurer according to the number of children between the ages of 
four and eighteen. 

The boolu are intended for the use of all the inhabitants, and not 
restricted to scholara ajttending achooL 

The inspectors purchase the books for the township libraries, and 
make all necessary regulations respecting their use. The tovmship 
deck aots aa librarian. All works are exduded having diiectiy or 
remotdy a s^ct|um» t^pdeci^, and also novels, romances, ^. No 
person except directors of school districts can draw books, and the 
mhabiiaubi of the districts diuw from them . The libraries are open 
eivwy Saturday from lH to 2. 

A district library is provided for the City ^ Detroit, by a tax of 
fdOO annuaHy Ac^ Feb. 17, 1842. 

. The whole number of sdmol districts is 4404. In 1851, there 
w^re 97,148 volumes ia the township Mbrariest In 1863, the 
number of voluxnea in tl^e libraries was 112,538. In 1854, the 
number was 121,201. 

Amount of two mill taSE assessed by the supervisor, and collected 
for snpport of sc^ootapd tpwnflhi> libcuaes^ |tf,179 55. 



Amount of fines, penalties, and forfeitures of recogoizanoe, 
received of coimty treasurers for the purdiase of books and town- 
ship library $2457 80. 

luaaouKi. 

In 1854, the number of common schools was 1546, and of district 
libraries 1117. 

KBW HAMF8HI&S. 

The Secretary oi Ite Board of £<)acatlQi^ Jonathan T^aney, in 
his Report for 186^ iH«K stating what had been done in the States 
of New York, Ohio, ^^na, ^a, evnesAy xeeommend^ the adop- 
tion of a system of sdiool libraries in New Hampshire. He thinks 
it would be unwise to appropriate an equal amount to each town of 
such various size, wealth, apid length of school as exists there. If 
the State will not aid in tins work, he urges the teachers, committees, 
and intelligent citizens to persuade the towns to do it. The number 
of school, district, social, or town libraries in New Hampshire, is 73, 
vohunes 47,745. 

KBW TOBK. 

^' In 1835, the districts were, by Act of Legislature, authorized to 
tag themselvsi faO^eaeh far the fiist ysar, and $10 eadiyear afber- 
wards, for the establishment of a library. But few districts availed 
themselves of this privil^e. In 1838. it was made imperative upon 
each district, the State paying half of the sum." These libraries are 
** not so much for the benent of children attending school as for 
those who have completed their common school education. Its main 
deaiffu was to throw into school districts, and to place within the 
reach of all their inhabitants, a collection of good works on subjects 
calculated to enlaive their understandings and store tbeir minds 
with useful knowlec^." (Report, 1836.) 

^'Sdections for &e diiirict libraries are made from the whole 
range of literature and science, with the exception of controversial 
books, political or religious. History, biography, poetiy, philosophy 
— ^mental, moral, and natural — ^fiction — indeed every department of 
human knowledge, contributes its share to the district school library. 
The object of tins great charity was not merely to furnish books for 
children, but to establish in all the school (Estriots a miscellaneous 
Hbraiy sidted to the tastes and characters of eveiy age. 

*' By means of this diffusive benevolence, the fight of knowledge 
penetrates every portion of the State, and the sons of our farmers, 
merchants, mechaniosj and laboren^ have daily access to many well- 
sdeeted books, of which, but for this sagacious policy of our State^ 
a majority of them would have never hes^ If knowledge is power, 
who can calculate the energy imparted to the people of this Stote by 
the district school and district library f* (Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, January 2, 1849.) 

" Sy provlBion of the Act of the Legislatureu Ami 17, 183% the 
sum of |55|000of the United Sta^' deposit fund was required to 
be distributed among the several school districts of the State, Imd 
by the trustees of distriots to be appn^riated for three years 
(extended, in 1839, to five years,) for the purchase of a district 
library, and after that time, for a library, or for the payment of 
teachers' wages. 

<< In 1838, tfie meuisof distributiiig books throi^^uttiiecoontiy 
were by no means as great^ as they now are, Bailroads were but 
few ; and the means of access to many parts of the State were 
unfiequent, tedious and expensive. Literature was by no means 
generaUy circulated. *The authority given by the Legislature to 
establish joint district libraries, at the same tune that it recognizes 
the demand made for mcnre hbiaries, also admits the inconveniences, 
expenses^ and often wastefulnsQi, of theplaii ol maintaining separate 
district hbraries." 

The opinion of the State Sux>erintendent of Schools, on the subject, 
aa found in his Annual Bepcnrt^ 1857) shows how nradi tiiese 
institutions are neglected, even in the country, where it is diAvaSX 
to procure reading matter. That opinion is as follows : — 

''The advantages that -actually result from their establishment, 
while unquestionably large, ace, it is to be fseiwl, sendUy decreas- 
ing. It is now throtigh ^eir seoondiuy influence in having excited 
a taste for reading, which seeks its gratification in the private 
purchase of books, that tiw libraries are of tery considerable value, 
rather than by actually su^^ying the demand they originalfy 
stimulated. In those districts where the libraries^ have been best 
appreciated and most extensively read, the interest in their contents 
|8 to the lai^gest degree ezhaosted, and can only be renewed by a 
constant replenishing of the shelves with fresh books. The epdatiag 
appropriation ui too small to produce a very marked effect in this 
way, and the consequence is, that both the old and the new vc^umes 
are falling into nep;lect. 

<< As the inhabitants cease to resort to the libraries, tiae oifioera 
who are charged with their custody and preservation, become ctjps- 
less and indifferent, and the books are stowed away like the forgotten 
lumber of a garret, to moulder and dilapidate. 
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^< Melftneholy evidtBoe ef tbtf troth of tll«irwMl!bg iiiehiliMi»k 
pmented in the ftct. that an afpparaiit dimiButkm of 31,940 volmh^ 
is repcxrted i4 immediAte jaztapotttioti wiEth tiie ecspdndifcure of over 
|4d»O0Q in the past y^ur, whidi ought to have laimy swelled their 
numbtf . It Mf doubtless^ true that this reported demase is iliftieai^ 
and that it is to be chaiged to the defects in the statistics. Bnt the 
fact that the department has been ftHroed to preseoirt audi ertoaieous 
returns in spite of its efforts to secuM aOetttw^i is, of itself^ eoneinsiT^ 
pcoof that the books are so scatteMd thtit ulegr cannot be correctly 
osialogned) or that the librarians, who moat reieot in this partioukr 
the feelinp of those by whom they ar^ appointed^ retfa^ them aa of 
too aabflt d i nate impcvtanoe to require great ascbttaen in obtaining 
misnte inf onnation about thsur condition, the inereasing api^ioa- 
titmto thai departmWkt for permpiiBion to etoend thtt Ubrary money 
for the payment of te ao hero^ wagsa, ednirm um oTidenee." 

The totalnnmber of ▼ohnnesin theaohoolaad diikiot hbrmies 
l^TS houk r^Kvted for a aeries of ygsrs on tbe fisst of January aa 
follows; in 



1863 l,$H,nO 

18M 1,672,270 

1366 l,4MfH2 

136^ Ml^lOO 

1867 1,877,983 



Silt. 

1847 1,310,986 

1848 ,.. l,338»84a 

1^49 1,409,164 

1860 1,449,950 

1861 1,507.077 

1862 1,670,131 

li wiM be seen from the above table, thitt notwithsteMtdHht th« 

I sDOiMDita linnoaQy iq^prqanated to H^ pnrpoeei HtM ntnabe^ of 
I in 1867 is 226,m im^tMwtH teport«d ih 18te. The 
Snpecintbndent df Pufalie liistmotion stateeL th«t he fit unable to 
aooount fol^ this ftiliing off, which in the last lour yoaite has amount- 
ed to aaaTerageof ^609TDlttAes per anmua. The hitertai in 
thevs hibrariea seeoM to have eeased in miiiiy parts of the State^ and 
may be owing to the faet, that hi too Iki4tiy CMea wot^bs of an 
ej^nwBsl ehgraeter hire feniied thdir oont^ts, iiioi^ tt» the 
grstiftcatkm of tiw publisUng M»ht thtti tiie benefit df tb« diatrfast. 

The payments made by the State for IHNwries ill the yeilr 1887 
w«re $6806 68 for eitiei^ and $36,8(^7 07 f or tiie tural disMsta. 
Totals 192^163 70i 

The portioh of the Iftarkttire fund lor the pnrdiaBe of libnri^ 
^portioned to Kbw York City, had been atinnfidly r«tteiirM by the 
Bond of Bdudstioti, and although, by its by-krwS) it has defekfed 
ftai adkiM libnones, imder the co^xtrol of the oflGLeen of the ward, 
ihould be estabUshed, yet no part of titkese moneys has been appUed 
to snob purpose. On tiie JLst of August, 1865, a Report was made, 
hy a Committee of the Board^ favourable to the establishsmpnt of 
mnttriOB in the vaHotls gratnnl&r sdiools, dtld of a Hbrary ia the hall 
of the Board ; but n6 scctiotL ilp to I^, had bden taken hi reghrd 
to it. Ill the Bapott, the Cbfaihlttee say that the fifum, so appifopriitt- 
ed, theft ainounted to about $100,000 ; th^ it had beeti exhatiilted 
not £ot libraries, but f dr the <^urt4iit eipehses of the Boatd. tii^ 
fHonds of the schools Kb. 44, and No. 40. in the 5th and iBHk 
wards, have etftablidhed Ubraries in them, by vbltditary subscriptioti^ 

OHIO. 

Hie law d^ote^ one^tikttth of a ihfll ulxm tit^' ddB^' vldtu^otl, on 
the gktmd list of propeirt^ tdxA>lb ftft St^te pcirpotMt, ^ an tontbll 
fund <^for th^ purpose df fumfi^hhifi^ school lifAratfids i^nd ap{>Mttttkar 
to all the Common Schoott of the State,'* attd jfflfovide* thlit " 6ve*y 
kdidiv in eadi district or ^tib-distri6t sh^ b^ entitl^td «(y the us^ of 
one ^lume at a time ttim the school Hbntry, althou^ no m^ftnbei^ 
of sctdk fkmay attend any* of the nt^hook of the towndiip." The 
Township Boards of Education are veM^d with the power to '* make 
Mid enlwee mask ruks relative to the Use and preserva*io^ of the 
lehool l&raries and appakatusy aa th^y may thin|c advisq(ble,'' 
inrfTiding the i^^intmenA and cQreetioii of librarians- These 
K bcagJo a are ^'deemed th0 property <^ said aerreral boatrds, or local 
school aflSoers, to whom the same mMy have been delivered, and 
ahall noi be subject to exeditioBf sale, or alienation for any cftuaa 
wbateTor." Section 61 further provided tlunt ''as so(m as. the 
revenues raised for the^ purpose of ftftniahinfir ^^ Common SohoQls 
wi& Ubrariea and apparatus will admit, it ihall be the duty of the 
State Commissioners of Ooatmon Schoc^ to nurohase the saoie, and 
the books and apnaratus so purchased shsll be distributed, throu||h 
the Auditor's olliee of each ooiuty, to the Board of Eduoatton in 
estoh township, city, or iaoorpoBiiMl villa^e^ aoeording to the enume- 
ration ai scholaia" 

Perhaps no single recommendation has been more frequently 
made, by State offieers charged with the snperinteiidenoeof Common 
Schools, than sdme pttblio provision for Township or District 
liltfacica. 

In the report of H. H. Barney, March 12, 1866, it is stated tM 
'^ the whc^ number of volumes purdiaaed and disianbuted, or to be 
dMifbtited, ii^ 32(,79S, cdMahg ^^0^ 64." 
"^ --" Distriot dohool XjbraEy Fimd(» durinf lte4-'66. 




100^689 75 ;ai8biraenM»ts» 184,095 86. Beoeiptidiiiii«18MM06; 
9891267 20 ; dMrnraeadnts, |82,906 411. 

The total number of school Mbraries in Ohn hi 1886, wm 4777 1 
value 184,787 90 ; volumes 136^121. Amount expended for books • 
in 1864 and 1866. $160,787 Oa 

Tlie r^oe^ of mo t)istrict Scho<A til^ Fund foir fM pkn 
1864^ 1866, «kiid 1866, amount to $218,190 0S. One-hhff of dB 1M 
taxes levied itl 1856 by State authority ^ere fat CdmnrcM SfelMt 
ahd library pufi>oae& The total amount ink |1,877,493 76 ; ot 
iMA 178,846 «» were M Bbtaries: ^ 

the orders for bodbi W^re th^n executed by a gl^nebft iM^ H. 
W. Derby, of CbicimiatL All tiie books Ate boniid in fufi UbraSf 
stj^e, iHth dai^k sprinkled or ioiiltbtttd edges, eoveili eiiib6Bil»l «M 
stamps. 

Ifif oniiatioh i^m varioiM y^tV^ of the Stiltis dilli3oM vert dfitaMl^ 
HBt viewift ilk if^gkrd to thia feature of ihti pr^MIt syMm^ ht mcM 
instances the expression being warmly of approval, and tx IklieiMif 
thiit the annutf Mzpply of books may be cbntfaittM ; l^hiM ih 8d|me 
qneiartets a p^cuHm* pM jiidiiBe seemji td e±nt agfciiist this (rtxyi^i^fr M 
tll^ kw, __._^ 

The public granupnar and s^oondacy ^KhooU of fkud jlrst Seetion of 
tke First, So£>o} District oi, Pennsylvania {<mi!f;)^^j,^ 
part of Philadelphia) have libmrips avara^^ 6Q0 vonmies ^% 
established and maintained by the inooma arimng 6oin a ocKiuest at 
$10,000, by Stephen Gurard, for that purpose. 

Mr. Henry Barnard's labours ia the cause oi edi»cid^on ih , 
Island, some years ago, met with mud^ aucQees. Before M l 
State, a Ubranr of at least 6dt) volumeii had been Mtcured for i 
twenty-nine out of th^ thirty-two iowvfk ^ * - k - .*-** i.ftu 

"The Portsmouth school district libraiy jgw %e firai ertabliflBaa; 
maiiUy by a Hl^ral donation of $100 from Miss ^arah OibML ^ 

<< The library at Lonsdale was phrohased, at' aa expense ot firar, 
by frhe Lonsdale Company. T|ie booja aw knvjA >? «ffl,,fV 
smpUes f or them, at a ceiit a vqliune. More than $70 were realized, 
the first year, from the circulation ox the books. ^ 

<< The library atShiienmlle waspurehased ontof ajK^i^iqpropmboh 
of $600, made by Messrs. Slater, LockwoocL and Carfor. 

'^fe libraries at BurnllvillS, GloiibMb^ ftit^. 0^^ 
flopkiiiiofi, Richmond^ Charleston, Exeter, Llttld Comptbn, «iw 
Shprrihaiii. Jamestown, and Barrington, oir^ ^1^ ^iSt^o^^^i^ 
to the liberality of Amasa Manton, Bsd., 6f ramdanctf, w ho, by 
an expenditure of $1000, was iiistruinental hi tail^in^ ih the» €6wiur 
double that amottnt, and has thus secured tKfe dstiWirfhMAift of tWi 
libraries, with at least SOOO cood bodks." ^. ^,^, . , « a 

]&tr. B^rtiacd (in tke <' Report and DocKMenis relitt% tO Ad 
l^lbHc Schools of'lhode lakh&for lii«,« piigerf ^2»^) fiW AWd 
an historical and sUtistical account of the sevetta nbrarla iti m 
Siat^, with a sketch of the orfeaiiizatioifci, Hiii flitf KistOrV i^^W- 
Kiws of the Pawcatuioik Library Association, ^ a fajroutabW ^fc™55i 
of a public school library. He has ahk) publiniidd the ctfniiogtte 
of thL ooUectioiu in 94 dosely printed 8vo. i«^ '^^SL^fe 
n^'as selected by Mr. Barnard, said th6 caUoJttte, With ^^"gwaSgrv 
remarks aiid select hiiits on resting, "^sA prepwed bV him. Wr 
extras the foUqwing paragraphs descriptive of ^^^^^Jt:.^ 

*'Tiie ini ot ^ folldwing catalogue it a <jaiafoj^£ A^^. 
Its desigii is hot simply to give i^> tiUes of the hooki of the Hbratyf, 
but to fuhiish an index to the subJecU comid^r^ hi Me Mkt Ttf 
effect this, the various boolrf in the library have beeja atfW26d WiHf 
considerable cai-e, and the several subject^ ®^^*^uSJ^ 5*^ 
been arranged under their proper heads. TK6 fflttlyWf has been 
confined to distinct treatwes aiid sieparate iJMcleb on trfbj^. The 
deeigh of the walysis, it is thought, has been accbmpushea, viz. : to 
make the catalogue ao full that no one shall be obKgdd td reihoV* # 
book f jrom the Aelves in order to leam its Contents or *<*ii^$f^™ 
that thoiie who use the librarv may make theijc^ i^tetfotf trT Wo^trf 



that thofle who use the library may i ,. ^ ;* ^ ..^ ^^ 

dBrectfy from the catalogue. Thus the c6riVenieiiorf of ptoymjg 
their selections wiH be greatly promoted, told the injun6uir n mid lffi y 
of the books be prevented. ^ .^- .. *^«Uiii 

" In addition to the caltalogpie of su^edSs, $ <^^^^^^^^ 
is also given, in which iM namM ofaUme cmh&rs »A tne ^jJ^^y^T 
placed cdphaheUcatty. and under each name 5^^^^^^™2L^S. 
author as belong to the library. By the aid 61 thewr W6 cMMtt gily; 
ajiy persoik, even tlK)se the least familiar #ith hboKs, tteV JiWf 
-*^ - i or fmy subjea#M6hl!heymkyWhA'f6' 



readily refer to any woA 



examine. In both catalogue the number 6f ea^ h66k^ Hflli^SS^ 
rary shelves, is carried out on the mi^itgiti of ttep^t' 



on the librarv shelves, 
against its title." 



VXUCOHT. 



Th« ar^ a «iw sohool ia>fsapiw m this flfcite, bo^ 
Ite Bowd of Bd«eati0Hi J. S. Adams, Hsq., wwtw (1«60) tha^ 
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^' Mitorto no means hare existed of gathfinng socunte sUtistica in 
reference to them. A recent- enactment of the Legislature has made 
proTisioa for oolleotiiig statistioal information in regacd to schools. " 

WISCONStN. 

By Aot of April 16^ 1852, all incorporated academies and literary 
instxtotions ia tha State haying a library of 300 Tohimes, are enti- 
tiLed to one copy of the Bevised Statutes, one copy of the Session 
Laws of each session of thq Legislature, one copy of the Journals 
of the Senate and Assembly, one copy each of the Journals of two 
Oqnstitutional Conventions, one copy each of all documents printed 
by OTder of the Legislature of me ^tate, one copy each of the 
Eeyised Statutes, I^ws, and Journals of the Council and House of 
Representatiyes of the Territory of Wisconsin, and the Reports of 
ih» decisions of tiie Supreme Court of the State. These documents 
are to be delivered by. the State Hbrariau within ninety days after 
publication. 

• hx 185i there were 75 school-houses built of brick, 79 of stone, 
1052 frame, d33 logs. Total. 2139, valued at $34,7,542 55. The 
number of district libraries was 830, containing 14, 027 volumes. The 
largest number of volumes was in Rock County, 1687, and the least 
in Iowa County. More than half the counties had no libracies. 

Section 74 of the school law provides that " each town superin- 
tendent may, in his disereftaon, set apart a sum, not exceeding ten 
per dent, of the gross amount of the school money apportioned to 
any district, wUdi shall be applied by such district to &e purchase 
of school district libraries,^' &c. 

"Too little importance is attached to this subject generally.'^ — 
Benort of H. A, Wright, far 1854. 

During 1854, |204O 89 were expended for school libraries. The 
l^hest sum was paid in Dodge Ooxmty, $232 06, and the lovrest in 
^^ukesha, $15 12. In 29 counties nothing was expended, more 
than half the whole number in the State. 

In 1855^ $4741 21 were expended in 27 counties. There were 
1080 district libraries, containing 21,667 volumes. In 27 counties 
out of 50 ISiere are libraries. 

Numlwr of volumes lent during 1855, 11,481 ; the greatest 
number in proportion to the number in libraries being in M«nquette 
CoUaty. I 

Amount of library fines collected, $12 16 ; expended $8 04. 
" I may state as the result of ten years' experience of our present I 
district libraiy system, that only about one-fourth of the custricts 
have any libraries at aU, and those generally so small as scarcely to 
deserve the name, — averaging less than nineteen volumes each, — and 
hence, utterly fail to fulfil the great mission of school libraries ; that 
what few books are thus collected are procured at high prices of book 
peddlers, and but too generally relate to banditti and rol^rs, the 
TiraU^s Own Boohy and other trashy and injurious works, which 
could only incite in the nunds of children a desire themselves to 
become desperadoes. 

" Accprding to the present district plan, we have smaU and almost 
worthless libraries ; by the township system, we should have large, 
attractive, and invaluable collections." — L. C. Draper ^ Sup't Ptthlic 
"InstrucHim, Oct. 1858. 

The State of Wisconsin has recently (March, 1869) enacted a new 
SIphool libraiy Law, which has four prominent provisions, 
namely : — 

* * L It provides a permanent Town School library Fund by setting 
apart for this purpose ten per cent, of the School Fund Income, 
subiect to apportionment in 1860, and annually thereafter, together 
witn the proceeds of a special State tax, to be levied each year, of 
one-tenth of one mill on the dollar valuation of taxable property. 

"2. It provides that this Fund shall be set apart specifically, for 
establishing and replenishing Toum School libraries. 

3. It provides that the books for these Libraries shall be purchased 
"'ic authority, and not by the local Scliool Board, as heretofore. 

4. It provides that an extra number of the State Laws, Joiu*naIs, 
and Documents, sufficient to supply each Town and City School 
library with a set, shall be printed by the State Printer, and 
delivered to the State Superintendent, and these shall be substantial- 
ly bound, under the direction of the State Superintendent, with the 
approval of the Governor, at a cost not exceeding thirty cents per 
vommeL to be paid out of the School Library Fund. " 

Mr. Draper states : " There never was a measure involving new 
and additional taxation, that ever passed the Legislature with such 
unanimity. It passed both Houses most triumphantly, by a vote of 
19 to 8 in the Senate, and 51 to 10 in the Assembly ; or in the 
\te, by a vote of 70 to 13. I have no doubt that the men 
bed this noble and beneficent measure, will long be 



byf^MU 



remembered with honour 
appreciating people 



and gratitude by an intelligent and 



oflihe 



This School Library Fund will amount to at least $35,000 
and will gradually increase in proportion to the incretae 



L Income, and the increase of the taxable property 



of the State. There wiU be someHung l&e $18,000 ayear from the 
School Fund Income ; and one-tenth of Ik mill tax on the doOar 
valuation, on $175,000,000 of taatable property in the Stato^ as 
equalized last year, would realize $17,500 ; if tiie taxable property 
should be equaliaed, as it may be, ik two hundred millions, then ^ 
income from this special Libr»7 tax would amount to $20,000 
annually. I should conclude^ that the library Fund will reach not 
less than $40,000 a year withm the next three years. But estimat- 
ing it at $35,000 it would give on an average, to eaoh of the 650 
towns and cities of the State $58 per year in books at wholesale 
rates ; and deducting the probable |>ro rato for the cities and vil- 
lages, there would be about $40, upon an average, to each of tiie 
nural towns. Estimating the present population of the State at 
850,000, and dividing it by the number of towns and citiee, we 
should have an average of 1333 persons for each town and city ; 
and $40 or $50 per year in books, for this number, would appear but 
a very moderate my eatment. ITus amount, though smaU, will nefveov 
theless afford a respectable beginning for a Town Scho<d library, 
when we take into consideration that a similiar amount wiU be added 
annually thereafter. 

*' ' I congratulate you and the State,' writes H^ary Barnard, * that 
your LegisMbture has enabled you to inaugurate a true library policy 
— altogether in advance, in its practical bearings and completeness, 
in time, of anything yet attempted .' It is, indeed, an advance upon 
the efforts of our suter States, all things considered ; for taldng the 
three States which have adopted the Township systom^ Wiscomrin 
will raise more money, by nearly one-quarter, than Michigan, beaidea 
havinj? the advantage of the State pmndhasing the books, instead of 
the Tovmship Boanis as is done in Afichigan ; it is in advance of 
Ohio, whose library Fund is provided by inuKMing the tenth of a 
mill tax, while ours is ndsed by the tenth of a mill tax, and ons- 
tenth of the School Fund Income ; and it is in advance of Indiana, 
not in the amount of tax Iraised, but in the pennanency of the 
system, for in Indiana the library Law is enacted to be in foroe oi4y 
two years, and then has to paai tiie ordeal of securing a two years' 
renewal, and thus is subjected to the danger of overthrow by the 
caprice of the people, or through the mismanagement of those 
having it in charge. Our Wisconsin library Law is in advance of 
all others in providing a copy of all State Laws, Journals, and 
Documents, substantiauy bound, for each School library. 

^'It is a noble and beneficent law ; and will yet be re^jarded, 
when fully known, and its benefits begin to be realised, as the moat 
important educational measure ever inaugurated in Wisoonan." 

LOWXB CANADA. 

We have collected the following information from the able reports 
of Hon. Pierre J. O. Chauveau, Superintendent of Education. 

The Parish Libraries commenced in 1853, were ninety in number 
in 1855, and contained 47,703 volumes ; ninety-two in 1856, with 
57,493 volumes ; nine^-six izi 1857, with 60,510 volumes ; not 
including the public libraries in Quebec and Montreal Those 
intended for the use of the poorer classes of Montreal, and under 
the care of the Roman Catholic clergy, are composed of more than 
12J0OO volumes. 

The united libraries of the Superior Schools and Colleges, give a 
total of 78,300 volumes ; in 1856, 96,823 volumes ; m 1857, 113,142 
volumes. The cost of the museums and of the apparatus for the 
classes of natural philosophy, amounti to £12,750. 

The Seminaries of Quebec and Montreal, the two most ancient c| 
the establishments, receive no assistance from the State. Their 
libraries, their cabinets, and their museun^ do them great honour. 

UPPXB OAKADA. 

In connection with the schools there is established a system of 
Free Public Libraries, which may be under the contn^ al the local 
schod, or municipal, authorities, and which is also sufiported by 
local taoLand an equal amount granted from the PubHo library 
Fund. The manner of establisluag these libraries is as follows: 
The Department issues a catal<wue containing, at the present time, 
say 6,000 volumes, which have been sancUoned by the Coundl of 
Public Instruction. A local school, or municipal corporation, makes 
an appropriation, and transmits the money, and a list of such books 
as it selects, to the Department. One hundred per cent, is then 
added to the amount, and books to the value of the two sums are 
forwarded from the library Depository <^ the Deftartment. A similar 
system is adopted in suppljring the Grammar and Common Sdiools 
with maps, prints, globes, and other school and philosophical appa- 
ratus.* 

The whole number of volumes distributed by the Superintendent 
of Public Education for Upper Canada, Dr. £. B^erson, up to 
Dec. 31, 1859, has been upwards of 200,000, according to the fol- 
lowing table : — 

* A SpedAl Report on the Scbool Law of Upper Oansda* by Dr. B^enK>n Toronto, 
1858, 76 pp. 8vo., farm fUll inibnuation on the whole nibjeet of the lilnwiee, and 
coMparlwni wMattM qrstem of lODM of the States. 
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16 
88 

s 

7 
4 
6 
4 
8 

IB 
6 
9 

70 
7 
4 

85 
5 
9 
9 

90 

16 

8 


6 

229 

30 

86 

27 

1 13 

45 

46 

81 

61 

W\ 

110 

47 

25 

48 

9 

6 

15 

39 

."» 

6 

11 

6 

14 

9 

2 

9 

9 
5 

1 
8 

1 

8 

7 
. 23 
35 
85 
59 
10 

9 
80 
18 

4 

6 
... 

I 

14 
4 
6 
4 

4 

12 

18 
2 

17 

48 
1 
7 

17 
8 

n 

8 
7 

4 

1 


9 

187 

34 

106 

22 

11 

66 

lOO 

. 160 
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188 

250 

59 

40 

69 


6 
126 
29 
93 
22 
10 
40 
41 
81 
70 
79 
112 
33 
19 
50 
21 
i 


9 

183 
48 
65 
24 

nl 

? 

8 

■'2 
28 
14 
7 
«( 
2 

'\ 

3 

'8 
1 
I 
8 

1 

i 

3 
14 
" 9 
16 

•s 

4 
8 
1 
1 
2 

1 

8 
8 

I 

i 

"i 

"i 


48 
799 
151 
348 
103 

42 
156 
176 
420, 
411 
866 
647 
308 
106 
186 

62 

32 

46 
901 
855 
106 
108 

91 
128 

40 
6 
8 

69 
30 
18 
38 

46 

1 

1 

40 

111 
180 

S^ 

99 
115 
127 

i«r 

46 

10 

. . 7 

8 

. 16 

34 
24 

7 

16 
17 

14 

17 

88 

i 

86 
40 

5 
81 

7 
29 

3 
47 

9 


884 
4894 
545 
8868 
566 
348 
1468 
1886 
2320 
2803 
3751 
2540 
1214 
716 
986 
506 
886 
661 
906 
1157 
846 
877 
314 

SS 

881 

8 

886 
140 
178 
166 
. 616 
108 
887 
884 
848 
1094 
1869 

]SS 

996 

1078 

594 

689 

848 

183 

194 

-49 

375 

94 

866 

830 

884 

88 

99 

Vi 

146 

88 

896 

96 

91 

966 

186 

81 

280 

46 

885 

, 161 

149 

118 

107 

131 


4 
904 
84 
74 
67 
18 
46 
56 
70 
44 
48 
65 
47 
80 
94 
20 
15 
89 
63 
101 
30 
14 
81 
83 
19 

3 
10 

87 
8 

M 
88 

4 

8 
81 
89 
69 
81 
58 
66 

9 
86 
86 
• 90 
16 

1 

"8 

; 81 

5 
6 

"i 
i 

'8 
88 
11 
86 

69 

"i 

< 80 

i'4 
8 
6 
9 

10 
2 


err 

,w 
171 

40 

<(io 
141 

ll9 
196 

16«B 
969 
167 
848 
668 
686 
876 
608 
850 
466 
674 

«•!? 

708 
648 
961^ 

m 

Ml 
466 
466 

iS 

4191 


961 
90961 


JaonvT.lU* - 

jS^ - 


8189 
7674 
8161 


Am41 •« 


1149 


iSl " ::::::;:::::.::::...;.: 

June - 

Jnl- •• , 


5271 891 
608i .894 
812, 528 

555 447 
598 541 
685 668 

422 ^9* 


4946 

i 


IS- :::::-::.: - 


Deciniber - 

Jiwoary.iys 

Tebnwfy - 

iCMi»h •• 


184 
608 

370 
899 
581 


168 
851 

134 

49 

848 

838 

OAT 


680 


r :;EE ::;:■:;::::::,.:::;::::■.::::: :...:::: 

jmU - 


48' 18 
Ml 34 
108, 45 
39| 22 
26: 5 
11 


8M4 

4M9 
6446 


£^,:E:;-;- ::;;.::;:;.:: :;::;:.::;:::::::::::: 


141 158 
298 165 
2081 217 
8581 418 
806' 153 
59i ^ 


176* 
1941 
1619 


October * • • 

!ro»«nb«r" 

f^^MunlMir ** .. 


40 
84 

,1 

80 
2 

1 
7 

'I 

87 
16 


4 
3 
8 
11 

lis 

1 

a 

6 

*8 


9596 

1818 

871 


Ibroh - 

Jane - 

JuIt " ~~ 


22 

2 

864 

62 

41 

74 

164 

55 

4 

54 

866 

496 

464 

646 

688 

100 

62 

848 

H6 

90 

49 

86 

6 

69 

' 6 

87 

91 

46 

15 

116 

86 

119 

67 

4 

166 

81 

104 

469 

18 

14 

265 

3 

60 

78 

46 

20 

71 

39 


4 
" 10 
69 
41 
41 
61 
154 
30 

58 

167 

369 

804 

847 

684 

98 

908 

857 

166 

106 

19 

81 

10 
99 
110 
88 
18 
88 
53 
* 197 
77 
12 

ft 

100 
886 

80 
48 
108 
10 
87 
38 
70 
83 
88 
85 


15 

1889 

SI 

794 
1396 


Ananist ** .' ..*."'... 


861 


sSSber- ::::.. •.:..;..: 

Ootober " 

November* 


978 
1699 
8646 


])eoeiDber ** 


65 1« 


408 


Jenavy. im 

reuriury • • '••• 

Mart* - - 

Anrfl • .... 


66 
96 
186 

99 
24 
27 
86 
2S 
9 
. 1 

6 

» 
19 
81 
19 

1 

86 
5 

7 


87 

80 

39 

7 

4 

1 

16 

ii 

8 

'.. 
2 
1 

4 
1 


8790 
1861 


y"* „ 




IS;^ ::;;•:::;::;:;;;;::;:::::::::;::■:;;::■:::::::;::.:: 
gSSsr^:::::-::;:;:::-::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::;::::: 


•8846 
9969 

666 


Norember** 


178 


DwnrtMr •* ..,.« - 

JaiiiiW7,1868 , 


8407 
66i 

1697 
1946 


1^ :;:::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::;:::::::::::::::••* 


146» 
797 


im •« :::::::::.:::::.;:::::::.:;:::::::::..:... .: :: 


1896 


Ji*r ;; ..^ 


978 

ie9» 

971 


OcMmt - .^ 

SSS? -::■:::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-:: 


666 
8181 
8478 


JimvT. IffiV 


38 7 
98 48 
11 X 


1876 


PArwiy -^ .-..; 

Ifaroh - 


8904 
1176 


Anril •• ; 


3 
68 

1 

19 
24 
33 
14 
85 
16 


4 

1 

7 

"6 
3 


678 


Kr - :;;:::::;::;::::::;:::;;:;;;;:;:;:::.:.;;:..: 


U 


jSe •* ....k 


Ig-. : :::::::::::::::;;:::;:::::::::;::;;:;:z::::;:::- 


968 


fln&mhnr*' ... 


1669 


»<wember - ^ 

Dweoiber •* ., 


1146 
1799 
4409 






TotAltoSlstDeeember.lSM .„ 


31996 


19666 


8996 


6006 


3^ 


IMS 


3046 


1971 


707 


7655 


7577 


17615 


13946 


19688 


4081 


1976 


.88691 


906069 



DecbM6ToliuiM»reliiniedftirB»liMige.*o. . 



k to Meohmaios* IneUtotee, Ae., not tficloded in the abore 

Grand '^>tal Library Books. &o., despatohed to 8UI December, 1869 »,. 



616 

1199764 



T1i€ M eebaoiee* Inatitiites* which baT6 revived Libraries from the Depooitorj, and tho Na of VoU. oent to eaob, are, in.alphabetieal order, at follo'9r6 : 



Bariia .„ 

Ckatbam 

Cobomv 

OoiiiBfcwood 

DnunnondTiUe 
Antun 



QqsIi 



Jton „ 

lapanee ... 
Hevmarket 

Oikvflle 

^ft Perry... 



C.E. 



VoU. 

76 

158 

818 

850 

46 

6 

187 

166 

879 

150 

68 

87 

66 

866 

160 



Ysars, 
1858 

1856 

1868^ 

1856 

1867 

1850 

1858 

1858 

1868-4 

1856 

1866 

1657 

1868-fl 

1856 

1856 



Smith's Falls.. 
St.Oaft}iarhieM . 

TbQCold 

Toronto .„..,..., 
Tankleekhni... 
Whifebj 



ToUl 

Books were also sent to Leeds and Orenville Agricultund floeiet7 

McGillOoUeM, Montreal... 

Samia Dialeotle Sodetj 

Souihwold Aiiprioaltaral floctet J 

Varloiis other institutions, fto 



VoU, 
78 
168 
899 
876 
166 



3847 
908 



1867-8 
1864-9 
1860 
1866 

1666 
1867-0^ 



1886 

1867 
1866 
1860 

1861-0 



4 Inordertoaid these Institutes in the ftirther esteosloii of tbdr Ubnries, the fbUowliw section was inserted 1u the new draft of Bill, but it was withdrawn fbr ttoe 
jwssBt. gwiiig to IheojNIwsttion of those members or thalsgisktniwftt>ml»|wOMi^ who voted affdast the entire bill at emy stage :«* 96. It shftU be lawftal f9rlk» 
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JOmaAJL Of BMTCATION 



[M4T, 



to tba friends 
plaoe : 

Tablx ahawing tiie y$1\ib of artiolee sent out from the Bduoatioiial 
Pepo«itoTie« daring the jwa 1851 to 1869, mclnsive : 



idi tlM ioUoiriBg Tdble will praipe hi|^ int 

of Pablic Schools in Upper Caiiada, we inaert it in 



TliJL 



Iffrl 

xate 
laM 

1856 
1866 
1867 
1868 
18^ 



Total. 



Arfetotoa on which the IM 
Mr malt. hM been appor- 
ttonedfrom Che LeRtoltttlve 
GrwH. 



Pabltelibriigr 



nbl^Ubi 



I cti. 



61,376 
9,W7 
7,»75 

16,200 
3,882 
6,806 



Priie'Bod^ 



I ots. 



4,666 63 

9,820 87 

18,118 28 

11,810 26 

11,906 02 



$94,688 76 |66,809 98 $44,361 41 



Artiol^t 8oM 



piiceSt wiih" 

oniHiy «p- 

porRoniDent 

from the 

Qnnt. 



I,ll4 
2,981 
4,i83 
5,614 
4,389 
6,726 
6,461 
6,972 
6,679 



eU 
26 
13 
14 
18 
40 
76 
20 
05 
30 



TotftlTBlueoT 
Librmvy, Priie, 

6c^l Books, 



I cts. 

1,414 26 

2,981 13 

4,233 14 

66,890 41 

18,992 08 

22,323 45 

40,770 40 

22,766 32 

24,389 96 



$194,760 14 



The following STATisncAL Tabids hm been compiled from the 
"Trade and Navigatson Retonia" lor the yean speotfied^ show- 
ing the gross valae of books ^not maps or school amMratqs) im- 
ported into Canada. This table proves oondusiyely how incorrect 
|8 the fltatmnent that fhe operati^ o| the ^dnci^tional Depository 
interfere with the interests of the booksellers : 



YMAM. 


▼aimgfBoaka 


yilMorBaob 


Total mlwof 
Piwrinoa. 


l{l»|Mr Oaniids. 


as ::::;: 


♦iai,«80 


1141,700 


$248,680 


$ 84 


120,700 


171,732 


292,432 


3,296 


SB:::;:: 


141,176 


169,268 


300,444 


1,288 


16«C700 


P>!!2 


412,980 


2^764 


1864 


171,462 


W7,808 


479,280 


44,660 


38 ::::;; 


1JH.5M 


838,7»2 


883,14p 


25,624 


906,636 


*27,W2 


6^6,628 


101,208 


ilB :;:;:: 


234,400 


809,172 


633,572 


16,028 


171,266 


191,942 


363,197 


101,692 


1869 


ia«»067 


184,304 


323,361 


5,808 


■•••i« 


#a,6ai,6ia 


♦%«6,990 


$4,118,602 


$139,952 



N.B.--Up to 185(4, the << Trade and Kaviration JMoins "" g^ve the 
^rah^e pp bdoks entered at every port in Ouiada separately ; after 
tiiat y^v, i^e Report^ give the names of the principal ports only, 
and the rest as '* Other Ports." In 1854, the poroportion entered 
iA 1(jowor Oi^nada was within ^ of a third part of the wholak and, 
aooonfingly, in compiling this table for the years 1855-1869, the 
Tslpe es^tered in *' Other Ports'' is divided between Upp^ and 
Lower (^fmada^ in the proportion of two-thirds to the former and 
ett^-thMMl to the latter. 



II. SCHOOL LIBRARY IN BLANSHARD. 

School Section, No. 7, Blanshard, the smallest in the township, 
cgntams the Iwgest library. It is well known that tip to the present 
yeflur,The township maintained a Gbrary in each ward ; s\;ich being 
the case, and the section being in an isolated postion, the settlers 
puraluBMd a lAnury far themselves of 16d vMame% to whM was 
i^hkd a M)bath School libraiy, consisting of 100 volnmesi and to 
which has siow been added their apportionment in the divinon of the 
toirnal^p libraqr of about 60 volumes more, which makes in all not 
leiii tjuMi %^^® hundred volumes for the reading of not oye^r thirty 
ftji fifcflM^ We certainly think that this is a move whidi literally 
■peaks vohm^ for the intelligence of School Section No. 7. Who 
wiU fpitdele thi^ eciaiMe ? 



III. THE PROPSl BOOKS FOR CANADA. 

At last aniveraaiy of the Ontario Litersry Society, a opoakef 
referred to the kind of literature which should be provided for 
Canada. '<Be wiflbed,"hQ said, '' to draw partioukar attentiofn to 
the fiftot — that the mental food supplied to Canada was not altogether 
British. — Without entertaining the slightest disrespect for American 
institutions or society, he would say that if the Americans continued 
to make our literature, as they did now, they soon would make our 
laws ; and if they shaped the minds of our children, they would 
govern our children, or at any rate— our grandchildren. Now, that 
was a change which he, a^d he felt confident all Canadians likewise, 
wasvesy far from desiring to see accomplished. He therefore 
thought it very necesmy if we wished to maintain our connection 
with the mother country, that a free trade in books between Eng- 
Isiid and this Province snould be established as a means of cutting 
off the trashy and positivieJy unwholesome literature which was so 
widely extended throughout the ooimtry in tiie shape of Ledgers and 
other novelette 'pi^)er8. He hoped the public attention and the 
attention of those who governed us mentaUy as well as materially — 
would be drawn to this evil ; and in the name of the public interests 
and of the country, he called for action in the matter. He hoped 
that a healthy Canadian literature would grow up amongst us, and 
thus prevent the Americanisation, in the worst sense, of this Pro- 
vince," 

^ ■ ^1 

IV. STORY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Colerid^ was a man singularly gifted with the power of watching 
and recording the history of his own mind, and aUe in a remarkable 
dogree to estmiate its true value atthetrainiujg through which he had 
pamed. He tiius writes in regard to his earliest literary training : 

<* My early reading of faiiy tales^ and about genii, and the bke, 
had habituated me to the vast ; ana I never r^^irded my senses in 
any way as a criterion of my experience. I regvdated all my words 
by my conceptions, not by my sight, even at that age. Ought 
chikbreu to be permitted to read romances and stories oi giants, 
magicians, aivi genii ? I know not what has been sud against it ; 
bat I have formed my faith in the affirmative. I know ao other 
way of giving the mind a love of the great and the whole, Thoaa 
-who have been led to the same truths, step by step, Inrthe constant 
testimony of their senses, se^ to want a sense which I pooseas. 
Thej contemplate nothing but parts^ and all parts are neceesari]^ 
little, ajid the uniyerse to them is but a mass of little things. It is 
trae the mind may beoome credulous and prone to superstitious 
fancies by the former method. But are not experimentalists (the 
practical men) credulouS| even to madness, in believing any absur^ty 
rather than believe the grandest truths, if they have not the testi- 
mony of their own senses in their favor t I have known some who 
hftve been rationaUy educated, aa it is styled. They were mazkedi 
bjr an almost micnoscopio acuteness, but when tb^ looked at great 
tmngs, all became a blank, and they saw nothing, and denied that 
anything could be seen, and uniformly put the negafci<m of a power 
for the pos90psion of a power, and called the want of imaginaticoa, 
judgment, and tha never being moved to rapture, |4iiloaophy." 

V. IMMENSE UBBARISS. 
A late number of the ]!dinbuxgh Eeviewnrm a list of the laxgeat 
European liWaries» from which itappears tibat the Imperial labnury 
of Paris oontsins 800,000 volumes ; the British Museum 650.000 ; 
Iqiperial Public Library of St. Petersburgh 520,000 ; Royal libracy * 
at Berlin 600,000 ; R^ml Library at Munich 480,000 ; Royal 
libraiv at Copenhagen 410,000 ; bnperial library at Vienna 366, 
000 ; Univemity Library at Gottsngen 390,000 ; K/oytl Library at 
Breslau 360,000 ; Rbyal PubUc Library at Dresden 306,000. The 
libsanr of the Bvitisk Museum iasaid to contain a neater prop<uv 
tion of really valuiable books than the Paris Imperial Library, to 
ithifih it lA next in size. The catalogue aloiie, which is not y«t 
completed, occupies 997; volumes, and will en^brace wh^i^ completed 
in three or four years more, a mmion entries^ allowing the present 
rate of increase to continue. The entries will have oocupied the en- 
tire energies of a large staff of librarians and transcribing akriBSy 
during six hours a day, fora <|uarter of a century. The department 
of Amerii^an books alone is said to number 30,000 volumes— « fuller 
eoHeotion than can be found in America. The titles of the worics 
by or from. Shakespeare or Luther oocupy three volumes ; Noras or 
Erasmus, one volume ; and from this &ct it is inferred that the pio- 
portions cf universal literature, directly occupied by thoiw writers. 



Sas«Ha 
ad lour 



itendent of Bdumtioa to anbt if«eAa«»«ef* InMUimt0B, snd all oUmt ln«tt(uliotts Koehrii 



riM^MdV) nroeatfe.oum and school Mpmtoa. upon the wne Wnns •« xUfih IklWM ire ii«# ■upptied^ 
j..._ fo ike tuM$ wAtcA theifhaf)4 t i x i m m iUtd $okim,ar miur tiaiMiiU ftor wieh ' 



pofblio schools uxvd other iimtitutioDs aided hj the Lc^gUlature.' ^. 

he r«eeon eaitgned for it (<.«., that librair books were sold *' iMaw the regular retail jm^cm*^ it 
tin House e# Aaseosr-'- ""—-••»'-*•'>* » -■ — -* » ^ - — ^ ^^ ^^. 



sueh purposes; 



ins Isfrislatlve eid in Upper 
dV m Bducational Oeperti 
-poses; and In the same mann^ 



OMiadm, to establish and malntstn Ubr*. 

. rtment to Township and School IfuDid'o 

manner to establish prises of books and cM^her 



Fettlious reeeiv«o and read— Prom >¥. S. ¥ineli [deserlbed In Ca/oerl 

n^rins for aaiaOttinF into the otmpteiii* that the CMsT Boperinti 
enilfti^lMchiaflr Tn ati riit si » Asb,Mpw m» i- ips l in rstoft ^ 



In or%r to show the nature of the opposition whioh this section of the Act reoelved. and 
-. ». " flrom the *vyot« and PrMeedingR *" ~ 



to insert the fol 
JHrectorM as a ** Merchant failorj' 4kcJ and 
d«s*orBduesMnii>rlh>perOaiMAiseI]«r 
#rlMik vllh a vtow to diseon&itth« Mm iMM^ 1 



lflW.J 



90B trPPBhOAifADA. 



•re, respeottTeljy about one m serren hundred, one in a thonsatad. 
. and one in two thousand. Hm Mnsemn eontauis somewhere abont 
one-fonrlh of extant literatnre. 



VL POLICE LIBRARIBS IK NEW YORK. 

LibrarifiA for the police haye been instituted in several of the 
precincts in this city, and through the liberality of a f ew publishen, 
many valuable contributions have been made. A good sized library 
has been established at the Tombs, for the benefit of the prisoneia. 
--KT^ Com, Adv. 



h HSAI/THT OAMBa--€RI0K£T. 

Hiere is undoubtedly a much more intimate connection between 
a sound stomach and a sound intellect than most people dream of. 
Thereis no one so peevish as vour dyspeptic sufferer. And therefore, 
let us enquire, where on all this contment we have to look for the 
men of the most po«rerfal physical trames. Is it not to the western 
settlements where men have had the advantage in early life of the 
adventures of the hunting ground, and the healthy exericise of an 
almost exclusive ont-<foor fife ? And we do not think that the 
comparison need be confined to purely physical characteristics. An 
uncouth race of men are the giants of Kentucky and Illinois ; rough 
in manners as ih person ; but they are not as a whole of small men- 
tal calibre, or of such a class as you can safely treat with the smallest 
mark of msd a in , We mention these as well developed intellects, 
among what may be called the stUl partially civilized districts of the 
interior, where the healthful exercise of out door life, labor and 
sport, was one of the chief modes of youthful training a quarter of 
a century or more a^. As a further case in pomt applicable 
likewise to the Amancan people, we might instance the name of 
Webeter, whose fondness for out-door exercise was proverbial^ and 
whose finest oratorical pictures were drawn from natural scenes with 
wldch 1^ fondness lor rural exerciae had rendered him familiar. 

Jn England at this moment the wealthier classes who can afford 
their sons an education, would as soon think of omitting from the 
curriculiHii tbe conttnonecft bianthas of a paUto«ohool tnaning, as 
ncj^rlectii^ a thorough, soun«L healtl^, phjrvical tr»^|myig A , nf\ it m 
this training, after all, which makes your goardsman the bravest, 
readiest and often the most powerful fellow in the baittle-ield. 
Witness Bakklava. Count up the list of the dead— the men who 
first rushed down that terrible valley ; and of the six hiindred sbdn, 
you wiU find how large a proportion were men ol giiod family and 
who had led what ajppeared to be an easy life, but who were never- 
theleas thoroughly, perfectly trained in manly sports, and phyaioal 
enduianoe. And what is it but such training that has made tbe 
aristociacv of England at this moment the finest portion, even in 
physical aQvek>pment, of the population of the countiy ? In strength 
and manljr beauty they are as a whole the superiors of the other 
classes. It is no hot-bed nursery thai has brought about such a 
result On the contrary itis the intelligenoe which has ^yrtftb l^^d them 
to Recover, that strength and exenase go hand in hand, and that ii 
the aristocracy ol En^pand is to hold its own against the advancing 
intellectual and momed power of the middle oluiwa, it mnst be by 
establishing the vezy highest standard of physical aa well as mental 
education. 

Among ourselves at home — with our work-a^^ay notiona, and be 
it spoken quietly, our bread-and-butter wanti^ it is a great satisfac- 
tion to find that healthy, out-door sport is not entirelv neoleci^ 
and we do think that in this respect the Model School autihoritMa 
here have set a most valuable example, in establishing a gymnasti^e 
school in the Institution. As a mere stimulant to study— apart 
from tIfSS p^iical gi^&wtJi which iis the certain tendency of manly 
8port»*-^e Goodwin dspBitmeni o£ J>r. B,jaimm*^ cetaUiahittenI is 
invaluable ; sncf we- itwtt ervery boy in the «dhool finds time to golo 
the ericket-gxound* — Leader. 

2. VALUE OP NATIONAL GYMNASTICS. 
The onflii^ naaitQhea of last saaeon and the inteorMAtliay exelted, 
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become a little more fiashionable amongst both sexea. La^es wiDt 
more, and wear thicker boots for that purpose. I^wt winter they 
skated a mat deal, and this winter we hope will skate a good deal 
more ; and we do not doubt tiiat these exercites, as well as riding, 
rowing, and bowling, will henceforward become everjr year more 
general The men, too, have been giving their digestions a slif^ht 
fillip, b^ frequenting gymnasiums a nttle, hunting a Gttie, loUmg 
nine pins a little. iSome few will play cricket a Kttfe. Btrt 
we honestly confess we stiU feel somewhat despondent about the 
prospects of "exercise,*' because we feel that to become general, 
useful, destructive of dyspepsia, consumption and hypochondria, 
and all the ills that follow in their train, it must hie sought and 
obtained for its own sake, and with a hear^ relidi and enjoyment 
of it, not resorted to as part of a course of medicine, and swafiowed 
with wry faces, and fled from at the eariiest possible moment To 
give it its proper position in the popular estimation in America, our 
men of sedentary habits must unoefgo a little moral change. As 
long as business occupies their minds as intensely and eamestiy aa 
it does now, they will never get any lasting good either from cridcet 
or anything else, because they willnelrer take upeither bat or ball wiA 
thorou^ spirit ; as long as we so oft to the country, and mount our 
horses, and seize our nfies wi^ doubts, and reluotanoe, and mis- 
givings, with anxieties innumerable about bills payaUe and bSIs 
receivable, and cases and points wcriglung us'down, and seaae the 
first decent opportunity of hurrying back to town, and " budding 
down,'' we might as well submit to our dyspepsia without a struggle. 
Exercise, like everything else which involves effort, to betiiofou^^ 
ly enjoyed, and to be thotougMy profitable, must be cuMivatM 
steadily, year after year. As long as we rush about, iiow and then, 
when there happens to be '< a rage " in eridtet, just as there is a rate 
in chess, and a rage in bass ball, and a rage in rope-walking, or In 
obedience to a doctor's orders, as a last resouce, bitters and toiiio 
faffing, our exercise will be painfo^ laborious, and a bore. W* 
must take exef«ise steadily, boldly, and because we like it ; take a 
holiday noW and then all the year round, and not be ashamed of it, 
if we wish to love cricket, or horse-baok riding, or rowing. 

Now, if we want to make out-door sports raey of ^e soil, to 
become good crideetera, to become bold nders, ardent hunters, and 
get through life withoiit behig dependent f6r all our energies on our 
high strung nerves alo^e, we must begin by making it re yatabie to 
amuse one's self, hf exalting health kbove business in we pcAiic 



to have led some people to the condusion that a new era is 
about to be inauguraMU that every dpctor, lawyer, editor and mer- 
diant in the country will henceforward devote hnnsolf to the bat and 
ball, and present Mmself to the itdsniring gaae ht hk friends 'With a 
pair df rosy ^eeha and astdnutth of leather; that dya^epaia will 
become an historical disease like the leprosy, and the vendors of 
bittefs be obliged to call meetings of their creditors and wind up 
theiraiaifA '^ 

That a good deal of progreaa towaods greater health has beeii Biadd 
within the last few years nobody can deny. Active exerdae has 



estimation, instead of keeping it subordfaiate to it. A VoUng 
must be able to Ux^ his friends in the face and say — '* I am goinff 
for a day*8 cricketing or fisldng, and . I'm not ashaoned of it f* and 
his friends must learn to feel, on hearing the annouiM^ement. that he 
is a lucky dog^ and not tiiat he is a hopdess vagabcmd. — IT. T. Tvfne$, 

3. PHYSICitL GAMES IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

The English of the higher and middling ranks have the advantage, 
thus far^ over the corresponding dassffis in America, in the taste for 
outdoor exercise and rural sports that d)aj»fiterizea them. Hence 
comes their acknowledged physiological superiority over us, aa ai 
general thing — their well-oompaeted names, dear eompkzions^ and 
genenj look of health and strength. SogMrthing of thia ia doubtleas 
due to the dimate. But our cHmate and air are good enou£^ for 
strong and robiist persona ; and strong and robust it is the buainess 
of every one to make himself, and to teaeh hia children to become* 
And we rejoiee to see that the necessity of a reform in our natural 
habit ia this respect ia beginning to be widdy recognised and {](rovi- 
ded for. All over tbe Northern Statea^ ball clubs ape forming, and 
friendly tinala of skill between rival societies are taking place, whidi 
can hane none other than beneficial efiecta. Boating, too, ia fast 
beceming the nde initead of the exception among young men of 
the daaaea removed i^vm manual labor. They are growing into 
fixed inatitutions in almost all the CoBfiges, and tiba genexoua atiife 
between them fior superiority haa beocHne t^ annual festival gi widen 
spreMl and increasiitt interest. Gynnastio exerdses!, too» ttca 
entering much mqre than ever before into the plana of education at 
our OoUegaa and higher Sofaook. 

This ia all aa it aheuld be— ^ealy there should, be a great de4 more 
of it We cen well remember the time when it was thought a part 
of reUgioua duty, on the pairt ol certain persons having thadirection 
of education to r^pvesa.and discount th» gameaand ptays in whidi 
chUdren at onc» incieaae and repair thohr i«srvou» energy. Una 
f ol^, we tniaty ia now utterly exploded. The truth that man lias a 
dul^ te hia body, a doty whidi should be in0«lo»ted in childhood 
and youth, is forcing itself on. even the most pheometie sehod-nuMK 
terst But it ia not yet aa wdl understood ae it should be. Bodily 
exeadB^ o^jlght to bey< net meatsly. permitted,, but enooursfled and 
prompted fairall teaeherafit ias their vtMtftiion. Suitaljie grounds 
and buildiiw diould be pre^rided for thaae poxpoMs by the puUiCv 
just aa miach aa the schoolhousee and afoaretua of intellectual 
instruction. The fundamental truth that the body diould be the 
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fint object m a wise ednofttion, and the mind the ^eoond, should 
n6T«r be lost sight of, and it should acoomnany and modify the 
whiAe prooeas of education as long as it is in the hands of teadiers. 
And tlien the pupils should be nu^ to understand, when dismissed 
to their own care, that their whole life is but a continued course of 
education, in which the body is still to have its due share as well as 
the mind. We are yet but beginning to appreciate, as we should 
do, the vital importance of physical strengUi and bodily health to 
the development and advancement of that true and high civilization 
whi(^ it is the main task of man on this planet to promote. Over- 
stimulation and over-cramming are the mischiefs which now haunt 
our school-houses, and what with the increase of taskwork in school- 
honrs and the retrenchment of the hours of play and sleep, by 
tfl«ks out of school, it may be well doubted whetiier the boasted 
improvements in education have really made it of more value than 
it was fifty years ago. — i^. Y, Tribune, 



4. GYMNASIA IN COLLEGES. 

Gymnasiums are becoming the vogue at some of the American 
seats of learning- Gymnastic pursuits have been introduced and 
actively praotised in Harvard and Yale Colleges ; and after three 
months of exercise, it has been ascertained that the consequent 
development in the chest and arms has been an ckverage increase in 
the measure of the chest of 1 7-^ inches ; of the upper arm (above 
the elbow,) 1 2-5 inches ; 8-9 inches — pretty good evidence of the 
beneficial ^^focts of physical training. 

Amherst Collie has determined to spend $5000 in erecting a 
brick gymnasium building, 70 by 50 feet, with bowliuff alleys over- 
he^i, and dressing rooma in one end. Amherst, as well as Wilhams, 
is the recipient of new and rich private bounties. — Samuel Hitchcock, 
of Brimfield, who gave 410,000 a few years ago, now offers a similar 
sum, to be devoted to scuiolarships, not limited to students intending 
to be clergymen. Another, but as yet unknown benefactor, 
gives |4iaOO more. These, with the $2500 for the srmnaaium, will 
make |16,500 towacds the |25,000 required by the State grant. 

In regard to these improvements the ^. Y. Times wys: We think 
it not at all improbable that this establishment of gymnasia at our 
two principal seats of learning — ^Harvard and Yale — ^within the last 
few moutu, is an event whioi, little attention as it excites, will 
influence the future of the country a good deal more than many of 
the be-lauded political changes among us. 



5. A SOCIAL NECESSITY. 

A cricket match is not without a moral. The eager interest with 
which the ups and downs of the match are watched, tells of more 
than a fondness for that manly game. And the attractiveness of 
the qports which are bein^ hastily provided for the passing Fair, is 
laden with the same prosaic truth. More play is wanted. More 
recreation must be provided, unless the children and youth of our 
Canadian cities are to |prow up with half the proper quantity of bone 
and mnacle, and with but a fracttonal part oi the elasticity of spirit 
which of right belongs to them. It is not enough that there is 
occasional relief from the school, the store, and the workshop. 
What is needed is a systematic recognition of the value of the play- 
gromid and the imp<n:tance of ampk means of general recreation, 
as Well for the cultivation of the health as for uie preservatiim of 
thd morals of the eommtmity. 

Our pubfic schools, we are aware, are not unmindful of the 
amusement of their pupils. They are provided with space, where 
girls may skip and boys play leap-frog without interference by churl- 
ish neighboun — ^with swmgs and gymnastic poles, to give strength 
of limb and activi^ of body to the race of 8<^ool-folk. There 
amusement ends. Flay goes no furtiier. Oaer Howell hae a cricket- 
ground, managed upon approved exclusive principles. But for boys 
not gomg tb sohom — ^f or youth released from desk ot bench — ^f or 
full-grown men tied down to sedentary pursuits, and longing for 
exercise— what have we in thete glorv>ua months of summer and 
autumn ? Poaitivdy nothing. The sight of bat and baH and wicket 
on some vacant lot, 50 h 100, does not disprove the remark. As a 
rule, play is deemed too trifling a thing to uiink about Recreation 
is left to chance, as thou^ physica] development, and inspiring, 
harmless frolic, were b^ieath the notice of the staid philosophers 
who take education and morals under their peculiar care. Let us 
not wonder that pent-up 'vitality, debaned nee scope and heaMry 
associations, expends itself in more questionable directions ; or 
that our youHi generally, deprived of invigorating exereiBe, turn 
out '* a stunted, weak, degeneiated race." 

JBTowhere, perhaps, is the value of education, as ordinarily under- 
stood, more appreciated. And even of sanitary improvement our 
civic rulers axe not unmindful Commodious school-houses attest 
the wise HberaHty of those who are charged with educational respon- 
sibSitieB. The amoimts expended in fencing and planting the open 



spaces which are reserved as breathing spots for the city when it 
shall be more densely populated, prove not less clearly the extent of 
effort to promote pubhc health. One other thing is yet required — 
free spaces, where city clerks and artisans, where city childi^n large 
and small, may indulge in harmless sport, and so gratify the natunl 
instinct of an organization which if ever it is to be developed, must 
have free and fr^uent exerdse. 

The larger quMtion of indoor recreation for the multitude, if 
less seasonable, is not less urgent in its nature. Winter will reveal 
the craving, the obvious want : shall it also witness no other supply 
than that which lecturer or wandering songster or buffoon may 
choose to furnish ? It is a question which those interested in social 
reform will do well to ponder. — Olobe, 



6. MILITARY DRILL IN ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
A meeting was hvtely held at the Thatched House 'Cftvem, for the 
purpose of adopting measures for the estaUishment of pr^minazy 
mibtary drill in our great educational establishmentR as a sort of 
nursery for Kifle Volunteers in years to come. Lord Elcho occupied 
the chair, and the meeting was well attended by a large number of 
hiffhly influential personages. Opinions were read from Lord 
Paunerston, the Bishop of London, Lord Brou^^uun, Lord Lynd- 
hiurst, the Bean of uhrist Church, (late Master of Westminister 
School, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and others, in favour of the move- 
ment ; and Lord Elcho stated that he had also received the concur- 
rence of the Duke of Cambridge, Earl Granville, Lord John Russell, 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord AsUbumer, and others thereon. Resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously, expressive of an opinion that, with 
a view to the permanence of a viJunteer force, it was desiFable that 
elementary military drill should be estabhshed in all public and 
other schools as a part of the general education, being also calcu- 
lated to afford physical development as well as great moral improve- 
ment of the pupils. One resolution, moved by the Provost of Eton, 
who ought to be an authority or such matters, was as foUows : — 
''That where elementary dnll has been estabUshed it has been 
found to conduce to the (fiscipline and order of schools, and to the 
mental advaiioeiuciit of scholiurs as well to their physical development 
and improvement.'* 

7. BOSTON SOHOOLS-COLLBGE BOAT RACES. 

It is really a pleasant sight to pass through the schools on Bome 
days. The rooms at this season are decorated with flowers ; the 
black-boards, the most useful invention since the art of printing, are 
covered with excellent drawings ; frequently whole schools of misses 
will be dressed in white and garianded with flowers, and eveiy lad 
looks his best. But best of all is the fi^ow on their young faces, all 
alive with the spirit that wells up from hearts untouched by sorrow, — 
unwnmg by the struggles of mature life. 

The musicial festival, by twelve hundred children selected from 
the schools, was similar and perhaps in some respects superior to 
that of last year. There were fit^g and excellent wends spoken by 
the friends of education, and the whole was gratifying to those who 
pour out money freely for the benefit of the next generation. 

On the 26th a college regatta occured at Worcester. Yale College 
entered for the cont^ its six-oared shell boat, the Ytde ; Brown 
University entered a six-oared lap streak, the AUat^ta ; Harvard its 
six-oaredsheli, iib.eH^rv<»rd ; and a six-oared lap streak, Avon. Har- 
wsrd won the prize of a silk flag and signal, by making the distance of 
three miles in nineteen minut^ and eighteen seconds, which is not 
the best time it has made. Ya2ecame in next, in twenty minutes 
and e^teen seconds. The regatta was continued the following day, 
and Tale won the prise of |100, by making the three miles in 
nineteenminutes fourteen seconds ; the jSarvar(2cameintwo seconds 
behind. — Correapondenee of the Montreal Pilot. 

losrnal of (Btutd&tm for. %^tr Csnal^a. 

TORONTO: JUNE, 1860. 



The Nsw School Act will be inserted in our next Number. 



NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

The present session of the Normal School doses on the 14th 
June. Application for teeehers ehould be made without deky. 
The next session of the school will commence on the 8th August. 
Application for admission should be made in person not later 
than the first week a£ the session. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 

GRANT OF UPPER CANADA, FOR THE 

YEAR I860. 

CtraUar to the Clerk of each CowUy^ dtyy Tovnij and Village 
Munieipality in Upper Canada, 

8iR, — I haye the honour to transmit herewith, a certified 
copy of the apportionment, for the current year, of the Legis- 
lative School Grant to each City, Town, Village, and Township 
in Upper Canada. This apportionment will he payable at this 
Office, to the Agent of the Treasurer of your Municipality, on 
the I St of July, provided that the School Accounts have been 
duly audited, and, together with the Auditors and Local Super- 
intendents' Reports, have been transmitted to the Department 
" The statistics of school population for 1859, upon which the 
prAent year's apportionment is based, have been carefully 
revised and corrected in this Department. Many inequalities in 
the apportionment have thus been removed* and all parts of the 
Province share in the grant upon equal terms, and in accordance 
with the demands made upon each locality, for school accommo- 
dation and instruction. By this means also a more just and 
equitable apportionment has been made to those new and thinly 
settled Counties where poor schools have heretofore existed, and 
where the ordinary Legislative and Municipal grants have not 
been sufficient to enable Trustees to sustain the schools during 
the school year. 



Where Separate Schools existed in 1859« the turn apportioned 
to the Municipality has been divided among the Common and 
R. C. Separate Schools therein, according to the average attend- 
ance of pupils at these Schools during that year, as reported 
by the Trustees. In former years it was found that to appor- 
tion to each Munieipality, according to school population, and 
then afterwards to apportion an additional sum to the Separate 
Schools in such Municipality, out of the General School Grant, 
was unduly deducting from Municipalities in which there are no 
Separate Schools, and unduly adding to tiie apportionment of 
those Municipalities in which Separate Schools do exist — such 
as Cities, Towns, and Villafl;es. If the apportionment be 
increased to any Municipalities beyond the proportion of school 
population, it ought to be so increased to the poorer Counties 
and Townships, rather than to the wealthier (Sties, Towns, and 
Villages ; for it is in these latter that Separate Schools are chiefly 
established. 

The gross sum apportioned this year is the same as that of 
last year. • 

I trust that the liberality of your Council will be increased 
in proportion to the growing necessity and importance of 
providing for the sound and thorough education of all the youth 
of the land. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Education Office, E. RYERSON. 

Torontoi 31st May, I860. 



ApporHcnm/mt to Town$kip9/or I860. 
1. Ooxmrr or Olxvqabst. 

TowBAhlpt. ApfortloiiaieBt. 

ChvIoMeiilHirKh |5S4 00 

Do flor8e!»nite8cliooii9l00 00 

KeivoB MO 00 

UncMtar 47S00 

Do for Sepwato Schools 4100 

I«5hi«I 63S 00 

Do forSeiMmtoMMwli 70 00 

$ni 00 $2097 00 
Totel for Goanty fSSOS. 

2. COVSTT or 8TOBMOVT. 

Cornwall |09l 00 

Finch 246 00 

OnMbmck 060 00 

Bozborottgh 3«0 00 

$1886 00 
7L COVHTT or DUVDAS. 

Malllda |67S 00 

Hoontain 4S4 00 

wiDiMiMiMiish on 00 

Wtacbcfter 478 OO 

mosoo 

4. CovsTT or Pbhoott. 

Alfrwl Iioo 00 

Odcdoote ^ 167 00 

HavkMboiy BMt ^ 807 00 

Do Ibr Scpwate Schooli ... 801 00 

HMrkailMU7 Wcct , 847 00 

Loofnima 188 00 

Kwtagwirt, North 810 00 

nuK^mntf^ Boath 174 00 

_, 80100 11088 00 

VDMflorCoqii^#1780. 

6. Govarr or ftusovu. 

OMBWd«e «106 00 

108 00 

888 00 

808 00 

1880 00 



8. CouvTT or CAaUROV. 

Fitw<9 tW •• 

Do ft>r Sepanto Bohoola 084 00 

Oloucorter 40 00 

Do IbrSepmteBohooto 80 00 

Qoalbooru 818 80 

Gower, Korth 807 80 

Httnfl^ 884 00 

Marsh •. 178 80 

Martborongh 886 00 

Nepean 470 00 

Do for Separate Schools 18 00 

Oigoode 878 00 

TortNrfton 08 00 

8188 00 88108 00 
ToUl for Oouxity $8841. 



7. OouvTT ov OaasTiuba. 

$764 00 

BdwanUbnrgti 886 00 

Do for Separate Schools. |8« 00 

Gower, South 118 00 

Oiford-^n Bideau 606 00 

Wollbnl 806 00 

Do lbr8epara8eBcho(ris 80 CO 

$48 00 $8868 00 
Total for Ooontr $8886. 



8. OOVHTT OV LBMDO. 

dBargesB^Soiilh.....^ 8506 00 

Do forSepantoScfaools... $18 00 

Orosby* North .............m.m........... — ... S7$ $0 

Craobj. Sooth 880 00 

Sliaa>ethtowii $77 00 

Blmslcy. Soolh 1417 00 

Citl4r »1 ^ 

Leeds and Laasdown*, Front 440 00 

Do IbrBop. Schools 80 00 

IieodO and Laii8dowiie» Rear 886 00 

ToneeandBnoHtFronl 400 00 

Tooge and BiooOt, Bear m 00 

$4000$86i000 
TMal Ibr Con^ $8880. 



8. GOWTT or T.A»A»». 

Bafthorrt 8861 00 

Beckwith 850 00 

BoJireeB, North 184 00 

Drihoosleaadljairant 101 00 

DarUag m 00 

Drunmond 200 00 

Blnd^, North 207 00 

Lanark 388 00 

Mantagiie 486 00 

Pakenham 386 00 

EVMV 477 «0 

Sherbrooke, North 81 00 

Sherbrooke. South 88 00 

— $8ai4 00 
10. OOUKTT OF ReBPRBW. 

AdouMtou 107 00 

AlgonaandBrudeiMtt 84 00 

AUoe and Patewawa 9i 00 

Ba«Dt> BlittaAeld and BrouKfaan :i30 00 

BNMDlar 182 00 

Grattan 188 00 

Hortott 176 00 

MoNab 885 00 

Pmnbroka 66 00 

Bom 171 00 

Sebastopol 81 00 

Stallbrd 80 00 

Westmeath 881 00 

WUberfbrce 185 00 

— $806800 

11. COVVTT or FaOVTBHAC. 

Bedford. (Men. Geo and Palmervton $18100 

HtBcMnbrooke and Kannabee 66 00 

KbMSton 484 00 

Do for Separate Schools $81 00 

Longbboroogh 801 00 

PItMmrgh and H<Mra Island 468 00 

Do Sep. Soho(^ 48 vo 

Portland. Barrie and Olarendon 876.00 

dtorrliwton 848 00 

▼dfo Island 888 00 

Do for Separate Schools ... 80 00 

$118 00 88325 00 
VoM Ibr Oonnty $8488. 
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1& Voxnrtr or A]>siKtfvov. 



Amh«r«t laland 1141 00 

Aii^fl0Mui4Ky«dar 6100 

OindMi. Bh* «H ^ 

Do for SeiMinto School |M 00 

BniMlown 596 00 

shcOMd « aw 00 

Do for Sejnnte Schools S2 00 . 



Total for County faOSl. 



$«6 DO |19ift 00 



U. COVVTT o» Liiniox. 

Adolphttsfeown: ♦ «7 00 

FrBdeHekBbnrKb, Koreh 216 00 

Fredorioksbunsb, South 116 «0 

Richmond 45B 00 



tasi 00 



1«. OOVHTT or PmiTOB Bl^WAKD. 

AmelwiiburKh ^ 1868 00 

Atbol 208 00 

BWlowoU 407 00 

HiOier ^„ iOfl 00 

Mwyiburjfh 481 00 

SophiasbQrgh 200 00 



$2100 00 



15. COUHTT Of HA8T1V09. 

£lsevir $86 00 

Hongorford 610 00 

HuntliMidon..,.. S18 00 

Madoo and Tudor 485 00 

Mwrmora 176 00 

Bawdon IM 10 

Sidney 648 00 

Thurloir 406 00 

Do for Separate Schoob $86 00 

Tyondina^ 810 00 



Total for County $8978. 



$B6O8$I0MOO 



16. County of Kokthuxbxb&ibik 

Aiawick «..,., $108 $0 

Brighton 4fiO 00 

Cnmabe 4(U 00 

HaJdimand ^«..... 718 00 

Hamilton S7$ 00 

Mani^han, South ^.. ITS 00 

Murray 486 00 

P«fcy 488 00 

Do for SaparmU School! $86 00 

Seyxnonr ....;-. ^ .^ 489 00 



Total IbrOonnty $8878, 



$86 00 $8848 00 



17. OOUHTT OF DlTBHAlC. 



Cartwrisht 

Oaiaa 

ClaAa^ 

DavUncton 

H«pa 

Mai 



874 4 



« ^ 511 68 

$8778 00 

18. COUFTT OF PBTKBBOBOUOH. 

Aaphodar ^ $868 00 

Belmont and Methuen... 98 00 

I>ouro 333 00 

Dummaraiid Burieiffh 254 00 

Enniamore >.„....* 98 00 

Monaffhan, North ^....* ^ 91 OO 

0*on«*ee ^ 606 00 

Smith and Hanrey 280 00 



19. CCUHTT 09 TiCWJBll. 

Bldon 210 00 

Bnrfly 411 00 

FentlM and Bezley 886 00 

Mavlpon MB 00 

Opa 876 eo 

Vorolam and Somarrille 147 00 

$B0£f0O 



20. OoiryTT or Ohkauo. 
i 

Brock $667 00 

Mara and Bama 288 00 

. Pickaring 1018 00 

Beach 696 00 

Scott 264 00 

SencDir Island ..^ 79 00 

Thorah , 180 00 

Uxbridffe 460 00 

WMtby ^... 381 00 

Whitby. Bart \. „ 44100 

$486900 

21. Coum or ToBK. 

Etobieoko $894 00 

^0 forSapantaSchoola $16 00 

G«orgfna 161 00 

Owimmbniy, North 187 00 

Qwmimbaiy.BMt 669 00 

King ^ 878 00 

Harkham 1018 00 

r Scarborough ^ 617 00 

Tanghaii » 908 00 

Do for Separate Schools 21 00 

Whitchurch 664 00 

York ..*..... 1086 00 

Do for Separate Schools 06 00 

$138 00 $6271 00 
Total fbrOMDty $8484. 

28. COUHTT OF PSBI*. 

Albion 8689 00 

Oaledon 560 00 

ChtagoaoMMy 848 00 

Gore of Toronto 187 00 

Toronto 800 00 

$9919 00 

28. COITTTT OF SiXCOX. 

A(^ala $252 00 

Bam 881 00 

Floe -, 116 00 

Gwfllimbary, West 410 00 

Inntaftl 472 00 

Medonta 187 00 

Mono 498 00 

Mutannr 189 00 

Nottawaaaga 409 0» 

OrilliaaudMatohedaBh 161 00 

Do for Sep. Schools (OriUia) $50 00 

Oro 488 00 

Suanidale 66 00 

Tay and Tiny 208 00 

Teoumseth 555 00 

Tossorontio 91 00 

Venpm 90 00 

Do forSepaMteSefaooli 10 00 

$69 00 $4847 00 
Total for County $4416. 



24. COUVTT OF HaUTOH. 

Biiquosing < » ,...«.« ^ $806 00 

Nasasgaweya 259 00 

Nelson 486 00 

Do for Separate Schools $12 00 

Traftdirar 567 00 

$18 00 $8180 00 
Total for County $2142. 

26 COVVTT or WSRTWOBTH. 

Ancaiter $482 00 

Barton^ 251 00 

Beverley 708 00 

Binbrooke « 199 00 

Flamborougbw Bast 847 00 

Do for Separate Schools... $41 00 

FUmborough. West 433 00 

GhuDiford 241 00 

Saltflaet ...» 299 00 

$4100 \ 
Total for County $8006. 



96. QcnTKTX av BEAJn. 

Townabtpi. 

Brantford $679 00 

Burford 780 00 

DumlHes, South 486 00 

Oakland 64 00 

Onondaga 900 00 



87. CoUHTT OF LiVCOLV. 

Caistor $888 00 

CUnton ^ 888 08 

Gainsborough 841 00 

Grantham 886 00 

Do for Sapante Sehoola $68 00 ... ^ 

Grimsby 804 0$ 

Louth 800 00 

Nii«ara SIS 00 



Total for County $2047. 



$58 00 $1904 00 



88. CoUVTT OF WBLUlVI). 
Bertie 


.. $290 00 


OhT^land 


... 204 00 


Pelham 


... 899 00 

... 301 00 




.. 814 00 


TbonM ,.. ..r,- 


... 800 00 


Wainfliwt 


... 858 00 


Wflloughby 174 00 







$2130 00 

29. COUHTT or IUjjoimavi). 

Canborongh $167 00 

Csyuga, North 899 00 

Cayuga, South 108 00 

Dawn .- 127 00 

Moulton and Sherbrooke 848 00 

Oneida 818 00 

Do for Separate ScbooU ,...^...^. $46 00 

Rainhara 294 00 

Seneca 407 00 

Waipole ^ w.. 572 00 

$48 00 08829 00 



Total for County $8875. 



80i CousTT or Nowouu 

CharlotteviUe $484 00 

Houghton ■ 891 00 

Middleton 276 00 

Townsend 837 00 

Walsingfaam 487 00 

Windham 863 00 

Do for Separate Schools $ 9 00 

Woodhouse ^^^_^ 383 00 . 

$900 $8061 00 
Total for County $8070. 



SL COUSTT OF OXFO&I>. 



Blandford 
Bk 



789 00 

606 00 

Ni8Sonri,Bast 400 00 

Norwich. North 448 00 

Norwich, South 388 00 

Oxfbrd, North 800 00 

Oxford, Bast 8«l 00 

Oxford, Wert «8 00 

Zorra^Bast 568 00 

Zonx West 406 W 

$460100 



88. COUVTT OF WATBBLOO. 

DumfHes, North ....„ 



$409 40 
904 00 
000 00 



Waterloo 

Weliesl^ ......*.4..M....A*....t 

Do fmr Separate Schools $109 00 

WiUoot 670 00 

Do for Separate Schools 78 00 

Woolwich 688 00 



Total for County $8688. 



$181 00 $8347 00 
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88. COUHTT 01 WBLLINGTOV. 

Toimthlps. AppoitloamtDt. 

Amaranth ., $118 00 

Arthur ^d Luther 967 00 

Do for Sep^rato SohoQb $187 00 

Sramon 446 00 

Bdii 616 00 

G«niflnu» 4M00 

€hiei|»h 300 00 

Maryborough 288 00 

Minto 100 00 

Nkjhot ... 8*4 00 

Do tor Separate Sohoola 88 00 

Bnl. 60100 

nikington »7 00 

Do for Separate Schools 83 00 

Pariiueb 585 00 

$188 00 $4292 00 
Total for Ctottn^ $41175. 



$4. OqjJWjT Of 6b«x. 

Artemflfia $377 Op 

Beutliiek 836 00 

OoUfngwood 180 00 

Dvrlv • 181 00 

Bgremont 177 00 

Buphrabia 178 00 

Oleneli^ 886 00 

Holhind 886 00 

Melaiicthoa 180 00 

Normatiby 885 00 

Ogpnj 810 00 

Proton 170 0$ 

SkVlnoan^ 878 •• 

...« ^ 150 00 



$8748 0$ 



86. Conrrr of Pbbth. 

Blanchard ^ $446 00 

Downie 446 00 

Earthope, Worth 404 00 

Bwthope, Booth 888 00 

BlHee 815 •$ 

Do for BepMwte Bcboola $17 00 

Bhna 885 00 

Vnllarton 884 00 

Hihbert „ 306 00 

176 60 

„ 8iO 00 

^,... 18$ 0$ 

$87 00 $8485 00 
fbia) for OoamgF $84Biw 



36. CotniTT oy HvBov. 

Ashil^ $810 00 

nddi^ 896 00 

Ooibome t. 888 00 

Goderkili 468 00 

Grey 9B» 00 

Bm9 848 00 

Howlok 107 00 

HuBbIO ^ 885 00 

MeGUlimv o.. 444 00 

XttKJIiop «.......« $48 00 

MoRff^ ^«, im 0$ 

Sts^lkgr ^ #11 00 

8tepb«» 244 00 

Tudkersniith... ., „.. «U 00 

Tumberrr.., , , 77 00 

UibonvB , 484 00 

WtwaooBh , ,„ , 358 00 

$8878 00 
87. COUVTT OV Bl^UCB. 

An^D,Ami|»l$iui Alboi^wde $804 00 

Braat ^ 878 00 

Bnwo „. «... 287 00 

OMTick 215 00 

Do for Separate Schools $80 00^ 

Culrosa 11$ 00 



87. GOTJVTT OV Bmucm—OimHnued, 

Towtkablpt. 

Greenock 107 00 

Do for Separate Sohools 31 00 

Huron 813 0$ 

Klncardfaie „ 270 00 

Kinlois „ 100 0$ 

Saogeen HO 00 

$51 00 $8167 00 
Total for Goun^ $8918. 



38. OOUHTT OF MlDPLBSBX. 

Adelaide $366 00 

Oairadoe 458 00 

Delaware 158 00 

Dorohester, Iforth 646 00 

BkAnd 332 00 

Labo 454 00 

Tendon 008 0$ 

Metcalfe 186 00 

M«» 868 00 

Kisaouri, Weet 367 00 

Wertaufcister 659 Oq 

Do forSepamteSchooUi... 817 00 

Williams 414 00 

Bo for Separmto Schools. 80 00 



1V>taI for Ckninty $8880. 



$37 00 $5283 00 



30. COUITTT OF JilAilJf. 

Aldboroogh ^ $259 OO 

Bayham 56I 00 

Dorchester* South 218 oo 

Dunirieh 344 00 

Malahide 663 00 

Southirold. 788 00 

T«r»o«th 648 $0 



40l OOWTV OF EbOT. 

$r8 00 

Chatham ....« 897 00 

Dover, Bast and Week SM $0 

Hanritfli ..« „ „. «tt 6$ 

Howard „ „ 40$ 00 

Oxford 880 00 

B»lcigh 4i7 ^ 

Do for Separate Schools $58 00 ... ^ 

Bomney e5 00 

Tilbury, East ... 14$ ^ 

Zone , 188 88 

$68 00 $8788 0$ 
Total for Oowity$n«L 



41. Oopwrr OF Lambtov. 

•8 $80$ $0 

Bnoka « 804 8$ 

Dawn 88 08 

BiwiskiUeii 76 0$ 

Buplpeaiia .„ 886 $$ 

Moore $1$ ^ 

Hymptoa $80 00 

Sanda , 188 00 

Sombra , 131 00 

Warwiok « 40il 0$ 

~00 



4$, COUSTT OV 9<BM^ 

Anderdoa „., $|07 00 

Colohester .....^ 889 00 

Gosfleld ^. — „. 881 00 

Maidstone «... 191. 00 

lo for Separate Sohools ...... $47 00 

Maiden , $06 00 

Ifersea 254 00 

Bochester 106 00 

Sandwich 4M 00 

Do for Separsite Schools 48 00 

THbury.West 118 00 

Total fop County $n7L IW P$ |$9$8 ^ 



App&Hiwvnuni to CUiet^ Tbi^ns and VUlageti 
/or IMO. 



Toronto 

Hamttten .... 
Klufcskm .... 

London 

Ottowa 



Common 
Sohoob. 

$8810 00 
1818 00 

808 00 
1848 80 

$81 00 



B.Cath. 
Separate 
Schools. 

$1400 00 
414 00 
477 00 
147 00 
696 00 



3186 00 



TbttL 

$4410 00 
8886 00 
1470 00 
1408 00 
1889 00 



100 



Aoiberbtburg^h 

Barria 

BeUerUle ^ ... 

BcrHn .... .... 

BmrmEiiiville 
Uraiilfofd .... 

BTOcfcriiU' 

ChiilhiEn , .... 
Clifton ....... 

Cob^iuifX; 

CoUiu^wood^., 

Ooniwall 

Buiidaj ......... 

Gali .„. 

Godcrirh ...... 

Gin^iph 

InKttrHoM ...... 

Lindsay ...,...«, 

union 

NbiKam 

(>«kvjjy« 

Ow^'ii Soiii^L... 

Poriii 

Wmik* 

Beterberouih^ 

Ploton 

Port Hope , 

PMwntt 

§sr*..:z: 

•t. Catharines 

w^Jr !":;;;;; 

Windsor ...... 

Woodstaek ... 



$159 00 


$114 00 


$878 00 


18100 


63 00 


194 00 


880 00 


184 00 


564 00 


830 00 


12 00 


242 00 


881 00 


, 


88100 


607 00 


97 00 


704 00 


sss 


moo 


522 00 


68 00 


894 00 


54 00 


36 00 


90 00 


434 00 


137 00 


571 00 


189 00 




189 00 


810 00 




810 00 


192 00 


161 00 


843 00 


810 00 




310 00 


88$ 00 


. .. 


886 00 


877 00 


151 00 


488 00 


186 00 




186 00 


101 00 


78 00 


179 00 


99 00 




99 00 


18100 
166 00 


91 00 


278 00 




166 00 


806 00 




886 00 


841 00 


66 00 


307 00 
884 00 


180 0$ 


147 00 


888 00 


189 00 


41 $0 


180 00 


504 00 




504 60 


97 00 


155 00 


292 00 


96 00 




86 00 


186 00 




186 00 


408 00 


228 00 


630 00 


888 00 




880 00 


878 80 


... 


278 00 


868 00 


... 


isis; 


89100 




*8896 00 


1956 00 


10644 00 



BiOh 



<e4 



OaSfooia 

^fai5» 

S!«S5r..r.z::;:::: 

OqHWiW 1.„. 



esbuiT.... 



^w H$mtei|^\; 

Newmarket 

Osbawa 

Fembioke 

Portsmouth 

Preston 



Bifihmond 

SmithliPaUs 

Southampton , 

it Thomas""!!!!!!!!"! 



Thorold . 
^^enton. 

wisterloo' 
Walland. 
ToEkvUle 



In Tow 
IWOO 


nshtp. 


$04 00 


... ... 


134 00 




158 0$ 





117 00 


... ... 


'HSI 




$4 00 




in Tow 


Bi^P^ 


155 00 




68 00 




lOttOO 


... ... 


^^ 





8$0$ 


... ... 


861 0$ 


... ... 


•S8 




120 00 


... .«. 


100 00 


89 00 


117 00 




M8 00 




131 0«^ 


^, 


10200 


tf 00 


110 00 


50 00 


7100 


... 


88 00 


47 00 


130 00 


34 00 


In Tow 


nship. 


in Tow 


nship. 


no 00 


, 


80 00 


... 


in Tow 


■ship. 


885 00 




118 00 


86 00 


8810$ 




in Tow 


niUp. 


136 00 





146 00 


33 00 


90 00 


74 60 


109 00 




147 00 





77 00 





145 00 





4788 00 


334 00 



887 00 
804 00 

134 00 
188 00 
119 00 
145 00 

99 00 
$4 00 

156 00 
63 00 

109 00 
48 00 

186 00 
89 00 
88 00 

123 00 
96 00 

188 00 

189 00 
117 00 
148 00 
131 00 
144 OOl 
160 00 

noo 

135 00 
164 00 



110 00 
60 00 

865 00 
143 00 
881 00 

136 00 
179 00 
164 00 
109 00 
147 00 
77 00 
14600 

6188 00 



* As the Report (Vom Perth has not beeii received, 
the amount for tl^ Bom«n Ci^thoUo S^pvs^ School 
oould not be determined. 
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JOUBNAIi OF BDUOAIXON 



[Max* 



AppoHiantMfU to OoiuUiu for I860. 



L OhmgiKrry 

1 Stormont 

S. BundM 

4. Presoott 

5. BuMell 

6. Otfleton 

7. Qrenville 

8. Le«d« 

9. Lanark 

10. Benft^w ,. 

11. Frontenae 

12. Addbigton 

18w Lennox 

14. Prhioe Edwaid 

16. HastingH 

l<k Northumberland 

17. Durham 

18. Peterborounh 

19. Victoria 

SO. Ontario 

«1. York 

S8. Peel 



11007 00 
1630 00 
2108 00 
1608 00 

829 00 
3209 00 
2352 00 
3M0 00 
8814 00 
2082 00 
2885 00 
1065 00 

881 00 
tlOOOO 
3952 00 
8842 00 I 
8778 00 
2068 00 ; 
2027 00 I 
4S69 00 
6271 00 
2019 00 ■ 



B«|kBeliool 


a. lV>ul. 


$21100 


•8808 00 




1886 00 




2108 00 


91 00 


1709 00 




839 00 


132 00 


884100 


48 00 


8398 00 


49 00 


3689 00 


..• 


8814 00 





20S8 00 


US 00 


8488 00 


46 00 


8081 00 




881 00 




2100 00 


26(10 


3978 00 


36 00 


8878 00 


... ..• 


3778 00 




9063 00 




2027 00 




4CS0 00 


133 00 


6404 00 




. 2919 00 



24. 
20. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
S3. 
84. 
36. 
36. 
87. 
38. 
89 
40. 
41. 
48. 



Simooe 

Halton 

Wentworth 

Brant 

Lincoln 

Welland 

Haldlmaiid 

Norfolk 

Osford 

Waterloo ... 
Wellington .. 

Grey 

Perth 

Huron 

Bruce 

MIddleMsx ... 

Kent...!!!!*.!*." 

Lambton 

Baaex 



Con-Sfltaool 


-»%• 


i»U Tool. 


94847 00 


14416 00 
2(48 00 
8008 09 


iUOOO 
8908 00 


12 00 
4100 


8169 00 




2168 00 


1994 00 


58 00 


2047 00 


8189 00 




8189 00 


9689 00 


46 00 


2075 09 


8061 00 


900 


8070 00 


450100 


. . ... 


4501 00 


8847 00 


181 00 


8686 00 


4298 00 


188 00 


4476 00 


8743 00 




3748 00 


84S6 00 


27 00 


8462 00 


6t78 00 




5272 00 


8167 CO 


5100 


2818 00 


0288 00 


87 00 


5820 00 


8408 00 




8466 00 


2789 00 


52 00 


2841 00 


2302 00 


••• ••« 


2302 00 


2082 00 


89 00 


2171 00 


1128543 00 


1788 00 


125876 09 



TOTALS. 



Total Counties.. 
- Citiea 

" TOWM* .. 

" Villacee .. 



OoDunon 
Sohoola. 

1188548 00 
7798 00 
096 00 
4788 00 



n44418 00 



SeMraie 
Sehoolt. 
01738 00 
3186 00 
1905 00 
884 00 



Total. 
1185276 00 



7188 00 



Additional sum reserved fbr ao^r Broman 
Catholic Separate Sehools wntoh may 
be established in 1800 



10544 09 
6U8 99L 



151870 00 



9158500 00 



* Beport from Town of Perth not received, and 
amount for Separate School not ilfltei iiiJiMwl 



IX. ^upm on irartiral «4ttr»tiatt. 



1. OVEK-TAXING THE MIND. 

Mental labur, without excess, is doubtless as beneficial as it is 
pleasant. A well occupied miud is conducive to bodily health. 
But with mental labor as with physical, to attempt too much, and 
to know no recreation, tends to injury of more or less permanence. 
And if this is the case with adults, how muidi more likely is it to be 
so with children. And yet a system is now pursued in our common 
schools, and in other and more private educational establishments, 
which permits to our children during waking hours no respite from 
mental labor. We refer to the custom of burdening children, after 
having spent the best part of the day in dose meutS application in 
a crowded school room, vdth lessons to be studied or committed 
to memory at home and out of school hours. The system has been 
more than once strongly condemned in our columns. It is deserving 
of blame for two reasons. It is imjust to the parenta of the children . 
It imposes a burden •\ipon them that of right belongs to the school 
teacher, who is paid to superiiiteud thu education of the child, and 
yet devolves that superintendence in a considerable degree upon the 
parent or parent^i. It deprives tliose parents ofalmrge share of 
their children*^ society, and in some circumstanoes of the services of 
their children, o'ten of considorable value and importance. It has 
pained us more than once to see a young child sitting apart during 
a whole evening from the rest of the fazmily — shut out entirely from 
their pleasant society and intercoune, and from their rational amuse- 
ments, because all the child's time and powers were reauired for 
the mastery of the four or five lessons brought from the school to be 
studied at home. 

All this is an injustice to the parents of that child. They ought 
to have the blessing of that child^i society, and if need be, the aid 
of those many little services, to render which is to a child with a 
mind free from anxiety and care, a real eojoymeut. But if the 
present system is an injustice to the parent, how much more so is it 
to the child ? — How can a child thus burdened with mental labor 
enjoy the sweets of home and the delights of family intercourse i It 
is impossible. Those three or four or five lessons are to be learned 
and must be learned before that child retires to deep. They may 
not be left till morning, (though often they must then be once more 
studied,) le«t the place in the class be forfeited on the morrow, in 
the competition of the school room. We only sketch a picture that 
too many of our readers have seen under their own roofa, when we 
describe such a child poring over books and distracted with study, 
until long after artificial light has been introduced, with fludied 
cheek and knitted brow, and finall^r retiring to a troubled sleep, over- 
come with weariness and vexed with the inevitable head*ache. Is 
this — can it be, — ^kind or just to a young and growing child ? There 
can be but one answer to the question. 

It is a great wrong to the body of the child. An adult would find 
it not easy to preserve the health of his body, were he to devote as 
many hours in succession to dose mental application as in many 
cases the children who attend our common sdiools, are now required 
to do. Our profession enables us to speak with some authority and 
accuracy on uiis subject, and we know well that close and continuous 
mental effort must be alternated with recreation and manual labour, 
if the health of the body is to be maintained. This rule applies still 
more strictly to youth, whose physical development must be retarded 
unless the miud is occasionally lightened of its load, and free 
untrammelled bodily exercise be freely indulged in, which cannot 
be the case if the child has as much to learn in the evening at home 
as he or she had in the school during the day. — Every authority on 
the subject of the laws of health lays down the doctrine that abundant 



and hearty exercise, with a mind perfectly free and buoyant is a 
sine qua wtn to a proper physical development, and the present 
system of compelling our children to study for nearly as many hours 
out of school as they do in school, is utterly incompatible with such 
sanitary rules. 

But the S3rstem is also a great wrong to the mind and intellectual 
capacities of the child. As fresh air and exercise are necessary to 
vigor and physical health, so a strong and vigorous body is essential 
to a strong and vigorous mind. This is the rule, and the exceptions 
are very few, especially among children. The mental and physical 
qualities of the child have a reciprocal influence upon each other. 
There might be here and there, a precocious child whose mental 
capacities are ready for almost any amount of intellectual food, and 
who progresses the more rapidly the more severely ihose capacities 
are tcaed. But these are few. The all but universal rule with 
children is, that to cram the mind is to weaken its powers and des- 
troy its eneivies. Yet our educational system is exactly of this 
character. Too mind is crammed beyond its capadties, its powers 
of digestion and the memory and other faculties are kept upon a 
tension, that deprives them of their elastidty and their tenacity of 
grasp, and is calculated sooner or later to pualyze and ruin them. 
It is greatly to be wished that our Board of Education would put a 
veto upon this system so fraught with evil, and insist that the 
education should be given by the teacher in the school, so that out 
of school hours children may have their minds free to take in all the 
pleasure and reap the benefits of physical recreation. — Neva York 
Cam. Adttt, 



2. TRANSCRIBING vermu DICTATION. 

The value of dictation is said to consist in the knowledge of spell* 
ing which it imparts. Any exercise in writing which would teach 
so useful an art as spelling is of course of paramount importance. 
But does dictation really teach spelling, or is the idea that it does 
simply illusoiy ? It seems to me that the point is one which admits 
of oiscussion. 

Spelling depends almost entirely upon the use of the eye. The 
eye which has become accustomed, either by reading or writLD^« to 
the correct shape and appearance of a word, will seldom fail to 
gtdde its owner to the proper mode of spelling that word. When a 
word is wrondiy spelt, the eye becomes again the corrector. Again, 
when we are in doubt respecting the proper way of spelling a word, 
we write that word down in two or three different ways ; and the 
eye is our silent monitor, ^!Alfcrtl^lng us which form of the word we 
ought to adopt. I go, then, a great way — ^in &ct, all the way — ^with 
those who assert that spelling must be leamt by readins wofds m 
sentences, and by writing sentences. But I do not endovM -^leir 
opinions when they say that dictation is the best kind of writing- 
exercise by which to teach i^e art of spelling. Teaching is entirely 
distinct from examining. When we teach, we should afibrd aid of 
the best kind ; when we examine, we should render no aid. Dicta- 
tion is an admirable instrument for examining pupils iii speUing^ — 
for testing, in fact, their knowledge of the art — ^but not for teaching 
the art. A child who is set down to write from dictation has nothing 
but the voice of the person dictating to guide him. Of course he 
makes mistakes. — ^writes the words incorrectly. But every time he 
so writes a woro, his eye becomes familiar with its incorrect form ; 
his impression of what is wrong becomes stronger by familiarity with 
the mistakes which he himseff makes. It is true we correct him : 
but our object should be to prevent his making mistakes. We should 
put the OOTrect forms of words under his eye to guide him. We 
should not sllow him first to do wrong, that we may afterwards have 
the trouble of correcting hinvand teaching him to do right Pre- 
vention is better than core. Until our pupils can learn to oomposci 
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they should, I firmly bdieve, k«m to spell lolel^ by tnuucribiiig, 
ic, copying every day a page from their reading-books. They 
would thus have good models of spelling ocmstantly before their 
eyea, and their sight would be trained.— -A. B., in English National 
aodett^s MoniMy Paper. 



3. HINTS ON ORAL TEACHING. 

To secxure the attention of a body of young children, while giving 
an oral lesson, is perhaps one of the most difficult parts of teaching 
that presents itself to a novice. If the pupil's attention can be 
obtained at the commencement of a lesson^ generally, it is obvious 
that it may be easily maintained the remamder of the time, with a 
Httile experience on the part of the Teacher, as nearly all lessons 
beome more and more interesting as they advance towjuds the con- 
dnaion ; and therefore the children will have a natural tendency to 
listen to the information given for their benefit, without giving the 
Teacher any extra exertion to maintain their attention. 

The following sug^^ions for securing attention and good order 
while giving an oral lesson may perhaps be acceptable to some of 
your r^ulers : 

I. That the pupils be strictly prohibited talking, and be made to 
sit in a convenient manner, with their an&s folded. 

II. That the Teacher should stand at such a distance, and in 
such a position, as to enable every pupil to see his face. 

m. That all black-boards, miwa, diagrams^ d^c, required to 
iHnstrate the lesson, should be ready for immediate use when want- 
ed, and placed in such a manner as to enable all the pupils to see 
them without moving from their seats. 

IV. That the Teadier should make it a general rule never to leave 
the daas while engaged in gvinf an oral lesson. 

V. That, if possiMe, the Teacher should find some attrseiive name 
for his lesson, which will enable him to secure the attention of lus 
pupUa. This plan can be very successfully pursued in the giving of 
Scnptoie lemofOB, For instance, if the Teadier wished to give a 
lesson on ''Noah," let the title of the lesson be changed to ''The 
first shipwright,'' or some equivalent phrase. If on "Dives and 
Lazarus,'' to "The rich poor man and the poor rich man." If on 
" Jonah," to "The Uting iihq)." If on " Naaman," to " The little 
slave,'' iic. Axi, Sk, In some case Twhen most convenient) it would 
be a good plan to disguise the real name of the lesson, and not 
make it known tmtil near the end. 

y I. To divide each leason into four parts, and, at the concluaion 
of each part, to examine the pupils on the part previously explained 
to^em. 

yil. At the condunon to make an examination (oral) on the 
whole of the lesson given. 

yni. To place the iauiorrigibles (if any) nearest the Teacher, and 
to trouble them with the most quertions at the time of examination. 

If Teachers arrange their lessons in a logical and interesting wa^, 
they will find, that, after obtaining the attention of their pupils 
onoe, their lessons will afterwards be courted, and that no extra 
exertion will be required for the preservation of order and attention. 
— CKarU$ F, lUdfMtn in the English Pupil-Teacher, 
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nected with many of the most important benevolent societies of 
the country. As an instructor, as a minister, and as a man, indeed 
in all the relations of life, Pi'of . Goodrich was conspicuous for his 
nobility and excellence of character. — N, Y. Commercidf Advertiser, 



Na 9. PBOVESSOR C. A. GOODRICH, LLD. 

Profevor Chaunoey A. Goodrich, of Tale College, died recently 
in New Haven. He was bom in New Haven, October 23, 1790, 
and graduated in Tale College in 18ia From 1812 to 1814, he was 
Tutor in the CoUege. He was elected Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in Tde College in 1817, at the accession of Dr. Day to the 
presidency. In 1839 he was elected Professor of the pastoral 
charge in the Theological Seminary, which office he fiUed till his 
deau. Pn^. Goodrich*s literary labors have been various and suc- 
oessfttl. In 1814 he prepared a Greek Grammar, which was gen- 
erally used. In 1827 he superintended the abridgement of Webster's 
Quarto American Dictionary, which was widely oiicnlated through- 
out the country. In 1829 he established the Quarterly Chriatuifn 
BpedMor^ whioh he e(kted for nearly ten ysars. In 18S2 he pre- 
pared a series of Latin Lessons, and soon after a like series of Greek 
Lessons for beonners. In 1846 and 1847 he prepared Revised 
Editions of the Unabridged and Abridged Dictionaries of Webster, 
and in 1856 the University edition of ^e same work. In 1869 he 
pvqwred an apppendix for the Pictorial Edition of ten thousand 
new words and new definitions, with a very full and complete 
diotioiiazy of synonyilis. In 1852 he puUished his work on British 
Sloquenoe, which is superior to anything of the kind. Besides 
pari onning the literary labors involved in preparing and editing 
these various works, Prof. Goodrich has been prominently con- 



No. 10. S. G. GOODRICH, ESQ (PETER PARLEY.) 

We deeply regret to announce the death of Mr. S. G. Goodrich, 
more widely known as ** Peter Parley,"— the pseudonym imder 
which he has acquired his reputation. He died very suddenly, at 
his residence in Nmth street, New York, on Thursday last, of disease 
of the heart. Mr Groodridi was a native of Connecticut, and was 
bom in 1793, — though no one would have judged from his appear- 
ance that he was so nearly seventy years old. He had a vigorous 
constitution, which he preserved to the last by care and regularity 
in his mode of Ufe. He began life as a publisher, first in ^trtford 
and afterwards in Bo«ton, — and edited in the days of Annuals one 
of the most celebrated of them, the Token from 1828 to 1842. His 
greatest success, however, was achieved in compiling books for 
children, — designed to convey instruction in natural history, travels, 
bipgraphy, and various branches of science and art, by simply- written 
narratives and anecdotes, copiously illustrated by engravings. He 
wrote as "Peter Parley" telling stories to children, and for many 
years the series of works thus pubMied, extending to over forty 
volumes, had an enormous circulation, both in this country and 
abroad. Th^ introduced a dass of books which have since become 
universal. in 1841, he established a periodical called Merry's 
Museum^ based upon the same general plan, which continued until 
1854. In 1867, he published two volumes of BecoUeciions;, — con- 
taining an immense amount of exceedingly interesting memoranda 
concerning men and events in Connecticut and forming one of the 
most readable books of the day. Mr. Goodrich was appointed 
American Consul at Paris under Mr. Pillmore, and held that office 
for several years. He performed his duties with great fidelily, and 
enjoyed the respect ana esteem of all with whom he came in contact. 
He published several works whOe there calculated to diffuse a more 
general knowledge of America, and its institutions, and upon hiB 
return prepared an elaborate and admirable Ristary o/ the Animal 
Kingdom^ which was issued last year in two large and elegant 
volumes. He was a man of great diligence, and continued to pro- 
ecute his literary labors to the latest period of his Ufe. 



XI. ^upm «» etitvm »uiiittt». 

RAILROAD SYSTEM IN CANADA— ITS EFFECTS UPON 
AMfiRIQAN INTERESTS. 

The following is an official letter from Wyman B. S. Moore, 
Consnl-General of the British North American Provinces, datea 
Montreal, January, 1860 :— 

The completion of the Victoria Bridge, which must be considered, 
mechanically at least, the great work of the age, renders it proper 
that I should communicate to the Department Buch information as I 
am possessed of relative to the raUroad system of Canada and its 
beanngupon similar interests in the United States. 

The Victoria Bridge, with its approaches of massive masonry is 
near two miles in length. The iron tubes are in length over seven 
thousand feet, resting on twenty-four piers and two abutments. It 
has been boilt at a cost of about seven millions of dolkrs. It 
constitutes the connecting link of a line of railroads from our 
Western cities, over Canadian territory, to the sea at Quebec and 
the River De Lmip, one hundred miles below Quebec on the gulf, 
and over Canadian and American territory to the sea at Portland. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad, of which this bridge constitutes a 
part, ext^ds from the River De Loup to Port Samia on the St. 
Clair, and from Samia or Port Huron, on the opposite shore, it has 
caused to be constructed, under its control, a railroad to Delaroit 
and by a lease of the line from Island Pond to Portland, Maine, it 
has a united line of the same gauge under one management, com- 
mencing at Detroit, with two outlets to the sea, one at Portland, 
Maine, the other at Quebec or the River De Loup. The whole 
extent of this line is about eleven hundred miles. 

To its construction the Province of Canada has contributed 
sixteen millions of dollars, the balance of the capital has been 
advanced by shareholders in England, and the line is now in working 
order at a total expense of sii^ millions of dollars. Efforts are 
now being made to extend this line to the eastern British provinces 
by the way of I^ke Temisoouata and the river St. John's, keeping 
itstmok entirely within the provincial boundaries. Its main 
lesouroes must be American business. Its local business cannot 
support it. It is now doing a large business between our Western 
cities and its tecminus at PortUnd. I haveseen, within the £bw 
paat weeks, large quantitioa of cotton^ raiasd in Tennenee, paani^ 
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by this route to the f aotoriet of Kew Eliu^IaiML That there muBt, 
in a short period, be a great diyerBioa of tlie traffic which supports 
the American raUroads and canals to this and the other Canadian 
routes, must be obvious to any one who will consult the map oi the 
countiy, and consider the ma^tude of the internal improvements 
of Canada. The canals constituting the connections between this 
port and Lake Erie are capable erf passbig laden vessels of the 
burden of six hundred'tons. 

These facilities of internal navigation will draw largely upon our 
Western trade, and, had it not been formeriy the policy of the British 
Govenunent to exclude American influence from Canada, and to 
keep the country shut out from external commerce, this great 
natural outlet of the West — the St. Lawrence, with its immense locks 
and eanals— would have borne our commerce to the Atlantic, as it 
draws the waters of our lakes. That policy has changed. The govern- 
ment of this province and the capitalists of Great Britain are united 
in their efforts to make their canals and railroads the thorough&rds 
of Western commerce to the Atlantic. They have built across the 
peninsula of the Western Canada three other routes to acconiplii^ 
this result. Th&> Great Western Raiboad from Windsor, opposite 
Detroit, to Hamilton, Ciuiada West ; the Korthem RaUroaa. frt)m 
ColHngwood, on the Geoivian Bay, to Toronto : the Bufialb and 
Lake Huron Road^ from Fort Erie to Goderich, on Lake Huron ; 
all of these, except perhaps the latter, connect on Lake Ont^o, in 
tiie summer season, with lines of propellers running to Montreal 
and Quebec, and connecting on Lake Huron with steamers running 
tbfChicago, Milwaukee, andout Western citieB. Under the influence 
of these competing lines, our navigation, on both sail and steam 
vessels, has almost entirely disappear^ frata Lake Ontario. 

That the result of these efforts will be to cheapen the transtk)rtafion 
of Western produce Hiete can be no doubt. It is equallv certain 
that there will be alarge divexvion from our caiUds and raUroads of 
their leeitimate businesB, fiiom which thev mtist suffer severely, 
unless the developments of the mat West snail prove for the future 
what it has shown in the past, that its growth is more rapid than the 
increase of facilities of internal tnmsportation, and that its surplus 
crops will demand every outlet which nature has made, or man can 
make, to a market, and afford to aH a remunerating buiriness. Such 
a result is to be desired. — Hunf$ Merchants^ Magazine, 



2. CHATBAUGUAY AND QUBBHSTON HSIGHTB. 

A eorrespondBittr makes tlie fMfowlag mimB^<«afa view of the 
approaching viaii of tke Prmee of Wales to Canidbi :-^ 

We have observed lately in the columns of some of our Montreal 
contemporaries a project of a demonstration to be made in the 
Lower Province cm the ad^ient of H.B.H. ilie PHiiae of Wales, 
which is not unworU^ of iuittttion hei^ It ia propKised to assemble 
the Militia of Lower Canada on the battle ^Id of Chafeaauguay, and 
to invite H.E.fi. to lay the first stone of a monument whidh it is 
designed to erect in commemoration of that glorious leat of arsaa. 
We, in Upper Canads, have also our h»toncal reodOleotionS} not 
unworthy of royal recognition. The fame of Brook is ever ff^en in 
the hearts of Upper Canadians, and the victory of Lewiston Heists 
is one of which the emfke may well be proud. It is well known 
that the battle ground is adorned by one of the finest columns in 
the world^ and that the remains of the heroic Brook rest boiawth ; 
but nothing has as yet been done to indicate the precise spot on 
which the bero fell. It is proposed, we are glad to learn, to Dlaoe a 
commemoration stone on the spot. Woiud it not be well that 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales should be requested to preside at the 
ceremonial, and the Hilitia of Upper Canada be invited to meet 
him, and witness it. It would enable the Prince, and thouiands of 
the people of Canada to meet under cixcumstances hallowed by tixe 
most £^orious associations. They woidd feel that he shared in tkeir 
reooUections and enthusiasms, and he would behold an exhibition 
of bone and muscle^ such as the son of our Queen may well be proud 
of. We can hardly conceive a noUer spectacle, or on a more noble 
site . We beHeve the funds of the ' * Brock Monument Committee" to 
be in a condition to meet preliminary and locai expenses connected 
with such a celebration. It would be for the Legislature to provide 
for the conveyance, &c., of the Militia. An encampment and can- 
tonment in the vicinity of Lewiston Heights would be readily 
arranged, and tiie Militia of Canada should provide H.R.H. with 
guiu£ ot honor while at the Falls. We trust that this hint may 
meet with a response.^2^6a<2«r. 



EpuoiffiOK IK Nsw BBYm8^iOK.-*The foHowmc statistics of 
education in New Bnmswick will be genersfly ]ntetestin| : The 
whole number of schools in that Pro^nce last year was §18 ; of 
theae, 108 are Epkoopalian ; 177 Romaa Catfaobc ; 188 Pfe abyti »- 
rian ; 122 Methodist ; 196 Baptist ; 10 Conctegationalist ; and 12 
not ascertained. The number of Trained TsmImm is 442; Un- 
tv«teed,881. The whx^ oioilMr of SoMtifl^ 20^,700. 
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1. THE UNION JACK. 

Our neighbours may boast of their stripes and their stars, 

The French of their famed colours wree. 
But we have a flag, that in ntasif great wata 

Was triumphant by land and by sea. 
The Old Uiiion Jack, our own Unioti Jack, 

With its colours of ted and of blue, 
Come rear it aloft, we will follow its track 

In the old woria as well as the new. 

Though varied the lands that gave us our birth, 

Though varied each emblem and sign, 
Yet Iri^ or Scotch, there is nothing on earth 

Makes an Irish and Scotchman combine, 
Like the Old Union Jack, their oWn Union Jack, 

Held aloft in a bold Enf^ish hand, 
With a Son of the woods, the banner to back, 

Against it, the world cannot stand. 

Come across, Prince of Wfdes, to the land of the free, 

Come across to the land of the true, 
Ton will find on a branch of the good Maple Tree^ 

The fomous Old Red and the Blue. 
The grand Union Jack, your own Union Jack, 

It wis meet you on Canada's shor^. 
With many good fellows to follow its track, 

As brave as their falters of yore. 

Obgniga, Mk Ajkri], 1860. 
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2. THB SECRBT OF ENGLAND'S GRSATNlBSS. 

It was a noble and beautiful answer of our Queen, says tha 
BrUiah Workman^ that she gave to an African Prince, who sent an 
embassy, with costly presents, and asked her .in return to tell him 
the secret of England's greatness, and England^s glory; and our 
beloved Queen sent him, not the nimxber of her £L&et, not the 
number of her armies, not the amount of her boundless nlerohandiae, 
not the details of ber inexhauslable wealtL She did not, 1^ 
Hejekiah, in an evil hoUr, show the ambassador her diamonds, and 
her rich ornaments, but handing him a beautifully bound copy of 
the Bible^ she said, <<Tell the Prince that this is the secrot of 
England's greatness.^ 

3. QUBBN VIOTORIA'S INTBGRITY TOWA»I» tOSK 
FATHER'S CREDITORS. 

Tftie scrupulousneas with which Victoria paid tlie delfts of her 
fiBither (who was at one time so poor as to be unable to afford to 
transport his family fromjGermany to England), is not so well known 
as it des erves t o be. The author of the "Woman of Beauty '^ thus 
flBRBCBBvIxT tnnr tran xn tiie ^QOsn'vGkEinNlMrTB'^'^OifEr (yf"tli9'^safc' 



measures of Victoria was to pay from her own pvivate purse the 
remaining debts of her father— thoas which she and her mother had 
been unable, by their united economy, to liquidate. The people 
contrasted die Queen's conscientious applioa4ion of her lesouioes 
with the conduct* of her grandfather, George ETT., under similar 
dl^umstances. His ihiktst, Frederick, Prinoe of Wales, left beidkd 
him numerous obligations, not one farthing of whi<* did' Geosgej 
on coming to the throne, j3iink proper to discharge.'^ 



4. PRINCE ALFRED UNDER DiSCIPLINBf. 

The UniUd Service GhuseUe says that Prinoe Alfirsdk being broilskt 
up in the servioes preoisely the same a» if he were tie son of a pri- 
vate gentleman. 

*' He messes with the midaiiipmen, keeps his regular watch, <ii«Mi% 
oooaaionly in the wardroom and takes his torn to dine with the ea^ 
tain. He is treated by hia messmates as, in all respeots, ome of 
themselves--^ called to (wder by the catenr^ sod runs tiie risk of 
beinff made the subject of a praotical joke as aooy other young- 
gentibsMm, himself, however, being gememHy pretty forward in the 
bnsmessof pUyful mischief; Upon one queetion, tiial of smokit^, 
the young prinoe is sternly denied the privilege indu^^ed by o«hflr> 
officers. Tha* growing vioe of the age, moat miashievons in its cem- 
sequences, particularly when carried to exosss, and which ahva^v 
runs to ezoess, is prohibited as far as Prinee Alfred is oonoemed^ andS^ 
iQKm one cccasio n , we believe hia royal highness Imd hia iMtve atxsppad 
for a fortMi^ for being detected in the ast of hUnrmgm otoud^^^ 
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6. TSAOHEBS AND KUB6SS IN THS QUBEN'B HOUSE- 
HOLD. 



One of iiie Bpeaken at a mkiloA meriting in Leioester, England, 
gwe acme inlonuation oonoenung the teaeSan and nnaea to wiiom 
is entnuted the traiiiiBg of the children of the Boyal Family. The 
monthly nurse in the (^een*s household, he stated, was a member 
of Dr. Steane's (Baptist) Church, at ChamberweH The Princess 
Royal, now the Princess Frederick William, was awakened through 
leadiDg a sermon of Adolphe Monod, and became tiiorotxgyy 
rehgions. When tiie laai ehud was bom, a Wealeyan was seleoled 
for nurse. The teaoher of the Pxinee of Wales^ Mn Gibbs, was a 
Nonocmformist Plenous io appointment, he was sent for twice, 
and for two hours was subjected to a severe questioning hf the 
Prince Consort and Her Majesty, to test his knowledge. All the 
heads of the departments about Her Majes^ were pious people. Every 
child that was bom in the Royal Family was bom amid many 
pngrers. The pious membsfs of the houshold isssmlilrni themselves 
tpgether, and oontinued praviog lor the Queen, until the ohild was 
Ixvn, when they gave God thanks. He then thanked God for such 
a Queen and such a Court, and that under her, God waa prospering 
Britain as He had never prospered it before. 



6. ORNAMENT YOUR SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

Now is the time to plant shade trees and evergreens ; but while all 
are busy in omamentm^ your door yards, let them not forget their 
neglected scho<^ groim& 

It is a burning shame that pe<^[^ take so little interest in making 
the phuse where their children must qtend so much of their lives, 
pleasant and attractive. 

There appears to be a question amono; some, as to whose duty it 
is to plant trees about school houses. We take the responsibility of 
settiing this matter, and deeikara it to be a general duty, inonmbeni 
upon alL 

But we shall urge teachers to take the lead in this work, and to 
get all the help they can from others. We trust that no teacher 
who is, or ever expects to be cmybody, will say, I do not intend to 
teach more than tins term in this district, so there is no use of me 
going to the trouble and labor of planting out trees, I shall never 
get any good of tiiem. 

We hiape no teacfaar is so naoow-minded or selfish^ as to make 
Wf such miserable plea. The troth is, teachers should labor not 
only for their own good, but also for tlie ffood of others. Fellow- 
teachers ! go to work and plant young and thrifty trees around every 
school-house in the state. It could and should be done this spring. 
If it was, what an improvement the 8dM>ol house grounds of five 
years hence would be upon the sehoolrhouse groimds of to-day. We^ 
would recommend distnet school ofllceE% waeie sohool grouiMU have 
not been aeleoted, to select a pleasant uid convenient site, of not 
leas than three acres, at once fence it, and have it planted with trees 
this spring. In a few years it will be a beautiful spot, where child- 
ren would delight to assemble. If the trees were properly selected, 
tastefuBy arranged, and good care taken of l^m, they would soon 
form a grove, as enchantmg as tiie groves of Atiiens were. 

Let us have aUtha varieties of focest trees that abound in our state, 
and kt us not forget to plant a few evergreens on either side of the 
path that leads to the door of the school-house. — Iowa Instructor, 

XIII. jniMt «viH»f w*^f* «f i^»- 

->^* BRASn. AH» TBS BsAUUAifS, portrayed io Historical and Descrip- 
tive fiketehea Bj Rev. Dr. Kidder, and Rev. J. C. Fleteher; PhiladeiphiA, 
Oliilds and PetenoD. The "Skeieheft of Brasi^'* by Dr. Kidder, which 
were pablished some years ago, form an adniinible precarsor to this 
elaborate volume, and to some extent tested the peouliar fitoess of the 
author for ih« joint preparation of this more importint work. In the 
preiaee the authors My, ** The foUowi^ work by two whose experieDoe 
b the Brasillao Empire embraeee a penod of tweaty years, endeawrars 
faithfolly to portray the history of the country, ami by a narrative of 
incidents connected with travel and residence in the land of the Southern 
Croea, to nmke known the manners, oustouis and adTancement of the most 
progressive people south of the equator.** The Tolume, which is printed 
with laige type, is illustrated by an excellent map and one hundred and 
illly engraviogs, from aketcbes or daguerreotype visws taken on the spot 

SsLV Hblp; with illustrations of Character and Conduct By 

Samuel Smiley. New York ; Harper and Brae. This is a reprint of a 
popolar work written by the author of the *' Life of Geo. Stephenson,** the 
celebrated engineer. It eonsials of a series of sketches of the most emineBti 



industrial, soieotific» and religions men of England, illv»trslive of thar 
perseverance, energy and geaius. ** Self Help," prompted by the ** precept 
and example " of these men, la the great point which the author seeks to 
press home upon his readers. — and this he does with great tbrce and at»iUty. 

CANADA. 

UNiviasiTT or TaiMrrr Collkoe, Tosohto. — A statute to the 

following effect was passed by the Corporation of Triuity College at Its 
meeting on the 8rd of April: — ^That in consiJeratiun of the anuill opportu- 
nity which the members of the Church b the Praviuce have bilhertp 
possessed of availing themselves of a TTniversity education, Candidates be 
admitted to degrees in Arts by exiimination, without residence or attendance 
at lectures, for the spaee of five years, beginning from October 1860, under 
the following regulations: 

L All Candidates shall be members of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. 

n. They shall produce testimonials both of g^K^d conduct and attainment, 
signed by at least one parochial Clergyman, and by two Laymen of 
respectability. 

III. They shall satisfy the Corporation that professional duties preclude 
the possibility of their passing through a regular College course. 

IV. No Candidate shall be less than twenty-five years of age. 

y. These regulations shall in no way affect the regulations already 
made respeotiog Divinity Students. 

Tl. Candidates shall pass the several ITniversity Examinations, that is 
to say» the Examination for Matrieulatioo, the Previous Examination, for 
the Degree of BA., at the usual intervals. 

K.E— Under this statute Candidates possessing the requisite qnailflca- 
tions will be admitted to the an nuaP Matriculation Examinations from 
October 1860, to October 1864, both inclusive ; and may afterwards present 
themselves at the Previous Examination and at the Examination for 6. A. 
in any year, provided that they do not in either cose antieipaU the ordinary 
time of passing those Examinations. The Previous Examination takes 
place at the end of the Lent Term of the year next but one following that 
in which the Matriculation Examination is passed, and the Examination for 
B. A. takes place three years after Matriculation. 

UMivsasiTT OF Toaoirrob — At a special meeting of the Senate of 

the University of Toronto held on Saturday, &e 28th ult., the following 
gentlemen* who had passed the prescribed examination, were admitted to 
to the degree of LLB: — F. H. Speneer, J. Livingstone, W. A. Foster, 
J^W. Haooook, S. G. Wood, J. W. Bowlby, D. BUin, J. George Hodgins, 
G. S. Papps, S. Cochrane, V. Cronyn, J. J. Ourran. 

LfORXAsxD Grants to Univbrsitt CoLLsaas in Upper Canada.— 

During the recent discus>sion of the estimates, the item of $4,444 to 
Upp^r Caiiada College was struck out niid $6,000 each was given to the 
Universitiea of Violoria and Queen's Colleges *, and $8,200 to the Grammar 
Sohool Fund of Upper Canada ; $3000 was given to Regiopolis Roman 
Catholic College. Kingston, (which ib not a University,) $2,000 to St 
Michael's Roman Catholic College, Toronto; $1,400 to By town Roman 
Catholic College, Ottawa, and $400 to\L'Assomption Roman Catholic 
College, Sandwich. The Grant of $800 to the Bellville Seminary, which 
waa paid last yearr has. been Mnitted this year. 

~— - UHivxasiTY OF QnaxN*s Collkgb, Kingston.— The academic session 
of this institution for 1869-60, closed recently io the presence of a 
numerous assembly. In the absence of the Principal, Dr. Cook, the 
Principars chair was filled by the Rev. Professor Williamson, who opened 
the proceedings with prayer. After prizes had been awarded to 
the meritorious graduates, the degree of Doctor of Medicine was con- 
ferred upon the following gentlemen:— N. J. Bird, T. Clmnonhou!*e, J. G. 
Cranston, T. R. Dupuis, J. G. Giles, E. H. Horsey, E. UcKensie, W. P. 
Roche, G. R. Rose, G. D. Spooner, J. D. TrousiIal<». The degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred upon D. J. Macdonnell, with honors in all the 
subjects of examinations. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
upon the following gentlemen:— A. T. Drummond, T. Hart, A MtBain, J. 
McLaren ; with honors in Mental and Moral Phiroophy and Logie, E G. 
Malloch, D. Ross ; with honors in all the subjects of examination. H. P. Yeo- 
mansi G. Macdonnell. The chairman declared the session to be closed, and 
entered upon an address to the graduates and audience, taking for his sub- 
ject a portion of the motto of the College, via, the word " Wisdom." The 
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proM6&g«, wMch <M)iinneiieed thortly after fire o^dook, laafeed about two 
hour*. The Oonrerauione of ihe Alma Jfaier Bot&ety of the TTnirenity 
of Queeo^ College, took place in the OoHege baildinfc. on the 34th nit., and 
proTed altogether a moat BUoeeieAil aad agreeaUe aflkir. The company 
aaeembled lo the CooYOoation Hall, where at half past eeren o*elock the 
the chair waa taken bj the Mayor, one of the Viee-Preaidenta of the 
Society. Ad impreseiye and appropriate prayer haling been offered op 
by the Rev. D. Maohar, the ehair»an expUined the nature and objects of 
the Society^ and concluded by welcoming the gueata to their *' feaat of 
reason and £k>w of soul.'* The academic jubilee song of '* Oaudeamus 
igitur/* was then sung with tiste and spirit by the members of the asaocia- 
tioD, after which the brilliant aasemblage dispersed Itself through the rooms 
thrown open for promenade during the ereniog — the Laboratory and 
Chemistry Class-room — ^passing a pleasant hour or two in the examination 
of Ihe various objects which were exhibited, and in witnesstug the per- 
fbrmance of experiments by Profeeaors Lawson and WilliamBoo. The 
company again mustered in the Hall, where short and appropriate addresses 
were ddivered by Professors George aad Weir, to which suceeeded a 
parting song in honor of '*Alma Mater" by the students, containing 
sppropriate and amusing allusions to student usages ; and then the National 
Anthem. Shortly afterwards the meeting broke op, all seemingly much 
gratified by the eTcnlng's proceedings, and with the politeness and atten- 
tion of the committee of management, to whom great credit is due for 
their excellent arrangements.— iFt«i^ttoa I^ewt, 

— - PaxaiDBifT QuEBK*s CoLLxoK, KmosTOH. — ^The Senate of the 
University of Glasgow have unanimously agreed to confer the degree of 
D.D« on the Bev. William Leitch, minister of Mooimail, and Principal 
Elect of Queen's College, Eingstoo. 

Bishops' Gollbgi, LnmozviLLB.— The Corporation of this College 

is raising fbnds for the erection of buildings and for the partial endowment 
of the school, including ths establishment of a Professorship of French. 
The sum of $20,000 is wanted for building purpoaes, and $80,000 for 
Endowment Something over $6,000 had already been promised for the 
former otgeet ; and for the latter, eleven shares of $600 each had been 
taken, entitling the holder of each ahare to present a pupil free of charge 
for tuition, in perpetuity. The buildiqg could not be completed till next 
midsummer twelve months ; snbeoriptions payable at six or nine, or even 
twelve months, would be no lew acceptable than ready money. The 
School is to be placed on the same ground with the College, andinstmetion 
to be given in it, to a certain extent, by the Professors of the College. — 
Montreal GoMitt*. 

RvpLT or THfe Gkawd Juky to Jodos HsoAmrr's Chabox.'— 

Referring to that part of his Lordahip's addreai to the Grand Jury at the 
opening of the court, which relates to the increase of juvenile vagrancy in 
Toronto and other cities and towns, the Jurors are of opinion that a part 
of the large, amounta contributed by assessment In cities and towns fbr 
common school purposes, should be appropriated to reclaim from street 
▼sgrancy that unfortunate class of our youth who will not, and cannot, be 
induced to enter the free schools. In Toronto, which expends about thirty 
two thousand dollars a year on free schools, juvenile vsgrancy is mcreased 
so as to be uncontrollable. And the question which now forces itself on 
the public mind, is the inefBeiency of the school system, in this respect, 
when applied to cities and towna. 

BRITJSH AND FOREIGN. 

Studsictb ^d PuPiLa in txs U. SL Ekolano and Fxanob.— 

There are 4,000,000 students and 160,000 teachers in the Public Schools 
of the United States. There is one student for every five persons. In 
Great Britain there is one student to every eight persons. In France, one 
to every ten. 

Eddtbubgh UmvsasiTT.— The installation of the Right Hon. W. £. 

GUdstone, as Rector of Edinburgh University, took pUce on the 19ch ult, 
in the Music-hall there. The mstallation of Lord Brougham, as Chancellor, 
is deferred till the Whitsuntide holidays, the noble lord, who is at present 
at Cannes, being unable to visit Edinburgh at this season. Hislordihlp has 
just accepted the office of President of the Philosophica] Institutten, 
Edinburgh, rendered vacant by the death of Lord Macaulay. 

Dboekss nr MiDioiNK.-~An ordinance of the Bootdth Univeraities 

Commission provides additional regulations for the granting of degrees in 
medicine, which are hereafter to be divided mto three daasea, and deaig- 
naled leapeotively, Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.) Maater m Saigery (M.S.) 
aad Doctor of Medicine (M J>.) 



— — Bnpitfrr QinacM'B Colleob.— The annual report of the Prerident 
of the Queen's College, detailing the progress of that seminary from ita 
commeQcement to the present searton, has been published, snd it eadbibita 
an faMrease both hi the nomber of students and the dfaitinetions whMtt the 
latter have gained at competitive examinationt. In the session of 1 85d-5S, 
the total number of students in all departments was 1S4, of whom 68 were 
non-matriculated. In the present sssston, 1869-60, the numbers amounted 
to 266, of whom only 66 are non-matrioulabed. Amongst the 266 students 
in the Bel&st CoBege during the present seedioii there are 4% members of 
the Eatahllshed Gharoh, ltd PresbyteriaiM in conneetion with the Oeneral 
Assembly, 16 non-subscribing Presbyterians, 16 OathoUcs, 8 Weeleyaa 
MethocGsts, 1 Seceder, and 4 students clsased as *' Various.'* The entire 
number instructed in the college from its commenoemaet is set down at 
944 individuals. The condition of the medical dasaes is paiticularly 
notaoed in the preiident's report. The priviisge of attending the work- 
houae hospital, accorded to medical sCndenta by the Belfast Board of 
0ttardians, presents numerous advantages, especially under the srstmn 
adopted by Professor Beid, M.Dm who, it is said in the report, requh-es 
each student to '* ascertain and state in writing the disease of a putieMt, the 
treatment likely to be beneficial, and to write a preecription for the reraediea 
so^eated. The papers are then criticised eonseentive^ fay Dr. Reid, in 
presenoe of the daas.'' In the president's report it is stated that first plaoaa 
have been obtahied by atudents of the Belfast College at Woolwich exami- 
nations, the Inns of Court, and the East India examination. 



UNITED STATE8. 

AjisaioAif TxACRSBsf AaaooiATiov. — From a circular received, wo 

learn that the next meetiug of the American National Teachers' Assodatioo, 
wUl be h^ in BuffiOo^ New Tork, on the seoond Wednesday of August 
next, (the 8th,) and continue in session for four daya. 

-^»— Donations of 260 rare coins and copies of oofais have been made to 
Tale College collection during the past fortnight Among the original coins 
b an oak-tree ahUling of Massachusetts, dated 1662. 

AsToa LiBaABT, 1869.— The eleventh annual report of the Astor 

Library shows that the whole number of yohimes in the library ia nearly 
one hnndred and ten thousand, of which about sixty thousand belong to 
the literary department The library is well attended. On the aversfo^ 
two hundred and ten volumes are in use every day, besidea those used by- 
parties admitted to the alcoves to pursue their investigations on any psr- 
ticular sulyest The amount expended for new books during the past 
year has been |1M9S. The total value of the libraiy and building in 
estimated at aaarly six hundred and fifty thousand doUara 

— The wxw GrmiAsiuM of Yalx Cottaox was opened a short 
time ago. The building is In the rear of the library building, and is 60 bj 
100 feet on the ground. The cost was $10,000. It contains a baaement 
nine feet in the clear, in whi<^ are eight ten-pin alleya. A reading room 
is to be established in one comer of this basement The room ab^ve is 
the gymnasium proper, bMOg nearly the full stse of the building, and with 
walls twenty-four feet high, hn this room is placed the apparatus ususlly 
to be found in gynmastic establishments. 

ATE ACHEB. hohUng a Second Olaas Certificate^ ia desirons of obtaining 
a SCHOOL. Sauafaolory references can be given. For further 
particulars address, post-paid, FABEB, Teacher, 

Post Office, Hamilton, C. W. [pdlt$n. 
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BS. SIMPSON'S ESTABLISHMENT for the BOARD A EDTJOA- 
TION of YOXTNO LADIES, 4 ft 6, Inkerman Terraoe, Montreal. 
In the Bjrstem of Instruction adopted, a high Educational Stsndard is 
simed at, and no pains ars spared to'^ensure proficiency both in the solid 
branches and accomplishments. AH the arrangements of the School are 
made with a view to the hesJth and comfort of Pupils. For Proepeetus 
apply to Messts. B. Dawson k Son* S», Great St James Street Montreal, 
or at the School 

Montreal, April, 1860. O*. S^- o»y. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of Bditeation for twenty- 
five oenU per line, whieh may be remitted in poMtagt wtait^, or otlierwiae. 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of Sdueaiion, $1 per annum ; 
baek vola, neatly stitohed, supplied on the sasae terms. All subscriptioBO 
to oommence with the January Number, snd payment in advance musi it 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12( cents each. 

Qf* All Communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Gboxok Hononts, 

SdueaHon Oglce, lo r om ia . 

ffoBoXTO ! FHatdby Loviu. * Odsox, eomer i^ Toa§o amd Mtlimta SttiSS. 
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AN ACT TO AMEND THE UPPER CANADA COMMON 

SCHOOL ACT. 23 Vict., Cap. 49.* 

[Asmnted io im, May, 18C0, and in force from that date,] 

Whereas it is expedient to amend the Law respecting Common 
Schools in Upper Canada : Therefore Her Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and Assembly 
of Canada, enacts as follows : 

Penalty on Teacher refusing to deliver up School Register, cfcc. 

1. Any Teacher wilfully refusing, on the demand of the ma- 
jority of the Trustees of the School Corporation employing him, 
t6 deKv«r up any School Register or School House key or other 
School property in his possession, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour and shall not be deemed a qualified Teacher until 
restitution be made, and shall also forfeit any claim which he 
may have against the said Trustees, 

Rtmavnder of School section may he attached to incorporated Village, 

2. On the incorporation of a part of any School section within 
the limits of a Village, the Municipal Council of the Township 
within the limits of which such School section is in whole or in 
part situated, shall have authority forthwith to attach the part 
or parts of such School Section, not included within the limits 
of the Village Corporation, to an adjacent School section or 
School sections, or form them into a separate and distinct section 
or sections. 

Who are legal voters at School meetings, 

8. The seventeenth section of the Upper Canada Common 

School Act, chapter sixty-four of the Consolidated Statutes for 

Upper Canada, shall be amended so as to read as foUows : — 

No person shall be entitled to vote in any School section for the 

* The ffantnl School Law, in its aswly consolidated form, has t^ been inserted 
in this Number of the Journal, and will ho (oupd on page 89. 



election of Trustee or on any School question whatsoever, unless 
he shall have been assessed and shall have paid School rafes as 
a freeholder or householder in such section : and in case an 
objection be made to the right of any person to vote in a School 
section, the chairman or presiding officer at the meeting shall, 
at the request of any rate payer, require ^e person whose right 
of voting is objected to, to make the following declaration : 

Fo>w of Declaration required from School Electors, 
" I do declare and affirm that I have been rated on the assess- 
" raent roll of this School section as a freeholder (or householder, 
" as the case may be) and that I have paid a public School tax 
"due by me in this School section imposed within the last 
" twelve months, and that I am legally qualified to Tote M this 
" meeting." 

Pe^ialty for making false dedaration. 
Whereupon the person making such declaration shall be per- 
mitted to vote on all questions proposed at such meeting ; but 
if any person refuses to make such declaration his vote shall be 
rejected ; And if any*person wilfully makes a false declaration 
of his right to vote, he shall be guilty of a mbdemeanour, and 
upon conviction, upon the complaint of any person, shaU be 
punishable by fine or imprisonment in the manner provided for 
in the said Upper Canada Common School Act. 
Tims'a/nd hours for School Elections in rural sections, towns, <fcc. 
4. The poll at every election of a School Trustee or Trustees 
shall not close before eleven of the clock in the forenoon, and 
shall not be kept open later than four of the clock in the after- 
noon ; In School sections the poll shall close on the same day the 
election is commenced ; in cities, towns and incorporated villages 
the same time shall be allowed for the election of School Trustees 
which is allowed for the election of Municipal Councillors in 
such municipalities. 

Formation of Union School Sections in townships, towns, dx, 
6. The forty-fifth and forty-sixth sections of the said Upper 
Canada Common School Act, shall be amended so as to read as 
follows : " Under the conditions prescribed in the fortieth section 
in respect to alteration of other School Sections, union School 
sections, consisting of parts of two or more townships or part* of 
a township and any town or incorporated viUage, may be formed 
and altered by the Reeves and Local Superintendent or Super- 
intendents of the townships out of parts of which such sections 
are proposed to be formed,— or in a case of a union sectio4 of 
parts pf II township or townships and a town or inooqnirated 
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▼ilkge, by the Reeve and Loeal Superintendent of the township, 
and the Board of Common School Trustees of the town or villa^y 
at a meeting appointed for that purpose by any two of su^ 
Reeves, or by tne Board of Common School Trustees of such 
town or village, of which meeting the other parties authorized 
to act with them shall be duly notified ; 

, ^^ffS^ ^f 'i*^ Union in TmvnMpy Town or VilUiye. 
^8 eici union School section, composed of portions of 
yijfbiing town|hip»or portions of a townahip^ or town^ips and 
f town or incorporated viQaee, shall, for the purposes of the 
election of Trustees under their control be deemed one School 
section, and shall be oonaidered in respect to superintendence and 
taxation for the erection of a School house, as belonging to the 
township, town or viUage in which the same is situated." 

Certain Trustee Contrctcts ufUiWjful. 
§: Itrshall not be lawful for any Common School Trustee to 
enter into a contract with the Corporation of which he is a 
toedlh^ or haVe any pecuniary claim on such Corporation, 
excc^ for a School site, or as Collector of School rates, and then 
only when he shall be appointed and the warrant to him signed 
by the other two members of the Corporation, with the seal of 
the same. 

Prouedingi of School CorporatiMi not valid unUnts aclopM at regular 
J^^tutee-meetings. 

7. No Act or proceeding of a School Corporation shall be 
deemed valid. or binding on an^ ^ty which is not adopted at a 
regular or special meeting, of which notice shall be given by the 
Secretary to all th^ Trustees b^ notifying them personally or by 
sending a written notice to their residences, and the proceedings 
of such Trustee meetings shall be entered in a book of the Cor- 
poration kept for that purpose, and sinied by the senior or 
jmstdiiig Tnistte ; Pr^mded always, that a majority of the 
Tmstees^ at; a meeting thua called, shall have lull authority to 
perform any lawful business. 

Annwd appoMment of Audiiors of School Section AeaywnU 

8. In order that there may be accuracy and satisfaction in 
regard to the School accounts of School sections, the majority of 
the freeholders and householders present at the annual School 
meetmg shall appoint a fit and proper person to be Auditor of 
the Sehool accounts of the section for the then current year, and 
the Trustees shall before the first day of i)ecember in each year, 
appoint another Auditor ; and the Auditor thus chosen or either 
or them shall forthwith appoint a time before the day of the 
next ensniixg annual School meeting for examining the accounts 
of the School section ; 

Trustees to 9UbtnU>^eir School Accotmts to the AudUortt. 
And it shall be the duty of the Trustees or their S^cret<ry- 
trewurer in their behalf to Uy all their accounts before the 
Auditors or eitherof them together with the agreements, vouchers, 
*p., m their possession, ai^ to afford to the Auditors or either 
of them all the mfotmation in their pow«r as to their receipts 
jnd expenditures of School moneys in behalf oi thcSr School 
Section ; 

Powers and duties of School Section Auditors, <kc. 
And it shall be the duty of the Auditors to examine into and 
decide upon the accuracy of the accounts of such section and 
whether the Trustees have truly accounted for and expended for 
School purposes the moneys reeeiwi by them, and to submit 
^e said accounts with a full report thereon at the next annual 
SchMljaeeting 5 and if the AuditorB or either of them object to 
the lawifolnesa of aa^ expenditnrea made by the Trustees, they 
9haU suhjpit the mpiJtteifs in diffsrenee to such meetings which 
may either determme the same or subipit them to the Chief 
?i?5^"^"^^^L'i*- *^»cation, whose decision shall be final, and 
the Auffitors shall'remaih in office until their audit is completed : 
Tie Auditors or either df them shall have the same authority to 
cau loK pevMM and pupen and requwj evidence on oath and to 
!^W. '^*?*^'*,?' ^^^"^ Arfcitwtora appointed under the 
Soi-^r^f/^iT^^^^ eighty-fifth and eighty-sixth sec- 

L ?^^ fl ^^ YPP'^' ^*°*^* ^^^^on School Act ; Ind it shall 
oe tnwdmy or that of either of them to report the result of their 



examination of the accounts of the year to the annual School 
meeting next after their appointment, when the Annual Report 
of the Trustees shall be presented, and the vacancy or vacancies 
in the Trustee Corporation be filled up, as provided by the law ;. 

Remedy in case the Trustees fail to caU the meeting for Auditors. 
And if the Trustees omit to call such public meeting by notice 
issued not later than the twenty-second day .of December, the 
same may be called by any two op^aliied Motors, ta^ ff Ae 
Truatees' neglect to appoint an ikdit^ or appoinl m% ^o 
refuses to act, the Local Superintendent shall app^t'Wtie'^ 
them ; 

Penalty on^ Trustees refusifig i^tformatiofi, d;c., to Auditors^ 

And if the Trustees, or their Secretary in their behalf, refuse 

to furnish the Auditors or either of them with the papers or 

information in their power and whicTi may be required *0i lh*m 

relHtive to their School accounts, the party refusing ^hall be 



guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon prosecution by either of the 
Ai tdi tor s or »ny rate^yer, be punished by fine or imprisonniem 
as provided by the one hundrea and fortieth section of the said 
Upper Canada Common School Act ; 



Aecountf of 1860 to be amditod in ^is i 
Provided that the Auditors, appointed for the vear one thou> 
sand eight hundred and sixty-'One, srhall aiso audit the accounts. 
for the year one thoaaand eight hundred and sixty. 

PettaUy on Trustees refusing to eomptg vtitlt award of Arbitrators. 

9. If the Trustees wilfully refuse or neglect fbr one month 
after pubHcation of award, to comply wiUi or give effect to an 
award of Arbitrators appointed as provided by the eighty-fourth 
section of the said Upper Canada Common Scho<d Act, the 
Trustees so refusing or neglecting shall be held to be personally 
responsible ibr the amount of such award, whidi may bejenforoed 
against them individually by warrant of such Arbitrators within 
one month after pubUcation of their aiprard ; and no want of form 
shall invalidate the award or proceedings of Arbitrators under 
the School Acts. 

School Trustees may dispose of School sites not rsquind. 

10. It shall be lawful for any School Trustee Corporal^ to 
dispose by sale or otherwise of any School site or School pro- 
perty not required by them in consequence of a change of School 
site, and to convey the same under theif ^eorpomte sea! and to 
apply the proceeds thereof for their lawful. School purftosea ; 
And all sites and other property given or acquired, or which may 
be given or acquired fbr Common School purposes, shall vest 
absolutely in the Trustee Corporation ibr this purpose ; and in 
like manner, and for like purpose. 

United Board of SframnMr and Gofwnon Sehod Trust9€s,io haoe the 
same pouper to sell school property. 

It shall be lawful for any United JQoard of Grammar and 
Common School Trustees to dispose by sale or otherwise of any 
School site or School property, belonging to the United Board, 
or to the Grammar School or Common School Trujltees res- 
pectively. 

Who shaU be disqiudified to act as School Trttstee, — Ahscfice. 

1 1 . No person shull be eligible to be elected or to ser^e aa 
School Trustee who is hot a resident assessed freefaoldef or 
honseholder in the School seotion for which he is deoted ; — nor 
shall any Teacher, or Local Superintendent, hold the ofiiee of 
Trustee; and a continuous non-residence of six monthB from 
bis School section by any Trustee shall cause the vacation of 
his office. 

Agreetnent with Teachers must be in wrUi^hg a/nd under seal. 

12. All agreements between Trustees and Teachers to be valid 
and binding shall be in writing, signed by the parties thereto^ 
and sealed with the oorporate seal, a»d maiy hnrliitty include any 
stipulation to provide the Teacher with board a^d lodging. 

Local SuperintendsfU to decide complaints about SchoU .Elections., 

13. It shall be the duty of a Local Superintendent of Schools 
to receive, investigate and decide upon any complaints which 
may be made in regard to the election of School 'mstees or in 
regard to any proceedings at School meetings ; Provided always. 
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that no complaint, in regard to any election of proceeding at a 
**^^^V meeting, shall be entertained unless made in writing 
within twenty days after the holding of soch election or meeting. 

Chief Superintendent to decide all complainU, appeals attd other 
quegtions not othertcise provided for . 

14. Th^ Chief Superintendent shall have authority to decide 
upon aD disputes and ooro|)]aint8 laid before him, the settle- 
ment of which is not otherwise provided fop by law, and upon 
all appeaifl made to him from the decision of any Local Super- 
intendent or other School officer. 

Special o/Zovonce to Local Supenntetidents and Arbitrators, 

15. Arbitrators appointed under the authority of 'the School 
Acts and Local Superintendents engaged in inviestigating and 
deciding upon School complaints and dwpates, shall be entitled 
to the same remuneration per diem for the time thus employed 
as are members of the Municipal Council of their County for 
their attendance at Council meetings ; 

Proviso : who shall pay Arbitrators' Expenses. 
Promded always, that the parties concerned in such dilutes 
shall pay all the expenses incurred in them, aibcording to the 
award or decision of the Arbitrators and Local Superintendents 
respectively. 

Meetings of and allowance to Members of County Board of Public 
Instruetuyny—provisimi for Expenses. 

16. Each County or Circuit Board of Public Instruction sbail 
meet half yearly, and each of its members shall be entitled to 
the same recompense for his time and expenses as are members 
of the County Corporation for their attendance at County 
Council meetings ; and the incidental expenses, attending the 
meeting of such County or Circuit Board, shall include the 
recompense to its members, the stationery, room, fuel, light, 
printing of notice, examination papers and certificates, and such 
remuneration to the Secretary of sudi Board as the Board may 
deem just and expedient. 

Every Saturday to be a holiday. 

17. Every Saturday shall be a holiday in all the Public 
Schools. 

School Trustees must make declaration of office^ or be fined, 

18. Every person elected as Trustee, and who is eligible and 
liable to serve as such, shall make the following declaration of 
office before the Chairman oi the School meeting : 

" I will truly and fiiithfully, to l^e best of my judgtnent and 
*• ability, discbarge the duties of the office of School Trustee to 
" which I have been elected." 

Fine for default, or in com of neglect. 
And if any person elected as Trustee shall not make such a 
deekration within two weeks after notice of his election, his 
n^^leotto do so shall be sufficient evidence of his refusing to 
serve and of his liability to pay the fine as provided for in the 
twenty-third section of the saia Upper Canada Common School 
Act. 

Fine on ChavnoMm of School meeting for nqt transmitting proceedings 
to Local Superintendent, 

19. Any Chairman who neglects to transmit to the Local 
Superinteindent,. a copy of the proceedings of an annual or 
other School section meeting over which he may preside, within 
ten days after the holding of such meeting, shall be liable, on 
the complaint of any rate- payer, to a fine of not more than five 
doUars, to be recovered as provided in the one hundred and 
fortieth section of the Upper Canada Common School Act 
aforeaaid. 

Trustees not liahle for acting under a Municipal By4aw, doc, 

20. Trustees shall not be liable to any prosecution or the 
payment of any damages for acting under any By-law of a 
Mxinicipal Council before it has been quashed. 

PfykMfTS and liabilities of Collectors of School rates, 

21. Collectors of School rates shall have the same powers, 
and be under the same liability and obligations in their respec- 
tive School municipalitieay as Township Collectors have and 



are liable to in their respective municipalitiefl, apd shall giy^ 
such security as may be satisfactory to the Trustees. 
Local Superintefide9U may suspend a Teacher's Provincial CwtificaU, 
22. A Local Superintendent shall have the same authority to 
suspend for the time being a Provincial Certificate of ^eii^e^a 
qualifications, and report the same forttiwith to thd Chief 
Superintendent, as he has to suspend a CtoimiT OoiJScate, 
notifying in writing to the Teacher, whose certufeito ift sus- 
pended, the reasons of it ; and the Chief Superitttendoit shall 
finally decide upon the case. 

Chief Superintendent may refer certain qxiettions to Superior Courts, 
28. It shall be competent for the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, should he deem it expedient, to suhmit a case on 
any question arising under the Grammar or Common Schod 
Acts, to any Ju<^ of either of the Superior Oourtt lor hi» 
opinion and decision, or, with the consent of tu^ J«rfhe» te 
either of the Superior Courts for their opinion and decisum. 
EnadmentB inconsistent with this Ad repealed, 
24. 8o much of the said Upper Cfloada Common 8cbo0l Aet 
as is inconsistent with the provisions of this Aot,;is beaeby 
repealed ; 

Section 95 of the ConsdUdated School Act^ amended. 
And in the second line of the ninety-fifth section of the said 
Upper Canada Common School Aot, the phrase " The Coontj 
Council shall divide '* shall read, "The County Council i£«U 
have authority to divide," Ac. 

THE CONSOLIDATED COMMON SCHOOL ACT FOR 
UPPER CANADA.— 22 Vic. cap. 64. 

Her Majesty, bv and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Council and Assembly of Canada, enacts as follows : 

EXISTING ORGAjNIZATlON CONTIHUaiH 

1 . All common school sections or other common school divi- 
sions, together with all elections and appotntments to ofllce, all 
agreements, contracts, assessments, and rate^hills^ heretoibfe 
duly made in relation to common schools, and exiiCing when 
this Act comes into force, shall continue subfect' to the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

2. The term for which each school trustee who holds office 
at the time this Act takes effect, tfhall eonthine as if such term 
had commenced by virtue of an election under this Aet ; Md 
on the second Wednesday in January next i^r thifl Aet tak^ 
eifect, the trustee or trustees whose term oi office then expires, 
shall retire from office, but may^ with his or their own consent, 
be re-elected under the provisions of this Act« 

Annufttl Ekction on the Second Wedmeeday in JeuMOtry. 

3. The annual meetings for the eleeti6n of school tmsteeft* 
as hereinafter provided, shall be held in all the cities, towns, 
townships, and vilU^s of Upper Canadi^ on the eeamd Wed- 
nesday in January, in each year, commencing at the hour of 
ten of the clock in the forenoon.* 

Trustees^ term of oj/jke, 

4. For each township school seotion there shall he time 
trustees, each of whom, after the first election lOf truateea, shall 
hold office for three years, and until his jpucce^sor Jias been 
elected. 

5. Any trustee elected to fill an occasional vacancy shidl hold 
office only for the unexpired term of the person in whose place 
he has been elected. 

Trustees not to hold certain offices. 

6. And no trustee of a school section shall hold the offit^.of 
local superintendent or of a teacher, within the 9ection ofVhich 
he is a trustee.t 

Proceedings on the formation of a new section, 

7. Whenever a school section is formed in any townshixu as 
provided in the thirty-ninth section of this Act, tne Clerk cdT the 

* See Seotioo 4 of the New School Aot 
t See Section 11 of the New Sehool Act. 
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Township shall giTC notice to the person appointed, to call 
the fir9t school meeting for the election of trustees, of the 
description and number of such school section. 

A meettTig m new ucUan to be caiUd vnihin 20 days, 

8. The person so appointed shall, within twenty days after 
rtoeiTiiig such notice, prepare a notice in writing, describing 
such section, and appointing a time and place for thejirat school 
section meeti^, and shall cause copies of such notice to be 
posted in at least three public places in the school section, at 
feast lix days before the time of nolding the meeting. 

Chatt-man wnd Secretary to he appointexi at meeting. 

9. The freeholders and householders of such school section 
them present, shall elect one of their own number to preside oyer 
the proceedings of such meeting, and shall also appoint a secre- 
tary, who shall record all the proceedings of the meeting. 

Duties of chairman — his ecuting vote, 

10. The chairman of such meeting shall decide all questions 
of order, subject to an appeid to the meeting, and in case of an 
eqimlity of TOtes, shall give the casting vote, but he shall have 
no vote except as chairman. 

Mode of recording totes at school m^eti/ngs. 

11. The chairman shall take the votes in the manner desired 
by a majority of the electors present, but he shall at the reouest 
of any two electors, grant a poll for recording the names or the 
voters by the secretary. 

Three trustees to be elected est a first school meeting. 

12. At such first school section meeting, the electors present 
shall by a majority of votes elect from the freeholders or house- 
hoiders in such seetion, three trustees. 

First trusteed term of office, 

13. The trustees so elected shall respectively continue in office, 
as follows : . 

(1.) The Jh'et person elected ^hall continue in office for two 
▼ears, to be reckoned from the annual school meeting next after 
his electicoi^ and thence until his successor has been dected ; 

(2. ) The eecond person elected shall continue in office one year, 
to be reckoned from the same period, and until his successor has 
been elated : 

(3.) The third or last person elected shall continue in office 
a^til the next ensuing annual school meeting in such section and 
until his successor has been elected. 

Copy of proceedings to be sent to Superintefident. 

1 4 . A correct <5opy of the proceedings of such first and of every 
annual and of every special school section meeting, signed by 
the chairman and secretary, shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the secretary to the local superintendent of schools.* 

A school trustee to be annually elected m each section, 

15. A trustee shall be elected to office at each ensuing annual 
school meeting, in place of the one whose term of office is about 
to expire : and the same individual, if willing, may be re-elected ; 
but no school trustee shall be reelected, except by his own con- 
sent, during the four years next after his going out of office. 

Mode of proceeding at annual meeting. 

16. At every annual school section meeting in any township, 
as authorized and required to be hefd by the third section of this 
act, the freeholders and householders of such section present at 
such meeting, or a majority of them — 

App*>intmertt of chairman and secretary. 
, (10 Shall elect a chairman and secretary, who shall perform 
^ the duties required of the chairman and secretary, by the tenth 
and eleventh sections of this Act. ; 

Trustees^ fi/tiaticial reprnt to be submitted. 
, (2.) Shall receive and decide upon the report of the trustees, 
«S wquired by the twenty-first cUuse pf the twenty-seventh 
section of this Act,t 



• See MetioD 19 of th« new S«bool Aat,^ 
t See Metion 8 of the new School ActT 



Election of School Trustees. 
(3.) Shall elect a trustee or trustees, to fill up the vacancy 
or vacancies in the trustee corporation ;* and 

To decide oti manner of supporting the school, 

(4.) Shall decide upon the manner in which the salaries of the 
teacher or teachers, and all other expenses connected with the 
operation of the school or schools, shall be provided for. 

[Sections 17 and 18 have been superseded by Section 3 of 

the new Act.] 

Separate school supporters not to vote at Commofi School meetings, 

19. No person subscribing towards the support of a senarmte 
school established under the act respecting separate achools and 
belonging to the religious persuasion thereof, and sending a 
child or children thereto, shall be allowed to vote at the election 
of any trustee for a common school in the city, town, village, or 
township in which such separate schnol is established. 

Place of amvual school meeting to be appointed by the trustees, 

20. The trustees of each school seetion shall appoint the 
place of each *annual school meeting of the freeholders and 
householders of the section, or of a special meeting for tlie 
filling up of any vacancy in the trustee corporation occasioned 
by death, removal,t or other cause, or of a special meeting for 
tiie selection of a new school site ; and shall cause notices of 
the time and place to be posted in three or more public places 
of such section, at least six days before the time of holding 
such meeting, and shall specify in such notices the object of such 
meeting. They may also calf and give hke notices of any special 
meeting, for any other school purpose, which they tmnk pro- 
per ; and each such meeting shall be organized, and its proceed- 
ings recorded, in the same manner as in the. case of a first 
school meeting. 

Penalty on Trtuiees for not caUing certain school meetings. 

21. In case any annual or other school section meeting has 
not been held for want of the proper notice, each trustee or 
other person whose duty it was to give such notice, shall for- 
feit the sum of five dollars, to be sued for and recovered before 
a Justice of the Peace, by any resident inhabitant in the sec- 
tion for the use thereof. 

Meetings to be called in default of first or annual m^etin^. 

22. In case, from the want of proper notice, any first or an- 
nual school section meeting, required to be held for the election 
of trustees was not held at the proper period, anv two free- 
holders or householders in such section may, within twenty 
days after the time at which such meeting should have been 
hehl, call a meeting, by giving six days' notice, to be posted in 
at least three public places in such school section ; and the 
meeting thus called shall possess all the powers and perform all 
the duties of the meeting in the place of which it is called. 

PemUty for refusing to serve as trtistee 

23. If any person chosen as trustee refuses to serve, he shall 
forfeit the sum of Jive dollars ; and every person so chosen 
who has not refused to accept the office, and who at any time 
refuses or neglects to perform its duties, shall forfeit the sum of 
twenty dollars, to be sued for and recovered before a Justice of 
the Peace, by the trustees of the school section for its use.J 

Trustee may resign. 

24. Any person chosen as trustee may resign with the con- 
sent, expressed in writing, of his colleagues in office and of the 
local superintendent. 

Mode of proceeding in contested elections in school sections, 

25. £ach Local Superintendent of Schools^ — 

(I.) Shall, within twenty days after any meeting for the elec- 
tion of common school section trustees within the limits of his 
charge, receive and investigate any complaint respecting the 
mode of conducting the election, § and according to the best of 

* See Section 11 of the new Sehool Act. 
4 See Seetion II of the new School Act. 
z See Section 18 of the new School Act. 
I See Seetion 18 of the new School Act. 
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hii judgment oonfinn it or set it aside, and appoint the time 
and place for a new election ; and may — 

(2.) In his discretion, at any time for any lawful purpose, ap- 
point the time and place for a special school section meeting. 

TrusUes to he a School Co^'poratiof^, 

26. The trustees in each school section shall be a corporation, 

under the name of " The Trustees of School Section No. , 

in the Township qf , in the County of :" And no 

such corporation shall cease by reason of the want of trustees ; 
but in case of such want, any two freeholders or householders 
of the section may, by giving «tx days' notice, to be posted in 
at least three public pli^ in the section, call a meeting of the 
fireeholders or hoasenolders, who shall proceed to elect three 
trustees, in the manner prescribed in the nintK tenths eleventh, 
twe^fthf and thirteenth sections of thu Act, and the trustees 
thus elected shall hold and retire from office in the manner 
prescribed for trustees. 

Appoy^VtrntWl and <Mie» of Seeretar^Tretuurer, 

27- It shall be the duty of the trustees of each school sec- 
tion, and they are hereby empowered : 

I . To appoint one of themselves, or some other person, to be 
secretary-treasurer to the corporation, who shall give such secu- 
rity as may be required by a majority of the trustees ;* 

a. For the correct and safe keeping and forthcoming (when 
called for) of the papers and moneys belonging to the corpora- 
tion ; 

6, And for the correct keeping of a record of all their pro- 
ceedings, in a book procured for that purpose ;t 

c. And for the receiving and accounting for all school moneys 
collected by rate -bill, subscription, or otherwise, from the in- 
habitants of such school section ; 

d. And for the disbursing of such moneys in the manner 
directed by the majority of the trustees ; 

Appointment and duiy of eehool CoUeetore. 

(2.) To appoint if they think it expedient, one of themselves or 
some other •person a collector^ (who may also be secretary-treas- 
urer), to collect the rates imposed by them upon the inhabitants of 
their school section, or the sums which the said inhabitants 
have subscribed ; and may pay such collector, at the rate of not 
less than^ve nor more than ten per cent, on the moneys collected 
by him ; and every such ooUeetor shall give security satisfactory 
to the trustees, § and shall have the same powers by virtue of a 
warrant, signed by a majority of the trustees, in collecting the 
school-rate or subscription, and shall proceed in the same man- 
ner as ordinary collectors of county and township rates aod 
assessments ; 

Trustsss to acquire and Md school property. 

(3.) To take possession and have the custody and safe keeping 
of all common school property which has been acquired or given 
for common school purposes in such section, and to acquire and 
bold as a CSorporation, by any title whatsoever, any land, mov- 
able property, moneys or income for common school purposes, 
and to apply the same according to the terms on which the same 
were acquired or received ; || 

BuUdifig or otKerwiee providing Hchool premieee, 

(4.) To do whatever thej may jud^ exjpedient with regard to 
the building, repairing, renting, warming, rarnishing and keeping 
in order the section school house, and its furniture and append- 
ages, and the school lands and enclosures held by them ; and for 
procuring iqpparatus and text books for their school ; 

(5.) And when there is no suitable school bouse belonging to 
such section, or when a second school house is required, then to 
rent, repair, furnish, warm and keep in order a house, and its 
appendages, to be used as a school house ; 



8e« Seetion 1S7 of this Act 
8m 8aetion 7 of th« new School Aet 
; Sm ssetaon e olths d«w Sv^col Aet 
8«e ssetioD SI of the nsw Sohool Aet 
Sm isatkD 10 of tho MW Sohool Aet 



May estiMieh a eeeond or female echooL 
(6.) To establish, if they deem it expedient, with the consent of 
the local superintendent of schools, both a female and male 
school in the section, each of which schools shall be subject to 
the same regulations and obligations as common schools gener- 
ally ; 

May unite with grammar eehooL 
( 7.) To take such steps as they may judge expedient to unite 
their school with any public grammar schoo]» which may be 
within or adjacent to die limits of their section ;* 

Employ teachers. Certain agreemente ikerewitk invalid. 

(8.) To contract with and employ teachers for such school 
section, and determine the amount of their salaries; but no 
agreement between trustees and a teacher in any school section, 
made between the first of October in any year and die second 
Wednesday in January then next, shall be valid or binding on 
either part^ afler the last mentioned day, unless such agreement 
has been signed by the two trustees of such school secUon whose 
period of office extends to one year beyond such second Wednes- 
day ;t 

Give orders to qyud\/Ud teachers for school fund, 

9. To give the teachers emploved by them the necessary ordei]^ 
upon thelocal superintendent for the school fund apportioi|ed 
and payable to their school section ; but they shall not give such 
order in behalf of any teacher who does not, at the time of giving 
such order, hold a legal certificate of qualification ; 

Provide for salaries a^id expet^ses as authorized hy school electors. 

(10.) To provide for the salaries of esachen and all other exjpcDt- 
es of the school, in such manner as may be desired by a nu^ority 
of the freeholders and householders of such section, at the 
annual school meeting, or at a special meeting called for that 
purpose, and to empfoy all lawfm means to collect die sums 
required for such salaries and other expenses ; 

Defteiencies to he made up &y rofe on property. 

And should the sums thus provided be insufiicient to defray all 
the expenses of such school, the trustees may assess and erase to 
be collected an additional rate, in order to pay the balance of the 
teacher's salary and other expenses of such school ; 

Makeo%U roMAU and eoUeetor^s uforrmU. 
(U.) To make out a list of the names of ail persons rated by 
them for the school purposes of such seodon, and the amount 
payable by each, and to annex to such list a warrant chrected to 
the sdiool collector of the secdon, for the eoUecdon of the 
several sums mentioned in such list; and any school-rate 
imposed by trustees, according to this Act, may be made payable 
monthly, quarterly, half-yearly or yearly, as they liwy think 
expedient ; 

Apply to municipality or m^ay levy rate themselvefs, 

(12.) To apply to the township council at or before its meeting 
in August, or to employ their own lawful authorityt ^ they may 
judge expedient, for the levying aud collecting bv rate, according 
to the valuation of taxable property as expressed in the assessor's 
or collector's roll, all sums for the support of their school, f6r 
the purchase of school sites and the erection of school houses, 
and for any other school purpose authorized by this Act to be 
collected from the freeholders and householders of such section ; 

Toumship roll to be furnished to the Trustees. 
and the township clerk or other office having possession -of 
such roll is hereby required to allow any one of the trustees or 
their authorized collector, to make a copy of such roll, as fiu* as 
it ndates to their school seodon ; 

Trustees may Exempt indigent persons. 
(13.) In their discretion to exempt from the payment of schoql- 
rates, wholly or in part, any indigent persons, and to charge the 
amount of such exemption upon the other ratable inhabitante of 
the school section, but the same shall not be deducted from the 
salary of a teacher ; 

^ Soe sootion 10 of the oew School Act 
f See MCtioQ 18 of the new School Act 
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Bue nan-rendenU defaulting. 
(14.) To iue foT «nd recover by their name of office, the 
ttnoonts of achool-rates or tubscriptions due from persona resid- 
faig without the limits of their school section, who make default 
ifl pajment. 

Make retu/m d/ unadUe Ud raiee io TfPumMp Clerk, - 

(15*) To make a retum to the Clerk of the Mnnicipalitj of 
the Mndunt of imy rate imposed by them for sehool purposes 
wfaenerer so imposed* aad Also, before the end of the then 
cuReiitjtaK, Io make a letoro of the rates on the property of 
non-residents of thnr section* (as provided in the (me hundred 
attd t^eniyseoeHtk section of this 
been unnble to collect. 



Act) and which they have 



AdmU'io wehody rtmdewte Muweft agea of 5 and 21. 

(16.) Tb {hermit all residtets in sach section between the ages 
of fire and twetity-oue* years, to attend the school, so long as they 
oondciet themseltes in confomnty with the rules of such school, 
and the fbes or rates required to be paid on their behalf are fully 
diseharged* but such permission shall not extend to the children 
for persons in #hose behalf a separate school has been established, 
aceoWUng to the Act respecting the establishment of separate 
MniOOlS* 

VieU 8(^iool9—and for what. 

J 1 7.) To visit from time to time, each school under their charge 
see that it is conducted acooi^ding to the authorized regula- 
tions* and that each snch school is, at all times, duly provided 
ipUi a >Registtr and Viailors' Book* in the form prepared 
: to hMr« 

Proper iext-hooke to he ueed in Schools. 

(IB.) Tosee that no unauthonaed books are used in the school, 
d that the pupils are dvly supplied with an uniform series of 
autiiorised text books* sanctioned and recommended by the 
Council of PubUc Instruction* and to procure annually, for the 
hen«At of their sohool section, some periodical devoted to 



EdMUh Bthool Section Library, 
{ 19.) To appoint a Libnaian, and to take such steps authorized 
by law as they nay judge expediciit* for the establishment, safe- 
k«0|ping^ and proper management of a school library in their 
sMioSf whenever provision has been made and carried into 
•fleet lor the catahhshinent of sehool libraries. 

FenamU wriy i i n i ^iWy in ea$e of neglect to exerdae corporate powers. 

(20.) To exercise all the corporate powers vested in them by 
thii Ait, for the fiilfilment of any contract or asreemeut made 
by them ; and in case they or any of them wilfully neglect or 
refhse to exercise such powers, the trustee or trustees so neglect- 
ing, or refhsiiig shiill be personfedly responsible for the nilfil- 
ment of anch eonteaet or agreement. 

Prepare and read report at annnal meeting. 

(21.^ To <^use to be prepared and read at the annual meeting 
of their section* their annual school report for the year then 
terminating* which report shall include, among other things, a 
full and detailed account of the receipt and expenditure oT all 
sohool money received and expended in behalf of such section* 
for any purpose whatever, during such year, and in case of 
d^ute tae matt^f shall be referred to arbitration in the manner 
provided i& the t^ffenty^^Umik section of this Act. 

Make half-yearif^report to Local Superintendent. 

(22.) To transmit to the local superintendent* on or before 
the thirtieth day qfJnne, and the thirty-firet day of December 
in each year* a correct return of the average attendance of pupils 
bi each of the schools under their charge during the six months 
then immediately preceding. 

PenaUyfor neglect todoeo. 

And in case such trustees neglect to transmit a verified 
statement of such averase attendimce, then such school section 
shall not be entitled to the apportionment from the school fund 
for the said *i» months. ' 



Make yearly report to Local Superintendent. 

(23.) To ascertain the number of children between the ages 
of five and sixteen years residing in their section on the thirty- 
firet day of December in each year ; and to prepare and trans- 
mit annually, on or before ikiie fifteenth day itf January, a report 
to the local superintendent, signed by a majority of the trustees* 
and made according to a form provided by the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education, and shall specify therein : 

(1.) The whole time the school in their section was kept by a 
Qualified teacher during the year ending the thirty-first day of 
tne previous December 

(2.) The amount of n^oneys received for the school fund* from 
local rates or contributions* and from other sources* distinguishing 
the same; and the manner in which all such moneys were 
expended. 

(3.) The whole number of children residing in the school 
section* over the age of five years, and under the a^e of sixteen i 
the number of chUdren and young persons taught in the school 
in winter and summer, distinguisning the sexes, and those 
who were over and under eixteen years of age ; and th^average 
attendance of pupils in both winter and summer ; but the trus- 
tees of the common school sections within the limits of which 
one or more separate school sections are established as hereinaf- 
ter provided* shall not in their return of children of school aa;e 
residing in their school sections, include the children attending 
such separate school or schools. 

(4.) The branches of education taught in the school ; the 
numbers of pupils in each branch ; the text-books used ; the 
numbers of public school examinations* visits and lectures and 
by whom made or delivered* and such other information 
respecting the school premises and library as may be required. 

Penalty for delaying Yearly Report. 
28. In case the trustees of any school section neelect to 

Prepare and forward the aforesaid annual report to their Local 
uperintendent by the thirty-first day of January in each year, 
each of them shall, for each week after such thirty-first day 
of January, and until such report has been prepared and pre- 
sented* forfeit the sum oi five dollars, to be sued for by such 
Local Superintendent* and collected and applied in the manner 
provided by the twenty -first section of this Act. 

[Section 29 superseded by section 8 of the new School Act.] 

New Sehool Sitesto be auithorueed by Special Meeting. 

30. No steps shall be taken by the trustees of any school 
section for procuring a school site* on which to erect a new 
school house, or for changing the site of an established school 
house, without calling a special meeting of the freeholders and 
householders of their section to consider tUe matter. 

Difference between trustees and people to be referred to arbitration. 
And in case of a difference as to the site of a school house 
between the majority of the trustees and a majority of the free- 
holders and hoQseholders at such special meeting, each party 
shall choose an arbitrator, and the local superintendent, or in 
case of his inability to attend* solj person appointed by him to 
act on his behalf, shall be a tmrd arbitrator, and auoh three 
arbitrators, or a majority of them, shall finally deckle ^e 
matter.f 

Trustees personally responsible for mofteys lost. 

31. The trustees of each school section shall be personally 
responsible for the amount of any school moneys forfeited by 
or lost to such school section in consequence of their neglect of 
duty during their continuance in office ; and the amount thus 
forfeited or lost shall be collected and applied in the manner 
provided by the twenty-first section of this Act. 

AU the Sections of a Township may be united and a Toumehip 
Board elected. 
82. In case a majority of the resident freeholders and house- 
holders of each section at a public meeting for that purpose 
separately called by the trustees of each sueh section* expren a 
desire that local school sections should be abolished* and that 

* See Seotiou 6 of the new School Act. 
t See SeotioD 16 of the oew aobool Act 
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«U thtir lehooLi diould V conducted under one ajstem tnd one 
maii^geinenty Uke the scbooU in cities and to.wn»» tlie Municipal 
Council of such township shall comply with the request so 
expressed^ by passing a by-hiw to give effect thereto ; in which 
event all the cowiiiMm sohook of fla(£ towathip shall be managed 
bv one board of fhe trustees, one of whieh trustees shall be 
chosen in^nd fbr each ward, if the township be divided into warde, 
and if not so drrided, then the whole number of such trustees 
«hdl be chosen in and fbr ^ wkcle township, and the elecdon 
of sueh trustees shall be held at the time and in manner pre- 
•cnbed in the thitd^ Mwemthy ei§hik amd twenty ^ee^md sections 
of this Act ; and iudi trustees shall be « corporation under the 
name df '* The Board of Sthool Tru$t9€9 of the township of 
, in the CoufUy of , and shall be 

invested ypXJ^ the sa^e powers and be subject to the same obli- 
gations as trustees in citieii and towns, by the seventy-ninth 
section of this Act. 

DUTilS OF TOWliMLIP COVNCU^S. 
A8$t$sor8 to value kfnde tiUuetted vn took fkeHon. 
38. Whenever the lands or property of any individual or 



company are situated wilbin the l^nits of two or more school 
seoticAs» t9ch Assessor appointed by imy municipali^, .shall 
Hisess aid return on his roll, separ^teljr, the pAris 91 such lands 
Of pDoperty within the Unfits of which sectiQus, according to 
the divisions .of the scjhool, such lands or propertv may be aituate ; 
hut evefy undivided occupied lot or part of a lot, shall only be 
liable to be assessed for school purposes in the school section 
where the occupant resides. 

CWnnetf- \to im p oM ctHam SihoU ttmesmnefUi ail the r^qmeti of ike 
Boewd iff Tr%de^, 

34. For the purchase of a school site, the erection, repair, 
rent and fhrhiture of a school house, the purchase of apparatus 
and^ttst-books for the /pchqol, Ij^n^lu^for the library^ aoa salary 
q£ i^e .ieacher,. ^ck to W^ip council shall levjr^ by assessment ^ 
qp^ t^ /Uutable property in ai^y school section, suah sum ip 
may be required by the trustees of such school section in 
accordance with the desire of the majority of the freeholders 
and householders expressed at a public meeting called for that 
pui|Miae, arasthofized by the tentli clause of the iweniy^eventh 
section of thb Act. 

Council may authork» MMlee* to borrow money for epeeial purpoees. 
^•^tkd pmtMe for r^'paymetU. 

35. Each township council may grant to the trustees of any 
school section, on their amiHcation, anthonty to borrow any 
Sii/naof ,»onqr nasessavy for the paifioses above meuAioned, in 
respeot to sfhool sites> schiool houses aud their appenda|;es, or 
|br the purohtse pi:.ei}eetioa of a teadmr*8 residence, . and m. that 
event, shall cause to be levied in each year upon the taxable 
property in the secjtipii, .a s^fficif:ut;SU^ for the payment of the 
mterest on the sum so borrowed, and a sum si^iificient to pi^y off 
the principal within ten years. 

Council not Ua levy ,more than one rate except vn certain cases, 

36. No township council shall levy and collect in any school 
section during any one year, more than one school section rate, 
eaoept for the purchase of a school site or the erection of a 
school bouse ; and no sueh council sbi^l give effect to any appli- 
^fti^n o£ tnistae» for the levying /or cQU^t4% ^f n^ f?r school 
j«uroqsefl|» ualesa th^ trustees .of the sqho^ ^tion . ^lake l;he 
#f jjtication to suoh <s<^ncil at or before its^ me^og in. Augutt of 
the year in which suoh applicatioa is made. 

Cow»cU m»y eetaUi^ Libraries. 
d7. £aoh towpi^ip council may levy such s^maas it judges 
sapedient for purehfsipg. books for a township libi;^, , under 
fPlush r^piU^ons as may be provided in that behalf, sAd for 
procuring the site and for the erealioniM^d sup^rt of. a township 
model 8<mool : 

Council to be trustees of model school. 
And in such event the members of such township council shall 
be the trustees of such model school, and shaH pos s es s the 
powers of common school trustees in respect to lili matters 
affecting such model school. 



Common schools may be united ufith township m()dd school, 

38. The trustees of anv one or mpre common schools may at 
their discretion, and with the consent of such council, merge 
their schools into such model school; and tuition to student 
teachers in such model school shall be free. 

Council to form new school ssdtions, 

39. Each township council shall form portions of the town- 
ship Inhere no schools have been estftbHirilea, into school Sections ; 
and shall appoint a person in each new (School section td diH the 
first school section meeting ; and shall cause such person to be 
notified in the manner prescribed in the seventh si^Mon of this 
Act*. 

Alteration of existing sections ; notice to be given* « 

40. ,In case it clearly appearh tfiat.aD parties to be affected by 
a proposed slteration in tne bound^es ^a.^s^^tool jiecfioi; *liave 
been duly notified of the intended ritep pi* applicadon, thlft town- 
ship council may alter sueh boundaries ; 

Alteration to take effect 2Sih December. 
But no such alteratloAin tjiie boundaries of ascho^ eectipn sh^ 
take effect before the twenty ffth .day ot jfcQ^iber next after 
the alteration has been made. 

Union of existin(/^seetions ; meeHngs to be catted. 

41. In 4»se at a pubhc meeting of each of two or mpre 
sections called bv the trustees for thkt purpose, a majority bf mt 
freeholders and householders of ekch 61 the sections to be dtttt- 
ed, request to be united, then the council shall unite sudh school 
sections into one. 

Mini e<sc<ifl<i in emek wkikdts^ms, 

42. The fimt election in such uni^ (PM?«tion fil|fdl.be a^y^pint- 
ed and held ia the siMne aia^r i|s is fpeo^idc^ {pr^the,,4fti^A 
to the twelfth sectioiis pf this Act, in respect |t^ a ue^ vhool 
section. • ^ 

Share of school fund not affeded. 

43. The several parts of any sltered Or united school sections 
shall have respectively, the sanie tight to a shafe of tlie oommon 
school fund for the year of the alteration o^ uemofi, te ff they kad 
not- been altered or united. 

Disposal qf schoolproperty when not wanted. 
.4C In caaeftaoboei site, or eohopL . house, or o^er, school 
property he no logger ramrod ifi .opuaoqu^nce of t^ ajbbejratipn 
or tha union of school aeotions, the sa,n^^haM h^ ^^npied of hy 
sale or otherwise, in such manner as a majority of thq feei^holdejra 
and householders i|i ^he altered or. united schooL^tiona decide 
at a public meeting called for that purpose. 

deparoUd part to share in.proceeds. 
And the inhabitenfcs tisinsfenrod fitom ono ..school, ao^tio&i to 
another, shall he entitled, for the common school purposes of 
the section to whicH they are Attached, to such a proportion of 
the proceeds of the sale of such sfchoel house er otiMV common 
school property, as the assessed Value of their property bava to 
thatof the other inhabitants of the school sectioni ffMk which 
they have b^en »o separated; and the residue-ef sueh proceeds 
shsil be appHed to the erection of a new sehool hiAile, or to 
other common school purposes of such altered or ttriHed 
sections. 

[Sections 46 and 46 have been superseded by tlwp gth oo o t fen 
of the new vSchool Act.] 

Union Section may be dissUsed by either Toumship Council. 

47. £ach townahip council m»y»i(Uilder the rastiio^oi^ im- 
posed by law in re^srd to tJhe alteration oi.i^kool ^ef^tipns, se- 
parate such. part of mj union. s^bM^.s^ip^i^^ as is sijtusjted 
within the limits of iU jurisdidioB, iffm the.miioA of sections, 
and may form the part so aapar»t#d into a. distinct, ^hool. sec- 
tion, or attach it to. one or more existing school sections or 
parts of sections within its jurisdiction, as such council judge 
expedient. 

Toujnsh^ CUrk tofumish vuformaHon to Local Supsrisdend^T^ 

48. Bach townahip ^ouii^l fhall qkuse the clrrk ^f tka 
townslliup to furnish the Ipcal s uperintendent of aphoola f(yn a 

« See eection 20 of the new Sdiool Aet. 
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copy of all the proceedings of the council relating to the forma- 
tion or alteration of school sections, all school assessments, and 
other educational matters. 

Township Ckrk to prepare Maps of School SecHons, 
49. The townslap derk shall prepare in duplicate, a man of 
the township, shewing the divisions of the township into sdiool 
sections and parts of union school sections, and shall furnish 
one copy f>f such map to the county clerk, for the use of the 
county council, and hi^ shall retain the other in the township 
clerk's office, for the use of the township corporation. 

DUTIES or COUNTY MUNICIPAL COUNCILS. 

. To raise equivalent to Legislative School Grant 
p(K Eaoh coun^ council shall cause to be levied yearly upon 
tb9 lereral townahipa of the coun^, such sums. of money, for 
the payment of the salaries of legally qualified common school 
Teachers, as at least equal (clear of all cha]v;e8 of collection) 
the amount of school money apportioned by the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education to the several townships thereof for the 
year/ and notified by him to such council through the county 
clerk ; 

Such equivalent may he increased for poor schaoU, ^e. 
Jini the sums so levied may be increased at the discretion of 
the council, either in aid of the county school fund, or on the 
recommendation of one or more local superintendents, to give 
special or additional aid to new or needy school sections. 

Such c ouHfy r ate U he toUeeM hy 14^ December , 

51. The stttn annually reqtiiiiMl to be levied in each county, 
for the saliuries of legalfy qualified teachers, shall be ci^ected 
and piild ibto the hands of the county treasurer, on or before 
the iburteenth day of December in each year ; 

Teachere not to be refused payment. 
But notwj^hataiiding the non-payment of any part thereof to 
. auoh treasurer in due time, no teacher shall be refused the 
payment of the sum to which he may be entitled from such 
year's county school fund, but the county treasurer shall pay 
the local superintendent's lawful order in behalf of sucn 
teacher, in anticipation of the payment of the county school 
assessment ; and the county council shall make the necessary 
provision to enable the county treasurer to pay the amount of 
such order. 

Council may htablish Chunty library. 

52. Each county council shall raise by assessment such sums 
of money as it may judge expedient, for the establishment and 
maintenance of a county common school library. 

Pounty to appoint Local Superintendents. 

53. Each county council shall anpoint annually a local super- 
intendent of schools for the whole county^ or for any one or 
more townships in the oounty^ as it may judge expedient ; and 
shall fix (within the limits prescribed by the eightg-eighth sec- 
tion of tins Act) and provide for the salary of such local super- 
intendent.* 

54. No local superintendent shall have the oversight of more 
than one hundred schools* 

Clerk to report appointments and proceedings to Chief Super- 
intendent. 

56. The county dierk shall forthwith notify the Chief Super- 
intendent of Education of Hhe appointment and address of each 
such local superintendent, and oi the county treasurer ; and 
shall likewise fVimish him with a copy of all proceedings of the 
council relating to school a s s es sments and other educational 
matters. 

To obtain security from all persons entrusted with school 
moneys. 

66. Each county council shall see that sufficient security 
jLS given by all officers of the council to whom school moneys 
1^9 to be entrusted, and shall also see that no deduction is 

• Sm deoUoo 69 of thii Aot """" * 



made from the school fund by the county treasurer or sub* 
treasurer for the receipt and payment of school moneys. 

School Sub^treasurersfor townships may he appointed* 

57. If deemed expedient, the coun^ council shall aj^int 
one or more sub-treasurers of school moneys for one or more 
townships of the county ; in which event each such sub- 
treasurer shall be subject to the same responsibilities and obli- 
gations in respect to the aceountiog for school moneys and the 
payment of lawful orders for such moneys given by any local 
superintendent within the parts of the county for width he is 
appointed sub-treasurer, as are imposed by tUs Act upon each 
countv treasmrer in respect to the pa3ring and accounting for 
school moneys.* 

Auditors of School Moneys to be appointed^ 

58. Each county council shall annually, or oftener, appoint 
auditors, who shall audit the accounts of the county treasurer 
and other officers to whom schodi moneys have been entrusted, 
and who shall report to such council. 

Clerk to transmit audited accounts to the Chief 
Sti^erintendent* 

59. The county derk shall transmit to the Ohief Superin* 
tendent of Education, on or before the first day of Mb^ in 
aach year, a certified copy of the abstract of the report of the 
auditors, and shall also give any explanation relating thereto, 
as far as he is able, which may be required by the Chief Su- 
perintendent. 

[NoTiii. — Sections 60 to 79 inclusive, refer to cities, towns, 
and incorporated villages, for which a separate maaual^has been 
prepared and sent out to each Board of Trustees, &c.] 

COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS AND THEIR PPTiBS. 

80. No [male or female] teacher shall be deemed a qualified 
teacher who does not at the time of engaging with the trustees, 
and applying for payment from the school nmd, hold a cettifi« 
cate of qualification, as in this Act provided* 

Teacher not to hold certain offices, 

81. No teacher shall hold the office of school trustee or of 
local superintendent, t 

Duties of Common School Teachers, 

82. It shall be the«duty of every teacher of a common 
school :«-^ 

To teach according to law mhd reguUaians. 

(1) To teach diligently and fidthfuHy all the bnmchee re- 
quired to be taught in the s^ool according to the terms of his 
engagement with the trustees, md according to the provisiorai 
of this Act. 

To keep t^ Register of the School. 

(2) To keep the daily, weekly, and monthly or quarterly 
refifisters of the school.^ 

To maintain proper order and discipline* 

(3) To maintain proper order and discipline in his school 
according to the authorized forms and regulations. 

To keep VisUor^ Book 

(4) To keep a visitors' book (which the trustees shall pro^ 
vide) and enter therein the visits made to his school, ma to 
present such book to each visitor, and request him to make 
therein any remarks suf^sted by his visit. 

To give access to Register and Visitors^ Book. 

(5) At all times, when desired by them, to give the trustees 
and visitors access to the registers and visitors' book araer^- 
taining to the schodl, and upon his leaving the school to denver 
up the same to the order of the trustees. § 

To hold Public Quarterly Examinations. 

(6) To have at the end of each quarter a public examination 



* 8m SeeUon 1S7 of this Aet. 
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of hi» flchool* of wbich he shall gtre due notioe to the trustees 
cf the school, to aaj school yisitora who reside in or adjacent 
to such school section, and through the pupils to their parents 
and guardians. 

To furnish informaHon to the Chief or Local Supertniendent, 

(7) To furnish to the chief or local supeiintendent of schools 
when desiredt anj information which it may be in his power to 
give rcspeotuuf any thing connected with the operations of his 
school* or In anywise affecting its interests or character. 

PtcieeHon of Tem^Urs in regard to Saiary, 

83. Any teacher shall be entitled to be paid at the same rate 
mentioned in his agreement with the trustees, even after the 
expiration of the period of his agreement, until the trustees pay 
him the whole of nis salary, as teacher of the school, according 
to their engagement with him. 

ArbUraHon in mh of dUffwrence behoeen teacher and ttr^uteu, 

84. In case of any difference between trustees and a teacher, 
in regard to his salary, the sum due to him, or any other matter 
in dispute between mem, the same shall be submitted to arbi- 
tration, in which case : 

(].) Each party shall choose an arbitrator.^ 

(20 In case either party in the first instance n^Iects or re- 
fusiea to iqppoint an arbitrator on his behalf, the party requiring 
the arbitration may* by a notice in writing to be served upon the 
party so negfecting or refusing, require the last mentioned party 
withm three da^s, mclusiTe of the daj of the service of such 
notice, to appomt an arbitrator on his behalf, and«such notice 
shall name the arbitrator of the party requiring the arbitration ; 
and in case the party served with such notice does not within 
the three days mentioned therein, name and appoint an arbi- 
trator, then the party requiring the arbitralion mi^ appoint the 
second arbitrator. 

Local Saperimtendend to he an Arbitrator. 
And (3.) The local superintendent, or in case of bis inabiUtv 
to attend* any person iqppointed by him to act on his behalf, 
shall be a third arbitrator, and such three arbitrators, or a ma- 
jority of them, shall finally decide the matter .f 

Fouwn of Arbitrators to examine, 

85. The arbitrators may require the attendance of all or any 
of the parties interested in the reference, and of their witnesses, 
with all such books, papers, and writiii^, as such arbitrators 
may direct them or eitner of them to produce, and the arbitra- 
tors may administer oaths to such parties and witnesses. 

Warrmii of iif6ilrator»-r*i?gMtiNiiei»< to eofi&Bution of a Diviaion 
Cawrk 

86. The said arbitrators, or any two oi them, may issue their 
wariant to any person named therein, to enforce the collection 
of any moneys by them awarded to be paid, and the person 
named in sucn warrant shall have the same power and autnority 
to enforce the collection of the moneys mentioned in the said 
warrant, with all reasonable costs, by seizure and sale of the 
property of the party or corporation against whom the same 
has issued, as any bailiff of a Division Court has in enforcing 
t judgment and execution issued out of such court. 

No wwih dispuie to be brought into any Court, 

87. No action shall be brought in any Court of Law or Equity, 
to enforce any claim or demand between trustees and teachers 
which can be referred to arbitration as aforesaid. 

DUTIES OF LOCAL SUPEniKTBNDSWTS OF SCHOOLS. 

Term of qffiee of Local 8upervntendeni—8ala/ry. 

88. Each local superintendent shall, unless he resigns or is 
removed from office for neglect of duty, improper conduct, or 
incompetency, c<mtinue in office, luitil thejiret day of April of 
the year following that of his appointment, and he shall be 
entitled aamually, to not less than four dollars per school jpiaced 
under his charge, together with any additional remuneiition or 

*Sm SMtion 16 of the mw School Aflt 
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allowance which the council appointing him may grant, and the 
county treasurershall pay him the sameby quarterly instalments.* 

Warden may supply vaccmdes in the office. 

89. In the event of any local suj^erintendent resigning his 
office, the Warden of the county within which such Superinten- 
dent held office, may appoint a fit and proper person to the 
office vacated, until the next ensuing meeting of the county 
council. 

Local Superintendent not to hold eertam offices, 

90. No local superintendent shall be a teacher or tr^jfMN^ 
any common school while he holds the office of superintendent.f 

IhOies of Local Superintendents, 

91. It shall be the duty of each local superintendent, and he 
is hereby empowered — 

To apportion school fund according to average attendance. 

(1.) Unless otherwise instructed by the Chief Superintendent 
of Education — to apfiortion among the sevend school sections 
their respective portions of the common school fund money 
apportioned to the townships within the limits of his charge, as 
soon as notified by the county clerk of the amount so appor- 
tioned to such townships, and such apportionment among the 
said school sections shall be according to the rates of the average 
attendance of pupils at each common school, (the mean at* 
tendance of pupils for each half year being taken) as compared 
with the whole average number of pupils attending the common 
schools of each such township. 

Not to apportion unless trustees make Peerage return. 
But he shall apportion, no money to any school section whose 
trustees have neglected to transmit their return of average 
attendance for the last preceding half year. 

Qi^ orders to qualified teaehors-^ijind to no others. 

(2.) To give to any qualified teacher, (but to no other,) on 
the order of the trustees of any school section, a cheque upon 
the county treasurer or sub-treasurer, for any sum of money 
apportioned and due to such section. 

Conditions of giving order to teachers. 

But except in the case of a new school section, he shall not 
give a cheque upon such order, unless a satisfactory annual 
school report for the year ending the last day of December 
preceding has been received from the trustees ; nor unless it 
appears by such re|K>rt, that a achool has been kept by a qualified 
teacher in such section, for at least eue months ouring the year 
ending at the date of such report. 

Make two visits a year to each school, 

(3.) To visit eadi common school within his jurisdic^on, twice 
in each year, vnless oftener required by the county council or 
the Board which appointed him, or for the adjustment of dis- 
putes ; and one of such half yearly visits shall be made between 
the first of April and the fint of Oetober, and the other 
between th^Jtrit of October and the first of April. 
3xamine the state of the school 

(4.) To examine at each half yearly visit the state and condition 
of the school, as respects the progress of the pupils in learning, 
-*<the order and diacij^ne observed, — the system of instruction 
pursued, — the mode of keeping the school registers, — the 
average attendance of pupils» — the character and condition of 
the buildings and premises, — and to give such advice as he may 
judge proper. 

Iklieor emmtal Ifictu^ in each section. 
(5.) To deliver in each of his school sections, at least once a 
year, a public lecture oa some subject connected with the objects, 
princij^ and means of practical education ; and to do all in 
his power to persuade and animate parents, cuardians, trustee 
and teachers^ to improve the character and efficiency of the 
common schools^ and to secure the sound education of the 
youi^ generally. 

* 869 tectioB 6S of thid Aet. "^ ^ 
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(6.) To see that til the schools are VMUMged and <M>ndiiel^ 
according to law, — ^to prevent the use of unauthorized, and to 
recommend the use of authorized hooks in each 8chool,-T-aud to 
acquire and give information as to the manner in which such 
authorized hooks can be obtained, and the economy and 
advantage of using them. 

Atteiul certain meetUigs, 

( 7.) To attend the meetings of the Board of Publk Instruction, 
and^^^oaet an4 confer with the Chwf Sup^riHtend^tof^fidoca- 
tion at »\ich lime and place aa be maj appoijat wheM jnakjng 
official visits to the county. 

AUmd arbiiroHons ; to decide diapwtes. 

(8.) To attend the arbitrations,* and the mettii^gs of Tovrn- 
Reeves provided for in the twenty-seventy twenty-ninik and 
f<^^!y'fif^ sections of this Act, — to decide upon any questions 
submitted to him, which arise between interested parties under 
the operation of this or of any fotrmer Act, of if ire deems It 
advisable, to refer any such question to the Chief SuperintendeiU 
of Education. 

An\i person may appeal to the Chirf Superintendent, 

■ And any aggrieved or dissatiflfied party in aay 4taae nat 
otherwise provided for> jkall have the right of appeal 4o the 
Chief Superintendent of Educatien.f 

May Biupend teacker^s eertifkate. 

(9*) To suspend the certificate, of qualification of any teacher, 
granted by the Board of Public Instruction, for any cause which 
may. appear to him to Teqinre.it, until the nest ensttine meeting 
of the Co«Bty Board, of whi^ meeting due notice tibm be f&f^ 
to the teacher suspended, and such ]Ek>ard shall cfoposeof the 
case as a m^rity of the m^BO^h^is present think plumper ; and 
the cancelling or suspension of a teacher^ s certificate of quali- 
fication shall release his school trustees from any obligi^tion to 
continue him in their employment^ 

May give temporary cert^kaUs U> (e<icfc«r4. 
(10.) To give any candidate, on due e^uunination, according to 
the programme authorized for the examination of teachers, a 
eertincate of qualifieatton to teach a school within the Kindts of 
the eharge of the superintendent until (but no longer than) the 
next ensuing meeting ai the Boai^ 6f Public Instruction of 
which such local superintendent is a member; hut uo auch 
ccrtiAeate shall be ^ven a second time, tyr be valid if given 
a second time, to the same person in the same eounty. 

Observing reguUxtuyns — giving informaUon to Chief Superintendefit 
and Gonm$y A^*dUor», 

(II.) To act in aceocdance mth the ragulatioiiacaiMl; instruc- 
tions provided for his guidame^ to give any iillormaiion in Us 
power (when desired) to the Chief Superiaiteodant of Edueatiao 
respecting any common school matter, within^ his juriadiatioB ; to 
furnish the county auditors, whm required, with the tmjuBteeiB' 
orders as the authority for his cheques upon the county or «uh- 
treasurer for school moneys. 

Hand over papers &ii f^tiating/r^fn office, . 
And on retiring from o£c^ to ddiver ;eopiea of' his official 
correapottdence, and all school papers in his custody, .to theoKler 
of the county counciL 

Transmit AnmuU report to Chief Buperinte79deni. 

(12.) To prepare and transmit to the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, on or before the first day of March, an annual report, 
in the form provided by the said • Chief Superintendent, and 
which shall state — ... 

(a). The wbc^e number of schools and school sections, or 
parts of sections in each township within his juriiMctioft ; 

(6). The number of pupils taught m each s(^ool over the age 
of fhe and under the age of sixteen ; the number between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one years ; the whole number of 

* See Bectioo 15 of the new Sohool Act 
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children residing in eadi sedion* or part of a asctton^ovar. the 
age of five and vader the age of sixteeor years ; 

(c). The length of time a achool has heea k^ by a qualified 
teacher in each of such sections or parts of seetioia^ i the 
branches taught f the . number of pupils in each branch, the 
books used ; and the average attendance of pupils, both male 
and female, in each half year; 

{d). The amount (yf moneys received and (Mttectedin each 
section or part of a section — distinguishing lii^ aniodiit appor« 
tioned by the Chief Superintendoit of 'Educatim, the aaMymit 
received from oounty aaseasuMdnt, the •mount Mifl^ by trustees^ 
and the amouut from any oth^ and wtat sources ; al^ how 
such moneys have been expended, or whether any part remains 
unexpended, and from what causes i and the amiu^l salary of 
teachers, msvle and female, with and without board ; 

(tf). The number of school visits made by himself and others 
during the year ; the number of school lectures delivered ; the 
whole number of school houses, their sizes, description, Ihmiture 
IM^ Sf^eiidages, the number rented, the n^a4>^ erected duijng 
U»e year, of what description, aivd .by what me^n^ ; 

ij). The number of i^alified teachers ; thisir st^diiig, sexj 
and religious persuasion ; the number, so far as lie G^pascertoio* 
of private schools ; tbe niimhcr of pupils, and subjects taught 
therein ; the number of libraries, their extent, and how (^dtabiish- 
ed and supported ; ateo, auv other ittformation which he^inaj 
possess respectinff the educational state, wauts and advlmtw;ea iii 
each townsnip ofnis charge, and any suggestions which he oMUks 
proper to make with a view to &e impifovt&mmt of schools, sted 
the diffusion of usefVil knowledge. 

Mow union sections shaU he paid. 

93. The lo^ aui^nteiide^ts ^of . a<yoinin^ tpwi^ships, shall 
deiemuAe tjie ^ums to be paid frwi the cqmnion schpo! fund of 
each township, in support of the schools of uujiotn, 9<^oq1 ^ctip,i^ 
consisting of portions of such townships ; and shi^I aUo d^terinine 
the manner in which such sunis shall be paid : but in the event 
of one person being local superintendent of the t6wnships con- 
cerned, he shall act in behalf of such townships.* 

Warden, Uj 4ecide in case of a, dispute. 

93. In the event of, the local superii^tendejats of towns|kips 
thus concerned not being able to i^ree as to the sum to be paid to 
each such township, the matter shall be referred to the Warden 
of the county fbr final decision. 

OUTIfiS OF THK <;OUNTV «OAJiP8 OF JPUBLIC INSTRIXCTIPN . 

County Bmrds of PiM^c Tnstrw^Um consHMed, 

94. Where there is only one county grammar seh66l iii a 
counl^, the bonrd of trustees for sueh school sHsd tiie local 
superintendent or superintendents of school in the county, shall 
constitute a Board of Public liisti»ctisw4«r the .eounty^ • 

Circuit Board niay he constitute'. 

95. Where there is more than one grammar school in a 
county, the county icoup^l shall f- divide the. county into as many 
circuits as th^re are co^nty. grapcimar schools, and for each such 
circuit the trustees of the county gngnipar school therein, and the 
local superinteadent or. superin^ndents vpt schools therein. Shall 
be a Board of Public Instruction for tjbe circuit. 

Three members to form a Q^wrum of Board. 
U6. At any. lawful meeting of the Board of Public Instruction, 
three members, including a IocIlI Superintendent of schools, shall 
constitute a quorum, ifor examining and giving certificates of 
qualification to common school teachers, and five members shall 
constitHte.a ^Konfia^for the pvm^tioii of any other bvnii^esa. 
Couniy Council to dffray expanses. 

97. The County Council ^hall provide fpr the incidental 
expenses connected with the nieeting ^d proceedings 'of each 
Bpard of Public Instri^ction. 

JjhUies of poard. 

98. It ^balt be tbedwityof iw^ County imd 6ij;^uit.?o|^rd of 
.Publio ][iistjructioii^T.raad ^aclik such 3^ssd ia hereby, en^po^^ed : 

* See eeotion 5 of the new Schopl Aot. 
t See SeotioQ 24 of the new Sobopl Aal. 
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(1.) To meet not less than/our times a year,* and to determine 
tlie time and places of its own meetings, and the order of its 
proceedings, and the manner of recording them* 

TopromoUike edabUikmefU of lAbrane^ dbc. 
(2.^ To adopt all lawful means in their power, as they may judge 
ezpemeat, to advance the interests and usefulness of common 
schools, to promote the establishment of school libraries, and 
to diffuse useful knowledge in the county or circuit. 
Sekct UK^fo6k$far the SchooU. 
(3.) To select (if deemed expedient) from a list of text-books 
recommended or authorized by the Council of Public Instruction, 
such books as they may think best adapted for use in the com- 
mon schools of the county or circuit, and to ascertain and re- 
commend Ae best facilities for proeurii^ such books. 
Reamine and givt CwMfictUM to Ttacher^. 
(4.) To examine and give certificates of qualification to teach- 
ers of common schools, arranging such teachers into three 
classes, according to their attainments and abilities, as prescribed 
in a programme of examination and instructions provided for 
that purpose, and any such certificate may be gpeneral, as regards 
the county, or limited as to time or place, at the pleasure of the 
majority of the members of the Board of Public Instruction 
present at such examination. 

AwMiMmg Ceri\fic<Ue». 
(6.) To anaol waj such oertificate aa the Board may judge 
expedient. 

CanditioMof CmMficaU. 

99. Evenr such certificate of q^ualification shall have the 
signature or at least one local supermtendent of schools ; 

Teachers to be m^ral^ and to he eubjeete of Her Majuty. 
But no such certificate shall be given to any person as a teacher, 
who does not famish satisfactory |Hroof of sraiod moral charaetcff 
or who, at the time of appkiog for such certifieate^ is aoC a 
natural bom or natncalised subject of Her Majesty, or who does 
not jwoduoe a oeitifteate t^ having taken the oath of allegiance 
to Her Majesty, before a Jnatiee of the Peace for the oouaty 
in which such person resides. 

SCHOOL TISITOBa AKD «H1IS DUTISS. 
Beihod VuUore d^yed. 

100. All Olet^men recognised by law, of whatever deno- 
mtniaiion, all Judges, Hemben of the Legislature, Mara- 
trstee. Members of County CouucQs, and Aldermen, shall be 
School' Visitors in the townships, cities, towns, and ^Uagea 
where they respectively reside ; bat persons holding the Com- 
missions of the Peace for the county only, shall not be Sdtool 
Yisitora within towns and.aities; and. each Clergyman shall be 
a School Visitor only in the township, town, or city where he 
has pastoral «haige« 

Thtw oaHkofi^ to ^ntU eehooU. 

101. Bach of the School Yisitors may vbit the Public School 
ia the township, city, town, or village ; and may attend the 
quarterly exatnination of schools, and, at the time of any such 
visit, may examine the progress of the pupils, and the state 
sid management of the school, and give such advice to the 
Teaeher and pupils, and any others present, as he thinks ad- 
visable, in accordance with the regulations and instructions 
provided in regard to School Visitors. 

€knerdl Meeiting of Vimiors, 

102. Ageneral meetisg of the VisitoKS.may be held aibany 
tine OP plMe appointed by any tw<> Visitofle, oa sufioisiLt no* 
tiee beiBg given to the other Visitors in the township, city» 
town» or viUage ; and the Visitors, thus iassembled, aia^ deirise 
aneh means as tbey decnn expedient for the efficient visitation 
of the schsolsi and lor promoting the es t ablis h ns au t of Libra- 

I and the diffosion of useful knowledge. 

mrtnm or 9u cbimf stmftnrvBnsirF or ssirGavioir. 

103. The Governor may, from time to time, by Letters Patent 
the Great Seal of the Province^ appoint a fit and proper 
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person to be Chief Superintendent of Education for Upper 
Canada, who shall hold office during pleasure, and shall receive 
a salary of the same amount as the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in Lower Canada. 

[Note. — Sections 104 to 106 inclusive, apply only to the 
Departmental duties of the Chief Superintendent of Education.] 
ProviTidal Certificates to he given to Normal School Stwients. 

107. The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recom- 
mendation of the teachers in the Normal School, may give to any 
teacher of common schools a certificate of quaKfication which 
shidl be valid in any part of Upper Canada until revoked ; but 
no sueh certificate flhall be given to any person who has not been 
a student in the Normal School.* 

Uniformity of d&rimons tn DUfioion Gourte, 

108. It being highly desirable t^st uniformity of decision 
should er»t in oases within the cognisance of the Drvision 
Courts and tried in such oourts, in which the superintendents, 
trustees, teachers, and others acting under the provisions of this 
Act are parties, the judce of any Division Court wherem asLy 
such aetion majy be tried, nay, at the reouest of either party, 
order the enteru^ of judigment to be delaved for a sufficient 
time to enable such party to apply to the Chief J^perintendent 
of Bdueation to appeal the ease, atfd affcer notice of appeal has 
been served as hereinafter provided, no farther proceedings shall 
be had in such case until the matter of the appeal has been de* 
olded by a Superior Court. 

Chief Super%fUe$ident may appeal from such Court to Superior Courts 

of Law, 

109. The Chief Superintendent may, within one month after 
the readerme of judgment in anv such case, appeal from the 
decisions of the Division Court Juoge to either of the Superior 
Courts of Law at Toronto, by serving notice in writing of such 
am^ upon the clerk of the Division Court appeided from, 
wmch appeal shall be entitled "The Chief Superintendent of 
Education for Upper Canada, Appellant, in the matter between 
(A. B. and C. D.)" 

Judge to send papers to Superior Court. 

110. The judge whose decision is af^ealed from shall there- 
upon certify under his hand, to the Superior Court appealed to, 
the summons and statement of claim and other proceedings in 
the case, together with the evidence and his own judgment 
thereon, and all objections made thereto. 

• Superior Ccmrt to gifm wueh order as La/w and Equity require. 

111. The matter shall be set down for argument at the next 
term of such Superior Court, and such Court shall give such 
order or direction to the Court below,, touching the judgment 
to be given in the matter, as law and equity require, and shall 
also in its discretion award cos^s against the appellant, which 
costs shall be certified to and form part of the judgment of the 
Court below. 

Proceedings in Dieision Court thereon, 

112. Udoo receipt of such order, direction and certificate^ the 
judge ef tne Division Court shall forthwith proceed in accord- 
ance therewith. 

Costs of uppeal. 
118. All costs awarded against an appellant, and kll costs 
incurred by him, shall be pail by the €Uef Superintendent, and 
charged as contingent expenses of his office.t 

DUTIES OF THK COVNCIL OP PUBLtC INSTRUCTION. 

Comwml of Public InsitruotioH to be appoimted, 

1 14. The Governor may appoint a Council of Public lastruc- 

. tion for Upper Canada, to eonsist of not more than mine persons 

(of whom the Chief Superintendent of Education shall be one), 

to hold office respectively during pleasure, and such council 

shall, in the exercise of its duties, be subject to all lawful orders 

and directions from time to time issued oy the Governor. 

[NoTK. — Sections 115 to 118 inclusive are not inserted.] . 
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Duties of CowMsU. 
119. It shall be the duty of such Council and they are hereby 
empowered — 

********* 

To make reguUnHoiu for cotnmon school teachers and libraries. 

(4.) To make such regulations from time to time, as it deems 
expedient, for the organization, government and discipline of 
common schools, for the classification of schools and teachers, 
and for school libraries throughout Upper Canada. 
To recofnmend text and Ubrary hooks. 

(6,) To examine, and at its discretion, recommend or disap- 
prove of text-books for the use of schools, or books for school 
libraries. 
To make regvloHons for granting pensionsto Superannuated Teachers. 

(6.) To prescribe such regulations, with the approbation of 
the Governor in Council asit,from time to time, deems e\pedi* 
dient, for granting pensions to superannuated or worn out 
teachers of common schools ; but no annual allowance to any 
superannuated or worn out teacher shall exceed the rate of 
six dollars for each year that such teacher has taught a common 
school in Upper Canada ; and no teacher shall be entitled to 
share in the said fund unless he has contributed to such fund 
the sum of four dollars or more per annum, for the period of 
his teaching school, or of his receiving aid from such fund, 
nor unless he furnishes satisfiBU^tory proof to the Couiusil of 
Public Instruction, of inability, from age or loss of health in 
teaching, to pursue that profession any longer. 

(NoT£. — The remainder of this section to section 122 inclu- 
sive, not inserted.) 

apedal provisions. — Grant payable on 1st July in each year, — 
Common school fund defined. 

123. The sum of money apportioned annually by the Chief 
Superintendent of Education to each county, township, city, 
town or village, in aid of common schools therein respectively, 
shall be payable on or before the first day of July, in each 
year, to the treasurer of each county, city, town and village, 
in such way as the Governor in Council from time to time 
directs, and such sum, together with at least an equal sum 
raised annually by local assessment, shall constitute and be 
called the common school fund of such county, township, city, 
town or village ; and no part of the salaries of the chief or 
local superintendents, nor of any other persons excei>t teachers 
employed, or of any expenses incurred in the execution of this 
act, shall be paid out of the said common school fund, but 
such fund shall whoUv and without diminution, be eicpended 
in the payment of teachers' salaries as herein provided. 

Conditions of receiving share of grant. 

124. No county, city, town or villa^fe shaU be entitled to a 
share of the Legislative School Grant without raising by assess- 
ment a sum at least equal (clear of all charges for collection) 
to the share of the said school grant apportioned to it ; and 
should the municipal corporation of any county^ city, town or 
village, raise in any one year a less sum than that apportioned 
to it out of the liegislative School Grant, the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education shall deduct a sum equal to the deficiency, 
from the apportionment to such counly, city, town or village 
in the following year. 

Bow schools m<xy be supported. 

125. All the school expenses of each section shall be provided 
for by any or all of the three following methods : 

1. Voluntary subscription ; 

2. Bate-bill for each pupil attending the school : or 
8. Bate upon property ; ' 

But no rate^bill shall be imposed exceeding twenty-five cents 

per month for each pupil attending the school. 

T71 case a resident in one section sends his children to another section. 

126. Any person residing in one school section, and sending 
a child or children to the school of a neighbouring school 
section, shall nevertheless be liable for the payment of all 
nftas aaaftWftd for the school purpoeM of tiie section in which 



he resides, as if he sent his child or children to the school of 
such section ; and such child or children shall not be returned 
as attending any other than the school of the section in which 
the parents or guardians of such child or children reside ; 

Exception as to separate schools. 

But this clause shall not apply to persons sending chil* 
dren to or supporting separate schools, or prevent any 
person, who may be taxed for common school purposes on 
property situate in a different school section from that in 
which he resides, from sending his children to the school of the 
section in which such property may be situate, on as favourable 
terms as if he resided in such section. 

Bates on lands of absentees to he returned to Clerk of Municipality. 

127. If the collector appointed by the trustees of any 
school section, be unable to collect that portion of any school 
rate which has been charged on any parcel of land liable to 
assessment, by reason of there being no person resident thereon, 
or no goods and chattels to distrain,* the trustees shall make a 
return to the clerk of the municipality, before the end of the 
then current year, of all such parcels of land and the uncollected 
rates thereon, and the clerk shall make a return to the county 
treasurer of all such lands and the arrears of school rates there- 
on, and such arrears shall be collected and accounted for by 
such treasurer in the same manner as the arrears of other taxes ; 
and the township, village, town or city in which such school 
section is situate, shall make up the deficiency arising from 
uncollected rates on lands liable to assessment, out of the 
general funds of the municipality. 

Foreign books not to be used without leave of the Council of FuUie 
Instruction. 

128. No person shall use anv foreign books in the English 
branches of education, in any Model or Common School, with- 
out the express permission of the Council of Public Instruction ; 
and no portion of the Legislative School Grant Hhall be applied 
in aid of any Common School in which any book is used that 
has been disapproved of by the Council of Public Instruction^ 
and public notice given of such disapproval. 

Pupils not to he required to observe religious exercises objected to 
by parente. 

129. No person shall require an^ pupil in any such school 
to read or study in or from any religious book, or to join in any 
exercise of devotion or religion omected to by his or her pa- 
rents or guardians ; but within this limitation, pupib shall 
be allowed to receive such religious instruction as their parents 
and guardians desire, according to any general regulations pro- 
vided for the government of Common Schools. 

Variot^s penal clauses. 

Penalty on Secrttary-Treasurer for iefu9%n§ to aooount, 

130. If any secretary-treasuirer appointed by the school 
trustees of any school section or any person having been such 
secretary-treasurer, has in his possession any books, papers, 
chattels, or moneys, which came into his possession, as such 
secretary-treasurer, and wrongfully withholds or refuses to 
deliver up» or to account for and pay over the same or any 
part thereof to the person, and in the manner directed by a 
majority of the school trustees for the school section then in 
office, such withholding or refusal shall be a misdemeanor. 

Mode of proceeding in the ease. 

181. LTpon application to the Judge of the County Court, 
by ' a m^ority of such trostees, supported by their affidavit 
made before some justice of the peace, of such wrozi^al with- 
holding or refusal, such judge shall make an order that such 
secretary-treasurer or person having been such, do appear 
before him at a time and place to be appointed in the order. 

132. Any bailiff of a division court, upon being required bj 
such judge, shall serve such order personally on the party com- 
plained against, or leave the same with a grown-up person at 
his residence. 

SMMoOoaHorthaiitirBohool Aet. 
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138. At the time and place so appointed, the judge, being 
fwtiafied that such service aas been made, shall, in a siunmarj 
manner, and whether the party complained of does or does not 
appear, hear the complaint, and ir he is of opinion that the 
complaint is well founded, such judge shall order the party 
complained of to deliver up, account for and pay over the books, 
papers, chattels or moneys as aforesaid by a certain day to be 
named by the judge in the order, together with such reasonable 
costs incurred in making the application, as the judge may tax. 

134. In the event of a non-compliance with the terms spe- 
cified in such order or any or either of them, the judge shall 
order the said party to be forthwith arrested by the sheriff of 
any county in which he may be found, and to be committed 
to the common gaol of his county, there to remain without 
bnil until such judge be satisfied that such party has delivered 
up, accounted for or paid over the books, papers, chattels or 1 
moneys in question, in the manner directed by the majority | 
of the trustees as aforesaid. '' 

186. Upon proof of bis having so done, such judge shall | 
make on order for his discharge, and he shall be discharged I 
accordingly. 

186. No such proceeding shall impair or affect any other : 
remedy which the said trustees may nave against such secre- 
tary-treasurer, or person having been Huch, or his sureties. 

C^rMn parUeB periofMliy respotmble in cMeof f oat school fuHd. 

137. If any part of the Common .School Fund be em- 
bessled or lost, through the dishonesty or faithlessuess of any 
party to whom it has been entru8te«l, and proper security 
against such loss has not been taken, the person whose duty it 
was to have exacted such security shall be penonally respon- 
sible for the sums so embezzled or lost, and the same may be 
recovered from him by the party entitled to receive the same, 
by action at law in any Court having jurisdiction to the amount, 
or by information at the suit of the Crown. 

Penalty for faUe reports and registers. 

138. if any Trustee of a Common School knowingly signs 
a false report, or if any Teacher of a Common School keeps a 
falae School register, or makes a false return, with the view of 
obtaining a larger sum than the just proportion of school 
moneys cominff to such Common School, such Trustee or 
Teacher shidl, for each offence, forfeit to the Common School 
Fund of the Tovmship, the sum of twenty dollars, for which 
*by person whatever may prosecute him before a Justice of the 
nsMy and for wlileh he my be oodvieted on the oath of one 
credible witness other than the prosecutor : and if upon con- | 
Fiction the penalty is not forthwith paid^ the same shall, under 
the warrant of such Justice, be levied with costs by distress 
and sale of the gooda and i^hattels of the offender ; and such 
penalty, when so paid or collected, shall by such Justice be 
paid over to the Common School Fund ; or the said offender 
may be prosecuted and punished for the misdemeanor. 

Penalty fbr dtsturhiny a school or school meeting, 
189. Any person who wilfully disturbs, interrupts, or dis- 
quiets the proceedings of any school meetinc; authorised to 
be hedd by this Act, or any school established and conducted 
under its authority, or wilfnUy interrupts or disquiets any 
Grammar, Oommon, or other Public School, bv rude or in- 
decent behaviour, or by making a noise either within the place 
where such school is kept or held, or so near thereto as to dis- 
turb the order or exercises of such school, shall, for each 
olfenoe, on cobviction thereof before a Justice of the Peace, 
on the oath of one credible witness, ibrfSeit and pay ibr Com- 
mon School purposes to the Sohool Seelaon, City, Town, or 
Tillage within which the offence was committed^ sueh sum not 
eaceeding tw e nty di^lars, together with the coats of the convic- 
tion, as the said Justice may think fit ; or theoffender may 
be indicted and punished for any of the ofiences hereinbetbre 
mentioned as a misdemeanor. 

How penalties shall he reeoverahle, 
140. Unless it is in this Act otherwise provided, all fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures recoverable by summary proceeding. 



msy be sued for, recovered, and enforced, with costs, by and 
before any Justice of the Peace having jurisdiction within the 
School Section, City, Town, or Village m which such fine or 
penalty has been incurred ; and if any such fine or penalty 
and costs be not forthwith paid, the same shall, by and under 
the warrant of the convicting Justice, be enforced, levied, and 
collected, with costs, by distress and sale of the goods and 
chattels of the offender, and shall be by such Justice paid over 
to the Schoiil Treasurer of the School Section, City, Town, or 
Village, or other party entitled thereto ; and in default of such 
distress, such Justice shall, by his warrant, cause the offender 
to be imprisoned for any time not exceeding thirty days, un- 
less the fine and costs, and the reasonable expenses of en- 
deavouring to collect the same, be sooner paid. 

Interpreiation clause, 

141. The word ''teacher'* shall include female as well aa 
male teachers ; the word, '* county " shall include unions of 
counties, and the word " townships " shall include unions of 
townships made for municipal purposes. 

SHOET TITLB TO SOHOOIi ACTS. 

142. lu citing or otherwise referring to this act, it shall 
be sufficient to designate it as '' the Upper Canada Common 
School Act,** and in citing or otherwise referring to this act, or 
any other act or acts relative to common schools, which may, 
at the time of such citation or reference, be in force in Upper 
Canada, it shall be sufficient to use the expression '< the Com- 
mon School Acts of Upper Canada." 



III. %wfm «tt irRctinit <$A«ni<ioti. 

1. EDUCATION — THE FIRST STEP IN GOOD FARMING. 

The first step to make farming a paying business, is a good agricul- 
tural education. No man can expect to succeed in the cultivation 
of the soil, who does not have a good understanding of the various 
operations of the farm. A fanner, in order to succeed well in the 
cultivation of his soil, must have some knowledge of soils, of their 
diaracteristics, and what qnstem of management will improve them, 
and what will impoverish them. The operations of a&rm are so 
manifold, that a farmer, if he expects to succeed in his business, must 
have a good smattering of agricultural chemistry, a sood knowledge 
of mechanics and of the principles of draught, as well as the laws of 
force and motion. 



2. BENEFIT OF SCHOOLMASTERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

We have always regarded with favour the spread of the Associations 
composed of Mastera and Mistresses living within convenient limits. 
There is no dass of the community to whom the sacred proverb so 
well appHee — '^ as iron sharpeneth iron, so does the countenance of 
man his friend." A teacher is apt to lose his freshness, and settle 
on his lees, to the great injury of his work, and his own comfort 
and self-respect From this state of mental and moral stagnation, 
the annual or quarterly meeting of those engaged In the same work, 
capable of qrmpathising with each oiler's difi^ulties, and recording 
their own experiences, has a direct tendency to stimulate, to 
enooorage, and to direct. Many a faintins brother or sister has 
taken heart, and many rni the wrong track have returned home to 
follow the rifiht one. An Inspector's visit may do much to correct 
mistakes, andto estimate as well as to compare results, and we far 
from undervalue their usefulness. They cannot, however, bring 
with them the great instrument of sympathy, and the improvement 
that may be expected to follow their annual visits extends chiefly to 
the more mechanical and technical parts of School-work, and do not 
touch the School-life, or affect its moral tone. A very perfunctoiy 
Teacher may perhaps prodtioe results that pass muster with the 
Inspector, but to prevent him from becoming lifeless^ and his work 
from becoming xmreal, he needs to be quickened bv just those 
processes that are found in really well conducted Schoolmasters' 
Associations. 

The great object of these Associations is not so much to discuss 
the instruments of instruction, and the outnde machinerv of the ait 
but to enter into the sienoe of educaticm, and to drink more and 
more deeply into its spirit. If a teacher has lost his courage, and 
begins to look up<m himself as a mere drudge, but returns from the 
meeting of his brethren with the old feelins; rerived, that he is a 
trainer and a sponsor of his children, and can enter his school 
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confldouB that he bears a love to them, and a desire to elevate them 
as living, redeemed children, that Association has done its work. 
To be a Christian teaeher is not so much to teach the Church 
Catechism, or that of the Assembly, but to exhibit Christ's spint of 
love and sympatiiy. We have been led into this tnin of thoiight by 
reading an excellent addheess detivered to the students, of the Sdtley 
Training College, by the Hon. and Bev. W. H. Lyttelton, and we 
cannot forbear concluding them by quoting an extract from one of 
the notes appended : *^ These remarloi should be borne in mind by 
Schoolmasters' Associations, in the selection of topics for discussion, 
or on which they procure papers to be read at their meetings. 
Papers of which the object is to help members to understand &e 
characters of children better, and the best and most Christian means 
of guiding and training them, are evidentiy of hi|fher value than 
any which merely throw Ught upon any of the sciences which the 
schoolmaster has to teach. Moral Philosophy, the application of the 
Bible to the peculiar moral and spiritual needs of children, Bible 
Biographies, and their lessons for dudstians : and whatever helps 
and inclines men to stwly human character in all its varieties, and 
the metJiods of the Divinedealings with men, as our models in our 
own dealings with pupils ; all these furnish a countless variety of 
subjects for papers." — Etiglish Papers for the Schoolmatter, 

IV. iinfflrapftUJil JRtrtrtitti. 

No. 11. THE HON. JOHN WILSON OF SALTFEET. 

Another of our old pioneers of Upper Canada has left the scene of 
his labours. Hie Hon. John Wilson died at his residence at Salt- 
ileeft, in the Niagara District, on Tuesday last, at the ripe age of 86. 
Mr. Wilson was bom in the Province of New Jersey (then a portion 
of tiie British dominions) in 1776, and remained there untu 1790, 
when he settled in this country at Niagara. He soon after settled 
on his present estate at S^J^eet, on the slM)res of Lake Ontario, 
where he married a Miss Bowlsby, of Long Ldand, and reared a 
large ffunily of children. Mr. Wilson became in 1808, a member of 
the Legislature, in the 5th Paxiliament of Upper Canada, being 
elected on the opposition interest, with whom he acted for some 
years, but subaeqviently joined the Conservative party. As a legis- 
lator, he was an useful member of the House, and especiaUy 
distinguished himself by his exertions in the establishment of the 
Common School system, with which he was so closely identified that 
his portrait in the Legislative Assembly amoncst the ex-Speakers of 
Canada, represents hun with a bill, inseribed^' Common Schods", 
in his hands. In 1825 he was elected Speaker of the House, and 
filled the office with great ability. Although generally Conservative 
in his principles, he was a warm advocate of Free Trade, sustaining 
that, and every species of improvement with zeal and ability. Of 
Church property he strongly resisted anvthing that savoured, in his 
estimation, of spoliation. Throughout, he seems to have steered his 
course with independence ; neither a alave of the p(mulaoe nor of 
the Government. In 1822, when an attempt was made to re-unite 
Upper and Lower Canada, he offered to it hia most strenuous resis- 
tance, on the ground of the difference in laws, language, ioatitu- 
tions, and rel^on, that existed between the two populations ; and 
the failure of the scheme at that time was, in a great measure 
attributable to his exertions. His opinions on that subject isemanied 
unchanged, and in 1899, when he was called to the Legislative Coun- 
cil, he took his seat there mainly to defeat the measure for that 
purpose. As an active magiBtiate, and usefid and ezempiaiy 
member of society in all its relations, Mr. Wilson was widely and 
generally respected ; and he has died at a ripe age, univwsally 
regretted as one of the oldest and most vahiaUe of the Pioaieeni of 
the West. — Montreal Transcript. 



No. 12. PETER SCHOPIELD, ESQ., M.D. 

Dr. Schofield was bom in the State of Connecticut, on the l^th 
July, 1786, and died in Brockville on the 21st inst Had he lived 
till the 16th July next he would have ocnnpleted his 74ith year. An 
age rather beyond the space allotted to man by Scripture. Dr. 
Schofi^ld's life has been Wg, a^ve, and honourable. At about 
fifteen years of age, in 1800, he came to Cauada, where he reiwned 
a short time, when he left for the States, to enter upon his Medical 
studies. In 1809 he became a member of the Medical and Sun;ical 
Society of the Ooll^ of Fhysioians of the State of New York. 
In 1812 he was appointed surgeon's mate to tiie 2ud B,«phnent of 
Artillery of the same State. About the same tiiM he joined the 
Masonic body, and rose rapidly to eminence. Toward this fraternity 
the doctor always cherished the warmest feeUng of respect, as was 
evinced by lus rec[uest that his brethren should bury his body with 
masonic ceremoDMa. 



Dr. Schofield returned to Canada in 1816, when, at the personal 
request of €k>veruor Gore, the doctor took tiie oatii of all^^iance to 
tiie Sovereign M Great Britain and Ireland. Ever desirous of dojiig 
good, and early convinced of the misery and crime caused by drunken- 
ness. Dr. Schofield worked energetically in the cause of tempennoe, 
and in the year 1828 he had the honor of estahlishinff the first 
temperance society in Upper Canada, and in the year flowing he 
passed the Medical Board of Upper Canada at York, now Toronto. 
In 1840 he was ordained an Elder of the Baptist church, of which 
church he had been a member frcxn 1828. — Brockifilk Re4x>rder, 



No. 18. THE HON. JUDGE CHABOT. 

Mr. Justice Chabot, of the Superior Court of Lower Canada, died 
as already announced, at two o'dock on the morning of the Slst ult. 
Bom at St. Charies, Bellechane, in 1807, he was 68 years of age 
at the time of his death. In common with a large number of our 
public men of Lower Canada, he was educated at the Seminary of 
Quebec ; and afterwards studied law imder ilie Hon. Judge Elzear 
Bedard. He made his debut as advocate of the bar of Quebec in 
1834 or 1836, and soon rose to a high rank in his profession. In 
1843 he was elected to represent Quebec in Parliament, by acclama- 
tion ; and in 1846 he had the good fortune to be re-elected. witiumt 
opposition. Towards the close of 1849, nearly two years after the 
formation of the LaFontaine-Baldwin Cabinet, M. Chabot was 
i^[^M>inted Chief Commissioner of Public Works^ when he was again 
elected for the City of Quebec. Before tiie Government left Toron^to^ 
he ceased to hold his office in the Public Works Department. At 
the general election of 1851, he was elected for hisnaiive county, 
Bellechasse ; and on the 23rd September, 1852, he was re-appointed 
Chief Commissioner of Public Works, in the Hincks-Rolj^ Adminis- 
tration. On ^e 4th of the next month he was re-elected ^r 
Bellechasse, which hn continued to represent till the 23rd June, 1B&4. 
It was under his Administration that the fine piers in the Low^^. 
Lawreuce were constructed. From the 20th Nov.. 1852, to the 17th 
Dec. , 1854, M. Chabot was one of the directors of tne Eastern section 
of the Grand Trunk. At the geueral election of 1864, after the 
Hincks-Bolph Government had been defeated on a motion of the late 
Mr. Hartman in reference to their Clergy Reserves policy, M. Chabot 
wsa re-elected for Bellechasse, August 10. But he did not sit for 
that couniy. Besigning his seat for Bellechasse on the 14th October, 
1854, he was again elected for Quebec ; and held his seat till the 19th 
Sept., 1856. In Dec, 1854 he was appointed Govenmient director 
of the Grank Trunk Railroad ; and about the same time was appointed 
one of the S^^^iorial Tenure Oommiseionen, under the law of 1864, 
providing for the abolition of the feudal system of Itmd holding. It 
was on the 26th September, 1866, that M. Chabot was appointed 
judge of the Superior Court of Lower Canada. At first he resided at 
Montreal, but latterly at Quebec, where he died.~Xea<fer. 



V. mnts^muA ittelUuiiWf . 



Nonoi TO GRAMicia School MASnas.— The vacations in the 

Model Grammar School have been altered, so u to allow an oppor- 
timlty to Grammar School Masters of vtsitiiig the school daring their own 
viieations. The sessions will, in fntnre, extend from the Monday after 
Easter until the fourth Friday in July ; and ttom the Monday following 
the end of a seven weeks* vacation fh>m that day until the 22nd of Decem- 
ber. On the 7^1 of January the school sgain resumsf^. 

tTsivjEBSiTT OF ToROHTO.— The annual Oouvoeatioo of the University 

of Toronto, for the conferring of degrees, and the diatribation of prises and 
sobolarahips among the students of the Univarsity CollegB, took plaoa oo 
the 8th insU The Ooovocation bavii^ been opened io dae foim, the Chan- 
cellor proceeded with the ooafeurring of degrees ia the order in wfaieib they 
are meqtioaed below. 

I. AdoiissioD to Degrees^ LL.B.r-apenc«r, X, H ; Liviagstou, J ; Foefter. 
W. A; Hanooflk, J. W ; Wood, S. G; Bowl¥y, J. W; Blain, D; Hodgins, 
J. a. ; Papp, Q. S ; Ooehrane.e; Onmya, V ; Outran. J. J ; Wieksoo, Rev. A, 
M.A; BcnaoB, B.L; Ham, J.V. LL.I>^M>eMifiiiael, D,B.O.L; Wiak- 
son, A. M.. Rev. M.&^BaasQaa, J ; Playter, B; IWell, D. B; Mwtou, 
E. D ; Ogden, W. W ; Martyn, W. H M.D...wOreiiyn, J, M.B; Pliilipe 
T. a. M.B. RA.— Fraser, J. T ; Boyd, J. A ; Wadsivortb, J J ; Ogden, I. 
O; ShMtalr, W; WhRe, J^ fiaiapaoii, D. A: Reok, W) Seoti, W. H; 
Green, O; Rora, D. W; OsmeKm,H.,B. A ; ad^nnSm. MLA^McMichael. 
D., B.A ; Kennedy. G. S., B A ; Kerr. W. H. C, B. A ; Piteh, B. P, B. A ; 
Holeolm, J. W., BLA; Waters, D, B.A; Oameron. ^. B.A. 

II. Adniissicn to Stauduog and MatricuUaon,— 3id. Year.r-Haltoo, J, 
C} Uwler, J. H. Quel's CWlcige. Belfast ,,hmw, a H. Viofct)iia GoUsge 
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«irf. Yiw.— Withwiw, W. H. VioUim ColUge; Sqaieiv W. Victoria 
CUl^e; WSImd, A. H, Vi«tori* Oonase. !•!. T«v.-*€k»rdiiii, i.» Qa«eB*8 

M«|ifl», a«lMlu«hips, mmI Priaet. FMoky ul Lav.^Adain Crooks. 
M.A., B.aL, pMtaotod Messrs. J, H. Spenoer and J, Liringstone with a 
silver medal mf^K for thsir profioisncy io tins dapartment. Faeuity of Madi- 
aiM^ M. BarratlUD. pretented for medals .--^-liassn. Biwooni, J. (goM 
madaT); Playtar, B : TIsdalUF. B; Martoo, K D; Oydaa* W. W; MaitiB, 
Da W. H. (Silvar.) Faeirity af Arts. — Oreek and LaUu-*.Frsaar, J. T ; 
«akl madal; Modam l aag n agca^Boyd, J. A; gold oasdal; Natural 
aaioaass. Wadsworlh, J. J. gu4d' madal ; Mataphytics, Jfitkioa, and Oiril 
IViliiy--Ogde», W. W ; gold B»sdnl ; Nataval Soiaaosa-^oclaif , W, sU^ar 
■Mdat; Oriantal^ La n gi ga s White, J, priaa SflhoUrshipa Faaalty of 
Lais^tod. Tear, Hainilloii, J. O. Puculty of MediaKia. Matricolatioo. 
Kllpafriek, G ; lak yaor. Thom, 0.; let year. MaOool, D,B; lat yojia. Tie. 
daft J. C ; Snd year, Bolntar, J ; 8rd. year, SlUot, J ; Srd year, Hudsoo, A, 
Fkenltyaf Art*. Greek aad Latia.--l8t year, Kilpatiiak, G ; Isiyear^fiiip- 
batde, R-, «»d year, Ovawford, W. G ; Sad year, WoodM, S ; Sid year, Reere, 
W. A ; 8rd; year, Ross, J. B ; 4tli yea/, Fmser, J. T Mathematieii«— tat 
yaur, Wright, T. W; let year, LaftMy, A. M; 2od year, Londoa, J; »nd 
year. Fleher, J ; ^ad yaar, MoLennao, J. A ; 8rd year. Tbom, J. H ; 8rd 
yaai% Ovadelea, IX Madera L«agii^gee.^>«t year, SlaWilliaaM, W. G ; 
Sod yaar, CKheoa, J. M ; 4th yaar< Boyd, J. A. Nalaral 8ci«Baab.--.let 
yaar, MeMomeh, W. B; Sad year, Roger. W. M : 8rd year, Grant, A ; 4ih 
yaftr, Sfaalair, W. Bthi«s Biet. and Oivil Polity.^Sad year, Btehan, J. M ; 
ard ymy Omni, O ; 4ih year. Ogdiru, J. O. Geuara) Pro&nency let yaar, 
Bbmflton, W. W. Oraotial Languagfe-^-^Sni year. Grant, G 

Hia Priaes hating heaa dalHFeradv 

The* Cbaoaailor thea rosa and mid,-*Oa behalf oi the OoaTocatioB sow 
aaatmbled^ and wheae proeeadtags hava Jnst eloaed» he begged lu thank 
tbam for htlng preneat and witneifiiag feha distrihation of priaea, heeatiae 
he took tHe aieambii^e pipeeent aa an evideMe of the aoniiaaad iatareet 
tak«n til tha Uairaraity* He faond that in the fiioaUy of the law laat yaar 
the ■himber4ea«illg thaDMvepaity ww 18, the wbola number of matrion- 
lanta 7aL Thin year tha nomber leaving was thirty •qm ; whole number of 
■Mtrieohml^, •#. Ha found that an 18M tbe numbar of mairionlanta was 
8», in I860, 45. In Mediabie tha mimbar iu4860 wsa 0; 18«0» 8. La law 
tha uu m tu r tai 18(8 was M; 1880^ 15. The anofebers in kup areas from 
ilM trirenmalaaee of tha alMsdanl ia that foaulty beiqg graatty i nf i e a aed. 
praafow to tha commaanemapt of (ha acadamia year. The oause oi that 
might be attributed to tbe ebange in tbe Statute. The aUentioii of the 
Tiagialatiipe had bean ealled ta the aahjad; and thay ^ara now paaiad an 
aot, that aUf yamg man atadying for the Ump mnat firai obtain a da0Me 
#aA tha Law Beaialy befora thay eaa beooma soUaitoni or attoraiae. 
Again thanking them fur their atteodanae, the Ghanaelor daeisied the 
Gavvoaatipii difmissed' 

Thiaa <slti99n were^Toa for tbe Queen* and the pi^ooeedinga iarminated. 



gyiiiBiHT OP VicvoaiA OoLLaa««<-Tha aauioa 1859-60 of the 

abave Dalf^rei^ waa brought to a -Meee en the 27tb inat. Tha- seseieD 
iMsi ia all reapeats baen •plaaeaat and harmaoiona ooa* and the nnmbar 
of the graduates elect not only larger that of any praoedtag year, but 
h yg ai thiR had baso sent forth bj any 4Abar Gaaadiaa OoUaga la any 
«igla yaar of its exietanaek The shadovr of this, bright picture was the 
aboaBaa of tha leaned and maob asteamad Presidaot of tbe Institution 
iMm his ua«al ffkaai ia oo n aeiyiaaea of the fracture of his leg^ wbi^ took 
piacB abatft a manth affo- 

Tba PMl^sova and UndergnHliia;^ of tha Unirarsity proceeded from 
Iha Chilly to tha Church in.. regular order, beaded by tbe Tenerable Dr. 
Ralph, Dean of the Medical Faculty, and Professor King«too, U.A. Tbe 
baiag o^^aned with tha oaual. dcTotiooal ezerciaes, Professor 
i m ^k^Tfrn bri«0^ raferrad to tba abaenee of the Presidepi and 
ila cause, then glanced at the harmony and suoceiaful labors of tba session 
jort rfinTl^ and finally apoke with aatnral gratification and baooniqg pride 
id tha pfcgreae made by Victoria Collage* which on that day sent forth 
fbvtaaa^poisg gfadimtM in Avta^jto aotar upon tba great dqtiaa of life, 
a hrger nnmbar than any athar Canadian CoUaga had arar eantoyt in 
one year. 

After tbe delivery of the usual Essays by the Candidate-baehelon, 
the graduates in mediciQe were most ably addt pe sad by the Hon. 
Jflho Roiph. LL.D., Dean of the Medical Faculty, Toronto. The Rev. Dr. 
Ryafvon irae thea iatradvead to tha aodiaaoa by the <?haiiaMU8 and most 



enthnsiastiaaUy reeaivad. He addiaasad tha stadanta esnerally in his usmI 
folicitaoa manner, eoaouiaging them by many iUustrious examples to be 
diligeat and peraavariag. 

Tbe Faanl^ and Uodargpra«hMites then returned to tha OoUeKe in the 
same onier am before with tha sama hartnonioue aeoomipaaimeot. The rariouc 
Degrees were then oanferred by. the President ro his prirate room as 
folloas: 

B. A.—William Beattia, Stephen F. Laaiar, John W. Beynon, O. M. 
Mascham, Darid W. Damyar Mark SaaaUn, Wm. C. HendarHon, Henry 
Tew, Andrew G. £Lill, Georgpa Washington, Thomas Holden, William A. 
Whitney, W. H, Law. Nicholas R.Wl]loughby, Bdirard Robinson (T. C D.) 

M. D— Daniel W. Oairoll, Edvsrd W. MaGuire, John OUments, M. B. 
MoCausland, Robert A. Gorbett, William H. Miller, Noble & Dean* Jamas 
Newcombe, Donald Gillespie, G^eorge A. Norris, John Harvey, Charles 
Ouellet, Elbridge A. Herriman, John Pbilp. William A. Howell Bennett 
Richards, Richard liund, James Sutton, Elthem Wo«Ki. 

M. A.— B»v. Alben Gsnnsn, 6.A., Prio ipal, Belleville Seminary. 

The following honorary Degreea were also passed by the Senate : 

M. D.—Mr. Wm. Beamish, of Waterloo, C. W., licentiate of tlie Medical 
Board of Upper Canada. M. A.— Rev. E. B Harper, Secretsry of the 
Wesley AD Conference, Canada D. D. — Rev. George Osbom, one of the 
General Seeretarias of the Weslayan .Miasioaary Society, London, England ; 
and Rev. Enoch Wood, Sapariatendeut of Weslayan Mi«kiu», Toruoto 

This closed what we msy caU tha official public busioes:) of the day and 
of the Sesiiiun ; but we were detained « few minutes longer by another 
interesting ceremonial— the presentatioivto the President of a trulj splendid 
and beautiful silver tea service, coosistiog, aa uoual. of a salver or tray, 
kettle, cofiee-pot, t^a^ptU, cream-ewer and sugai-bowl, executed in the bast 
Htyle of English tirt, the gift being a recent importation from England, by 
J. G. Jtieepb A Cu*. jewellers, Toronto, aim! h valued, we believe, at $200. 
The tray is ovnl in form ami of very tasteful destgn aud workinuoohip, as 
indeed, are all the other portions of this very beautiful memorial of tbe 
affectionate regard cherished by the students of Victoria College to their 
distiuguished President. The salver and kettle besr the following inscrip 
tion: 

" Preseoted to Rev. S. S. Nbllbs, A.M., President of the University of 
Yiotoria College, as a token of high esteem, by the students of the session, 
1869-60.*' 

Each of the other pieces bears the simple inscription—'* President Nkllks.** 

A highly appr9priate address was read by Mr. WilliAm Beatty, one of 
the new grsduAtea, who had been pi*eviously chosen by his fellow-students 
to aat as thei^ spokesman on the occasion. — Cobourf Star. 

TwM U. C. Monai. Sen»ota —The Annual Public Examination of 

tba Modal Schaols lack place on tba 22nd insUnt, and was atUnded by a 
large maaber of intaieated visitors. It is ik>v upwards of twelve years 
siaas tha establishment of this instiiutian in connection with the Normal 
School, and each suaoesaiva yaar has reen it grow in public ikvcr. If 
there were any among the numerous aesemblsge of spectators yesterday 
present also at tha first examinations of the Scbool, they must have been 
forcibly struck with the great improvement that has taken phica, in both 
the «ttaadaBca and proAoiency of the pupils, and in tha facilities ofTared 
ior thaiT' tiiitiaD. Whan first opanad, tha ciass-rooms ware in on old build- 
ing attaahad to Govemmant House, successively used as a stoble, a theatre, 
a school room, and sgain aa a atable. At that time, the iiooommodation 
being of oeumc liiuuted, only boys received education in the SiihooL Now, 
the buildii^ are extensive as well aa haadsiime, and giils share equally 
with boys in tha iastruotiba imparted within their walls. All important 
branches of knowledge are taught by oompatsnt teachers, and in a manner 
that caaoat fiul to be of lasting benefit to the pupils. The number of chil- 
dren praseait yesterday exceeded 150 of eaeh sex, who are divided into 
three divisioQai over each af which an efficient teacher presides. In the 
bcgM* dapartmaBt Mr* Carlyla hae duMrge of the first, or senior, divisioa ; 
Mr. Disher of tha second, and Mr. Campbell of the third. Tha first division 
inAhagirla* department isinatruoted by Mrc Clark; tlie second by Mies 
abaokh, and tha third by Ifiia Clark. Tlia musical instroctor in the sohools 
ia Mb. SaCloo> under whose attentive training the children have made much 
pragrass* The enltiTatioacf tha physical powers of the youth has. not been 
ne g iaatad; aad perhaps the moot favorite branch of instrvotion amaag 
them ia that si^aaatandad by Capt. Goodwin, w1m> teachea the boya gym* 
nsstie axaroisas of arary kind, and the girls the heslthy and graoefol 
cdlstheiiic ift The principal braaches in which the pupils were exainhMd 
tha day were Reading and Spellutg, Grammar, Geography, Arith- 
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HMlio, PbfBiology, Algvbra and Otomt^^ Htsfeory wid DomeiMQ Eeooony, 
with tb« Theory of Matic. Th« pupils «i8W«red readily the qneftioDS pflt 
ihem by thetr tutors, and evidently bad carefully studied in order to pass 
a good examination. The stimulus to stody held out in the shape of hand- 
some prises of books had ereated a healthy excitement, and eaich laudably 
emulated the other, and aO showed profleiency of a marked eharaeter. In 
the senior diTision of the girls* department, throe or four of the soholara 
were remarkably well sdTsneed in the geometrie seienee, demonitrating 
abstruse propositions in the fifth and sixth books with an ease and familiarity 
that would be envied by any boy of twenty. The age of these girls did 
not exceed flfte<'n years; eo it may be imagined how excellent had been 
their instruotion. In other branches of learning, too, the pupils generally 
were well ^' posted up." The number of visitors was largely increased in 
the Afternoon, blocking up the passages and elass>rooms in such a manner 
as to leave little space for the scholars, and every one, as we have remarked, 
manifested a warm interest in the proceedings. At four o'clock the girls 
were exereise<l in calisthenics by Oapt. Goodwin, and shortly afterwards 
the boys exhibited tlieir gymnastic feats In the capacious play-ground 
attached to the institution. Some of the latter were remarkably agile and 
daring in their performances, and their exploits created considerable ap- 
plause. 

About half-past four o'clock the visitors and pupils assembled in the 
theatre of the Normal School, where prises were distributed to the most 
deserving echolars by the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Siiperinteodent of Bdu- 
cation, as follows : — 

BoTs* DxpAarmtri; First Division. — Best ^olar in the school — 
John B. McCarty, who is awarded a scfaoUrsbip in the Model Orammar 
School (The other prizes were too numerous to insert in the Journal,) 

A fter the distribution of the prises, the pieci*, " Hurrah ! Hurrah for 
Canada !" was well sung by H«iiry Jones, prise-boy for siogiog, all the 
pupils joining in the chorus, and Mr. Sefton accompanying on a melodeon 
*' Kule Britannia, ** and " Night's Shaues have passed,** a nice oompositiou^ 
in which boys and girls sang alternately, followed — both being executed in 
very good style. An agreeable episode then transpired. Several of the 
girls of the smitir division, forming a committee of the whole school, step 
ped forward, for the pur|K>se of presenting their teacher, Mrs. Clark, with 
a handsome gold watch. A very complimentary and affectionate address 
was read by Miss Clarice Hamilton, who enunciated the words in a clear, 
sweet voice, that was heard in every portion of the spacious apartment 
The valuable present was handed to Mrs. Clark by Miss Menet, of the 
second division ; and a handsome bouquet was offered by an equally hand- 
some little girl, named Rose Delaporte, of the third divisioo. Mrs. Clark 
made a feeling and appropriate reply; and in thanking the scholars for 
their elegant gift, took occasion to make a few advisory remarks to those 
of the elder pupils whtee studies in the school had that day ended. The 
presentation, which was a very pleaalng affair, was rapturously applaoded 
by the spectator^ who filled the gallery of the theatre. 

The Rev. Dr. Hyerson then advanced, and said the exercises of the pre- 
sent set«^ioll had now bci-n brought to a cloee, or shortly would be, by the 
pupils singtui{ the National Anthem. In terminating these exereises, he 
had great pleasure in saying, that never since the commeneement of the 
Normal and Model Schools had the same order and efficiency preYaiUd in 
every branch of education m at the present time. At no period fin the 
whole courae of his experitmee had he been more struck with surprise, or 
felt greater Hdmiratioii, tlian at tiie examinations he had the opportunity 
of witnessing that day-^iit the thoroughness, clearness, and simplicity ex- 
hibited by the pupils In every branch of knowledge, and the care and at- 
tention evinced by the teachers in property training the children. It was 
the province of the Model Schools not only to teach the pupils, bat to ilmw 
to the students of the Normal ochool and the conntry generally, how ehtld- 
ren ought to be taught It was with this view that the seteetion of teachers 
for the Model Schools had been made ; it was with this view tiiat the bnild- 
ings in which the ditldren were educated, had been erected ; and it was 
with the same view that all the operations of the institotion were eon- 
ducted. It was important that those who were trafated in the Normal 
School^— and trained, he would say, on principles justly considered the 
most adranced — should have a praotieal niustration of the best metbed of 
teaching. Such an illustration was to be found in the method pursned in 
the Model Schools, in which those students spent several mondia during, 
the time they attended the Normal School. This was the purpose for 
which the Model Schools had been instituted ; and at no period of their 
existence, it gave him pleasure to sdd, did they appear to answer belter 



that object than at the present moment. He tficB paid aUgh ccnpIinMai 
to Mr. Sefton for the grsat advancement disphtyed by the ehfldren in the 
department of vocal music, an improwment due altogether to that g<entle- 
mBn*8 care and ability to instmet There was another braaeh to vfaleh be 
would also allude, and in which not a little diflienliy and embamMsmaBt 
had hereW>fiire been experienced. It was that of drawmg. Under the 
able tuition of M. Emile Coulon, however, the pupils now exhibited a highly 
gnUifyittg improvemeot, as was proved by the excellent spoeiiae«s of their 
taste displayed in the different dass-tooms. With remand to tibe other 
branches of edneatioo, he need ssidce no lengthened ohserratioos. Evesy 
one acquainted with the schools knew that, from the eoBaoMooenent, no- 
thing that should have been done had been omitted by Mm. Ckrfc aad 
those who were sasoeiated with her. (Load applanse.) He would likewiao 
notice the last branch, tfaongh by no means the least important one, in 
which the pupils were exercised, and over which his friend. Capt. (ioodwin, 
so well known in Toronto, had ably presided* (Cheera from the boyn.) 
He (Dr. Ryerson) knew that every boy's (aoe would brighten, and evmry 
boy's eye pleaaantly twinkle, at the sonnd of the name of Oapt Goodwin. 
(Renewed cheers.) He had no doubt that the physioal training of both the 
boys and the girla would exert no email infinence over their health, their 
activity, and .their energy, in future life. He (Dr. Ryerson) went on to 
remark, that In the Model School they had a pmctieal develepoMnt of the 
best theory laid down for the education of youth. They prsaentsd lo the 
lend of their birth or of their adoption an exemplifieation of a tande of in- 
sfcruetioo which had commanded, so fiur as he knew, the nnqnaliied an«i 
highest admiration of viaitors from the other aide of the Atlantic, fron 
several States of the aeighbonring Union, and from all parte of oar own 
country. And hehoped th>tin the piogvesaof aoeietj of thiaoeantry and 
the advancement of its people, they woold witness Hiat energy of nrind. 
that honesty of purpose, and that laith in the fostering care of Providenoe 
which a school of ^lis eharaeter so fully developed. (Applanse.) He 
(Dr. Ryerson) then expressed his thanks to the tcnchors for the pleasure 
the examinations had afforded him, and said that donbtlsss tlie work in 
which they were engaged would exert an infinenoe llwt woold be M( 
ihronghont the length and bresdth of onr belored fawd. (Applause.) Ho 
eondnded by annoancing diat the chikbnn would sti«, with united veion, 
*'God save the Qneen," and adverted in graenfal tenna to ihe fohh 
coming visit of the Prince of Wales, son of that nehU woman, and more 
than ilneen, who swayed the sceptre of govemnent over as» and on whooe 
dominione the sun never set The re^. soperintsndont sat down amidot 
lotid applause. 

Thechildrsn then sang the NaMsnal Aalhem, and the proooodmga ter- 
minated with the benediction, about a qnaiier-paat six o*cloclt The 
Rev. Dr* Ryerson announced, at the dose, that the vacation would extond 
until the flrst Monday in August next.— Xeodsr. 

Visit or tbe Yoax aim Pbkl Oomnrr OomreiL to tbb BoHoaneRAL 

DxPABTMxiiT. — On the occasion of the recent Tisit of 4he Warden and mem- 
bers of ihe Metropolitan County Oouneil to the Educaiional Department for 
Upper Oanada, the Ctoondl passed the ibikiwing resolntmn. It is gimti 
fyiog to witness this pmctieal Interest in the operatioafr of the *■ Poo- 
ple*B Depaitment,* of the Government on the part of the local asnsi- 
dpal antherities. 

** RoMrfTed^That the members of tiie OooneU havfaig visited the Normal 
and Model Schools, desire to express the satisiutioo which thof feel with 
the general appearanee and internal arrangements of thoso institutions. 

« That they were much pleased with Che speennens exhibited of Oanndfam 
Manufacture, in the artidea of maps and school apfMtfntns, showing that 
they can now be produced in our own coontry, not only of equal inisb and 
durability, but at prices much lower than ibr those imported fkom Europe 
or the United States. 

<* That they desire further to express their sense of the eonrteay eoctaadod 
to them, on the occasion of their vidt^ by the Deputy dnperintendentof 
Education.'' A true copy. 

June 8th, IfiftO. (Signed) J. ELLIOT, Cbw CUfk, 
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BRIEF SKETCH OF THE PRESENT CONDITION OF 
EDUCATION IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF 
THE WORLD.* 

A brief review of the present conditioa of education in the 
more prominent countries of the world, may be interesting. In 
England^ the facilities for acquiring a thorough university edu- 
cation are excellent, for those who have sufficient means at com- 
mand ; the course of study at Cambridge and Oxford, though 
perhaps giving too much prominence to classical and mathemat- 
ical studies, is still well calculated to develope the intellectual 
powers. The London University, and some of the colleges of 
the dissenters, give more attention to popular science. The 
great endowed schools of Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Westminster, 
Winchester, Christ's Hospital, &c., &c., are for the most part, 
demoted to classical and mathematical trainins;. 

In provision for the education of the masses, England is yet 
behind many of the countries of Europe. Still, under the 
persevering efforts of Lord Brougham, Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, 
the Barl of Shaftesbury, Lord Stanley, and other distinguished 
friends of education, there has been decisive progress within a 
few years past : the factory children are not now brought up in 
utter ignorance; a cheap yet instructive literature pervades 
every hamlet, and has developed, even in the lowest classes, a 
loTc of reading ; evening schools for adults, and Sunday-schools, 
which there, as well as on the continent, are very often occupied 
with instruction in reading and other elementary branches, are 
very largely attended. 

• Prom the History and Progress of BdncattoD, by PhUobibliiu. New Yorli ; A. 
aBftmetABunr.lSOt. 



The education of deaf mutes and the blind, is mor* limited 
than in France or this comitry, l/eing generally confined to 
reading, writing, and the acquisition of some mechanical art, on 
the part of the deaf and dumb ; and reading by touch, singing, 
playing on musical instruments, and knitting, mat-braiding, 
weaving, or basket-making; for the blind. 

The Reformatories of England are deserving of high praise, 
both for their number and success. Hundreds are every year 
rescued by them from a life of crime, and rendered good and 
intelligent citizens. 

Scotland is inferior to England in its facilities for higher 
education ; and the low salaries afforded to the professors in its 
universities, prevent, in many cases, highly qualified scholars 
from accepting the posts ; but in secondary and primary educa- 
tion, it is far * -]• •* ^ , *.. ' t. ... - ^5 
schools is nc n. ...:*». 
Its humanita .. ^ i. .. . r' . . 
south of the , . 

Ireland, .sc * i, . . ».. 

cation and ^r- . - •• .. . , 

country of Europe. VVithm a lew yt-ars, ^vixjd 6ciioo*o i»u.Vo .^ocii 
greatly multiplied ; and, ere long, her peasantry will be beyond 
those of England in intelligence. This is the result of the sys- 
tem of national education, established there about thirty years 
since, which, from small beginnings, has at last drawn into its 
schools the great bulk of the children of the country. It pro- 
rides for combined secular, and separate religious instruction, 
and thus obviates the great difficulties under which the English 
schools have labored. 

In France, superior education, as it is called, especially in 
mathematical and physical science, is not inferior to that of any 
country in the world ; and the colleges and lyceums which are 
found in every considerable town in the empire, are generally 
well conducted. 

Primary education was very much neglected from the time of 
the Revolution of 1793 to the accession of Louis Philippe ; but 
the efforts of that monarch, seconded, most zealously, by Guizot, 
effected, in tlie course of the next eighteen years, a wonderful 
change; and, in 18.50, only two thousand five hundred com- 
munes, out of more than thirty-eight thousand, were vrithout one 
or more primary schools, and one-ninth of the whole population 
were attending school. The charitable, reformatory, and special 
schools of France are generally well conducted, and the success 
of some of them— that of the institutes for the deaf and dumb, 
and for the blind, and the reformatory colony at Mettray — has 
been such as to attract the attention of all the nations of Europe. 
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Of the educational condition of Spain and Portugal, we cannot 
speak BO favorably. Harassed, for years, by internal discords and 
civil wars, the glory which once belonged to their uniyersities has 
long since departed ; even the children of the wealthy and noble are 
but indifferently taught, and the offspiiug of the poor seldom find 
any other school than that at their own fireside. The ri^d adhe- 
rence of the people to the Catholic faith, has prevented the introduc- 
tion (once aHempted) of more modern 83r8tem8 of instruction, like 
that of PestalozzL 

Ba Italy, the St<ite$ of the Church do not lack for schools or col- 
leges. Education is superintended by a company of cardinals, who 
under the designation of the Con-ffregation of Stiidiejt^ make the ex- 
aminations, and, personally or by deputy, appoint the professors and 
teachers. The primary or communal schools ara imder the immediate 
supervision of the bishops, who are also generally chancellors of the 
universities. There are also regional schools, and schools for each 
sex, imder the direction of several of the religioiLs orders. Most of 
the schools are free, or nearly so, in many of them the teacliers being 
supported by endowments. 

Sardinia, which, up to 1848, was behind most of the other 
coimtries of Europe in education, has since that time, almost taken 
its place among the foremost. The system of education embraces 
superior and inferior primary schools, for all the children of the 
kingdom ; qeoondary school^ colleges, universities, and special 
schools ; the Pestalozzian me^od is generally adopted, and normal 
schools, well conducted, are fast supplying competent teachers. 
With better text-books, and a few years' experience in her present 
system, the population of Sardinia will speedily become one of the 
most intelligent in Southern Europe. 

Tuscathy, under Austrian influence, has adopted to a considerable 
extent, the Austrian system of education ; her schools are, for the 
most part, in good repute, and the Universities of Pisa and Sien-a 
retain something of their ancient renown. [See page .] 

The Kingdom of Naples, or the Two Sicilies, is in a very low 
educational condition. Sicily has more schools than the continental 
portion of the kingdom, but &ey are not well conducted, and beyond 
reading and writing, l^e children make very little progress. Its 
colleges and universities have some reputation, but the despotic 
character of iAie government is unfavorable to much intellectual free- 
dom or activity. 

Turkey has schools for its Moslem population, and its laws make 
it obligatory on every parent to send his children to school. The 
t*w«hinK i« in Turkish and Arabic, and is not generally of the highest 
Older ; there has been, however, material improvement since 1847, 
when a system of intermediate schools was established, which took 
the place of the secondary schools of other countries. Previously 
there )Lzd, f^'^iy ejdsted the mekteh, or elementary schools, and the 
medre$seh4, or gymnasia. There are some special schools, but educsr 
tion is at a low ebb. 

(Greece has, since its independence, made zealous efforts for the 
improYement of public instructioiL There is an efficient university 
at Athens, secondary schools in each considerable town, and, in 
most cases, elementary schools in each commime. The Pestalozzian 
system is generally adopted. As yet, however, not much more than 
one-fourth of the children are imder instnictiou. 

3iis$ia has made veiy strenuous exertions, of late years, to im- 
prove the educational condition of its people. Its tmivendties and 
tts special schools of military, mining, engineering, manufacturing 
and agricultural science, are worthy of very high commendation for 
the extent and thoroughness of their instruction. Provision is made 
for the elementary instruction of the children of the soldiery, who 
are generally expected to follow their fathers' profession ; but, 
although vhases have been issued, ordering the establishment of 
schools in every commune, yet not one-seventh of the children of 
European Russia receive any instruction whatever. 

Lapland and Finmark are almost destitute of schools, though 
many of the Lapps and Fins acquire a knowledge of reading, and 
some of them have become eminent as scholars. The people ol Ice- 
land are generally intelligent, but their education is, for the most 
part, domestic, or communicated by their pastors. 

In Norway, though the sparseness of the population is a great 
drawback to fixe maintenance of good scliools in tbe coimtry, education 
is very general. Only about one-eighth of her jwpulation dwell in 
towns. For these, the advantages of education are hardly surpassed 
by any country in Europe : there are elementary and upper district- 
schools, citizens' schools, answering very nearly to our academies; 
Real sdiools, in which technical science is taught in connection with 
the knowledge of modem languages ; Latin or ciithedral schools, 
furnishing a classical education ; military, agricultural, drawing, and 
polytechnic schools ; normal schools, and a university. In the 
country, there are what are called amhulat<yry schooU, kept by teach- 
ers who go from hamlet to hamlet, and teach for about eight weeks 
in each. 
In Sweden^ education is very general. Through the efforts of Mr. 



Siljestrom, a law has been passed, requiring at least one stationary 
school in each parish, and normal schools for teachers, in addition to 
the ambulatory schools which are still neceasaiy in the districts of 
scattered and sparse population. The system of schools is quite com- 
plete, but the quality or the teaching is susceptible of improvement . 
In physical education the Swedes are not equalled by any country in 
Europe. Their universities at Upsala and Lund have a high repu- 
tation. 

Denmai k has for many years maintained a liigh standard oi edu- 
cation ; the proportion of pupils in school t<j the whole population, is 
said to be greater than that of any other country in Euroj^e. The 
Pestalozzian method is generally ado]^ted ; and there is a complete 
system of graded schools, from the university to the primary school 

The States of Oermany, with hardly an exception, occupy a high 
educational position. There is, however, a difference in these Stat^ 
Prussia, Saxony, and Wurtembure are perhaps entitled to the first 
rank, Austria to the second, and Bavaria, Mecklenburg, and pexhaps 
some other of the smaller States to the lowest. In Prussia, as well 
as in several of the other German States, a modification of the Pes- 
talozzian method is adopted. The elementary text-book in the pri- 
mary schools, is a Reader (a modem Orhis Pictus), in which the 
rudiments of geogn^hy (the geography of Germany), natural history, 
arithmetic, language, <bc., are arranged as reading lessons ; and all 
instruction not found in the Reader, is communicated orally by the 
teacher, assisted, however, by maps, drawings, specimens of natural 
history, <Src., which ai-e found in every school-room. Eight years' 
attendance upon the schools is compulsory upon the children ; they 
pass from the primary to the burgher schools, the Real schools, the 
gymnasia, and the university, if they choose to obtain a l^orough 
education. The plan of education adopted in Saxony and Wurtem- 
burg, differs but Uttle from that of Prussia. It is perhaps somewhat 
more thorough and liberal in Saxony, and its results are highly 
satisfactory. 

Auttria proper has, within a few ^ears, made great advance in 
her elementary schools, and has established many JSeoZ schools, which 
differ from those bearing the same name in Kortii Germany, in being 
more technical in their character, and in pursuing a more extended 
course. Though there is still great room for improvement, yet 
Austria occupies a very fair position among the countries of Europe, 
in the intelligence of its people. Since 1855, attendance upon the 
schools has been made compulsory ; and great efforts have been made 
to extend to Hungary, Bohemia, Croatia, and Ausiarian Italy, similar 
regulations to those maintained in the Archduchy of Austria. 

In Bavaria, MeckUaburg, and some of the other small German 
States, the governments have taken less interest in the promotion of 
elementary education than in the States already named. Higher 
education, is, however, well cared for in Bavaria. 

In the variety and extent of their charitable educational institu- 
tions, the Germans have surpassed all the other nations of Europe. 
They have a great number of institutions for the deaf and dumb, 
ten or twelve for the blind, two for idiots, and four or five for cre- 
tins ; crecJhSs and khider-garteii (children's gardens), for infants ; 
some hundreds of reformatories, for all classes of juvenile offendan 
and vagrants ; orphan schools, almost without number ; industrial 
schools ; ** work schools," for pauper children, <kc. 

On the great African continent, we find but little attention paid 
to education. Egypt and the Tributaries of the Porte, in Northern 
Africa, have schools after the Moslem fashion, in which the children 
of the true believers are taught to read the Koran, and acquire a 
Uttle rudimentary knowledge of aritlmietic. Algiers, as a French 
colony, is receiving the French system of communal and higher 
schools. rSee pai^e .] The English and American settlements 
at Sierra Leone and Liberia, have established schools in accordance 
with the plans of the mother countries, Liberia having organized 
also a college. The Cape Colony has free schools in every district, 
and two colleges ; but the vast territories wliich comprise the in- 
terior and eastern coast of the continent, can hardly be said to have 
any system of education. 

Those tribes and countries into which the Arabs have penetrated, 
have usually a few persons who can read and write ; and in the 
Portuguese settlements, which occajaiouaUy dot tlie coasts, may be 
found some persons of Portuguese extraction, who possess a tolerable 
education ; — but aside from these, and the few schools which the 
missionaries have been able to establish at their v:vrious stations, 
there is nothing wliich can, in the ordinary sense of the term, be 
called education. 

Portions of Asia are less degraded. In Perttia, there still remains 
the tradition of the learning which once made Bagdad and Ispaliau 
the centres of intelligence for the worshippers of Mahommed ; and 
many of the Persian mullahs are, at the present day, accomplished 
in the Arabic lore, which was so highly prized in the days of the 
Abassides. 

Further ea^, the nomadic tribes which roam over the wide steppes 
of Indepe'iidi^U and Chiftebe Tartary, and the thievish, freebooting 
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Afghan and Beloochees, have little respect for books or learning. 
The principal towns of Siheria have schools and educated people ; 
but they are exiles from Russia, or officers and their families who are 
located there on duty. 

In China and Jaj}au, the systems of edcuation have changed but 
little, prolmbly, for two thou>»and five hundred years. In Thibet, 
the condition of education does not vary, materially, from that of 
Chh^. Si4xm, Ttmq^uiu^ and Bnnruih, professing substantially the 
BUdhist faith, liave also the Blidhist education^ system ; while the 
inhabitants of Malacca and the Malaysian Isles are liardly to be con- 
sidered as xx>sses.sing any education. 

In Imlia, while the BnUiminical system has made small advance 
from its method of instruction two thousand years ago, the East 
India Company have made some efforts to Cvstabliah colleges for the 
education of such of the Brahmins as might fill offices in the employ 
of the Company. 

In Australia^ schools have been established and liberally suppoi-ted 
by the government ; and two colleges, one at Sydney, and the other 
at 2f ^bovTne, have been founded. Tasmania, New Zealand^ the 
Society and the Sandioich MaiuU, all have good schools ; and, in 
the two latter groups, the natives are, many of them, acfjuiring con- 
sideraUe education. At Oahu, one of the Sandwich Islands group, 
a college has recently been established. 

Turning our attention to the American continent, we find in New- 
ftmndlaiKi an improving state of education ; in Nei^ Brwjt*u;w-Jk, a 
lai^er number of schools in proportion to the population, and a 
college ; in Canada East, a good school B3rstem, embracing all grades 
from the university to the primary school, and an anuuaUy increas- 
ing attendance and efficiency ; in Caiiada West, an organization im- 
surpassed in its results, for attendance and intellectual progress, by 
any in the worid. 

In the United States there is a great variety in the educational 
oondi^on of difierent sections of the oonutry. The Northern States 
have generally efficient school systems. The Southern states, on the 
other hand, liave not generally attained to so high an educational 
pontioa. 

A few of these States have made praiteworthv efforts for a more 
effective school system ; among these, Nortfi Carolina, Alabama, 
MiflKmri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Louisiana are deserving of 
special meotiaon. 

The higher eduoation is not equal to that of England, France, or 
Gernumy. (ha coUeges, numbering more than one himdred and 
twenty, though posseosing more extensive grounds, and often much 
larger endowments, are not, with a few exceptions, superior, in 
the extent or thorougfanesB of their course of instruction, to the col- 
legiate schools of England, the Ivceums and colleges of France, or 
the gymnatta, Heal schools, and Latin sdiools of Germany. Of true 
umveraity instroction, with the exception of Harvard University, 
Yale College, and Columbia College, we have nothing deserving the 
name ; and even tiiese are far below the European universities. 

But, in the wide diffusion of elementary education, and in the 
development of a high intellectual activity, no coimtry of Europe 
can ccMupare favorably with the New England States and New York, 
A comparison of the per centage of children in attendance upon the 
schools in these States, to the whole ponulation, with Prussia, 
Austria, Saxony, and Denmark, where attendance is compulsory, will 
show conclusively the efficiency of their school organization. 

Humane and reformatory institutions are quite numerous in the 
United States ; there are more than twenty deaf and dumb institu- 
tions, nearly the same number for the blind ; seven schools for idiots, 
and nearly or quite fifty reform schools. Besides the professional 
seminaries, special schools of military, naval, engineering, chemical, 
and agriculttiral science, also exist, — ^and the last are becoming quite 
numerous. 

The Hispano- American States — Mexico and Central America — 
owing in part to their frequent revolutions, and in part to the large 
admixture of races, ate in a very low educational condition, much 
lower even than when provinces of Spain. No public-school system 
exists ; and, though there are a few good private schools, and some 
conventiud schools, and a university at the city of Mexico, the great 
mass of the people are most deplorably illiterate. 

In the Trent India IslandHy Cuba han made some efforts for the 
improvement of education, since 1842, and has now two very good 
nmversities and several coUeges. The number of elementaiy schools 
is estimated at about six hxmdred, and of pupils not over ten thou- 
sand, about one in one hundred of the population. In the rural 
districts^ profound ignorance prevails, while in the cities there are a 
considerable munber of good schools. The wealthier classes, very 
generally, send their children abroad for an education . 

In Jamaica, popular education is more advanced, and a very con- 
siderable proportion of the people of color are beginning to imder- 
stand its advantages . The children in school constitute one-thirtieth 
of the whole population. Hay ti has few sdiools, and no public pro- 
vision is made for education. The children of the wealthy are 



generally sent to France for instruction, tn the Dominican Repub-' 
c, and in Porto Rico, the schools are few, and generally poor. 
Trinidad has some good aehools. The smaller ialandd have geaenily 
made some provision for instruotiony though of course, the advanta- 
ges are ustudly limited. 

In South America^ we find the States of New Grenada, Veneiuela, 
and Ecuador possessing few schools, and those of a very inlerior 
character ; a very large majority even of the white and creoIe inhabi 
tants cannot read or write, and of the Indians, the number who can 
do so is very small. In f^nch and Dutch Guiana^ the condition of 
things is not much better ; while in British Guiana there are many 
good schools, and about one in thirteen of the populaiti<m9 inoludii^ 
the Indians and Negroes, are in attendance upon theuL Biasil is 
making great efforts to diffuse education among her people. The 
emperor is deeply interested in its promotion, and a very efficient 
system has been orignized, bu*: as yet cannot be enforced, except in 
the larger towns. There are colleges, or faculties of soienoe, in most 
of the principal towns, umvendtses at San Paulo and Pemambuoo, 
and academies or lyceums in the amaller towns. At pxesent, not 
one-sixtieth of the inhabitants are in sdiooL 

The Argentine confederation, and the State of Buenos Ayros, 
have hitherto paid very little attention to education. The ^wmott^ 
who form a maiority of their native population, ase a xon^, semi- 
savage race, who care nothing for books, and regud adiOQls with 
contempt In Buenos Ayres, there is a very oonsideraUe foreign 
population, who are generally intelligent, and who have encouraged 
the establishment of schools of a high grade. 

Uruguay possesses even less educational dualities than the Ai»en- 
tine ftepubllc. Paraguay, on the contrary, has a system of pacoohial 
schools, established by the Dictator Franoia, and, relativdy to most 
of the other South American States, maybeoonsidered as occupying 
a high rank in the matter of education. Chili is in advance of any 
other State of South America, in its educational condition. Its 
system of schools embraces all grades, from the univecsity to the 
primary school ; Bolivia and Peru are, like the States north of them, 
enveloped in ignorance. In the larger towns there are some schools, 
and in Lima, a univenaty, dating from 1561. 

The impuke which has been given to education throvu^iout 
Christendom, within the last fifty years, has already aocompBshed- 
vast results in improving all the apparatus of instruction and the 
methods of teaching. In the German States, it has induced thorough 
professional training, by means of normal schools and teachers' sem- 
inaries, the general abandonment of corporal punishment, the intro- 
duction of oral exercises, blackboards, and thinking-lessons; — in 
Great Britain, a reduction of the extreme severities of former ^times, 
better qualified teachers, and greatly improved text-books ;— in the 
United States, very great improvements in the architecture of school- 
houses, in the organization of normal schools, teachers' institutes 
and teM^ers* associations ; the introduction of globes, blackboards, 
charts, (be. ; a milder and better discipline, improved methods ot 
teaching, and the substitution of really scientific and well-adapted 
text-books for the imperfect and ill-arranged treatises previous^ in 
use. 

Within a few years past, the competition in the production of 
school-books has perhaps been carried to an injurious extent ; but no 
one can comparo those now in use, with those in the schools fifty 
years since, without becoming satisfied, that the progress has been 
almost miraculous. The danger most to be feared at the present 
day, in these books, is that the process of sunplification may be car- 
ried too far, and the pupil be led through a wearisome round of 
text-books, with but little real advancement in knowledge. 

The improvement in school architecture has been very progresuve. 
But the must efficient measures for the improvement of education, 
have been the establishment of normal schools, teachers' associationsy 
and periodicals. 

In the department o| higher education, there has also been mate- 
rial advance. The curriculum of study has been enlaiged, the 
requirements for admission raised ; the examinations have become 
true tests of scholarship ; higher attainments have been veqxured in 
the professors ; scientific schools have been established in connection 
with several of the universities, and separate schools of mines, chem- 
istry, physical science, and civil engineering, organised. 

Astronomical science, within the past fifty years, has made great 
progress, both in Eiurope and America ; and in every departmuit of 
physical research, more has been accomplished than in any psevious 
century. 

We may look with certainty for an advance proportionsUy much 
greater, in the coming fifty years. Civilised nations appreoUite, as 
they have never done before, the advantages of educatiou ; and, ere 
long, the teeming millions of China, Japan, and India, driven from 
their slumber of three thousand years, by the impulses of the electrio 
wire and the rush of the locomotive^ will ^in with the enlightened 
nations of the West, in seeking a higher mteUeotual development, 
and the beneficial results of a purer science. 
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2. EDUCATIONAL QUESTION IN IRELAND. 

The official reply of Mr. Cardwell, to the Irish Roman Catholic 
pielates, has since been made public, and from which we quote some 
extracts. ^ 

** In Ireland, Parliament assigns a considerable sum to the purpose 
of national education, and as this sum is drawn from taxes contri- 
buted by all, so it is devoted to an object in which all are oqUally 
concerned, the institution and maintenance of schools, where an 
excellent instruction is offered equally to every denomination of 
Christians. In the benefits conferred by such an application of the 
public money, the Roman Catholics lai^ly participate. Of the total 
number of 5,335 schools mentioned in the last report of the com- 
missioners, as in connexion with the board in March, 1858, and 
educated in the whole 569,900 pupils, 3,683 schools were under 
Roman Catholic patrons, and 481,000 pupils belonged to the Roman 
Catholic church ; of every 100 pupils in attendance, 84 were Roman 
Catholics ; of the teachers of all cLisses in the service, 80 in every 
100 were Roman Catholics ; of every £100 paid to those teachers, 
£80 were paid to Roman Catholics. 

'' In the schools of which the patrons are Roman Catholics, the 
religious instruction is Roman Catholic ; while in aJl the schools 
vested in the National Board, Roman Catholic pastors have free 
acoees before and after school hours — ^for the purpose of giving 
instruction — ^to the pupils of their own church. 

<< Vor this instruction every facility is offered. All the State 
requires is, that diuring school hoturs a good education, open to all 
Christians, should be given ; and that no child should at any time 
be required to receive or be present at any religious instruction of 
which his parents or guardians disapprove. 

** This system has now been in operation nearly thirty years. It 
has educated a whole generation, and is universally admitted to have 
conferred the greatest benefits upon the population of Ireland. Its 
iBaintenanoe must ever be an object of me utmost interest to a 
flovemment anxious to promote the welfare and happiness of the 
Irish people. 

'' In repljring, therefore, to the memorial of the Irish Roman 
Catholic archbishops and bishops, Her Majesty's government desire, 
in the first instance, to express in the plainest terms their steadfast 
adherence to the principles on. which the national system of educa- 
tion has been created. Those principles were clearly laid down by 
the Eiurl of Derby, then Secretary for Ireland, in the well-known 
letter addressed by him to the Duke of Leinster in the year 1831. 
They secure to the clergy their legitimate right of conveying religious 
instruction to the members of their respective churches, while at 
the same time they sustain the just independence of the laity, 
whether Roman Catliolic or Protestant. They have been repeatedly 
and deliberately considered in parliament, and constitute the recog- 
nised conditions on which education in Ireland receiyes assistance 
from the State." 



3. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN IRELAJSTD. 

Elementary education is a subject which is so seldom discussed in 
our hi^h-priced reviews, that we deem it right to direct attention to 
an article in the last number of the JEdiiibiirgh Review^ bearing the 
title, ** Expense of Public Education in England. " The writer of the 
article is evidently favoiuable to the maintenance of the existing 
system of the Committee of Council, subject, however, to important 
modifications. The debate on Mr. Wise's motion (which by the 
way, was carried) for a Committee of the House of Commons to 
revise the expenditure under the head of the " Civil Service Esti- 
mates," clearly showed that considerable alarm is felt by many 
members of the House (Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright being 
among the niunber) in reference to the rapid strides which the grant 
for education is annually making. The Committee of Counol on 
Education have already commenced reducing their grants ; and a 
royal commission is now sitting to consider the whole question of 
popidar education, and if possible, to suggest measures for the 
future. No doubt the financial part of the question is an important 
element in their inquiry, and one which engages serious attention. 
In their last report, liie Committee of Council stated that the total 
number of children for whom they would probably liave to provide 
school-accommodation, teachers, ^c, is 3,000,000. The number of 
teachers required for this supply of scholars was said to be 300,000. 
The total expense has been estimated at a smn somewhere between 
two and 4;hree millions. The writer of the article to which we have 
referred, attempts to prove that only 2,000,000 children are likely to 
be in inspected schools ; that only 200,000 teachers will be required ; 
and that even if the grants are not reduced, the total demand on 
the national exchequer would not exceed the sum of £1,600,000. 
But the writer suggests various reductions. He thinks that the 
capitation-grants might be discontinued, and observes that those 
grants "have scarcely answered their object; that the general 



opinion is, that they have not to any material extent prolonged or 
increased the attendances ; and it is certain that in some cases they 
have merely replaced local contributions ; and that in otfaen the 
condition on wliich they are granted, namely, that the school-pence 
shall not exceed 4d. per week, prevents the managers exacting from 
parents payments whidi they are well able to make ; so that, iniSead of 
increasing the school-fund, they substitute ]^ublic assistanco for 
private benevolence or parental duly ." The writer of the artide says 
he would substitute *^ stipendiary monitors at yearly payments of £5 
or £6, for the worst half of the pupil-teachers,^' He also thinks that 
the building-grants are capable of reduction. He would moreover 
cease to employ '^a separate stsiff of ins^^ectorsjexclusively attached 
to each church or doctrinal denomination." We do not allude to 
other reductions which have been suggested, but confine the present 
summary to the points stated above. — EnglitK NatutfuU Society's 
MofitMy Paper, 

m 

4. REV. W. FRASER ON EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

During the past year the Established Chuzoh of Scotland received 
£46,774, being an increase over the preceding year of £9,944 ; the 
Free Church received £31,609, being an increase of £3,194 ; the 
Episcopal received £6,536, being an increase of £66L 

The necessity for legislation is overwhebuing, when we bear in 
mind that, after all our efforts, tens of thousands of childrni are 
growing up, a curse to themselyes, a btirden to the community, a 
feebleness to the State, and dying as the h eat h en di& 

The extension and elevation of Public Schools in Sootlaud have 
hitherto been prevented by incidental and moral obataclas, which may 
be briefly stated, and which are too well known to require explana- 
tion : — 

I. The exduflive claim of the Established (Presbyterian) Church 
to the Parish Schools. 

II. Extreme voluntaiyiam. 

III. Prevailing educational apathy. The public in Scotland are 
sick of the subject, and nauseate farther discuasion. 

The forgoing sentiments and statements f ovm a brief but almost 
verbatim outline of evils detailed in a pamphlet reeenthr poblialied 
by the Rev. William Eraser, of Paisley.* Now, eanoationally 
speaking, we have a great respect for Sooihttid. But we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that, oomparatively speaking, Scotland, in 
educational matters, is at the present time, and has been for some 
years, retrogressive. 

With regard to the Univeraities, a correspondent of the Times 
lately observed that there are oaoaes of weakness and languid BcHvitv 
in the Universities over which the Professors have no control, whicfi 
a board of supervision is equally powerless to reoMdy. There is a 
want of organization, of unity, of esprit de corps in the several 
Colleges ; what there is of this comes from the dubs and aaaociationa 
of the students themselves. In regard to the studies of the place, 
the class-room is the " be ^ and the end alL*' Tliere is nothmg to 
lead the student to advance further in his studies than the Profemor 
has led him ; there is no authoritative review of work done which 
aims at more than ascertaining that tiie student has paid a fair 
attention to the lectures. Univenity distinction is hardly possible 
where the only publication of honours gained is a single advertise- 
ment in a local newspaper. 

More than two years since, ProfesBor Bladde, in his introductory 
lecture at the commencement of the Session, said — ''Those who 
still choose to indulge themselves in the pleasant occupation of 
contemplating our a^emical excellencies, real or imaginary, may 
do so. I have a more serious business on huid, and, so long as I 
see the most glaring defects and the most unmitigated absunlities 
tolerated in our existing University system, shall consider it uxy duty 
on every suitable occasion, to stand forward and denounce them, 
that both my own usefulness may no longer be marred, and the ■ 
intellectual character of the nation no longer degraded by the 
continuance of puerile practices in our highest seats of learning, 
which only the most besotted ignorance can defend, and nothing but 
the most culpable laziness can tolerate." 

In the course of his lecture, the Professor observed— *' What I 
call on the Scottish people to do in reference to this matter is, that 
while they continue every fair encouragement to the talented sons 
of the poor, they should beware of allowing their professors to dole 
out rations of meagre soup by way of charity, which the sons of 
the rich will despise, and which must have the effect of causing ow 
academic halls to be deserted by the most cultivated classes of the 
country. We must manage matters so that no young man of enters 
prise and talent, whether rich or poor, shall have occasion to go to 
Oxford or to Berlin because in the metropolis of Scotland he cannot 
find teachers who have both time and talent to carry him on to the 
most advanced heights of his particular study." 



• " The Bdttcstional Condition uf Scotland." Faiali^ : Robert Stewart. 
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Then with regard to the subject of study, ''When the results of 
the Scottish system as respects ckssics are set against English, we 
find that, while the Oxford exclusiye system has produced a long 
aeries of profound theologians, exact philologers, and highly-culti- 
vated gentlemen, the S^xttish lawtez-faire system has produced 
none at all. This may be a useful fact for those shallow would-be 
philosophers who think that Greek and Latin can be brought into 
the market of the world exactly on the same principle and with the 
same prospects as boots and shoes. But there are other things to 
be noted. The long neglect of classical learning in the Scottish 
Umyersities has generated a habit of thought, natural enough to 
mere money-making men, that Greek and Latin are of no use, and 
the Scottish Uniyersitiee are precisely for this reason entitled to 
take their stand far above the English, because they produce no 
scholars — a term which, in the mincU of these objectors, is synony- 
mous with a pedant, a gerund-grinder, and a book-wonn. " 

Again : ** With regard to history and theology, we are forced to 
confess with shame and confusion of face tliat, except in tlie single 
department of local and native history, which receives effective 
support from some members of the Faculty of Advocates, all his- 
toncal research has died out in Scotland . In fact, without philology, 
many of the most difficult problems of historical research are impos- 
sible ; and the same thing must be said of theology. Scotland 
produces, no doubt, effective popular preachers, who in their way 
may vie with any pulpit orators in Europe ; but there is in oiu: 
Church everywhere felt a wofnl lack of hiirtorical knowledge, and, 
what springs out of that, phUosophical survey. No pious thinker, 
harassed with religious doubts, the solution of whicn lies in the 
deeper region of historical research and philological criticism, will 
apply to a Scottish divine ; and all this intellectual degradation of 
our National Church, when traced to its proper roots, as Dr. 
Chalmers saw and said forty years a^, proceeds from the fact that 
we do not teach ^lilology thoroughly m our Schools and Universities, 
but occupy our Professors with the vain show of scattering learned 
seed, whidi) as matters are arranged in Scotland, never can produce 
fruit." 

In adverting to the method of study the Professor took occasion 
to observe, ''There is no lack of money in the country. There is 
a want of intelligence only, and of a lofty purpose. Many are 
altogether ignorant about the state of our Universities ; many are 
iikUfferent ; others are full of that vain conceit and windy delusion 
which our insular habits and our situation in a comer of Europe are 
so apt to generate." 

TliiB is certainly not complimentaiy, but wc fear tliat it is too 
true at the present moment. Mr. Fraser's pamphlet leads us to 
suspect that no material change for the better has taken place within 
the last three years. " With re^^rd to discipline, a single word 
will suffice. As a whole, unquestionably the English discipline is 
far more complete and more effective thaii ours. In Edinburgh we 
are in many points, even as compared with the other Universities 
of Scotland, almost perfectiy lawless ;" and in conclusion the 
P^fieasor aM — "In Scotland the flame of youthful intellectual 
ambition is systematically blown out and extiuffuiahed at the very 
Bioment when it most requires to be fanned. This will never do. 
This is the system that, in the midst of much talk about our paro- 
dkial Schools, Universities suited to the genius of the people, and 
so forth, has brouj^t Scotland to such a pass tiiat, except in the 
one department of medical science, which is based upon a practical 
and utilitarian interest, and some branches of physical science bearing 
on the interests of practical life, with the happy accident here and 
there of a distinguished man, om* Universities are hardly known in 
tiie wide repubkc of European research, and must assuredly sink 
more and more into contempt, unless we speedily change our system 
and adopt a principle the very reverse of that which has hitherto 
guided us in these matters. * * -* x^ ^g encourage learning 
as we encourage lawyers, and we shall soon see that Scotland possesses 
meo able to rival both the exact erudition of England and the 
profound speculation of Germany. There is no want of working 
power among us ; but even Scotsmen, whose brains are as hard as 
reapers' loins, cannot afford to study and to starve at the same time. 
But unless tnis change take place, and that with quick decision, I 
must confess I see no hope of Scotland beinff able to r^;ain the 
ground in the intellectual world which she has lost. Already, with 
open Fellowship and increased Scholarships in Oxford, the tide of 
intellectual ambition in our young men flows more and more besouth 
the Tweed, and eveiy day pungent proofe are brought before the 
observant eye that Scotland has already inflicted a deep, and it may 
be an incurable, wound upon herself, by nep^lecting to work out the 
complete educational scheme three centuries ago promulgated by 
her great prophet, John Knox, and voluntarily surrendering to a 
foreign beople and to a strange sy.item the highest education of her 
noblest sons." We have here a strong weight of evidence to ahow 
that Scotland is not in so advantageous a position with r^&i^ ^ 
•dnoation as is gvneraUy supposed.— S^jis/i School and Vu Teacher, 



5. EDUCATION IN TUSCANY. 
I liave often expressed my surprise thiit the Tuscan Government 
could, under present circumstances, find sufficient leisure, calmness 
of mind, and above all things, money, to provide for the thorough 
and permanent organization of public instruction ; my duty, how- 
ever, is not to judge of the expediency or oppoi-tuuity of Government 
measures, but simply to report them with that accuracy and minute 
ness which may enable tlie reader to come to a clear understanding 
of what falls uiider my immediate observation. As Tuscany seems 
determined to 1h3 nothing unless she be a schoohnistress, it may 
not be uninteresting to see how she proceeds to the business of 
opening her school. 

Fn>ui the very time tliat the Tuscan Republics were united under 
the sceptre of a Duke, or Grand Duke, Florence, the capital, felt 
that she could do no less for her old rival, Pisa, than allow hec to 
become, or rathgi; to continue to be, as she always was, the seat of 
Tuscan learning. At a somewhat later period, however, Siena came 
also under the sway of Cosmo de Medici, and the academical insti- 
tution there e-xtaut was suffered for centuries to flourish side by side 
with the Pisa High School ; so that Tuscany laboured under the 
disadvantage of having two universities. About a score of years 
ago some (Sstinguished gentlemen, equally anxious for the welfare 
of the country and the real progress of academical studies, ui^ed 
the Government to unite the two institutions, by simply suppressing 
the University of Siena. The city of Siena, however, resisted this 
measure might and miun ; and, as its university had been either 
privately or municipally endowed, the comiuon rules of right of 
property forbade an act of sheer spoliation, and tlie Government 
came in 1852 to the resolution of creating one Tuscan university, 
by dividing the studies or faculties equally between Pisa and Siena. 
The stiidies of philosophy and plulology, of mathematics and medi- 
cine, were established in the former city ; the legal and divinity 
schools resided in the latter. 

It was thought at the time, doubtlesH not without reason, that 
political, no less than economical causes, had led to that division. 
It seems that the Government, nince the events of 1831 and 18i8, 
had conceived the utmost dread o? the aggregate mass of students 
whom the fame of its university attracted to Pisa. On the divide 
et imperia principle, the Government broke the sinews of that 
dangerous institution, drove from it the strangers — ^Corsicans and 
Greeks chiefly — who flocked to it, and by the suppression of liberal 
chairs, such as those of agriculture, political economy, moral phi- 
losopl^y, &c. ; and the removal of popular professors, such as the 
illustrious Silvestro Ceutofanti, who was put off with a sinecure as 
inspector of the libraries, they so utterly humbled and laid waste 
both the universities, that those unfortunate spectre cities, which 
are nothing without the presence of their students, had fallen into 
the utmost desolation and decay. 

I have been assured in the very best (quarters, and have the most 
convincmg proofs, that the same Vandalic war against schools of 
every description was carried on by the late Government with a 
relentless animosity, which could not have failed to plunge the Grand 
Duchy into utter barbarism, had it not been for the reaction it 
called forth on the part of this lively and intelligent popuUtion, who 
supplied, by means of private establishments, the lack of adequate 
public educational institutions. 

The movement of the 27th of April naturally enough aroused a 
desire to undo all that had been done by the illiberal fallen rulers, 
and a decree of the 30th of the same month ordered the re-constitution 
of both the imiversities of Pisa and Siena. Pisa was to be restored 
to all its former lustre, and was to have six faculties— theology, law, 
philosophy and philology, medicine, mathematics, and natiiral 
sciences. The professors were to be between 50 and eO ; the Urn- 
versity of Siena was to have only the three faculties of theoloj^, 
law, and medicine. To both, however, the Minister has shown the 
greatest liberaliiy by creating new chairs and new professors, 
mcreasiug salaries and emoluments, and adding to the endowments 
of libraries, museums, laboratories, &c. The Pisa professors enjoy 
a salary of 4,000f. yearly ; those of Siena only of 3,000f. ; to both 
a triennial increase of salary is allowed, which, for the professors 
of Pisa, averages a sum of 200f . These stipends, which may 
be looked upon as unprecedentiy liberal in Italy, do not, however, 
enable these instructors to live beyond the limits of the barest 
decency. Prices have lately risen throughout Italy, and an m- 
crease of pay to all civil as well as milita^ officers has become a 
matter of absolute necessity, so that the Maniuis Ridolfi deserves 
the most unqualified praise for provyiijig for the comfort and decorum 
of men who, after the magistrates, are trusted with the mission of 
the most vital importance to the State. 

The government of the imiversitiee was in former times entnisted 

to a Proweditore, or Principal, appointed by the Crowr^ and to a 

council, of which each faculty freely elected a member. The Q^nd- 

I Ducal Government had gradually done away with tiie action of the 

elective council, so that the Prowediton>'srule has become perfectly 
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absolute. The Marquia Ridolfi has not only restored the council, 
but by enacting that even the Proweditore, or Rettor Magnifico, 
should spring from free election, aims at restoring to the Tusoin 
seats of leaminff that self-government which the Italian universities 
all owed to the Republican times in which they were constituted--a 
principal of self-government which the German, English, French, 
and Spanish universities generally imitated. 

Connected with and subordinate to the universities are the lyceums, 
undmr which, again, the gymnasiums are ranged. The principal 
lyceums are established at Florence, Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, Pwtoia. 
Luoca, and Leghorn. They are uniformly endowed by the State, 
so aa to answer the purpose of preparatory seminaries for students 
destined to the universities ; they will have from 10 to 12 professora 
each ; but the town-coimcil of each place where a lyceum is opened 
XDAT add to the Government endowment, out of the municipal funds, 
any sum of money, which may enlarge the sphere^>f action of the 
local institution, and enable it to send forth its pupils well grounded 
in the studies belonging to the first or second year of university 
education. The gymnasium, affain, is only an institution preparatory 
to the lyceum, and it is the desire of the Government to found as 
many gymnasia as there are towns and boroughs in the State. 

It is, however, of the greatest importance to oljserve that the 
object of all instruction in Tuscany, throughout all the phases of 
mnnasium, lyceum, and university, is twofold. Education is to be 
classical and technicaJ, academical and social. Side by side with the 
learning of dead languages and abstract sciences are to be commer- 
cial, agricultural, and all other practical studies. It is with that 
view that agrariaji chairs, the last of which was abolished at Pisa 
by the Grand-Ducal Qt)vemment, have been established not only 
in both universities, but in every lyceum, together with professor 
ships of Greek literature, which had also— it is difficult to say for 
what reason—everywhere been suppressed 

By the late foundation of an *< Institute of Superior Practical 
Stu<]Ues and of General Improvement," to which I alluded in a 
f onner letter, the centre of all this vast and magnificent educational 
system, will be established in Florence. Besides her own lyceum, 
gymnasium, and a variety of other places of learning, Florence will 
hive, first ttie Academical Institute, or Upper School of Law, Med- 
icine, Philosophy, and Philology, Natural Sciences, Ac, which will 
be considered as a complementary university, intended for the 
fi«i«hi-ng of students already graduated at Pisa and Siena ; secondly, 
the Technical Institute, for the upper studies of those who in the 
subordinate establislunents made their pursuits subservient to some 
social or industrial purpose ; and thirdly, the Agricultural Institute, 
of whidi, also, I gave an account, in which the young farmers, 
educated at the agricultural estabhshments and model farms to be 
attached to everyJ^oeum, may complete their information. It is 
but justice to the late Government to say, that the embryos of most 
of these institutions already existed in the capital. To the medical 
school of Santa Maria Nuova littie will have to be added to turn it 
into a most efficient branch of the finishing institute. The museums 
of natural history, the anatomical preparations in wax- work, ^o., 
are amonff the objects which render Florence attractive to foreign 
viators. Still the Marquis Ridolfi is bent upon enlarging all these 
institutions upon a scale of splendor amounting to almost a new 
foundation ; and all i^t is being done for literature and science 
will also be extended to the fine arts, every school of which will 
have its centre in a re-constituted Florentine Academy. 

For mere popular instruction very little had ever been done in 
Tuscany, and the only normal school which had been opened in Pisa 
had been suffered to fall into the utmost neglect. The Minister is 
full of grand plans for the establishment of schoolmaster schools 
(ScuoU Magidrali), Uneducated wretches, cliiefiy priests, often 
receiving no higher pay than fifty francs yearly, by which they eked 
out the scanty subsistence afforded to them by the mass, had the 
care of most of the Tuscan village schools. It will be difficult to 
provide for good masters, and no less difficult to find them. Tuscany 
has a vast number of dioceses and archdioceses, and to each of them 
a seminary or a divinity school^ with all preparatory branches of 
tuition, is attached ; she has swarms of priests, and only the poorest 
and most object of them have any tmng to do with the people's 
education. The Church has almost altogether proved false to her 
miBsion as a popular instructor. The inteUectual food that she 
supplies to the multitude not only is miserably scanty, but it Is also 
held utterly unwholesome and deleterious by those who have now 
tfie destinies of the country in their hands. Not only must the 
priest make way for the real schoolmaster, but must also pay for 
him. In Tuscany, as in Piedmont, and everywhere in Italy, the 
settlement of the national political question will, sooner or later, 
lead to a revision of accounts between State and Church, in which 
the former will have to turn to the profit of popular education part, 
at least, of the riches which the latter enjoyed upon the tmderstand- 
ing that education devolved upon her as the most sacred of her 
duties. 



In all these measures, the Marquis Ridolfi gives us clearly to 
understand, Tuscany does not work for herself merely, but for all 
Italy. Pisa, Siena, and Florence, put together, will not merely make 
up a primary and secondary school, a imivei-sity and iuatitute for the 
youth of this province, but for the students of the whole peninsula ; 
its normal academies will turn out masters, not merely for the Tus- 
can, but for all Italian villages. Florence is to be the. Athens, 
Tuscany the Attica of Italy. Her ancient civilization, her pure 
dialect, her ffroat literary and scientific achievements, and the very 
bent of her i)eople's mind— eveiythin^ seenw to point out to Tuscany 
the expediency of taking upon herself the task of sclioolmistrees. 
** Etruria docet r is the motto of the present Tuscan Minister, — 
Timen Correspondent 



6. EDUCATION IN ALGIERS. 

The lady traveller who wishes to penetrate into the inner life of 
those mysterious houses of Algiers, of which I have endeavored to 
give my readers an external impression, should cultivate an 
acquaintance with Madame Luce, than whom no Algerine resident 
will be foimd more intelligent and polite. Madame Luce is a stout, 
sunny-faced French wowjvn, who has opened a school where more 
than a hundred little Moresques are learning' i^eading, ea])ecially 
French, writing, arithmetic, and various kin(£ of needlework and 
embroidery. She inhabits a fine old Moorish house, in the very 
heart of Algiers, and the story of her life is as ih)tu antic as its 
achievements are remarkable. She came to the colony thirty years 
ago, and was at fu*8t a private governess ; but as time went on, and 
sne realised the social degradation of the women of Moorish faiuilies, 
she set her heart on founding a school for the education of little 
Moorish girls. Her facilities were indeed few. She had acquired 
the Arab language, and was intimate in several Musslman house- 
holds ; but she was poor, and a widow (her name was then Madame 
AUix), and the enterprise was entirely novel. Government had 
alreivdy ostahli.shed schools for instructing native boys in French, 
under a system by which each elder scholar receives two f nines a mouth 
for attendance : but these institutions were not flouiishing. Tlic 
Mahometans entertained a great dread of religious proselytism, more 
particularly if the Catholic priesthood liad any share in the work. — 
As to the girls, nobody ever thought of them, except in such cases 
(rare, and only connected with charity,^ in which they fell under 
the eye of the Sisters of Charity. Madame Luce (I use her present 
name to avoid confusion) began her scheme of action in 1845 (fifteen 
years after the conquest), by endeavoring to persuade the Moorish 
fathers and mothers to entrust their little girls to her for a few 
hours a day, that they might be taught to read and write Frendi 
and to sew neatly — an accomplishment in which the Moresques are 
as deficient as in Latin or mathematics. She coaxed and entreated, 
made solemn promises not to interfere with the religion of the chil- 
dren — ^without which assurance, and its being believed, she would 
not have got one pupil — and at length, by tact, energy, and a few 
presents, she got together four little girls — 9uch little girls, if they 
were like the present scholars whom I saw — dressed in full trousers 
and jackets, their hair twisted into long pigtails behind, and ti^tJy 
bound with green ribbon, a- top of which were little caps of velvet, 
embroidered with gold thread . The nails of tlieir little hands were 
tinged with henna, and their legs, perfectly bare from the knee to 
the ankle, were finished off with anklets and slippers — stockings 
being apparently unknown. Imagine four young objects thus 
attired, densely ignorant, and choked up with prejudices, brought 
to her swaddled up in veils by their mothei-s or and ola servant, 
either of which would be equally invisible, save for a slit under the 
brow, permitting two black eyes to pick their way up and down the 
labyrinthine streets. Upon these four she set to work without delay, 
ana by degrees, as a rumor of the school spread from household to 
household, by means doubtless of the mommg calls which the Moor- 
ish ladies made from house to house, by stepping like cats from roof 
to roof, the school increased to thir^ or forfy pupils. Madame 
Luce then applied to the local Government for the same support 
which it afforded to schools for boys, on the plea that it was in voia 
to try to civilize the population of Algiers while the mothers of the 
next ^neration were left in ignorance and degredation. But the 
Algerine officials could not be brought to see any good in educating 
women ; and though they complimented Maoame Luce on her 
energy, they declined giving her any money. What was to be done ? 
Her slender purse was exhausted, and the expenses were heavy ; the 
children had to be bribed to come, and the poorer ones to be helped 
with food and clothes. Then there was the hire of the school-room 
and the purchase of school books ; and though her moral aims were 
answering, and though she could not make both ends meet) and 
there seemed no resource but to close the school, — and on New 
Year's Day, 1846, the school was closed. This undaunted woman 
then actually resolved on a trip to Paris, across nine hundied miles 
of sea and land; and she straightway pawned her little plate, her 
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truiketo, aiid a gold thimble given her by a friend, and started off for 
the capital, which she rcJiched early in Febniary, and there she at 
once memorialised the Minister of War, visited the most influential 
deputies, and by dint of indefatigable representations, saw daylight 
break upon tho sympathizing official niinrl. The Parisian authorities 
behaved handsomely, defrayed the cost of her journey, and urged 
her to return at once to her work, promising aid. Siie olxjyed, and 
reached Algiers in Juno, wliero slio re-0[)oued her school amidst great 
rejoicing from piirents and children. But seven months elapsed 
before tlie Ifoiiie Oovemment really fulfilled its promises, and she 
had often much arlo to meet expenses from day to day. The Our^ 
ol AJlgier4 gave her a little money and umch sjmimthy ; and Comto 
Ouyott, a man in high office, helped her from his private purse ; and 
at length, in the beginning of 1847, the dark day\ were over ; her 
school was fairly adopted by the Government, it^ exf>enses were de- 
frayed, and a projxir salar}'^ allotted to herself. In 1857 the scht)ol 
numbered 160 pupils of all ages from four years old to eighteen. I 
visited it three times. ( )n the fir«t occasion the cliildren were eating 
their dinners, which they lu'ought wi th them : on the second they wore 
writing — some making potliookn in large text, and others writing all 
from French dictation, in a sinall, l>a/l, running liand. Tlie main 
object is teach them French, b»> as to put them in communication 
with Europeans ; and the Arabic race display a remarkable facility in 
acquiring that language. I have heard Moors speak it with the most 
perfect ease and the purest accent. The third time the whole school 
was sewing — making white towels and green cotton frocks. Madame 
Luce pays great attention to the sewing, and to such industrial 
education as she can find means to impart, for the Mahometan 
woman has no means ol gaining a respectable livelihood by her own 
exertion , and this deficiency is a gHevous plague-spot in society, as 
may be easily conceived . At the Great Exposition in Paris, in 1^55, 
Madame Luce gained a first and seocHid dass medal for work done in 
her establishment . Among the specimens was a set of dolls, carefully 
dressed in native costume, many of which were executed by a poor 
deaf and dumb girl, Whose lot, but for Madam Luce, would have 
been deplocable. The school possesses a Moorish assistant, who has 
parsed a regular examination and taken out her diploma. This 
young woman dresses in French custom, except when she walks out 
with her mother, in conformity with whose feelings she then wears a 
veil. — T/t« Eclectic., 



7. ENGLISH TAUGHT IN NORWAY SCHOOLS. 

A correspondent of the Athenfenm, at Christiauia, states that the 
English language has of late become a compulsory branch of ednca- 
tion in the public schools in Norway. 



II. fap^rji m partial (fAuaiim. 



I MEANS OP SECURING* PUNCTUALITY AND REGULAR- 
ITY IN SCHOOL. 

The pious Lavater says, ** The great rule of Moral conduct is, 
next to God, to respect time." If time is valuable anywhere, it is 
emphatically so in the school-room, where the success of all is so 
largely dependent upon the success of every individual. Hence 
the means of securing the most perfect punctuality in attendance at 
school, is a topic of deep intei*e»t to every eai'iient teacher. 

In much of the business of life promptness is a virtue as rare as 
it is important. Many fail to appreciate its advantages, and many 
more fail to practise what they esteem in others. This element of 
character is peculiarly desirable in all persons who are associated 
with others for the achievement of any object in common. There- 
fcne it is essential that aU the pupils of a school should be rigidly 
prompt to secure the greatest success. On the contrary, in many 
schools much time and patience are sacrificed by tardiness and dilatory 
movements. The teacher is conscious of the evil, but fails to apply 
the proper remedy. To such a teacher, it is hoped that the follow- 
ing hints, though simjde in themselves, may furnish some sugges- 
tions that will be valuable. 

Nothing is more potent in the sohool-ix>om than the example of 
the teacher. Every eye watches him. The teacher should first 
examine himself, and inquire whether this evil is the result of his own 
conduct. If he can honestly say, that he himself is never one 
minute late, that every session commences and <j/om« precisely at the 
appointed time, l^t every recitation has its exact limit, and its 
tune is invariably respected, and that it is his aim at all times to 
teach his pupils by example as well as by precept, that "every 
tkung" is "beautiful in his time," he has employed the most efficient 
means to make his pupils punctual. 

Next to the example of the teacher the interests of the pupUs 
should he made availaUe. Let the good to be obtained, not merely 



in the aggi-egate, but from each hour's employment at school, be 
impressed upon the pupil's mind. Let liim habitually regard it as 
a real benefit, to be gained or lost by him, and every hour will have 
its estimated value, while that estimate will depend entirely upon 
tlie intensity of the pupil's interest in the work of the school-room. 
The writer of this article recently asked of the superintendent of 
a large manufacturing establishment, what iaducement brought in, 
with such reguliu*ity and promptness, so many operatives of all 
ages. He replitKl, that when the hand of the clock points to the 
exact miniite, the macliinery moves, and every one must be in his 
place, if not, an hour w deducted from hii* time table. This 
wouM amount to a tenth of his wages, say from a dime to a shiUuig. 
The result of this practice is, that every one, from the oldest to the 
youngest, is at his post an Iioiir much earlier than that appointed for 
the coninienceniout of our public schools. Let the school exercises 
ho such that the pupil will value them as highly as the factory boy 
does his wages, and the results will be equally satisfactory. The 
teacher must never rest imtil he has made the school-room and its 
work so attractive that every pupil is unwilling to lose any portion 
of tlie regular sessions. 

It is well to arrange the order of exercises with this end in view. 
If anything of particular interest, or out of the regular course, 
usually receives attention at the opening of school, and the pupil 
has learned that there will be no delay, his place will seldom be 
vacant. 

Constancy in attendance is e<|ually necessaiy to secure success in 
the school-room. Yet in this city, the absence in some schools has 
often been as high as ton, fifteen, and even twenty per cent In 
the pubhc schools of the whole State, it appears from the published 
reports for several years past, tliat more than (me-fourth belonging 
to those schools are conwtantly aljsent. 

What can be done to prevent, as much as possible, this vast 
amoimt of absence, is, tlierefore an important question. No teachet 
can control many causes of absence. Sickness, casualties, and 
unforeseen emeigencien are beyond his I'each. But many teachers do 
accomplish much more than many others. Often a change of teach- 
ers, in the same school, has bo^n attended with remarkable changes 
in respect to attendance. Wliat means does the successful teacher 
employ to accomplish his work ? 

A careful inspection of the records is essential. Many teachers 
give but little attention to the daily history of their sdiools, and 
when the term closes, are astonished to find so maqv absences record- 
ed. A more careful exammatiou, from day to day, woidd show 
who are most frec^ueutly absent, and suggest at the tune the inquiry 
whether all the absences are necessary ones. Coupled with this 
practice, frecpient notices of absences, sent to parent at the time 
they occur, almost entirely check all traces of truancy, and very 
frequentiy unnecessary absence. In some schools every absence is 
reported at the time, and the best results are known to follow. 

The teacher can accomplish very much by visiting parents whose 
cliildren are frequentiy absent. A friendly interview enlists the 
co-oi)eration of the parent which is essential, as the parent can 
detain his child from school at his pleasure. Nor is it unusual, that 
the visit and cheering words of the teacher prove to be more 
eflicacious than those of the physician in restoring the health of his 
invalid pujiils. 

We all love to be appreciated. No one is mimindful of the recog- 
nition and just valuation of his efiTorts, Children, especially, are 
gratified when they receive merited praise. When they make 
exertions to be punctual, often attending school when their parents 
are not only willing but even prefer that they should be absent, 
such cases should be communded. Others, who are constant in 
attendance for an entire term, or for a year, may well be encouraged 
by some notice on public occasions, when parents or friends are 
present. 

Emulation, judiciously employed, is another powerful motive. 
Different classes in the same school, or different schools in the same 
town or city may be induced to emulate each other. 

An effective method of accomplishing these results has been 
foimd in the use of printed statements, in whidi the names of 
pnpils who have been constant in attendance for a stated period 
appear, together with other statistics, such ss the teacher may 
cnoose to insert In one school in this city where this plan was 
adopted, every boy, except one, in one room, was perfect in atteadaoce 
donng an entire term, and he was absent but four half days, on 
account of sickness — ^making the percentage of attendance 99.8. In 
the same school is a girl, residing more than half a mile from the 
school house, who hka been pcnrfect in attendance at the public 
schools twen^-two terms, or five and a half years. Any plan that 
is attended with such residts is not altogether unworthy of notice. 

If it is objected that many of the motives referred to above ace 
likely to produce impulsive efforts, rather than lasting good, it can 
well be said in reply, that during a single term many pupils wDl 
acquire a new interest in their studies, if they can puxsae them 
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without interruption, and will form habits of regularity which will 
continue with them through life. 

As we have said before, in securing promptness, so the real Hecret 
of success in securing perfect attendance lies in creating a lively 
interest in the mind of the pupil for school exercises and school 
work. It is in this direction that the teacher must prosecute his 
labors with the most untiring assiduity. No pupil will fail to enjoy 
what he loves. If he neither loves the place, the work, nor the 
teacher, he will be frequently on the absent list. Every such pupH 
must be the teacher's especial care till a change is effected, and 
become as regular as he h^ been inconstant, as deeply interested in 
his studies as he has been in his pleasiures. 

This element of a school may often afford the teacher a valuable 
index of his own success. While it proves a soiurce of encourage- 
ment that his labors have been well directed, it may also be an 
incitement to more earnest efforts to prevent the defeats which he 
has already experienced. If in the review he finds it to be a 
difficulty too formidable for him to overcome, he may seriously 
inquire whether, after all, he has not mistaken his vocation. — Rhode 
Idwiid Schoolmaster. 
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* Parties in corrcftpondenco with the Educational Department will plca«e quote 
the number and date of any prerious letters to which they may have occasion to 
refer, as it is extremely difficult for the Department to keep trace of isolated cases, 
where so many letters are received (nearly 800 per month) on various subjects. 



HOLIDAYS, AND VACATIONS, &c., IN THE COM- 
MON AND ORAMMAE SCHOOLS OF 
UPPER CANADA. 

(Adopted on the 3rd qf October^ 18ft0, and revised on the Wth of July, 1860, hy tlui 
Council of Public Instruction, as autlwrized hy the Consolidated Common 
School Act, 22 Victoria, chapter 64^ section 119, sub-section 'Lj 

A number of letters have recently been received at the 
Educational Department, asking whether the provision of the 
amended School Act, making every Saturday a holiday, applies 
to teachers' engagements at present in force, or whether 
teachers should not be compelled to make good the loss of the 
new holiday. The reply has invariably been, that the provi- 
sion of the recent statute applies, from the date of its passing, 
to all contracts affected by it, and made under the Act which 
it amends — uo provision having been made to restrain its ap- 
plication to them. Besides, the new ^Saturday holiday was not 
given for the exclusive benefit of the teacher ; it was given for 
the benefit of both pupil and teacher, and affects aU parties 
concerned alike. To make the teacher suffer the loss of the 
holiday given for the general good, i^ not only contrary to the 
School Regulations, but also to justice and fair play. 

The neoessity of making some changes in the holidays ob- 
served in the Common Schools, having been under the con- 
sideration of the Council of Public Instruction, the regulations 
at present in force, were revised as follows. The only new 
features in these Begulations are : the abolition of the Easter 
holidays (excepting GK)od Friday) and the extension of the sum- 
mer vacation in cHies, totons^ and incorporated villages only^ 
from two to four weeks. The newly -amended School Act 
makes every Saturday a holiday in all the Common Schools. 

" 1. The hours of teaching each day shall not exceed six, ex- 
clii8i?e of all the time allowed at noon for recreation. Never- 



theless, a less number of hours for daily teaching may be 
determined upon in any school, at the option of the trustees. 

" 2. Good Friday, and every Saturday* shall be a holiday as 
directed by the statute. 

"3. There shall be two vacations in each year: the first, 
or summer vacation, shall continue for two weeks from the first 
Monday in August ; the second, for eight days, at Christmas. 

"Note. — In cities, towns, and incorporated villHges, the 
summer vacation shall continue four weeks, from the first 
Monday in Aug>ist. 

'* 4. All agreements between trustees and teachers shall be 
subject to the foregoing regulations ; and no teacher shall be 
deprived of any part of his salary on account of observing 
allowed liolidays and vacations. (See notes * and f below.) 

" 5. Union grammar and common schools are subject to the 
regulations affecting holidays and vacations in grammar schools, 
as follows : J 

TERMS, YACATIOH8, DAILY EXEBCI8S8, AlTD HOLIDAYS IN THK 
GBAMMAK SCHOOLS OF DFPEB GAKADA.§ 

" 1. There shall be four terms each year, to be designated the 
winter, spring, summer, and autumn terms. The winter term 
shall begin the 7th of January, and end the Tuesday next 
before Easter; the spring term shall begin the Wednesday 
after Easter, and close the last Friday in June ; the summer 
term shall begin the second Monday in August, and end the 
Friday next before the I5th of October ; the autumn term 
shall begin the Monday following the close ot the summer 
term, and shall end the 22nd of December. 

" 2. The exercises of the day shall not commence later than 
nine oVlock a.m., and shall not ekceed six hours in duration, 
exclusive of all the time allowed at noon for recreation, and of 
not more than ten minutes during each forenoon and each 
afternoon. Nevertheless, a less number of hours of daily 

*The nainber of t-eaobing day^ in the rural Schools, io each mooth,' 
omitting the allowed holidays and vacitions. is as follows: 

{Second half of the year. ) 

July 22 

August (cities, towns. &o., 2). . IS 

September 20 

October 28 

November 22 

December 16 



(First half of Hie year.) 

January 22 

February 20 

March ) As Easter is change- ) 22 

April ) able, these will vary. ) 20 

May 24 

June 21 



Total. 



129 



Totol. 



116 



t No deduction wliatever can be lawfully made from any TeaGhc'^s salary 
for any allowed holidayei or vacations ; nor for the exemption of payment 
of rates bj indigent persons, authorised by law. 

X I. This regulation applies to union grammar and common schools, as 
the law provides for the union of common schools with grammar sckooLs. 
not the union of the latter with the former. In all eases, therefore, in 
which common schools are unite i with the grammar schools, the onion 
schools are subjected to the regulations which ore here prescribed in re^ 
spect to grammar schools. 

2. It should be observed, that the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth sec- 
tions of the Consolidated Grammar School Act, empowers boards of trus- 
tees to prescribe any duties, or make regulations, in connection with their 
respective schools, which are not provided for by, or are not inconsistent 
with, the general regulations prescribed by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, and approved by the Ck>vemor Qeneral in Council. 

§ The vacations in the Model Grammar School have been altered, so as 
to allow an opportunity to Grammar School Masters of visiting the school 
during their own vacations. The sessions wiD, in future, extend from the 
Monday after Easter until the fourth Friday in July; and from the Monday 
following the end of a seven weeks' vacation from that day until the 22ad 
of December. On the 7th of January the school again resumes. 
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teaching may be determined upon in any grammar school, at 
the option of the board of trustees. 

" 3. Every Saturday ahall be a holiday ; or, if preferred by 
the board of trustees and head master of any grammar school, 
the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday in each week shall 
be half-holidays. All days declared by law to be public holi- 
days, shall be holidays in each grammar school. 

*' 4. The public half-yearly examinations required to be held 
m each grammar school, [by the eighth clause of the twenty- 
fifth section of the Consolidated G^rammar School Act, 22 Vic., 
cap. 63], shall take place, the one immediately before the 
Ohristmas holidays, and the other immediately before the 
summer vacation. 

"Adopted by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper 
Canada, on the 26th day of December, 1854 

'' Approved by the G-ovemor G-eueral in Council as intimated 
to the Chief Superintendent of Education, on the 15th day 
of February, 1856." 



NEXT SESSION OF THE NOEiMLAL SCHOOL. 

The present session of the Normal School closed on the 15th 
June. The next sessiou of the school will commence on the 
8th August. Applicatiou for admission should be made in 
person not later than the first week of the session. 

The terms of admission to the Institution have recently 
been revised by the Council of Public Instruction, as follows : — 

NEWLY REVISED TERMS OF ADMISSION INTO THE 
NORMAL SCHOOL, TORONTO. 

(Adopted by the Council qf Public Inatruction for Upper Canada^ on the 2Srd da^f 
of Julw, 1651. and rtvieed <m theUth day qfAuguet, 1858. iMd \Wh daw qfJnly 
18S0.) 

The Council of Public Instruction, anxious to adopt such 
measures as appear best calculated to render the training of 
the Normal School as thorough as possible, and to diffuse its 
advantages over every county in Upper Canada as equally and 
as widely as possible, adopts the following regulations in regard 
to the duration of the future Sessions of the Normal School, 
and the mode and terms of admitting and facilitating the 
attendance of students at that Institution. 

Order&dy I. That the semi-annual Sessions of the Normal 
School shall be held as follows : (1) The Winter Session shall 
commence on the 8th day of January, and close on the 15th 
day of June. (2) The A.utumn Session shall commence on 
the 8th day of August, and close on tbe 22nd day of December 
of each year ; [and if those days fall upon Sunday, the day 
following ;] each Session to be concluded by an examination 
conducted by means of written questions and answers, and 
followed by a vacation as prescribed. 

II. That no male student shall be admitted under eighteen 
years ot age, nor a female under the age of sixteen years. (1) 
Those admitted must produce a certificate of good moral 
character, dated within at least three months of its presentation, 
and signed by the clergyman or minister of the religious per- 
Buation with which they are connected ; (2) They must be 
able, for entrance into the Junior Division, to read with ease 
and fluency ; parse a common prose sentence^ according to any 
leoogmsed authority ; write legibly, readily and correo^y ; give 
the definitions of Geography ; have a general knowledge of tbe 
relative poaitions of the principal countries, with their capitals ; 
the ocean, seas, rivers, and islands of the world ; be acquainted 
with the fundamental rules of arithmetic, common or vulgar 



fractions, and simple proportion. They must sign a declaration 
of their intention to devote themselves to the profession of 
school-teaching, and state that their object in coming to the 
Nonnal School is to qualify themselves better for the important 
duties of that profession. 

III. That upon these conditions, candidates for school-teach- 
ing shall be admitted to the advantages of the Institution 
without any charge, either for tuition, the use of the Library, 
or for the books which thev may be required to use in the 
School. 

IV. That Teachers in-training shall board and lodge in the 
city, in such houses and under such regulations as are approved 
of by the Council of Public iuHtruction. 

V. That a sum at the rate of one dollar per week ( payable 
at the end of the Session,) shall be allowed to each Teacher in- 
training, who, at the end of the^V*^ or second SessioHy shall bp 
entitled to either a first or second class Provincial Certificate ; 
but no Teacher in-training shall be entitled to receive aid for a 
period exceeding one Session 

YI. That all candidates for admission into the Normal School 
must present themselves during the first week of the Session 
otherwise they cannot be admitted ; and their continuance in 
the School is conditional upon their diligence, progress, and 
observance of the General Regulations prescribed hv this 
Council. 

VII. That all communications be addressed to the Eeverend 
Dr. Byerson, Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 

By order of the Council of Public Instruction for Upper 
Canada. 
EnUCATIOB Oivic^, 

Toronto, llth July, 1860. 

N.B.-B<»rd and Lodgins. for Stadents, mi^ be obtained at Houses approved by 
the Goundl of Public Instructton. at from S8 76 to $3 50 per week. 



PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommen- 
dation of the masters of the Normal School, and under the 
authority of the following section of the Upper Canada Con- 
Bolidated Common School Act, 22 Vict., chap. 64, sec. 107, has 
granted to the undermentioned Students of the Normal School, 
Provincial Certificates of qualification as Common School 
teachers in any part of Upper Canada: 

" 107. The Chief Superiotendent of Edooatioo, on tbe recommenda- 
tion of the teachers in the Normal School, may give to any teaeher of 
Common Sclioola a ceitifioate of qualificatiim, which nball be ralid in any 
part ot Upper Canada mitil reToked; but do such certificate shall be 
giveo to any persou who has not been a student in the Normal School ** 

The certificates are divided into classes, in harmony with 
the general programme according to which all teachers in 
Upper Canada are required to he examined and classified, and 
are valid until revoked, or until the expiration of the time men 
tioned in the certificate. 

Each certificate is numbered and recorded in the register of 
the Department in the following order : 

Twenty-third Session. — Dated 16th June, 1860. 



Fir$t C/oM.— ^rade A. 
1059 fiarrick, Eli James (982.)* 
lOeO Bay, Angus Camerou. 



1061 Knight, James Henry (794.) 

1062 Piatt, John Milu>n( 991.) 
1068 Ridgway, Rob.?rt (ya2.) 



•Theflgnnslnbraokate indkale the number of a previoos eertifieate obtained 
1^ the ■tndant named. 
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First <7/<MJ».— Grade B. 1087 Outhbertson, Edward Greer. 

1064 Cnrry, Robert Nicholas (987.) 1088 Hill, Alfred. 

1065 Moore, Charlea Bo.yle. 1089 Hippie, Jacob. 

1066 Murray. John. 1090 Kiernan, Thomas. 

1067 lloupe. WilliHin Hiram. 1091 McOamus, William. 

First C/rt«J».— Grade C. 1092 MoDinrinid, Peter (643.) 

1068 Aniisti-oiig, Johu (623.) lL)98 McFarlane, Laughlin. 

1069 Chaiftgreen, Charlea (996 ) 1094 McGregor, Robert Campbell. 

1070 Healy, Michael. 1095 McMillan, Malcolm Cameron. 

1071 Keflfer, Thoniaa Dixon 1096 Margach, John Lewie. 

1072 Price, Ri>bert(619) 1097 ScoUou, John. 
Second C/oJ»8.— Grade A. 1098 Sing, Samuel. 

1078 Farewell. George McGill. U'99 Tliomp*»on, Alexander. 

1074 Fotberingham, A. Thomgon. 1100 Wark, Alexander (926.) 

1076 McKay. Hugh. UOl Wilson, George. 

1076 Mutton, Kbenezer. 1102 Wright, Meade Ni^beit. 

1077 Pysher, David (728.) See<md Class.— Gradv C. 

1078 Sinclair,. John. (Expire one year from date.) 

1079 Stewart, Thomas. IK 3 Fleming. William. 

Second Class.-^Grfi^v B 1104 Hnmmond, Williatn. 

1080 Anderson, William. 1105 McRae, Alexand.-r- 

1081 Barefoot, laaac 1106 Mulloy, Nelson. 

1082 Brierly, Charlee. 1107 Richardstm, Jamea. 
1088 BHcklnnd, Henry. 1108 Treadgold, George. 
1084 Cannon, George. 1109 Walker, Thaddena. 
1086 Chisholm, William. IHO Whiteai-ie, Jacob Lemon 
1086 Craig. George. 1164 Atkinson, Bdward Lewis (920.) 

Femalks. 

First Class. ^Qr&de A. 1131 Fniser, Charlotte. 

None. Il'*i2 Goodfellow, Elizabeth. 

First (7/as«.—Grade B. 11:^3 Gowanlock, Janet Kidd. 

nil Collar, Eli«i (10»8 ) 1134 Hall, Agnea (1063.) 

1112 Fraaer, Catherine (1050.) 1135 Hendershott, Melisaa Francea. 

First (7/<w».--Grade C. 1186 Mc Allan, Annie. 

1113 Aahall. Eliza (670.) 1187 McMillan. Suaan Maria. 

1114 Carroll, Charlotte Jane (1046.) 1188 Sanders, Harriet Louiaa. 

1115 Hamilt<m. Sarah Maria (938.) 1139 Scarlett, Catherine (1057.) 

1116 Kelloch, Agnea (946.) 1140 Shepherd, Mary Elizabeth. 

1117 Mullin, Sarah ( 1 041 . ) Second C/aM.— Giade C. 

1118 Robin-«on, Grace (1042.) (Expire one year fwra date.) 

1119 Umney, Lilly (962.) 1141 Bethel I, Don nda. 

Second Class -- Grade A. 1142 Corngau. Augusta. 

1120 Bourke.'Barbara Anne. 1148 Crnigmile, Eliwibeth Wilson. 
U21 Childa,SarahEliaabeth (1048.) 1144 Cummina, Mar^mret. 

1122 Greoe, Martha. U46 Fonl, Julia Cadman. 
1128 Rittray.Jeasie Sophia (I o.'>5.> 1146 Foster, Mary L')ui*a. 

1124 Rii8.soll, Mary Jane. 1147 Gnnn, Jane. 

1126 Shepherd, Anne Eliza. 1148 Hill, Charlotte Mary. 

1126 Yeata, Klizabeth. 1149 Lloyd, Eliza Jane. 

Second Cl'fss.'--Gi'nf\f* B 1160 McLennan, Nf argaret. 

112'; Bedell, Sarah Melantha. 1 151 Millard, Alice Gay. 

1128 CouUf-r, Mai-garet 1152 Rogcra, Ellen. 

1129 Duno. Hannah Olivia. 1168 Stewart, Annie. 

1130 Farquharson. Georgiana. 

All the ccitificates of the Sfvond CUtsn^-^Ghadf. (7.,frranted .sulwequently 
t.o the 19th Session, have been limited to one year from their date; the 
following cert ificatea are conpeqiieiitly not valid aft<*r 22«)d June. I860:— 

718 Brinf. Ilenry James. Hl2 Beach, William Godkin. 
714 Burns. Robert. 818 Bielby, William. 

716 Forrest, John 814 Brodie, Jaraea. 

716 Foater, Jease. 816 Duncan, Alexander. • 

719 Hillock, Moaes. 818 McLennan, Simon. 

721 McLelland, John. 819 Malloy, Alexander. 

722 Maxwell, Jamea. 820 Bitca, Jamea Mai'ahall. 
72(5 Soell, Charlea. 821 Milne, William. 

726 Windsor, Francia. 822 Rutledge, Jamea. 

762 Bmr, Hester. 823 Walker, Thomaa. 

766 MoCann, Suaan. 824 Way, Daniel Sherman. 

767 Proctor, Sarah Anne. 864 Barnard, Sarah. 

769 Thompson, Jane. 865 Cbeannt^ Harriet Henrietta. 

770 Wilson, Margaret 866 ETana, Jessie. 



951 Atkin, Ellen. 

962 Beam Rebekah Ann. 

964 Fenney, Jane Paiker. 

965 Flood, Louise. 

959 Irwin, Margaret. 

960 McPhail, Margaret 
968 Gardiner, An-i. 
964 Gardiner. Elisabeth. 



869 Harper, Jane. 
; 870 Hurd, Helen Mai*r. 
j 8'72 Martin. Elizabeth. 

873 Serson, Mnry. 
, 874 Young, Caroline. 

877 Wil.«on, Helen. 

921 Carrie, Jame>% 
; 925 Sinclair, John. 

950 Armatrong. Mary. 

j N.B. — ^Thc certificates numbered as follows are not given above, liaving 

I bien Buperaeded by others obtained 9ul>gequentiy :— 717, 718, 720, 728. 

1 724, 768, 764, 765. 768, 815, 817, 867, 868, 871, 920, 922. 928, 924, 926, 

958,956, 957, 958, 961, 962. 

Certified, 

Bduraiion Office, ALEXANDER MARLING. 

27th June, 1860. ReffUtrar, 

IV. 3?apew *tt MttAMxt *tib|(rt]8. 

1. TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, JULY 18, 1860. 

The total eclipse of the sun, which will occur on the 18th July 
next, 18 i*egarded by astronomers as tho most imi>ortant which will 
be witnessed diuing the present century. It will be visible as a 
partial eclipse thi'oughout the United States, but will be total only 
in a small part of Oregon and WaaJiingtou territories. The oeutrsd 
line of the moon's shadow will strike tlie coast 15 mUes north of 
the mouth of Columbia river (lat. . 46° 25' N. ) soon after sunrise, 
and the breadth of the shadow there will be 80 miles. Moving 
thence in a north-east direction it will paas near to 01ymi)ia : across 
Flathead Lake, and north of Lake Wuiuipeg, to York Factory, in 

I long. 57° N. , and on the south-west side of Hudson's Bay. At 
Fort York the breadth of the shadow ^vill be 105 miles. It will 

I leave this continent at Caj)© Ohidley (or Chudleigh) the north -east 

j jjoint of Labrador, in lat. 50|° N, ; and bending first eastward and 
afterwards to the south-eiist, after traversing the Atlantic Ocean, 
it will reach Spain near to Santander, on the Bay of Biscay. The 

J shadow will next pass over the entire surface drained by the waters 
of the river Ebro ; nearly all the Balearic islands, except Minorca ; 
strike Algeria near Cape Carbon ; pass to the south of Tripc^ ; and 
finally, at lOh. 46m., A. m., (mean time Washington) it will leave 
the earth at Mossawa, on the Ked Sea. The end of the eclipse will 
be about one hour later. 

At Astoria the duration of the total eclipse wOl be Im. 648. ; at 
Cape Chidley, 2m. 508. ; in Spain, 3m. SOs. ; and in Algeria, Sm, 
12s. It is during this pliase, and when the whole of the direct 
light is cut off from the observers, that protuberances, sometimes 
rose-colored, sometimes black, and ou other ooeasions resembling 
luminous clouds, are witnessed as ap]^)endages apparently to the sun. 
To determine their true cliaracter is an object of the most earnest 
interest in physical science, and at every recnirence of a total ecUpse, 
astronomers undertake long journeys for the piupose of plaong 
themselves near the central line of the shadow, from whence only 
are the phenomena visible. At the last total eclipse visible on this 
continent, one astronomer went from France to the Nortbem pari 
of Brazil ; a second from this country (under the au.spiocs of the 
Smitlisonian Institution) traveraed the desert to the northern part 
of Peru ; and a third went from Chili also to Peru. The two for- 
mer were suocessful ; the Uutt encountered a cloudy morning. It is 
known that the Ajstrouomer Royal of England wiU go to Santander, 
and other parties will accompany him thither, to occupy stations at 
Portugaletta, Bilboa, Pampelona, &c. The Bavarian Astronomer 
proposes to place himself near the mouth of tho Ebro, on the Med- 
iterranean, and tlie French will occupy Palma in Majorca, and 
Bugia in Algeria ; so that there will be near a himdred observers 
stretched along the centre of the shadow in Europe and Africa, a 
force ample to gather a rich harvest of physicai results as well as of 
corresponding data for our geographical (question. 



2. THE WAY TO TELL THE TIME OF NIGHT BY THE 

STARS. 

With suitable instruments the time can be ascertained by the 
stars more accurately than it can in any other way ; and it is easy 
to tell it approximately, say within half an hour, without any instru- 
ments whatever. Let us describe a simple, rough device, for this 
purpose, as the easiest mode of explaining how it may be done by 
the unaided action of the eye and judgment. 

Take a keg or barrel hoop, or a hoop of wire, and divide it into 
24 equal spaces marking the dividing points for hour points. Con- 
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nect the opposite hour points by lines o£ fine twine drawn across the 
diameter of the hoop. Hang the apparatus against a north window, 
and iilace the eye in a line with the middle of the hoop (where the 
wires ci-oss each other) and the north star. Now any one of the 
fixed stars in its daily revolutions about the pole, will pass from one 
wire to the next in an hour. Let us select the nearest pointer in 
the ** diper " (Alpha Ursa Major) for the hour hand on our great 
dock the heavens. Place the eye at suoli a distance from the appa- 
ratus as to bring this star just within the hoop, keeping the centre 
of the hoop in a line with the north pole. On the 5th day of March 
the Star Alpha Ursa Major, will be on the Meridian, dnrectly over 
the north star, and consequenty in a line with the upper vertical 
wire of our apparatus at 12 o'clock midnight ; and as it passes from 
one wire to the next in an hour, if it be seen in line with the first 
w^ire at the right of the vertical one, the time will be 11 o'clock, in 
a line with tiio seoond wire at the ris^ht 10 o'clock, and so on. 
Wliile if it have passed the middle, and reached the first wire at the 
left, the time indicated is 1 o'clock ; the second wire 2 o'clock ; and 
so cm. 

This star, in common with all otlier fixed stars, comes to the meri- 
dian about four minutes earlier each night or day, tiian it did on the 
preceding night or day. Consequently, on the 5th of April, it will 
reach the v^tical wire at 10 o'clock at night, and the variation 
continues at* die rate of two hours in each month throughout the 
year. 

From this description the mode will be readily understood of 
telling the time by the stars without the aid of instruments. We 
require to learn two stars — ^to remember that this latter star is 
directly over the north star at midnight on the 5th of March, aud 
comes to the meridian two hoiuv earlier on the 5th of each month, 
than it did on the 5th of the preceding month. As the star revolves 
vround the circle in 24 hours, it will, of course, revolve one- 
fourth the distance in 6 hours, being at right angles to the meridian 
6 hours from the time it is on the meridian, and at an angle of 46° 
3 hours from that time. 

The apparatus which we liave described will be more accurate if 
the top be inclined forward from the perpendicular to the axis of the 
earth, and in a plane parallel with the plane of the equator. — 
iScieniific Ani€ri4ian. 



trious navigator Fi-anklin ; and the Patron's, or Victoria gold medal, 
to Captain Sir F. L. M'Clintock, for the skill and fortitude displayed 
by him and his companions — Hobson, Young, and Walker —in their 
successful search for records of the lost expedition, and for their 
valuable coast surveys, by which our acquaintance with Arctic geo- 
graphy has been greatly enlarged. Sir R. Murchison, who attended 
on behalf of Lady Franklin, said that, setting aside all pecuniary 
reimbursement to herself for that large expenditure of money which 
she could iU afford, she hopes that the parliament may be thus far 
generous as to reward the officers and crew of the FfWy and also pro- 
vide for the erection of a monument to the memory of her husband 
and his companions, in a public place, on which sliall be recorded 
that they died in being the first to discover a north-west passage. 
W. Parker Snow says, in a letter, it is not Lady Franklin, but 
another lady of title, who has come forward to aid his expedition 
for a renewed Ai-ctic search, and the warm interest everywhere dis- 
played convinces him that tliere is still a strong feeling alive as 
regards our lost Arctic voyagers — the 105 who landed at Point 
Victoria. He proposes **goin<7 round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thence by way of China ; thus, on my return, coming thi-ough 
Baffin's Bay, and so carrying our good old flag roimd the globe by 
the Arctic route." He adds, — "Some American gentlemen from 
the United States intend ^oing up to do what I propose. Shall we 
let them do it for us, and perchance again return with something 
else of value besides the Besofute. " 



V. fapm tftt Natural listary. 



3, AMERICAN EXPEDITION TO THE ALLEGED OPEN 
POLAR SEA. 
Dr. Hayes, who accompanied Dr. Kane on his second Grimiell 
expedition to tlie Arctic regions, purposed starting late last month, on 
a voyage to those nothem latitudes. Dr. Kane, it will be remember- 
ed, contended, on his return from his expedition in 1854, that an 
open Polar Sea existed to tfa^ north of Smith's Sound, in latitude 
82° 27'. The object of Dr. Hayes' voyage is to settle the question 
of the existence of open water in that direction, and, if possible, to 
reach the North Pole. This is certauily one of the greatest problems 
in geographical science, and as the discovery was first made by an 
Ameilcan, it is quite natural tliat his countrymen should endeavour 
to bring the matter to a satisfactory solution. Dr. Hayes undertakes 
his enterprise under the auspices of the American Geographical 
Society of New York, whose action has been sanctioned by the co- 
operation of almost every scientific body in the United States. The 
New York Herald in speaking of tins expedition, says : — " Dr. 
Hayes propofles, we understand, to sail next May for Renssehier 
Harbour, in Smith's Sound, whex« Dr. Kane made the winter quar- 
ters of the Advance in 1854, and, taking the western shore of the 
Sound, whidi is more free from the drift ice than the eastern shore, 
which Kane followed, to push on in boats run on sledges towards 
the open Polar Sea, and on reaching open water to make for the 
North Pole. In the event of not findmg everything favourable for 
a wat^ journey to the Pole, he will return to the ship for the winter, 
and at the opening of spring will start with sledges over the ice 
towardfi the Pole, having previously estaplished depots of provisions 
along the route. The sum requisite to carry out tnis enterprise will 
be about twenty thousand obllara, of which ten thousand have 
ahready been raised. The feasibility of the undertaking has been 
endorsed by all the leading scientinc associations of the country ; 
and as an evidence of the interest which scientific men individuuly 
feel in it, and the hopeful lig^t in which they view its results, we 
may state that Professor Bache has contributed the liberal sum of 
a thousand dollaiB towards it." — Lwder. 



4. GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED TO LADY FRANKLIN, 
eting of the Royal Geographical Society, the 
WiSifun gold medal, was awarded to Lady 



At the annual mi 

Founder's, or Kii^ „„_ , 

Franklin for h«r sen-sacrificing perseverance in sending out expedi- 
tkngi to aaoertain the £ite of her husband and the ships under his 
*^fy"*^ i md , and in oommemoration of the discoveries of the illus- 



1. THE FISHERIES OF CANADA. 

The following statements in reference to the Fisheries of Canada 
are, says the Quebec Chronirle, taken from statements issued under 
the authority of the Crown Lands Department. 

THB FISHERIES OF LOWER CANADA. 

Lower Canada possesses in the River and Gulf of St. Lawrance 
an extent of coast of 1,000 miles, where the Cod, Herring, Mack- 
erel, Salmon, and other fisheries are carried on suocessfuly. 

Whale fishing is also carried on by vessels fitted out from the Port 
of Gasp^. Average season value of whale oil is $27,000. 

The Cod fishing lb carried on along the whole coast of Canada ; 
the Hening fishing principally at the Magdalen Islands, in the Bay 
of Chaleur, and on the coast of Labrador ; the Mackerel fishing at 
the Magdalen Islands, along the coast of Gasp^^fpud in the lower 
part of the River St. Lawrence. 

There are above 70 Salmon Rivets in Lower Canada, which the 
Government are now fostering with a view to enhance the commerce 
of this valuable fish. The hitest annual catch is 3,750 hrls. The 
Bay of Chaleur alone formerly exported 10,000 brls. 

Number of boats belonging to Canada fishing on the Canadian 
shores, from 1,200 to 1,500. 

Nearly 100 Canadian vessels are employed in the fisheriee of Can- 
ada. 

Number of fishing vessels from Nova Scotia and other Lower 
Provinces fishing on our shores from 250 to 300. 

Number of fishing vessels from the United States, frequenting our 
shores, principally for Cod and Mackerel fishing, from 200 to 300. 
Quantity of dried and smoked fish yearly exported 

from Canada 172,893 qu'ls. 

Quantity of pickled fish exported from Canada 118,257 brls. 

Consumed in Canada, above kinds 75,000 qu'ls. 

Quantity of fish oils exported from Canada 100, 218 gals. 

Niunberof Seal Skins do do 13,000 

Quantity of Salmon taken in the Rivers of Canada ... 3,500 brls. 
Quantity of Trout and Halibut taken in Canada 900 brls. 

Total fish productions valued at $1,026,288 

j^ofe.— The take by vessels other than Canadian is not computed 
in this table. 

Square and manufactured timber is exported in large quantities 
from the different ports of the coast of Gaspe. There is also found 
an abundance of wood of the best quality for ship-building purposes. 
The lands in the District of Ga8p6 are composed of a light but fer- 
tile soil, producing all kinds of grain and vegetables. There are 
millions of acres of those lands which are still in the wild state, and 
covered by beautiful forests. 

The population of the District of Grasp^ and of the north coast of 
the River and Gulf of St. Lawrence is 32,000 souls. 

The District of Gasptf alone could contain and support a popular 

tion of more tiian 100,000. ^ .., ^ , 

The Inlaiid Lakes and Rivers abound with fish. 
The Fisheries in Canada are as yet in astate of infancy. 
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THE FISHERIES OF UPPER CANADA. 

The luercliantable fiah products derived from the Lakes and Rivers 
of Upper Canada consists cliiefiy of White-Fish, Sahnon, Salmon- 
Trout, Herring, Lake-Trout, Speckled Trout, Sturgeon, Pickerel, 
Bass, Muscalongo, <kc. Inferior kinds also abound in the smaller 
lakes, tributaries, and streams. 

The extensive area, great depth, clear cold waters, abundant feed- 
ing baiiks, slioals and spawning grounds, of the principal Upper 
Canadian Lakes, render the fish found therein numerous, of good 
quality and large size. 

The amiual take of the different species of fish is carefully estima- 
ted at 1380,000 value. 

This produce is variously disposed of, by export, fresh and cured, 
in the neighbouring United States, and for domestic sale and con- 
sumption. 

Ready markets are found both at home and abroad for any season- 
able catch. 

Tracts of cultivable land bordering on the great Lakes are still 
disposable for settlement. 



2. SALMON SPEARING— ITS DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS. 

Mr. Whitcher*8 report in the Appendices of the Crown Land Re- 
ports, thus refers to the destructive efl'ects of spearing salmon by 
the Indians. 

"The practice of capturing salmon by torch-Ught and spears is 
justly held to be pernicious. Employed, as it idmost invariably is, 
at a time when the waters of each river are lowest and clearest, 
wliilst the salmon are baulked at the base of steep falls, awaiting the 
next freshet, and congregate during sultry nights near the moutlis 
of little rivulets emptying in the main stream, or loiter about the 
tails of pools, spear fialung involves excessive slaughter. Sometimes 
in the course of one night as many salmon will be thus killed and 
maimed as an ordinary net-fishei-y along the coast or in the estuaries 
can captmre throughout the regular fishing season. Practised during 
autumn and periods of reproduction, as is still more frequently the 
case, it becomes indescribably bad, — 'tis the crowning act of extirpa- 
tion. The luckless fish are then kiUed at a stage which makes the 
bare feature of destroyal in the highest degree deplorable. They 
have won their devious way from the piscine pastures of old ocean, 
through the labyrinth of nets and a multitude of watery perils. 
Urged onwards by strong instincts, they liave surmounted incredible 
difiiculties and achieved marvels of adventurous travel. They are 
now arrived at nature's free hospitals of piscary lying-in. The water- 
way by which iJMff came is in many parts impassably shoal, and no 
more heavy breeders can reach the same high grounds, or supply 
their places for that year at least. And after all, lean from exertion 
and thin food, dark and slimy from the physical drain and unliealthy 
action incident to the pro-creative state, perhaps sluggish and heavy 
with thousands of ova, or busied in tlie exhaustive labor and anx- 
ious cares of depositing their prolific burden — ^they are rutheeasly 
slain by the spear. With every dead or wounded fish there perish 
in embryo from ten to thirty, forty, fifty even as high as sixty 
thousand. — Spawners and melters both suffer. Is it possible to 
exaggerate the ruinous consequences of such improvidences ? There 
are also other features in tliis practice contributing to the waste and 
injustice it entails. The salmon so taken by the spear are, compar- 
atively speaking, worthless as a marketable commodity . But being 
easily taken, the captoi-s willingly dispose of them at miserable 
prices, and in barter for the cheapest kind of goods, for rusty pork 
and moulded biscuits. The wrong to the public of suffering the 
richest and finest fish in Canadian waters — the precious capital of 
our rivers — ^to be thus traded in when almost valueless, and under 
circumstances that admit of unscrupulous fishermen and dishonest 
traders, deri\dng some mean benefits thereby, is obvious. These 
dealei-s adroitly sacrifice the ugly portions, disguise their iU-condi- 
tioned bargain by drj*^ salting or hot pickle, and concealing the un- 
wholesome fish at the bottom of the tubs, or dispersing them amongst 
other soiuid pieces, thus pawn them off to the public. Costing little 
at prime, the sale is a ready one below the average market price. 
If consumers were once to see a few specimens of unseasonable sal- 
mon struck by the spear, they would remember the loathsome sight 
and rather than venture the chances of again eating such deleterious 
food, would eschew salmon tdtogether. 



3. THE TITANIUM ORES OF CANADA. 

Mr. Mushet, who is well known in England as an eminent practi- 
cal metallurgist, has recently published in the Engineer an impor- 
tant commimication on the influence of titanium on the quality of 
iron and steeL The difference in the quality of the metal obtained 
from ores, apparently mmiliar and smelted by the same pixx^esses, 



have long been well known, but no satisfactory explanation of these 
differences has yet been given. Mr. Mushet affirms that other things 
being equal, the goodness of the metal depends upon the amount of 
titanium which it contains; and that the superior quality of the 
Danuemora and other Swedish Irons is due to the fact that they 
contain from ^ to 1^ per cent of titanium. 

Canada, so far as yet known, the only country which posseases any 
considerable supplies of a rich ore of titanium, whose existence 
was first made known by tlie Report of the Geological Survey for 1847, 
where attention was called to the fact that the great beds of iron 
ore in the Eastern Townships contained titanium, often in con- 
sidemble quantities, and tliat a forty-five feet bed of ore in St. 
Francis, on the Chaudi^re, was composed of a mixture, separaUe 
by a magnet, of two parts of magnetic iron ore, and one of ilmenite, 
containing 48 per cent, of oxyde of titanium, so that the mass of 
the ore would yield 10 per cent. 

In 1850 the great deposits of iron ore which occur in St Uriian, 
at Bay St. Paul, were examined by Sir William Logan and Mr. 
Hunt, and found to consist entirely of ilmenite containing more 
than 48 per cent of oxyde of titanium, combined with oxyde of iron, 
and mixed in some parts with red crystalline grains of pure oxyde 
of titanium or nitile. One mass of the ore there imbedded in the 
rock is 90 feet thick, and 300 feet long ; and besides ipany other 
smaller masses, there is said to be a still larger bed in the neighbour- 
hood. In describing these ores the officers of the G^eologioil Sor- 
vey then stated that such minerals would by themselves 1^ difficult 
to work as iron ore, but that if at any time a demand should arise 
in the arts for titanium or its compounds, the deposits of the ilme- 
nite in Canada, and especially tliose at Bay St. Panl, might be made 
to yield abundant supplies of it. 

At the World's Fair in London, in 1851, Sir William Logan ex- 
hibited masses of these titaniferous ores, and again at the Paris 
Exhibition in 1855, at the same time calling attention in a published 
sketch of the Geology of Canada, to the importance which these de- 
posits might one day assume, as the only available ores of titanium, 
should this metal ever become extensively used in the arts. Lar^e 
blocks of the ore, of sevewd hundred pounds weight, have been for 
some years dejx)sited in the c(^ection of Canadian minends at the 
Sydeidiam Ptdace, and in the Geological Museum in this city. 

The existence of these great deposits of titanium ore in Canada, 
which has hitherto been a fact of scientific importance only, seems, 
by the recent discovery of Mr. Mushet, to assume a great economi- 
cal and commereial importance. If further experiments confirm the 
conclusions of this metallurgist, titanimn will be everywhere sought 
for, for mixing with iron ore, and Canada will have the monopoly 
of the mineral, for the ores from the far distant colony of New 
Zealand, which contain only eight per cent, of oxyde of titanium, 
cannot compete with those of the Lower St. Lawrence, containing 
50 per cent. We sliall await with interest farther developments 
relative to this new source of mineral wealth, for the knowledge of 
whose existence in Canada we are indebted to the Geological Sur- 
vey. — Montreal Gazette. 



VI. §i«0ra|rWrat JWtrtrttW- 



No. 14. WILLIAM WOODRUFF, ESQ. 

On Wednesday evening we announced the death of William 
Woodruft, Esq., of St. David's, one of the oldest, most prominent, 
and most respected citizens of the Niagara frontier. An active and 
enterprising business man in this section for the past 46 years, a 
prominent politician, and one who has taken part or oeen conversant 
with almost every event in the history of the country for more than 
half a century ; a sketch of his life cannot but be of interest 

William Woodruff was born at Middleton, Conn., on the 1st 
October, 1793, and was therefore in the 67th year of his age at the 
time of his death. Before the deceased was two years of age, his 
parents determined on migrating to the then Western wildemess, 
and they landed at Newark, (now Niagara) in this County, in Jiily, 
1795. At that time the journey from Connecticut to Upper Canada, 
was one of danger, difficulty and hardship, and the person under- 
taking it gave evidence of possessing more than the ordinary amount 
of courage. The elder Woodruffs sailed from their native State to 
Schenectady in a sloop, and from thence up Wood Creek, in an 
open boat, to Fort Stanwix. The country was then a wilderness, 
and the adventurers had to clear a portion of their way ; and what 
with this, and the tortuous nature of the navigation, their progress 
was slow and laborious ; so very slow indeed was it, that frequently 
when camping on the banks of the stream at night the smoke from 
the decaying camp fires of the previous eveuing could be seen. 
From Fort Stanwix, the travellers went to Oswego, and from thenoe 
they coasted along the shores of Lake Ontario to Fort Nia^wa. 
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At this time ^1795^ the new city of Utica, through which they then ' 
paimnd^ contained out one house, and Fort Niagara and Oswego 
were in the ponaeBflion of the British army. The family resided at 
Queenston for some years, and subsequently removed to Stamford, 
where tJiey remained untU the War of 181 2. 

When that War commenced, Yolunteers were called for, several 
companies of which, composed principally of young men, were 
formed in the Niagara District, under the late Colonel ClauB. The 
Legislature was <»Ued immediately, and passed an Act compelling 
all those who had vdtonteered to stand enrolled for six months ; 
their head-quarters to be at Niagara, and to be called Flank Com- 
paniea. Mr. Woodruff joined one of these companies, and his 
lint engagement was at the Battle of Queenston on the 13th October, 
1812, under the command of the late Hon. James Crooks. His 
next engagement was on the plains of Niagara on the 27th May, 
1813 ; hiB oommaiider having been the late Capt. Matthew McClellau, 
who received a fatal wound, and fell against Mr. W. exclaiming '^ 1 
have got my fotal shot." His Lieutenant was the late Geo. Adams, 
who also fell at the same battle mortally wounded. The same 
company suffered very severely, having a large number killed and 
wounded. At this time iAie deceased was about 20 years of age, 
and a characteristic incident is related of him and a youth named 
Mat&ewB, not over 15 years of age. When the Americans had 
succeeded in effecting a landing, and after a portion of the British 
Army had retreated, Matthews and the deceased borrowed ammuni< 
ti<m, got behind some bushes, and kept up a brisk fire on the 
Americaiis, shooting at th^ heads as fast as they would raise them 
above the banks of the river, and only retreating when compelled 
to do so by superior numbers. Another incident of the same battle 
WM, the deceased ensconcing himself behind a stump and firing 
KriAly at the enemy imtil the idea entered his mind that the 
Amencans might possibly direct a shot in his direction, as his firing 
was extremely annoying to them. With his usual promptness, the 
deceased at once decided to leave the stump, which he had no sooner 
done ^^^ it was struck by a cannon ball and shattered into a thou- 
sand |»eoes. Mr. W. was in active service during the whole war of 
1812. About the dose of the War, the deceased entered into partner- 
ship with Ins brother, Bichard Woodruff, in a general business, at St. 
David's. During the partnership the Messrs. Woodruff erected a 
steam Grist Mill at St David's, which was the only one in the 
County for many years. The firm did a very large business, and 
both brothers succeeded in acquiring considerable wealth. In the 
year 1828 Mr. W. was elected to Parliament for one of the Hidings 
of this County, of whidi there were then four, and served two 
senionB, or until the Dissolution in 1830. He was from the com- 
mencement of Ids political career an active and consistent Reformer ; 
and was invariabfy found on the side of the people as against the 
oompactism that ruled the country until after the Kebellion. A 
lover of freedom himself , and descended from those who had suli'ered 
and expatriated themselves for opinion's sake, he could not tolerate 
in the country of his adoption those practices which had brought so 
much misery to other lands. The principles of justice and right 
were with him superior to those of party expediency, and whenever 
he conceived that our rulers were pursuing a course detrimental to 
the interest of the country, he at once told them of their error and 
ita oonsequences. — From the 8t Catha^'i7ies JminicUy Jmie 29. 



No. 15. SIR CHARLES BARRY. 

"TheBngUaharcJntect, whose reputation has been most widely 
spread in this country, and who, of all English architects, has liad 
the laxgest share of public patnxiage in his own generation, has 
just passed from amongst us, at a greater age than most people 
would have imagined hun to have attained. He was boi-n in 1795, 
and in this month of May, had completed the 65th year of his age. 
At a very early age the taste for drawing and design, so conspicu- 
ous in after-life, manifested itself, and as a boy he had no greater 
pleasure than to shut himself up in his own room, and work with 
charcoal or pencil on cartoons often of life size, and connected witli 
the stories of heathen mythology. He went abroad in 1817 and 
stayed away from England three years and four months. During 
this time he visited Italy, Greece, Egypt, Constantinople, Jerusalem 
and Syria, returning home by the way of France. Hia own means 
not permitting so protracted a stay, he seciu^d the opportunity of 
prolonging his studies, by concluding an engagement with a nch 
ooun^yman, Mr. Bailie, to the effect that the latter should defrajr 
all expenses, and should in return possess all sketches made by his 
proUgS, Consequently most of the best drawings and sketches 
made at this period are not in the possession of his family. An 
attempt of the traveller to reach Palmyra was defeated by an attack 
of the Arabs, in which Barry nearly lost his life from a thrust of a 
lanoe, inflicted by one of the sons of the Desert, which, though 
aimed athia body, was fortunately received by hiihaick. After his 



return to England he married Sarah, daughter of Mr. S. Rowsell, — 
in 1823, and commenced his profe&sional career. Without friends 
in influential qaarters, and with nothing but his own consciousness 
of power to encourage him to proceed, the first path of the young 
architect was a thorny one, and many serious difficulties, only 
stopping short of want, had to be encountered. Night and day 
he toiled to conquer Fortune, and whenever a competition for 
designs offered a chance of honorable success, he did his best to be 
foremost in the race. After experiencing much of the sickening 
effects of hope defeiTod, hia efforts were at last rewarded, and 
among his earliest successes in competition may be named, St. 
Peter's Church, Mimchester ; a church at Stand, near Manchester ; 
and St. Peter s Church, Brighton. To those followed the Institute 
of Fine Arts, Manchester ; the Travellers' and Reform Club House, 
London ; King Edward's School, and other important b\iildings. In 
1836, the great work, upon which the reputation of Charles Barry 
win cliiefly rest, was intrusted to his hands. His own preferences 
and tastes would have led him to adopt the Italian style of architec- 
ture for the New Palace of Westminster ; but as the instructions to 
the comi)etitor8 Umited the choice of styles to Gothic or Elizabethan, 
he chose the former as most suitable for such a building. From 
the moment he commenced his arduous undertaking, until the day 
of his death, a period extending over more than twenty-four years, 
this work occupied his thoughts night and day. In 1852 Mr. Barry, 
received the honor of Knighthood at the hands of Her Majesty, on 
the occasion of the first entry to the New Pahwie by the Queen 
through the Victoria Tower. 

It had been mtended tliat the funeral should have taken place at 
Norwood Cemetery, in as private a maimer as possible ; but in 
consequence of a general wish on the part of the artistic and other 
friends of the late architect, conveyed to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, by Professor Cockerell, R. A., the President of the 
Royal Institutes of British Architects, the mortal remains of the 
deceased are to be deposited in Westminster Abbey. 

The Times gives the following description of his fimeral : — Three 
times within the last six months has the sacred quiet of oiu: great 
cathedral been broken by the solemnity of State fimerals, and in the 
deaths of Robert Stephenson, Lord Macaulay, and now of Sir 
Charles Barry, the coimtry may be said to have lost its foremost men 
in science, in literature, and in art. The last tribute of public 
respect and admiration which was paid yesterday, then, was not 
more than was due to the merits of the architect, nor less than was 
expected by the profession of which he was the head and ornament. 
Westminster was both his native place and tlie scene of the most 
endiuing monuments of his genius. The venerable Abbey itself is 
almost overshadowed by the regal stmctiu'e which confronts it, and 
also beneath the shadow of the great monument which now towers so 
high above all London rest the remains of Bany in the nave of the old 
Abbey, at the foot of the coffin of Robert Stei)henson, and side by 
side with that of Stephenson's great competitor, Telford All the 
gentlemen who were to take part in the procession, and who num- 
bered between 400 and 500 representatives of the great societies of 
art and science in England, assembled in places adjoining the 
cloisters, and there awaited the arrival of the funei-al vortefje. The 
hearse reached Dean's-yard a few miinites before one o'clock, and 
the coffin was borne through the old cloisters to the side entrance 
of the nave, where the Dean and Chapter, headed by the choir were 
waiting. The procession was then formed, and to Piuxiell's solemn 
anthem, ** I am the resmrection and the life," moved slowly up the 
nave. As many as could he accommodated in the choir having 
taken their seats, the solemn service proceeded by the choir chanting 
with melancholy impressiveness, HandePs ** I know that my Redeem- 
er liveth," and the mournful cadences of Purcell's 90th Psalm. The 
Dean then read the lesson, after which the choir again sung, ** When 
the ear heard,"&c. The procession was then reformed, and moved 
slowly to the side of the grave amid the most solemn silence. 

At the edge of this the coffin was deposited, while the choii* 
chanted in a subdued tone Croft's touching anthem, ** Man that is 
bom of woman has but a short time to live,'' and *' In the midst of 
life we are in death." The coffin was then slowly lowered to its last 
resting-place, amid the um^strained emotion of the moimiers and 
friends. The Dean then proceedeti with the rest of the service, 
which was listened to with tlue most profound silence, broken only 
by the sharp hai*sh rattle of the earth as it was strewed on the 
coffin. The choir then chanted *' I heard a voice from Heaven," 
and still more impressively the anthem ** His body is buried in peace, 
but his name liveth for eveiinore." The ceremony concluded with 
the benediction pronounced by the Dean, and the solemn music of 
the Dead Mareh rang tlux)Ugh the Abbey while the relatives and 
friends pressed to take a kst glimpse of all that remained of the 
gifted Sir Charles Barry. A flag was hoisted on the Victoria Tower 
half-mast during the day, and as long as that tower stands, its great 
founder will need no other memorial of his fame with posteriiy. 
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No. 16, GEORGE P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
G. P. R. James, the well-known writer, is dead. We are without 
the particulars of his decease, although we suppose it took place m 
Vemce. Mr. James was bom in London, at the commencement of 
the present century, and commenced his career by early contribu- 
tions to the magazines and newspapei-s. Mr. Washington Irving, 
was his literary godfathei*, for some youthful effusions exhibited 
merit sufficient to elicit his praise, and the advice to adventm-e in a 
larger field. The '* life of Edward, the Black Prince," pubbshed 
in 1822, was his first important effort m literature, and was followed 
by a long series of volumes, by which Mr. James attained his pecu- 
liar reputation and success. From the year 1822, till the day of his 
deatii, Mr. James' pen has never been idle. The mere list of his 
writings is beyond most men's power to number, as the writings 
themselvert have been beyond most men's power to read. His last 
work, if we remember correctly, was "Lady Montague's Page," 
which was the 189th volume of his compoflition. Besides these 
original works, Mr. James also gave a careful editing to the " Ver- 
non Letters," illustrative of the times of William III., to William 
Henry Ireland's historical romances of "David Rizsdo"; and witli 
Dr. E. R Crown, wrote the lives of the most eminent foreign states- 
men. Perhaps it is not exact to include under the title of historical 
romance, such works of his, as the "Life of Charlemagne," the 
"History of Chivalry," and other similar works. The "Life of 
Charlemagne," De Quincy praised highly, and it is still a quoted 
authority. His historical works were his best, and will secure him a 
long, posthumous reputation ; for they exhibited most his extensive 
knowledge of history, his quick sense of the picturesque, and his 
sympathy with truth of sentiment and nobility of character. 



VII. pijjall»ttw»i8. 

I. PRAY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

Yes, pray for the young children — there are some 

For whom no father's prayer hath ever risen — 
For whom no mother's gentle voice hath sought 

One blessing from the treasure-house of heaven. 
There are the worse than orphans — ^little ones 

Whose parents know no Saviour and no God. 
Oh ! let the Sabbath prayer ascend for them, 

To Him who bought them witii His precious blood. 

Yes ; pray for the young children. One hath gone ^ 

But lately to the lone and silent grave. 
Fast fall the icy raindrops on the ground, 

And leafless branches o'er the churchyard wave ; 
Yet not more cheerless is the wintry gloom — 

The dreary dimness of its short-lived day — 
Than was the lot of that now sleeping child. 

Ere God in mercy summoned her away. 

For she had made acquaintance with pale want, 

And sin, and misery, from her very birth. 
For her there seemed no sunshine in the sky. 

No dewy floweret on the weary, earth ; 
And none had cared to bathe her aching brow, 

Or smooth aside each heavy, tangled curl. 
Perhaps it was in answer to your prayers 

God sent his angel for the infant girl 

Yes, pray for the young children — ^not alone 

When in the courts of God ye bend the knee — 
By day, by night, in sorrow and in joy, 

Send up to heaven your solemn litany. 
And, oh ! remember that "to feed his lambs," 

Is Jesus' own appointed test of love ; 
And lead them, while ye pray, to Gospel streams. 

And the green pastures of a Saviour's love. 

— J. T. in Britisf^ Mothers' Jounxul. 



bent meekly down, and the other looking upward, as if she would 
penetrate the heavens into which her heart was aspiring. 

' Hallowed be Thy name.' 

Lower fell the voices of the little ones. In a gentle murmur they 
said, 

*Thy kingdom come.' 

And the burden of the prayer was still taken up by the children. 

'Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven,' fiUedthe chamber. 
And the mother continued — 

^ Give us this day our daily bread.' 

*• Our daily bread,' lingered a moment on the air, as the mother'a 
voice was hushed into sUence. 

^ And forgive us our debts as we also forgive our debtors.' 

^ And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evlL' 

'For thine is the kingdom, and the poweV) and the glory, forever 
and ever. ' * Amen .* 

All tiiese holy words were said piously and fervently by the little 
ones, as they knelt with clasped hands beside their mother. Then ad 
their thoughts, uplifted on the wings of prayer to their heavenly 
Father, came back again and rested on their earthly parents, a 
warmer love came guying from their hearts. 

Pure kisses — tender kisses, the fond 'good night.' What a sweet 
agitation pervaded all their feeUngs. Then two dear heads were 
placed side by side on the snowy pillows, the mother's last kisd 
given, and the shadowy curtains drawn. 

What a pulseless atiUness reigns without the chambM*. inwardly- 
the parents ears are bent. They have given those innocent ones into 
the keeping of God's angels, and they can almost hear the rustle of 
their garments as they ^her around their sleeping babes. A sigh, 
deep and tremulous, breaks on the air. Quickly the mother turns 
to the father of her children, with a look of earnest inquiry on her 
countenance. And he answers thus her edlent questions : 

' ' Far back through many years have my thoughts been wandering . 
At my mother's knee, thus I said nightly, my childhood's evening 
prayer. It was that best and holiest of idl prayers : 'Our Father,' 
that she taught me. Childhood and my mother passed away. I 
went forth as a man uM the world, strong, confident, and self -see- 
ing. Once I came into great temptation. Had I fallen in that 
t^ptation, I should have fallen never to rise again. I was about 
yielding. All the barriers I coidd oppose to the in-rushing flood, 
seemed ready to give way, when as I sat in my room one evening, 
there came from an adjoining chamber, now first occupied for many 
weeks, the murmur of low voices. [ listened. At first no articulate 
sound was heard, and yet something in the tones stirred my heart 
with new and strong emotions. At length a Toice came to my ears, 
in the earnest, loving voice of a woman, the words : 

* Deliver us from evii' 

" For an instant it seemed to me as if that voice were that of my 
mother. Back with a sudden bound, through all the intervening 
years, went my thoughts, and a child again I was kneeling at my 
mother's knees. Humbly and reverently I said over the words <rf 
the holy prayer shehad tau^t me, heart and eye lifted up to heaveiL 
The hour and the power of darkness had passed. I was no longer 
in slippery places, with a flood of water ready to sweep me to destruc- 
tion, but my feet were on a rock. My pious mother's care had 
saved her son. In the holy words she had taught me hi childhood 
was a living power to resist evil through all my after life. Ah ! that 
unknown mother, as she taught her child to repeat this evening 
prayer, how littie dreamed she that the holy words were to reach a 
stranger's ear, and save him through the memory of his own child- 
hood and his own mother. And yet it was so. What a power there 
is in God's word as it flows into and rests on the minds of innocent 
childhood." 

Tears were in the eyes of the wife and the mother, as she lifted her 
face and gassed with subdued tenderness upon the countenance of 
her husband. Her heart was too full for utterance. A little while 
she thus gazed, and then with a trembling joy laid her head upon 
his bosom. Angels were in the chamber where their dear ones slept, 
and they felt their holy presence. 



2. EVENING PRAYER 

TAUGHT BY A MOTHER — ITS IMTLUBNCK. 

'Our Father.' 

The mother^s voice was low and tender, and solemn. 
'Our Father.' 

On two sweet voices the tone was borne upward. It was the inno- 
cence of children that gave them utterance. 
' Who art in Heaven.' 
'Who art in Heaven,' repeated the children, one with her eyes 



3. CHARITY NEVER FAILETH. 

Bad as the world is, it has a heart that can always be reached, 
provided the right means of reaching it are resorted to. A ca.se in 
point. Not long since it was aimotmced that the London Hospital 
had lost about £1,500 a year by the falling in of certain annuitie.s. 
It was therefore necessary, if the institution was to distribute its 
benevolence to the same extent as heretofore, that a capital sum 
producing this amount should be collected from the public. The 
managers thereupon went to work, and in a very short space of 
time, not £1,500, but £24,000 was subscribed. And this is the way 
it was done : Some thirty or forty gentlemen, calHng themselves 
" stewards " — gentlemen of position and influence in the community 
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— went about, unfolding in a quiet way the benevolent character of 
their mission, and personally soliciting funds on its behalf. There 
were no public meetingH, no subscription committees, no advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, no flourishing of trumpets ; in short, none 
of 1^6 clap-trap which is but too often the fashion to resort to when 
a charitable thing is to be done. We oommend this method of 
doing business, as worthy of all imitation on our side of the Atlantic. 
It frequently happens that the cost of a public meeting, with other 
incidental expenses, to carry into efiect some i>articular enterprise, 
quite eat up the lion's share of the contributions from the general 
public. — N. Y. Exjrress. 



VIII. ^apm tn ap0l«tti»l MHttt». 



1. BRITISH AND COLONIAL DOCUMENTARY HISTORY. 

A series of works are now in course of publication by authority 
of the British Government under the general name and title of 
*' Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the Middle A^es. " This comi>rises the history of Great Britain 
from the invasion by the Romans to the reign of Henry VIII. Of 
this series 18 volumes have been already published. Auotlicr enter- 
prise similar in design with this, and published by the same authority, 
relates to the Colonial papers found in the States Paper Office at 
London.' The first volume of this series, now in the course of 
publication if it is not already completed, brings down the record of 
these colonial papers from the year 1574 to 1660. The papers rela- 
ting to the period comprised within the remaining twenty-eight 
years (to 1688) being relatively much more numerous wiU, it is 
calculated, require for tlieir proper description and classification 
four additional volumes. As this work will end precisely at the 
point of time where its continuation might be made specially valuable 
to the history of British colonization on the American continent, it 
has been 8ug:ge8ted to the joint library committee of Congress that 
some provision should be made by the Government of tlie United 
States for the further prosecution of this work, which would doubt- 
less shed much light upon the founding and planting of those 
colonies, which have now strengthened and widened into the United 
States of America. It is said that the papers relating to American 
colonization, as now found in the British state-paper office, are 
comprised in two large series of documents, termed those of the 
<< Board of Trade " and those concerning '* America and the West 
Indies," of which the former, detailing the proceedings of the body 
in question, are continuous and regular, while the latter are 
subdivided into several minor series, according to the order of time 
or subject in which they were difierently received at the state paper 
office, or as they accumulated in that department, without being se- 
IMrated and sorted from tlie other state papers. 



Z FORT NIGARA 100 YEARS AGO. 

There are few localities richer in historical incidents and interest- 
ing events than this frontier. Its written history dates back over 
two hundred years. Hennepin, Chaplain, La Salle, Joncarie, John- 
son, Brandt, and a host of other names, liave contributed to make 
Niagara occupy an important place in the history of North America. 
Nearly 300 years ago the early French traders saw the value of the 
present site of Fort Niagara as a military post. La SaUe, whose 
name has been handed down as the builder of the first vessel, (only 
about six miles above this villafi;e,) to navigate Lake Erie, erected a 
trading post there in 1668. This was burned in 1680 — ^rebuilt in 
1687 by Denonville — abandoned the next year — ^remained unimprov- 
ed until 1725, when it was built up in a larger and stronger man- 
ner by De Longeuil, and continued in posession of the French until 
1759, a period of nearly 100 years. 

The tune had now come for a change. French domination in this 
quarter was about to cease. The surrender of Fort Du Quesne in 
1768 prepared the way for the fall of Niagara. The darling object 
of the English, for several years, was about to be accomplished. 
The line in the French chain of posts from Quebec to Louisiana was 
broken—the possession of Niagara would end their rule and influen- 
ce with some of the most powerful tribes of Indians, and relieve the 
Engliiah colonies from a most troublesome enemy. What the Eng- 
lish Government had been urged to do by the Government of New 
York, and other officers, for several years, was now decided upon. 
The expedition under the command of General Prideaux, was fitted 
out and sailed for Oswego, coasting along the Lake and laudmg at 
Four Mile Creek, about 4 miles East of the Fort, on the 6th July, 
1759. 

At this time. Fort Niagara was garrisoned by 486 men, according 
to Pouchot, the French commonaer, but according to English ac- 



counts, numbered over 600, Gen. Prideaux's forces numbered, ac- 
cording to Capt. De Lancey, 2,200 and 600 Indians, when they left 
Oswego, and were joined by 300 more Indians during the siege. Sir 
Wm. Jonnson says about 1,000 Indians were engaged with them. 

Pouchot discovered the English on the 7th of July, and immedi- 
ately took measures to defend himself. — He dispat(^ed couriers to 
Presqu' Isle, to Fort Machault, (at the mouth of French Creek, 
Pa.,) and to the commander of the Fort at the "Carrying Place," 
apprising them of liis situation. Reinforcements were immediately 
sent down from the former places, and arrived at Navy Island, 
numbering about 600 French and 100 Indians. When they passed 
down the rapids at the outlet of Lake Erie they ^^sembled a float- 
ing island, so black was the river with bateaux aud canoes.'' They 
landed a few miles above the falls and proceeded to Lewiston, and 
thence to relieve Pouchot. In the meantime the siege had been 
pressed with vigor. Prideaux was killed by the bursting of a co- 
horn on the 20th, (Pouchot says on the 18th,) and the command 
devolved on Sir Wm. Johnson. 

The English learned of the approach of reinforcement from this 
quarter, and Capt. James DeLanoey was dispatched to a position in 
ambuscade above the present site of Youngstown. On the morning 
of the 24th of April — 100 years ago — the French and Indians com- 
menced the attack on DeLancey's ft)i'Co8, "with great noise aud 
touting." The English not only stood thoir ground, but soon 
jumped over the breastwork and rushed upon their enemies, putting 
them to flight and chasing them five miles. They killed 200 and 
took 100 prisoners. Pouchot learned the extent of this disaster 
about 2 o'dock by an Indian scout. About 4 o'clock Johnson sent 
in a demand for a surrender. According to Captain De Lancey and 
several other English authorities, Pouchot capitulated the same 
evening, but Pouchot himself says he capitulated the next day, the 
25th, i5ter negotiating all night. A part of the garrison were Ger- 
mans ; these mutinied, and demand to capitulate, which Pouchot 
says hastened him in complying. On the 26th the garrison, left the 
fort to be transported to New York, according to the terms of cap- 
itulation. 

Thus ended French domination in the vicinity. The English were 
henceforth masters of the key to the Noi'thwest, and in position to 
hold a greater influence with the Iroquois and other Indian tribes. 
Fort Niagara — ^much improved of course— yet remains, but the 
braves who took part in the scenes we have enumerated have 
disapeared. 

Some time ago it was proposed to hold a continental celebration 
of this important event, and the matter was extensively discussed. 
It might have been made the occasion of a most interesting and 
grand display. The proposition, however, failed to enlist sufficient 
enthusiasm, and was abandoned. What changes will another 100 
years produce in this quarter ? The men of 100 years ago never 
di'eamed of the state of things now existing — shall we presume to 
estimate the changes tiiat may take place in the next 100 years. — 
Buffalo Advocate. 



3. BROCKVILLB PRISON LIBRARY. 

The Grand Jury of the United Counties of Leeds and Grenville, 
in their recent presentment, thus refer to the library established in 
the BrockvOle Jail, by the joint efibrts of the County Council and 
the Educational Department for Upjwr Canada : — ** The jurors were 
much pleased to see the interest manifested by some of the prisoners 
in reading books belonging to the library connected with the gaol.'' 



IX. (BAuati«ml ^vitlXiittut. 



CANADA. 

TxACHBRs' Association, County or Hastinos. — At the Jane meetiog 

of thin Association, Mr. F. EL Rous, Preauient of the OonventioD. and Super- 
iuteiiiJent of Schools for the South Ridinjj, in the Chair. Mr. Tilley read 
an EsHiiy upon School EzhibitioDs, at the codcIusioq of wliich the following 
Resolution wa» adopted unauiuioasly: — 

" Hesolveilt-^Thni in the opioioii of tiiis Oouventioi)» thoee Common 
School Gxhibitioos, to frequefit io this cuur:try, which ooaaist in the 
recitation of pieces c(»mmitted to memory, apart from the ordinary bitinchea 
taught, are. upon the whole, productive of far more evil than good." 

Tho to) lowing Re»olutiou wiis pawed by the same Conventk>n^ at its laat 
meeting, at the conoluaion of an Essay, by Mr. E. R. Moi*den, upon the 
ubject — " Our Common Schools ; " — 

"* Jie9olv«d,^Thai in the opinion of this Convention, the custom of 
harrying a pupil from one Iceaou or book to another, whksh is more 
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difficult, ere the former has been maBtered, and which is too commonly 
practised by teachers, is seriously prejudicial to the real progress of such 
pupil, and cannot be too strongly discountenanced." 

Mr. Steele gave a short lecture on Book-Keepinic, showing its importance 
as a branch of study, and giving some illustrRtions of his method of teach- 
ing it. Mr. Keys gave a specimen of his system of teaching Anatomy and 
Physiology, in which he showed considerable acquaintance witli the subject. 

The next meeting will beheld in Belleville, on the first Saturday in 
July, when an Essay will be read upon *' The awarding of prizes in 
Schools," and otlier subjects of interest will be discussed. 

Important School Tkachkr's Trial.— The following case was 

tried at the Quarter Sessions recently held in Hamilton :-^ 

Stuart vs. Campbell. 
This was an appeal by Archibald J. Campbell, of Carlisle, East Flam- 
boro', a School Teacher, against the verdict of the Magistrates, Messrs. 
Pattoo and Crocker. Messrs. O^Reilly, Robertson and J. V. Spohn, Counsel 
for Stuart ; Mr. Freeman for Campbell. 

It appeared from the evidence, a good many witnesses being sworn on 
both sides, that Mr. Campbell had severely whipped one of the small boys 
on his bare feet till the blood ran. On their way home the scholars talked 
over the whipping, and Miss Stuart remarked that if it had been her little 
brother she would have interfered. Mr. Campbell who was near, heard 
one of the pupils say '^ don't speak so loud, the teacher is listealng.'' 
Campbell having ascertained what Miss Stuart had said, called her to 
account on the next day that she attended school, and insisted upon her 
saying she had doue wrong. Miss Stuart said '' perhaps she was wrong. "* 
**Don*t say perhaps** vociferated Campbell, "say you were wrong.** 
'* Perhaps I waa," replied the pupil. Whereupon Campbell struck her 
twice with a hickory whip stalk over the back of her hands-— the soars of 
which she still carried at the trial in June. This wss not enough for the 
redoubtable teacher, but he more than once pulled oif her hat> which she 
had put on to leave the school, and then thrust the end of the whip-stalk 
against her breast, and forced her down into a aeat After thus whipping 
and insulting the young lady of between 17 and 18 years of age, he said, 
*' it is the custom in my school when a scholar is dismissed, to clap her out" 
He himself, then set the example of clapping his bands, calling upon his 
pupils to do the same, and thus cheered and clapped her out of the school 
Mr. Stuart, the father of the young lady, and one of the most respectable 
men in the neighbourhood, brought Mr. Campbell before the magistrates, 
who fined him. f*roni this conviction Campbell appealed to the Quarter 
Sessions The Jury, after being absent a f«w minutes* returned a verdict 
sustaining the magistrates in their oonviotiou. — Spectator. 

The CoNGRKGATioifAL INSTITUTE at Torouto has, we believe, been 

incorporated with a Nova Scotian institution under the name of the Con- 
gregational College of British North America. 

Woodstock Baptist Academy.— This inetitutioo was formally 

opened on the 4th July. Three male and female teachers, with Dr. Ffye as 
principal, constitute the educational staff at present. As the opening of the 
Institute did not correspond with any regular term, the number of pupils 
in attendance was rather limited. — Timea. 

Rev. Dr. Ormiston. — The University of New York has conferred 

the honoraiy degree of Doctor of Divinity upoQ the Rev. Wm. Ormiston, 
M.A., United Presbyterian Minister, Hamilton, and Inspector of Grammar 
Schools, Upper Canada. 

Grammar School Examinations. — We have received various 

interesting accounts of the Grammar School E^mination*. It would be 
invidious to make selections ; and want of space precludes the insertion 
of aU. 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

OxvoRD Univerbety. — At the recent oommencement at Oxford the 

honorary degree of D.C.L. wa» conferred opon Lord Brougham, Sir Leo- 
pold McClintock, the Arctic navigator, Sir. R. Bethell, Attorney General, 
John Robert Motley, an American author of the History of the Dutch 
Republic, and His Excellency the Swedish Ambassador. The honorary 
degree of M. A. was also conferred upon the Rev. Mr. Harris, one of the 
chaplains at Lucknow during the memorable seige. The names of Sir 
Leopold McClintock and the Rev. Mr. Harris were received with most 
eothnsiastic ebeei-s. 



Cambridge Universitt. — The honorary degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred at the recent Cambrige commencement upon Col. Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, noted for his heroism at Moultan, and Captaiu Sir Leopold 
McClintock. Rev. Hugh McNeile of Liverpool, was also incorporated with 
the University as canon elect of Chester, with a degree of DJ). Rev- 
Charles Kingsley, M.A., has been appointed by the Queen Regius, Pi*ofef«f.r 
of History, iu place of the late Sir James Stephen. The late Archbishop of 
York has bequeathed to his old College of Trinity, a beautifully executed 
MS. of the Koran, formerly the property of the eminent Wesleyan Miuii** 
ter, Rev, Dr. Adam Clarke. 

BRrrnH AsaociATioN for the Advanoemrmt or Sciemus. — ^The 

80th annual meeting of this Association is fixed to take place at Oxford on 
Wednesday, the 27 th June, and following days, under the presidency of 
Lord Wrotiesley, and the Eari of Derby, the Yioe-CbaoMsellor of the 
University of Oxford (Dr. Jeune.) the Duke of Marlborough, the Earl of 
Russe, the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of Ohristchurch (Dr. Liddeli,) Dr. 
Daubeney, Dr. Acland, and Professor Donkin, as Vice-Presidents. The 
proceedings will commence on the afternoon of the 27 th inst., in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, when it is expected that his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert (who presided over the meetings of the Association at Aberdeen 
last year,) will attend and resign the presidency, after which Lord 
Wrottesley will deliver the inaugural address. The subsequent days will 
be occupied with the meetings of the several sections, and on the afternoon 
of Friday and Monday, June 29 and July 2, there will be general discourses 
in the theatre, one of which will be delivered by Professor Walker, on "* The 
Present State of oui* Knowledge of the Physical Condition of the Sua." 
One great feature of the Meeting will be the evening wiree* in the Mnseom, 
which is rapidly approaching completion, and, from its capacious size and 
the interest which attaches to it, is admirably adapted to the purpose. 
The last of these meetings will be especially devoted to the exhibition of 
the microscope, and Dr. Acland and Mr. Gray, of Exeter College, who 
have undertaken the care oi the exhibition, have received numerous 
promises of assistaooe from several of the most eminent microecopisU> and 
opticians throughout the country. Another evening will be occupied with 
electrical experiments. Letters of invitation have been issued to all the 
members of the Association, to the number of upwards of 2,000, and 
there is reason to believe that the meeting will be attended by the 
representatives of science in England as well as abroatl. 

Photooraphy in 1796. — It has been discovered by Lord Brougham 

that the prmciple of photography was discovered in 1796, and a paper 
giving an account of it^ waa actually excluded from the philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, on the ground of its empiricism. 



BZAMINATION OF COlffMON SCHOOI. TBACHBRS, 
OOVJXTT or 70RK. 

NOTICE is hereby given that an EXAMINATION of CO^iMON 
SCHOOL TEACHERS and others, will take i^ace on TUESDAY. 
7th AUGUST, i860, at the COURT HOUSE, City or Toronto, at 
Richmond Hill, and at Nkwmabkbt, at 9 A.M. Candidates will be 
recjuired to produce Certificates of MoriJ Character from their respective 
Ministers, and, if Teachers before, also from Uieir respective Trustees. 

JOHN BARCLAY, D.D., Chairman. 
Toronto, 6th July, I860. [1 in. np, 2d. 
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RS. SIMPSON'S ESTABLISHMENT for the BOARD & EDUCA. 
TION of YOUNG LADIES, 4 A 6, Inkerman Terraee. Montreal. 
In the system of Instruction adopted, a high Educational Standard is 
aimed at, and no pains are spared to ensure proficiency both in the solid 
branches and accomplishmente. AU the arrangements of the School are 
made with a view to the health and comfort of Pupils. For Prospeotua 
apply to Measrs. B. Dawson & Son, 28, Great St. James Street, Montreal 
or at the School. 

Montreal, April, 1860. [pd. »t, a//y 

aDVERTISKMENTS inserted in the Journal of Education for twenty, 
five cents per line, which may be remitted in postage ttatnpe^ or other wioc. 
TERMS: For asins^le copy of the Journal of JEduetition, $1 per aimuiu ;, 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance must il 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12^ cents each. 

All Communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Gxorqe Uodginb, 

Education Ofiee, Toronto. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL SPEECHES IN ENGLAND 

AND CANADA. 

1. Tbs Right Hon. Lord Brougham, LL.D. 

OhoHcellor qf the Univenity qf £(Huburgh, 
ADVANTAGES OE CONCENTRATING ATTENTION ON ONE PURSUIT. 

Though the acquisition of general knowledge is a primary 
duty, and the confining our study within the narrow limits of 
one or two branches enfeebles the mind, impairing its powers, 
and even preventing an entire mastery of the selected branches, 
yet it is on every account highly expedient, indeed all but abeo- 
Intely necessary, to single out one branch as the main object of 
AttentioiL The great lights of the world afford few, if any, 
exceptions, to this rule. Had Barrow's professional studies and 
his attention to the eloquence of the pulpit not interfered with 
his mathematical pursuits, he would probably — Fermal, but for 
his official duties and his general speculations^ would certainly 
-—have made the great discovery of the calculus, to which both 
had so nearly approached. What might not have been expected 
from the bold and happy conjectures of Franklin under the 
guidance of the inductive method, so familiar to him in all its 
rigour, had he not devoted his life to the more important cause 
of his country and her liberties ? Pciestly's decoveries, all but 
accidental, however important, were confined in their extent and 
perversely misapprehended in their results by the controversies, 
religious and political, which engrossed his attention through 
life, Descartes, instead of the one great step which the ma- 
thematics owe him, was destined to make vast progress in phy- 
sical science, and not to leave his name known by a mere baseless 
hypothesis, had he not been seduced by methaphysical specula- 
tion ; and Liebnitz, but for the same seduction* joined to his legal 



labours, would assuredly have come near the Newtonian system 
in dynamics, as he had preferred a just claim to share in its 
analytical renown. On the other hand> mark the happy results 
of concentrated power in Bacon wisely abstaining from the appli- 
cation of his own philosophy when he found that previous study 
had not fitted him for physical inquiries ; Newton, avoiding all 
distraction, save when he deemed his highest duties required 
some intermission of his habitual labours ; nay, had Leonardo 
da Vinci indulged in the investigations of natural sciences, for 
which he possessed so remarkable a talent and has left such 
felicitous anticipations, his name as one of the first of artists 
would have been unknown ; and had Voltaire prosecuted the 
study of chemistry, in which he was so near making two of the 
greatest discoveries, we should never have had the tragedies, the 
romances, and the general history, the foundations of his fame. 
But the same principle applies as well to active life as to the 
pursuits of science and letters. Every one should have a special 
occupation, the main object of his attention, to which all others 
are subordinate, and all more or less referable. With most men 
this is inevitable, because they are engaged in professional em« 
ployment ; but all ought to single out some pursuit, whether 
speculative or active, as the chief occupation of life. Nothing 
conduces more to comfort and happiness — not^iing is a griper 
safeguard against the seductions of indolence, or of less innocent, 
perhaps not less hurtful indulgence. Nothing gives a greater 
relish and zest to the subordinate pursuits. 

SUPERIORITY OF GREEK TO ROMAN ORATORY AS A MOBBL. 

The study of Attic oratory is one matter which cannot be too 
strongly pressed upon the pupil ; that of the ancient analysis is 
another. The tendency of mathematical studies in the present 
day is to disregard the Greek geometry ; that of classical studies 
is well to cultivate Greek learning, but rather to exalt the poets 
above the orators. The immeasurable superiority of the Greek to 
the Roman oratory is not only evinced by the devotion of the 
greatest master of the latter to the Attic models, by his constant 
study of them, by his not ceasing, even in advanced life, to 
practise Greek declamation, by his imitating— nay, translating 
from them, in his finest pass^es; but one consideration is 
decisive on this head — the Greek oratory is incomparably better 
adapted to our modern debating, business-like habits ; and while 
it may be truly affirmed that, with all this excellence, Jiardly 
one of Cicero's orations could even in parts ever be borne either 
by the senate or the forum in our times, there ia hardly one 
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of the Greek which might not in circumstances like those for which 
they were composed, with a few alterations, be delivered before our 
tribunals, or oar public assemblies. Some of Demosthenes' vexy 
finest orations were those in prirate causes, and composed to be 
delivered by the parties, one of them by himself. They are very 
little studied now, but they weU deserve ample attention both for 
the matter and the composition. The example of the ancient mas- 
ters is ever to be kept before you in one important particular, tlieir 
extreme care in preparing their speeches. Of this the clearest proofs 
remain. Cicero having a book of passages to be used on occasions 
is well known ; indeed^ we have his own account of it and of the 
mistake he once made m usiog it (Ad. AtL xxi., 6), but the book of 
prwrnia which Besmosthenes had has come down to us, the only 
doubt being raised (though I hardly think there can be any), whether 
they were, like Cicero's passages, kept ready for use, or passages 
prepared of speeches, the preparation of which on the whole he haA 
not time to finish. One thing is certain, that he was very averse to 
extempore speaking, and most reluctantly, as he expressed it, 
*' trusted his success to fortune ;" and his orations abound in passa- 
ges, and even parts of passages, again and a^ain used by him with 
sudi improvements as their reception on <&livery or subsequent 
refiection suggested. 

KBGBSsrrr of dub vmspABATioir roB succsss nr objlTort. 

But I dwell upon the subject at present in order to illustrate the 
necessity of full preparation and of written composition to those who 
would attain real excellence in the rhetorical art. A person under 
the influence of strong feelings or passions, pouring forth all that fills 
his mind, produces a powerful effect on his hearers, and often attains 
without any art the highest beauties of rhetoric. The untrained 
speaker who is also unpractised, and utters according to the dictates 
of Ids feelings, now and then succeeds perfectly ; but in these rare 
instances he would not be the less succesf ul for' having studied the 
art, while that study would enable him to succeed equally in all he 
delivers, and would eive him the same control over the feelings of 
others, whatever might be the state of his own. Herein indeed con- 
Bsts the value of the study ; it enables him to do at all times what 
nature only teaches on rare occasions. Nor is there a better correc- 
tive of the fa\ilts complained of in the eloquence of modem times 
than the habitual contemplation of the ancient models, more espe- 
cially the chaste beauties of the Greek compositions, and the diligent 
practice of severe written preparation. It is the greatest of all mis- 
takes to fancy that even a carefully prepared passage cannot be 
delivered before a modem assembly. I once contended on this point 
with an accomplished classical scholar, and no inconsiderable speaker 
himself. Lord Melbourne, who at once undertook to point out the 
passages which had been prepared and those which were given off- 
hand and at the inspiration of the moment. He was wrong in almoat 
every guess he made. 

TBS HISTOBIAN'B DUTT AS JlX TSSSKVCtOtL OV THB PBOFLB. 

It is not by merely abstaining from indiscriminate praise, and by 
dwelling with disproportionate earnestness upon the great qualities 
and passing over the bad ones of eminent men, and thus leaving a 
false general impression of them, that historians err and pervert the 
f eelin^i and opinions of mankind. Even if they wero to give a careful 
estimate of each character, and pronounce just judgment upon the 
whole, they would still leave by far the most important part of their 
duty unperformed, unless they also framed their narrative so as to 
excite an interest in the worthies of past times ; to make us dwell 
with delight on the scenes of human improvement, to lessen the 
pleasure too naturally felt in contemplating successful courage or 
skill, whensoever these are directed to the injury of mankind ; to 
call forth our scorn of perfidious designs however sucoesful ; our 
detestation of cruel and blood-thirsty propensities, however power- 
ful the talents by which their indulgence was secured. Instead of 
holding up to our admiration the ** pride, pomp and circumstance 
of g^ohous war," it is the historian's duty to make us regard with 
unceasing delight the ease, worth, and happiness of blessed peace. 
He must remember that — 

"Pesoe hath her victories 

** No lest rouowned than war's i** 

and to celebrate these triumphs, the progress of science and of art, 
the extension and security of freedom, the improvement of national 
institutiona, the diffusion of general prosperity— exhausting on such 
pure and wholesome themes all the resources of his philosophy, all 
the graces of his style, giving honour to whom honour is due, with- 
holding all incentives to misplaced interest and vicious admiration 
and not merely by general remarks on men and events, but by the 
manner of describing the one and recording the other, causing us to 
entertafn the proper sentiments, whether of respect or interest, or 
of aversion or indifference, for the various subjects of the narrative 
Oonaider lor * mom«nt what the perpetraton of th« grwttest orimea 



that afflict humanity propose to themselves as their reward for over- 
running other coimtries, and oppressing their own. It is the enjoy- 
ment of power, or of fame, or of both. 

•• He can reciuite thee, for ho knows the charmii 
"That cult faino in Mich inartial acts as thme, 
^ " And he can sproad thy name on lands and soas, 

" Wbatover dime tho bUiiV broad circle warms." 

Unquestionably the renown of their deeds, their names being illuB' 
trious in their own day and living after them in future ages, is, if 
not the uppermost thought, yet one that fills a large place in their 
minds. Surely if they were well assured that every writer of genius, 
or even of such merit as secured hiij page from oblivion, and every 
teacher of youth would honestly hold up to hatred and contempt acts 
of injustice, cruelty, treachery, whatever talents they might display, 
whatever success they might achieve, and that the opinions and the 
feelings of the world womd join iu thus detesting and thiv scorning, 
it is not romantic to indulge a hope that some practical discourage- 
ment might be given to the worst enemies of our species. That in 
this as in everything else there is action and reaction cannot be 
doubted. The existence of the popular feeling in its strength beguiles 
the historian, and, instead of endeavouring to reclaim, he panders 
to it. Sounder and better sentiments might gradually be ctiffused, 
and the bulk of mankind be weaned from this fatal error, of which 
the heavy price is paid by themselves in the end. 

aBAPHIC ESTIMATE OF THE FIRST KAPOLEON^B OABEEB. 

What but the proneness of man to succumb under great genius, 
wickedly used, can be urged in extenuation of Napoleon's usurpa- 
tion, by which he made France pay for her delivery from the anarchy 
and bloodshed of the Bcpublic by the utter loss of her freedom, and 
in extenuation of his dreadful wars, waged to gratify an almost in- 
sane ambition at the cost of the people's miserv, and the msssacre 
and pillage of their neighboiurs ? From the height to which his 
crimes h&d raised him of all but Emperor of the West, and from the 
eminence, so dearly purchased by the French, of having dictated 
terms to all the Sovereigns in their own capitals, he and they were 
hurled. Twice they had the bitter mortification of receiving the law 
in their own capital from tluHie whom they had once trampled upon ; 
and his fate and their humiliation were the work of headstrong pas- 
sions blinding his reason after extinguishing his hmnan feelings. The 
latest and the best historian of his reign (Mr. Thiers), though filled 
with admiration of his genius, and, as if natural to human weakness, 
leaning towards the hero of his tale, has been compelled to account 
for his downfall by six capital errors committed through a lust of 
dominion which no conquest could satiate, and through the caprices 
which sooner or later are sure to spring up in the soil of despotic 
power uncontrolled. Of these six errors any one would have sufficed 
to shake, almost to subvert, his power ; and every one of them had 
caused the destruction of thousands, the wretchedness of millions. It 
would only be by a perversion of all right feelings that the spectacle 
of his fate could excite our pity, or that we could regard his expul- 
sion from France amid the execrations of the people whom he had 
plunged into slavery, misery, and discomfiture, his attempt at self- 
destruction, his wretched end, a solitary prisoner in a remote island, 
asotherthan the just retribution by unexampled suffering for un- 
exampled crimes ; by the pride which had for self-indulgence humbled 
all others being laid prostrate in its turn ; by that wretchedness fall- 
ing at length on himself which whensoever he had a purpose to serve 
he had never hesitated to make others undergo. Let it be remem- 
bered that in every war which he waged, from his assumption of 
supreme power, until his banishment to Elba, he was the aggressor ; 
that each one was undertaken for his personal aggrandisement, with 
a thin di^guise of national glory — ^the glory of France, of which he 
was not a native — and we have the measure of his guilt. The death 
of Enghien, the sufferings of Wright, the punishment of Palm (all 
proceeding from the excess of crudty which fear is so apt to engen- 
der in a violent temper), and the tortures of Toussaint, are often 
dwelt upon because the fortunes of individuals, presenting a more 
definite object to the mind, strike our imagination and rouse our 
f eeUngs more than wretchedness in larger masses less di<tinctiy per- 
ceived. The outrage upon religion by his declaring himself a Maho- 
metan to further his views in Egypt, and the equal outrage upon 
morality by the mingled force and fraud in his circumvention of the 
Spanish princes, have in like manner been singled out as peculiar 
subjects of reproacK But to the eye of calm reflection the under- 
taking and unjustifiable war for a selfish purpose, or the persisting a 
day longer than is necessary in a contest which was begun on right 
grounds, presents a more grievous object of contemplation, impHes 
a disposition more pernicious to the world, and is fitted to call down 
a reprobation far more severe. Take even the worst of rulers, those 
whose cruelty and profiigacy are the detestation of all mankind, our 
own Richard IIL and the Borgias. The former is believed upon li^ht 
evidence to have committed many crimes besides those of which 
there o«n be no doubt, wlule just praise is not givm to hit capacity 
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his conrage, his improvement of our jurispnidenca, aud the miltlness 
of his governinont to all but the nobles ; and the latter (the Borgias) 
have not been generally noted as they deserved for their talonts in 
gpvemment, their protection of learning, aud especially their promo- 
tion of the important study of jurisprudence. The cajirice of his- 
torians in some sort resembles that of the vulgar, either struck by 
aignal turpitude and regarding it as pervading generally, and ex- 
cluding all exceptions, or only securing the exception, and making 
it the rule of decision. A Bui^a is hold incapable of any good of 
any kind ; a Lorenzo de Medici* incapable of evil. Nothing can tend 
more to keep men in ignorance than such exaggerations ; and they 
have the hurtful effect of intercepting the instruction which a con- 
templation of the real state of the facts hi eacli case is fitted to 
impart The ills that have proceeded from the great scourge of later 
days have been adverted to, as well as the mischievous effects of the 
admiration which he excited, and which unhappily has not ce<ised to 
inspire the people whom he most injured. But some of his great 
qualities it would be impossible to admire tpo much ; and though 
his genius may be pi*onouucod inimitable, in some things his example 
may be followed, and it is therefore fit that these should be recorded. 
There is, indeed, an obvious expediency in dwelling rather upon 
qualities the example of wliich may lead to imitation, than upon 
genius however calculated to command admiration — genius which 
consists in the rare gifts of rich fancy, perception of resemblance and 
differences not apparent to ordinary minds, but admitted by aU as 
«oon as suggested, quick and sure judgment, and the power of not 
only abstracting the attention from all objects save one, but of direct- 
ing and concentrating it upon that one. This is what we call genius, 
the gift of very few, and the works of which are to be admired at an 
awful distance. The ordinary qualities winch diligent study and a 
fixed desire to excel may place more or less within the reach of all 
are most fit to be recommended by the example aud the success of 
distinguished individuals. Of these Napoleon possessed two in an 
eminent degree : they can never be sufficiently kept in mind, and 
they are of universal application — ^the strict economy of time, in 
compliance with the maxim, " Take care of the minutesy the hours 
wUl take care of themsclvea ;" and the habit of mvariaUy mastering 
the whole of whatever sulijeet or part of a subject he- considered him- 
Belf interested in being acquainted wiHi, The captain who conveyed 
him to Elba expressed to me his astonishment at his precise and, as 
it were, familiar knowledge of all the minute details connected with 
the ship. I heard from one comiected with the great Helvetic 
mediation (1802) that, though the deputies soon found how hopeless 
they were of succeeding with the First Consul, yet they felt them- 
selves defeated in the long discussion by one more thoroughly master 
of all the details of the complicated question than they could have 
believed it possible for any foreigner to become. My illustrious 
friend the Duke of Wellington had a like consummate acquaintance 
with whatever subject he was called ujpon to consider practically ; 
among others may be mentioned his regimental economy and disci- 
pline, which Napoleon did not so well know, because he cared not 
BO much for the comfort of his men, nor was at all spaiing of their 
lives (a principal object at all times with the Duke) ; but he had a 
knowledge almost preternatural of the place where each corps, or 
even company of his vast armies, was to be found at any given time, 
because this was ultimately connected with the use he might make 
of what he somewhat unfe«;lingly termed ** the raw material." These 
examples cited of the rule which forbids superficial knowledge abso- 
lutely, and prescribes going to the bottom of eveiy subject, or part 
of any subject, we intend to learn, give it the sanction of the example 
of both those eminent men, and show that it is a cause of their inva- 
riable success. 

SACKED DUTY OP THB IN8TRT7Cr0IlS OP YOUTH. 

It is not enough, that the instructors of the people and especially 
of youth, avoid propagating dangerous errors and miplanting or en- 
couraging in theit growth feelings hostile to the best int^'ests of 
mankind. Their duty is to inculcate principles and cherish senti- 
ments having the direct tendency to promote human happiness. Now, 
the wisdom of ancient times, though it dealt largely with the subject 
of our passions, and generally with the natmne of man in the abstract, 
never stopped to regard as worthy of consideration the rights, the 
comforts, and the improvements of the community at large. A 
sounder philosophy and a purer religion have in modem times 
entirely abolished all such distinctions ; and to consult the interests 
and promote the improvement in every way of the great body of the 
people is not only the object of all rational men's efiorts, but the best 
title to public respect and the direct road to fame. The instructors 
of youth have thus devolved upon them the duty of directing the 
minds of their pupils towards the most important purposes which 
their acquirements can serve to promote, the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people, and their general improvement, inculcating the 
grand lesson of morals as well as of wisdom, that whatever they learn, 
of whatever accomplishments they become possessed, in a word, all | 



their acquired talents as much as their natural gifts are a trust held 
for the benefit not more of themselves than of their fellow-creatures, 
and of the use whereof they will one day have to render a strict 
account. The impressions left on the mind in early years are so 
lively that they laat through life ; and even when partially affected 
by other studies, or by the cares of the world, they still exert some 
influence, and may often be found far more than is supposed, to 
modify the counteracting amJ neutralizing influences which they 
cannot resist. This undoubted truth is not the less important for 
being often admitted, though tliere is reason to fear oftener admitted 
than acted u2)on in practice. 

PACILITIBS POR EyLIGHTMKNT IN ANTCIE.^TP AND MODERN TIMES. 

The difference between ancient times aud modern in one g^reat 
particular cannot be too constantly kept before the eyes of youth — 
the difference arising from the art of printing, and its important 
effect, the discussion of all questions by written addresses to much 
gi-eater numbers than, can attend pubhc meetings. The orator has 
thus a fellow-labourer, it may be a supporter or an opponent, but 
certainly a rival, in the author, who no longer, as of old, addresses 
a select few at a different time, perhaps long after the occasion of 
discussion, but addresses the same persons who form the orator's 
audience, and va.st numbers besides, nearly at the same time and in 
the same circu instances. It is needless to observe how incalculably 
this increases the importance of the literary class of the community ; 
and this never can be too deeply impressed upon the student. All 
the heavy responsibility whicli rests on this class should be unceas- 
ingly dwelt upon ; nor can there be a more fit thing than to cite the 
words of Mirabeau, who held the literary character in the highest 
estimation, glorying in the name of author, proud and not ashamed 
of receiving the wages of his labour, necessary for his support. 
Mirabeau thus apostrophizes literary men : — '^ Oh 1 would they but 
devote themselves honestly to the noble art of being useful ! If their 
indomitable vanity would compound with itself and saoifice fame to 
dignity ! if, instead of vilifying one another, and tearing one another 
in pieces, and mutually destroying their influence, they would com- 
bine their exertions and their labours to overthrow the ambitious 
who usurps, the impostor who deceives, the base who sells himself ; 
if, scorning the vile vocation of literary gladiators, they banded 
themselves like true brethren in arms against prejudice, false- 
hood, quackery, tyranny, of whatever description, in leas than a 
century the whole face of the earth would be changed i" It is pleas- 
ing, it is also useful, to reflect upon the tendency of academical 
studies to pierce beyond our walls, and by means of popular assem- 
blies and the press to spread over the people the knowledge hero 
acquired. Not onlv have the lectures occasionally delivered by our 
Prof e&sors beyond the precincts had the happiest effect on the middle 
classes, but they have extended to the working men. It was, indeed, 
a pupil of this University (Birkbeck), afterwards transfened to a 
qimsi-coUegiate chair at Glasgow, who 60 years ago made the great 
step of lecturing upon scientific subjects to the working classes. In 
the town where Watt in his workshop wplied in philosophic princi- 
ple the knowledge he had learned from Black to the construction of 
the great engine which has almost changed the face of the world, 
the attempt was most appropriately made, and with complete success, 
to demonstrate that the nighest intellectual cultivation, and a keen 
relish for the sublime truths of science, is compatible with the daily 
toils and care of our humbler brethren. A further encouragement 
to the spread of such studies has been recently given by the English 
Universities in bestowing honours of a class suboi^inate to academical, 
after due examination. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN BENEPICENOE AND BENEVOLENCE. 

There can be no doubt that we shall follow so admirable an exam- 
ple. The instructors of youth have no more important duty than to 
mculcate the great truth— even through life worthy of a huge share 
in the guidance of our conduct — ^that it is beneficence, rather than 
benevolence, at least, benevolence shown in benifioeuoe, which can 
be regarded as a' virtue, and entitled to confidence and respect. 
Mere good disposition, unless guided by good judgment, may be 
admired as amiable, but must be barren of good fruit, and may even 
produce evil. Charity iU bestowed may prove more hurtful than 
selfishness ; and they who have impoverished themselves or tiieir 
heirs may find others yet more injured by iheir ignorance or errocB, 
as gifts bestowed with the best intentions have been found to pro- 
mote the immorality and propagate the disease which they were 
desirous to prevent. Foundling and Smallpox Hospitals, both in 
England and Ireland and on the continent, are the proofs. But 
where tlie will to serve mankind unites with the knowledge how to 
serve them — where the will is followed by the deed, and the desire to 
do good is gratified at a personal saciifice, there can be no greater 
merit in the eyes of man, nor any, let us hiunbly afl^rm, more fitted 
to obtain the approval of Heaven. It is bountifully ordered that 
such conduct shall eve.i in this life b:> rewarded bqth by an approving 
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conscience and by the delight which the reflection affords. But 
generoin acts are limit ei by our means, and we can only in a few 
kistances have this enjoyment. I have known a small circle of per- 
sons who made a point of doing some act of kindness to individuals 
daily — ^that is, daily on an average, keeping what was termed a 
** Titus account," from the Roman Emperor, who deemed every day 
lost in which some deed of mercy or favour had not been done. But 
such indulgences are confined by our circumstances or our necessary 
avocations. Then let us compound by acts which have a beneficial 
tendency on a larger scale anoi give whole classes of our fellow-crea- 
tures cause to bless our names. Such is the duty, and such ought to 
be the pleasure of all men, each in his station, and at every age, 
from the entrance into active life down to its close, even of those 
whose years make it necessary to relax, though by no means to give 
up their labours. From an entire discontinuance of work they would 
vainly seek repose-— 

*' Tho wanfe of occupation is not rest. 

" A mlod qiilta vacant in a mind dUtnest." 

In former times it was veiy usual for those whose lives had been passed 
in camps or courts, wearied with the turmoU and anxieties of war, 
of the busy restlessness of intrigue, to seek repose in the cloister, 

" In the deep solitudes and awAiI cells," 
idiere they fancied that 

" Heavenly pensive meditation dwellB." 

and fondly hoped by superstitious observances to efface their own 
memory of evil deeds, or to propitiate Heaven by mortifications 
which tormented themselves and benefited no one. Even many 
whose course had been blameless and who had only to lament the 
advance of age unfitting them for active life, sought the cloistered 
dliade with the same design of enjoying rest and seeking the Divine 
favour by unprofitable service. In our day a wiser and more virtuous 
course is taken by those who are no longer able to perform all the 
duties which had exhausted the strength of their youth. They still 
feel able to contribute their share, though far less tlum they could 
wish, to the service of mankind. If in action good intentions avail 
nothing without deed& and even deeds are of no merit, however 
well meant, unless wisely done, so opinions as opinions, and, with- 
out reference to actions, are of no value except for their truth, their 
soundneBs ; and this is alone to be regarded m their adoption. 

VALUE OP TH» STUDY OF KATURAL TBSOLOGY AKD KIITD&ED SCIKKCES. 

The wonders of the natural world have in all ages been dwelt upon 
as showing the hand of the Creator and Preserver at every step of 
our inquiries ; and each new discovery has added to the devout con- 
fidence of the student. For instance, the late proof of the stability 
of the universe, so little suspected before our day that men argue on 
the necessity of interference to retain the planets of their path, has 
thus afforded a very striking illustration of the rational optimism 
which is the best solution of the ancient but constantly recurring 
question lU$€vr6 lecucSv, Thus, then, natural theology stands at the 
head of all sciences, from the sublime and elevating nature of its 
objects. It tells of the creation of all things, of the mighty power 
that fashioned and sustains the universe, of the exquisite skiU that 
contrived the wings and beak and feet of insects, invisible to the 
naked eye, and that lighted the lamp of day, and launched into 
space comets, myriads of times larger than the earth, whirling ten 
thousand tmies swifter than a cannon ball, and two thousand times 
hotter than red-hot iron. It passes the bounds of material existence, 
and raises us from the creation to the Author of Nature. Its office is 
not only to mark what things are, but for what purposes they were 
made by the m^te wisdom of an all-powerful Being, with whose 
«twtence and atteibutes its high prerogative is to bring us acquainted. 
If wepriaeand justly, the delighful contemplations of the other 
■ciencee-— if we hold it a marvellous gratification to have ascertained 
exactly the swiftness of the remotest planets, the number of grains 
that a piece of lead would weigh at their surfaces, .and the degree in 
which each has become flattened in shape by revolving on its axis, it 
IB surely a yet more noble employment of our faculties, and a still 
higher privilege of our nature, humbly but confidently to ascend 
from the universe to its great first cause, and investigate the unity, 

• K?*^ ^* *^® ^*®^*io^> *» veil as the matchless skill and 
mighty power of Him who made and moves and sustains those pro- 
digious bodies, and all that inhabit them. But moral science lends 
liberaUy the rame lights and bestows the same enjoyments. For He 
atoo created the mmd of man, bestowed upon him a thinking, a rea- 
■omng, and a feeling natiue, placed him in -a universe of wonders, 
endowed hun with faculties to comprehend them, and to rise by his 
mentions to a knowledge of their Divine cause. The connexion 
of attention with memory, the helps furnished by the influence of 
curiosity and the force of habit, the uses to which the feeUngs and 
the p^ons are subservient— as love to the continuance of the race, 
tile affisdaons to the rearing of it, hope to encourage and sustain, 



fear to protect from danger — all the instincts of all creatures^ in 
some acting with a marvellous accuracy sudi as reason could not 
surpass, and all perfectly suited to the position of the individuals, — 
these are not more marvels of Divine skill than of the benevolence 
which pervades all creation, moral as well as material. But societies 
of men, even in his social capacity, are the special object of Divine 
care — ** Nihil est principi iUi Deo qui omnem hunc mundum regit 
quod quidem in terris fiat acceptius quam concilia coetusque hominum 
jure sociali quro civitates appellantui:." — Cic., Somn. Scip. And the 
same pleasing and useful effects result from the study of man in hia 
social as in his individual state, and from a contemplation of the 
structure and fvuictions of the political world. The nice adaptation 
of our species for the social state, the increase of our power as well 
as tlie multiplication of our comforts and our enjoyments by union 
of purpose and of action, the subserviency of the laws governing the 
nature and motions of the natural world to the uses of man in his 
social condition, the tendency of his mental faculties and moral feel- 
ings to further the process of social improvement, the predisposition 
of political combinations, even in unfavorable circumstances, to pro- 
duce good ; and the inherent powers by which evil is avoided, com- 
pensated, and repaired ; the singular laws, partly physical and partly 
moral, by which the numbers of mankind are maintained and the 
balance of the sexes preserved with unerring certainty — these form 
only a portion of the marvels to which the eye of the political obser- 
ver is pointed, and by which his attention is arrested ; for there is 
hardly any one political arrangement which, by its structure and 
formation does not shed a light on the capacities of human nature, 
and illustrate the powers and the wonders of the Providence to 
which man looks up as his maker and preserver. But most impor- 
tant, and to our feeble nature most consolatory, is the impression 
which all our study of this vast subject leaves of i)erfect wisdom 
being accompanied by constant benevolence. This is declared by all 
the works around us, and is deeply felt in all the sentiments of our 
mind. We find everywhere proofs that we live under a ruler who, 
unlike human lawgivers, far oftener proclaims rewards than denounces 
punishment. Furthermore, it is a general rule and would be found 
absolute and universal, if our knowledge embraced the whole system, 
that while pleasure is held out to induce much more than pain to 
deter, the pleasure is beyond what would suffice, there is some gra- 
tification more than requisite. And this can only be because the 
giver of good delights in the happiness of his creatures. Such con- 
templations at once gratify a scientific curiosity and afford a moral 
indulgence. They prove that the awful Being, of whose existence 
we are made certain, and whom we know as our Creator, is the good 
Being by whose preserving care we are cherished, and sentiments of 
piety and devotion arise to fill our minds which he only can reject 
who lias the faith of Epicurus and the feelings of a Stoic. Above all, 
is the necessity of making upon the mind of early youth an impresdon 
which never can wear out by lapse of time, or be effaced by the rival 
influences of other contemplations or be obliterated by the cares of 
tho world. The lessons thus learned, and the feelings engendered or 
cherished, will shed their auspicious influence over the mind through 
life ; protecting against the seductions of prosperous fortune, solacing 
in affliction, preparing for the great change that must close the scene 
by habitual and confident beUef in the King, eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, and in the humble hope of immortality 
which the study of His works has inspired, and wnich the gracious 
announcements of His revealed will abundantly confirm. 

The delivery of Lord Brougham's address was frequently inter- 
rupted by applause, and at its conclusion his Lordship sat down amid 
enthusiastic and prolonged cheering. 

[lord BSOUQHAM as CHAli^CELLOR OF XDINBUBGH UNIV2BSITY. 

Lord Brougham has been receiving an ovation in Edinburgh, 
having been elected Chancellor of its University. The inaugimJ 
address, which occupies some seven columns of the London TimeSy 
has aU the old fire and splendor of illustration. His principal failing 
is the delivery, his voice being always maintained at a harsh screech- 
owl pitch, and the simplest sentences being poured out with a 
thunder of vehement earnestness, and a gyration of person, as if 
he was denouncing as of old the infamy of a monarch, or callmg the 
Lords, on bended knees, '^o pass the bills." Still, this vitality »nd 
preternatural power, at such an age, is wondrous. He is upright as 
ever, and his gray hair, in huge, hirsute luxuriance, surrounds his 
features like a jungle in which huge barrels of animation were con- 
cealed, which required only the touch of the torch to spring into a 
blaze. As he grows older, the world is forgetting his faults in the 
memory of the great services he has rendered. It is no mean dis- 
tinction for any public man that his name should be insepa^^ly 
connected with three such movements as the abolition of slavery, 
the promotion of education, and the amendment of the law. To 
this distinction Henry Brougham has earned an incontestible title. 
It will be his best and surest passport to lasting fame ; it will more 
than atone in the ages of posterity for many eccentricities, many 
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follies and a few grave faults. Long after these have ceased to be 
remembered, hiatory, which rarely applies to the microscope, will 
have to recoi'd, and his country to acknowledge, that the maturest 
years of a long and unceasingly active life were still devoted with 
Quabated zeal to the promotion of those great objects whose advoca^ 
€y employed the ardor of his youth and the indomitable energies of 
bis manhood. — Corresponde^d of a 2icw York Paper.] 



3. Sib David Brewbtbb, LL.D. 

Prindp^ ff the Univertity •/* Edinburgh* 
F2RKICIOUS CHAKACTER OF DBOKADIKO SPBOULATIOinS. 

In a recent address to the students of the University, the piinci> 
pal remarked as follows : — ^' It is necessary to warn you against 
speculations moi^lly and intellectually degrading. In the blue 
heavens above, in the smiling earth beneath, and in the social world 
around, you will find full scope for the exercise of your noblest 
iacnlties, a field ample enough for the widest range of invention 
and discovery. Science has never derived any truth, nor art any 
invention, nor religion any bulwark, nor humanity any boon, from 
those presumptuous mystics who grovel amid nature's subverted laws 
— burrowing in the caverns of the invisible world, and attemptingto 
atorm the awful and impregnable sanctuary of the future. The 
aciences of zoology, botany, geology and mineralogy, including the 
structure and physical history of the earth, constitute one of the 
most fascinating studies, and one which even fashion has introduced 
into many intellectual households, where aquaria^ or vinarid, the 
nurseries of interesting plants and animaU, decorate the library and 
<lrawiug-room. Studies of this kind, which can be pursued in our 
vralks for health or for pleasure, require like preparation for the mind. 
They are associated too, with many of our wants and amusements, 
aiid find frequent and useful a])plications in the various conditions 
of life. In no other University in Scotland can these subjects be 
so favourably studied as in this, amid its magnificent collections in 
zoology, botany, and mineralogy. There is only one other branch of 
study to which I am anxious to call your attention. The advances 
which have recently been made in the mechanical and useful arts 
have already beg^n to influence our social condition, and must affect 
stiU more deeply our systems of education. The knowledge which 
used to constitute a scholar, and fit him for social and intellectual 
intercourse, will not avail him under the present ascendancy of 
X>ractical science. New and gigantic inventions mark almost every 
passing year, — ^the colossal tubular bridge, conveying the monster 
train over an arm of the sea — ^the submarine cable, carrying the 
pulse of speech beneath 2000 miles of ocean — ^the monster ship 
freighted with thousands of lives — ^the hugh rifle gun throwing its 
fatal but unchristian charge across miles of earth or ocean. New 
arts, too, useful and ornamental, have sprung up luxuriantly around 
OS. New powers of nature have been evoked, and man communi- 
cates with man across seas and continents with more certainty and 
speed than if he had been endowed with the velocity of the race- 
horse, or provided with the pinions of the eagle." 



3. TioB Right Hoxr. Lord WRonxsLir, 
Prtiidknt of the Briiuh Auocialvm^for the year 1 860-41. 

THR RRTBLATI0N8 OF 8CIEK0R. 
iExtrmct^^m hie Tnauffmral Addreet b^fdre the AeeoeiatUm at 0:^f&rd.) 

I may }>erhaps be permitted to express the hope, that the examples 
I haws given oi some of the researches and discoveries which occupy 
the attention of the cultivators of science, may have tended to 
iUustrate the sublime nature, engrossing interest, and paramount 
utility of such pursuits, from which their beneficial influence in 
promoting the intellectual progress and the happiness and well- 
being of mankind may well be inferred. But let us assume that 
to any of the classical writers of antiquitv, sacred or profane, a 
sudden revelation had been made of ail the wonders involved in 
Creation accessible to man ; that to them had been disclosed not 
only what we now know, but what we are to know hereafter, in 
some future age of improved knowledge; would they not have 
dfiUghted to celebrate the marvels of the Creator's power ? They 
would have described the secret forces by which the wandering 
orba of light are retained in their destined paths ; the boundless 
extent of the celestial spaces in which worlds on worlds are heaped ; 
the wonderful mechanism by which light and heat are conveyed 
through distances which to mortal minds seem quite unfathomable ; 
the mysterious agency of electricity, at one time destined to awaken 
men's minds to an awftil sense of a present Providence, but in after 
times to become a patient minister of man's wiU, and convey his 
thoughts with the 8{)eed of light aocroes the inhabited ^U>ba ; the 



beauties and prodigies of contrivance which the animal and vege- 
table world display, from mankind downwards to the lowest zoophyte, 
from the stately oak of the primeval forest to the humblest phmt 
which the microscope unfolos to view ; the history of every stone 
on the mountain brow, of every gay-colored insect which flutters 
in the sunbeam ; — all would have been described, and all which the 
discoveries of our more fortunate posterity will in due time dis- 
close, and in language such as none but they could conuRand. 

It is reserved for future ages to sing such a glorious hymn to tha 
Creator's praise. But is there not enough now seen and heard to 
make indiiference to the wonders around us a deep reproach — ^ni^, 
almost a crime f If we have neither leisure nor inclination to 
track the course of the planet and comet through boundless space ; 
to follow the wanderings of the subtle fluid in the galvanic coil or 
the nicely poised magnet ; to read the world's history written on her 
ancient rocks, the sepulchres of stony relics of i^es long gone past ; 
to analyze with curious eye the wonderful combinations of tha 
primitive elements and the secret mysteries of form and being iR 
animal and plant ; discovering everywhere connecting links, and 
startling analogies and proofs of adaptation of means to ends — all 
tending to charm the senses, to teach to reclaim a being who seems 
but a creeping worm in tho presence of this great creation — what, 
I repeat, if we will not, or cannot, do these things, or any of these 
things, — ^LB that any reason why these speaking marvels should be to 
us almost as though they were not ? marvds indeed thay are ; but 
they are also mysteries, tha unravelling of some of which tasks to 
the utmost the highest order of human intelligence. Let us ever 
apply ourselves seriously to tiie ta^dc, feeling assured that the more 
we thus exercise, and by exercising improve our intellectual faculties, 
the more worthy shall we be, the better shall we be fitted to coma 
nearer to our God. 



4. Cornelius Fketov, Esq., LL.D. 
Preeideni e^ Earvrd Vniveraity. 

PBRSORAL RSMIHriSCXKCBS ON HIS XLBCTION TO THX FRSSIDINCT. 
( ROrmct/^rem hie Inemg%rel Addme§ mt the Uwwereitp Cemmemcememi.) 
I have accepted the office of President of this ancient Univarnty, 
not ignorant of its labors, nor inexperienced in its anxiatias. Tha 
men who have nrecaded me — ^the illustrioua daad, who rest in yon- 
der church-yaro, or under the peaceful shades of Mount Auburn 
— ^the eminent and beloved among the livm^, who, having retired 
from this scene of duty, adorn by their inspiring presence this day 
—have established a standard of official labor and resoonsibility, 
which may well give pause to any man called to succeed them. I 
appear before you to-day with no new views to offer.^ I am not a 
new man here — I am the oldest inhabitant I believe not one, 
holding office in any department of the Universi^ when I returned 
after an absence of two years, is now in active academical duty. Ir 
the immediate government of the College, my associates are, with 
few exceptions, men who have been mv pupils ; without exception, 
men to whom I have been attached by the ties of a friendship 
which has never been interrupted by a passing doud. Had my 
personal wishes been gratified, I should have been left to the culti- 
vation of Grecian letters and tha studies of the Professorship, in 
which I have passed so many happy years. When St. Basil, having 
long lasided in the socis^ of tiie students and philosophers of 
Athens, was called by tha duties of life to leave those classic scenes, 
he departed with lamentations and tears. More fortunate than 
St. Basil, I am permitted to remain. I shall not desert the Acade- 
mic Grove. The voices of the Bema and the Dionysiac Theatre stiU 
ring in my ears with all their enchantments. BLomer, ^achylus, 
Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes^— I shall not part company 
with you yet. Helicon and Parnassus, which my feet have trodden 
literally as well as figuratively, are consecrated names. H^etus 
still yields his honied stores, and the Cephiasus and Ilissus stil mur- 
mur with the thronging memories of the past 

THB FOtJNDBRB OP HARVARD UNIVBBfllTT — THSIR OB/BOTB. 

Every record of the proceedings of our ancestors in relation to 
the Institution, shows that they had huxe and liberal purposes. 
They aimed to educate a learned clergy, but not that alone. The 
general education of the people was embraced in the scope of their 
enlightened plans ; and they included in their idea of a scheme of 
general education, the principles of the highest poasible education. 
The University was upreared, side by side with the school house, as 
an indispensable part of the instrumentalities of civilization. They 
built up a State, which they resolved should be a Christian State ; 
but thour conception of a Christian state included tha widest range 
of human learning. Thay were no fanatics of a single narrow idea. 
They were men of piety, but not an ignorant piety. They thou^fht 
the chief end of man was to glorify God ; but they would glon^ 
him by unfolding to tha highest poaaiUe axtant the Uo^Um of t4|a 
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human soul, which he created in his own image. AVe smile as we 
recall some of the quaint and ceremonious requirements of the earliest 
college laws. Manners change, in external manifestation, from age 
to age, but the basis of good manners, respect for the right of others, 
modest estimate of self, honorable submission to established Ia^v8, 
deference to venerable age, illustrious chai'acter, and official station, 
and reverence for sacred things ; these are the foundation of the 
manners and gentlemen everywhere and at all times. Our ancestors 
had this in view, in all of their rules of order, however quaintly 
expressed, and they were wise men, in requiiiug of the academic 
youth, good manners as well as good morals — the minor morals as 
well as the greater morals. 

NON-UNIVBRSITY MEN — SPONTANEOUS IMPULSE. 

The young man who would achieve lasting renown must learn to 
curb his fiery impulses, and subdue the wandering of his impjissioned 
thoughts, and this the studies of the university most reaidily help 
him to do. I do not say there is no other way of achieving this 
result but tliis is the shortest and most effective way. Great men 
conquer preat diffictilties, but they remember what the difficulties 
were and strive to put them out of the way of their successors. 
Washington and Franklin were not University men, but the former 
recommended and the latter founded a University. Franklin was 
not a classical scholar, but he provided the moans whereby others 
should become classical scholars, and wishing to make a present for 
our Library wliich should signalize his appreciation of good learning 
he sent a handsome copy of Virgil. But if severe training bo 
necessary for effective mental action, what room is left for sponta- 
neous impulse, some may ask. What channel for inspiration ? For 
among those who question the ancient methods we hear a great 
deal said about inspiration and spontaneity — pardon me the word. 
Without discipline there is no spontaneous action worth the having 
— no inspiration that deserves to be listened to. Paul drew an 
illustration from the Pagan games ; let me ask the advocates of 
spontaneity what they think of the piinciple as applied to the boat 
race in which our young friends so much distinguished themselves ? 
And the careful diet, the early hours, the daily tastin*? of vigor and 
skill, the total abstinence fi*om hurtful drink and food, the training 
of the eye, the ear, the hand — are all these spontaneous actions ? 
Does the man who pulls the stroke oar do it by spontaneity ? I know 
not, but I should not like to pull against such a nmn, with all the 
spontaniety I could muster. 



6. The Bight Key. Dr. Stkachan, 
Lord Bishop of Toronto. 

PRIZES — PERSONAL BE1CINIB0BNCE8 OF THEIR VALUE. 

After the delivering of prizes to the children attendinar the day 
School of the church of the Holy Truiity, Toronto,* the Bishop 
proceeded to say that he had very great pleasure in being present to 
deliver the prizes to the children. Ue was much gratified in finding 
that such a large number had been given for good conduct. It 
must also be very gratifying to the parents to learn that their 
children had been presented with prizes for their good conduct while 
attending school. He sincerely trusted that the children would go 
on in endeavoring by their conduct to pleasa their parents, as 
nothing wotdd give their parents so much pleasure as the thought 
that their children were going in the right path, and earning the 
esteem of their teachers by their good conduct. Nothing, he could 
assure them, gave their mothers so much gratification as the thought 
that their offspring obeyed the command of their teachers while in 
school He hoped they would continue the course they had so well 
began. It must also be very gratifying to the pupils that they had 
got prizes and marks of honour for attention and proficiency in the 
several branches of knowledge. These prizes were simple in them- 
selves, but how much more were they valued than if a friend merely 
presented any one of them with a book of the same value. The 
prizes which they had honourably and fairly gained would be 
treasured up in after years, and looked upon with great satisfaction. 
He had seen men nearly one hundred years of age, who had set the 
greatest value on the prizes they had gained at school. He (the 
Bishop) had in his possession, at the present time, a Greek Testa- 
ment which he had gained aa a prize at school when he was only 
fourteen years of age, and he could assure them that he turned over 
its pages with much pleasure, and set tlie greatest value upon it 
When he looked upon this book it recalled to his memoiy the many 
happy hours he haa spent in study and in play with those who were 
now removed from eairth. He felt confident that the children before 
him, who had received prizes, would, if they treasured them up 
experience the same feelings in after life. He sincerely trusted that 
they would go on in the same way as they had been doing. He 



hoped, however, that those who had not got prizes would not envy 
those who had, aa he felt certain they had earned them honestly and 
fairly, but that they should endeavour by attention to their htudiea 
to earn the same rewards at a future time. 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEBf OF UPPBE CANADA — RELIGIOX7B BLBMBNT. 

He wished now to make a few observations on education in Canada 
generally. He must »iy that the system of education in this country 
was more elaborate and perfect than could be found in any country 
in Europe. The concoctors of the scheme deserved a great deal of 
credit for the manner in which they liad performed their work* 
But, however perfect it might be in general, he must say that the 
soul had been taken out of it by leaving out tlie religious element. 
This had been totally left out at first. Since tliat time, however, a 
little life had been given to it by the introduction, to some extent, of 
religion ; and he sincerely trusted that they would bring religion 
more and more into the present system of education. It was impos- 
sible to separate religion from secular education, and by doing so, 
they as it were, separated the body from the soul. Risligion perva- 
ded everything ; they foimd it in the books which they read, and 
while studying the works of nature. While, therefore, he would 
give the credit duj to those who had originated the elaborate, and 
to a certain extent perfect system of education which obtained in tlii* 
country, still he would use eVery effort to have religion infused into 
the education of the youth of tlie country. As far as he was able he 
would use his influence to give the chiklren a religious as well as » 
secular education, and he regretted that their excellent system of 
education should be purely secular. Most distinguished men had 
in addition to their other qualities, beei) religious ; and he wished to 
see the youth of the country brought up with a due respect and love: 
for religion. Unless they combined religion with secular education, 
their system was not complete. [See page 126.] 



6. The Rev. Dr. Hteason. 

Chief Superintendent f*/ Education for Upper Canada. 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OP EDUCATED YOUNG MEN. 

At the recent Convocation of Victoria College, Dr. Ryersou thu» 
addressed the Graduating Class : — To you, my young friends, this day 
is fraught with peculiar interest. It is an epoch in your lives. It 
is the moment that intervenes between yo\ir preparation for life 
and your vocation in life ; between your pursuits of various and 
delightful studies and your pursuits of various and active employ- 
• ments ; between your retired security under the powerful literary, 
social, and religious influences of this truly Christian, and^ thei'efore, 
liberal because Christian, Institution, and the exposure and tempta- 
tions of professional and other employments. While the retrospect 
of the past must present to your minds many grateful recollections^ 
the uncertain and eventful future must excite in your minds many 
anxious apprehensions. 

At such a juncture, and under such circumstances, may I not 
recommend to you implicit trust and consecration to the service of 
that God in whom we live, and move, and have our being ? He is 
present with the statesman in his councils, the scholar in his study, the 
professional man in his vocation, the merchant in his commerce, the 
tradesman in his business, and the labourer in his husbandry. He 
has been the guide of my ovm youth, the strength of my muihood, 
and is now the support of my jiper years. He is a safe counsellor 
in the hour of perplexity, an unfailing helper in the time of need, 
and a heart-consoling comforter in the hour of trial aad suffering. 
With His blessing you cannot fail of the best success and the truest 
happiness ; under His fro^vns you cannot escape disappointment and 
misery. * 

May I not also recommend, as did Pythagoras in one of his. 
golden verses, to you, to reverence yourselves, and never act unwor- 
thy of the powers with which you have been endowed, the advantages 
you have enjoyed, the responsibility with whicJi you are invested, the 
fond solicitudes and hopes of your parents, your instructors, your 
friends, and your country. 

Suffer me to remind you, that in completing your college course, 
yoii have but laid the foundation of your real education ; it remains 
for you to erect the superstructure. A student of Trinity College, 
Dublin, made a parting call upon one of his teachers, stating that 
he was leaving the Univeraity, as he had *' finished his education.** 
The professor replied ** Indeed ! I am only beginning mine." The 
OTcat value of a Collegiate education consists not so much in the 
the knowledge it imparts, as in the mental power which it creates 
by its studies and discipline, and the principles it inculcates for the 
exercise of that power. To cease, or even to relax your studies now, 
is to recede, rather than advance, is to throw away, in a greater mea- 
sure, the fruits of your pvast labors. The principles you ha\'e im- 
bibed are for your future guidance ; the attainments you have made 
axo but the rudiments of further acquisitions ; the increased mental 
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power with which your diligence in* a S3Tore course of literary and 
scientific studies and exercises has invested you, is now to be 
employed on a larger scale and a wider sphere. Industry, energetic, 
ceaseless industry, with uprightness and the Divine blessing, will 
accomplish all. Even " national progress is the source of indi- 
vidual industry, energy, and uprightness, as nationid decay is of 
individual idleness, selfishness and vice." 

POVBETY NO BAK TO SU0CB8S Of IJFB — VAUOU8 EXAXHAS. 

Suffer me to say further, be not discouraged by poverty or diffi- 
vmlties. Some of you may have exhausted your own means and all 
the resources of parental kindness, in completing your Colle- 
giate course, and you have now nothing to rely upon but your 
character, your talents, and your attainments, oe assured these 
are the best capital with which to commence the business of life, 
whatever be its profession or employment. I think it is a great 
error in parents to provide an annuity for their sons to rely upon in 
commencing their professional or busmess life ; and, I believe, such 
an annuity is of tener an injury than a benefit to its recipient, much 
more what is miscalled a ** fortune." Self-reliance, in dependance 
upon Qod alone, is the mainspiing of individual success, usefulness 
and happinsss. Lord John Kussell once applied to the Lite Lord 
Melbourne, wheu the latter was Prime Minister, for a provision for 
one of the poet Moore's sons. Lord Melbourne's rM)ly contains the 
following sound philosophy and useful advice. ** Making a small 
provision for young men is hardly justifiable, and it is, of all things, 
the most prejudicial to themselves. They think what they have 
much larger than it really is, and they make no exertion. Tho 
young should never hear any langusge but this : ^* You have your 
own way to mo/se, and U depends on your own exertiorhs whether you 
'Starve or not ' " From the humble sikiation of a barber, in a under- 
ground cellar, with the sign " Come to the subterraneous barber — 
he shaves for a penny," Richard (afterwards Sir Richard) Ark- 
wright became the founder of the cotton manufactures of Great 
Britain ; and Turner, from the same humble employment, became 
the greatest of British landscape painters ; Dr. Livingstone, who 
is doing so much for science and history by his researches in South 
Africa, was, a few years ago, a weaver in Scotland ; and Qeorge 
Stephenson, to whose genius and science we are indebted for the 
speed with which the railway locomotive brought us this morning 
from Toronto, was once a colliery engine fireman, scarcely able to 
read when he came to manhood, and teaching himself arifJimetic 
and mensuration during his spare hours from labor. Professor 
Faraday-~-B(Ni of a poor blacksmith, and himself an apprentice to 
a book-binder until 21 years — ^is now one of the first philosophers of 
tiie age, and excels his great master. Sir Humphrey Davy, m lucid 
expositions of the most difficult questions of natural science. And 
Sir U. Davy himself was, in early life, an apprentice to a country 
apothecary, and said, on one occasion, ** What I am, I have made 
myself: I say this without vanity, and in pure simplicity of heart." 
The great lixtd Tenterden, one of the most distinguished of the 
Lord Chief Justices of EnglsJid, took his own son Cnarles on one 
occasion to a little shed standing opposite the western front of the 
Canterbury Cathedral, and pointing it out to him said *' Charles, 
joix see this little shop ; I have brought you here on purpose to shew 
it to you. In that shop your grandfather used to shave for a penny ! 
That is the proudest reflection of my life.'' The still more illustri- 
ous Lord Chancellor Eldon, whose family name was John Scott, 
was the son of a Newcastle coal-fitter, was first intended by his father 
for the trade of a grocer and afterwards for that of a coal fitter. 
But at this time his eldest brother William (afterwards Lord 
Stowell), who had obtained a scholarship at Oxford, wrote to his 
fikther, *' Send Jack up to me ; I can do better for him." John, 
by his indomitable energy and perseverance, so distinguished himself 
at Oxford that he at length obtained a fellowship. But when at 
home, during the vacation, he fell in love, and running across the 
border into Scotland with his eloped bride he married, lost his 
fellowship, lost all hope of preferment in the Church for which he 
had been destined, and, as friends thought, ruined himself for life. 
He then commenced the study of law. and writing to a friend, said, 
'' I have married rashly, but it is my aetermination to work hard to 
provide for the woman I love." The privations and labors endured 
by John Scott in the study of the law and during four years after 
his admission to the bar, almost exceed belief. He rose at four 
every morning, studied late at night, sometimes binding a wet 
towel round his head to keep himself awake. Too poor to study 
under a special pleader, he copied out three folio volumes from manu- 
script collection of precedents. The first year at the bar, his pro- 
fessional earnings amounted to but nine shillings ; but he perseverod, 
the more laborious in study as he was wanting in practice, until at 
length the large legal knowledge he had ac<iuired was turned to 
account in a case in which, contrary to the wishes of the client and 
attorney who had einployed him, he appealed against the decision of 
the Mayster of the Rolls to the Bouse of Lords, and Lord £hur- 



low, in behalf of the House of Lords, reversed the decision on the 
very point urged by John Scott. On leaving the House of Lords 
that day, a solicitor said to him, ** Toung man, your bread and 
butter is cut for life." And so it was. His practice soon brought 
him, and '*the woman he loved," a princely income, and John Soott 
afterwards become Lord Chancellor £ldon, and Mrs. Scott, Lady 
Eldon ; and the same Lord Eldon, when once asked what con- 
tributed most to success at the bar, replied, — ''Some suooeed by 
great talent, some by high connexions, some by miracle, but the 
majority by commencing without a shOling.** If you look to the 
Bench — the stainless Bench of Upper Canada — you will find that 
every one of our Judges, I believe, commenced without a ihtUing^ 
as has nearly, if not quite, every leading man at our bai| In the 
midst of poverty and difficulties then, let every young man before 
me commence his career of life with an honest, a religious, a reso- 
lute, and courageous heart. And I will add last, but not least, 
cherish, honor, defend, if need be, your Alma Mater, Viotoria 
College, and love your coimtry as yourselves. (Prolonged applause. ) 



8. Thb Rbv. S. 8. Nbllbb, M.A. 

Pretident of the UaiverMity of Victoria College. 

FNCBETAINTY OF THB FUTCKE. — ^PABTHTO OOUITSELS. 

In reply to a complimentary address, which was presented to him 
at the close of the Session by the students, Mr. Nelles thus concluded : 
In closing, young gentlemen, the exercises of the present Academio 
year, I am affect^ to think that I have, of late, been so much 
separated from you, and that now from many of you I am about to 
be separated more widely and permanently. I can only say that 
my good wishes aiid prayers will follow each of you througu life. 
It saiddens me to remember how little of the future career of any 
one of you can be forseen. The uncertainty of your several 
destinies after leaving these halls is perhaps less than that which 
attended your entrance. Your charaotexs have become somewhat 
matured and settled, and you have been brought, I trust, under the 
guidance of principles which will lead you onward to usefulness 
and honor. Yet nothing can save you from the severe and perilous 
conflict of Ufa Much of joy and sunshine may await you, but also 
much of disappoiatment and sorrow. These are wisely intermingled 
in the system of divine discipline under which we live. Ardently 
as I could desire for vou a joyous future, I cannot pray that you 
should be wholly free from *' the days of darkness." I pray rather 
that each of you may become wise, and strong, and pure, and that 
you may cultivate in sunshine and shade that essentiid principle of 
all strength and excellence— a true faith in God. 

What is called a prosperous life is commonly the most beset with 
dangers. With a proper interpretation, I may commend to you the 
paradoxical lines of Lover :— 

" O wfttch yoa well by dsyllgfat. 
By dsjrlirht you nuur f«»at. 
But keep no watch in dsrkneas. 
The sngelii then «re near ; 
Oh I wfttchyou mtW In pIsMore, 
For pleuure oft betrvys. 
But Keep no watch in sorrow 
When Joy withdrawB its rays." 

Remember that the goal of life is spiritual perfection, and those 
who have most fully attained to this great objeet have come round 
by the rough and thorny road of sorrow. 

** Then in life's goblet flraely press 
Tho leaves that Rive it biltemesi, 
Kur priie the colored waters less, 
>'or in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they give." 

I thank you, my young friendsj^for your costly and beautiful gift 



with your affectionate address. They will ever remain as precious 
mementos iu my family ; they wiU remind me that Victoria College 
has many devoted sons scattered through the land ; they will ofttimes 
serve to cheer me and my dear companion amid future toils and 
triids, and will inspire me with new ardor for the advancement of 
our beloved University. 



n. MODEL GRAMMAR SCHOOL EXAMINATION.* 

OBJBOT OF THB MODEL ORAKMA& 80H00L. 

Before proceeding to deUver the Prises at tins examination, the 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education, stated that-* 
The object of the Model Grammar School, like that of the other 
Model SchooL^ established in this city, was not primarily to teach 
youth, but rather to teach teachers how to teach. The object of the 
Normal Schools was to train teachers for the teaching and manage- 
ment of elementary schools, and the object of the Model Schools con- 
nected with thom, was to afford an opportunity of practising teaching, 
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and to show how the Oommon Scho<^ ahonld be conducted. The 
object of the Model Grammar School was to show how children 
■hould be taught those branches of instruction which rose above the 
subjectB taught in Common Schools. All in this country, acquainted 
with the stsSe of public instruction, and the education of our youth, 
had felt that the ordinary Grammar Schools were in a low state. 
Bvery one had felt that important improvements were required with 
referenee to the Grammar Schools of the country. To point out 
defects, and to show the necessity for improvements was easy, but 
to show how these improvements could be made, and to afford a 
practical illustration of the possibility of making them, was a v ry 
different thing. That could only be accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of a Model Grammar School, as well as Model Com- 
mon Schools, -^ not primarily to teach a certain number of 
youth, but to show how children throughout the Province should 
K>e taught those subjects which were appropriate to Grammar 
Schools. But, in accompUshing this object, it was of course 
necessary to teach those subjects in the Model Grammar School in 
the best way possible, and with that view the utmost pains had been 
taken to select as teachers persons the most competent for this work. 
In this respect they had been eminently successful They had 
nothing to regret, but everything to congratulate themselves upon 
in the selection thejr had made, in organizing this Model Grammar 
Sdiool. The principal part of the work — ^the training of masters 
for the management of Grammar Schools as they had been training 
masters* for Common Schools — ^had yet to be entered upon. But 
the first thing to be done was to have a Grammar School worthy to 
occupy towards other Grammar Schools a corresponding position to 
that of the Normal School towards Common Schools —and this they 
had accomplished. He was happy to have the honour of being 
present on this occasion with the oldest school -masters as well as he 
believed the oldest active clergyman in the Province of Upper 
Canada — ihe Lord Bishop, who, in the earliest period of the history 
of the Province, afforded a practical illustration of a well managed 
school, not surpassed in efficiency even at the pi^ent time, and who 
now in the evening, he might say the cloudless evenii^ of life, 
evinced the same interest in the instruction of youth, which in his 
days of youthful energy was so remarkably characteristic of him. 
^pplause.) He was nappy also to find present on this occasion a 
Chief Justice, to whom, when a Minister of the Crown, he (Dr. R.) 
made the first report on the state of elementary instruction in this 
Province, and who assumed the responsibiUty of bringing into the 
lidgislature, under the auspices of the Government, the first School 
Act for the organisation of the schools of this oountiy according to 
the system now in opersktion. He was happy also to find another 
Jud^ present, who introduced the Grammar School Law, by the 
administration of which they had been enabled to improve the 
oharactor of the Grammar Schoola The Chief Justice must re- 
member that, when the first Common School Act was introduced, 
all connected with the system of instruction in this country seemed 
to be in the dim and tmcertain future. He thanked God it was not 
altogether so at the present time ; nevertheless he felt satisfied that 
what had hitherto been done was only the dim dawn of a lighter 
day in the intellectual horizon. (Applause.) 

PBOa&ESS AKD SUCCESS OP THE MODEL GRAMMAA SCHOOL. 

G. B. B. Cockbum, Esq., M. A., Hector of the Model Grammar 
School, in reviewing the session now dosed, felt that he occupied 
an agreeable position in being able to state to the parents and guard- 
ians of the boys now present, that the Model Grammar School had 
met with a lai^e measure of marked success, which he attributed to 
the hearty co-operation he had received from the gentlemen 
associated with him in the work of instruction, and to the deep 
interest manifested in their operations by the various members of 
the Council of Public Instruction. And if out of that Board he 
might s^ect one^ he might say that he and his colleagues felt under 
special obligations to the Chief Superintendent of Education, for 
energetic co-operation and valuable advice. He was much gratified 
to observe the interest manifested by so many parents and guardians 
to-day, and when he looked at the benches filled by the pupils, his 
thoughts could not but revert to the ^me when two years ago the 
doors of the Model Grammer School were first thrown open, and 
some twelve recruits stalked in. He had at that time been but a 
few weeks in Canada, and the prospect appeared by no means 
inviting. But in the course of a few months their numbers 
increased so rapidly, though the fees were the highest in the 
Province, that he was compelled to obtain additional assistance, and 
to close the school against further admissions. He desired now to 
say something with respect to the general conduct and progress of 
the boys. When he came to Canada two years ago he was somewhat 
alarmed by the accounts he heard of Canadian boys. He was told that 
they could only be ruled by a rod of iron. Ho was told that in fact 
there were no boys in Canada, and that by some wonderful hot- 
bed process the child of the nursery was developed into the young 



man, fully alive to the dignity of bis position. This prospect some-^ 
what staggered him, but he resolved to see what a kind and firm 
discipline, united with a strict moral and religious tndning could 
effect. And he was happy to be able this day to say, that through 
the energetic co-operation of all the gentlemen associated with him 
in the work of instruction, the rod had never been s^eii within the 
walls of the Model Grammar School Mr. Cockbum went on to 
acknowledge his obUi^aticms to the intelligent co-operation of the 
parents and guardians of the pupils, and to express his hi^ sense of 
the manner in which both the senior and junior boys attending the 
school had conducted themselves. He said an active spirit of 
generous rivalry had been introduced amon<jst thom, a spirit which 
had been lately fostered a system of marking. By this system, sa 
exact a mathematical value was attached to every question answer- 
ed and every error committed, that in one instance a prize waa 
decided by the difference of a hundredth part of a unit. (Applause, y 

THE NECESSITY AND VALUE OJT HIGHER EDUCATION IN CANADA. 

Hon. Chief Justice Draper, after acoompanjring the distribution 
of prizes in the fourth class with a few appropriate remarks, said he 
felt happy to have the opportimity of congratulating Dr. Rycrsoii 
on the success which had attended his efforte since the measure, by 
which the Oommon Schools was placed on their present footing, was 
brought forward He himself had no merit whatever as regarded 
the preparation of that measure. It was brought forward and 
placed in his hands by Eh*. Ryerson. The present occa^on, however,, 
was not one on which it would be appropriate to say much with regard 
to the Common Schools. This was a more fitting time to speak of 
that higher class of education of which the youths around him were= 
enjoying the benefit. Something more was wanting in every com- 
munity than that mere elementary education which those who had 
to maintain themselves by a life of manual industry could afford 
time to procmre. We wanted not merely that education which was: 
within the means of those whose hardy hands earned a livelihood by 
hard manual labour, and which would always make their toil sweeter. 
We also wanted tiie higher education which would fit our youth toi 
fill public positions in this Province, and to add to the lustre of their 
country's name in those various fields of literature and sci«ioe, in 
which they might see so many bright examples of eminence in ther 
names around these walls. AU those, whose busts surrounded them, 
were at one time boys, the hope of their country, as the boys now 
present were the hope of ours. Some of those boys stimulated by 
the system here pursued, they might hope would become poets^ 
orators, philosophers, and men of science, reflecting credit on their 
country. And he trusted they would all avail themselves to the 
utmost of the opportunities here afforded them of becoming renown-^ 
ed — not BO much in the empty sense of the word of gaining some 
distinction, raising them above their fellows, but renowned as good 
men, good citizens, honourable in their private character and useful 
to their coimtry. (Applause.) 



BISHOP STRACHANS PROTRACTED EDUCATIONAL 

PROVED CONDITION OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN UPPER CANADA. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Strachan, after presenting the prizes to the fifth 
class, said that the excellent Rector, Mr. Cockbum, had spoken of 
the fear and terror caused him by the information he had received 
regarding the unruliness of the boys of Canada. Now he (the Bishop) 
looked upon all the young people in this Province as his children, and 
he must say Mr. Cockbum had been greatly misinformed. He had 
taught children at home before he came here, and he had had great 
experience among the children of this Province for the last 60 years, 
and if there was any contrast between the boys at home and the 
boys here, he thought they were rather more unruly at home, and 
that the young people here were the more docile, (Applausa) He 
had been very much astonislied during these proceedings at the ac- 
quirements shown by some of these young men, and the great variety 
of subjects with which they seemed well acquainted, beyond what 
woidd have been expected at their apparent age. This spoke well 
for the system imder which they were trained, because the capacities 
of a given number of boys would in general be found pretty nearly 
equal When he (the Bishop) was actively engaged in the work of 
eclucation, he had some plans of his own which enabled him to turn 
out some excellent scholars, but he must say that his impression was 
that many of the young men here were far more forward at their 
age than his scholars generally had been at the same age. This 
school, however, had peculiar advantages. The great diflSculty with 
our schools hitherto had been that they were impoverished from a 
want of teachers. But here there was an abundance of teachers, 
who could divide their labour, and bestow a great deal of attention 
on each individual scholar. He felt much pleasure at having seen 
what he had seen to-day, and he thought it argued well for the 
Province that so much interest was taken in public instruction. 
The most extensive system of public education that anywhere 
existed, existed now in this Province, extending to the poor aA well 
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as to the rich — and this uistitution, the chief representative of the 
higher education appropriate to Grammar Schools, cei*tainly appear- 
ed in a most favourable lighfc. If it continued to be conducted with 
the same systematic care and atteution which had characterized it 
durin£^ the past two yeara, it could not fail to be productive of last- 
ing advanti^^e to the country. (Applause.) 



III. TORONTO* GRAMMAR SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.* 

THK BOOW OF A SUPERIOR GRAMMAR AND COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION 
OPEN TO ALL CLASSES OF THE PEOPLE. 

Adam Wilson, Esq., Q.C., Mayor of Toronto, in taking the Chair 
at a public meeting called for the purpose of publicly presenting 
on behalf of the city the Grammar School scholarships, prizes, and 
certificates of honor to the successful competitors of the several city 
achools at the combined examination recently held for that purpose, 
said that this was one of the most gratifying occasions upon which 
may public manifestation cotdd take place. It brought together the 
ruling generation, with those who were to succeed — ^the busy, prac- 
tical men of the world with those vho were to receive an education 
fitting them for it ; it called the old tocher to witness the success 
of our educational system, and the youthful to perceive and acknow- 
ledge the advantages derived from that system, and also to receive 
the reward which acted as an incitement to others to follow their 
good example. It would, of course, be remembered that education 
as now imparted was of comparatively modern date. The older per- 
sons whom he addressed woidd recollect that the blessing of educa- 
tion was in their young days chiefly conferred upon those favored 
daases who were able to purchase this valuable acquisition. As it 
was now, however, in tins country, education was open to all, no 
matter of what rank those seeking it belonged, or what means they 
possessed. The former exclusive system which confined it to the 
rich and debarred it to the poor had been done away with, and it 
was now as free to all as the air they breathed. At one period in 
ancient history the wisdom of the schools, and the learning to be 
derived from teachings, were as carefully concealed from what was 
termed the vulgar mass as was a knowledge of some of their religious 
rites. All this was now happily done away with — a radical change 
ha I been effected. Many now present would recollect how different 
it was in their eaiiy days from what it was now in this country ; and 
it reflected highly to the credit of those who had combatted and 
sprmounted all the difficulties that then lay in the way of acquiring 
Imowledge — ^many of whom now occupied high and enviable positions 
in the world of letters. Reverting to the excellent system of educa- 
tion in Canada, he said the foundation of the whole massive and 
substantial structure was the Common School. All rested upon them 
— ^rising gradually from them to the Grammar School and College 
and then to the University, where the pupils finished with honors 
and degrees. He then addressed himself to those who were to obtain 
scholanhips in the County Grammar School, and said that it would 
give him great pleasure in distributing them, together with the 
prizes, for they no doubt would prove an incentive to others to follow 
their course. To those particulsrly who, through the liberality of 
the City Council, would receive the scholarships, it must be consi- 
dered a great >privilege to carry them off from mauv competitors, and 
also to receive free education for two years in such an institution as 
the Grammar SchooL To the parents of these it must be gratifying 
to see the honors bestowed upon them ; and it could not fail to be a 
source of pride to the teacher to know that that system of tuition 
which they had pursued produced such profitable and honorable 
resutts. (Loud applause ) 

ADVAHTAOES OP COMPXTITiyB EXAMINATIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of Qniversity College, Toronto, 
said it was always with great pleasure that he attended on such 
occasions as the present. Although he had had long experience in 
such proceedings, and each year brought round occasions like this, in 
which it was hS duty to take part, yet it was ever with fresh pleasure 
that he witnessed the distribution of prizes and certificates of nonour. 
And the reason of this pleasure was simply this : It was not merely 
the satisfaction of seeing so many young people happy, in seeing the 
joy-lit coimtenanoes of the successful candidates, that reflected 
pleasure on those who witnessed them. It was not merely the 
gratification he had in observing the honest pleasure of parents and 
friends — parents who may be indulged in day dreams parents knew 
so well how to cherish — or in noticing the honorable, manly and 
generous feeling displayed by the unsuccessful pupils towards those 
who had won prizes from them. These in themselves were sufficient 
to create the utmost gratification. But the satisfaction he felt arose 
from the knowledge that in every case in which the result of com- 

• (See page 127.) 



petitive examinations was publicly shown, he found the practical 
manifestation of the principle, and one wliich was also exhibited on 
tliis occasion — ^that in all honorable competitions fair play and no 
favor were essential. On this principle all who competed for the 
same object might entertain kind ana friendly feelings towards each 
other, in the same manner as those who conscientiouBly differed in 
matters of belief might yet be good neighbors and firm friends. 
But whilst he felt the greatest satisfaction in observing the distribu- 
tion of prizes and certificates, these which had most particularly 
interested him were the scholarships, because that he believed that in a 
young country especially the most important prizes were those which 
combined honor with em ^lument. He knew there were some amongst 
the educational theorists of the day who had said that all such 
rewards were a violation of what was right — that the best reward of 
those who discharged properly their duty was the consciousness of 
having done so ; but he believed from an experience of many years, 
both in the old country and in Canada, tliat those views were erron- 
eous. He was satisfied that the history of the time-honored educa- 
tional institutions of the mother countxy would prove this to be the 
case — institutions which had sent forth men throughout the world 
who had attained the hijo^hest stations in every dejmrtment of science, 
industry and art. His interest in scholarships, and Ins desire to see 
them liberally conferred, had arisen mainly from what he knew by 
experience at home, of the benefit of such exhibitions, and also 
from the experience he had since had in this country. And in 
casting a retrospective glance upon what little he had done on behalf 
of the educational establishments of Canada, there was nothing ho 
looked back upon with greater gratification than the fact that he 
was the first to introduce into the country scholarships conferring 
upon those who won them both honor and profit. He had been 
instrumental in establishing exhibitions in Upper Canada College, 
and evety year since aided fresh proof of the wisdom of the step. 
But he had said that his experience at home also led him to believe 
this kind of scholarships usoiul. Now, he would not ventxure to bring 
before the audience long memories of bygone doja — though they 
were those that persons loved most to dwell upon — ^but when he 
looked back to the men of his own time who had obtained scholarships 
at the same time as himself, he could point to one who had since be- 
come Lord Chancellor, he could point to another a high dignitary of 
the Church, another who became head of the University, and two 
others Professors ; and he could say of all these that if it had not 
been for the assistance of these scholarships none of them would 
have attained the positions they have won. And he could advert 
to some of his own pupils who had since occupied positions of 
honor — one a Governor of a Colony — who at college had ma- 
terially benefitted by scholarships, conferred in the same man- 
ner as those distributed that evening, and given not by patron- 
age or through any personal interest or favor, but as a reward 
of merit, and to show that if they exerted themselves they 
miffht, under the blessing of God, obtain distinction and honor, 
and thank no one but themselves. He then referred to the advan- 
tage the boys had of being pupils of the Toronto Grammar School. 
There pupUs, he could honestly say, were prepared in a manner 
that reflected the highest credit upon those engaged as teachers in 
that school. He also alluded to the scholarships as filling up the 
chasm existing between the Common and Grammar Schools of the 
coimtry, affording a stepping-stone, as it were, to the University, 
and opening up to sdl the opportunity of achieving for themselves a 
high position — such a position as may be obtained in this free 
country of ours by the possession of industry, integrity, and in- 
telligence, united with sound and honorable principles. He would 
conclude by addressing a few remarks to the pupils of the schools 
now assembled. There was no doubt whatever, he observed, that 
with the distinctions and honors obtained by children on an occasion 
like this, they would naturally turn their attentions to the distinc- 
tions and honors to be obtained in after life. And there was no 
doubt that these rewards held out inducements to those who now 
competed to contend afterwards in the arena of life. But it must 
be remembered that it was few who could obtain the highest stations 
— ^that in the world it was not, as at schools, fair play and no favor ; 
and that the race was not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. Nevertheless they should bear in mind that, whatever 
their position in life might be, there was always that which could 
give happiness. It was not wealth nor pleasure that gave happiness ; 
nor was it confined to the prince's palace, for it was more frequently 
to be found by the cheerful fireside of the peasant. In whatever 
situation in life they might be, it was possible for every one of them 
so to conduct themselves as to make themselves respected by the 
conscientious and efficient discharge of their duties. And when 
they passed away, no nobler epitaph could be inscribed tha.n the sim- 
ple statement that they were honest men ; tliat in their day and 
generation they feared God and honored the Queen ; that they dis- 
charged faithfully the duties of the position in which they were 
placed, and tliat they possessed coutentmont— that priceleas J3wel> 
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more valuable than any riches. If they received such an epitaph, 
believe him that a nobler eulogy thaa that was never graved by 
human hand on any monumental brass, or any sepulchr^ marble. 
(Loud applause.) 

PLEASING CHA.RACTEBISTIOS OF OUR STSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTBUGTION, 
AS EXEMPLTFIBD IK THB PBBSBNT PBOOBEDINOS. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education for 
Upper Canada, congratulated the assembly upon the occasion which 
had brought them together, the importance of which had been 
equalled by the excellence of the address that opened the proceed- 
ings. He was happy to see in this distribution, and in the exami- 
nation which prjBceded it, the application of principles whose devel- 
opement would make us a great, free, and happy people. The 
great principle of self-reliance was that which was giving to this 
country the character which it had attained. To bring home to the 
little girls and boys tliat principle, was a step which would secure 
their ultimate happiness and prosperity. Our system of education, 
he observed, was not a free-sdiool system nor yet a rate-bill system ; 
but that which the rate-payers, in their respective sections, chose to 
make it. He was glad to see the manner in which these boys 
had progressed ; some of them might occupy the Mayor's place 
one day, and some might fill the position of representative of this city. 
He rejoiced to see the application of another principle, which had 
given the highest honour to the British Empire— he referred to the 
fact that several of the distinctions and prizes, and honours, had 
been conferred upon those who were not of our own colour. (Ap- 
plause.^ If we went a few miles to the south, we found that in the 
neighbouring free republic, colored children were not admitted within 
tiie walls of the Common Schools — ^they had to attend schools isolated 
from all the rest of the population. It was creditable to the city of 
Toronto, that in this respect we had been able to rise above the pre- 
judice which was a reproach to a large portion of this American 
continent, and he prayed God this principle mii^ht be applied still 
more extensively, that we might see those of a different colour occu- 
pying an equal place, not only in our schools, but in all the depart- 
ments of public life in this country. He then remarked that the 
last time he had been present at a meeting in that hall was at an 
indignation meeting s^ainst the Board of School Trustees, for propos- 
ing to levy a rate for the building of two school houses. And the 
result of that meeting was the erection of a number of school buildings, 
than which there were none superior on the continent. He thought 
it incumbent on all to do what they could to educate the laboring 
classes of the country, and not endorse the principle that every 
man should educate his children at his own cost. Dr. Ryerson then 
referred to the means of education in Canada in his early years, 
contrasting them with those which now existed, and recommended 
the perfecting of the Common School system in Toronto, by the 
estsblidiment of an English High School, where those who had 
learned all that was taught in the Common Schools, could obtain a 
more thorough English and commercial education, qualifying them 
for the discharge of the most important duties connected with the 
State, and with the various commercial and manufacturing interests 
of the country. He concluded by congratulating the master of the 
Grammar School upon the accession of such intelligent and diligent 
pupils to his class. He prayed God to prosper the glorious labor of 
education, and to enable them to build up a system upon which our 
sons would look with pride, affection and gratification. (Loud 
cheers.) 

OANADIAN STSTESf OF EDUCATION AS COMPABED WITH THE 
PBUSSIAN. 

The Rev. Alex. Topp, M. A., Minister of Knox Free Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, said as this was the first opportunity he had had 
of addressing a public assemblage of the citizens of Toronto, with 
regard to their educational system, and particularly their Common 
Schools, he might be pei^nitted to express his admiration of the 
system generally as one that seemed peculiarly adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the people, and calculated, if rightly taken advan- 
tage of, to confer important benefits upon the youth and the popu- 
lation generally of this rapidly rising and extensive Province. He 
held it to be necessary that in a mixed community the education of 
the country should be of a national cliaracter ; that it was the duty 
of the State to prevent its youth growing up in igaorance ; and 
feeling this, he was inclined to believe that there sdould be some- 
thing compulsory in the system — ^that is, compulsory so far as to en- 
sure that all should be made acquainted with at least the common 
branches of education. He thought a great deal was due to the 
Chief Superintendent of Education for the zeal and intellia:ence he 
had displayed in bringing our school system to its present efficiency. 
He had had a visit, two or three weeks ago, frqm a very intelligent 
and learned gentleman from Barlin, in Prussia. After he had taken 
hiui to the Normal Seminary, and shown him the Common Schools 
ol the city, this gantlemau exprescted his a^onishmout at the ad- 



mirable arrangements of our school system ; and said that even in 
Prussia, which it wa^ well known held a very high place in matters 
of education, there was nothing at all so complete as our Normal 
School in its various departments. He (the Rev. Mr. Topp) hoped 
that tlie school system would continue to be of a non-sectarian cha- 
racter. The same reason led him to hope that unsectarianism would 
always be the characteristic of all our national institutions, including 
the University, an institution which was a pride to the city and to 
Canada, and whose grey walls he hoped would long proudly rear 
above the surrounding foliage. (Loud applause.) 



OB.'LMMAB SCHOOL 8CHOLABSHIFS. — ^PHYSICAL EXKBCISB8 IK 8CHO0UB. 



At the recent examination of the St. Catharines' County Gr 
School, the Rev. Mr. Phillipps, the Head Master, stated that ainoe 
the establishment of six exliibition scholarships, he had received nine 
boys from the Common Schools, and three more had been chosen 
since. By this, two obiects had been attained ; first, & steady 
accession to the school of boys who were a credit to their former 
teachers, a credit to the Grammar School, and he felt confident they 
would yet be a credit to the country. The other was, the stimulus 
given to all about them, the advantage of which they were beginning 
to f eeL He said every boy was obliged to study every subject taught 
in the school, and although it was often said he gave too much promi- 
nence to the dead language ; he would add l^t so excellent were the 
Common Schools now, that if a boy wished to obtain more than 
a Common School education, he must study Latin and Greek. He 
had found that those boys who had come up to him from these 
schools were so well grounded in the branches they had there been 
taught, that they hs^ never any difficulty in maintainiii^ their 
'position while studying the higher branches. He said, for instance^ 
if you see half a dozen boys writing Latin verse, it is a fair presump - 
tion that the boy who succeeds in that would be able to keep lua 
head above water through life, and succeeds in anything he might 
be called upon to study. Another matter he would allude to, which 
two years since he would not attempt to touch — that was cricket 
playing. His youth as a teacher was then one objection to him, and 
one tlmt was strongly urged ; but he was glad to be able to state 
that they had now in connection with the school an excellent play 
ground. Some persons expected a teacher to keep boys at work 
whUe at school, and then go home with each of them and see that they 
learned their lessons ; but he believed that the moral and physic^ 
education of a boy was as necessary as the mental, in proof of which 
he dted English opinions and practice, and quoted from the U. C 
Ed.\hiiQXionalJo\i,rmi several articles strongly recommending physical 
exercise, and ai a valuable means suggesting cricket playing. In 
conjunction with one of his assistants, he had given a great deal of 
attention to the promotion of the game of cricket among his pupila, 
and should continue to do so wMe he had anything to do with a 
Grammar School. 



IV. ^«jrwi8 «tt ir«rtif«l (ftflufatitftt. 

1. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.— AN EXAMPLE FOR 
CITY AND TOWN SCHOOLS. 

On nothing has competition had greater and mc»« decided influence 
than on jbducation, in the conventional sense of the term. We say 
in the conventional sense of the term, because we attribute eveiy 
advanoe in civilization primarily to education. 

Educationists in all ages have recognized the advantages of com- 
petition, and the more they have evoked it, the more successful have 
been their efforts. But never, perhaps, has competition been more 
vigorously encouraged as an auxiliary to education, than at the pre- 
sent time. It is a primary element in all our educational institutions. 
Its practical utility is demonstrated in our Universities, and in our 
Ragged-schools. Its influence on the education of the masses has 
been incalculable. 

Every lover of learning, and of " fair play," must rejoice at the 
success of the movement which has thrown open to public competi- 
tion, the English University fellowships and Scholarships. 

The University examinations of middle-class schools in England, 
have proved eminently successful in furthering the object for which 
they were designed. 

The Civil-service examinations, although they have not yet neu- 
tralized ministerial nomination in the way desired by the public, 
have nevertheless, paved the way for a system of open competition. 
In a word, competitive examinations have, in whatever form adopted, 
proved eminently successful in promoting educational progress. 

To facilitate the education of the masses, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to roMc coMid&rMy the standard ol middle olass education, and 
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this could not be done to anv great extont, until the recent changes 
in regard to University Scholarehips were effected. 

** 'Tie education forms tho commoa*mind ;** 

and education has formed tho common-mind of tho present day. But 
the education to which we allude now, is not that of schools, — it is 
that of "home influence," and ** society." Hie tendency of the 
common-mind is not so mnch to combine the various classes of 
society, as for individuals to aspire to the class above that to which 
they belong. Political equality and social enuality, are very different 
affairs, so far are wo from thiukiog that tne tendency of the spirit 
of the times is to make a fusion of the social classes, that we incline 
' to believe that stronger lines of demarcation will be drawn between 
class and class, and that the middle and lower classes will be deci- 
dedly sub-divided. The more democratic we become nationally, the 
more aristocratic and class-proud shall we become socially. The reason 
is obvious : whilst distinctions are plainly visible, they need not be 
pointed out, but when they are not apparent, it becomes necessary 
to shew tliat they really exist. 

So it will be to the end of the dispensation. And after all, it need 
occasion no alarm. Actual social position will always mark social 
distinctions. StcmmcUa quid faciunt Y the vicissitudes of families is 
notorious ; the fickleness of fortune proverbial ; and ** society " wiU 
gladly avail itself of any indelible hues of class demarcation, that 
may be known and acknowledged. Education offers such lines. The 
labourer may have an education such as the Committee of Council 
contemplate for the masses, and yet in an educational point of view, 
he may be as far removed from the middle-classes as he is now, pro- 
vided of course, that the standard of middle-class education be pro- 
portionately raised, and in proportion as the standard of middle-class 
education is rabed, so will be that of higher class education. 

The masses are not yet convinced that the benefits of education are 
80 great as they are represented. We advocate compulsory education, 
but not in the common acceptation of the term. The compulsion 
must be moral, not legislative. Let parents of the lower classes be 
convinced that their children will be permanently and substantially 
benefitted by a good education, and they will not neglect the means 
placed within their reach to secure it for them. 

The friends of education can do much without government aid, 
valuable as it is. The directors of the Liverpool Listitute, one of 
the noblest educational establishments in this country, have recently 
Bet an example well worthy of imitation. The plan which they pro- 
pose will of course for the present be regarded simply as an experi- 
ment, still we think that it is an experiment whidh, to be ftiirly 
tested, should be tried in other large towns, and therefore we gladly 
bring it under the notice of our readers, many of whom can do 
mudh to promote such a scheme in their own neighbourhoods, and in 
educational institutions with which they are connected. The plan to 
which we allude is detailed in a letter addressed by the secretary, 
Mr. Astrup Cariss, to the committee of each public elementary 
school ; it is as follows : — 

" The directors of this Institute, feeling it a duty to do all in their 
power to promote the spread of education, especially among the poor, 
are anxious to connect themselves more closely with the Public 
Schools in the town, so as, if possible, to afford to deserving youths 
increased incentives and facilities for carrying on their studies 
through the period corresponding with that of apprenticeship. They 
have therefore resolved, " That where the managing Gommittees of 
'' the schools of Liveipool which are under Government inspection, 
'^ are willing to institute and conduct, for the purpose which herein- 
" after appears, annual competitive examinations of the boys about 
*' to leave School, the Directors will grant to the best boy in eadi 
'* School a free ticket of admission for twelve months, to those 
" Classes at the Institute which form the Second Section of the 
'* Evening School ; or to such of them as may be judged best 
*' suited to his capacity and attainments." 

**I transmit herewith papers containing information respecting 
the Evening Classes of the Institute. The following particulars may 
be mentioned here : — The Second or higher Section of the School 
comprises Third, Fourth, and Fifth Years' coimses of instruction in 
English Grammar and Composition, History, Geography, Writing, 
Arithmetic and Mathematics. The fees are One Pound, and Six Shill- 
ings per annum. Yearly Examinations are held, when the first and 
second pupils of each year receive free admissions to the Classes of 
the following year. The Prizes of the Fifth Year's Class consist of 
five Exhibitions to the Evening Matriculation Classes of tho Queen's 
College, in which department a Scolarship has been established, to 
Assist the successful competitors to obtain the Degree of Batchelor 
of Arts of the University of London. The Prize PupLb from the 
Public Schools will be admitted, to the competitions of their respec- 
tive Classes, equally with the other pupils of the Institute. 

*' It should perhaps be stated that the Directors do not seek to 
make any part of the Examinations for the selection of the Prize 
Scholars ; they require only that such Examinations shall be hdd a? 



are mentioned in the Resolution, and that the best boy in each 
School shall bo certified as such by its Chairman, and Secretary or 
Master." 

Most cordially do we wish the Directors all the success which so 
praiseworthy an undertaking merits, and we doubt not that in this 
we ex})ress the sentiments of thousands who have the education 
movement at heart. — English Journal of Education, 



2. ON THE EXERCISES AND AMUSEMENTS OF BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 

Gymnastic exercises for boys have lately received more attention 
than formerly, and very properly ; for when practised under tho 
direction of a skilful and judicious teacher, they are likely to be very 
serviceable. Care, however, should be taken that the youth does 
not overtask his powers ; for, when immoderately practised, such 
gymnastic exertions may have a tendency, while they strengthen 
certain muscles, to stunt the general growth, and also produce 
ruptures and injuries of the joints. But we most lay especial stress 
on the rule — ^that undor no circumstances should the exercises of the 
gymnasium be allowed to supersede daily play in the open air. And 
hero, in passing to the distinct topic of amusements, we would insist 
on the great dilference between even tho beet regulated course of 
routine exercises and that best and most natural recreation of mind 
and body which is to be found only in hearty play : walking, garden- 
ing, marching in military order, and many other modes of exercise, 
are very well in their proper place, but must not be regarded as 
substitutes for play. They can never, however judiciously employed, 
produce that flow of spirits, that invigorating effect both on mind 
and body which is found in genuine play. The spontaneous nature 
of the exercise taken in youthful sports, the freedom from routine 
and restraint, the excitement of spirit and flow of good humor, 
are in the highest degree beneficial It is well not to interfere in the 
games of children beyond the necessary point of warning them 
against sports which are dangerous or otherwise improper, ^ome of 
their sports may be briefly noticed here. 

Runninq races of moderate length seams unobjectionable. For 
ItapingoxA vaulting we can hardly say so much, as the efforts made 
in these amusements are sudden and violent. Ciicket, as usually 
played by boys, and several other games with bat and ball, may be 
noticed as safe^ and- good exercise. On the contrary, * 'leap-frog" 
and some other simihtr games, in which boys leap over or upon the 
backs of their playmates, ought to be discouraged ; and this, we 
think, might be most effectually done by explaining clearly to 
childi^n the very serious effects of injury of the spine. We espe- 
cially refer to a stupid game which we remember to have seen 
often in our school-days ; in which a heavy boy wiU jtunp violently 
on the back of somo weaker pla3rmate, and remain seated there untU 
the cowering victim has been fortunate enough to guess something 
or other. It is well that parents or teachers should be aware of some 
of the awkward and unsafe games played by boys, in order that 
they may dissuade them from such exercises. Throwing quoits 
afford excellent exercise for the arm and the eye ; but may perhaps 
be regarded as attended with some little danger on the acooimt of the 
incautiousness of boys. 

Of sederUary exercises and amusements (for winter evenings and 
leisure hours in rainy weather), we need say little, as they are not 
immediately connected with the topic of juvenile health. Chess and 
draughts are among the best, as they furnish very agreeable exercise 
for some important powers of the intellect ; while they are quite 
free from everything like a tendency towards gambling. When 
children are favoured with a taste for music, the exercise of singing 
(especially "part-singing") is highly to be recommended ; but play- 
ing the flute and other wind-instruments at an early age is liicely, 
we think, to be injurious. 

Of in-door exercise for^jirls, we need not say much ; for, unfortu- 
nately, their own ingenuity is sufficient to invent so many — in 
**crotchet-work," "Berlin worsted- work," making toys and orna- 
ments, etc. , etc. (to fill up the catalogue would overtask our powers) 
— ^that, in too many cases, healthful exercises are almost entirely 
neglected ; while the greater part of leisure is devoted to sedentary 
pursuits. It is too little insisted on that ^rls, as well as boys, 
require a full allowance of hearty natural play in the open 
air ; and that, when the weather will not permit this, the best in- 
door substitutes shoxUd be provided, in skipping, battledore, throw- 
ing balls, etc. We must aad that we cannot look on the excitements 
of the ball-room as healthful for young ladies. On the contrary, we 
think that the late hours observed at such places, the ambition of 
dress, the hot atmosphere of the crowded room, and generally the 
nervous excitement and consequent fatigue and depression, are evils 
more than sufficient to counterbalance any good effects which might 
be supposed to be derived from physical exorcLso.— Dr. Herbert 
Babkiso, on ^^Thc Hifjieiiic Managetn^mt of Infants and Children,*' 
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3. AID TO FBMALE "SCHOOLS— CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The following GrOTerninent Education Minute on the subject of 
** girls " schools has just been published : — ** The important subject 
of affording aid to girls schools, in accordance with the principles 
and regulations on which aid is now granted to mixed (boys and girls) 
and boys schools, has been under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. The Government is desirous to encourage the careful educa- 
tion of the female portion of the colonial youth in all useful and 
suitable branches of learning, and in habits of neatness and industry, 
as well as of modesty in dress and demeanour. As these great and 
necessary objects cannot be fully attained in a system of mixed 
schools, the Government is prepared to assist in the maintenance of 
of separate schools for girls, according to the following scale : To 
first-class girls schools, a grant-in-aid of £30 per annum, under the 
usual conations and regulations prescribed for aided public schools, 
namely — L Every such school shall occupy a locality or station not 
otherwise provided for. 2. The aid afforded shall be in the shape 
of a grant, renewable annually should the school be conducted to 
the satisfaction of the Superintendent-General of Education. 3. 
The Government grant shall be exclusively appropriated to the 
support of the Teachers. 4. The Government wUl exercise the 
rights of approving the appointment of the Teacher, and the scale of 
Bchool-fees, and of inspection. 5. The school committee (the con- 
stitution of which shall be satisfactory to the Government) must 
provide school-buildings, with proper offices and recreation-ground ; 
and must guarantee a sum not less than the Government grant, for 
a period of three years, as the local contribution for the salaries of 
the Teachers. This sum may be raised by school-fees or local sub- 
scriptions, as the inhabitants may prefer ; and further, the school 
committee must furnish such returns as the Superintendent-General 
of Education may call for. 6. The school shall be accessible to all, 
and the religious instruction during the ordinary school hours shall 
be confined to the Holy Scriptures. In regard to the classification 
of the girls schools, those will rank as of the second-class, in which 
the instruction is purely elementary, consisting chiefly of reading, 
writing, and the elements of arithmetic ; in schools of the first-class, 
provisions must be made for superior instruction in the English 
umguage and composition, outlines of liistory and geography, arith- 
metic, plain needle-work and domestic economy, as far as it may be 
practicable. In the case of existing mixed schools, where it may be 
thought advisable to form a separate school for the girls, the Govern- 
ment will aanction an additional grant for thia purpose to the extent 
of one half of the allowance, namely £25 for a girls school of the 
first-class, and £15 for one of the second-class." — April, 1860. 



4. THE HOLIDAYS A GREAT BOON. 

*' A blessing,'' said Sancho Panza, '^ on him who first invented 
sleep ; it wraps a man all around like a doak !" By this ejaculation 
Sancho intended a blessing upon repose. The Schoolmaster's 
holidays come upon him like sleep upon a weary man. Therefore, 
say we, '^ A blessing on him who first invented holidays ; they wrap 
a Teacher all round like a cloak." No one grudges the Teacher his 
holidays, while many envy him. After his labor, comes repose. 
This is but natural, and repairs the wear and tear which would 
otherwise abbreviate still more his brief period of existence. School- 
masters are proverbially short-lived men, and it becomes them to 
pay strict regard i^o the requirements of health. One essential to 
their physical well-being is a periodical unbending to the blessings 
of repose. It is a popular error to suppose that Teachers, as a rule, 
get one day in every week for this purpose. The anxieties of the 
week always cling fast to the Saturday, and, what with meetings, 
committees, rehearsals, business calls, and other arrears of the week, 
this last day often passes away with but little repose. In some 
quarters there did appear, at one time, reason to tear lest certain 
additional requirements, on account of his Pupil-teachers, would 
interfere with even the partial rest of this day. This fear has 
subsided, and we hope never to be revived. The earth would indeed 
be a barren wilderness, without green spots and wayside flowers, 
and the most healthy of Teachers a victim to dyspepsia and but the 
shadow of a man, without the reviving influences of repose and 
recreation. Hence we say, ** A blessing on him who first invented 
holidays !" 

The time is fast drawing upon us when town Teachers will 
scramble off into the country, and country Teachers run up to town. 
The school-rooms will be untenanted, and apparently deserted. The 
green grass wiU be making its appearance around the edges of the 
well-trodden play-ground, and the reading-book and the ferule will 
slumber in the cupboard together. Even wliile we are writing, 
some, who have not yet made up their minds, are inquiring of them- 
selves', ** Where shall I go this summer?" Inclination points one 
way, perchance, and prudence suggests another. 

Another question may suggest itselL "How shall I employ my 



holidays to the best advantage ?" A very worthy consideration, and 
one which demands a satisfactory answer. First and foremost, tha 
aim of the vacacion is to recruit the wasting powers of body, as 
well as of mind. Without a healthy body we cannot expect long to 
possess a healthy mind. Renewal of the body is first to be sought 
— a good scramble, plenty of vigorous exercise, chests-full of fr^h 
air, Siorough unbending of the faculties, and becoming boys again — 
this should be one aim, and not the least important one. We would 
not express our unqualified admiration of the Teacher who should 
rush off with Ids Euclid or his ^schylus in his pocket, and sit down, 
like old Parson Adams, by the wayside, to addle his brains, while 
he should rather be chasing a butterfly, or hunting a hare. Let 
him leave his ^^chylus behind him, and ramble about the green 
lanes, and respire freely the oxygen of the coimtry air. The 
Teacher should be, and must be, a studious man ; but there is for 
every thing a time and a season, and this is not time to study books. 
Health comes first, and if this opportunity of improving it be lost, 
twelve months may pass before such another opportunity may arise, 
and in the meantime the penalty of losing it may have to be paid. 
The more studious the man, the more will he require this relaxation, 
and the less likely is he to give himself up to it ; therefore we feel 
the necessity of urging it upon him. The careless and non-studious 
will neither need the remarks, nor is there much fear of his sinning. 
If the Teacher is desirous of acquiring knowledge with his recrea- 
tion, he will find a thousand-and-one ways of doing it, without 
poring over books, or taxing his brain with study. iSt lum follow 
insects sporting in the sun beam, or watch the wild flower expanding 
in the hedgerow, and he wOl be sure to see therein something that 
he never saw before. Nature is a book which is ever new, and has 
always an unturned page for her admirers : — 

" Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved ; 'tis her privilQge, 
ThrouKh all the years of this our life, to lead 
From Joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
"With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
AVith lofty thoughts, that neither evil tonfnini. 



Rash JudKmejits. nor the sneer^i of selfl»h men. 
Nor KreetiuKs where no kindnisss is, uor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily lift*, 



Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.'* 

We would not have it supposed, Uiat every book which a man 
could put in his pocket, so that he may seat himself upon a tree- 
stump and read for half an hour, to rest himself, after a five-mile 
walk, should be "tabooed." Books which at other times he may 
scarce find time to read, and which demand no absorbing thought, 
can now form his companions. A good Story or Travels of interest, 
and even should it be something that he can enjoy a good laugh 
over, so much the better ; but none of your dry stuff, no Black- 
stone's Commentaries' or Morell's Analysis, or Butler's Analogy. 
All very good in their way, but better out of the way at such a time 
as this. Leave both School and Teacher at home, and "sink the 
shop." By no means carry the shop about with you ; let tiie shop, 
and its customers too, be all forgotten ; and stand erect, without 
care or concern, and go for a sail, or a row, or a dajr's qidet angling, 
if you love it as well as we do, down some solitary mill-stream, and 
forget that there are such things as schools or teachers in ttie world. 
Make good use of your lungs and your eyes ; remember "Byes 
and no Eyes," and if you choose to render a passing tribute to art, by 
sketching, now and then, an old tree, or a dilapidated windmill, do 
so by all means. Put your name at the comer, for it may find its 
way into the Scrap-book of a connoisseur, or, bettor still, be exhib- 
ited in a new National Gallery, as a specimen of high art. Having 
renovated his frame and elevated his spirits, by the reasonable use 
and not the abuse of his holidays, the Master will return with a full 
flow of spirits, and a jn(fte genial temper, to the discharge of his 
duties ; and both Teacher and Taught will find cause to parodize 
Sancho Panza's exclamation, as we l^ve done, by invoking "a bless- 
ing on him who first invented holidays, that wrap a Teacher all 
round like a cloak." 

To each, and all wo wish " God speed 1" 

— English School and the Teacher. 



Land and Labor are the principal sources of public and private 
wealth. The more fertility we can impart to the one, and the more 
intelligence we can infuse into the other, the greater will be the 
returns they make, and the greater our means of happiness ; for it 
is wealth rightly employed, that enables us to multiply not only our 
own, but the comforts and hapiness of those around us. Yet it in 
not a few very rich men, or very wise men, be the aggregate of 
wealth and talent ever so great, that give prosperity to a state. It 
is the general diffusion, among a whole people, among the rank and 
file of society, of property and knowledge, and the industry, enter- 
prise and independence which they beget, that renders a state truly 
respectable and ^^reat. 
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V. iiograpUirat JWirtrftW- 



No. 17. SIR BRENTON HALIBURTON. 

(Chief Justice of Nova Scotia.) 

Sir Brenton Haliburton waa the second son of the Hon. John 
Haliburton, who held for many years the office of head of the Naval 
Medical Department in Halifax, and was also a Member of Council 
This gentleman married Miss Brenton, of Rhode Island, then a British 
colony, where he resided until the breaking out of the Revolution 
compelled him to leave, as he warmly espoused the cause of the 
mother country. His son Brenton was at that time a child of seven 
years of age ; and he used to relate, that on one occasion the prin- 
ciples of loyalty which he imbibed from his father led him to give 
expression to his feelings aloud in the street, tiie indignation of the 
popular party was so strong, that, child as he was, he was actually 
led off to prison. The gaoler's wife, however, influenced by a kindly 
feeling towards the family, treated his offence as it deserved, gave 
him a piece of bread and butter, and sent him home in safety. 

After his father's* removal to Halifax, he was sent to school in 
England ; he then returned to Halifax, and commenced the study 
of the law. When the Provincial regiments were raised, during 
the French revolutionary war, he joined the Nova Scotia Fencibles, 
from which, at the recommendation of the late Duke of Kent, he 
was transferred to the 7th Royal Fusiliers, then stationed at 
Hal i f a x . He dischaiged hia military duties with so much zeal and 
abiUty as to secure the appxob^ion and good-will of His Royal 
HighnesB, then commanding the forces in Nova Scotia. Brilliant, 
however, as were his military nrospects, he abandoned them, and 
resumed the profession of the law. That in taking this step he 
acted with sound judgment, we, who have seen him close a ju<ucial 
life of almost imparalleled length with signal honour to himself and 
advantage to the country, cannot for a moment doubt. During 
thia long period he was ever a painstaking and conscientious judge, 
and at the same time he was remarkable for his hospitality and 
cheerful disposition. In 1799, he married Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of the Ri^^t Rev. Charles Inglis, D.D., the first Bishop 
of Nova Scotia. Eight years after hia marriage (in 1807), he was 
appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court In 1816, he was ap- 
pointed to a seat in the Council, then consisting of twelve mem* 
bera, and dischaiging both Executive and Legislative duties. In 
1833, he was appointed Chief Justice of the Province, and became 
ex officio President of the Coimcil, which latter situation he held 
until the year 1838, when the Council was re-modelled, and the 
Executive separated from the Legislative, and the Chief Justice and 
Judges ceased to be members of either. This series of appoint- 
ments to successive offices of importance is doubly significant ; it 
marks the estimation in which the man was held by his contempo- 
raries, while by the applause which his discharge of the duties de- 
volving on him secmred, we have the best proof liiat their judgment 
of him was correct. 

The singular^ combination of judicial with political duties thiw 
thrown upon him, was an ordeal through which few men could have 
paaaed unscathed. Cau we demand any better evidence of the un- 
bending integrity and true liberality of Sir Brenton Haliburton 
through aU these trying circumstances, than the fact that he has 
gone down to the grave at the venerable age of 85, without an 
enemy ? 

For a long period, owing to a combination of circamstanoes, he 
exercued almost the whole power and patronage of ^e Provincial 
govenunent ; and although himself a warm member of the Church 
of England, he exhibited great liberaUty towards the members of 
other denominations. 

Blessed with a cheerful disposition, he possessed also a retentive 
memory, and a great fund of humour. These cliaracteristics ren- 
dered him a most delightful companion, as those who knew him best 
can testify. Full of anecdotes of the lives and characters of the 
leading men of the Province, he was seldom or never the hero of 
bis own stories, and consequently, from the storra of his informa- 
tion, but few of the facts of his own life could be gleaned; and 
thus many most interesting and instructive passages in his career 
have passed away with those who witnessed them. 

No ohhvion, however, can ever fall upon the great fact of the hon- 
ourable and ennobling example which his life holds forth to all suc- 
ceeding generations of Nova Scotians. His career is a bright ex- 
ample of that fame which another great lawyer said he desired, — 
" Which follows ; not that which is sought after 1" He would have 
been an honour to the Bench of any country, and we feel thankful 
that such a man so filled his high position for a period which almost 
covers half our history. 

He has now gone through the last scene of all. But little more 
than one short year has rolled by, since, in his answer to the address 
cf congratulation by the Bar on his elevation to a knighthood, he 



closed it with the following touching words, — *' And now, gentle- 
men, accept of an old man's affectionate prayer for your welfare ; 
may you, at the close of life, feel the great c<Mnfort of having made 
your peace with God through the merits of your Saviour. God 
bless you all !" What more fitting end could we have desired for 
himself than the realization of his own prayer, which he has now 
experienced ! — Halifax Colanitt, 



Ifo. 18. THE HON. JOHN MOLSON. 

We have to chronicle to-day the death of one of the oldest, most 
prominent, enterprising and useful citizens of Montreal The Hon- 
orable John Molsou died between 11 o'clock and midnight of 
Thursday. He was bom in October, 1787, and was consequently in 
his 73rd year. Mr. Molson's name was from the first connected 
with steam-navigation on the St. Lawrence. His father in the next 
year, (in 1809) after the first steamer began to ply upon the Hudson, 
had one, the Acommodation placed on the St. Lawrence, to ply 
between Quebec and Montreal. This was very soon followed by tho 
Swiftsure. The son embarked in the enterprise from the beginning, 
first as the employee of his father, then on his own account, and 
afterwards as his father's partner. He always displayed great pract- 
ical and untiring energy. While in command of one of the boats, 
which was given to him by his father to set him up in business on 
his own account, when a newer and faster boat had been built, he, 
for the first time known, ran between Quebec and Montreal at 
night ; and so, with the slower boat, regularly and aafely hetA the 
faster one, by working while others slept. The river at that time 
was not lighted, and the pilots did not run at night. But the young 
man of action, not of talking, who had his fortune to make, had 
kept his eyes open, aud turned to practical and valuable use what 
he saw. His father, seeing the use the son made with the boat, 
thought it better to have him as a partner than in opposition. Tho 
circumstance must have been highly gratifying to both ; and we 
believe in after life, the son always look^ back to this triumph with 
pleasurable feelings. It was a soiut^e of legitimate pride to him 
that he was the first to navigate the river between Quebec and 
Montreal by night, just as his father was the first to put a steam- 
boat on the river, long before steamboats had come into common use 
in Europe. From that time till within a very few years, (less than 
ten) Mr. Molson has been one of the principal steamboat owners on 
the river. When railways were started, Mr. Molson embarked in 
them also. He was a hum shareholder, and for several years presi- 
dent of the first Canadian Railway — ^the Champlain and St Lawrence. 
Later, he joined hia brothers in establishing Molson's Bank, of which 
he died the Vice-president. He had been for several years a director 
of the Bank of Montreal. Thus, for a long half century his name 
has been linked with the commerce and finaocial institutions of the 
city. He was, in the old time, a staunch tory of the purest water, 
and a prominent member of the '* Constitutional Association. '^ 
When the Special Council replaced the Parliament, the functions of 
which were susp^ided on the outbreak of the rebellion, he waa 
called to a seat in it. He was also a Lieut. Colonel of Mihtia. In 
1849, tiie outrage put upon his loyalty, drove him to sign the too 
celebrated annexation manifesto, with so many other leal-hearted 
and impetuous spirits, an act which cost him, as others, his place in 
the Militia, axul the Commission of the Peace, <bc. He was for 
many years a zealous governor of the great Montreal charity, the 
Montreal General Hospital, only recently resigning hid place at its 
board on account of lus failing health. In 1856-7, he joined hia 
two brothen in making a munificent endowment of £5,000 for a 
chair of English language and literature in the Uuiveraity of McGill 
College. For several months past his health has been giving way, 
and lus disease, dropsy, has fur some time past assumed a character 
which could only have one termination — a fatal oiie. So^ full of 
years, having passed the alloted *^hree score years and ten," with 
the respect of his fellow-citizens earned by so long a life so usefully 
spent, he has passed away ; but he leaves behind a name which must 
be ever indissolubly linked with the annals of his native city. — Hioiy- 
treed Gazette^ 



No. 19. JAMES Mcdonald esq. 

Mr. McDonald, late Sheriff of the County of Prince Edward, the 
youngest of thirteen chUdreu, was bom in Grand Lake County, 
Province of New Biimswick, in the year 1807. His parents were 
natives of the Colony of New York, and readily espoused the cause, 
of the British in the revolutionary war. At the ternunation of thai 
war, they removetl to the Province of New Brunswick,, where, for 
upward of twenty yeai's, they bore with the vicissitudes of that 
climate, and eventually removed to tlie County of Prince Edward,, 
in this Province. The late Sheriff, though an orphan, and unavoid- 
ably exposed to the kxnumerable temptations of the world, nobly 
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resisted them all, and qtdckly rose in the esteem and affection of his 
numerous friends. He was formerly an efficient Local Superintend- 
ent of Schools, a warm advocate of the temperance cause, and a 
liberal contributor to religious and charitable objects. 



I 



VI. ^imllmtmi. 



1. NAH-NEEBAHWE-QUA.* 

The daughter of a Chieftain, she stands before us now, 
Her raven braids have mirrored no crown upon her brow ; 
Nor is she dad in royal robes of purple and of gold, 
Nor has she other hei-ald than the mission she has told. 

Yet beautiful, around her head, a halo bright is thrown 
Of faith, that in the darkest hour hath still more clearly shone ; 
And, robed in its own dignity, her woman's gentle heart 
Grows queenly with the majesty her nation's wrongs impart. 

God bless thee, Queen Victoria ! may He thy spirit bless 
To understand the Indian's wrongs, and, knowing to redress. 
Thy sister, of the forest wild, makes her appeal to thee ; 
Oh, may'st thou of the name she bears thyself deserving be ! 

That future ages may record of England's matron Queen, 
A true and upright woman's heart in all her acts was seen ; 
The noble, and the peasant poor, the Indian in the wood, 
Uniting all in loving her, '* Victoria, the good." 



2. THE POWER OP THE VOICE OVER CHILDREN. 

It is useless to attempt the management of children, either by 
corporeal punishment^ or by rewards addressed to the senses, or by 
word alone. There is one other means of government, the power 
and importance of which are seldom regarded. I refer to the human 
voice. A blow may be inflicted on a child, accompanied by words 
so uttered as to counteract entirely its intended effect ; or the parent 
may use language, in the correction of the child, not objectionable 
in itself, yet spoken in atone which more than destroys its influence. 
Let any one endeavour to recall the image of a fond mother, long 
since at rest in heaven. Her sweet smile and ever dear countenance 
are brought vividly to recoUection ; and so, also, is her voice ; and 
blessed is that parent who is endowed with a pleasing utterance. 
What is it that lulls the infant to repose? It is no array of mere 
words. There is no charm to the untaught one, in letters, syllables, 
and sentences. It is the sound which strikes its little ear that 
soothes and composes it to sleep. A few notes, however uxiskilfully 
arranged, if uttered in a soft voice, are found to possess a magic 
influence. 

Think we that this influence is confined to the cradle 7 No, it is 
diffused over every age, and ceases not while tlie child remains under 
the parental roof. Is the boy growing rude in manners, and boiste- 
rous in si>eech ? I know of no instrument so sure to control these 
tendencies as the gentle tones of a mother. She who speaks to her 
son harshly does but give to his conduct the sanction of her own 
example. She pours oU on the already raging flame. In the pres- 
sure of duty we are liable to utter ourselves hastily to our children. 
Perhaps a threat is expressed in a loud and irritating tone ; and 
instead of allaying the passions of the child, it serves directly to 
increase them. Every fretful expression awakens in him the same 
spirit which produced it. So does a pleaiant voice call up agreeable 
feelings. Whatever disposition, therefore, we woidd encourage in 
a child, the same we should majiifeat in the tone in which we may 
address them ourselves. 



3. AFFECTION AS AN ENGINE OF EDUCATION. 

Of all the mistakes people make in education, by far the most 
fatal is the little use, or the bad use, made of that omnipotent 
engine — affection. It is melancholy to look round and see how the 
affections are crushed by the stem coldness of some parents, and 
dissipated by the folly of others, who take them and play upon 
them to gain some selfish or mean end ! There is notluug which 
cannot be obtained by means of affection. As to learning, it has 
hardly ever yet been applied to it, much less has its full power been 
tried. Yet not to learn from one we love is no more possible, than 
not to see when the sun lights up with brightness an object directly 

before the eye. S ia said to have been the naughtiest little girl 

tliat ever was seen or heard of, and very stupid too. One day, 
having been turned out of the school-room in disgrace for not saying 

* *.' Th0 Oo^ WpmaD." A rvprtsentatlvc to th« Qumu from Canada. 



her lesson well, she went and sat down disconsolately at the top of 
the staircase, her tears pattering down on the cover of a French 

Grammar. "What is the matter, S ?" said R , who 

happened to come up-stairs just then. ** I can't learn these French 

adverbs." "Give me the book," said R . "Now, say them 

after me." She had not repeated them after R four times 

before she new the column quite perfectly ; and from that day she 
never failed in any lesson in which R— - — was her instructor or 

companion. S , in her turn, had the happiest of training to 

thoughtfulness and energy the mind of a child, who, when she took 
him in hand, seemed incapable of being taught. It was as if they 
had given her a cloud, and told her to change it into something sub- 
stantial. However, he became so fond of her, that to be and do 
what she wished, was his dearest aim, and he attained it. — D. in 
British Mothers^ Jourrud. 



VII. (gdttratiottal ^vAtXliqttut. 



CANADA. 

Chuuoh of Holt Trinity School, Toaoirro. — The annual cxamlna* 

tioD of tbe pupils attea ling the school in connection with the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, took place 16th July, in the presence of his Lorddhip the 
Bishop of Toronto, several of Uie clergy, aud a large uumber of the parents 
and friends of the pupils. The children, numbering upwards of eighty boys 
and girls, were ezamioed in the several branches of education by the follow- 
ing geitlemen : — Examiners in Divinity and Latiu — Rev. W. S. Darling, 
and Rev. W. £. Cooper, M.A. Viva voce^ general examination— The Rev. 
the Provost of Trinity College. In Matlicmatics, History, and Geography — 
H. R. Fripp, Ex. Asaoo, King's College, London. In French — C. £. Kuowiys, 
Esq., Trinity College, Oxon. In Bible history the pupils particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves, while in seoular history, and other branches, they 
answered the questions promptly and showed that much care and attention 
bad been bestowed on them by their teachers, Mr. Fripp and Mrs. Liddle. 
At tbe close of the examination the pupils sang an anthem very sweetly. 
His Lordship then presented the successful pupils with prizes, prefacing 
each presentation with a few remarks of commendation and encouragement. 
(See page llS.)-^Olobe, 

Model Grammar School.— SxcotrD anbtual Examinatiok. — The 

second annual examination of the Model Grammar School of Upper Canada 
took place on the 25th and 2dth July, in the Model School Buildings. 
Yesterday afternoon, the recitations were delivered and honours awarded, 
in the Theatre attached to the Educational Department, in presence of a 
veiy numerous assemblage. The admission was by ticket, and as many 
availed themselves of the privilege of witnessing the interesting proceedings, 
as the Theatre eould oojiVeniently accommodate. The proceedings com- 
menced with mnsio and recitations by the pupils, According to a programme 
which had been previously prepared. Tbe prizes were distributed by the 
Rector of the School, the Hon. Chief Justice Draper and the Right Rev. 
Bibhop Strachan. During the delivering of the prizes addresses were made 
by the Chief Superintendent of Education, the Rector, the Chief Justice, 
the Lord Bisliop, for wliioh see page 120. After all the prises had been 
distributed, several of the elder boys stepped forward, and on behalf of 
the pujils presented the Rector, Mr. Cockburn, with a very elegant and 
costly silver inkstand, on which was engraved the inscription—** Presented 
by his pupils as a mark of their esteem and respect to G. R. li. Cockburn, 
E?q., M.A., Rector, Model Grammar School, Toronto. Canada West, July 
26, 1 SCO.** The presentation was accompanied by an address. Mr. Cockburn 
replied in feeling and appix>pridte terms, thanking the echolars for this 
manifestation of their kindly regard. " God save the Queen," was then 
sung by the pupils with an accompaniment on the piano by their mnsic 
master, Mr. Sefton, and the proceedings terminated with the benediction 
pronounced by the Bishop. — Globe, 

Tub Grammar School Iitsprotors for the present year, appointed 

by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, are, the Rev. Dr. 
Ormiston, G. R R. Cockburn, Esq., M. A., aud the Rev. John Ambery, M.A. 
These gentlemen with the FIcad Master of the Normal School, have also 
l)Gen appointed Examiners of Grammar School Masters. 

A Canadian at Oxfobd. — The Canadian Church AVi^^, of the 26th, 

says: — " We are pleased to Kce by the Times, of June 80ih, that the prise 
at Oxford, for the poem on Sir John Prauklin, has been awarded to Owen 
Alcxandc:r Vidal, son of Adoilial Vidal, of the Townhhip of Moore. Mr. 
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Yidal was edacated by the Rev. A. Williaraa, of Yorkyille, and subae- 
qaentlj at the Trioitj College School, from which institution he went to 
Trinity College, Oxford. This honor, attuined at England's renowned 
University I by one of our Canadian youth, apeaks highly of the talent dis- 
played by the young man, and also of the thorough training which he 
reeeived in his early years from Mr. Williams, and the sound teaching he 
subsequently obtained at Trinity School. — Cohnitt, 

- Berlin County Gbavmar Sohool. — At the recent Examination of 
this school, the pupils presented the Head Master a handsome silver jug 
and salver bearing the following inscription : " Presented to C. Cammidge, 
Esq , by his pupils, as a testimonial of their respect for him." 

PuBLio School Examinations, Toronto. — The summer examina- 
tions in the various public scho<)to in the city took place simultaneously 
26th July in the presence of the membei-s of the Board of School Trustees, 
several clergymen, and a large number of ihe parents, guardians, and friends 
of the pupils, llie attendance of visitors, was over the average of previous 
oeeasions, and the great majority of those present were ladies. The pupils 
in the various schools acquitted themselves in a very creditable manner, 
and by (heir prompt replies gave ample evidence that the several teachers 
had been unsparing during the session in their care and attention. It was 
really surprising to hear the little boys and girls in some of the schools give 
the ready answers which they did to the clergymen and others when 
examined in History, Geography, Mental Arithmetic, Grammar, and even 
AuStronomy. The examinations, as a whole, mu^t have been highly satis- 
factory both to pupils and teachers, as the visitors present were loud in 
their encomiums relative to the proficiency of the scholars. At the close 
of the examination in each school, the children, entitled to them, were pre- 
sented by the visiting Trustees with Certificates of Honour for punctuality 
and regularity in attendance, combined with good conduct (See page 121.) 
-^Olobe, 

Toronto Crrr CoicsfON Schools. — ^Tlie annual public distribution 

of scholarships in the Toronto Grammar School, prizes and certificates of 
honor, awarded to the successful competitors at the recent combined exami- 
nation of the pupib of the Common Sehools of the city, took place 27th 
July, ID the St. Lawrence Hall. There ^va3 a very large gathering upon 
the occasion, the spacious hall being crowded to its utmost capacity by the 
pupils of the schools, their parents and others interested iu education. The 
ehair was occupied by his Worship the Mayor, and on the platform were 
several members of (he City Council and of the Boaod of School Trustees, 
together with a number of clergymen and others. 

After an address from his Worship the Mayor, the Rev. James Porter, 
Local Suparintendent, read the report of the examiners at the recent com- 
bined examination. Robert Palen, the first on the list of boys who were 
awarded scholarships, was then called up. 

The Mayor said before parting with the scholarships he would like to 
take the opportunity of imparting to the meeting a knowledge of how it 
was they were given. It was a good example given by the city of Toronto, 
and he hoped it would be followed by other municipalities throughout the 
country. This city for a few jears past had granted $1,000 annually to the 
County Grammar School, on condition that they authorised the Mayor, on 
behalf of the Council, to present fourteen boys— that is, two from each 
Ward — to attend the school free of expense. The boys wlio would now be 
called before the meeting were those whom the Board of Sohool Trustees 
bad recommended to him (the Mayer) as worthy of reci,*iviug this honor. 
He then read the scholarship, and presenting it to the boy, said, using the 
terms of the document — *' Robart Palen, of the John Street school, I do 
hereby, on behalf of the Council, and as a reward of merit, present you the 
said Rotiert Palen, with the right of scholarship at the said County 
Grammar School, free of expense, for a period of two years." (Cheers ) 

The following were presented with scholarships in the sa'ue manner : — 

Thomas Mitchell, of the John Street School. 

H. B. Spotten, of the Victoria Street School 

Richard Lewis, of the George Street Sohool. 

William Jardine, of the Louisa Street School. 

Daniel Ryrie, of the Victoria Street School. 

W. J. Spence, of the Phoebe Street School. 

The prizes and certificates of honor were then presented by the Mayor. 

After the delivery of the addresses inserted on page 121, the Loc.il Super- 
intendent made a few remarks upon tho necessity of the establishment of 
a high school for girls, an institution very much required in this city. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent, remarked that under the 
law the ratepayers could establish such a school if they saw fit 



After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was bi'iefly acknowledged 
by him, the meeting separated. 

PuBLro ScHpOL Examinations. — The local papers report most favor- 
ably of the recent examination of the Public Schools in the various city, 
town and school sections. Want of space prevents an insertion of some 
notice of them. 

Darlington School Picnic. — ^The annual School Pic-nic of the 

Township of Darlington was lately held at the villAge of Hampton. The 
various schools of the Town$>hip, assembled at the Town Hail, and with 
their banners fiying, headed by tlie respective Teachers and Hampton 
Brass Band. The pupils matched to the grove near the village, where they 
paitookof the refreshments prepared for them. Various interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered, and the Pic-nio seemed to give entire satisfaction. 
We doubt if anything equal to it has ever been held in Canada. It was a 
grand sight to behold the pupils enjoying themselves in the shade of tbe 
grove. The teachers of Darlington schools deserve ihe greatest praise for 
the manner in which the entertainment was got up. — 0%hawa Vindicator, 

► Education in thk County of Grbt. — A series of papers are in 

course of publication in the Ovoen Sound Comet, on various elementary edu- 
cational topics, which indicate an educational seal on the part of the teach- 
ei-s which is highly creditable. 

St. Michael's College, Toronto. — Tlie annual examination and 

distribution of prizes took place at the above Institute on tho 17th of Ju'y. 
Their Lordships the Bishops of Hamilton and Toronto, together with a 
numerous body of Clergymen from the country, occupied seats immediately 
in front of the Platform, while the body of the Hall was crowded by tho 
parents and friends of the students. The examination began at half-past 
nine in the morning. Each pupil wi& tested upon his proficiency in the 
department which had formed his studies of the year. It was conducted 
rigorously, atid disclosed the exact care with which they had been dis- 
ciplined, and a complete eonversance with each particular branch of study. 
The result was the highest credit both to professors and pupils. In the 
learned languages there were dis^phiyed a thorough acquaintance with the 
fundamental elements, as well as the exquisite rhetorio of the Greek and 
Roman classic?. With the moro abstruse mathematical sciences there was 
manifest an equally astute proficiency. It was evident to parents that the 
most rigid care was bestowed upon the training of their sons. The after- 
noon was demoted to literary entertainments of more general interest. 
Some Dialogues in English and Latin were produced. In the former the 
younger pupils took part, and acquitted themselves with suoh credit as to 
elicit the frequent approbation of the audience. — Mirror. 

- Roman Catholic Separate School Examinations. — ^Thc Examina- 
tions which have recently been held in the Roman Cath9lic Schools in the 
various cities and towns, are reported in the papers as highly creditable, 
and some of them particularly so. 



BRITISH AND COLONIAL. 

Roman Catholic Education in England. — At present there are^in 

Great Britain 12 colleges, all mainly intended for the education of (he 
Roman Catholic priesthi^od, for it is well known that the lay education in 
them is made wholly subservient to that of the "church students," acd is 
consequently at a very low ebb as fur as secular and classical leaminff is 
concerned. Tho isolleges are as follows :— St. Edmund's, near Ware 
Hertfordshire ; the Benedictine College of St. Gregory, Downside, near 
Bath, Somerset; Stonyhurat College, Lancashire, (conducted by tho 
Jesuits) ; St. Mary's, Oscott, Staffordshire ; St Cuthbert's Ushaw, near 
Durham; St. Lawrence's, Ampleforth, Yorkshire, (eoninctcd by the 
Benedictines) ; St Edward's, Lancashire ; Mount St. Mary's, Derbyshire ; 
College of the Immaculate Conception, Ratclifle, Leicestershire ; St. Bruno's, 
Flintshire, (conducted by the Jesuits) ; St. Mary's College, Glasgow ; and 
St. Mary's, Blairs, Kincardineshire. Besides the above, there are noviciates 
or places for training novices, belonging to several of the Roman Catholic 
churches which are attached to the religious houses above-mentioned. The 
largest and most important convents for the education of the female por- 
tion of the upper classes among the Roman Oatholicii nre those at New 
Hall, near Chelmsford, at Taunton, at Roehampton, East Berghalt, Suffolk, 
(lately removed from Wiucht-ster), Uamraersniith, Princcthorpe, St. 
Leonard's on Sea, Clanhim, and York. — English Journal of Education. 

Maynooth College.— The visitiirs of Maynooth College— two 

Roman Catholic prelates, Dr. Dixon and Dr. Callea, with Lord Fingal and 
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Chief Baroa Pigott— held their viaiUtion on the 20th ult The nurabor of 
Btudents was 621, of superiors and professors 20; 92 students had been 
admitted to matriculation during academical year, and 49 were promoted 
to the holj order of priesthood. No change of importance had taken 
place in the general studies of the college, except the eub^titution of the 
Theologia Moralis of Scavini for that of Bailly as a textbook in tlie 
Divinity classes ; and in the entrance course now takes phice in a selection 
from the Greek and Latin fathera, for the purpose of familiarizing the 
students at an early period witli patristic Greek and Latin. The health of 
the students had not been so satisfactory as usual ; inauenza prevailed 
early in the year, and as many as 15 were in the infirmary at one time, 
three deaths occurred in the year ; one in the college, the result of insanity, 
tlie others in the country. The state of repair of the college is represented 
to be very defective, the Parliamentary vote for repairs having been 
discontinued since 1851, and the grant from the consolidaUd fund being 
expressely appropriated by Act of Parliament to other uses : hence a 
dilapidated inarmary, a now library not fitted up for books, no oommoo 
hall large enough for the entire community, and a college chapel also 
inadequate to their accommodation, besides being of a style quite unsuited 
to the requirements of an ecclesiastical college, an importiut function of 
which is to educate the students in sacred ceremonial, and to form them to 
just notions of church architecture and decoration. Some correspondence 
has taken place on the sulijeot of the repairs, and at the suggestion of Mr. 
Onrdwell, the trustees of the college have reluctantly consented to resort 
to the arrangement recommended by the commission of 1868, of which 
Lord llarrowby was president. — Tiines, 

The Queen's Colleges, Lieland.— The PresidenU of the Queen's 

Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, have made their annual reports to 
Her Majesty, all of them of a satisfactory character. 

Within the last ten years 1,816 students have matriculated at tha three 
colleges, nn^ the numbers are on the increase. Last year as many as 494 
students were in attendance, 818 of whom were matriculated, the rest 
(many of them medical stuiento) attending the lectures of individual pro- 
fessors. 

At Cork and Gal way the Roman Catholic students form half of the whole 
body. 169 Roman Catholics are no»r in constant attendance on the lectures 
at the three colleges, which is stated to be a greater number by 60 per 
cent, than were on the books of Dublin University before the colleges were 
established. 



VIII. geprtmewtat ^tUm. 



I. PRE-PAYMEXT OF POSTAGE OJS BOOKS. 
According to the new Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, Ac, sent through the post mttti be pre-paid 
by the sender^ at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Super- 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational 
Depository, will, therefore, please send such an additional sum 
for the payment of this podtiige, at the rate specified, and the 
new Customs duty, as may be necessary. 

2. INDISTINCT VQST MAEKS. 
We receive, in the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which post marks are very indistinct, or altogether omitted. 
These marks are often so important that Postmasters would do 
well to see that the requirement of the post office department 
in relati*)n to stamping the post mark on letters is carefully- 
attended to. 



The President of Belfast recounts with satisfaction that students from 
that college have gained a first place at the Woolwich examination, first 
in the Inns of Court, London, and first in the East India examination. 

The President of Galway expresses the greatest satisfaction at the ani 
nouncement by the Government that a measure is in contemplation for 
establishing intermediate school?, the want of which to fill up the void 
between the national school and the Queen's Colleges has been felt from 
the very first It is stated that a comparatively small grant in aid of local 
contributions would be sufficient to lay the foundation of a scheme which 
might from time to time be extended by granting endowments in particular 
eases. 

An ordinance of the Qaeen*s University has been issued which will 
lighten to some extent the courses for the degree of B. A., and aflford 
greater opportunity for the study of modern languages. The ordinance 
also institutes a diploma of »' Licentiate in Arts " for those who have 
studied a curriculum less extensive than that required for a B. A. degree, 
but more adapted to the purposes of middle life, and the requirements of 
the trading and commercial classes; and it is proposed, besides, to hold 
examinations of candidates who are not merabei's of tho Queen's Univer- 
sity, and to grant them first and second class "certificates." 

The Queen's College at Belfast also undertakes to give a "college cer- 
tificnte of proficiency,'' after examination, to those who can win It, having 
attended college lectures for two years ; and the Chamber of Commerce 
recommend the merchants of Belfast to give a preference to those who 
obtain the college certificate. — EnglUh Journal of Education, 

University of New Bbuxswick.— Dr. Hea, of florton Academy, 

N.S , has been appointed President of the University of "Ntw Brunswick." 
Di\ Heti, was for several years connected with the Wesleyan Academy at 
Sackville. The Carleton Sentinel says, it is rumoured that Judge Wilmot 
was oflfered the opppointment, but declined, and recommended Dr. Hea. 
The Doctor is pretty well known hero, in fact he is a native of the Pro- 
vince. — Colonial Presbyterian. 



3. SCHOOL REGISTKRS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships by the County Clerk— through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools will be sent 
direct to the head Masters, upon application to the Department. 

4. PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

•Township and County Libraries are beooming the crown and glory of tbe Instita- 
tioiis of the Province/'— Xord Mffin at ths Upper Canada Provincial SxhibU 
tion, S^ptembtr, 1854. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education is prepared to appor- 
tion one hundred per cent, upon all sums which shall be raised 
from local sources by Municipal Councils and School Corpora- 
tions, for the establishment or increase of Public Libraries in 
Upper Canada, under the regulations provided according to law. 
Prison Libraries, and Teachers' County Association Libraries, 
may, under these regulations, be established by County CouncilB, 
as branch libraries. 



5. PRIZES IN SCHOOLS. 
The Chief Superintendent will grant one hundred per cent, 
upon all sums not less than five dollars transmitted to him by- 
Municipalities or Boards of School Trustees for the purchase of 
books or reward cards for prizes in Grammar and Common 
Schools. Catalogues and Forms forwarded upon application. 
Where Maps, Apparatus, Prize, or Library Books are required, 
it will be necessary to send not less than $5 for each class. 

6. NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACH- 

EBS, UNLESS THEY SUBSCJIIBB TO THE FUKD. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools in Upper Canada who may wish to avail themselves at 
any future time of the advantages of the Superannuated Com- 
mon School Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them 
to transmit to the Chief Superintendent without delay, if they 
have not already done so, their annual subscription of $4, cona- 
mencing with 1854. The law authorizing the establishment of 
this fund provides, ** that no teacher shall be entitled to share in 
the said fund who shall not contribute to such fund at least at 
the rate of one pound per annum,** No pension will be granted 
to any teacher who has not subscribed to the fund. 



ADVERT1SRMENT3 inserted in the Journal of Education for twenty- 
five cents per line, which may be remitted in postage stamps^ or otherwiae. 

TERMS: For asinjle copy of the Journal of Education, |1 per annum; 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subseriptioDB 
to commence wiih the January iQ umber, and payment in advance must ia 
ail cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12^ cents enob. 

All Communications to be addressed to J. Gkosgk Hodgiks, LL.B., 

Education Qfice, Toronto, 
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VISIT OF THE 



BRITISH 



PRINCE OF WALES TO 
NORTH AMERICA. 

VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES AND REPLIES. 

The Heir to the Throne of the British Empire visiting the 
Provinces of that empire in America is a new fact in the history 

of hoth. Never was a visit more 

graciously made, or more cordi- 
ally received. The personifica- 
tion of free monarchical govern- 
ment and the spirit of British 
North American liberty meet 
for the first time, and never was 
meeting more affectionate, or 
congratnlations and prayers 
more hearty. The representa- 
tive person of majesty, and the 
representative thousands of free- 
dom, mutually .embrace each 
other with an ardour and earn- 
estness that bespeak the strong- 
eat conviotiona auil lUe deepest 
feelings. 

WKy »« tKU f Nft fnr""^" '>"^ 
sought or expected on either 
siae. The visit is not diplo- 
matic, nor are the greetings 
those of official cliques. The 
visit is the expression of a 
Queen-mother's affection to her 
son, and a Queen-sovereign* s 
love to her free people ; and 
the reception is the spontaneous 
ovation of all ranks, classes, 
parties, and ages; the unani- 
mous, concentrated heart of our 




HIS BOTAL BiaKira 



whole country, offering its warmest tribute of love and loyalty 
to the filial representative of the most beloved of sovereigns, 
and the truest guardian of civil and religious liberty. 

The universal and cordial welcome to the Prince of Wales, 
were no prostrations of superstitious ignorance and galvanised 

serfdom before an Eastern po- 
tentate or an European despot ; 
they were the cordial homage 
of a virtuous people to parental, 
royal, and personal virtue — the 
intelligent appreciation by a free 
pepple of a principle of govern- 
ment and law, which is above 
party; which, like the sun in 
the firmament, is no less impar- 
tial than universal in its bene- 
fits. It is in this that a free 
monarchy is distinguished from 
a free republic on the one side, 
and au arbitrary despotism on 
the other — as the personifica- 
of impartial authority and su- 
preme law, and not the head of 
a party — as the impartial gimr- 
dian of j)ublic rights and free- 
nom, and not the absolute dis- 
poser of a people's religion, li- 
berties, properties, and lives. 

The visit of the Prince of 
Wales to these Provinces must 
have been one of great pleasure, 
profit, and pride to His Royal 
Highness, as it has been one of 
great interest and satisiaction 
to all classes of their inhabi- 
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tante. The interest of that visit lias been not a little increased 
by the position and character of the statesmen and other able and 
accomplished gentlemen constituting the Prince's suite. The pres- 
ence of General Bkucb — ^holding the responsible office of GrOTcmor 
to the Prince — could not fail to awaken pleasing recoUectiona in 
the minds of many hundreds in Canada. General Bruce ia 
known to be a younger brother of the Earl of Elgin ; and he was, 
as Colonel Bruce, Lord Elgin*s private secretary when Grovernor 
General of Canada. As no one Governor ever contributed so much 
to settle the system of constitutional government, develope the re- 
souroefs and form the mimicipal and educationsd institutions of 
Canada as Lord Elgin, so no officer holding the office of Col. Brnoe 
did, or perhaps could have done, so much as he did to second his 
noble brothei^s exertions, and, by his courtesy, kindness, and ability, 
to secure the respect and afiEection of aJll who ever liad intercourse 
with him. The success and advancement of both Lord Elgin and 
General Bruce since their official connexion with Canada ceased, is 
no less gratifying to the people of , this country than it is honorable 
to themselves and to Her Majesty's imperial government. 

A prominent feature of the Prince's tour in the British Provinces 
has been his welcomes by the minstrel voices of thousands of chil- 
dren, and his nimierous personal visits to educational institationa 
and his liberal remembrance of them since his departure. [See 
page 144.1 

The Addresses and Replies dehvered on the occasion of these 
visits form a very interesting collection. We here insert them, 
together with a brief account of the visits themselves. We have 
also inserted an account of those more important official acts of His 
Royal Highness, especially the act of inaugurating the Victoria 
Bridge, and in laying the comer-stone of the Puliament Build- 
ings, which were special objects of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to Canada. 

PORTEAIT OF THE PRINCE OB' WALES. 

The following is a description of the appearance of the Prince of 
Wales, taken from a London paper : — ^The Prince, although youthful 
looking, is a well proportioned and certainly a pleasant looking 
younc man. He is about medium height, and of fair complexion, 
with Drown hair, and particularly brilliant hazel eyes. He has much 
about the formation and character of his face, and particularly in 
its prevailing expression, which reminds one of his august motlier. 
His manner is easy and self-possessed. 

The New York Herald thus describes his personal appearance : — 
The Prince stands about five feet six inches in height, is slender in 
form, having a narrow head, intelligent face, large handsome eyes, 
small mouth, large nose, retreating chin, complexion rather dark, 
boyish appearance, and generally resembling his mother at about the 
time of her coronation. He is very graceful in his movements, 
unostentatious and affiikble. 

The correspondent to the Toronto Leader thus describes him : — 
Tlie Prince is mild and amiable looking ; resembling the Queen more 
than his portraits represent. His complexion is fair ; his hair light ; 
his eye steady and bright ; and his whole demeanor simple and 
natural He overdoes nothing ; and bows much leas frequently 
than the Queen in response to the acclamations of the people. His 
demeanor is piwisely what any gentleman might wish that of his 
son to be. Without looking overjoyed by the demonstrations of 
which he was the object, hjs features bore marks of contentment 
and tranquil satisfaction, as if he were well pleased with the whole 
world. The Prince is only 19 years of age. 

EDUCATION OF THE PBINCE OF WALES. 

In order to give additional interest to the following account of the 
progress of the Prince of Wales thfougli xneae FY OViiiues^w i ; aaa u 
few extracts from a sketch of the process of education of His Royal 
Highness, prepared by an English author, F. Williams, Esq. If 
Her Majesty did not discover the *' royal road to learning, she 
and Prince Albert ingeniously invented a near approach to it for 
the amusement and instruction of the earlier years of the Prince of 
Wales. The plan pursuedis worthy of attention. Mr. Williams says : 

After the birth of Queen Viof.nrin'a fiwa-k aoix, AJboirl: HAsroae^ iko 

circumstances attending the education and career of former Princes 
of Wales underwent special review. The Queen, whose education 
under an admirable mother, had fitted her to perform with equal 
grace her regal and domestic duties, appeared to feel the obligations 
imposed upon her by this important connection with the nation she 
had been called to govern, and with profound solicitude Her Majesty 
directed the nurture of the Heir Apparent, and addressed herself to 
the consideration of the best available means for assisting his pliysical 
and mental development. Retrospection showed the inefficiency, as 
well as insecurity, of the methods of instruction in the greatest 
repute. Buchanan hsid succeeded, after infinite painstaking, in 
making his pupil but an indifferent pedagogue — a less scholastic and 
more rehgious tuition made his grandson a still more indifferent 
monk . Indeed, it can safely be asserted that this mode of education 



produced two of the worst kings that ever disgraced a throne. 
Bishops have not been more succ^sful than less distinguished tutors. 
Dr. Brian Dupper, saintly character though he was, produced the 
profligate Charles II. ; and although three prelates, Drs. Ayscough, 
Hajrter, and Thomas, succeeded in making a far more oteditable 
pupil of George III., it was well known that, notwithstanding the 
possession by the latter of many kingly attributes, his mind had 
been kept too completely in a groove to render his intelligence 
sufficiently expensive to imderstand the requirements of the people 
of England. The important question of morals gave from the same 
sources anjrthing but assuring replies. Indeed the royal road to 
knowledge had been beset by as mjiny seductions as obstacles ; so 
that^ from a consideration of the past, it was scarcely possible to 
secure an education for the Prince thAt should render him a wise 
king, a sou&d scholar, or a good man. Nevertheless, those who were 
most deeply interested in the subject, felt fissured, that, by unceas- 
ing vigihuice and devoted affection, they should be able to exhibit to 
England and to the world, a Prince of Wales every way qualified to 
be pronounced worthy of his position. Mr. Gibbs. the first instructor 
sdeoted, enjoyed the confidence of the Prince Consort, and having 
from him accepted what was both a distinction and a trust, he 
applied liiwumlf to the fulfilment of his duties with the fullest sense 
of the responsibility it imposed. The royal pupil must be induced 
to learn, not forced ; and tnocef ore it became necessary to make his 
studies agreeable to him. With this object he commenced his 
educational ooiurse by excitixig the attention of the ^Prince in a 
maimer that could not fail of affording him entertainment He told 
the Prince an amusing tale, or related some ludicrous anecdote. 
The Prince evinced the usual boyish enjoyment of himiour, and 
constantly made fraah demands on the imagination and the memory 
of his instructor, perfectly unconcious that while he laufi^hed he 
learned. Some useful truths having thus been inculcateo, and a 
desire for more genertd information excited, the Prince was ^encour- 
aged to acquire knowledge by personal observation. The master 
ajid pupil proceeded togetiier to examine the ordinary phenomena 
of Natmre, and explanations were given of what was not quite 
intdligibla to the latter, in the same felicitous maimer. 

Faij^progress became evident in other directions — ^not by making 
a toil of pleasure, but by doing exactly the reverse. The Prince of 
Wales learned to draw with f acSily, and was encouraged to render the 
aooomj^hsbment useful. 

Having by this time arrived at a period when impressions of a 
more senous nature might with advantage be given to his mind, it 
was arranged that the Prince should take a tour in whsit is known 
as the Lake district of England. Among the gentlemen selected 
to attend him, was Dr. Armstrong, of the Royal Navy, who had 
been Surgeon and Naturalist of H. M. S. Investigator, that had 
been sent in seazch of Sir John Franklin, and had remained five 
years blocked up in the polar ice. Dr. Armstrong was frequently 
appealed to for tales of Arctic adventure ; but, during the tour in 
Cfumberland and Westmoreland- these intecestiiig narratives had to 
be vaoded by explanations of tne seology of the district through 
which the Prince was passing. He descended into mines and climbed 
mountains, with equal eagerness ; collected specimens of the rocks 
and metals ; sketched the scenery ; inserted in his journal an account 
of the day's adventure, or wrote home a narrative description of 
evezythiiig he had seen worthy of relation, together with such traits 
of individual character as had come under his observation. 

The tour was most successful; for with useful knowledge the 
Prince gained health and strength. He was not robust ; indeed, 
was of a &ame and constitution that sedentary habits would have 
made feeble ; but climbing on foot over the mountains, or riding 
^^"'"•^"^litlv upon h ill pony alo ng the moors, was a bracing exercise that 
hardrnog bin mu»or(v» m\n iimuiain i I'j* inngii 

The next tour made by the Prince of Wales was a foreign one. 
He already knew the general features of some of the most interest- 
ing portions of his native land. Vmm Osborno- Ka huA ^. mi^pwi 
frequent explorations of the beautiful Isle ot wight ; from Bal- 
moral had penetrated to the wildest and most picturesqpn^^-di^dct 

Kf£ uu» rT!j ,i,i — f., , Tiui» aaH.lj foMuiliaiiiry with the charms oi nature, 
his skilful preceptor had turned to profitable account, and the mind 
of the pupU had expanded with the field of observation so brightly 
and pleasantly extended before him. Now it was considered ex- 
pedieiit by his careful guardians to introduce to him an entirely nev 
set of images. 

As the tour included highly intei*osting portions of Germany, 
Frtmce and Switaerland, the geological information that could thus 
be conveyed was of a singulaSy suggestive nature. Very pleasant, 
indeed, was knowledged so obtained ; and the solid advantages the 
mind of the Prince received were much increased by the zealous 
attentions of Mr. Gibbs to realize the greatest amount of profit from 
other instructive lessons that formed a part of the day's study. 

T^e result of this tour was even more satisfactory than the pre- 
ceding. It could emdly be seen, by the reports sent home, and the 
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entries in the diary, that the mind of the Prince was benefitting 
largely by its iinrefffci*ained communion with the external world. 

That the heart of the Prince was expanding, as well as his mind, 
mi^t have been observed by the ready sympathy which he displayed 
on every occasioii tliat demanded its exercise. 

Richmond Park, near London, was next selected as a place admira- 
bly adapted for continuing the physical and mental training of the 
Prince. In thin pleasant retirement, the studies proceeded more 
systematically than hitherto ; with, however, ample recreation. 
The Prince, under the direction of a skilful oai*sman, acquired con- 
siderable proficiency in rowing, and was often seen on the Thames, 
enjoying the healthy exercise m a light boat, with a well made pan* 
of sculls. He fdso rode a good deal, and enjoyed a game at cricket 
occasionally. Under such wholesome exercise in the pure ai]^ his 
health continued good, though his muscular development did not 
progress so rapidly. About this period it was considered advisable 
thftt the Prince should enter the army, and he was ap^inted 
Colonel of Infantry. In the uniform of his rank and of his regi- 
ment, he is represented in another photograph, which has also been 
engraved on pa^e 129. 

When the Pnnce had exhausted the gratification of his Richmond 
retreat, a new expedition was planned for him, that came recom- 
mended by singular attractions. It was a voyage in the Royal 
Yacht to the coast of Ireland, with a tour to such places of interest 
in the sister island as were most readily accessible. The scenery for 
which the land of saints is deservedly famous, was sure of receiving 
justice in the sketch book and journal of the youthful traveller ; but 
there is little doubt that a nearer acquaintance vnth the personal 
characteristics of a people whose vis comica had, in his limited ex- 
perience, appeared replete with genuine humour promised a fund 
of amusement. Such anticipations were fully realised. The Prince 
made acquaintance with all the Irish lions, not forgetting the far- 
famed " Blarney Stone ;" and found in Paddy at home more than the 
fun he had expected. 

The next expedition was of the greatest interest to the scholar, 
and the Prince had acquired sufficient scholastic knowledge to feel 
its interest thoroughly. It was a tour in Italy, including a resi- 
dence in the seven-hilled city, for the nurpoae of studying its clas- 
sical antiquities, and of familiarizing tne mind of the scholar with 
the most remarkable events of Roman History. With a few well- 
aelecied attendants the Prince, under the travelling name of Baron 
Ren&ew, visited the principal Italian cities, and in due course made 
his entry into the Pontificial States. The Prince had an interview 
with the Pope, from whom he received much kindly attention, and 
every facility was afforded him foi^ pursuing his studies. Baving 
thus, from the fountain head drunk copiouiuy of Latin literature, 
the Prince soon after his arrival in England, commenced a regular 
academical training at the University of Edinburgh, where he daily 
attended the classes of the Professors, and showing a fair amount 
of application, made creditable progress in his ^'Humanities." He 
subsequently continued his cumculiun at Magdalene College, Ox- 
ford, at the same collie that had received within its walls the 
most earnest of royal students — Prince Henry. Here his education 
received every advantage which could be derived from Professors of 
world-wide celebrity in classics and in science. With such guides 
the Prince devoted himself to the higher branches of learning, with 
a degree of assiduity that could not fail of obtaining for him a fair 
advance even in the most obstruse studies. He had previously 
enjoyed the advantage of listening to the lucid explanations of 
Faraday, and the suggestive companson of Owen, so that his mind 
was in a measure prepared for thie reception of those grand philoso- 
phical truths that were now laid open to him. In tbq^ nu^'^^j^f^ 



the taste for manly sport and 



wouttuiuea 



to be nealthily 



developedr— boatmg and cricketing having the preference : but there 
was no excess in the enjoyment. It was indulged in as the natural 
inclination of youth, as well as a necessary change from sedentary 
ptamiim; ana tne t^>mx%ju appeared^ amonir his associates, quite 
content to be on the ««Mue social footing with them, and ready to 

^ar^ lii^olOU to the utmost. in.^anjc ratinnnl nnrnpntifion. — Tkm 

Prince's University career, has however been interupted by another 
and more important expedition. The last Prince of Wales did not 
leave the Island tUl after he had ascended Uie throne, and then the 
only strange coimtries His Majesty cared to visit were Hanover and 
Ireland. But the Shakesperian truth that 

** Home keeping yo\dh have ever homely lenfa," 

seems to have had extraordinary influence over the life of Prince 
Albert Edward — a beautiful influence, unquestionably, — ^and the 
object of such travels during his youth, must be obvious to every 
one. He had obtained a sufficient knowledge of the character and 
resources of modem governments ; he had been permitted to study 
the most powerful of the ancient empires, in its eminently suggest^ 
ive ruins ; he had carefully observed the various elements that 
constitute the colossal strength of his own coimtry ai home, and 



now he has to become acquainted, by personal observation, ¥rith 
those important and extensive dependencies in distant parts of the 
globe, which the- colonial policy of England liad made scarcely less 
thorouglily English than the mother country. It was wisely deter- 
mined that the first colony the Prince eOiould visit, should be the 
flourishing dependency on this side of the Atlantic that has remained 
faithful in its attachment to Britain, notwithstanding the inde- 
pendence established by a large portion of her North American 
possessions, and as wisely that he snould accept the hospitality of the 
President of the United States. 

THE PRINCE'S TOUR IN BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

niS ARRIVAL IK NBWFOXTNDULND, JULY 24th. 
(Compiled from various sources J 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on his first arrival in 
America, madehis entry into St. John's, Newfoundland, on the 
34th of July, and was received with every demonstration of joy. 
Among the most delighted of those who welcomed him, were the 
schoolchildren, who sang "with heart and voice" the noble old 
"National Anthem." On the departure of His Royal Highness, 
th^ school children again assembled to bid him farewell, in the 
words of the same grand melody. 

THE SCHOOL CHILDREN AT HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, JTTLY 30TH. 

From Newfoundland, the Prince proceeded to Halifax, in Her 
Majesty's steam-frigate Hero, 91 guns. He was accompanied by 
the Acmiiral of the JSTorth American Station, Admiral Milne, in 
Eter Majesty's ship Nile, 91 guns. He was received with every 
demonstration of joy. 

As the procession m Halifax pMsed from Granville into Barring- 
ton Street, the Prince stopped in front of the stand, which was 
completely filled with school dnldren, who sung the " National 
Anthem" a^ he approached, to which these two verses were added : 
Welcome ! our Royal guest ; , Prince of a lofty line, 
Welcome from every breast, The virtues all be thine. 

From every tongue — I Which grace our Queen : 

From hearts both warm and true, ' To her we pay tiirough thee. 
Hearts ttiat beat high for you. Love, faith, and loyalty— 
Loudly our welcome due, Homage which fits the free ! 

To thee be sung. God save the Queen ! 

Better singing there might be, but one must have lacked the better 
part of human nature to have listened to the clear voices of this 
child multitude sin^g out i^as simple welcome in the simply grand 
strains of the anthem and not have been moved by it. Some even 
were moved to tears. The appearance of the children too, the girls 
dressed in white as they sang the verses, was one of the most touch- 
ing things in the whole demonstration. A social feature in the ar- 
rangement is worthy of notice. There was a large number of negro 
children, and with the exception of some attempt at classification at 
one end, white and black ^ere genetally mixed together. 

KIKO'S 0OLL1M2E, WINDSOR, NOVA SCOTIA, AUOXT8T 2nD. 

From Halifax the Prince reached Windsor by railway, where he 
was received with a right loyal welcome. Windsor being a Univer- 
sity town, the principal mottoes were : 

** Principia est virtus nosse swa!^^ 
Over the principle arch — 

^'Moerfria ipsa atque iacta exuUan^!" 
But on the front of anotb^r lirMMo was tho vory plain motto-— 

" God bless our Prince f" 
lUTothiug could have been better than those plain Saxon words. On 
his arrival at Windsor, the following address was presented to him : 
'* May it please yoiur Royal Highness, — We, the loyal inhabitants 
of the township of Windsor, of the county of Hants, in the province 
of Nova Scotia, beg leave to approach your Royal Highness to 

on this happy occasion tlie loyal feelings of the oldest Universily 
town in her Majesty's wide extended colonial possessions, we view 
it as our hifi^est privilege and singular honor to be permitted to 
greet yom: Royal Highness in the immediate neighborhood of an 
institution founded by His Majesty King George the Jhird, the 
august and illustrious ancestor of your Royal Highness. Believing 
that the University of Windsor has continued during successive 
years to answer the wise and benevolent purposes of its founder, 
and knowing that in King's College, under the royal charter then 
granted have been educated in religion, in literature and in science 
a great number of the clergy, many of the most distingished mem- 
bers of the bench and bar in this and the neighboring colonies, many 
mihtary men, whose heroic achievements have been widely celebrated, 
and several others, including members of the different religious 
denominations, equally conspicuous in the various walks of life, all 
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of whom have ever manifested the firmest allegiance to the British 
throne and government. But we are aware that your Royal High- 
ness has only a few moments to bestow for this brief but ever memo- 
rable occasion. We are extremelygratef ul, and we ho pe tliat your 
Royal Highness' visit to Nova Scotia may be agreeable to your 
Royal Highness, as it is most welcome and most gratifying to us ; 
and that on your happy return to Windsor Castle and to the re- 
nowned University in which your Royal Highnes is enrolled, your 
Royal Highness may convey to Her Gracious Majesty, our beloved 
Queen, the assiurance of the sentiments of inviolable loyalty to the 
throne and of affectionate veneration for the constitution, which 
pnervade all ranks and classes of Her Majesty's subjects in this por- 
tion of her dominions ; and not least, the youth of oiur University, 
educated in a town whose fortress was honored by the presence and 
still bears the name of Her Majesty's illustrious rather. 

The Princess Reply : 
"Gentlemen, — ^The address which you have presented to me de- 
mands my acknowledgments. It is a pleasm'e to me to visit, even 
though it be but in passing, this seat of learning in British North 
America ; to find that the sons of these provinces are successfully 
pursuing, within the precints of your town, the studies which 1 
have myself abandoned, only for a time, that I might come to these 
lands. I thank you for your kind recollection of my grandfather, 
and for your loyal sentiments." 

SCHOOL OHILDBEN AT ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, AUGUST 3bD. 

From Nova Scotia the Prince proceeded to New Brunswick. 
Inside the gate of the Prince's residence at St. John, were two 
thousand school-children, the boys in black and the girk in white, 
who sang the " National Anthem," and strewed bouquets on the 
roadway. The two following verses of the anthem were added : 

Hail ! Prince of Brunswick's line, 



Through every changing scene, 
O Lord ! preeerve the Queen, 

In health to reign. 
Her heart inspire and move 
With wisdom from above. 
And in a nation's love, 

Her throne maintain. 



New Brunswick shall be thine ; 

Firm has she been. 
Still loyal, true, and brave, 
Here England's flag shall wave, 
And Britons pray to save, 

A nation's Heir. 



The Prince was delighted, and came out and walked up and 
down the path with his suite, bowing to the children. It was a 
very pretly sight, as the children cheered and clapped their hands ; 
but as the Prince, contrary to expectation, aliffhted from his carriage 
at the gateway, many of the children behind had not an opportunity 
of seeing him, and were thus most bitterly disappointed. The fact 
was no sooner made known to His Royal Highness, than with a 
readiness which speaks much for his kindness of heart, he imme- 
diately consented to walk down the avenue, and thus gratify the 
dear little fellows. Those who had previously been behind, were 
then brought forward, and after a few minutes delay, the Prince 
appeared. The last of the verses above quoted waa simg a second 
time, and the youngsters pleased with having accomplished the 
object of their visit, departed delighted to their homes, under the 
guidance of their careful teachers. The procession, headed by the 
children, then marched away, and the Prince returned to the house. 

THE PBINOB AT QUEBEC, AUaUST 18tH. 

From New Brunswick the Prince proceeded to Prince Edward 
Island, thence to Gasp^, where he arrived on the 12th of August, 
and was there welcomed to Canada by the Government. From 
Gasp^ he proceeded up the SiiguenfljLxiifir._ARd^enceto Quebec. 

The 18th of August will in future be a memorableday m l&nadia 
annals. On that day His Royal Highness visited the ancient capitol 
of Canada, and was received with heartfelt pleasure by the midti- 
tudes who had assembled from all parts of Canada to welcome their 
future King, and the son of their illustrious Queen. The corres- 
pondent of the New York Commercial Advertiser thus relates the 
scene at the landing of the Prince. — At half past three, the " Hero " 

with iihe I>oyn.1 (tfj).ni1n.rH at fKa Timin, uoooxn.pfiL'n.iooL \>y a lov^** flo'faLllA 

of steamers and small boats, arrived and cast anchor in tne centre 
of the stream opposite the wharf, amid hearty cheers from the 
sailors and officers of the advance fleet and the crowds on the 
wharves and steamers and a salute from the cannon stationed on 
the heights of Point Levi, opposite Quebec. As soon as the anchor 
was dropped, the holiday flaes were run up. At the same moment 
the bands on the '* Nile" and the various steamboats struck up the 
National Anthem, and the strains sounded grandly to the listener's 
on the wharves, the sound being mellowed by the distance, and the 
water. Shortly before four o'clock, the remainder of the fleet 
arrived and cast anchor. It was a flne sight as these noble war ships 
with a grace equal to that of a swan, swmig round on their anchors. 
Punctually at four o'clock the whole of the six war vessels manned 
their yards, which had been already decorated with flags. Tlie 



royal standard was lowered from the mainmast of the Hero, and the 
band thereon playing the National Anthem, informed all the expec- 
tant crowd on the shore that the Prince had left the vessel, and in 
a few seconds a beautiful white boat with the royal standard at its 
bow, appeared on the water followed by two others containing the 
Admiral and naval officers of the Royal squadron. As the royal 
boat passed the other boats of the flotilla, it was saluted by the 
rowers raising their oars high in the air, and the Prince cordially 
noticed each ^ute by raising his cocked hat The Prince landed at 
the Champlain market wharf, amid a deafening salute from the gunB of 
the citadel, the six war vessels, the grand battery, the artillery on 
Durham terrace, and on the heights of Point Levi, opposite, the 
smaller cannon in the possession of several loyal civilians, the 
screaming of the steam vessels in the harbor, the chiming of bella^ 
and the hurrahs and vivas of an excited crowd who shouted nearly 
as loud as the noise of the cannon. The efiect of this scene on. 
some of the spectators was very strange, the tears of joy roQing 
down the cheek of many a loyal hearted man and woman, while 
visible emotion marked the features of every one. As the Prince 
ascended to the main wharf from the boat, the Governor General 
advanced bareheaded to meet the ro3ral guest, and the Piinoe, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and in fact the whole of the party, alao 
with uncovered heads, walked along the carpeted wharf, the band 

? laying the National Anthem while the soldiers presented arms, 
'o those who witnessed the whole scene from the Durham Terrace 
and ramparts, the sight was inexpressibly grand and impressive, and 
will long be rememl^red by every one who was present. 

THE PBINCB WBLCOMED TO OAKABA BT THE LEaiSLATUBB. 

On Tuesday, August 2lBt, the Prince received and replied to 
addresses from both houses of the Legislature. Want of space 
prevents the insertion of the addresses ; part, however, wiU be found 
on page 134. We give the Prince's reply to each address, as follows : 

Eeply to the LegislaHve Council Address: 

'' Gentleuek, — From my heart I thank you for this address, 
breathing a spirit of love and devotion to your Queen, and of kindly 
interest m me aa her representative on thia occasion. At every step 
of my progress through the British Colonies, and now more forcibly 
in Canada, 1 am impressed with the conviction that 1 owe the over- 
powering cordiality of my reception to my connection with her to 
whom, under Providence, I owe eveiythinfi", my sovereign and 
parent. To her I shall with pride convey the expression of your 
loyal sentiments, and if at some future period — so remote 1 trust 
that I may aUude to it with less pain — ^it shall please God to place 
me in that closer relation to you which you contemplate, I cannot 
hope for any more honorable distinction than to earn for myself 
such expressions of generous attachment as I now owe to your 
appreciation of the virtues of the Queen. Few as yet have been 
the days which I have spent in your country, I have seen much to 
indicate the rapid progrcKss and rature greatness of United Canada. 
The infancy of this Province has resembled in some respects that of 
my native island, and as in centuries gone by, the mother coimtry 
combined the several virtues of the Norman and Anglo-Saxon races, 
BO 1 may venture to anticipate in the matured character of Canada 
the united exceUencies of her double ancestry. Most heartily I 
respond to your desire that the ties which bind together the Sovereign 
and the Canadian people may be strong and enduring." 

Reply to the House of Assembly : 

"Gbntlbmbn, — No answer that I can return to your Address 
will s ufficienty convey my thanks to you or express the pleasure 
mmuix I. u. ^ • .a t^y^ the nim iifffltntinnn ftf loyalty and affection 
to the Queen, my motner, by""WTittar-it u« >. M . > ^J3een met upon my 
arrival in this Province. As an Enghshman 1 recognise vriiOi pride 
in those manif estation«i your sympathy with the great nation from 
which so many of you trace yoiur origin, and with wlnVh yrt« pfhnrp 
the honors of a glorious history. In naaiysooUxg you, however, as 
an Emrlishman, I do not forget that some of iny- £«aiow:-8iibjocta 
Uo^o «r^ tto^, of «^y o^v» blood. To ih«m sJflo an especial acknowledge- 
ment is due, and I receive witli peculiar gratification the proof of 
their attachment to the Crown of England. They are evidences of 
tiieir satisfaction with the equal laws imder which they live and of 
their just confidence that, whatever be their origin, all Canadians 
are alike objects of interest to their Sovereign and her people. 
Canada may be proud that within her limits two races of different 
language and habits are united in the same legislature by a common 
loyalty and are bound to the same constitution by a common 
patriotism. But to all of you, and to the three millions of British 
subjects of whom you are the representatives, 1 am heartily thank- 
ful for your demonstration of good-will. I shall not readily forget 
the mode in which I have been received while amongst you. I 
regret that the Queen has been unable to comply with your anxious 
desire that she would visit this portion of her Empire. Already 
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liad proofs of the affectionate devotion which would have attended 
ber progress been ffiven ; but I shall make it my first as it will be 
my most pleasing duty upon my return to England, to convey to 
her the feelings of love and gratitude to her person and her rule 
which you have expressed on this occasion, and the sentiments of 
liearty welcome which you have offered to me, her son. " 

At the conclusion of the replies His Royal Highness knighted the 
^Speakers of both Houses, — who are now Sir Narcisse Belleau and 
Sir Henry Smith. 

LAVAL UmVEBglTY, QUXBEO, AUGUST 22nD. 

At noon this day the Prince visited the Laval University, and, 
in the reception-room, he received and replied to addresses from 
ihe Roman Catholic Bishops of Canada, and from the University. 
Few persons are aware how large and beautiful a room the Univer- 
sity of Laval possesses ; and on this occasion, with its floor magni- 
ficently carpeted with costly Brussels carpeting ; a throne, en- 
circled with gold damask curtains, and surmounted with a crown 
and a Prince of Wales' plume, from which drooped festoons of arti- 
ficial grape-vine ; with sofas and chairs orderly arranged around ; and 
with its galleries crowded with visitors. His Royal Highness passed 
along the Grand Battery, which was converted into a shrubbery of 
^ruce, and amidst the cheers of those assembled he entered the 
main portals of the Laval building, the band playing ** God save the 
Queen. *' He and his suite, in their morning aiemes, walked the 
whole length of the reception-hall to the raised dais in front of the 
throne, preceded by the Vicars of the University in their robes, 
with gola and silver wands of office. 

The first address, from the Bishops, was read in French, by 
Bishop Baillarge, of Quebec ; and in English, by Biihop Horan, of 
Kingston. The next address was that from tiie Faculty of the 
University, who advanced in order, clad in their black gowns, re- 
lieved by scarlet edgings, and fastened by scarlet tassels. It, too, 
was read in French and English as follows : — '^ May it please your 
Royal Highness, — It is with feelings of the greatest respect that 
the members of the Laval University beg leave to lay at the feet of 
your Royal Highness their homage and the expression of their live- 
liest gratitude. They are happy to see within its walls the heir 
apparent of a vast Empire, the eldest son of a noble Queen, whose 
domestic and public virtues the world acknowledges, and loudly 
proclaims the worthy representative of that Gracious Queen to 
whom this University is mdebted for the charter of its erection, 
charged with the mission of receiving, in the name of our august 
Sovereign, the homage of her faithful subjects. Your Royal High- 
ness wiU, we fondly hope, deign to accept the expression of the 
deep gratitude with which we are filled towards Her Majesty. Act- 
uated by this feeling, we pray your Royal Highness to believe that 
the professors and alumni of this institution will make it their 
constant endeavor to prove themselves worthy of the Royal favor. 
This, the first and only Trench Canadian University thus honored 
with the royal protection will be a lasting monument of the desire 
of Her Majesty to provide for the happiness of all her subjects, 
while it will form a new tie between their fellow subjects of French 
origin and the mother country, to whose care we have been commit- 
ted by Divine Providence. It is true that unUke Alma Mater 
Oxford, where your Royal Highness has been pleased to matriculate, 
oiur existence cannot be counted by centuries, our alumni are but 
few, our libraries, our museiun, our collections offer nothing to 
excite the curiosily of your Royal Highness, accustomed to visit the 
antique institutions of Europe. Our beginning is but humble, oiu* 
hopes are in the future. We trn^* T « , '-*'"f ''. 'i^wmiw ot the 
Colony which, under tne protection of England, is m the enjoyment 
of peace and abundance, whilst other countries are distracted by 
violant convulsions. We trust in the future of that glorious metro- 
jwUs wlwms mfluoiiou. iii nn "Miielify-intfae civilized world. We place 
our tru»t in the orotection and justice of that august Quoen to 
vrh^^rx. w «.ie mdebted for so sifflal a mark of benevolenc e. We 
also place our trust in the yotmg Fnnc6 WA6U1 Flfdtldence wiiri5air 



one day to give on the throne the examples of all those royal virtues 
he has inherited from the most gracious of Sovereigns, and the 
noblest of mothers. " 

The Frhux^s BeplY: 

His Royal Highness replied to both of these addresses, in 
EngHah, as follows: ^'I accept with the greatest satisfiiction the 
welcome which you offer me in your own name, as the Roman 
CathoUc Bishops of the Province of Canada, and on behalf of your 
clergy ; and I assure yon that I feel deeply the expression of 
your loyalty and affection for the Queen. I rejoice to think that 
obedience to the laws and submission to authority, which form the 
bond of all societv and the condition of all the civilized world, 
are supported and enforced by your teaching and example. The 
awuranoe that yon enjoy the free exercise of your religion, and 
that you partake in the benefit and protection of tiie British consti- 



tution, is a pledge that your hearts and those of your fellow-subjects, 
of whatever origin they may be, will ever be united in the feelings 
you have now expressed of attachment to the Crown of Great 
Britain. I acknowledge with gratitude the earnest prayer which 
you offer to Almighty God in my behalf, and 1 trust that my future 
course will be such as will best promote the welfare of tlus great 
Province and of its inhabitants. To you, gentlemen, who are 
engaged within the walls of this building in the education of the 
youth of the country, I also tender my thanks. I trust that your 
University may continue to prosper, and that in future years its 
sous may look upon the days they have spent under your instruction 
with the same gratitude and sense of the benefit they have enjoyed 
as I and others feel towards the more ancient institutions of my 
own land." 

After the above ceremony the Pnnce was conducted through the 
rooms of the building to see the Library, Museum and Cabinets of 
various kinds, almost all of which are as yet in a very incomplete 
state. 

THE PRINCB AT MONTREAL, AUGUST 25tH. 

At the Haymarket Square, the school children were assembled 
to welcome the Prince by singing the National Anthem. He visited 
no educational institution here, but the President of the McGiU 
University Society made application to him through the Duke of 
Newcastle, that permission might be granted to plant in the gjnwi- 
uatee' walk of the University Groundfi, an Elm, Maple, or Pine 
tree, to be called **the Prince's Tree," stating that it was the custom 
of each graduate upon ioining the Society, to plant his ti-ee tliere. 
A reply was returned that His Royal Highness would be happy to 
have his visit so commemorated. 

UNIVBBSITV of mo JILL COLLEGE, MONTREAL, AUGUST 27tH. 

Among the addresses presented at the Levee vras the following 
one from the University of McGil College : 

May it please Your Royal Highness,— We, the Governors, 
Prin<npal and Fellows of the University of McGill College beg 
leave to congratulate your Royal Highness on the safe arrival which 
Divine Providence has granted you in this distant part of the 
Empire, and to express our gratitude to Her Majesty the Queen 
and Your Royal Highness for the condescension and graciousness 
impUed in this visit to Her Majesty's subjects in Canada. We call 
to i^membmnce, with great satisfaction on the present occasion, 
that we owe it to the Imperial Government, from the interest 
which it has taken in education in this part of the dominions of 
our Sovereign, that the University with which we are connected 
possesses the Royal Charter, which gives authority to its public acts 
for the advancement of sound learning and science. And, although 
this University, the oldest in Canada, may be said to be still in its 
infancy, and in this, as well as on account of the obstacles which in 
a new country impede its progress, does not bear comparison with 
the venerable institutions of the like nature in the mother country, 
particuburly with that of which Your Royal Highness is an Alumnus, 
we nevertheless beg to assure Your Royal Highness that it possesses 
in common with them the affection and sense of obligations that 
are due to our Sovereign Lady the Queen, and the happy part of 
the Empire over which She immediately reigns. We pray that 
Your Royal Highness may find this present visit in every way 
agreeable and fruitful of pleasing thoughts throughout many years 
to come. His Royal Highness expressed his thanks for the address, 
by a written communication through his Grace the Duke of New- 
otMVie. 

INAUGURATION OP THE VICTORIA BRIDGB, AUGUST 25tH. 

The following account is chiefly taken from the letter of the 
Timet^ correspondent : — The Victoria Bridge at Montreal, is, be- 
yond all doubt, the greatest engineering work in the whole world. 
The Menai Bridge is a noble structure, yet only the germ of the 
Kiiw fc iA o M l*um 3 »^^ lop » 4 i o ito- fiiU^it. BrunnTs great .bridge at 
Saltash is remarkable for the wonderful skill with which it over- 
comes obstadee which were, in fact, almost created that the engineer 
might have the pleasure and merit of vanquishing them. Roebling's 
Buspension-bridge, over the Rapids of Niagara — ^the most ingenious, 
and, perhaps even the most beautiful bridge of its kind in the 
world, but no fair comparison can be drawn between it and the 
Victoria, when the former is only 800 feet long and the latter more 
than 9,000. To* appreciate the Victoria Bridge, to do justice to its 
grand conception, tne visitor should look at the St. Lawrence in 
winter, when milUons of tons of floating ice come crushing down 
it, and in summer when ( . 3il at its lowest ebb the current flows like 
a sluice, at the rate of seven miles an hour. He .should remember 
that the whole of its bed is a mere quicksand, strewed over the 
bottom with gigantic boulders, weighing 25 and 30 tons, that the 
depth of water is nowhere less than 25 feet, and that the stream at 
thu point is two miles wide. When any one takes the trouble to 
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think quietly over the nature of these obstacles, and then looks up 
at the lofty rib of iron, which stretches hi^h in air from shore to 
shore, he must be more or less than human if he does not regard it 
as the grandest and most successful engineering work which the 
world has yet seen. After all the bridge is by no means an imposing 
structure. Its height from the water and its immense length gave 
it more the appearance of a gigantic girder than a bridge. Viewed 
at sunset, when its dull tints are brightened into red, and with 
Montreal as a backgroimd, with aU its tin rooh and steeples glittering 
like silver in the sun, it looks well enough, though never much more 
than an iron footpath to the picturesque city beyond ; and few can 
believe at the first glance that it is really more than five times longer 
and bigger than the longest bridge ever yet constructed. 

The piers were formed by forcing down coffer dams of wood in 
the exact places where the foundations were to be laid, then driving 
rows of piles round these, and filling in between the two with wads 
of clay, forced down till they were watertight. The water inside 
the coffer dam was then pumped out by steam pumps, and the work 
of clearing out the gravel and mud, and laying the masonry down 
on the very rock, commenced. Quicksands let in the water to such 
an extent that no pumps 
could keep the coffer dams 
empty, and tiers upon tiers 
of piles had to be driven all 
round them till the subter- 
ranean communication was 
cut off at last. At other 
times huge boulders were in 
the way, and divers liad to 
be employed for months in 
the bed of the river, secur- 
ing chains to these rough 
masses before they could ^^ 
be hooked up and taken S ' 
away. When all was cleai* 
and progressing well, the 
mere force of the swift cur- 
rent would sometimes de- 
stroy the dams, and masses 
of floating ice in one short 
wiuter^s day laid waste the 
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labour of a whole summer. Some of the piers were destroyed by 
ice and quicksands as often as six or seven times year after year ; 
and on the averctge of the whole twenty-four piers, the works of 
each one were actually destroyed thrice. At last the piers got 
above water, and were faced towards the set of the current with a 
long massive wedge of granite masonry, strong and sharp enough 
to divide even the icefields of the St. Lawrence. The dangerous 
rapidity of the stream made it impossible that the tubes coidd be 
buQt on shore, floated out on rafts, and then raised to their posi- 
tions in one piece, as was the case with the bridge at MenaL So 
the whole tube was first actually built in England, and sent out 
piece- meal, with every plate-bar and angle-iron numbered with 
such minute exactness, that, as far as putting tc^ether was con- 
cerned, there was no more difliculty than with a ohikl's toy. Thus, 
with the assistance of a temporary scaffolding stretched between 
the piers, tube after tube was slowly built across the centre, where 
the great span of three hundred and fifty feet comes. As may be 
imagined, the work of building this across with no supports ht>m 
below, presented a series of engineering difficulties, such as have 
never yet been encountered in any piece of iron-work that was ever 

. put together. Mr. Hodges, 

however, persevered and 
triumphed nere, as he had 
done elsewhere, and at 
length at the close of last 
year, five years after the 
commencement of the work, 
the first stone and iron 
bridge over the St. Law- 
rence was completed. It 
was tested with a strain 
more than ten times great- 
er than any which the or- 
dinary exigencies of traffic 
can ever bring upon it. 
The deflection of the centre 
tube under this great pres- 
sure was little more than 
an inch, which recovered 
itself the instant the load 
was removed from off it. 




ThefoUowmg i7iteredifig partictUars of the Victoria Bridge, a^kd the mai&riaU med in its construction^ are e/n«f yiveu ; 



Firgt itone No. 1 Pier, laid 9(Hh July, 1864. 

First paMenger train pasted, 17th December, 1859. 

Total length of Bridge, 9184 feet lineal. 

Number of Spans, 26— M of 248 feet, and one of 880 feet. 

Height ttom snrfiKW of water to underside of centre tube, fiO feet. 

Height fh)m bed of river to top of centre tube. 106 feet. 

Greatest depth of water, 22 feet. 

General rajndity of current, 7 miles an hour. 

Cubic feet of Masonry, 3,000,000. 

Cubic feet of timber, used in temporary work, SL260,000. 

Cubic yards of day used in puddflng dams, 146,000. 

Tons of iron in tubes, sty 8260. 

ADDRISSSSS TO THE F&INCE FBOM THE LEQISLATUBE AND FROM THE 
GRAND TKUNK RAILWAY, AND OERBMONY OP THE 
INAUGURATION. 

As the Legislature had invited the Prince to formally open the 
Victoria Bridge, both houses in their addresses to His Royal High- 
ness at Quebec, thus referred to the great work. That of the 
Legislative Council contained thia paraprrnph, • " ThnnyTi fho 
formal opening of that great work, the Victoria Bridge, known 
throughout the world as the most gigantic effort in modem times 
of engineenng skill, has been made a special occasion of Your 
Royal Highness' visit, and proud are we Canadians of it, we yet 
venture to hope that you will find in Canada, many other evidences 
of greatness and progress to interest you in the welfare and advance- 
ment of your future subjects. 

The address of the Ijegiaiative Assembly contained a similar 
paragraph, as follows : ** The approaching opening of the Victoria 
Bridge by your Royal Highness has been 2ie more immediate cause 
of your present visit to Canada, and we trust you will find in that 
stupendous work the most striking evidence in which the capital 
and skill of the Mother Country have united with the energy and 
enterprise of the Province in overcoming natural obstacles of the 
most formidable character. " The replies of His Royal Higibness 
will be found on page 132. 

The following address was presented to the Prince at the inaugu- 
ration, by the Directors of the Grand Trunk Railway : 

May it please your Royal Highness, — The Directors of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company of Canada, beg leave to oflfer to your Ro^al 
Highness a respectful welcome to the Province. The Canadian 
Parliament has made the completion of the Victoria Bridge, the 



Number of rivets, 2JH)0,000, 

Acres of painting on tubes, one coat 80, four coats 120 acres. 

Force employed in construction from the middle of May ^ the middle 
of November : 

aSJS*!!!^:.!!'.*!^.™^.!!!!::^ 7«} 12,000 tons. 

Manned by 600 miiors. 

In stone quarries 450 men. 

On works, artisans, ike. ... 2000 men. 

Total 3040 men, 142 horses, and 4 locomotives. 

occasion on which to invite our most gi-acious Sovereign to visit her 
Canadian possessions, and, in welcoming your Royal Highness to 
Canada as her representative, they have referred with just pride to 
this great work as evidence of the results achieved through the union 
of British capital and skill, with Canadian enterprise and progress. 
The Victoria Bridge, as your Royal Hi^liness is aware, has been 
constructed in the face of the greatest engineering difficulties. It is 
-linlr ni olaypn Imndrgd inUes of railway, extending 



from the extreme Western limi^~^Tr^?gin»0Ui nwuJy tn its Eastern 
boundary, and also affording an outlet to Provincial trade to the 
Atlantic when the rigour of oiu- climate closes the natural channel 
by the Saint Lawrence. This trreat national iiig^^way i.«« u^^>> 
carried through by a vast outlay of Bntian cttuitoj, fostered by the 
most wise poUcy and generous aid of the Canadian "^«i4i*««^Mit.. ^wj^ 
AB nnw o*>mplAf^rl, will *i*:»^roiopo an^ i^romot© uot ouly the inter- 
change of commerce and intercourse between the various districts of 
this widely extended Province, but will also secure to it a large 
share of the rapidly increasing trade of the West. Canada now 
possesses a complete system of railway communication, combined 
with an internal navi^tion of unrivalled extent ; ai»i, in your 
future progress to the West^ your Royal Highness will observe the 
best evidence of the wisdom and energy which have thus been 
applied to the development of the resources of this great Province. 
The Directors have now to express their profound gratitude to their 
most gracious Sovereign and to your Royal Highness for your con- 
sideration in honouring this enterprise with your presence, and they 
pray that your RoyS Highness vriXL now be pleased finally to 
inaugurate the completion of the Victoria Bridge, and thus to permit 
the greatest engineering work of modem days to be associated with 
the auspicious occasion of the first visit of the Heir Apparent.of the 
Throne to her Msgesiy's loyal Province of Cani^U^. 
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The Prince's Beply. 

Gentlemen, — It is with mingled feelingii of mtification at the 
duty which I am called upon to undertake, ana admiration of the 
magnificent spectaicle of sucoeMful science which ia before me, that 
I proceed to comply with your inyitaticm, amU in the name of the 
Queen, to inaugurate a woric as unaurpMied by the grandeur of 
Egypt or of Bome, as it ia unrivalled by the inventive genius of 
of these days of ever-active raiterprise. I regret that the great man, 
whose name is now doubly enioUed in that page of my countiy's 
history in which its worthies are inscribed, has not lived to see this 
day. I regret that ill health prevents tiie presence of another who 
labored with him to plan and execute this vast desun ; but to them 
and to the eminent firm and those employed by mem, in carrying 
out the works, no leas than to your oounttymen, whose energetic 
exertions first gave birth to the scheme of which this bridge is the 
consummation, the thanks of the great community of North 
America are due. Your Sovereign has testified her appreciation of 
the magnitude and importance of the enterprise, by deputing me to 
come so far to commemorate on the spot, on her behalf, tiie oompletien 
of a monument of engineering skill, whidi will, henceforth, bear 
her name, and covey to future generations another proof, in addition 
to the many which exist, of the successful industry of the great 
people committed to her rule. May this ceremony be auspicious to 
all concerned. May the Railway and this Bridge, which is its con- 
necting link, realise all the expectationa of its promotersy and 
continue throughout the great future of this Province a source of 
permanent and ever increasing prosperity." 

The mere ceremony of opening a bridge is very much the same 
at all places. There was a platform covered witli scarlet cloth, aud 
a little scaffolding, from which hung a ponderous slab of granite, 
the last stone required to complete the maboury of this marvellous 
undertaking. The Prince with all his suite, and attended by the 
chief members of the Canaduui Grovemment, came at 2 o'clock in 
a beautifully-constructed open railway car specially built for the 
occasion. AU along the route by the side of the track were seats, 
which were occupied by numbers of well dressed genflemen and 
elegantly attired ladies. Near the portals of the Bridge the train 
passed between trophies of locomotive wheels and mechanical 
devices. The Prince's car paused just before entering the tube — 
within the massive waDs. Where the passengers, chiefly the mem- 
bers of Parliament and friends, disembarked, and took their 
assigned places — some below on a level witii the track — some above 
on uie*top of the walls — some again near the platform to which 
His Royu Highness was to mount and lay the stone, and over which 
was 

inscription, — '* Jfinis c(n'<mat opiis. 
ing outbursts of enthusiasm. 

Laying the last stone was soon accomplished. The Prince patted 
the bed of mortar, and the mass of granite was slowly lowered 
into its resting place. It was a solemn afiair, and seined like 
laying a tombstone over the grave of £17,000,000. The Prince then 
entered his car agabi, and proceeded through tiie bridffe, which 
bellowed and rumbled like thunder as the tram progressed, and the 
openins^ by which it had entered grew smaller and smaller till it only 
shone faintly in the distance like a pale blue star. At last a dim 
twilight appeared ahead, and the engme gradtially stopped. It was 
in the centre of the bridge where the Prince was to drive the last 
rivets. His Royal Highness went outside to one of the openings 
in the masoni^ of the centre tower, and looking down on the St. 
Lawrence rushing past in one grand stream far below, sweeping 
-imder the bridge in eddies and whirjr'^';'-/ «- w-i-ix-ts,^'*** "***« 
»pirta of ar^gry iotmxt m> Utey touched the sharp edges of the gramte 
masonry. None coidd look down on this great river, and then 
look along the sides of the iron tube which tapered away at each 
And in trua diflta nce till it g ftfttiiftfi a mere reed of metal, without 
feeling astoundocruOl uiAy how such a design was ever carried out, 
but how i* -— M ever have been conceived as practicaUe. 

The trowel bore on tha in>i<<w *li> <^n««Wg iinminitiiM i t<g>e 

commemorate the completion of the Victoria Bridge by His Royal 
Highness Albert Bdward, Prince of Wales. Montreal, 1860." On 
the reverse side was au engraving of the bndge. The handle waa 
wrought into tiie form of a beaver, whieh was attached to the blftda 
by a Prince of Wales' plume— 4he edges of the blade being deco- 
rated with a border of the rose, eihamrock, thiatie, and maple lei^ 

The formahty of completing the bridge waa now gone tiuoiudi. 
Foiv rivets had been left unfinished, and these were clceed with 
iron b<rfts by two workmen. The hist, a silver rivet, was dindied 
by the Prince himself. The two workmen wielded their tvsmendous 
hammers with a din that was awful, tiie rkh unifonnaof the Prince 
and suite, half hidden in the gloom, and softened down by the 
wreaths of thick wood-smoke which curled from the funnel of the 
engine in the bacl^ground — ^the little ^^impae through the opening 
into the bri^^t sunlight, the St. Lawrenoei, far beneath — ^the flaunt- 
ing decorations and ahining toofB of Montreal beyond the river—- 



a richly draped golden fringed aroh, with the appropriate 
ription, — " Finis c(n'<mat op\is.^ He was received with deafen- 



all made a striking subject for a picture. At length the last ii*on 
rivets were fixed, and the last of all, a silver one, was inserted. 
The Prince took the hammer, and, heavy as it was, prepared to 
wield it stoutly ; Mr. Hodges adjusted the silver knob, and with 
some stout, resounding blows, the Prince finished the last rivet in 
the Victoria Bridge. Soon every one there, got back into the car, 
which went on through the tuimel to the other side of the river, 
where a magnificent view of Montreal could be gained. Here the 
party remained for a few minutes, and Mr. Blackwell, in the name 
of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, presented the Prince with 
a beautiful gold medal, executed by Wyon, commemorative of the 
occasion. The suite were presented with similar ones, but in silver. 
The Royal car then returned through the briclgo to one of the 
large workshops of the company, where a splendid lunch had been 
prepared. At its conclusion the healths of the Queen, Pnnce 
Consort, aud Prijice of Wales were given and acknowledged with 
almost uproaiious demonstrations of loyal welcome. The Prince 
bowed his acknowledgments ; and, almost as soon as the cheeiing 
had subsided, he himself rose to give a toast, and the deepest 
silence of course prevailed. '*I propose," said he, and liis clear 
voice waa i^inctly audible to the furthest comer of the great 
room, " The health of the Governor General — success to Canada and 
prosperity to the Grand Trunk Railway." At this tlie cheering was 
renewed with vigour, while the band struck up the beautiful melody 
which has become national in Lower Canada, * * A la claire Fontaine." 
The Prince then quitted the table to receive an address from the 
workpeople on the railway, by whom agiiin a tremendous reception 
was given. In fact, cheors seemed to tire tKe ear, for through the 
whole day they never once stopped. The Prince then passed through 
tiie workshops, where all the machines were goiiip: at full speed, 
with their lathe-bands decorated with rosettes, and every pai-t of 
the machinery covei-ed with little phnnes ai>d bunches of flowers, 
wliich kept wnirling round like silent fireworka Only a short stay 
was made here, aud the Prince returned at once to his residence, 
and in the evening Montreal illuminated. It was one of the beat 
and most general illuminations with which the Prince had yet been 
received. Every one of the streets waa a perfect blaze of hght, 
and fireworks were going ofT in all directions. 

COLLEGE OF ST. HYACINTHK, AUGUST 29TH. 

From Montreal the Prince proceeded by railway to St. Hyacinthe 
and Sherbrooke. At the entrauoe to the St. Hyacinthe College- 
grounds, a triumphal arch of handsome proportions had been raised. 
It bore the following inscription : 

^^ UlfUeUigence^ grandie par HiistruAMon ^jouvenye U vnonde.*' 

The distance between the station and the college was about a mile, 
and along the entire route the crowd of spectators was dense and 
uninterrupted. Avast balcony of verdiu-e had been erected in front 
of the college which bore the following words : 
''''ikdui a notre roi futur ! " 
and was decorated with an immenae number of small flags of every 
colour, bearing inscriptions pleasantly and happily applicable to the 
occasion. His Royal Highness was received on the steps leading to 
the college doors by the Superior of the Hoiwe, accompanied by a 
numerous body of the clergy of the diocese. On ascending to the 
CoUege Hall, which was very handsomely decorated, a species of 
throne elevated upon a dais was found prepared for the Prince's use. 
At each end of the hall were inscriptions done in golden letters, to 
p«v|>oKaa%o iKo xxkoxxxovj of th«3 hououT that day Conferred upon the 
CoUege. The first, facing the Prince's seat, and was as follows : 

** IIL K<d : SepUwh : MDCCCLX." 
^^ Perpetuum deciis, alma diesy his cedvbus offers," 
The other, above His Royal Highness' throne, was : 

" JVon. Atiglica qtwuda/tn vUo se tantum teUiis jactabU alumiio" 

Hi«..-B^)9al» Hithafias .iiaving taken his seat, — the Governor 

General on his right, the Duke of Kewcastle on his left — and all the 
clergy standing in order on either side of the hall, various municipal 
addresses were presented. The Superior then presented the follow- 
ing address of the Cdlege, which was graciously received by His 
Royal Highness, and handed by him to his Grace of Newcastle, 
who was to forward a reply by post : 

May it please Your Royal Highness, — We the Directors of the 
College of St. Hyacinthe, feel it oiur duty to present to your Royal 
Highness a special homage of our profound respect ; for it is in our 
House that you have deigned to stop while passing throi^h this town. 
We can appreciate the ^ ' ;h honor which your Royal Highness does 
to an Institution so humble and so destitute of all that is cajMible of 
exciting interest, and we recognise in the condescension which you 
this day extend to this College, a striking evidence of the importance 
which you attach to Iklucation, the source of such noble enjoyments 
to the recipien€, and the means so powerfully promotive of tlie 
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prosperity of society. It is a solemn example that your Royal 
Highness gives to the young students of Canada, and one which, as 
our fortunate pupils come to appreciate the value of the studies to 
which they devote themselves, they will know how to profit by, 
when they reflect that the abode where they are taught was once 
visited by the son of their august Sovereign, a prince who will one 
day be their king, wielding one of the most powerful sceptres of the 
earth. The presence of your Royal Highness in this Institution, 
often recalled to remembrance by the s^n^ feeling of joy and of 
honor which it excites to-day, will prodiioe m them a fervent love 
of learning, and more so as, from what they hear and from what 
they see of the eminent qualities to which such homage is paid — 
homage to the august dignity, and also to the person of your Royal 
Highness. — they feel all that the training of the mind through the 
highest eaucation can add of splendor to the gifts of a most generous 
nature, and to the greatness of the noblest blood. Under this 
impulse, long felt in this College, will be formed men who wiU 
honorably discharge the duties of life, who will be the devoted 
friends of that learning whose glory should be the ambition of every 
nation, and which sheds such lustre on noble Albion ; men who will 
be citizens animated by those sentiments which do honor to the 
British subject — respect for authority, the sure guarantee of public 
order ; love of liberty, which vouchsates the rights of all ; and that 
public spirit which prompts men to devote themselves to the glory 
and the prosperity of their country. ReUgion which, by sanctifying 
elevates all, will contribute to develop these sentiments, and above 
all an unswerving loyalty to the authority that governs. The 
British Crown has the sublime motto, ** Dieu et mon Droit." By 
teaching our pupils to fear and honor God, we instruct them in the 
respect due to authority. For God creates Kings, and calls them 
His ministers. May your Royal Highness deign to receive this 
assurance of our fidelity and of our most dutiful devotion to Her 
Majesty, our Most Gracious Sovereign, and to the august Heir of 
her Throne, and at the same time the homage of omr profound 
gratitude for the jreat favor which has been, extended to us ; and 
may your Royal Highness retain the thought that, thanks to the 
principles which are inculcated here and the encouragement received 
this day, our pupils may henceforth rei)eat as a rule of life, the 
words engraved upon your Arms — " Ich Dien," I serve — I serve my 
God, I serve my King, I serve my Country. 

bishop's college UNIVBK8ITY, LSXTNOXVILLB, AUGUST 29tH. 

At Sherbrooke, the following address was presented : ''May it 
please your Royal Highness,— -We, the Vioe-Chancellor, Principal, 
Professors and other members of the University of Bishop's College, 
Lennoxville, having received our charter privileges as a University, 
by the gracious act of our beloved Queen, respectfully ask leave on 
this occasion of your Royal Highness' visit to Canada as representa- 
tive of her Majesty, ~ and heir apparent to the throne, — ^to express 
our gratitude for the same, and our veneration for the person, and 
loyalty to the Crown and authority of our sovereign. Having 
arrived here fresh from a course of study at the most ancient 
imiversity in England, your Royal Highness can well appreciate the 
advantages of such institutions, and the effects they are calculated 
to produce upon the character of the people. As far as our limited 
means and opportunities will enable us, in these days of the infancy 
of our University, it will be our endeavour to promote sound learn- 
ing and true religion amongst the uAabitants of this province, and 
to train up the rising generation in feelings of affection for the 

Motlier country, and loyalty to their F l nTri i n n ^ an fhnt -vh o i 

it shall please Almighty God that your Royal Highness shall succeed 
to the resposibilities and greatness of the imperial throne of England, 
we may hope that you will find in these noble transatlantic posses- 
sions, hearts as true ajid loyal to you as they now are to your august 
mother, her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, whom God 
preserve." 

ST. PRAJTCIS' COLLEGE, RICHMOND. AUGUST 29TH. 

An address from the authorities of the St. Francis Cc41ege, of 
Richmond, was also presented by the Right Hon. Lord Aylmer, who 
resides i^ that neighbourhood, and takes a warm interest in the 
College. We are imable to procure a copy of this address. Replies 
were to have beexi forwarded to these addresses by post. 

THE PRINCE AT OTTAWA, AUGUST SlST. 

One of the principal objects of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to Canada was to lay the foundation stone of the new Parliament 
Buildings at Ottawa. The Prince therefore left Montreal on Friday 
the 31st of August, by steamboat and railway for the new capital 
of Canada. The correspondent of the Montreal Cfazette thus sketches 
the approach to Ottawa : — It was near sunset when the Prince's 
steamer Phcenix neared the mouth of the Gatineau. And a glorious 
sunset it was ; but the beauties of the scenes through which we 
had been passing were as nothing when compared with the glories 



of the declining sun bursting through and lighting up the heavy 
masses of cloud which still hung in the sky. All were charmed 
into almost silent admiration. Just as the brighter tints began to 
fade, some steamers from the city hove in sip^ht— one, two, three, 
four, five, six, one after another, came sailing down towards us, 
crowded with excursionists, cheering as we neared and passed them. 
And now were visible the headlands about the city, on which were clus- 
tering thick black swarms of loyal subjects. And here beside us on 
each side of the river, seventy or eighty of a side, are gathered the 
fleet of bark canoes, filled with Indians and lumbermen decked out 
in trousers and red or blue shirts. As we reach them they toss 
their paddles and cheer as we had heard none but sailors cheer 
before. Then a horn sounds, their paddles dash into the water ; 
they dart out from their rendezvous : our engines are slowed and 
they come on in two converging lines two ends resting on the shores 
or places of I'endezvous, the other two meeting at the Phcenix. 
Back of her and between the divergent ends of these lines were 
clustered the six excursion steamers. The scene was most brilliant 
and exciting. The Prince and his suite hastened to the upper deck 
to enjoy it, which they did most heartily. This reception by the 
canoe fleet was a most happy conception and very nicely executed. 
It was new to most of us — and all were delighted with it. And so 
we came to the Ottawa landing — past the falls of the Rideau and 
Rideau Hall and New Edinburgh where, as all the way thence up to 
the landing the high banks were crowned with people. The landing 
itself was prettily carpeted with red cloth with flags and streamers 
fljring from a little grove of poles with nicely arranged stands for 
spectators and all as it should be. Mayor Workman came down 
arrayed in purple and fiur gown, with golden chain of office, to 
receive the Prince. As he landed the Volunteer battery fired a 
Royal salute, and a volunteer ^ruard of honor and escort were in 
attendance. At the first arch in the line of procession through 
Ottawa, the school children were assembled, and who, despite rain 
and increasing darkness, heartUy sang the National Ajithem as the 
Prince pa.sse<l in his carriage. 

LAYING THE CORNKR S'SONE OF THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, 
SEPTEMBER IST. 

At eleven o'clock His Royal Highnees proceeded from his res- 
idence to lay the foundation stone of the Parliament Buildings. A 
lafge and handsome gothic arch had been built at the entrance to the 
grounds, and inside at the spot where the ceremony was to take 
place there was a gothic canopy, immediately in front of which and 
over the stone was a gigantic crown Upon the summit of the hill, 
near the flagstafi', and but a few yards from the perpendicular bank, 
overlooking the Ottawa, stood the dais, erected over the chief comer 
stone of the great octagonal library tower. Seats were ranged upon 
both sides of it, which were already well filled with ladies, notabilities 
and distinguished strangers. The dais itself was a very pretty 
object, as seen from the sdope below, with its white tent top, red 
carpet and goigeous chair of state. At the back was a fine picture 
of Her Majesty, belonging; to the County Court House, and beside 
it hung a large picture of the proposed Parliament Buildings. The 
Prince came up the slope, attended by the Governor General and 
the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of St. Germans, General Bruce^ 
General Williams, Lord Midgrave, Sir Allan McNab, CoL Tache, 
Major Teesdale and Captain Grey (the Prince's equerries) who took 
up their position in a semi-circle, in which the Prince was the 
^incipal figure — ^their Aides, in scarlet prolonged the line on one 
Biae^ iiiiii o.....j.'nV. i\f;Tiiof-py^ jy,^ v>^n and gold uniform, were on . 

the other. The actual ceremony IWcrcnuw <ud-ig j;he reading, by 

the Rev, Dr. Adamson, Chaplain to the Legislative Council, oF the 
following prayer : — ** Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy 
most gracious favour, and further us with thy continual help, that in 
all our works, begun, continued and endwaio. Th «o we may glorify thy' 
holy name ; and finaUy, by thy mercy, obtain everlasHsyJifttt, ^iSlMg^ 
Jesua Christ our Lord, Amen. Our Father which art, '^Ec., arc?=* 

Then the Prince and the chief members of his suite advanced to 
the stone. It was of beautiful white Canadian marble or crystiJlized 
limestone, brought from Portage DuFort ; and on it was the simple 
inscription :— " This comer stone of the building intended to receive 
the Legidature of Canada, was laid by Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, on the 1st day of September, 1860." It was suspended 
from the centre of the great crown previously mentioned, by a pulley 
running round a gilded block, under it was a similar cube of the 
white Nepean limestone, with which the future building is to be 
faced, wifliin a cavity of which waaplaced a glass jar, which the 
Governor General received from the Hon. Mr. Cartier. In the jar 
was a parchment scroll, inscribed thus : 

" The foundation stone of the House of Parliament, in the Pro- 
vince of Canada, was laid on the 1st day of September, m the year 
of our Lord, 1860, in the twenty-third year of Her Majesty s reign, 
at the city of Ottawa, by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales." 
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This bottle alao comKied, on parchment, all the names of the 
members of the LegislatiTe Council, the names of all the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, the names of all the members of the 
Government of Canada, the names of the Arohiteots, Contractors, 
&C. There was also placed in the botUe a collection of coins of 
Great Britain and of Canada, gold, silver, and copper. After the 
usual preliminary, H. K. H. gave the finishing touch with a silver 
trowel, on the back of which was engraved a view of the future 
building, and on the front a suitable historical inscription. Then 
the stone was slowly lowered, the Prince gave three distinct raps 
with a mallet, and the Rev. Dr. Adamson read this prayer : 

<<This comer stone we lay in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and may God Almighty grant that the 
building thus begun in His name, may be happily carried on to its 
complete termination without injury or accident — and that when 
completed, it may be used for the good of the Province, the glory 
of our Queen, the happineas of our Prince, and the good govern- 
ment of the people. Amen." 

The Architect then applied theplumb^the Assistant Commissioner 
of Public Works the level. His Koval Highness struck it with the 
mallet three times, and His Excellen<^ proclaimed that His Royal 
Highness declared it duly laid. Thus it was Her Majesty's heir set 
seal to Her Majesty's decision respecting the seat of government. 
Three cheers were immediately ^ven for the Queen, three for the 
Prince of Wales, and three for the Governor Greneral. The band 
played the national anthem, and the artillery fired a royal salute. 
The ceremony being thus concluded the picture was removed from 
the back of the dads, revealing a doorway out to the margin of the 
hin The Prince and his suite passed out to look thence over the 
wide prospect spread out before them up and down the Ottawa. 

SCHOOL CHILDBBN AT BROCKVILLB, SSFTEMBEB, 3rD. 

From Ottawa the Prince proceeded by river and railroad, vid 
Amprior, to BrockviUe, where he arrived late in the evening. The 
following verses, in addition to the *' National Anthem," were pre- 
pared for the children's reception of the Prince, by the Chairman 
of the BrockviUe Board of School Trustees : 



Lord, grant the Prince may be, 
Grounded in love to thee, 

In all his ways. 
Lighted by Heaven's rays, 
May he so guard his ways, 
To earn a nation's praise, 

God bless the Prince ! 



O Lord, with tiw right arm. 
Shield thou our Prince from harm; 

Long may he live ! 
May he in honour's cause, 
May he in virtue's laws. 
Ever lift up his voice — 

God bless the Prince ! 



THE PBINGB AT KINOSTOK^, SEFTBHBBB 6tH. 

Although no College Address was presented to the Prince at 
Kingston, a deputation from the University of Queen's College 
attended on board the Ki/ngstan, along with the Synod of the Pres- 
byterian Church ; and a " University Ode," composed by Mr. John 
May, a graduate, on the occasion of his Royal Highness' visit to 
the Province, was, with His Royal Highneas' permission, presented 
by Professor Williamson, Chairman of the Senate, and was graciously 
received by the Prince.* 

THB FBINOB AT BBLLBVII.LB, SBPTEMBBB 6TU. 

Heartfelt regret was generally felt that the Prince did not land at 
Belleville ; but a deputation of 300 waited upon him at Toronto, and 
presented to him, by the hands of I>r. Hope, the Mayor, a touch- 
mg and beautiful address, from which we extract a few passages • 

From earliest infimcy we ht^^^ ^*«* 4-»ugm} to rerard our title to 
the timw-liuuuuroa name of British subjects as a heritage dear to 
us as life. We feel deeply humiliated, and we pray Your Royal 
Highness, by forgetting the circumstances alluded to, to enable us 
agcan W mrnH jti^ "ftn nnf^^^^"fT o£ that flag around which cluster 
the historio gtofiSs ot ten centuries. Do not leave Canada without 
to«»4 fy i-o> ut some way, the faith of Yomf Rc^iJ Highness in oiu: 
devotion— without bearings Lumu to Yum I^ujul aSLv t Uxuxy um butU f ud 
Queen, the assurance that, notwithstanding the unfortunate events 
of the siSLth September, Her honor and Her interests^- reverential 
love for Her person and Crown — pride in the power and glory of 
Britain, and an undying determination to preserve the integrity of 
the Empire, are most dear to us. We entreat Your Rojral H^hness, 
if possible, again to visit Her Majesty's loyal subjects in Belleville, 
and to relieve us from the unhappy position in wmch we are placed, 
thus restoring to us the riffht to feel that we are in the opinion of 
the worid, but more espedimy in the sight of Your Royal Mother, 
and Your "Eioyal Highness, lovers of peace and order, and loyal 
British subjects. 

ExtrcLcts from the Prvfus^s reply : 

GB2<rrLEMEN, — It gives me the most sincere pleasure to receive 
this very numerous and influential Deputation from Belleville, and 

* Vta'theFrinoe'sgiftof #800tottiisUidveni$7»Me|N«elM. 



to hear from your lips the aasuranoe and explanation contained in 
your address. My engagements to other places will not admit of 
such a change as to return so far eastward would necessarily entail, 
and I cannot break faith with those who have so kindly made 
preparations to receive me, and it causes me real sorrow to leave 
Kingston and Belleville behind me unvisited, but I will not fail to 
inform the Queen of your protestations of loyalty and devotion, nor 
to add my own conviction of their entire sincerity. 

THE PRINCE AT OOBOtTRO, SEPTEMBER 6tH. 

Tlie Prince reached Cobourg late in the evening, bv the steamer 
Kingston^ from Belleville, and was most enthusiastically cheered. 
Amongst the numerous handsome decorations of the town of 
Cobourg, there was erected by the authorities of Victoria College, 
at the junction of Seminary and College Street close to the gateway 
of the University grounds a substantial and very beautiful triple 
arch. The archway was about six feet deep, and the whole structure 
being thickly covered with evergreens, presented a very ornamental 
api)earance. The three arches were each surmounted with a crown, 
from which sprung a flagstaff. Over the centre floated the ensign of 
Britain, supported on each side by a banner of St. George. Over 
the arches on the western front ran the following appropriate super- 
scription in white letters : 

''Univ. Coll. Victories JUiunt Victotice ScUutat P' 

This front of the arch was also most tastefully adorned with 
flowers, and over the centre of the middle arch was displayed the 
crest of His Royal Highness. The whole arch was beautifully pro- 
portioned and finished with excellent taste and skill by the students 
of the College, after a design by J. H. Dumble, Esq. Besides the 
College arch, there was, at the foot of CoUege Street, the Grammar 
School arch, erected under the superintendence of Captain Borra- 
daile. It consisted of a large arch sprin^g from arched supports 
which present a very solid appearance. The main arch was crowned 
with a triangular pediment. Bats, balls, and other cricketing sym- 
bols interspersed witli various Latin mottoes, formed the peculiar 
characteristics of this arch. The mottoes read as follows : 
'' JBtixc oiim meminisse juvabit^' 
''Sensere qtUd metis rite quid indoles. Nutriia faustis sub 
PeneiralHyiis. Posset." 
• ** Tuque dwm procedisy lo Trium/phe .'" 

UNIVERSITY OP VICTORIA COLLBOB, COBOURG,* SEPTEMBER GtH. 

A.t the levee, on his arrival at Cobourg, the following address, 
among others, was presented by President Nelles, to the Prince : 

'^May it please your Royal Highness, — We, the Senate, Alumni 
and Students of the University of Victoria College, present to your 
Royal Highness our loyal greetings and most cordial welcome. 
The visit of your Royal Highness to this humble seat of learning 
win ever be remembered by us with gratitude and pride, and the 
annual recurrence of the day, celebrated with festivity and joy, will 
enable us to give renewed expression to those feelings of devoted 
attachment to the British Throne, which it is our duty and happiness 
to cherish. Our infant University cannot boast of architectural 
grandeur or princely endowments, but we may refer with pleasure 
to the fact that, although established and chiefly sustained by 
voluntary contributions, she was the first university in actual opera- 
tion in this colony, whUe she is, we believe, second to none in the 
number and character of her graduates. Founded as our institution 
is by Royal charter, and honoured with the name of our illustrious 
unrl tinKio Qiippri, WO doaire tliat loyalty, patriotism, and religion 
may unitedly animate the education imparted witliin her walls, and 
that the study of the unrivalled literature of our father-land, com- 
bined with the teachings of the great masters of Greece and Rome, 
may render Canadian youth not unworthy of their Saxon origin and 
language. We implore upon your Royal Highness the Divine 
blessing. May you live to become the Sovereign of this great 
Empire, and may your reign be as happy and benign as that of your 

The PHiice's Reply. 
" GEmxEMEK, — Accept my thanks for an address which, proceed- 
ing from the Senate and Students of a College which beau's the 
name of the Queen, my mother, and is devoted to the education of 



* From the address of the Town Counoil which was read to His Royal Highness 
by the Mayor, John Beaty, Junior. Esq., M.D., we gather the following interesting 

Kirticnlars. " With no small degree of pride we advert to the fact that our town, 
rty years since, was called Cobourg, in hr^nour of the first union contracted be- 
tween paternal house of your Royal Highness and the Royal Family of Great 
Britain ; and with profound pleasure we now do homage personally to the Prince of 
Cobourg. Nearly twenty years since the College which adorns our town was named 
Victoria,* in honour of the then Royal Princess, who has since won the unbounded 
love of her subjects and the admiration of the world, by the unrivalled virtues which 
adorn her character as Sovereign and Mother." Upper Canada Academy was 
Ibuuded in 18S8, and erected into a University College in 1841 For the Princes gift 
of 1800 to the College, see page IM. 

* The Queen ascended the throne in 1887»— four yean before the Academy was 
erected into a College. 
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tlie youth of this Province, aitbrds me peculiar pleasure. I wish 
your University every sucoess, and eameetly hope that in future 
years it may spread the blessings of a sound education to the rapidly 
increasing population in the midst of which it is erected." 

THE PRINGB AT PETEBBOBo', BSPTEMBEB 7TH. 

The Prince arrived by railway from Cobourg, and drove in 
procession to the Court House grounds. Here he alighted from his 
carriage, and, with his suite, ascended the dais. As soon as he 
appeared on the platform, the thousand school children who oc- 
cupied tlie seats immediately in front, and who were most neatly 
dressed, sang the '^ National 'Anthem,'' to which had been added 
the following appropriate verse : 



Grant, Lord, our fervent prayer, 
Still for old England's heir, 

Thy love evince. 



Watch o'er his early days, 
Guide him in wisdom's ways, 
So shall he sing Thy praise, 

God save tiie Prince ! 



The singing was veiy good indeed, and the appearance of the 
ohildren most commendable. The Prince and those with him 
semed much pleased, and soon left for Port Hope and Toronto. 

THE PBINGE AT TOBOXTO, SEPTEItfBBB 7tH. 

The Prince reached Toronto on the steamer Kinggtoriy from 
Whitby, late in the evening, and was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Immediately after the presentation of the address on 
the dais of the amphitheatre at the foot of John Street, Mr. Carter 
gave the signal for the children's welcome to the Prince. This 
they responded to by uniting their 5000 voices in singing the grand 
old ^^ National Anthem," in a manner which had never before been 
equaUed in Toronto, and which brought the tears to many an eye 
unused to such emotion. (The Prince himself was so deeply touched 
by the scene, that he requested Mr. Carter to favour him on another 
day with a repetition of the antliem, which was accordingly done.) 
The procession then defiled before His Royal Highness, and 
greeted him with hearty cheers. The second division of the 
procession, including the various Educational Institutions, was ar- 
ranged in the following order : 

The Toronto Qrammar School. 
The Offioere and Members of Boards of School Trustees. 
The Noruial and Model Grammar Schools. 
The Officers of EduootioDsl DepartmeDt and 
Council of Public InstractioD. 
Upper Canada College. 
The University of Trinity College. 
The University of Toronto, and University College, with other 
AffiUated Colleges and Institutions. 
One of the most prominent divisions of the procession, was that 
composed of the students of Upper Canada College and the members 
of the University of Toronto and the University of Trinity College. 
By notice those coimected with the former University met in the 
grounds of the Upper Canada College at 2i o'clock P.M., and soon 
after 4 o'clock, preceded by a large number of the College Boys, 
marched to the foot of John Street and took their stand to the west 
of the amphitheatre. Abdut the same hour the members of the 
University of Trinity College met at the rooms of the Church 
Society on King Street and proceeding to Front Street, occupied 
their station near those of the Toronto University. In the form- 
ation of this division of the procession tiie College Boys led the way, 
way, followed by the members of Trinity CoUese, and closing with 
the students, spectators, and Faculty of the Unrrer sily of TuiMma .~ 
As the procession came upon any striking illumination, or ot^er 
circumstance possibly capable of moving boys of the known vocal 
powers of those of Upper Canada College, cheers broke forth from 
the throats of these hopes of t^e next generation, which, being 
taken up by the older members of the Universities, swelled form 
loudly in warm applause for the welcome son of our honoured 
Sovereign. 

univbbsity op tbinity college, skptbmbbb 8th. 

After the presentations at the levee, on Saturday morning, the 
following address was presented to His Royal Hig^ess : 

"May it please your Royal Highnem,-~We, the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of Trinity College, Toronto, 
beg to express to your Royal Highness our heartfelt congratulations 
im the occasion of yoiu: visit to thii* Province, and o\a grateful 
sense of the kindly interest which you have thus discovered in the 
welfare of the colony. While we gladly recognize the manv obligar 
tions luider which we lie, in common with all our feUownenibieotB in 
this Province, to loyal attachment to the Throne of Great Britain, 
and to its present most gracious occupant, it is our especial duty to 
acknowledge the distinguished favour which Her Majesty the Queen 
has conrerred upon us, by conveying to us, under her Royal Charter, 
the full privileges of a Univeraty. Her Majesty, in that charter, 
has been pleased to declare her willingness 'to jHromote the more 



perfect establishment within the Diocese of Pronto of a College in 
connection wii^ the United Church of England and Ireland, for the 
education of youth in the doctrines and duties of the Christdan 
religion as inculcated by that Church, and for their instruction in 
the various branches of science and literature which are taught in 
the Universities of this kingdom.' It will ever be our pride, as it 
must ever be om* duty, faithfully to execute the trust thus gracious- 
ly confided to us, both by the inculcation of soimd religious 
principles, and by the communication of all useful secular learning. 
In attempting to discharge this duty, we are assured that we can 
propose to ourselves no better model than that of the ancient 
UnivendtieB of England, with the studies of one of which your 
Rojnd Highness is already familiar, while we learn with satisfaction 
that it is your design to form a like intimate acquaintance with tbe 
other. It will be our aim, by the blessing of Almigh^ Gfod, to per- 
petuate in this colony that spirit of old English faith and loytdty, 
by which the members of our communion have ever been dis- 
tinguished at home, and by which we trust that they will still be 
recognised in evety land in which our Church is planted under the 
protection of the British Crown." 

The Princt's Reply. 

'^Gentlemen, — I thank you sincerely for the expi^ession of loyalty 
and attachment to the British Crown contained iu yoiu- adclress, 
and for the welcome you have given me to this city. The insti- 
tution from which the address proceeds is one of the utmost im- 
portance to the colony, inasmuch as it is destined to train those to 
whose care are committed the spiritual interests of the members of 
the Church of England. I know the difficulties mider which you 
have laboured, and sincerely hope that you may successfully sur- 
mount them. " 

During the illumination on the ni«;ht of the Prince's arrival. 
Trinity College was beautifully decorated with Chinese and Japanese 
hmtems, and a very large star in Cremorne lamps beautified the 
structure. The effect was very fine indeed. 

THE PBIWCB AT COLLINGWOOD, SBPTBMBEB IOTH. 

From Toronto the Prince proceeded to CoUingwood, where the 
school children welcomed lum by singing '^ God Save the Queen." 
He was well received at every railway station along the route. 

UNIVBBMTT OOLLBOB AND TJWVBEfllTY OF TORONTO, SBFT. IItH. 

At one o'clock His Royal Highness visited the University Build- 
inppB, and was received at the principal entrance by the Chancellor, 
Vioe-Chancellor, President of University College, and other mem- 
bers of the Senate, and conducted to the Convocation Hall. At the 
north end of the hall upon the dais, was a beautifully executed 
chair, for the use of the Prince, with a plume and the letters 
"A. E." worked thereon in maple. Seats were also provided for 
the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of St. Germans, His Excellency 
the Governor General, and other members of the Prince's suite. 
On the wall, at either side, were arranged heraldic shields, while on 
the wall over the ^^^ry at the other end of the hall, meeting 
directly the view of His Koyal Highness, were inscribed the words 

^^Impei'ti spem spes Provituiioe salutat.'* 
Meaning that the hope of the Province salutes the hope of the 
Empire. On the dais, to the right and left of the throne, stood 
members of the Senate, the Professors of University College, and 
other gentlemen. 

— A^ ^-^fi Prinot ftuter e d the hall, the students, who were arranged 
on both sides of the ininHi, iii Hm ■■■im xLLllioii rank, gave him three 
cheers. The hall and gallery was fiUedvmh eiegantiT^ cbtMsaod ladies 
who waved their handkerduefs^ the Prince very graciously bowing. 

The Chancellor, after a short pause, advanced and read the 
following address : 

May it please your R^ral Highness,— We, «im ^9^*noellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, Senate and Oraduatea of the University or t m . ^. . ^^ 
Om I'xvmaoB^, o<»*»«n and Ji£onxi>o>a of TTnivoxuty GoUege, aesue 
to welcome your Royal Highness with loyal and dutiful re^)ect on 
your visit to the Capital of Upper CaoadS) and gladly avail ourselves 
of this ausmciooB ocoaaon to renew the assimmce of our devoted 
lojralty to ute Queen, and to express our grateful appTeciati<Mi of 
the maidfold blessings whidi we enjoy under Her Majesty's benign 
sway. Fresh from the advantages of England's most ancient 
Univenity, your Royal Highnees now honors with your presence the 
Academic Hall of this young Province. The plesusures and profit 
united in the purest of Collegiate studies have ahready been enjoyed 
by you, and we doubt not that our efibrtsto extend the same educa- 
tional privileges among our Canadian youth will command your 
sjonpathy. Irauned as our system is upon the model of the Institu- 
tions of our Mother Country, while adapted in its details to the 
special wants of this portion of the Empire. To this great work, 
which involves the inteUectual advancement of Canada, our best 
eneigiea have been directed. By its meana the first advantages of 
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liberal cidture, and Acadomic honara and rewards are placed within 
the reach of all who are prepared to avail themaelves of their 
untrammeUed f acihtiea ; and unoer t^ Divine bleoung our exertions 
have already been crowned with such success as encourages us to 
anticipate a noble future for our provincial University and College. 
The high gratification which we feel on welcoming in the heir of the 
British Crovni, the destined successor of our Royal founder, is 
specially enhanced to us by the consideration that, alike by study 
and travel, your Royal H^hness is being trained for the duties of 
the exalted position you are bom to occupy. In these halls, devoted 
to the training of the youth on whom the future hopes of Canada 
rest, we welcome you as the hope of this great Empire. We rejoice 
to recognize in our Prince the promise of qualities which wiU 
render him worthy to inherit the Crown of our beloved Queen, 
whose virtues are associated with the glories of the Victorian era, and 
whose sceptre is the guarantee of equal liberties enjoyed in this, as 
in every Province of her world wide dominions. 

The Princess Bephf, 

Oentlemen, — I rejoice to receive the assurances of your loyalty 
to the Queen and your appreciation of the blessing enjoyed under 
her sway by every portion of her Empire. I am at this moment a 
member of a more ancient University, but I am not on that accoimt 
the less incluiedto respect and honor those whose efforts are directed 
to the spread of knowledge and learning in a young country. I 
sympathize heartily wiUi £e efforts which you are making on behalf 
of science and literature. I believe that much depends on your 
exertions, and I earnestly hope that the best evidences of the success- 
ful exertions of the University of Toronto may hereafter be found in 
the progress and prosperity of Canada: 

It was then moved by the Vice-Chancellor, seconded by the Rev. 
President of University College, and resolved : "That His Royal 
Hi^ness, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, be admitted to the 
standing of a student of the second year in the University of Toronto. " 
The resolution was carried with loud acclamations. 

UPPJEK CAKADA OOLLEOB, 8BPTBMBKR llTH. 

After the Prince had enrolled his name in the University books, 
tlie Principal and Masters of Upper Canada College advanced and 
read their address, as follows: 

May it please Your Royal Highness : — We, the Principal and 
Masters of Upper Canada College, heg to approach your Royal 
Highness with sentiments of devoted loyalty to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. The Institution with which we are connected 
is amongst the earliest of the educational benefits conferred upon 
this Province by the enlightened liberality of your illustrious 
rej^tive, His 3fajeBty King George lY. Established in 1829 by 
Royal Charter, Upper Caiuida CcS^ has since continued to dis- 
charge a most important work in the education of many hundreds 
of Canadian youth, numbers of whom have been enaWed, under 
the Divine blessing, to serve their country and the Empire with 
credit in various honorable positions. The Danube, the Crimea, 
and the still more recent battle-fields of India, stained with theur 
life-blood, have witneraed the daring and devotion of Upper Canada 
College boys; and among the officers of that Regiment, which 
boasts your Royal Highness' name, are several whose career in Upper 
Canada College gives promise of good service to their country should 
opportunity offer. It is our grateful duty and our privilege, along 
with the sound and religious training which characterizes the time 
honored Grammar Schools of England, to inenloate in our Canar1'««^ 
youth attachment to the land an*! T-.*i;i.-aims oi uieir torefathenL 
and »o to odxwato bMU* mmd and body that they may be fitting and 
useful members of the great Empire to which it u our pnde to 
belong.- In those of our youth who are now passing under our care, 
wfi caxmot on this hapwoccasion foxget that we see many who are 
destined to ta^»f«y^JuS6fir parts in the future of this young country, 
«♦ a tfmo^ wW^Mi, in the oraer of Providence, your Highness shall 

hold the sceptre, which is non an hawiifnV wimynil hy y o m i • l a y^ 

mother ; and the recollection of this Royal visit will, we fervently 
trust, stamp an indelible impress of reali^ on the abstract sentiment 
of loyalty, and knit the hearts of the rising generation inseparably 
to the youthful heir to the mightiest Empire in the world. 

The Prince andsuite, on leaving the Convocation Hall, proceeded 
to thA Library, where they were received by the boys of Upper 
Canada CoUege, who occupied the faeries. On entering, three 
hearty cheers were given for the Pnnce, and three more on his 
leaving the Library, followed by three for General Sir F. Williams. 

EDUCATIONAL DBPABTMB2?T, UPPER CAKADA, SEPTTEMBER IItH. 

At half past three o'clock the Prince visited the Normal School 
buHding, and was received at the door by the Chief Superintendent 
of Education smd other members of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion for ^per Canada and conducted to the Theatre of the Insti- 
tution, inie StodwitB of thd NonnBl Scbool and the ehildren of 



tiie Model Sdiool, boys and girls, were placed in the body of the 
theatre of the bidlding, while the galleiy was occupied by the general 
pubhc, which had been admitted by ticket. Upon His Royal 
Highness entering the room the students and children and assemblage 
in the gallery rose, the former singing God Save the Queen^ followed 
by three enthusiastic cheers for the Prince, who looked smilingly on 
and seemed delighted with the sight before him. The Prince was 
presented with a bouquet by a pupil of the Girk' Model School ; 
and several bouquets were thrown upon the platform. 

Judge Harrison came forward and read the following address : — 
May it please your Royal Highness, — The Comicil of Public Instruc- 
tion for Upper Canada beg to unite with the many thousands of our 
fellow-subjects in welcoming you to a county first selected as a home 
by the United Empire Loyalists of America. To us, as a body, has 
been assigned the task of establishing Normal and Model Schools'*' for 
the training of Teachers, of making the Regulations for the Govern- 
ment of Elementary and Grammar Schools throughout the coiuitiy, 
and of selecting the text-books and libraries to be used in them ; 
while on one of our number has been imposed the duty of preparing 
and administering tlie School laws. It has been our aim to imbib« 
the spirit and imitate the example of oiu* beloved Sovereign in tiie 
interest and zeal with which Her Majesty has encouraged the train- 
ing of teacliers and the establishment of schools for the education 
of the masses of Iler people ; and we have been nobly seconded in 
our oflbrts by our Canadian fellow-subjocts at large. At the com- 
mencement of our labors in 1846, our meetings were held in a 
private house, the number of our schools was 2,500, and the number 
of the pupils in them was 100,000. At the present time we have 
the Educational Buildings now honored by the presence of your 
Royal Highness, wliere teachers are trained, and Ma|)s, Apparatus, 
ana Libraries ai*e provided for the schools ; and those schook' now 
number 4, 000, attended by 300, 000 pupili. In the song and text-books 
of the schools, loyalty to the Queen and love to the Mother Country 
are blended with the spirit of Canadian patriotism, and christian 

grinciples with soimd knowledge are combined in the teaching and 
braries of the schools. With all our Canadian fellow-countrymen, 
our earnest prayer is "Long live the Queen." But whenever in 
the order of Providence it shall devolve on your Royal Highness to 
ascend the Throne of your august ancestors, we trust the system of 
public instruction now inaugurated will have largely contributed to 
render the people of Upx)er Canada second to no other people in 
your vast dominions, in virtue, intelligence, enterprise and christian 
civilization. 

The Prince's Reply. 

" Gentlemen, — ^The progress of Canada has excited my admira- 
tion, but there is no subject in which your efforts appear to have 
been more glorious than in the matter of public education. You 
have, I know, the assistance of an able administrator in the person 
of your Chief Superintendent, and I hope that the public education 
of Upper Canada will continue to emulate the principles of piety, 
obedience to law, and Christian charity among a thriving and indus- 
trious population. Accept, Gentlemen, my thanks, for the welcome 
now offered to me within the walls of tliis great and important 
establishment." 

The pupils then sang, with fine effect, the foDowing school song, 
entitled '* Hurrah ! Hurrah for Canada !" 



Hurrah ! Hurrah for Canada ! 
Her woods and valleys green ; 

UuxxoK £or doar old England, 

Hurrah for England's Queen ! 
Good shii^s be on her waters. 

Firm friends upcm her shores ; 
Peace, peace, within her borders. 

And plenty in her stores. 

Then Hurrah ! &.g. 



Right loyally we^re singing. 

To all nations make it known, 
That we love the land we live in, 

And our Queen upon her throne. 
Long may the sons of Canada 

Continue as they've been. 
True to their native coimtry, 

And faithful to theii* Queen ! 
Then HuiTah ! <fec. 



The Prince having returned his acknowledgments and expressed 
to Dr. Ryerson the pleasure he experienced, was conducted to the 
Council Chamber, the Library and Map Depository, the MvCseum aud 
other portions of the building. In the Library tlie members of the 
Coimcil were severally introduced to him, and he there signed his 
name ** Albert Edward P." in a neat, legible, pointed hand. The 
Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of St. Germans, Sir Edmund Head, 
General Bruce, General WiUiams, and other members of the Prince's 
suite, also signed their names in the book. His Royal Higlmess 
expressed himself much pleased with the various specimens of 
philosophical instruments, maps, and globes, of Canadian maiui- 
facture, which were shown to him. . The Duke of NewciRtle, who 
is Chairman of a British Commission on Education, made many 
enquiries, and requested Dr. Ryerson to furnish liim with some 
written information on the subject. On a previous evening, Major 
Greneral Bruce and Lord Lyons also visited the Institution, and 

* Vor the Prince's gift of $800 to these Institutions, see pa«e 144. 
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made many enquiries. After remaining in the building for upwards 
of an hour, the Prince took his depicture, amidst the deafening 
cheers of the assembled crowd, and ejaculations of love and admirar 
tion for BUs Boyal Highness. 

ILLUMINATION OF' THE EDUCATIONAL DBPABTMENT BUILDINGS. 

On the night of the Prince of Wales' arrival, writes the Colonist, 
this handsome building presented one of the most beautiful spec- 
tacles it is possible to conceive, and the illuminations and decora- 
tions perhaps exciBeded, in taste and novelty of design, any other in 
the city. First of all there was a flag-post, 90 feet above the 
cupola, suspended from which was the Union Jack, proudly floating 
in the breeze. On either side waved the ensigns of St. Geozge, 
St. Patrick, and St. Andrew. Placed within the cupola was a bust 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, underneath a canopy trimmed 
with crimson cloth. Surrounding the cupola were large globes, 
with a number of reflectors attached, to reflect the proSe of Her 
Majesty. At the top of the cornicing, and in the centre of the 
building, was a large Crown, supported by the letters "V. R.*' 
The four Ionic columns in front, facing GoiQd Street, were deco- 
rated with variegated lamps running up the whole length of the 
pillars. On each recess of the building were placed the shields re- 
presenting England, Ireland, and Scotland. From the front of the 
roof were suspended a number of Chinese lanterns of various co- 
lours and designs. Beneath the Crown, in the centre, was the coat 
of arms, in tasteful relief, belonging to the Educational Depart- 
ment for Upper Canada. It was prepared by Mr. May, the Clerk 
of Libraries, and reflected much credit upon that gentleman, for it 
would be a difficult matter to conceive anything more tastefullv 
executed. It is presiuned the coat of arms is sufficiently well 
known that we need not give a full description of it here. * Suffice 
it to say, that when illuminated it looked grand. The words 
Mdigio, ScierUiay Lihertasy were well displayed ; and the cornucopia, 
with its overflowing fruit, presented a very pretty appearance. On 
each side of this was a transparency, painted on glass, of the Prince 
of Wales* coat-of-arms. In the front recesses were the words, 
"Welcome to Canada!'' and "Long live our Prince!" in large 
letters, encased in various coloured guu». Both the right and left 
wings of the building were adorned with the Prince of Wales' 
plume and the letters "A. E." in coloured glass, on either side. 
The whole of the building was neativ festooned, and in such a 
manner as not to hide the beauty of the architecture. The whole 
of the windows looked brilliant, in which there were no less than 
1,200 transparencies, chiefly of the rose, shamrock, thistle, and 
maple leaf, most exquisitely done. 

KNOX (theological) oolleob, sbftsmbeb 11th. t 

After leaving the Normal School, His Boyal Highness proceeded 
to Knox College, where he received the following address : "May 
it please your Royal Highness,— We, the Principal, Professors, and 
other members of the Senate of Knox (Theological) College, beg 
leave to offer our cordial congratulations on your Royal Highness' 
visit to this part of Her Majesty's dominions. We gladly embrace 
the opportunity which it affords of testifying our dutiful regard for 
our gracious Queen and the Royal Family, and our appreciation of 
the protection we enjoy under the shield of British law in the pro- 
secution of our literary and religious labours. We assure your 
Royal Highness of the one sentiment of loyalty to the British 
Crown, which animates alike teachers and pupils in the Institute 
we preside over. We trust we shall aim at making some "fft return 
for the invaluable civil privileges afforded te us by Divine Provi- 
dence, by training the youth committed to our charge, in such 
sound religion and moral principles as may qualify them te diffuse 
among others the knowledge of that righteousness which exalteth a 
nation. Accept the expression of our fervent wishes for your Royal 
Highness' protection by sea and land, and of our earnest hopes that 
the visit you now make te these parts of the world, may be no less 
gratifying te our Royal Visitor than it ia fitted, wt; are persuaded, 
te strengthen the ties that bind us all te the British Throne, and to 
subserve your Royal Highness' preparation for the high ulterior 
functions to which Divine Providence may one day call you. " 

The Duke of Newcastle^ s Reply : 

" Sir, — I have the honour te convey te you the thanks of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, for the address presented te 
him by the Principal, Professors, and other members of the Senate 
of Knox College. — I have the honour, &c., Newcastle." 

Dr. Willis, with such of the Senate as were present, conducted 
His Royal Highness te the Library. The Prince recorded his name 
in the Visitor^s Book, after the Principal had stated in concise terms 
the history of the institution. 



Referring te the Address presented 



* The arms of the 1>ei)arlmeiit are g:ivcn on the first page of this Journal, 
t For the Prince's gift of 1800 to this Institatiou, see page 144. 



to His Royal Highness on Saturday, Dr. Willis said that their young 
coU^e had little to shew ; but it had already trained nearly one 
huncuned scholars for the sacred office of the ministry. 

THE FRINGE AT OUELPH, 8EFTEMBS& l^H. 

On his way te London, the Prince was received at Guelph as en- 
thusiastically as at other places. On his arrival at the railway sta- 
tion, the children of the public schools sang the *' National 
Anthem," including the following verse at the close : 
Crown with each kingly grace, 
Wisdom and righteousness. 

Our youthful Prince. 
Strong in the nation's might. 
May he defend the ri^ht. 
Turn all his foes to flight, 

God save the Prince. 

THE PKINOE AT BERLIN, SEPTEMBER 12TH. 

At Berlin where the Prince was also cordially received, a loyal 
address in German was presented to him. He had no written 
reply prepared, but he at once made a verbal reply in German, 
thankuig the Carman people most affectionately for their kind wishes 
and address. 

THE PRINCE AT LONDON, SEPTEMBER 12tH. 

As the procession in London advanced through the public streets, 
the royal carriage stepped in the centre of the semi-circular erection 
tibat had been built for the children of the public schools Here the 
little ones te the number of three thousand, commenced cheering 
and waving their handkerchiefs, and when tiie Royal carriage was 
drawn up m front of them, struck up the " National Anthem" in 
good style. This was one of the most interesting sights of the day, 
and doubtless will be long remembered by His Royal Highnea^ as 
by the juvenile vocalists themselves. The departure of the Prince, 
like his arrival, was the signal for loud cheering on the part of the 
youngsters, and their little voices seemed te vie with each other in 
doing honour to their Royal visitor. 

THE PRINCE AT SARNIA, SEPTEMBER 13tH. 

Arrived at Samia, the Prince left the cars and walking along the 
scarlet doth on the platform, he reached one of the prettiest pavil- 
lions he had yet seen. Around it about 6,000 people were seated, 
including 200 Indians from the Maniteulin Islands. The Indians 
were real red savages, majestic in mien painted as their faces, 
adorned with hawks' feathers and squirrels' tails as to their heads, 
with silver ornaments in their noses, moccasins on their feet, and many 
of them^gnorant of English. One of them a magnificent man named 
Kan-wa-ga-shi, or the Great Bear of the North, advancing to the 
front, stretching out his right hand, yelled out an Indian Address 
to the Prince, which waa translated to him by the Indian interpre- 
ter, who, as the red man finished each phrase and folded his arms, 
ffave the meaning of what was said. The whole harangue was as 
follows : 

Brother, Great Brother,— The ^is beautiful It was the 
wish of the Great Spirit that we should meet in this pkuse. My 
heart is glad that the Queen sent her eldest son to see her Indian 
subjects. I am happy to see you here this day. I hope the sky 
will continue to look fine to give happiness both to the whites and 
the Indians. 

TjfRnwh^ 'PunfmTirii,,, Wheajou were a little child your parents 
told you that there weresu^pooio ao i»aian&.in Canada, and now, 
since you have come to Canada yourself, you see them 7 I nm one of 
the Ogibeway chiefs, and represented the tribe here assembled to 
welcome their Great Brother. 

Great Brother, — You seo tKo Indians who are around you 7 * 
they have heatd that at some future day you wm-put. ««*heBritish 
• Crown and sit on the British Throne. It is their eam^Tausiimu... 

The Prince replied verbally that he was grateful for the address ; 
that he hoped that the sky would always be beautiful, and that he 
should never forget his red brethren. . 

As each phrase was interpreted to the Indians, they yelled their 
approbation— the sound they uttered seeming like " nee wugh." 

Then the name of each Indian was called out by the interpreter 
from a list handed him by the Governor General, and each one 
advanced in turn. Some had buffalo horns upon their heads ; some 
had snake skins around their waists, embroidered with colored grass 
or porcupine quills. The Chief shook hands with the Prince and 
the Governor, the others bowed, and to each his Royal Highness 
gave a medal with the likeness of Her Majesty on one side— tiie 
royal arms on the other. The Chiefs medals were as large as the 
palm of your hand— the other Indians received smaller ones, the size 
perhaps of half-crowns. Then the red men brought forward a box 
I and gave it to the Prince. It contained a tomahawk, bow and 
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arrows, wampuizLB, i>ipe8 of peace and other Indian curioatieB. HiB 
Royal Highnes graciously received the present. When the Prinoe 
left for London the Indians were all drawn up in a line as the royal 
train moved away. They yelled a farewell whoop, and a salute was 
fired. 

CAKADIAK LITERABY INSTITUTE, WOODSTOCK, 8BPTEMBBR 14tH. 

From London the Prinoe proceeded by rail to Woodstock (on his 
way to Niagara Falls,) where, among other addresses, he received 
the following from the Baptist Literary Institute, wluch was read 
by the principal, the Rev. Dr. Fyfe. 

" May it please your Ro^^ Highness :— We, the Princip^ and 
Trustees of the Canadian Literary Institute beg leave heartily to 
congratulate your Royal Highness on your auspicious visit to this 
Province. The Institution which we represent is designed to im- 
part a hiffher academic education both to males and females, and 
also to educate young men for the ministiy, in connection witn the 
Baptist denomination. Our enterprise is yet in its infancy, but we 
deem it a happy event in our history that we thus early in the pro- 
gress of our work have so favourable an opportunity of expressing 
our devoted loyalty to our beloved Sovere^, yotur royal mother, 
and our firm attadiment to British oonnectiiMi. Our prayer and 
hope are that you may be graciously preserved throughout your ex- 
tended journey, and that you may ever be enabled to recaSl with 
pleasure your visit to Canada, where your presence has gladdened 
so many loyal hearts." 

The Prince's Beply. 

" Gentlemen, — I thank you sinceirely for the address which you 
have presented to me. In the Queen's name I acknowledge the 
expressions of your loyalty to Her Crown and Person ; and for my- 
self, I am grateful to you for this welcome given to me by your 
society." 

THE PKINOfi at QUBEN8TON HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 18TH. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock, the Prince arrived from Niagara 
Falls, to receive an address from the veterans of 1812, and to lay 
the cornerstone of an obelisk on the spot where the gallant Sir 
Isaac Brock fell Most of the veterans were dressed in the quaint 
uniforms of their time. They were all old men, with hair bleached 
by sixty and seventy winters. About this time, near half a century 
ago, many of them had left their homes and families to meet the 
foe upon the border. Since then three kings have reigned and died 
in England ; the present monarch — a Queen — ^beloved all over the 
earth, has sat on the throne for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
her son was waiting to receive them on those heights won by their 
vadour and rendered sacred by the blood of their comrades. 

On the south side of the monument, a platform was erected, on 
which the Prince was to receive the address. Immediately at the 
foot of it were collected the heroes of 1812 ; some in meir old 
uniforms — curious old things they were — and some in plain clothes ; 
and almost all with medals on their breasts. There were collected 
a few survivors of the young spirits who were the life and soul of 
the war : those whose names are written in the history of their 
country for the gallant deeds they then performed, and the high 
position to which they have since attained. Among them were such 
men as Sir J. B. Robinson, the Lord Bishop of Toronto, Judge 
McLean, Sir E. P. Tach^, Sir A. McNab, Mr. R. Stanton, the 
Hon. Mr. Gordon, the Rev. Geo. Ryerson, the Hon. Mr. Merritt, 
CoL Kingsmill, the Hon. Mr. Dixon, CoL James Clark, CoL E. W. 
Thompson, CoL Duggan, Col. H. Ruttan, Col. Macdonell, and 
Major Wm. Cawthra. There were also other honmiro/^ aMMues 
present, and a host of officers ir^ ti«if*/**u. The Hon. Messrs. Ross, 
CartiAT, and RO0O, were nkewise on the platform. 

As soon as Hia Royal Highness reached the platform, and greeted 
the Bishop of Toronto with a shake of the hand, and the other 
gentlemea present with sundry courteous bows, Sir John Beverley 
Robinson aavaJ^^J auH "presented the address, to which the Prince 
madP *^ iwitowing reply : " Gentlemen,— I accept with mingled 
feelings of pride and pain tha Qdd»y »MB- w i M # h yovk Iw f u pioeimtwu to 
me on this spot. Pride in the gallant deeds of my countrymen ; 
but pain for the reflection that so many of the noble band that you 
once belonged to have passed away from the scenes of the bravery 
of their youth, and from the peaceful avocations of their riper 
years. I have willingly consented to lay tiie foundation-stone of 
this monument. Eveiy nation may, without offence to its neigh- 
bours, commemorate its heroic acts — tiieir deeds of arms — ^their 
noble deaths. This is no taunting boast of victory — no revival of 
long-passed animosities ; but an honourable tribute to a soldier's 
fame — the more honourable, because we readily acknowledge the 
bravery and chivalry of that people by whose act he felL I trust 
Canada will never want such volunteers as those who fought in the 
last war — nor volunteers without such leaders. But no less the 
more fervently I pray, that your sons and your grandsons may 



never be called upon to add other laurels to those you have so gal- 
lantly won. In the Queen's name, accept from me thanks for your 
expressions of devoted lojralty." 

The following is the letter of acknowledgement of the Duke of 
Newcastle, in answer to the address presented to His Royal High- 
ness, on behalf of the Lower Canadian veterans of the war of 1812, 
by Colonel Sir E. P. Tach6, Aide-de-Camp to the Queen : 

"Niagara Falls, Sept. 18th, 1860. Sir,— I have the honour to 
commimicate to you the thanks of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, for the lojral address presented to him by the veterans of 
the Militia of Lower Canada. It is very gratifying to His Royal 
Highness to receive these expressions of devotion and attachment to 
the Queen, from gallant men who, in years gone by, have deserved 
so well of their country. He only regrets that so few now survive 
to testify to their ancient spirit. His Royal Highness accepts this 
address with the more pleasure, because, happily, we can now look 
upon the deeds of our brave countrymen without any other feelings 
than those of friendship and regard for the nation against whom 
they fought. Hostility to our neighbours is buried in the plains 
where they struggled for victory, but the honour of each nation 
survives for ever. — I am, Sir, faitnfully yours, Newcastle." 

The next part of the ceremonies consisted in the placing of a 
stone to mark the spot where General Brock fell Just under the 
hill where the moniunent stands, within the limits of Queenston 
village, stands an ancient thorn tree, and in the shade of this an 
obelisk, some six or eight feet high, of handsome proi>ortions, had 
been built, aU but the top stone being firmly fixed. This stone, 
pyramidal in shape, was suspended just above its destined position. 
Upon one side was this inscription : " Near this spot. Major General 
Sir Isaac Brock, K-C.B., Provisional Lieutenant Gk)vemor of 
Upper Canada, fell, on the 13th of October, 1812, while advancing 
to repel the invading enemy." XJpon the other side were the simple 
words : "This stone was placed by His Royal Highness Albert 
Edward. Prince of Wales, on the 18th of September, 1860." 

The Prince, on driving to the spot, was presented by Mr. William 
Thomas, the architect of the monument as well as of the obelisk, 
with a handsome silver trowel. On the inside of the blade was a 
view of the monument ; on the other side the words : '* Presented 
to His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, by the 
Brock Monument Committee, on Queenston Heights. 18th Sep- 
tember, 1860." With tliis trowel the Prince spread the mortar 
under the stone, and it was then lowered into its position. " 

The royal party then drove to the Zimrnermanf which was lying 
at the wharf, and embarked on the boat for Port Dalhousie, and at 
St. Catharines' took the cars for Hamilton. 

the PBIKOE at HAMILTON, BEFTEMBEB 18tH. 

The Prince was well received at Hamilton. The emotions of the 
people were expressed more by murmurs of delight than bv loud 
shouts. The awnings, the windows, and the very roofs of tiie houses 
were crowded. On the stand which had been erected for their 
accommodation, about 2,600 children were ranged, and when the 
procession with the Prince drew near, their voices were raised in 
song, which soimded very well, and at once attracted the Prince's 
attention. He bowed repeatedly, and looked pleased and happy. 

HAMILTON CENTRAL SCHOOL, SBPTEMBEB 19tH. 

During his stav in Hamilton, the Prince visited the Central School ; 
on entering the building he was received by the trustees and teachers 
of the school, several of the clergrmen of the city, the Rev. Dr. 
JbCyezBon, Chief Superintendant of Education, and several members 
of the Corporation. He was conducted tlux>ugh the building — 
which en passa/fUy 1 may state is a very fine structure — ^by the 
Principal, A. McCallum, Esq. The Prince took a very cursory glance 
at the apartments — a circumstance which, though unavoidaole, was 
not entirely pleasing to those interested. Before he left the building 
all the children, who were nicely dressed, sang '' Welcome," a piece 
composed for the occasion, and " Grod Save the Queen," in a very 
fine stvle. As the l^iince made hts* exit he was loudly cheered by a 
vast throng of persons who were congregated outside the building. 

"May it please yom- Royal Highness,— We, the Chairman and 
Members of the Board of School Trustees, beg to approach your 
Royal Highness with our loyal and dutiful respects, and in our own 
name and in the name of the teachers and pupik of the severid 
schools under our care (the highest of which you deign to honour 
with your presence) we most heartily and lovingly greet you on 
your auspicious arrival in this city, and we sratefully bid you a joy- 
ous welcome. Among the great and maniK>ld blessings we enjoy 
under the benign sway of our most Gracious Sovereign, yoiu- august 
and honoured mother, we especially prize the system of general 
education established in this Province, which if matured and main- 
tained, will Boon render a good common education a young Cana- 
dian's birthright altogether irrespective of his class, colour or con- 
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dition, and aooeas to the 8chool*houBe the privilege of alL In all 
our acnoolfl together with the appropriate leflsons in the sreat prin- 
ciples of religion and patriotism, loyalty and charity are kindly bnt 
affectionately inculcated, and we feel assured that the condescension 
of your Boyal Highness in yisiting this and the other schools of 
learning in the Province, .will not only greatly encourage the work 
of education, but wUl also foster and perpetiiate in the minds of 
the young that profound sentiment of devoted loyalty which widens 
the tie which binds us as a people to the British Crown, and which 
will hereafter strengthen the pillars of that illustrious throne which 
in the Providence of God you may be called upon to occupy. We 
gladly avail ourselves of this occasion to renew oiur assurance of 
loyalty to the Queen, and of high personal regard for your Royal 
Highness. May the recollection of your present extended tour be 
to you a source of futiire satisfaction, and may yomr further journey 
be prosperous and your return home safe and happy." 
The Ihikc of NewccuUe's rtfly. 
Sir, — I have the honor to convey to you the thanks of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, for the Address presented to him by 
the chairman and members of the Board of School Trustees for the 
City of Hamilton. — I have the honour, &c., Newcastle. 

THE fringe's farewell ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF CANADA. 

It was wisely decided that the Prince's parting words to the Can- 
adian people should be spoken in reply to an address from the 
managers of the Provincial Exhibition, embodying the views and 
feelings of all classes of Her Majes^s loval subjects in Canada. 
That address was presented to the Prince of Wales in Hamilton, on 
the 20th of September. In hia reply he referred in graceful and 
touching terms to the close of his mission in Canada, and to the 
effects of it upon his own mind. The reply is as follows : — 

Gentlemen, — I return to you my warm acknowledgements for 
the address you have jiutt presented upon the occasion of opening 
the fifteenth exhibiidon of the Agricultural Society of Upper Cana- 
da, and I take this opportimity of thanking the agriccdturalists, 
artizans and manufacturers who are now assembled from distant 
parts, in this city of Hamilton, for the more than kind and enthusi- 
astic reception which they gave me yesterday, and have repeated to- 
day. Blessed with a soil of veiy remarkable fertility, and a hardy 
raoe of industrious and enterprising men, this District must rapidly 
assimie a most important position in the markets of the world, and 
I rejoice to learn that the improvements in agriculture, which skill, 
labor and science have of late years developed in the mother coun- 
try, are fast increasing the capabilities of your soil, and enabling 
you to compete successfully with the energetic people, whose stock 
and other products are now ringed in fiiendly rivalry with your 
own within this vast inclosure. The Almighty has this year granted 
you that greatest boon to a people — an abundant harvest. I trust 
it will ms^e glad many a home of those I see around me, and bring 
increased wealth and prosperity to this magniiicent Province. My 
duties as Representative of ti^e Queen, deputed by her to visit 
British North America, cease this day ; but m a private capacity I 
am about to visit, before my return home, that remarkable land 
which claims with us a common ancestry, and in whose extraordi- 
nary progress every Englishman feels a common interest. Before, 
however, I quit British soil, let me once more address through you 
the inhabitfuits of United Canada, and bid them an affectionate 
farewell. May God pour down His choicest bleasings upon this 
great and loyal people ! 

THE PRINCE AT HARVARD OOLLBaE. 

President Felton, of Harvard College, has invited the Prince of 
Wales to visit that Institution in the course of his tour through the 
States. His Royal Highness has signified his intention of accepting 
the invitation, on the condition that the visit shall be strictly private. 
The compliment of a collation, even, wiD not be accepted. 



As everything pertaining to the Prince of Wales has just now 
more or less of public interest, we pen below a brief account of his 
distinctive emblem — ^the Prince's plume— or the three Ostrich feath- 
ers, which he bears upon his coat of arms, for wliichwe are indebted 
to the researches of a correspondent of a contemporary : — 

" The battle of Creasy was fought on the 26th day of August, 
1549, between Edward the " Black Prince," and Philip the Sixth of 
Prance. This was the first engagement in which cannon was used. 
ViUani says, that the English made use of 'bombards, which by 
means of fire, shot small balls of iron with a report like the thunder 
of God, causing the slaughter of the men, and the overthrow of the 
hories.^ Edward was accompanied in this exx)edition by hia son, the 
young Prince of Wales, who had just reached his fifteenth year. 
Idngard says : *' Among the slain, the most distinguished was John, 



King of Bohemia. Age had not chilled in him the fire of youth ; 
though blind, he placed himself in thirst division of the French, 
and as the issue grew dubious, oittereathe four knights, his attend- 
ants, to lead him into the hottest of the battle, ^hat I too,' said he, 
'may have a stroke at the English.' Placing him in ilie midst of 
them, and interlacing their bridles, they erourred forward their horses, 
and were almost immediately slain.' The reader will probably 
consider the Bohemian monarch as foolishly prodigal of his life. By 
the writers of the age his conduct has beeoi extolled as an instance of 
unparalleled heroism : His crest, three Ostrich feathers with the 
motto ^^Ich dien" — I serve, — was adopted by the Prince of Wales, 
and has always been borne by his successors. '' The Black Prince,*' 
says Hume, '' having been victorious at the battle of Cressy, was 
presented with the hefanet of John of Luxemberg, King of Bohe- 
mia, who was slain in that field. This helmet bein^ ornamented with 
a plume of three Ostrich feathers, and bearing the German motto 
*'/cfc dien" — I serve, — alluding to the king who served in person as 
an auxiliary, the Black Prince henceforward bore the fearers and 
motto, and they became the ensigns of the Prince of Wales." 

CAJXJJ>lJdX HEROINE. 

A respectable aged lady of this County, one of the old loyal stock, 
presented herself at the Clerk of the Peace's office at Niagara last 
week, to sign the address to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, along 
with the old soldiers of 1812. The Clerk demurred to taking so 
novel a signature, although the lady insisted on her right, having 
done her counti^ more signal services during the war than the 
soldiers and militiamen engi^^ed in it. We do not give the venera- 
ble lady's name, as she might not like the notoriety ;* but we may 
mention, that sne is the same person whose name is recorded in the 
history of the late war^ as having observed the advance of Boers- 
tier's American army towards the Beaver Dams, and the male port 
of her family being all away on duty, hastened on foot in the night, 
through woods and by-ways to the British head quarters, a diatanoe 
of fifteen miles, and gave information that led to the attack on 
Boerstler, and the capture of himself and all his forces, a piece of 
very important service at that time. We say that brave, loyal old 
lady ought not only to be allowed to sign the address^ but she 
deserves a special introduction to the Prince of Wales, as a worthy 
example of the spirit of 1812^ when both men and women in 
Upper Canada vied alike in their resolution to defend the ooimtiy 
against the invading enemy. — Niagara Mail, 

II. ^\%ttVMMmi. 

[The accompanying song, composed for the occasion of the visit 
of His Royal Highness to Canada, has been recently published by 
Messrs. Kordheimer, of this city. We would remark, that the 
words are by the Rev. E. Denroche, and the music by Mr. Sefton, 
music-master in the tipper Canada Normal and Model Schools.] 

1. "WELCOME TO CANADA." 

DEDICATED TO HIS KOTAL HIGHNESS THE FRIITCE OF WALES. 

God bless our Queen for sending 

Her son across the sea ! 
That gracioiis deed the token 
Of love to us shall be. 
— - ^P<1 Canada doth welcome 

Tive neu* lo amd— . .ra jjimp Aj^ 
With heart of honest homage, — " - - 
A true heart like his own. 

Then here's a thousand welcomes 

To good Victoria's son ; 
Hurrah, hurrah, for BriUM»'« Prinr«, 
We bless him every one. 

JftRVjytO. DirUixigbt brought him 

Proud Cambria's triple plume ; 
With it to-day we mingle 

Our maple's modest bloom. 
The forest wreath, now verdant. 

When crimsoned o'er in death. 
Shall tell how love that's loyal 

Glows on till latest breath, t 

Then here's a thousand welcomes, ^g. 



• In the Geography and HistoTT of BrifclMh America, by J. George Hodpins. LL.B., 

T! m, e2L this venerable and loyal lady'ii name is-|1ven as Mrs. James Secoi'd. 
In eariy times, at the investiture of the Pnnoe, the Ohanoellor used to pfaice 
upon his brow a wkbath. for which, at a laterperiod, agold crown was substituted. 
— (fiM Dr. DarafCtt " Prfncen of Waiett:* The mapte. Canada's chosen national 
lea4 changing as it does flrom green to soailet and orlmaon, adds much brilliant' 
and warmth of colouring to the autumnal forest foliage. 
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Fair Science cast her " cable "* 

Our ocean wave across, 
To bind our land to Britain, 

And — ^all deplore the loss. 
But that which holds the vessel 

Of Albert to our strand, 
Doth bind our best affection, 

To dear old '' FatherlaiuL'* 

Then here's a thousand welcomes, &c. . 

Should foes assail brave Britain, 

From wood and field we'll send 
A few more '^ Queen's own himdredths " 

The homestead to defend. 
No width of wave shall part us, 

We'er one — by choice and ** blood /" 
And that blest bond " is thicker 

Than*^ ocean's *' water" floodf 
' Then here's a thousand welcomes, (fee. 

When home our Prince retumeth 

Be this his tale to tell : 
He felt '* at home " among uel" 
And happy here could dweU, 
Where great and small are jealous 

For Albion's ancient fame. 
And loyal hearts right boldly 
Stand up for her good name. 

Now sing God save our Sovereign, 

God save her noble son ; 
Long live the Queen, long live the Prince, 
We bless them, every one ! 



2. LANDING OF THE LOYALISTS IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The St. John's (N.B.) Olobe of May I9th, says :— Yesterday was 
the seventy-seventh anniversftry of the landing on these shores of 
the men who, during the rebellion of the thirteen provinces, remain- 
eel true to their British principles ; who^ rather than take up arms 
against their fatherland, deserted their nchee fuid possessions, left 
plenty behind them and located themselves in this British provmce, 
and for principle's sake endured all the toils and hardship consequent 
upon a wilderness life. What a change has been effected since that 
tune. From a howling wilderness a city has arisen. Where seventy- 
seven years ago wild animals fixed their den and lair, marts of 
commerce are established. Little do the rising generation, sur- 
roimded by aU the conveniences desirable, know of the toils and 
hardahips their forefathers endured. They passed a life of difficulty 
and struggle for conscience sake, without murmur, and finally sank 
into the grave full of just honors and full of years, regretted by all 
who knew them. Yesterday morning was ushered in with the 
booming of cannon, and earlv in the day a large number of union 
jacks were floating from the house-tops and ships in the harbotu:, in 
honor of the anmversary of a day that gave birth to a new British 
colony. Long may the people cherish a remembrance of the fathers 
of our coimtiy, and duly commemorate the day they set their feet 
upon the rocky peninsula of St. John. 



3. TAB SCHOOL A FAMILY. 

Look at the work of a Schoolmaster or Teach**** nf ol>ua»<« Imi 
this way. What was the orisiTiAi ooImpuI, uod's model-school, in the 
b«9$iiimjug of thtf vroriU t Evidently tk family. The trainers of chil- 
dren, according to the order of nature, are their parents, their bro- 
thers and sisters. And depend upon it, except so far as we conform 
o\&r fiohoola and pla ces of education to a family, in spirit and 
character, they wifi-'^f^perfect ; they will bear the impress of hu- 
man. T^^h^w Uuin of divine, wisdom. I remember a remark made 
by a Master of a Refonnatory, npnnlrinrnf hio w mk, whn^ B xpi e sBU B 
a great thought upon this subject : — 'xou see,' he said *my work is 
not easy, for I have to be father and mother , brother atki sister, aU in 
one, to these boys— father, to enforce law sternly and inflesnbly, yet 



* The sratt AtlMitio Ctblo. 

t In that iMDCDtuble Uisastroiu flght on the Peiho. wherein the Brltwh were 
taken at tremendous disadvantafi;e. an American ofBoer, having visited one of our 
▼eneln, wished to return, but found his boat empty t After some delay his men oamo 
back, very hot, smoke-begrimed, and ftRhtislu "Blood is thicker than wUsr," 
obaerved VUm Offieer TatnaU. So, too^ thought theee gallant fellowa. In reply to 
their officer's question, put in a tone of assumed severity.—'* HoUoa, sirs, don^ you 
know we're neutrals ? What have you been doing ?" ** Beg pardon," said tRe brave 
Americans, ** they were very short handed at the bow gmi, sir, snd so we idved 
them a help for (bUowship sake.'' They liad been hard at it for an hour. " Gallant 
Americans," (says thn Reviewer,) "ynu and your admiral did more that dv ^ 
bind Encland and the United States together, than all your lawyers and 
Ing politioans have ever done to part mr—iBiaekwood, Deetmber N% 
IMI0W6S4. 



lomn^y too — mother to represent the divit^ tenderness, and gerUUness, 
aiid commuiAion — bro^r and sister to be their sympathizing play- 
moite,' i^ow, did you ever think ^of your work, as schoolmasters, 
so ? Did you ever take this view of it ? Depend upon it this is the 
true, the divine, view of it, and only so far as you act upon it are 
^u working with Qod, in the mightv^ work of educating and train- 
ing Qod'a children." — The Original Order of Nature our Model, and 
the Spirit of Ghd our Ouide, in the work of Ediicatiou. A Sermon, 
by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton. 



4. HOW TO GET A CLOCK FOR THE SCHOOL. 

Every teacher would like to have a dock, but the question still is, 
how to get it. I will tell you how I have managed, in a number of 
instances, to purchase a dock for my shcool. 

I have addressed my pupils on this wise : *' Scholars, we have 
now got a programme — would it not be pleasant for you to know 
just when to come to your dasses to recite, without being called ? 
Now, if we had a dock, you could all do this, and could see that 
each class gets its full time. Besides you could tell just when the 
school would open and close, when the recesses should come, (fee. 
How many of you would like to have a clock ? All hands are up. 

" Then lot ua manage to buy one. We can get one for from two 
to four dollars. A three-dollar one will answer our purpose well. 
Now here are thirty of us. I propose that we form ourselves into 
a joint stock company. Let us put a share at ten cents. It will 
require thirty shares to be taken, to buy the clock. Mary, you ma^ 
act aa Secretary ; get your paper ; put me down five shares — ^here is 
the half dollar. Now if there should be any pupil not able to take 
a share, I will give him one of mine. I only want one share, the 
others are for gratuitous distribution. Now, John, what will you 
do, and Henry, and Susan, and Anne, how much wiU each of you 
give 9 If you are not prepared to pay now, bring your dimes or 
sixpences to-morrow morning. Perhaps some of you would like to 
speak to your parents first — ^that is right ; it would be well for you 
to consult them. But Jacob, Mary and George, say they have 
each a dime of tiieir own. They will bring it to-morrow. That is 
well, but they should speak to their parents about it Children 
should always consult their parents. Remember, ta morrow morning 
is the time to finish up this dock matter ; ask your parents to let 
you have the money they were going to spend for you for candy, 
tell them that you would prefer a clock to candy. Do the best you 
can, and we shall have a clock, sure. To-morrow evening I shall 
expect to gfo and get one, and next day morning we will have it up. 
How nice it will w .'" 

Need I say that in pursuing this course, I have never failed, in a 
single instance, to secure a dock ? So with a blackboard or any 
other artdole of school furniture. — Iowa Instructor. 



III. $lMti mtital iati»^ of ^vvU, 



— Thi Qubimb or Sooimr; in two volomes. London: James Hogg 
and Son. This work contains a series of well written biographical sketches, 
by Gkaee and Philip Wharton. Tiie volnmes are illaatrated by those clever 
English artists, 0. A. Doyle, and the Brothera Dalziel. The sketches 
iDclade graphic details of the lives of those celebrated women who gave a 
dedded tone to somety, in their day, and who exercised in many cases such 
remarkatne milQ«iuoii on putlio aflktrs. Many of the most vivid passages in 
Lord Maoaule/s writings are devoted to an illustration of some of the 
most striking episodes in the lives of many of the notable ladies whose 
memoirs are given in these volnmes. The list indndes the names of 
** Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, Madame Rolnnd, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagne, Gkorgina Dutohess of Devonshire, Miss Landon (the poetese,) 
Madame de S^vign^S, Lady Morgan, Jane Dutchess of Gk»rdon, Madame 
Reenmler, liady Barrey, Madame do StaSl, Mrs. Thrale-Pozsl, Lady 
Oarotine Lamb, Ann S. Darner, La Marquise da Deflaud, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montague, Mnry Oountess of Pembroke, and La Marquise de Maintenon." 
The illustrations are very striking, and type and paper clear and good. 

Tsi Habits or Goon Sociktt. London : Jamc's Hogg and Sons. 

Frequent extracts from this *^ Hand Book of Ktiquetle for Ladies and 
Gentlemen,** in the public press generally, attests the value and usefulness 
of the truths oontained in this ezoellent manual In addition to the counsel 
and suggestions which is the main feature of the work, it contains many 
*< thonghts, hints and ancedotes concerning social observances, nice points of 
taste and good manners, numerous illastretions of social predicaments; 
remarks on the history sad change of fashion, and the difltBronces of English 
and continental etiquette.** 
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Tate's Philosopht. Bostoo : Hickling, Swan A Brewer. — ^This is 

an exoellent reprint of an admirable English work — the fall title of which 
18 as follows : " An Elementary Course of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, in which the principles of the Physioal Sciences are familiarly 
explained, and illustrated by numeroas experiments and diagrams. By 
T. Tate, F.R.A.S., of Kneller Training Ckvllege, England. Reyised and 
improved by 0. S. Gart^e, A.M., Principal of Harvard School," near 
Boston. The type and illnstrations of the work are very good, and the 
arrangements of the subjects simple and natural. 

[A notice of WoreeaUr'a DUtiofiary is deferred till next Number.] 

Palet's Evidknoes of Oheistxanitt. Edited by Dr. Whately. New 

York : James Miller. — This is an excellent edition of a sterling standard 
work, with innotations by the Archbishop of Dublin. It is a large octavo, 
the type is large, and the paper, though not equal to its English original, 
is very good. 

Juveniles. New York : James Miller. This series includes the 

following volumee : Robinson Orusoe, by De Foe ; Blind Arthur, and other 
stories, by Jane Strickland; Pebbles from Jordan, or Bible Examples of 
Every-day Truth, by Miss Qraham ; and Lallies from Lebanon, or Scripture 
Sketches, by Miss Graham. The abridgment of that universal favourite, 
Robinson Orusoe, is well printed, and illustrated with numerous handsome 
engravings. The other Juveniles are nicely got up. 

The Eduoationalist. Brighton; H. Spencer.— We have received 

two numbers of this periodical, and, if conducted in a kindly spirit, wish 
it success. The selections are similar to those in other publications of the 
same kind, and are designed, like those in our own Journal, to promote 
the same great educational objects. 

(The notice of several other works is differred for want of space.) 
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CANADA. 

The Pbinob's Eduoatioital Pmzes.— Before the Prince of Wales 

left the Province, he requested the Duke of Newcastle to convey to 
His Excellency the Qovemor General his desire to appropriate a sum 
of money to various educational institutions in Upper Canada. This 
the Duke did in a letter, dated the I7th September, to Sir Edmund Head, 
of which the following is an extract : — " I have the pleasure of informing 
you that the Prince of Wales has placed to your account at the Bank of 
Montreal the sum of which His Royal Highness requests you to be so good 
as to distribute to the institutions in Canada named in the following sche- 
dule, in the sums placed opposite to each, as some token of the very great 
gratification which His Royal Highness has derived from the interesting 
visit which is now nearly completed, and as a proof of the deep interest 
which he must always take in the future progress of this magnificent Pro- 
vince. His Royal Highness wishes that the sums appropriated to each 
should be applied in the distribution of prises to the students in such way 
as may be suggested by the governing body as most conducive to the 
interests of the institutions, subject in each case to your approval." 

The Peimob's Givts already announced are os follows :— 

To the University of Queen's College, Kingston, $800 

To the University of Victoria College, Cobourg, : . . 800 

To the Normal and Model Schools, Toronto, 800 

To Knox's Theological College, Toronto, 800 

We also leani that McGill and Bishop's Colleges, in Lower Canada, have 
each received |800 from the Prince. 

The Panfox's Liberautt, Viotobia Colleob Pbizbs. — The 

Governor General has communicated to the President of Victoria College, 
that His Royal Highness has left a sum uf money for tho eatabUehmoot of 
prizes in Canadian Colleges ; and that the sum allotted to Victoria College 
is £200 currency. We are happy to acknowledge this act of liberality by 
the young prince, showing the interest he feels in the educational institutions 
of CanacU. We have no doubt that Canadian students will compete 
eagerly for the *• Prince's Priee." We are also glad to hear that the present 
session of our College has opened with a very encouraging increase in the 
number of students. The character of Victoria College is fully established, 
and now enjoys the entire confidence of the country. We are sure the 
President and Professors fully merit this confidence, not only on account of 
their abilities, and sound learning, but also of the honest, hearty and 
untiring interest they manifest in the intellectnal progress, and moral 
welfttre of the young gentlemen who enjoy their instnictionB.--6'iM(r<liaf». 



The Peinox^s Gut to Quxem's Colleob, Koigston. — We have 

much pleasure in giving insertion to an extract from a letter addressed by 
the Duke of Newcastle to His Excellency the Governor General, feeliog 
assured that the liberality of the Prince of Wales to Queen's College, and 
the graceful manner in which it is oommunicated, will prove not less grati- 
fying to the citizens of Kingston than it is to those more immediately con- 
nected with the University. This liberal act of His Royal Highness will 
be accepted &s an earnest of his kindly feelings and of the interest which 
he has taken in our educational institutions. The amount appropriated to 
Queen's College is £200 currency.— JKn^ttoft New^ 

DlSTINOniSHED ViSITOBS AT THE EoUOATIOMAL DBPABTMBlfr, UPPXR 

Canada.— The Prince of Wales visited the Department, including the 
Normal and Model Schools, on Tuesday the Uth of September. He was 
presented witli* an address, and signed his name oo a blank page in the 
Minute Book of the Council of Public Instruction. See page 189 of this 
Journal. The members of his suite who accompanied him were, His Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, SecreUry of State for the Colonies ; the Earl of St. 
Germans, Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty's Household ; Sir Edmund 
Head, Governor General of Canada; Lieut General Sir Fenwiok Williaoaff; 
Major General Bruce, Governor to tiie Prince of Wales ; Major Teesdale, 
one of the heroes of Kars, first Equerry to the Prince ; Hon. Capt Grey, 
second Equerry; Capt liOrd EUnchinbrook, third Equerry; Dr. Acland, 
Reguis professor of Medidne, Oxford University, Physician to the Prince ; 
Captain Seymour, R.N., Commodore of the IVinoe's Fleet; Captain Vao- 
sittart, R.N., Captain of H.M. Ship Ariadne ; Captain Retallack, Militaiy 
Secretary to the Gk>vemor General ; G. D. Englehart, Esq., Seci^etary to 
the Duke of Newcastle. In addition to these gentlemen, Chief Justice 
Young of Nova Scotia, Lord Lyons, H. M. Ambassador to the United States. 
Lady Franklin, P. Cumin, Esq. (who is connected with an Imperial Com- 
mission to inquire into the state of Education in England) ; and the Hoo. 
J. Li Packard, Superintendent of Education in Wisconsin, visited the 
Department, separately on varioos days, before and after the day of the 
Princess riait, and expressed the great satis&otion which they experienoed 
in examinmg its various details, including the four schools connected with it. 
Lady Franldin spent two hours on the day of her visit, and seemed quite 
pleased with the result of her Inquiries. Sir Charles GoUingwood slso paid 
a visit, bnt made no inquiries. 

Education in East Oxvobd^ — There was in East Oxford, including^ 

four Union Schools, eleven school sections, with an aggregate attendance 
of schokrs, for the half year ending 80th Jane, of 87,886. As compared 
with the attendance for the same period of last year, the present half-year- 
ly return shows an increase of 11,021. With one exception, all the schools 
in the Township eschew the *' free " system — the taxable inhabitants 
believing that a small monthly rate-bill is the most equitable method of 
working the School Act Of the teachers only four held first class certifi- 
cates ; while the remaining seven possess second class qualifications. God- 
siderable additions of maps and apparatus have been made to several of 
the schools during the past year. — Woodatock Paper, 



UNITED STATES. 



Phtsioal Eduoatiom in Amherst Oollsox. — The Corporation at 

the i^ ini i i aiu uii n eBt established a Profossorship of Physical Education. 

It is to include instruction Tii gyn mnn ti •a^4iaving regard to the moderate 
exercise of all parts of the body, rathe'* than to great feats of skill and 
strength ; in elocution, so far as relates to the development of the lungs 
and training the vocal organs and motions of the body as u^ed in oratory, 
and in hygiene, including physiology ana th^ Apaoial care of the utudenta* 
health. Dr. Hooker, a graduate of Yale, has been ~gppom*^ i r- ^ i^s^Hir 
and wttl enier upnu fai» duii«« imme<liai«Iy. A spacious gymnasium has 
just been completed and filled with the necessary apparatus. 

Women's LiSEARf. — A library for the exclusive use of women is 

about to be established in New York City. 
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THE GREAT ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS IN SEARCH OF 
A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE TO ASIA. 

The recent visit of the noble-minded Lady Franklin to this 
continent — (with the physical geography of whose northern 
regions her heroic husband's name is so memorably associated) — 
has given such additional interest to the history of the search in 
the Arctic Seas, and the unparalleled sufPerings of its navigators, 
that we are induced to devote 
a few pages of this number of 
the Journal to a brief sketch 
of them. Taken together, the 
forty years' search after the 
North-Weat passage, and its 
now ascertained discovery, forms 
a grand and solemn episode in 
the naval history and enterprise 
of the British nation, aided, as 
they generously were in this in- 
stance, by the American people. 

To Sir John Franklin's ex- 
ploration of the Arctic Seas of 
North America, is attached a 
deep, as well as melancholy, in- 
terest. In 1818-21, when a 
young man, he had explored 
these regions, enduring incredi- 
ble hardships, and afterwards published a simple but most 
thrilling narrative of his adventures and discoveries. Twenty- 




problem of a water communication between the Atlantic and 
P^unfic Oceans, vid the Northern Coasts of Ammca, as the 
skeleton of one of his party was found within the line of coast 
which had been explored from the Padfic by Simpson. He 
died within sight of the goal he had been so long seeking ; but 
he left no record of his achievement, and none of his brave 
companions survived to announce the triumphant results of his 
enterprise and sufferings. It remained for the scarcely less bold 
and honoured McClure to re-solve and announce, in 1851, the 
problem which Franklin had solved in 1847, — that there is a 
North- West passage for ships from Europe to the Pacific, 
though practkally useless. For seven years the fiite of Franklin 
and his companions was enveloped in profound mystery ; and 
the successive voyages of inquiry, undertaken] on both sides of 
the Atlantic, left it in as deep darkness as ever, until Dr. Rae, 
in 1854, discovered, among the Esquimaux, relics sufficient to 
extinguish the last hope that any of the party was yet in the 
land of the tiving. The British Grovemment abandoned all 
further search, and struck the name of Franklin from the 
Admiralty roll of living officers. 

But it was not so with Lady Franklin. A true woman's 
heart has impulses and resources beyond those of a Govern- 
ment. She resolved to exhaust 
all human resources to learn 
the when, the where, and the 
how of the fate of one with 
whose name her own has be- 
come inseparably linked, and of 
whose fame she has created a 
memorial only excelling in self- 
devotion and enterprise that 
which appertains to Lady 
Franklin herself. In 1859, her 
untiring labours of twelve years' 
search for the fate of her heroic 
husband were crowned with 
complete, though melancholy, 
success. Captain McClintock, 
after a two years' voyage in 
Lady Franklin's little steam 
yacht Fox (of 177 tons), ascer- 



six years afterwards, he succeeded in solving the long-essayed 
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tained all that is likely to be known in this worid of the ships 
and crews of Sir John Franklin's expedition. 

Lady Franklin has recently visited Canada; and her quiet 
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gBxitlenesB and great intelligence have as strongly impressed those 
onoured by her acquaintance, as have her immense sacrifices and 
long researches for her noble husband impressed the public of both 
continents. 

Daring last month, Lady Franklin paid a visit of two hours to 
the Educational Department and Noimal and Model Schools, and 
evinced the deepest interest in all she saw. In reply to a note 
which accompanied a map of the North- West Territory, some official 
reports, and other documents, presented to her by the Department, 
she wrote as follows (Sept. 2l8t) : 

" I send you the article written by my friend, Capt. Allen Young,* 
in Thackeray's (Comhill) Magazine, and also a little map, which 
shows rather more distinctly than that in the Magazine the course 
pursued by my husband and his companions, which has settled the 
<]pe6tion of a North- West passage, and entitled them to be con- 
sidered as the first discoverers of it, — their discoveries having pre- 
ceded, by several years, those of Sir Robert M'Clure in another 
quarter. We owe the knowledge of this fact, and the possession of 
the relics of the expedition, to Sir Leopold McClintock, who has 
done more than I ventured to hope in my little yacht Fax. I have 
added to Thackeray's a nmnber of Macmillan's Magazine, contain- 
ing the best article I am acquainted with on A.rctic enterprize and 
the results of the search ;t also a catalogue, by Lieut. Cheyne, of 
the relies brought home by the Fox." 



2. ARCTIC ENTERPRISE AND ITS RESULTS SINCE 1816. 

BY FBANKLIN LU8HINOTON. 

Whoever wishes to see a great result simimed up as shortly and 
sim^y as possible, need only glance at an Arctic chart of the date of 
the Teace of 1815, and then look at one drawn in the last half-year. 
Few comparisons are more striking, or more curiously suggestive. 
In the earlier map, between Icy Cape at the western comer of the 
north coast of America Qongitude 160^ west, ten degrees eastward 
of Behring's Straits,) and the half-explored coasts of Baffin's Bay 
on the eastern side of the continent (longitude 80° west,) there is a 
blank, only to be filled in accordance with the particular imagination 
of each hydrographer with an imcertain wavy line of supposed 
coast from the one extreme known landmark to the other. Two 
points alone of actual sea-coast in the intervening space of eighty 
degrees had been fixed by overland voyagers in 3ie service of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, in 1771 and 1789, at the mouths of the 
Heame or Coppenmne and the Mackenzie rivers. 

Such was the state of Arctic discovery at the dose of the career 
of Napoleon. Let us look for a moment at the stage of knowledge 
which had been reached when the Crimean war broke out in 1854. 
The sheet which forty years earlier was aU but a blank, was now 
covered with all but a perfect outline. With the exception of the 
channel which separates Prince of Wales' Land from Prince Albert's 
Land, and an area of some four or five degrees of latitude and 
longitude south of Peel Sound, every wind and turn of that icy 
labyrinth of islaiids which Sir John Barrow conjectured in 1817 to 
be an open basin, had been traced by personal observation as far 
north as the seventy-seventh parallel ; and almost every mile of their 
coasts painfully traversed and accurately smrveyed. From Icy Cape 
to the Boothian Isthmus, the boundary-line of the American 
continent had been laid down without a break ; while beyond that 
isthmus eastward, the work had been done as accurately and as con- 
tinuously. In fact, but for the limited area still left untra versed by 
the various expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin — ^the very 
area within which the last records and relics of his cruise have ulti- 
mately been found — the hydrogmphic survey of those latitudes may 
be truly said to have exhausted its field even in 1854. And if we 
were in possession of the journals of the Erebus and Ternyr from 
their passage down Peel Sound to their abandonment, after twenty 
months' fixture in the ice, to the north-west of King William's 
Land, it would probably be found that FVanklin's crews had during 
that period explored some of the very ground of which the detailed 
features are still waiting to be verihed in all but the very latest 
charts of the Arctic archipelago. It was only the finishing touch 
that was reserved for McClintock and Allen Young to add to the 
map which had been drawn by the labours of such men as Parry, 
Ross, Franklin, Collinson, Osbom, and McClure. 

It is impossible to overrate in imagination the toil, the danger, 
the hardships and privations, the noble daring, and the unflinching 
endurance, the unselfish devotion and the high sentiment of profes- 
sional duty, which have been necessarily involved in the accom- 
plishment of such a task. Few readers can follow the narrative of 
any single Arctic voyage or journey, and not feel throughout an 

• Sir Roderick Murchiaon, in his preface to Sir L. McClintock's " Narrative of 
the VoyMfB of the JRw," thoa refem to this gentleman : " Captahi Allen Tounjc. of 
the merchant marine, not only threw htM services into the cause, and subscribed 
£600 in fiirtherance of the expedition, but, abaudooinK lucrative appointments in 
command, generously accepted a subordinate poet.'* 

t We insert this article, slightly abridged. 



admiring wonder at the power of human strength and human ener^ 
to perform so much active work under the pressure of such inordi- 
nate physical obstacles and physical suffering. It is a fact of which 
we may well be proud, that every inch of ground gained on the 
hard-fought battle-field of Arctic research has been won in a life- 
and-death struggle with the elements by British seamen. None, 
indeed, among the memories of the noble victims of tliis struggle 
are more honourably or afiectionatoly acknowledged, or will be more 
enduringly preserved by the gratitude of the English people, than 
that of the gallant French vohmteer, Bellot, or the intrepid Ameri- 
can commander, Kane. But with these notable exceptions, the 
whole cycle of the Arctic discoveries of this century is the work of 
our own coimtrymen. British names mark every channel, cape, 
and inlet ; and a history is to be read in almost every name. And 
not the least significant feature in the nomenclature of the Arctic 
chart is the recurrence at different points among the titles given 
after actual navigaters, of the name of that energetic and high- 
spirited Englishwoman, to whose strenuous efforts, under circum- 
stances of great discouragement, the fitting-out of the crowning 
expedition is entirely due. Cape Lady Franklin was the name 
given by Belcher's surveying parties to the most northerly headland 
of Bathurst island, close to the spot (lat. 77®) from which we now 
know that the Erebus and Terror turned southward in the autumn 
of 1846. Cape Jane Franklin was the name gvven. by James Ross, 
in 1830, to one of the two headlands seen by him from Point Vic- 
tory, the limit of his explorations on the western face of King 
WilUam's Land. Seventeen and eighteen years later, the career, 
first of Franklin, and then of Franklin's ships, was to close within 
sight of this very headland ; and, in 1859, the record of the fate of 
Franklin's crews was to be found, when the sad secret had been kept 
for eleven years, on the very position where Ross had unwillingly 
turned in 1830, after giving it Jane Franklin's name. The course 
of time and fate has done its best to consecrate the right of that 
name to the two prominent spots it will henceforth permanently 
mark in the geographical history of the Arctic sea. 

In marking the beginning and the close of this great campaign of 
discovery by the Peace of Vienna and the outbreak of the Turkish 
war, we have but pointed to a fact which suggests more reflections 
than one. The wars of the first French Empire had put an end to 
all voyages of discovery for the time being. The ships and the 
sailors of England had full work nearer home in scourging the 
known seas, instead of bearing her flag into seas unknown. But as 
soon as the peace of Europe was again secure, the eqtupment of a 
Russian expedition of research for the Arctic Regions excited the 
emulation of England, lest the marine of another nation should 
have the honoiu: of completing what Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, 
Bafin, and Cook had begun. The same year (1818) which saw the 
return of Kotzebue's vessel from the sound which bears his name, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to reach Icy Cape, beheld the inaugu- 
ration under John Ross of our own series of Arctic enterprises. 
The next fifteen years, though full of adventures and persevering 
toil by land and sea, yet failed to solve the main question of a north- 
west passage ; and the general interest in an apnarently invincible 
problem dwindled by degrees, until it was revivea oy the comparative 
success of Ross and Crozier, in the Erebus and Terror, in exploring 
the Antarctic seas. That problem was first solved by Franklin, 
before hk death in 1847, when he had brought his ships to a point 
where no land lay between them and the verified channels of Dease 
and Simpson, from which he would have sailed westward over a 
familiar path. But for the English nation it was shrouded in doubt 
and mystery, until the actual day when Lieutenant Creswell of the 
Livisticfator landed in Great Britain, as the herald and the evidence 
of McClure's discovery, on the 7th of October, 1853. At the date 
of his arrival, public attention was abeady and almost excloaively 
concentrated on the Eastern question. The Pruth had been passed, 
and the Russian challenge accepted by Turkey ; and the entiince of 
England into the struggle was daUy growing more ineviteble. The 
thin echo of a distant success, from the ice-bound waters of Melville 
Sound could liardly penetrate the ears that were listening for every 
rumour from Besica Bay. McClure himself, and his ship's company 
of the Investigator, together with the crews of the vessels abandoned 
by Sir E. Belcher's orders, did not reach England till eight days 
after the battle of the Alma had been fought. The national excite- 
ment which then prevailed accounte for the meagreness of the 
reception given to the seamen, who, by dint of fotur years' hardship 
and toil, had first succeeded in travelling over water from Behring's 
Strait to Baffin's Bay. 

Let MB look again at the Arctic chart, as it grows into shape under 
the hands of successive explorers from 1817. The first voyage of 
John Ross proved the substantial accuracy of the local discoveries 
made by Baffin in the bay that bears his name, at the same time 
that it corrected his imperfect longitudes. Parry, witix the Hecla 
and Chiper, in 1819^ penetrated in a straight line westward through 
Baffin's newly-verified Sound of Sir John Lancaster, giving the 
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eminent name of Barrow to the straits which he found to be its 
oontmnation, and saw the loom of Bank's Land in the Bouth-western 
distance, before he wintered on the coast of Melville Island (long. 
110°,) thirty degrees to the west of Cape Warrender, the starting- 
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point of his new track from Baflin's Bay. His record of the first 
winter ever passed by a ship's crew in those sullen regions, engraved 
on the great block of sandstone by the shore of Winter Harbour, 
still remains fresh and clear in the icy climate ; as interesting a 
token, though not as wonderfully preserved a reUc, as those yet 
legible inscriptions scrawled with charcoal in the quarries of Egypt in 
the time of the Ptolemies. The conspicuous place and nature of 
this memorial induced McClure to select the same rock in 1862 as 
the best spot upon which to place a notice of the Investigaior's 
position in the Bay of Mercy, Banks' Land. This notice was foimd 
by a sledging party from the Besolute ; and McClure's choice of so 
marked a place of deposit may be said to have saved the lives of the 
Investiaator's crew, or at least to have preserved them from the toils 
and risks of a sledging march for life, of a very similar character to 
that which in 1848 Franklin's less fortimate crews were driven to 
attempt in vain. Such are the links by which the details of one 
Arctic voyage of discovery are bound up with those of another. 

The second expedition of Parry, in 1821-2, was intended for a 
movement in combination with the overland journey of Richardson 
and Franklin from the farthest posts of the Hudson's Bay Company 
to the coast which had been seen by Hearue and Mackenzie. 

Incommensurate as Parry's progress on this occasion was with the 
professed expectations of the Admiralty, he followed out the tracing 
of the line of the American continent to the north of Hudson's 
Strait and Fox Channel, along Melville Peninsula to the Fury and 
Hecla Strait, which opens into the water afterwards named by Roes 
the Gulf of Bootliia. In his third expedition (1822-26) Parry tried 
a fresh cast upon his former track through Lancaster Sound, turning 
southward into the wide mouth of Prince Regent's Inlet, which he 
had christened in passing on his first voyage. The limits to which 
he penetrated this chaimel southward in two years, are marked on 
the chart by the names of Fury Beach, where the ship of that name 
was pressed on shore by the ice, and Cape Garry, the farthest head- 
land in sight on his southern horizon. Captain John Ross, follow- 
ing the same path in 1829, in the Victory, navigated down the 
coasts of NorUi Somerset and Boothia as far as Victory Harbour 
(lat. 70°,) the starting place from which his nephew James Ross 
traversed with a sled^^ party the Boothian Isthmus, and explored 
westward the strait which bears his name, and the shore Ime of 
King William's Land, as far as Point Victoiy, or Cape Jane Frank- 
lin, as has been mentioned before. It is a remarkable and important 
fact, that although in this coasting voyage Sir John Ross landed 
on Brown's Island, in Brentford Bay, and professedly made the 
most minute and accurate survey of the whole coast, he overlooked 
altogether the existence of Bellot Strait, which lies at the bottom of 
that bay. Had he penetrated behind the outwork of islands which 
covers the narrow passage through the natural curtain formed by the 
granite clifis of Brentford Bay, he would have gained, twenty years 
earlier than its actual discoverer, Kennedy, the nearest entrance 
into the channel where the Erebus and Terror were ultimately 
beset on their last voyage. 

The land and boat journeys taken during these years by Franklin, 
Back, and Richardson, are even more memorable and fuller of per 



volumes of travels accessible to ordinary English readers more 
deservedly popular than those containing Franklin's graphic and 
toudiing account of his expedition in 1821, to the shores of the 
Polar Sea. The difficulties of the march northward, and the des- 
cent of the Coppermine river, the stupid and negligent blundering! 
of the voytigeurs, the suspicious and greedy, but punctilious and 
charitable character of the Indians, the hazardous boat voyage 
from the mouth of tiie Coppermine to Point Tumagain, and the 
fearful sufferings of the desperate straggling return accross the 
Barren Grounds to Fort Enterprise, are painted with a noble sim- 
plicity and an unsurpassable fidelity. English officers and seamen 
never battled more bravely with hardships, dangers, famine, and 
climate, than did Franklin and his English comi>anioiis on that 
occasion ; and it is mainly in the drawing out of the calm and 
trustful strength of character individually shown by them under 
the greatest trials, that the personal interest of this record is greater 
than that uispired by the adventures of Parry, or Ross, and their 
crews. There is a wonderful and stem pathos in the plain narra- 
tive of the murder of Lieutenant Hood by the Iroquois Michel, 
and the quick and steady execution of justice upon the murderer 
by those who would undeniably have faUen victims in their turn to 
his treachery had they spared him a day longer. And a stranger and 
more solemn picture of mingled familiariiy with and sensitiveness 
to the outwara signs of suffering was never given, than in the few 
words which tell how, when the relics of Fraiudin's and Richardson's 
parties met again at Fort Enterprise, after a separation of some 
twenty days, they were mutually horror-struck at the gaimt forms, 
worn faces, and hollow tones of each other, and utterly unconscious 
that an equally tell-tale change had been stamped by an equally long 
endurance of hunger and haraship on themselvea 

<<We were all shocked" (says Franklin) ''at beholding the 
emaciated coimtenanoe of the Doctor and Hepburn, as they strongly 
evidenced their extremely delibitated state. The alteration in our 
i^pearance was equally distressing to them, for since the swellings 
had subsided we were little more than skin and bone. The Doctor 
particularly remarked the sepulchral tone of our voices, which he 
requested us to make as cheerful as possible, unconscious that 
his own partook of the same key." '' Our own misery," says Dr. 
Richardson of himself and tlie sailor Hepburn, ''had stolen upon 
us by degrees, and we were accustomed to the contemplation of 
each othePs emaciated figures ; butthe ghastly countenances, dilated 
eyeballs, and sepulchral voices of Mr. Franklin and those with him, 
were more than we could at first bear." Human fortitude could 
hardly have wavered in a more noble manner. Franklin's party had 
tasted nothing more nutritious than scraps of leather and fragments 
of bone for thirty-one days, and Richardson's fare had been but 
little better. Whoever will turn to the narrative may gauge for 
himself the depth of their gallant endurance, and take a lesson from 
those brave and cheerful natures, that under such circumstances 
mingled no self-pity with their tenderness for others, exerted them- 
selves to the last, and never dreamed of breaking down. 

The result of this and the later coast expeditions of Franklin, 
Richardson, and Back, before the date of Ross's voyage in the 
Vicpjry, was to trace the line of the continent uninterruptedly from 
Point Tumagian to within a very short distance of the coast visited 
from the western side through Behring's Strait. This line was 
extended eastward by Sir George Simpson in 1839. In that year he 
explored Simpson Strait, to the south of King William's Land, and 
connected Franklin's first limits of discovery with the mouth of the 
Great Fish river, visited by Back in 1834. He crossed the strait to 
Cape Herschel, King William's Land, and built there the cairn now 
standing, whidi was searched in vain by McClintock for any record 
of Franklin's crews. 

Such was the state of the chart when the Erehws and Terror 
sailed on their last voyage in 1845 in search of a north-west passage. 
It is known that Franklin's favourite idea, before he left England, 
coincided with his orders ; to pierce, if possible, to the southward 
of the course discovered by Parry, and so find the most direct way 
from Lancaster Sound, to the point of the American shore, from 
which, as he coidd testify of his own experience, it was " all plain 
sailing to the westward." From what we now know of his first 
year's crmse round Comwallis Island, and back to Cape Riley, his 
first winter quarters, it seems probable that a closed sea towards 
Peel Soimd and an open one towards the north, tempted him to an 
apparent temporary divergence from the plan which he had laid 
down for himself from the first, and which, in the next spring, he 
took the earliest opportunity of pursuing. What the condition of 
Prince Regent's Inlet in regard to ice may have been in the summer 
of 1845 we have no means of divining ; inasmuch as, with the chart 
of the Boothian coast made by Ross for his only guide, Franklin 
would of course have passed it by. From the date when Captain 
Fitzjames sealed up tne last packet of jommals he sent home from 
Baffin's Bay, the histoiy of Franklin's expedition is comprised in 



sonal interest than the voyages of Ross and Parry. There are few the three graves at Beachy Island, the record now brought from Cape 
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Victory, and the other relics either found lyiiig in their place or 
purchased from the wandering Esquimaux. Well appointed as the 
ships were known to be, hopefully and cheerfully as their officers 
and men were prepared to work together, first as they were destined 
to be in the completion of the dtscovery of a passage round the 
north coast of America, not one man of those crews was to reach 
habitable land with the tale. No hint of their work or of their fate 
was to be found, but through year upon year of enterprise, perseyer- 
ance, and self-devotion on the part of one after another of their 
brothers in the naval service of Great Britain. Like the Ulysses of 
Dante and of Tennyson, they were bound — 

*' To nil beyond the snnaet, ftnd the baths 
or all the western Btani*>- 

until they died. It is all the more om* duty to acknowledge that 
they did the work they were sent to do. That Franklin did virtually 
solve the problem which was the object of his voyage, is not only 
testified to by all who have a right to speak authoritatively, but is a 
fact which rests on unimpeachable grounds. He designedly took 
the very course down Peel Soimd and Franklin Channel which 
would have carried his ships, but for the terrible duration of that 
temporaiy obstacle of the ice-pack in which they were beset for two 
winterSp straight to the most easterly point of the along-shore chan- 
nel which he already knew. He died himself in ftdl sight of the 
goal : his ships never traversed the short water-space which lay 
between their anchorage in the pack and the lines which other keels 
had ploughed from the west. Neither did the Investigator cross 
from BaiiJc's Land to Parry's harbour in Melville Island. Yet if 
the reappearance of Mcdure or Oresswell in England was a living 
proof of the discovery of the passage, so is the single skeleton 
found by McClintock five miles to the south-east of Cape Herschel 
(and therefore within the line of coast traced from the west by 
Simpson) an imperijihable memorial of that discovery having been 
anticipated by Franklin's expedition four years earher. 
_ To the total loss of that expedition, and the absohite want of 
information as to its fate, the present completeness of Arctic re- 
search in those longitudes is owing. Had Franklin's crews returned 
safe in 1848, after leaving their uiips irretrievably fixed in the ice- 
pack, it is almost certain that no further attempts would have been 
made to force the navigation of a practically fruitless passage. And 
even if scientific inducements had prompted the organization of 
another enterprise, it may be questioned whether any such universal 
and permanent stimulna to unsparing exertion and minute investi- 
gation could have been found as that which animated alike officers 
and common seamen in the search for the missing ships and their 
crews. Other motives were doubtless at work among the searchers, 
in the shape of professional emulation, and that sheer love of adven- 
ture, whidi would fill up to-morrow with volimteers the muster-roll 
of any fresh expedition for the Arctic zone : but the chief goad 
which pricked on the leading spirits among those searchers to 
attempt and to accomplish things almost impossible, and drove the 
whole body of fellow-labourers to keep pace with the contagious 
enthusiasm of the foremost, was undeniably tho hope at first of res- 
cuing the lost ones, and later, when that prospect faded away through 
the lapse of time, the laudable and brotherly yearning to penetrate 
the mystery which surroimded their fate. Captain Inglefield's chart, 
published by the Admiralty hydrographer in October, 1863, which 
marks in different touches the various strips of coast explored by 
the ships and travelling parties of the several expe4itions in the 
seven preceding years, gives the clearest notion of the amount of 
labour that had been performed. McClune's vivid description of 
the appearance of Lieutenant Pim from the Resohvtey a wild gesticu- 
lating figure, shouting across tlie floe, as he came to announce their 
rescue to the ice-bound Investigator's crew, is one among many 
typical pictures of the highly wrought energy of feeling with which 
Pim, and those like him, prosecuted ifhe search after mose who, if 
alive at all, must then have been in far worse plight thaj^ even the 
** Investigators." And the whole of McClure's voyage, as drawn 
from his journals, through the spirited and cordial narrative of his 
friendly interpreter Sherard Osbom, shows with equal distinctness 
the need of iron nerve, quick decision, steady ju<^ment, and un- 
tiring energy in the commander on special service, such as that on 
which the Investigator was bound, and the ready supply of all those 
qualifications possessed by her captain. The sailors' rule — ''always 
obey the last order" — is nowhere of more constant application than 
in the conduct of a vessel through an Arctic campaign. The direct- 
ing and responsible mind has to be ready at every moment for every 
possible eventuality ; to show under every emei'gency the equal 
temper of an heroic heart, and (to quote another line from ihat ideal 
of Ulysses to which we have pointed before) 

" To strive, to seek, to And and not to yield." 
Leopold McClintock, the commander of Lady Franklin's yacht 
Fox in the last and crowning expedition, had served in three conse- 
cutive Arctic voyages, under Ross, Austin, and Kellett, from 1848 



to 1854. It may be truly said of hiin, that &om the first to the last he 
devoted to the search not only his heart, but his brain. Every 
improvement in the details of sledging, and the consequent increase 
in the width of field which sledging parties are al»le to cover, made 
during those years, is, we believe, due to McClintock alone. The 
combination of the minimwm of weight with the maximum of con- 
venience, the most judicious apportionment of the load to be drawn 
day after day, so as not to overtask the strength of the men and 
dogs, the extension of the area of search by the previous laying out 
of successive dep6ts along the Hne, w»re studied and tested by him 
in theory and practice, as quietly and as carefully as the subaltern 
Arthur Wellesley studied the work and the capacities of his own 
great machine, the English soldier. And the palm must be given 
to McClintock for the actual amount of personal fatigue undergone, 
and personal service performed in conduct of a sledging party. The 
extreme headlands of Prince Patrick's Island (lat. 77^ 3(K north) 
were worthily signed vdth his name, years before the newly-explored 
channel from Melville Sound to Victoria Strait was christened in hia 
honour at the request of Lady Franklin. No better man could 
have been foimd to command the Fox^ and no commander of her 
could have been more nobly seconded than was McClintock by 
Hobson and Allen Young. 

The voyage of the sharp-bowed little steam-yacht, of 177 tons, 
from Aberdeen (July, 1857,) to Bellot Strait and back to the docks 
at Blackwall (September, 1859,) is a most comprehensive and pic- 
turesque instance of the varieties of hazard incident to Axc^c 
navigation. The 1st of September, 1857, saw the Fox beset among 
the closing ice in Melville Bay. Once or twice in that montii 
McClintock saw close to him long lanes of water open through the 
floes towards the west, and a wacersky towards Cape York, which 
told him that if he could once get clear he might yet winter in 
Barrow Straits. By the use of steam and blasxing-powder on one 
occasiou he had struggled through 100 yards of ice, out of 170 
which lay between the Fox and the lead of water, when the floea 
began to close again. The end of the month found the Fox and her 
crew irretrievably fixed for the winter ; condemned to drift for 
months of darkness wherever winds and the invisible currente might 
take them; to use McClintock's expressive phrase — **a legacy to 
the pack." Between that date and the last week of April, 1858, 
they drifted with their ice-continent down Baffin's Bay and Davis' 
Strait into the Atlantic, a distance of more than twelve hundred 
miles. In bursting the bars of that prison in the spring, as much or 
more risk had to be run than in finding a secure sh^ter for the 
winter within its folds. As soon as the floes began to crack and 
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open into lanes around the vessel, the greatest efi'orts were necessair 
to warp her into the safest position within the chance shelter which 
projecting comers of the newly fractured ice might afford, in case of a 
change of wind closing up the mass upon her. And when once " the 
dear old familiar ocean-swell " began to lift its crest above the hollows 
of the sea, and dash the huge ice fragments as in a grinding mill 
against each other, till they broke into smaller and smaUer pieces, as 
the edge of the drift cauie nearer and nearer to the Uttle imprisoned 
vessel, her position was critical in the extreme. For eighteen hours, 
and twenty-two miles, she was slowly boring out under steam against 
a heavy sea of close-packed rolling ice. As she steered head-on to 
the swell, the masses were hurled against her sharply-chiselled iron- 
plated stem, and fell off to either side, knocking obliquely against 
lier bows with such force as to shake her frame all over. IVf ore than 
once the engines were stopped by the ice choking the screw. Had 
the rudder or the screw been disabled at any moment long enough 
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to have oaiued the Fox to broach to, or, indeed, to present aii3rthing 
but her pointed stem to the force of the the sea, not one of her orew 
would have reached the open water alive. '* After yesterday's 
experience, " says McOlintock in the next day's journal, * ^ I can under- 
dtand how men's hairs have turned grey in a few hours. " A swell 
of thirteen-foot waves of tumbling ice, witii Urge icebergs here and 
there crashing through the smaller pack as the spray came showering 
over their summits seventy feet high, was an oideaJ through which 
few men can have driven their ships with safety, and might well try 
the sternest nerves. Such was the end of the first year's labour. 
After escaping from the pack, McOlintock tunied his bow north, 
and refitted at Holsteinberg with the least possible delay. The Fox 
was nearly stranded on a rock ofi* the Whalefish Islands in a heavy 
snow-storm in May, ran upon a sunken ice capped reef in Melville 
Bay in Jime, where she lay for eleven hours in the greatest danger 
of falling over, till the tide floated her off unhurt ; and after several 
narrow escapes from being nipped or again beset in the pack, 
anchored in August off Beechey Island. ** All the adventures so 
far," Captain McOlintock remarks, ''are only preliminaries, — ^we are 
only 1MW about to commence the interesting port of our voyage. It 
is to be hoped the poor Fox has many more lives to spare." 

From Beechey Island McOlintock steered through an open sea 
straight across to Peel Sound, which he penetrated for twenty-five 
miles till brought up by ice extending from shore to shore. With 
the same promptness of decision which marked Medium's sudden 
determination in 1851 to retrace his steps for the whole length of 
Prince of Wales' Strait, and sail round Bank's Land by the west, 
McOlintock instantly turned about for Prince Regent Inlet and Bel- 
lot Strait. Notwithstanding Kennedy's discovery, it was even 
th^n thought doubtful whether Bellot Strait was an iinbroken deep- 
water channel at aU. " Does it reidly exist T' asks McOlintock of 
hinu»lf at the moment of this hardy decision ; '' and if so, is it 
free from ice ?" It did exist ; but the close-packed ice sucked into 
it from its western mouth by a permanent tide of several miles an 
hour to the eastward, defeat^ four attempts to force the Fox 
through. On the fifth attempt, McOlintock steamed right through 
to the western outlet of the strait, but finding the wider channel 
beyond impracticable, returned to winter in safe quarten at Port 
Kennedy, the destined starting-point of his sledging parties for the 
next spring. 

Through the details of the discovery of the only authentic record 
of the end of Franklin and his crews by one of those sledging par- 
tiea, we need not follow Captain McOlintock in the^o pages. The 
most salient points of his story are too deeply impressed upon all 
who have heard them to need repeating. The question which on 
McOlintock's return many persons were in the first iustance disposed 
to ask — what, after all, has he told us of the idtimate fate ot the 
main body of those two ships' crews, beyond what Dr. Bae had told 
xm before? — ^has been thoroughly answered in the paper read by 
McOlintock before the Geographical Society, as well as in his pub- 
liahed volume. He has shown us by the recovered record of Point 
Viotoxy, that those thirty or forty men of whom Rae heard as 
having died one by one on tiie island at the mouth of the Great Fish 
river, ware the main body, and not a detachment, as had been sup- 
posed. He had tracked them on their course from Point Victory to 
Gapea Orossier and Herschel, in the direction of the river at whose 
mouth they vainly hoped to find a supply of fiah, starting in their 
extremity at least two months too early. He can speak, with 
authority, at least eqiud to that of any man ijive, of the greatest 
number of dajfs' jonmeya for which they could have carried sufficient 
l^oviflions, and show how, before they reached the river's mouth, 
they dropped^ as the Esquinwux said, one by one as thev walked 
along. He has fixed the fate of the ships themselves, and of their 
▼eteran commander, who was destined to be spared a repetition of 
such fatttemees of death as he had imdeigone in his youth so nobly. 
The hasty, laconic record itself, the statement of the proportion of 
officers and men^ already dead, from which the strongest inference 
of the scurvy-ridden condition of the survivors must be drawn, the 
date of the abandonment of the vessels, the masses of clothing and 
other articles brought from shipboard and left so early on the march, 
the boat found in tiie snowdrift some eighty miles farther along the 
csoast, turned back towards the shijps, with its two skeletons on 
Cnianl, two guns leaning aoainst the side, loaded and cocked for the 
(dumoe of a passing animal, and its tantalizing superfluity of choco- 
late and other unsubstantial provisional-form a connected chain of 
evidence of the result to which Dr. Rao's informants could only 
point partiallir and vaguely. No reasonable doubt can remain after 
the perusal of McOlintock's narrative, that not only could no survi- 
▼on by any possibility still exist, but that no further trace or record 
would be found undisturbed by the covetousness or curiosity of the 
ISsQuimaux. On the smooth ice over which they dragged their 
aledges along the shore— on the bare hiUooks over which thsy walked 
to survey the chances of food in tiie desolate landscape before them, 
cr on the bleak island at the mouth of the frozen river — ^U^ every 



one otherwise unaccounted for of the crews of the Erebus and 
Terror — 

*' Noble, nainelM9. BnarltBh heart, 
SnowM'old la snow/' 

These results were not gained for us at home, it is needless to re- 
peat, without enormous personal danger and fatigue undergone by 
McOlintock and the companions of his enterprise. Lieutenant 
Hobson, the actual discoverer of the record and the boat, was so 
worn by travel and illness, that he had to be carried for many days 
on the sledge drawn by his party. Captain Allen Young, flie ex- 
plorer of McOlintock's Channel, was, with another in a party of 
three, attacked with snow-blindness while far away from the Fox ; 
and day after day, wherever the dogs refused to draw the sledge 
over uneven ice, was regularly loaded and led along by the only one 
of his companions whose eyes remained serviceable. When McOlin- 
tock started homewards in 1869 from his anchorage in Port Kennedy, 
both the engineers of the vessel were dead, and he was obliged to 
take personal charge of the engines, sometimes for twenty-four 
hours together, where every moment longer spent within the ice 
added a fresh risk to those the Fox had already undergone. From 
the 9th of August, when he left Bellot Strait, till he anchored at 
Godhaven, in Greenland, McOlintock must have had many oppor- 
tunities of congratulating hioiself on the '* ^^^^y lives" which the 
Fox had yet to spare. As long as our naval officers are trained ui 
the school which has ripened such men as Robert McOlure and Leo- 
pold McOlintock, whose character is written on every page of their 
journals, we need never fear for the behavior of the British navy. 



The following are the nauies of 
the expeditions, which have been 

Sir John Uoss and C&pt. Psro'... 1818 
Capt. Baobsn Mid Sir J. Franklin 1818 

Sir J. FrMikiiu (by land) 18l»-ai 

Sir B. Parry 1819-21 

Sir B. Party and Capt. Lyon 18il-S8 

Sir £. Parry and Capt. Hoppner 18fl4 

Sir E. Pany 18^4-25 | 

Capt-Fuchan 182C-387 l 



the commanders, and the dates of 
sent to the Arctic Seas : 

. Sir J. Franklin (by land) 1825-27 

I Sir John Rom 1829-88 

I Capt. Back (bv Und) 1838-^ 

I Capt. Back (by sea) 1886-87 

! Messrs. Deaaeand Simpson 1888-88 

I I>r.J.BM 1846-48 

Sir J. Franklin. (Himself and \ ^f^^Ag, 
crew have never returned, j ****»"*» 



The Franklin searching expeditions — ^The following were sent out : 



Goinmander Moore 1848-52 

Sir G. Richardson 1848-49 

Sir James RosM 1843H8 

Iii«mt. PuUen 1840-61 

Mr. Hooper 184(h60 

Mr. James Saundera 1840 60 

Capta. GoHinson and Mcaure ... 1850-66 

Oapt. Ausiin 1860-61 

Sir John Ross 186(h61 

Capt. Penny 1880-51 

Oomnwnder Fofrsyth 1860 

(3apt. De Haven (A^merican) 1860-51 

Capts. Kennedy and Bellot 1861-52 

Dr. J. Rae (by land) 1861-64 



Mr. Ma^airo 

Sir £. Belcher 

Capt.Kellett 

Lieat. Piillen 

Oapt. Inglefleld 

Dr. Kane (American) 

Mesurs. Anderson and Stewart') 
(byland) " 

Sir L. MeClintock. in Lady 
Franklin's own steam-yaeht 
Fox^ fonnd a record of Frank- 
lin's death, and discovered 
traces of the lost expedition 
at Kinff William's Land 



1852-54 

1852-64 
1858>64 
1862-64 
1868-64 
1868-66 

1866 



1867-69 



The North- West Passage was made by Sir Robert McClure, from 
Baffin's Bay, through I^ncaster Sound, Barrow Strait, Melville 
Sound, roimd Baring's Island, Banks' Land, to Bhering's Straits 
and the Pacific Ocean, in 1851. 



IL— THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
On the 20th Sept the Prince left Hamilttm for Detroit, Chicago, 
Dwight) on the Prairies, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Richmond, Harris* 
burpi, and Washington, where he was cordially received by the 
President of the United States. On the 6th inst., he visited the 
Tomb of Washington at Mount Yemon. 

THB PRINCE AT WASHINGTON, OCTOBER 6tH. 

The account of the visit is given as follows : The day was all that 
could be dedred — ^the finest that the Indian summer could give. 
Having carefully inspected the house, the Prince stood reverently 
uncovered in the room in which Washington died, looked at the piano 
which he presented to Mtbl Lewis, and examined the key of the 
Bastile and the other curiosities there. The party expressed their 
gratification at the taste and neatness displayed in the arrangement 
of tiie place, and then proceeded to the Tomb of Washington. The 
Manne band had arrived before them, and, concealed by a neigh- 
boring thicket, begun playing a dirge composed by the leader. 
The scene was most impressive. The party, with uncovered heads, 
ranged themselves in front of the tomb, so simple yet so grand in 
its associations, and looked through the iron grated door at the 
sarcophagus which contains the remains of the Father of his Country. 
Then retiring a few paces, tiie Prince, the President and the royal 
party, groujwd in front, silently contemplated the Tomb of Wash- 
ington. The occasion will become historical. A sad doud softened 
the sunlight, the sweet, solemn strains of the beautiful dirge 
floated around, bringing unconsciouB tears to eyes unused to weep. 
Wiliiout royal state ro^ty contemplated the last abode of one who, 
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though once pronounced a rebel and a traitor by the very anceetors 
of the Prince, now ranks above aJl kings — ^the Father of a Country 
second to none. Around were the representatives of that aristocracy, 
which onced proclaimed every republican a traitor, now doing 
homage to the great representative republican. Next to the Prince 
stood the President of the United States, reverently bowing before 
the resting place of the first of rulers. Beside him were those who^ 
in the last battles between England and this coiuitry, had taken a 
not unprominent part, while he himself had once borne arms against 
the very country whose future ruler was now his honored guest. 
What lessons all must have learned from this visit — ^wliat thoughts 
must have occurred to each — how all must have felt that, above all 
and over all, God reigns supreme, ordering events for His own wise 
purpose, and working miracles, not as once by His instantaneous 
word, but by the slower process of time. At the request of the 
Mount Vernon Association, the Prince planted, with but little 
formality, a young horse-chesnut tree, to commemorate his visit to the 
place. The tree was planted upon a beautiful little mound, not fai* 
from the tomb. This ceremony being over the party again stpod 
for a few moments before the tomb, and then, turning away in 
thoughtful silence, slowly and silently retraced their way to the 
Harriet Laiie. 

While in Washington the Prince visited the variou«* Public Build- 
ings. At the Patent Office the party inspected first the model of 
Ericsson's engine. Models of printing presses and sevring machines 
were also inspected. The suit of clothes worn by General Wash- 
ington, and the press used by Franklin, where then examined 
with much interest, and the party were then brought to the model 
of the Washington Monument. Their contributions were postponed 
however, to^ome less public occasion. The Prince then left. An 
immense crowd gathered in front of the building, and cheered him 
as he drove off, accompanied by Miss Lane, to Mrs. Smith's Insti- 
tute for young ladies, remaining two hours. They expressed them- 
selves delighted with their visit. The Prince played several games 
of ten pins with Miss Lane, and laughed heartily at the sport. 

THE PRIKOB AT OIRARD COLLBGE, PHILADELPHIA. OCTOBER IOtH. 

From Washington the Prince proceeded to Philadelphia, where 
by a circuitous route, best adapt^ to give him a good idea of the 
size of Philadelphia and of its' principal characteristics, he was 
conducted first to Girard College, a noble educational institution, 
foimded and endowed with |2, 000, 000 by Stephen Girard, for the 
education of youth. Built entirely of stone, it is one of the finest 
architectural buildings in America. When the^Prince entered, the 
children wei*e all engaged in their studies, and he wotdd not allow , 
them te be interrupted, requesting the teachers to proceed with the '; 
lessons as they would do if he was not present. Unable from want 
of time to visit the whole of the building, the central portion was ' 
alone examined. From the tep of the landinp^ a splendid view of I 
the city was obtained. Much interested in the sight, he asked manv 
questions about it, and pointing out the laigest buildings which ' 
appeared, enquired what purposes they served Among others he j 
hit upon Independence HsJl, the place from whence the Declaration 
of Independence was issued, and where now is enshrined the bell 
which rang out the first notes of defiance from the American people. 
On descending, His Royal Highness picked up a couple of chesnuts, | 
and placed them in the ground opposite the house of the principal, , 
I^rofessor Allen. The compliment was appreciated. Should mother 
earth prove propitious and allow trees to spring therefrom, they 
will be carefully preserved as a memorial of the Prince's visit. | 
From the College at a rapid pace the Royal party drove te the peni- 
tentiary, a very large stone building, with seven wings radiating from 
a common centre^ built upon the ** solitary system" plan. His 
visit had been anticipated, and many ladies, Ariends of the Warden, 
had volimtarily consigned themselves to imprisonment for a time, 
with a purpose perfectly clear. Several hundred convicts were in 
confinement. When opportunity offered they peered throu^ the 
bars of their cells as the party passed, and manifested much anxiety 
to mskke themselves well acquainted with the personal appearance 
of Hia Royal Highness. Tne strictest silence was enjoined and 
observed. Several notorious criminals were pointed out to the 
Prince, and with one. Judge Vandersmith, he held some conversa- 
tion. For what offence the man is confined I confess I neglected 
to enquire. He next proceeded to a cell once occupied by a 
German, mentioned by Charles Dickens in his '' American Notes." 
The poor feJlow during his confinement, to wile away the time, 
painted the waUs very beautifully. The Baron made some enquiries 
as to his fate, but it appeared that since his dischar;?e nothing has 
been heard of him. 

THB prince in new YORK. OCTOBBR 12tH. 

The Prince reached New York from Philadelphia, and visited the 
Woman's Library and the University of New York. After it was 
known that His Royal Highness would visit the University, th^re 



was a meeting of the Council, and the following proceedings took 
place : — ^The Chancellor having communicated to this Council that 
the Baron Renfrew has accepted the invitation to visit the Univer- 
sity this day with his suite, therefore 

Besnlved, — ^That the Council of the University of city of New 
York welcome every event calculated to cherish feelings of warm 
reciprocal regard, and to unite more closely in the ties of fraternal 
fellowship Protestant England and these United States. 

Eesolved, — ^That in view of the relation Baron Renfrew bears to 
the lan<l which we still claim as ^Hhe mother coutktry," and of his 
connection with the classic seats of learning which we admire and 
seek to imitate, the Council regard his visit to this country as 
eminently tending to promote objects so desirable, and we greet 
him with heartfelt welcome to our halls this day. 

Resolved^ — ^That as we are boimd to England by the three-fold 
cord of ancestry, of language, and our " King James' Bible," we 
feel we are bretiiren, and may claim it as a right to rejoice in every 
testimony of respect paid by the sovereign people of this land to 
the representative and heir of England's model Queen. 

The hour fixed for the reception of the Prince was 10 o'clock, and 
at that hour the Chancellor, other officers of the Universil^^, and 
students were arranged iu the vestibule leading to the University 
chapel. They were attii*ed in full academic costume, of black silk 
robes, with rosettes and ribbons on their left breast, and batons of 
polished wood and velvet in their right hand. On the Prince's 
ivrrival they formed a line from the slroet to the entrance of the 
chapeL At 20 minutes to 11 o'clock, the Prince entered the chapel, 
preceded by Chancellor Ferris, and followed by Lord Lyons, the 
Duke of Newcastle, members of his suite, and the faculty of the 
University. The Prince and suite, preceded by the Chancellor, 
entered the Chapel, and the Royal visitor was escorted to a chair, 
while the ofiicers of the University ranged upon the right, and 
opposite the Royal party. The band upon the entrance of the 
I^uce, played the national anthem of England, *'6od save the 
Queen." His Royal Highness was dressed in plain dress, and 
exhibited no insignia of rank ; the members of his suite were also 
plainly attired. The Ftinoe stood in front of his chair ; Lord 
Lyons and the Duke of Newcastle standing a pace behind him on 
either side of the seats. The suite occupied positions on the plat- 
form to the right of the audience, the professors the left. The 
Chancellor attirod in his robes and chapeau de velours {the only 
person covered) occupied the central or official chair, and read the 
following addi'ess of welcome to the Prince : 

" Baron Renfrew — Hon. Sir: It is my privil^e, in behalf of 
the Council and Facidties of the University of the city of New 
York, to welcome you to our marble halls, and to tender our gratu- 
lations that a kind Providence has been around and over and with 
you since you left your native country. We rejoice, and our suc- 
cessors will rejoice, that you were led to cross the broad Atlantic, 
before the responsibilities of life were assumed, and become acquaint- 
ed with the condition of the Anglo-Saxon race in this great West- 
em world. In our country you behold the eminently thriving state 
of ayoung branch of your own people. Weare fond of tracing our origin 
to the same source, and to claim the interests of sons in the arts, 
sciences, and literature of the land of our forefathers. Your 
Bacon, your Shakespeare, your Milton, and the whole galaxy 
of glorious names on the scroll of your country, we claim as ours as 
well — ^their labors furnishing the treasures on which we freely draw, 
and the models after which we mould our culture — ^while to their 
shrines we love to make a scholar's pilgrimage. While you see 
among us numerous illustrations of substantial material prograsa, 
we are proud to ask your attention to our expanded system of eda- 
tion. Our admirable common school systems (now very extensively 
introduced in the States) carrying, as they do, the advantages of 
substantial intellectual culture to the doors of the great masses 
necessarily bound to labour, are telling happily on the intelligence 
of the people. Placed, as I have been, in circumstances to see 
their worlongs, I am astonished as I attempt to reoomit to myself 
the results secured in the lapse of my own life. Our higher insti- 
tutions of learning have risen in rapid successson, and constitute 
the crowning stage in the preparation for life. They are not grouped 
in a few towns or cities. They are found in what may be called 
central points to large iK>pulations, no city except New York having 
more than one for same curriculum of study. Our colleges and 
universities have risen to over 120 ; our theological schools to 61 ; 
our law schools to 19, and our medical schools to 41 — ^all these being 
schools for professional preparation. I am happy in making you 
welcome to this University — an institution founded on the liberal- 
ity of the merchants of this city, a princely set of men in the 
magnitude of their plans, and the munificence with •which they 
sustain themu Here they have foimded a practical institution, 
where the means of preparation for life shall be as varied as the 
wants of society demand. Here, besides the college proper, we 
have six professional schools or colleges, and on our records, during 
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the last study year, numbered 769 youths and young men. Our 
work has been puivued with a satisfactory degree of success for an 
institution founded 2S years since, while it has been our privilege 
to see most important contributions made by oiu: professors to the 
general fund of social benefit. You will pardon us, that we refer 
with gratified feelings to the fact that this edifice was the birthplace 
of the electro-magnetic telegraph, our Professor Morse having, 
within a few feet of wheiv we stand, made his first successful exper- 
iment, and passed over his wires of twenty miles in length the 
talismanic Eureka. In this building, also, by Draper, one of our 
professors, photography was first applied to the taking of portraits 
from life. Here, by means he discovered, was made the first picture 
of a human face by the light of the sun, while the thing was looked 
upon as chimerical in Europe. And under this roof, by the same 
Draper, were made all those experiments (now accepted by the 
medical profession all over the world, ) which first demonstrated the 
true cause of the circulation of the blood, your own immortal Har- 
vey having demonstrated its course. Allow me, honored sii-, to 
tender through you our acknowledgements for the royal munificence 
of your government (first in the peraon of William, IV., and after 
him in &e person of your venerated mother, whose name we all 
pronounce with admiratiou, republicans as we are) in most valuable 
governmental records, and to your royal observatories for their 
publications. Lastly, I beg to convey through you to the British 
scientists our special thanks for the very kind attention and abund- 
ant courtesies ^owu to our Draper on his visit to the annual meet- 
ing of the British Association last siimmer, at Oxford, and several 
institutions of learning. These things indicate the feelings which 
should animate the brotherhood of science and literature, and will 
burnish to a brighter lustre the chain wliich binds the two branches 
of a great family. Soon you will have accomplished the great 
object which brought you to American shores Our prayer is, that 
the same gracious Pi*ovidence which brought you here will, in per- 
fect safety, convey you to your own land, and tlie loved circle which 
must have noticed with the deepest intentness of interest, your 
progress among us. I respectfully ask your attention to the action 
of our cotmcil in view of your visit. " 

Mr. Van Shaik then read the proceedings of the Council, given 
above, and the Chancellor introduced individually to the Prince, 
Professor Morse, Dr. Mott, and other ofiicera of the university, and 
the faculties of the law and medical schools collectively. 

Prof. Morse improved the occasion to address a few remarks 
to the Prince and suite iipon the subject of the telegraph, 
so appropriately alluded to in the speech of the Cliaiicellor. 
He spoke of the telegraph in its infancy, and alluded to the aid 
extended to the enterprise by English noblemen, at a time when it 
required fostering and cherishing. Among its patrons in those days 
were the Duke of Northumberland and the Earl of Lincoln, and 
it afforded him much pleasure to-day, after a lapse of twenty-five 
years, in the home of the telegraph, to welcome the present Earl of 
Lincoln in the person of the Duke of Newcastle. 

The Prince and his suite then left the chapel and passed into 
the Woman's Library for a few minutes before proceeding to his 
carriage. As he descended the stairs, the students gave three 
hearty cheers with the climatric '^ ti^," which seemed to surprise 
him very much. As His Royal Highness left the platform, the 
band played ^* Hail Columbia." The Prince and party were next 
driven to the Astor Library, where they were met by the Principal 
of the Institute, who introduced him to several other gentlemen and 
the librarian. The people had assembled here also in great numbers 
and heartOy cheered him, both as he entered and left the building. 

Thep were next taken to the Cooper Institute, where Lord Lyons 
introduced him to the venerable founder, Peter Cooper, Esq., who 
presented to him the various ofiicersof the institution. The party were 
then hurriedly escorted through the reading room, library, picture 
^pallery, <kc. , the Prince leaning on the arm of Mr. Cooper. In the 
former were assembled several ladies and gentlemen who all rose as 
he passed through the room. The crowd in front of the Irjstitute 
was very large considering the uncertainty of his visiting the building 
and were very enthusiastic in their cheers when he entered, but 
more especially as he was leaving. The party next visited the Free 
Academy in Twenty-third street, where he was received by the 
Principal, and introduced to the faculty and students. 

The Prince and suite also went to the Deaf and Dximb Institute 
at Fort Washington. During his stay at the Institution several of 
the pupils gave exhibitions of their proficiency. Dr. Peet informed 
the pupils that Lord Renfrew had come to visit them, and requested 
them to write on the black-board anything that th^ deemed ex- 
pressive of the high honor conferred on the institution. The 
following was one of the essays thus called forth : — *^From the 
length' and breadth of our land has rolled one glad acclaim of 
welcome to the heir of England and the son of her peerless Queen ; 
and though we may not join our voices in the glad roll of sound, 
our pleasure is not the less heartfelt, nor our welcome the less warm 



to him to whom the world looks as the future ruler of its mightiest 
nation, and the proud retinue of England and America's noblemen 
who accompany him here to-day. Others have expressed far better 
than it is given us to do, the objects of our institution, and the 
degree of success which has attended those who, in imitation of 
their Divine Master, have sought to give ears to the deaf and a 
tongue to the voiceless. And though the methods pursued in this 
country and in England may be difierent, the spirit is the same, and 
when again the white chfis of Albion, as they rise from the ocean's 
blue, announce that ^SMeriy England" is near, and the heart of 
our guest beats high with the glad greetings of his own people, we 
would wish him to remember that there are those among them who 
are silent because God hath sealed their lips." At the close of the 
exercises at Randall's Island the children of the Nursery and of the 
House of Refuge were drawn up in a line on the shore, and a huge 
baimer, bearing the following inscription was fluttering: — "The 
children of Randall's Island, on behalf of their liberal protectors, 
welcome the representative of an honored land — Old England." 
The children shouted and waved their hands, and the Prince saluted 
them. At Ward's Island, the emigrants received him €h poiwat^, 
in the same way. The party re-entered their carriages amid loud 
cheers. 

THK prince's trip TO BOSTON. 

From New York the Prince proceeded to the Military Academy, 
at West Point, on the Hudson ; tlienco to Albany, Springfield and 
Worcester. An agreeable featiu^ of the Prince's reception in the 
United States and in the British Provinces was the troops of merry 
faced and delighted school children, who greeted him at almost 
every stopping place. At Boston the children got a half holiday in 
honor of the visit, and at other places slDiilar kinds of graceful 
compliments were paid to the Prince. 

BOSTON SCHOOL MUBIOAL FESTIVAL TO THK PRINCE. OCTOBER 18tH. 

The most unique and graceful compliment yet paid the Prince 
was the school children's musical festival. The school children 
were ranged in four triangular rows of seats, all verging towards a 
common centre — ^the boys on the inside, and the girls on the outside 
— ^the dark clothing of the former relieving the brilliant toilette of 
the latter. A platform was prepared for the guests, while the spar- 
oiouB hall was densely packed with people. On the platform, 
besides the royal party, were Messra Everett, Hilliard, Agaasiz, 
Emerson, Sumner, VSrinthrop, Holmes and Longfellow. The 
entrance of Mr. Hamlin, candidate for the Vice-Presidency, was 
the signal for subdued applause. The programme was short and 
the execution superb. Its chief feature was the singing of the 
following additional verses of the National Anthem, written for 
the occasion by the Poet Holmes. 

OUR father's land. 



God bless our Father's Land, 
Keep her in heart and hand, 

One with our own ! 
From all her foes defend. 
Be her brave people's friend. 
On all her realms descend. 

Protect her throne ! 



Lord, let war's tempest cease, 
Fold the whole world in peace 

Under Thy wings ! 
Make aU thy nations one. 
All hearts beneath the siui. 
Till Thou shalt reign alone 

Great King of Kings ! 



Thy choicest gifts in store, 
On Queen Victoria pour, 

Long may she i-eign ! 
May she defend the laws. 
And ever give full cause. 
To sing with heart and voice 

God Save the Queen ! 



Father, in loving care, 

Guard Thou her kingdom's heir, 

Guide all his ways ; 
Thine arm his shelter be. 
From harm by land and sea. 
Bid storm and danger flee. 

Prolong his days ! 

When ** God Save the Queen" was sung, all arose, and the allu- 
sion to the Prince's life and health was received with great applause. 
When he entered and when he retired, the boys clapped their hands 
and shouted in unison, while the girls waved their handkercbiefB. 
The Prince was delighted and gratified at the success of so novel 
and interesting an intertainment. 

the prince's VISIT TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, OCTOBER 19TH. 

While at Boston His Royal Highness visited this ancient seat of 
American learning. He entered Cambridge under a line of British 
and American ensigns streched across the street at the end of the 
bridge. He made a short deflection from a direct route to the 
college, passing over a por: ; »n of Broadway. On this avenue, three 
thousand of the school children of Cambridge were drawn up to 
receive him. Here the speed of the royal cortege was slackened, 
and the Prince graciously received the congratulations of the chil- 
dren. The young misses were particularly anxious to favor him 
with bouquets of flowers, and cast them in his path. 
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The amngeiiientB for the reoeption at the University were ex- 
oeedin^y neat and appropriate. The government of the College 
received with dignifiea courtesy, the son of a Queen of a pow^rM 
empire. The students received him in their own way, and with an 
appropriateness that all can recognize. They had paraded in classes, 
under marshals, and marched and countermarched through the 
University groimds, the music of the hand swelling through the 
academic groves. The Germanians never appeared to better advan- 
tage. The classes then took position in line at the gate of the 
Universi^ ground, forming two files, through which H.K.H. would 
pass on his way to the University Library, where the President and 
Facplty and Government of tiie University were in waiting to 
receive him. The welcome of the students was to ^' Albert Edn^urd, 
the student of Oxford ;" that of the Government and Faculty, of 
course, to the Prince of Wales. His Excellency the Ck>veTnor, 
in company with distinguished gentlemen of the Prince's party, 
arrived m advance of the Prince, and they were cheered by i£e 
students as they passed through the files. At length, at a quarter to 
one o'dook, the Prince himself came near. As he met the students 
drawn up to receive him, they simultaneously waved their hats and 
gave him welcome in nine lusty and hearty cheers, which His High- 
ness gracefully acknowledged, while the band, stationed on a pUt- 
foim, struck up the Engli^ anthem, *' God Save the Queen." The 
Prince was driven to the College library, where he fdighted, the 
gentlemen in his train following him, while the students in line of 
march — and they marched like drilled cadets — ^brought up the rear. 
Here the Royal guest met President Felton, who escorted him 
through the Hbrary, first calling his attention to a collection of 
ancient documents, rare old books and coins, the property of the 
College. Among these interesting relics of the past, we noticed a 
copy of the Book of Psalms dated 1640, also the first book printed 
on this continent north of Mexico, and many valuable autograph 
letters. The members of the Faculty were then introduced, and 
chatted for a few minutes with the Pnnce, after which the whole 
party wrote their names in an autograph book. While in the library, 
the Frince was presented by Presic&nt Felton with Quincy's History 
of Harvard College, exquisitively bound in two volumes. Upon one 
side were emblazoned the arms of the University, and on the other 
the crest and plume of the Prince. The President also presented 
him with a copy of ''Folk Songs," selected and edited by John 
Palmer Wilson. The party afterwards visited in rapid succession 
Bqylston and Hdyworth HaUs, and the Dane Law School building. 
They went into Holworthy Street, because the Prince expressed 
a desire to see one of the student's rooms. Taking their carriages 
atthisDoint they drove to the Observatory, Lawrence Scientific 
School Museum, and inspected those buildings under the guidance 
of the President. During this interval the students formed a ring 
and sang '' Auld Lang Syne," and called upon the Germanians for 
Fair Harvard. In the course of half an hour the Prince appeared 
again, and directed his course towards Harvard Hall, where a colla- 
tion had been spread. He inunediately took a seat at the table 
specially prepared for him, with Lord Lyons and President Felton on 
either side, nis suite arranged themselves directly opposite. Mr. 
Everett, the venerable Josiah Quincy, his son, Governor Banks and 
the Mayors of Boston and Cambridge had seats at the Prince's table. 
There was plenty of talk, but no set speeches, and the whole affair 
was over in twenty minutes. The Prince had on plain clothes, and 
wore no decoration save the broad blue ribbon of the Order of the 
Garter. The collation was excellent, the dishes being well chosen. 
and tastefully arranged. The Prince soon rose, andafter conversing 
with the gentlemen about him for a few moments, the carnages 
were summoned, and he departed for Mount Auburn amid great 
cheering, and the waving of handkerchiefs and English flags from 
Massachusetts. The students immediately rushed into the hall to se- 
cure mementoes of the occasion and a large bouquet directly in front 
of the Prince's plate was speedily disposed of among them, and the 
ladies outside were not for^tten in the distribution. We doubt 
whether the Prince has reeived, in all his travels, a more cordial 
welcome, or one better conceived and carried out than that within 
the walls of old Harvard yesterday. The enthusiasm of the students 
was worth going a long way to witness. They entered into the 
spirit of the occasion with the greatest zeal ; and while there was, 
of course, a strong desire to see as much as as possible of the illus- 
trious stranger, they treated him in the most respectful and 
gentlemanly numner . 

THB PIUKOE AT OTHKR PLACES OP INTEREST IN B08T0N. 

At Mount Auburn the Prince and party passed over a portion of 
the grounds and visited the chapel, where the statues of Adams, 
Story, Otis, and Winthrop, attracted the favourable attention of the 
oompany. The Prince then planted a purple ash and English elm 
in the grounds in front of the chapel, in the presence of a large 
number of people who had gathered around. From Mount Auburn 
the Prince went to Bunker HiU Monument, and entered their names 



in the visitors' book, when Mr. Ralph Famham, the last survivor 
of the Battie of Bunker Hill was presented to the Prince. The 
Duke of Newcastie asked him if he saw Gen. Burgoyne at the time 
he surrendered? "O, yes," said Mr. Famham, **and a brave 
officer he was, too." *'But you got the best of him there," said 
the Duke. Mr. F. said that Burgoyne's supplies were cut oflEi and 
they were in a wretched condition. In speaking of the Prince, 
Mr. Famham said, "I hear so much in praise of the Prince of 
Wales that I fear the people will all turn royalists." The remark 
was received with much merriment. The interview lasted about 
fifteen minutes, and was marked by the most cordial courtesy and 
good feeling. It was an interesting event to witness an old veteran 
of the Revolution, 106 years of age, shaking hands with a Prince 
whose great great great great gra/ndfaiher was on the throne of 
England at the time he was bom, and whose great great grandfather 
(Geo. III.) he contended against during the revolution. Mr. Fam- 
ham said that in common with aU our countrymen, he desired to 
pay his respects to the Prince, to show that past animosities were 
forgotten, and he hoped never to be revived. The Prince presented 
his auto^ph to Mr. Famham. 

From thence he visited the AthensBum Library and the rooms of 
the Historical Society. In the evening he visited the Public lAbrary 
on Boylston street. The Hon. Edward Everett, President of the 
Trustees, briefly welcomed the Prince and Lord Newcastle, and 
explained to them the object for which this institution had been 
established. The gentiemen of the Board of Trustees were then 
introduced, and also a number of the members of the School Com- 
mittee. 'Die Prince was then conducted through the different 
departments of the library, and expressed much satisfaction with 
their appearance. 

THE prince's trip TO PORTLAND, OCTOBER 20tU. 

The trip to Portland was a succession of popular ovations. The 
Prince, with unusual animation and wonderful gaiety, entered into 
the spirit of the day, and at every place stepped out upon the rear 
platform, and bowed smilingly and familiarly to the enth\isiastic 
crowds. At Lynn three thousand school-^shildren greeted him with 
cheers and flowers. At Salem the depot was decorated with flags 
and thronged with people. At Portsmouth the shipping was dressed 
and the crowd immensa Gov. Goodwin took the Prince by the 
hand and said : '' Fellow-citizens of New Hampshire, I present to 
vou His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and in your name I 
bid him a hearty welcome !" And so it was everywhere — a cheer- 
ful, hearty recognition of his presence, and the most enthufliastic, 
unaffected demonstrations of kindly regard. The Prince said he 
was not we^ of his experience here, but was delighted, and 
approached his departure with mingled feelings of pain and pleasure. 
Ma^or Howard received the Koyid party at Portland, with a large 
military escort, and paraded them through the town, and thence to 
the Great Ecutem wharf, where Admiral Milne and Commander 
Seymour met tliem. The fleet was lying about half a mile from 
shore, and the cutters were ready at the foot of the red-carpeted 
steps. An immense concourse of spectators thronged the side hill ; 
the military drew up in line ; the officials and reporters stood by 
the steps, and the reyal party appeared. At la«t the Prince's 
barge, which bore hi<3 plumes on the front, and with Ci^tains Hope 
and Cave standing at the tiller, started for the Hero, and instantly 
all the ships of the fleet manned their yards, and the guns thund- 
ered out a salute. This was repeated, the ship's bands playing * ' God 
Save the Queen," and '* Hiul Columbia." The Prince stepped on 
the Heroes deck at half-past four o'clock, where he was received 
with loud cheers from me sulors, and the Royal Standard run up 
to the maui. The scene was most imposing. Many vessels were 
lying in the harbor, and these, with the wharves and vessels lying 
at them, were black with people, and the hills behind were literally 
covered, the gay dresses of the ladies giving them the appearance 
of being covered with autumnal woods. Stul behind these, upon 
the smnmit of the hill, were hundreds of carriages, filled and 
covered with curious observers. The departure of the Prince deeply 
affected Lord Lyons, who remained upon the quay. A very marked 
compliment was paid to the American flag. The Prince was first 
saluted by the entire fleet ; then the American flag was raised on the 
ships of the Admiral and Commodore, and saluted by the same. 
The vessels of the Prince's fleet set sail almost immediately. They 
were accompanied a short distance from the harbor by several sailing 
vessels and the steamer Wiston, loaded with spectators from Boston, 
and were saluted by Fort Preble as they passed. At l&Dgth the 
journey homewards had been conunenced. The sun is fast sinking 
in the west. The purple hues of the distant channel shores are 
deepening as the mighty vessels near the outlet, the summits of the 
hills are tinged with gold ; the waters become darker, the sails of 
the vesseb whiter by contrast. And as the light of day gradually 
declines, as the bi^t and glorious colours of nature gradually 
sober down, so gradually are the Royal ships lost to^vie w, distaaoe and 
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d&rkness oombiniug to hide them from human flight. By six oVlook 
they were hull down upon the horiason, and at'seyen fishermen report- 
ed them out of sight. They steered direct for England, making no 
stoppages. The special port which they will make has not yet been 
decided upon, but the Admiral thought that they would land at 
Plymouth. The whole English Channel fleet is expected to meet 
them some distance outside the horbor, and receive them with royal 
honors. Let us trust that He who holds the waters in the hollow of 
his hand, will watch over the Royal boy, bring him in safety to the 
home of his fathers, and grant that he may become the pride and 
glory of the mighty empire he is bom to rule. 

THB PRIKCK OF WALBM' AMERICAN TOUK. 

The following is a statement of the places of departure and 

arrival, with the number of miles travelled from place to place, 

together with the sum total in statute miles : — 

Leave, Arrive <U. Miles. 

July lU, Plvraouih. Eng July 20, St. Johns, N. F — 

- 2«, St. Johns, N, F " 80, Halifax. N. 8 900 

Aug. 2, Haliiax Aug. 2, St John, N. B 120 

" 7, St Johns, N B " 9. Charlottetown, I*. E. I. 260 

" 1 1, Charlottetown •* 12, GAisp^ 200 

*• 18, Qasp6 " 18, Quebec 660 

'* 20, Quebec *' 20, Chaudiere Fall8<& bsok 80 

•* 23, Quebec " 24, Montreal 170 

'* 29, Montreal .......... " Caughnawaga <fc back . 1 80 

** 30, Montreal •• Sherbrooke and back. . 60 

« 81, Montreal Sept. 1, Ottawa 1 80 

Sep. 8, Ottawa " 4, Kingston 101 

" «, Kingston " 6, Cobourg 90 

" 7, Belleville '* 7, Belleville 70 

•• 7. Cobourg " 7, Toronto 70 

'* 10, Toronto " 10, Oollingwood and back. 190 

" 13, Toronto ** 18, London 126 

•• 16, London " 16, Chippewa 126 

" 17, Chippewa " 17, Quecnstou*. 10 

*' 18, Queenston *' 18, Hamilton 26 

** 20, Hamilton '• 20, Detroit, Micb 160 

•* 21, Detroit • 21, Chicago, 111 284 

** 22, Chicago " 22, Dwight 70 

" 25, Dwight « 25, Steward's Grove A back 30 

" 27, Dwight " 27, St Louia, Mo 212 

" 29, St Louis " 29, Cincinnati, 340 

Oct 2, Cincinnati Oct 2, Harrieburg, Pa 616 

*' 8, Harrisburg " 3, Wasliington via Balti- 123 

more. 

*" 5, Washington ** 5, -Mount Vernon & back . 84 

** 6, Washington *' 6, Richmond, Ya 130 

'* 8, Richmond *' 8, Baltimore, Md- 160 

** 9, Baltimore '' 9, Philadelphia 98 

" 11, Philadelphia '♦ 11, New York 90 

'* 15. New York •» 16, West Point 51 

^ 16, West Point " 16, Albany 99 

*• 17, Albany " 17, Boston, Masg 200 

•* 20, Boston « 20, Portland, Me 187 

" 20, Portland for England — 

Total distance travelled 6,134 

In the above recapitulation many of the places visited by the 
Prince, such as Niagara Falls, have been omitted, though they all 
appear in the chronological synopsis, as the Prince merely passed 
through such places, or paid them temporaiy visits without making 
them resting places for the night. Thus it will be seen what can 
be done by perseverance and punctuality in the way of reaUy hard 
work, even by those reai^d as luxuriously as the Prince of Wales 
has been. This is an example which men of business may foUow 
with profit. — It is a singular coincidence that the Prince arrived in 
British Ajnerica on a 20th day of the month ; was at the Capitol of 
Canada on another 20th ; left Canada for the United States on a 20th ; 
and left America for England on a fourth 20th day of the month. 
_ - m • ^ 

IIL— PRINCE ALFRED'S VISIT TO THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 

Colonel Armstrong, a settler at the Cape, gives an interesting 
account of Prince Alfred's reception at Graham Town: — *'Her 
Majesty wUl not be displeased when she hears an account of part 
of the Prince's body-guard ; seventeen ladies, well mounted, well 
equipped, and first-rate horsewomen, each wearing blue rosettes, 
with silver anchors, formed his guard, a daughter of mine having 
had the honor to belong to this corps, which his Royal Highness 
named ' Prince Alfred's Own Body-guard. ' They escorted him to 
the quarters provided for him at the Lieutenant Governor's private 
residence ; there they were presented and received his most gracious 
aclmowledsments. Next oay there was a grand rural feU given 
at OatluicbL There were numerous processions, Wesleyan school 
cfaildien, and school children of other denomhiations, marching in 



ranks, well dres^d, with ribbons and badges. Fingo, Kaffir, and 
Hottentot processions, well dressed, and most orderly in behaviour. 
We had lunch with the Prince in a marquee, and the dear little 
fellow was quite overpowered by the enthuwasm with which his 
Royal mamma's health was drank and the singing of the National 
Anthem by hundreds of school children and the colored people. 
He then planted an oak sapling in the Oatlaod'a ground. His 
Royal Highness was drawn to the Lieutenant Governor's in a spider 
carriage by some hundreds of young men with paper lanterns fixed 
to their heads. The grace and distinguished propriety of bearing of 
the dear Prince have thoroughly won the hearts of all. Heseemb 
to know and feel the importance of his position, and yet there is 
such a modesty and condescension in his deportment that incline 
people to worship him as a being they had never before had sight of." 



IV.— SKETCHES OF THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCE. 

Mr. J. H. Siddons recently delivered a lecture in New York, in 
which he gave a sketch of the Queen and the Prince, as follows : — 
After a glance at her ffenealo^, an allusion to the general popu- 
larity of women as rmers in England, and to the disappointment of 
the British people on the death of the Princess Charlotte, Mr. 
Siddons stated that Queen Victoria was expressly educated by her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, with a view to her future position. 
She was a very benevolent JPrincess ; when she ixxle abroad, her 
pmne, however plethoric, always returned empty. She had a good 
appetite, which she retains to this day. Her intellectual and moral 
education was as sound as her physical one. Her mother inculcated 
in her love for the Protestant religion ; German was almost her 
nursery language ; she learned French and Italian perfectly, and 
knew a little Spanish. She was also an accomplished musician and 
vocalist. At the age of eighteen, on June 20, 1837, slie became 
Queen, in consequence of the death of her uncle, William IV. The 
lecturer described the assemblage of the privy council, and read her 
Majesty's speech to them, in which she declared her love for, and 
devotion to, the British constitution. Twenty-three years have 
elapsed since that time, and in no one instance has she swerved from 
it. She was fortunate in Ministers. The agreeability, tact, good 
taste and worthy knowledge of Lord Melbourne were deservedly 
eulogized . He and the Diuke of Welluigton proved excellent advisers 
to the young Queen. They dined with her every day. Very soon 
Lord Melbourne thought it advisable that she should be married, 
and on his stating it in diplomatic language she did not understand 
him, and replied "let me nave the Duke of Wellington !" Expla- 
nations being offered, she objected severally to her cousins of 
Cumberland and Cambridge, and suggested "|)oor Albert." It 
proved a happy choice, as the young Prince of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha possessed all the qualifications necessary to make an excellent 
husband. It was said that the Queen manifested a penchant for 
Lord Elphinstone, but objection being raised to such a marriage he 
received the government of Madras. On the Queen's union with 
Prince Albert it was proposed to give him an income of £60,000, 
but on the motion of Joseph Hume it was reduced by one-half. 
The young couple started in life with a mutual income of $650,000. 
It was not too much ; they brought up their family witHout calling 
for a separate allowance for any of them. Mr. Siddons described 
the coronation and enumerated the remarkable men there assembled, 
telling an anecdote of Marshal Soult and Lord Hill, all foes who 
met on that occasion. He then depicted a day in the Queen's life. 
She rose at half-past six in summer, seven in winter, and always 
walked abroad, returning to morning prayers and breakfast, at 
which she ate heartily, and subsequently spent half an hour in the 
nursery. She next received the Master of the Household and 
decided what invitations should be accorded for the day, and tlien 
visited her aviary, menagerie, aquarium or stables. She was pas- 
sionately fond of horses and a good rider. At eleven o'clock she 
accorded audience to the Secretary of War, the Home and Forei^i 
Secrataries ; at twelve she drank Allsop's pale ale. At three she 
entered her carriage or rode on horseback, either visiting or uu some 
errand of charity. An anecdote was related of her kindne^ and 
liberality towards Mrs. Warner the actress. The Queen also gave a 
medal to Florence Nightingale. Returning from her drive or ride, 
her Majesty dined in state. But that over, etic^uette was dismiBsed ; 
in the drawing room the Queen played on the piano and indulged in 
German j^ames. At eleven she retired. The Queen appeared fond 
of American ladies. Of the Prince of Wales a very erroneous 
impression prevailed. He was neither dull nor stupid, but a youth 
of the noblest disposition, and splendid education. Like his mother, 
he appeared delicate in youth ; it was feared that he might not 
survive. He carried his head a little on one side now. He spoke 
French, German, Italian and Spanish with fluency, besides being a 
ffood Greek and Latin scholar. He was well acquainted with the 
iKW and the fine arts, a good soldier theoretically, and a good horse- 
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man ; no wall or brook ever stopped him when he was on horseback. 
He danced enormously, like most of the English youths of the day, 
and was always gtiided by personal appearance in his choice of part- 
ners. The lectui-e terminated with an aUusion to the friendly 
relations between Great Britain and the United States, which he 
thought the Prince's visit would still further establish. 



v.— ANECDOTES OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

THE QU ben's RKSPBCT FOR THE MEMORY OF HER .DRESSING MAID. 

The Queen, while lately in Edinburgh, attended by an equerry 
and a lady in waiting, drove to a cemetery in the neighbourho(xi of 
the Scottish capital, to visit the grave of a young Italian dressing 
maid, who seems to have won, to a remarkable degree, the affection 
of her royal mistress. Wliereupon an English paper says : — 
** England's Queen paying tlie heart's homage at the tomb of a 
humble domestic ! The spectacle was one of affecting interest, and 
will strike into the deepest recesses of the loyal hearts of Victoria's 
subjects." 

THE queen's promise TO THE SCOTCH LASSIE FULFILLED. 

A correspondent of the Aberdeen Free Pr^AH, near Balmoral, 
states that several years ago her Majesty on leaving her Highland 

residence for the season, promised to Jenny , daughter of a 

cotter in the vicinity, to bring a toy to her next year. During the 
interval some very important State affiurs passed and the Queen was 
over in France on a visit to the Emperor. The promise was aJl-but 
forgotten on the one side — ^that of the Highland girl ; not so on the 
other, for on arriving at Balmoral next season, her Majesty presented 
the humble lassie with the promised toy, remarking, ** See, 1 have 
not forgotten you." 

THE QUl3;^KN (U)NFERS KNIUHTHOOD ON A COLORED MAN. 

The Queen of England has recently honoured herself by conferring 
an unexpected honour upon one of the officers of the Colonial Gov- 
ernment ; an honour such as never before was given by any British 
sovereign to such a British subject. In the Island of Jamaica, there 
has lived during the last Hixty yeai*a a man whose life both in private 
and public hfis been singulariy disinterested, unselfish, and heroic ; 
who in the beginning of his career, gave evidence of fine literary 
abilities ; but who earned his first title to the gratitude of good 
men, not by these, but by advocating, at the hazard of his iSe, a ! 
great and noble cause, in behalf of which, in the days of its early 
struggles, he brought upon himself an indictment for high treason, 
and narrowly escaped the scafibld ; and in behalf of which, in the 
more xjrosperoiis years which have succeeded, ho has laboured 
incessantly for a more complete recognition before the world of the 
social aud civil rights of his own race. He is an old man who has 
seen much service, and on whose gray head has now gi-aciously fallen, 
from the Queen's hand, the honour of knighthood. We only add 
here that he Is a negro ; one of the same blood with those whom our 
Chief Justice declares to have no inghts which white men are bound 
to respect ; one of the same material of common human nature with 
those who are bought and sold as merchandize in Riclmiond and 
New Orleans ; one who lias no more title to be called a man than if 
he had come from Congo in a slave ship ; but at the same time one 
whom the Queen of the first empire of the globe has found fit to 
welcome to the circle of her nobility, and whom the peers of her 
realm — styled * * the first gentlemen of Europe " — are made to recog- 
nize as their eiiual, and to salute hereafter as Sir Edward Jordon, 
Knight of the Order of the Bath. Mr. Samuel Cockbum, a 
gentleman of color, and a Creole, of the Island of lias Granskda, 
been appointed Administrator of the Government of Montservat. 
— A me rU'ci n Pap*tr . 



VI. ^i0flrapWcal Jltetrtt^s. 

No. 20.— SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, K.C.B. 

In recoiflitig the death of one who occupied a high position 
amongst us, and who commanded, we may say, universal respect, 
we are anxious to gratify the natural wish of the public to know 
something of the pei-sonal history and career of the late Governor 
of Hudson's Bay. Sir George Simpson was born in Scotland, in 
the County of Ross, where he passed his youth. In the year 1809, 
he removed to London, and was engaged in commercial pursuits for 
the succeeduig eleven years, duriuir which i)eriod he was brought 
into communicati(m with the late Earl of Selkirk, then the leading 
spirit of the Hudson^s Bay Comi)any, and, at the same time, engaged 
in philantliropic schemes for colonizing the territory under their 
control. At this period, the rivalry between the Hudson's Bay 
Company and the North- West Company of Canada was -at its height, 



and the former Company very wisely made choice of the subject of 
this memoir to take a leading part in the fur trade. Mr. George 
Simpson sailed from England for New York in February, 1820, and 
in May following left Montreal for the Far West, spending his first 
winter at Arthabasca Lake, where he endured much privation, and 
carried on the competition with the North- West Company with the 
energy and success which characterised all his undertakings . The 
disastrous competition was terminated the following year by the 
coalition of the two companies, when Mr. Simpson was appointed 
Governor of the Northern Department, and subsequently Governor- 
in-Chief of Rupert's Land and the genei'al superintendent of all the 
Hudson's Bay Company's aft'airs in North America. On attaining 
this position, the peculiar talents of the Governor became con- 
spicuous ; he reconciled conflicting interests, abated personal jeal- 
ousies, and established, by firmness and urbanity, a controlling in- 
fluence which he retained to the last. 

Sir George Simjjson took great interest in the cause of geographical 
discoveries on the northern coast of this continent ; and to his 
admirable selection of leaders and skilful arrangements are due the 
successful expeditions under Messrs. Dease and Sunpson in 1834-8, 
Dr. Rae in 1845-'63, and Messrs. Anderson and Stewart in 1855. 
For these services, and as a mark of general approbation, Her 
Majesty was pleased to confer the honor of knighthood on Mr. 
(thenceforward Sir George) Simpson ; soon after which he set out 
on his celebrated overland journey roimd the world, of which he 
subsequently published a very interesting narrative. 

Sir George has latterly resided almost entirely at Lachine, near 
wliich village is situated the beautiful Isle Dorval, from whence, but 
a few days ago, came ofl* the canoe expedition given by the Hudson's 
Bay Company to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The 
last public act of Sir George Simpson's long and active life was to 
receive as a guest the heir apparent to the throne of England ; and 
it must be gratif3ring to his family and friends to know that the 
Prince graciously acknowledged the attentions shown to him by Sir 
George, and that the noble Duke who presides over the Colonial 
Department availed himself of the opportunity afforded by personal 
communication to express the high opinion entertained by himself 
and Her Majesty's Imperial advisers of Sir George's long continued, 
skilful and successful administration of one of the most extensive 
provinces of the British Empire. — Mwvtreal Herald. 



No. 21.— THE HON. PETER McGILL. 



Death has been busy of late among the leadiuj 
Within a few months the Hon. John Molson and \ 



\ men of Montreal. 

iir George Simpson 
have been borne to their last resting place, and to-day we have to 
perform the mournful duty of announcing the decease of the Hon. 
Peter McGill. Few men have been longer in business in Montreal, 
few have occupied a more prominent position among her public men, 
and none, we venture to say, have been more beloved. Mr. McGill 
was bom in Galloway, at Newton Stewart we believe, in August, 
1789, and was in his 72nd year at the time of liis decease. He 
came to this country in the year 1808, and has been a resident here 
fifty-two years. He then bore the name of McCutcheon. He be- 
came a clerk in the counting-house of Messrs. Pajjcer, Gerrard, 
Ogilvy and Co. Later he entered into business on his own account 
as a member of the firm of Porteous, Hancox, McCutcheon, and 
Cringan. In 1819 he became a director of the Bank of Montreal 
In 1824, upon the decease of his uncle, the Hon. John McGill, a 
member of the Legislative Council of Upper Canada, he became 
heir to his large estates in the Western Province, and assumed his 
name. About the same time he formed a new business connection 
with Mr. Dowie, of Liverpool, and with him carried on business for 
some years as McGill tb Dowie, the name of the finn being subse- 
quently changed to Peter McGill k Co. In good or bad times alike 
the credit of the house was unimpeachable. In 1830 Mr. McGill 
became Vice-President of the Bank of Montreal, and in 1834 
President, an office which he held for 26 ywirs — until June last. 
In 1832 he was called to the Legislative CouncU of Lower Canada, 
and in 1838 became an Executive Councillor also. After the sus- 
pension of the Constitution in 1837 he was made a member of the 
Special Council to which were entrusted pro tempore the duties of 
legislation, and on the subsequent restoration of the Constitution 
and union of the Provinces was made a Legislative Councillor for 
United Canada. In 1843 he was oflered the Speakership of that 
body by Lord Metcalfe. The Hon. Messrs. Viger and Quesnel 
waited upon him at the time and stated his acceptance would be 
received with favor by the French Canadian members of the 
Council. The offer was then declined for private I'easons, but was 
accepted in 1847 when offered by Lord Elgin with a seat in the 
Cabinet, and was held till 1848, when Mr. McGill returned with his 
colleagues of the Conservative Government. In 1836 he was elected 
President of the Constitutional Society, and continued to serve in 
that capacity during the years of strife which followed. During the 
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rebellioD, in his capacity of Executive Councillor and Magistrate, he 
was in constant communication with the Government respecting the 
measures to be pursued, and was an active promoter of the subse- 
quent unfbn of the Provinces. In 1849 a uevr city charter was 
granted to Montreal, under which the Mayor was appointed by the 
Crown. Mr. McGill was induced to accept the oftice. In 1834 he 
was elected Chairman of the St. Lawrence and Clianiplain Railway 
Company, and served in that capacity until the completion of the 
road between Lapi-airie and St. John in 1838. In 1835 the Monti*eal 
St. Andrew's Society was formed and Mr. McGUl elected its first 
President, and aimually i*e-elected till 1842. He was re-elected by 
acclamation in 1845. He was elected President of the Montreal 
Auxilliary Bible Society in 1834, and sers'ed an such till 1843. He 
was for sixtean years a Governor of the ITnivorsity of McGill Col- 
lege, Montreal ; and was also a Trustee of the University of Queen's 
College, Kingston. He had been for many years a Governor of the 
Montreal General Hospital ; and was President of the British and 
Canadian School Society of Montreal. He was a Director of the 
Grand Trmik Railway Company, and Chairman of the Canada 
Branch of the Colonial Life Assurance Company. He served for 
one year, 1848, as President of the Montreal Board of Trade. Mr. 
McGill was for many yeai's a zealous Free Mason, and in 1846 was 
appointed, by the Earl of Zetland, Grand Master of England, Pro- 
vincial Grand Master for Montreal and WilUam Heiuy, and in 1847 
Provincial Grand Superintendent of Royal Arch Masonry in the 
Province of Canada. For many yeai-s past Mr. McGill had been 
suffering from diseased action and enlargement of the heart. Within 
the last three years the disease had so impaired his strength as to 
uniit him for active business. In Jime last he finally retired from 
the position he had so lon^' and so ably filled in the bank. A few 
days ago it became evident that the end of his sufteringe was a^)- 
proaclung. On Thmreday evening the Rev. Mr. Snodgi^aas was with 
him offering the consolatioiLS of religion. He w»i8 in full j)ossession 
of his faculties to the last, and at about one o'chjck yesteixlay a.m., 
he passed peacefully, resignedly, and hopefully away to liis final rest. 

The brief record we have given alx>ve will tell readers who were 
strangers to him how much of the esteem and confidence of his fel- 
low citizens, and of tlie government of the country, he possessed, 
but it can not tell them what all who enjoyed hi.s sicquaintance knew 
— ^how kindheai*ted and benevolent he ever was. No one ever soli- 
cited his aid to a good cause and went away rebuffed. An evening 
contemporary {Tke Witnesx) truly toys of him :— *' Of unsullied 
honour and integrity in all his transactions, Mr. McGill was one of 
those merchants of whom it is empliatically said, their word is as 
good as their bond. And liis expenditures and subscriptions on all 
occasions were characteristic of a Merchant Prince. Mr. McGill 
always cherished a deep respect for stvcred things, and at a time when 
working on the Lord's day was common in almost every counting- 
house in Montreal, he would not give in to the pernicious cuatoui, 
but took his place in the little Presb>i;erian Church, of which he 
was a member, and, we believe, an elder." Tliere are none in Mon- 
treal who would not at any time have rejoiced at any accession of 
good fortune to Mr. McGill — none who will not hear of his death 
to-day with deep regret. He was bo\md up with the interests of 
the city by almost innumerable ties. His active business life here 
covered more than half the period which has elapsed since Canada 
became a British Colony. In his death one of the few remaining 
golden links that bound us to the business and public men of the 
last generation is broken. It is for us to mourn ; but for liimself 
we have good cause to hope that the many eartlily honors he won 
• here, during a life prolonged beyond the Psalmist's allotted 'Hlu'ee 
score years and ten," have been exchanged for a greateir reward 
which will not pass away. 

No. 22.— A. F. HOLMES, ESQ., M.D. 

The Montreal Pilot announces the death of Dr. A. F. Holmes, 
which took place suddenly while he was in the act of writing out 
notices for a meeting of tibe Professors of McGill College. He had 
only written three of them when he folded his hands on the desk, 
and, in a moment after, fell from his chair on the floor, and died, 
aged sixty-three years, instantly. Dr. Holmes was, with one ex- 
ception, the oldest medical practitioner in Montreal, and possessed 
a large practice. He was one of the original founders of the 
Medical Department of the University of McGill College, and has 
lived to see it survive difficulties which at times seemed insurmoimt- 
able, and to take a position as a medical institution second to none 
on this continent. He has been for many years, and was at the 
time of his death. Dean of the Medical Faculty of McGill College, 
and Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the same 
institution. He was for several years prior to his decease President 
of the Bible Society of this .city, and was an ardent laborer in the 
cause of religious and social improvement, an honest, enlightened 
man, and a liberal, devout Christian. 



No. 23.— HERBERT INGRAM, ESQ., MP. 

The death of Mr. Ingram and his son, by drowning, in the ill- 
fated steamer Lculy Elginy took place while he was on a tour to the 
Western States. Mr. Ingram was bom in the town of Boston, 
England, where he followed the business of a printer, until he 
obtained a situation as news agent in Nottingham. It was while 
residing there, and acting in that capacity, tliat he first conceived 
the idea which led to the establishment of the lUiiMrated London 
NewH. Gifted with an active temperament and that determined 
energy wliich, if it does noc always command, at least contributes 
so materially to success in all undertakings, Mr. lugiiini carried his 
idea into execution, and about eighteen yeara ago published the first 
number of that journal, which in its latter years is said to have 
realized him the princely income of £30,000 sterling per ainmm. 
The Illustrated London News was the first of its pecuUar class, and 
the artistic merit brought to bear on its illustrations of current 
events, combined \idth the known and acknowledged talent of the 
gentlemen entrusted with its editorial management, contributed to 
render it what it is at the present time, despite the effoi-ts of 
inumerable imitators in England and America, none of which, 
however, am at all bear compaiison with the original from which 
they derived their inspiration — one of £he most successful journalis- 
tic entei-prise-i of the day. Mr. Ingram was much respected amons 
a large circle of friends ; he was a man whose mond character stood 
deservedly high, whose business habits were strict and punctual, 
and whose intellectual acquii-ements were varied and extensive. He 
represented his native town in the Imperial Parhament, and also 
filled a magisterial chair. The visit to Canada was prompted by a 
wish to witness the reception which Canadians would accoi^ to their 
Prince, and to view this country and the adjoining States — a wish 
which has had such a melancholy and mournful termination. 

Tlie body of Mr. Ingram was sent to England for bm-ial, and on 
the day of the funeral all the shops and dwelling-houses throughout 
the town were closed, all business being suspended ; the vessels in 
the poi-t liad their colours hoisted half-mast high, and half minute 
bells tolled from all the churches throughout the city. The whole 
line of route, from the miirket place to the cemetery, two miles and 
a ludf in lenJth, was lined with crowds of interested spectators, tlus 
windows and roofs being also simihirly occupied. The number of 
parsons in deep mourning was considerable, both high and l«jw, 
young and old, scarcely an individual but exhibited some ai*ticle of 
mourning, if it was only a black velvet or silk rosette, or a black 
ribbon on a coloured l>onnet. Many persons came to the funeral 
from various outlying parts, the deceased being generally known 
and respected in the Lancashire and Midland comities, as well as the 
Lincoln district. Altogether, there could not have been less than 
16,000 to 18,000 penkuis present, about one-tenth of whom followed 
the hearse. 

VII. Ijapm m 9grartiral (Sdiurati^itt. 

1. EDUCATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE SAME 
SCHOOL. 

The following report on this subject was adopted at the recent 
meeting of the N. Y. Teachers' Association : — It is the professed 
object of every system of public instruction to promote the most 
general diffusion of knowledge among the people, and the best 
intellectual development, and highest moral culture of the youth of 
our coimtry. In order to accomplish this purpose, .schools of difter- 
ent grades are established and there arises the question of vital 
importance, ** What is the best principle upon which to separate 
our many thousand scholars into classes, and cUisses into schools f * 
At present there seems to be no fixed standard. In our cities and 
larger towns we find schools devoted exclusively to lx)ys ; others to 
girls ; some to colored children ; and others still, in which the dis- 
tinctions of the sex and color are not regarded. In most country 
schoob the children of the district are admitted indiscriminately to 
its privileges. 

When the fanner prepares his wheat for market he puts it into 
sacks, according to its quality ; when the miller sends out his flour 
it is judged by its quality ; when the merchant selects mushn he 
examines its texture ; when the mechanic is alxmt to build a house 
he chooses his tools according to his work. So in every pui-suit, the 
primary object to l)e accomplished is made the fixed standard, and 
aU secondary circumstances are made to confonn thereto. The 
work of the teacher is with the mind. As the little se«d, cast 
into the earth, receives therefrom the ekuR'nts that promote its 
growth, and expjinds into the bljide of gnujs, the fl(^\voriiig shrub or 
the noble tree, so the mind of the child entrusted to the keeping of 
the teacher, receives by his aid — a knowledge of reading and writing 
— the comer stones of future acquirements ; of mathematics, which 
reveals the wonderful relations of number, and strengthens ihe rea- 
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Boning facultdeB ; of the soiences which teach power, wisdom, and 
love of the Creator ; and of the languages which open other fields 
of study. All this knowledge is acciuired by the intellect. Yet 
minds differ in readiness and capacity to receive, and only those 
that are equal should be made to work together. But the laws of 
mind are not changed when this immortal part is jilaced in a body 
enveloped in a dtirk-hued skin, therefore should colored children 
share all the educational privileges which our state affords. In so 
far as our system fails to secure to them those advantages, thus far 
does it come short of the moral height which it might i-each. As 
long as it puts them aside as unworthy to associate in learning mth 
white children, so long will this more favoured class fail to compre- 
hend the simple but important idea of the equality and brotherhood 
of man, and by the just law of compensation, what they gain in 
pride of complexion, they lose in magnanimity of soid. 

We have to consider still another point, which is the separation 
of the sexes. The same methods of instruction, the same analyses, 
the same drills must be employed for the one as for the other, and 
God lends a helping hand to the teacher, by having established a 
subtle yet powerful, mutual influence that quickens the intellect of 
each in the presence of the other. Therefore by separating them, 
our system fails to promote their Best intellectual welfare. On this 
point, Mr. Stowe, a celebrated Glasgow teacher, uses the following 
language : ** The youth of both sexes of our Scottish peasantry have 
been educated together, and, as a whole, the Scotch are the most 
moral people on the earth. Education in England is given separately, 
and we never have heard from practical men that any benefit has 
arisen from this arrangement. Some influential individuals there 
mourn over the prejudice on this point. In Dublin a larger number 
of girls turn out badly who had been educated alone until they 
attained the age of maturity than tliose who were otherwise brought 
up — the separation of the sexes has been found to be injurious. It 
is stated, on the best authority, that of those girls educated in 
schools or convents apart from boys, the greater majonty go wrong 
within a month after being let loose in society and meeting the other 
sex. The separation is intended to keep them strictly moral, but 
this imnatural seclusion actually generates the very principle desired 
to be avoided. We may repeat that it is impo8.sible to raise the 
girlB ac high, intellectually, without boya as with them, and it is 
impossible to raise boys morally as high without girls. The girls 
morally elevate the boys, and the boys intellectually elevate the 
girls. But more than this ; girls themselves are morally elevated by 
the presence of boys, and boys are intellectually elevated by the 
pk-esence of girls. In the Normal Seminary at Glasgow the most 
beneficiiU effects have resulted from the more natural course. Boys 
and girls — from the age of two or three years to that of fourteen or 
fifteen — have been trained in the same class room, galleries and 
play grounds without impropriety, and they are never separated 
except at needle work." 

Human nature is the same everywhere, and what is true for 
Scotland is true for New York. It is a question that demands 
serious consideration on the part of those who superintend the 
educjitional interests of our state. Social position, color, sex — all 
these are circumstances that do not affect the mind's claims to 
physical, intellectual and moral culture, and can not, with justice 
to scholars, be considered in their classification. We ask your 
thoughtful attention to the proposition that mental equality only 
should be made the basis of graclation in our public schools. — New 
York State Teacher. 



2. A WORD TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 

In the first place, make your schod-room as attractive as possible. 
If your windows have no curtains, garnish them as often as twice a 
week with fresh green boughs. Mention it to your pupils once, and 
you will see with what alacrity yoiu* boys will cross even the ten 
acre lot to bring them for you ; and you will see, too, how much 
better the same boys will study, sitting beneath their friendly shade, 
than with the hot sun pouring its rays upon their defenceless heads. 

And do not chide them if they occasionally look up from their 
books, and cast a glance to where the sun, shining through the green 
leaves, hjis paved the floor with curiously wrought mosaic. They 
love to look uixm beauty as well as you, and such a glance refreshes 
them. 

Tlien, if you have no vase, bring a pitcher to put flowers in. If 
it be minus the handle, and with a broken nose, never mind. A 
skilful an-anging of the flowers will conceal theae defects, and you 
will see with what pride and pleasure the little girls will keep it 
filled for you, how they will look up from their lessons to catch a 
sight of the flowers t}i^.y \n\t in, and, refreshed with the bright 
colours and beautiful forms, they will go to their study with a new 
zest. And if tme little fellow, with a more loving heart than dis- 
criminating ta.ste, should bring you his chubby hands full of stemless 
dandelions, accept the gift wiSi as pleasant a smile, and as hearty a 



** Thank you, Charley," as if they were moss-rose buds, and do not 
disdain to place them in your broken pitcher, although they should 
hide some more ambitious flower. Place them, too, where Charley 
can see them, and some of the sunshine from their golden (tetabs wiU 
enter into his soul, and beam out upon his face, and you will find 
that b-a ba, k-e-r ker, is mastered with much less difliculty than you 
had thotight possible. 

When the recitation in geography comes on, take imaginary 
travels, with your class, upon the map. Stop at evoiy point of 
interest upon the way, bring out their slender stock of historical 
and local knowledge, and draw pretty largely upon yoiur own. The 
eager faces and concentrated attention will tell you that pleasure is 
combining with profit. 

In arithmetic, after the regular lesson is finished, exercise your 
ingenuity in proposing questions which shall have something for the 
result which is of practical interest to themselves ; such as their own 
ages, the number and ages of their brothers and sisters, etc., and 
you will find that the arithmetic hour has passed before you had 
thought it begim. 

In studying the spelling lesson, send your chiss to the board. 
Let them select the most d^cidt words, and write or print them on 
it. When the class comes to recite, you will find those words are 
not among the misspelled. 

Do not think you must confine your teaching to the brancheB you 
profess to teach. Informal teaching is often the most effectual If 
a butterfly or bee flutters in and alights upon your nosegay, call the 
childi'en around it ; teach them to admire its many-coloured wings, 
or the wonderful provision made for extracting and carrying honey ; 
show them the uses of the various parts, and their adaptation to 
each other ; tell them some story of the butterfly or bee — and it 
will ever after have a new interest for them. 

Take the little flowers in your hand — ^teU them the names and 
uses of the different parts — (for children love to learn the names of 
beautiful things) — ^bid them find out and tell you the points of 
resemblance or of difterence between any two — and, before you are 
aware, you will have a school of little naturalists, if not as scientific, 
at least as enthusiastic, as were ever Linnieus, or Audubon, or 
Agassiz. 

And, moi^e than all, you will find that, not only your own time 
and theirs has been fully occupied, and that four o'clock, instead of 
lagging half an hour behind your wishes, comes a full hour too soon, 
but tliat you have implanted within them the germs of those close 
habits of observation and nice powers of discrimination, which shall 
be worth more to tliem than all the facts they have acquired. 

Think, not, then, your station an insignificant one, though not a 
dozen httle ones come around you daily for instruction. By coming 
into such contact with them, your power over them for good is im- 
measurably greater than that of those who have himdreds under 
their charge, and consequently must have but an imperfect know- 
ledge of the needs and capacities of each individual. Only do your 
work faithfully and well, and yours will be a bright crown of rejoic- 
ing at the last. — Michigan Jounud of Ediicatian. 



VIII. ^imlUnttm. 



1. NAPLES. 

UiriVERSITT COLLEOB, TOaONTO, TBJZE POEM. BY MS. J. M. BUCHAIT. 

O Naples, beauteous Naples, sunlit land ! 

The faii-est land of all fair Italy ! 

Upon thy face has Nature's bounteous hand 

Scattered profuse those things that pleasant be, 

And lacking there is nought but liberty ; 

No loss to slavish men, unused to toil, 

Cursed with o'er pleasant clime, o'er fruitful soil 

The fieiy Greek set foot upon thy shores, 
And poisoned by thy air forgot his fire ; 
The Punic general's troops of swarthy Moors 
Here wintering first of war began to tire, 
Their country fell a prey to Roman ire. 
And ruined Carthage reads this lesson there : 
^^ How vain is human strength and human care.'* 

Since first the Roman trod the Appian way, 
Since first Vesuvius poured its molten sea. 
Of eVry conqu'ring race thou'st been the prey, 
Goth, Saracen and Norman came to thee 
In tiurn to rule and then enslaved be ; 
These revolutions mark with bloody stains 
The weary annals of thy tyrants' reigns. 
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Thus has it ever been. Shall it thus be ? 
A race of slayes by coward deapots ruled, 
Shall ye powesa the land from sea to sea ? 
A childiflh race by mere gewgaws be fooled. 
By sad experience, aye, untaught, unschooled, 
The victims of some cunning trickster's schemes, 
While ye are lost to earth in wild day-dreams. 

Or ia thy time to come ? Or ia it now ? 

Thou did'st not strike the blow that made thee free, 

But thou may'st make some other despot bow. 

And free a brother race from tyranny, 

And a imited Italy yet see 

Dictating to her warlike neighbours peace, 

And reiq[»ng of her fields the large increase. 

Hail, Garibaldi ! freedom's truest son, 
The liberator of thy native land. 
Thus far thy course successful hast thou run. 
Rim on, run on, and be at thy command 
Full many a watchful eye and faithful hand. 
Hail, Graribaldi ! sounds from many a shore ; 
I^ tyrant deapota quake that about before. 



2. RIVAL ENGLISH DICTION ARIES . 

Dr. Johnson pubttahed his great work first in 175&— a work which 
did more to setite the external form of our language than any other 
— and in it he truly says : *' No Dictionary of a living language 
ever can be perfect, since, while it is hastening to publication, some 
words are budding, and some are falling away. " It is needless to 
say how rapidly the " budding" process has been going on since his 
day, and what advantages each lexicographer possesses over his 
prodeoessor. « Similar language applies with almost equal force to 
orthoepy, or the pronunciation of the language. John Walker pub- 
lished lus celebrated critical pronoimciug Dictionary in 1791. He 
had been a teacher of elocution among the higher classes of XiOndon, 
and had enjoyed peculiar advantages for studying the best usage. 
These opportunities he carefuUy improved, and in his new work made 
pronunciation his chief study, his design being, as he expresses it, 
'* principally to give a kind of history of pronunciation and to 
register its present state." In fact he holds the same rank as au 
orthoepist that Johnson does as a lexicographer, and almost aU sub- 
sequent compilers have largely taken advantage of the labours of 
these two distinguished men. During the present century many 
Enelish Dictionaries have appeared both in Britain''^ and in the 
United States ; but the two which divide public favour in America 
at present, are those of Dr. Webster, of New Haven, and Dr. 
Worcester, of Cambridga The fprmer of these appeared first in 
1828, in two quarto volumes, and a new edition followed in 1840. 
An edition revised and enlarged by the late Rev. Chauncey A. 
Goodrich, D.D., of Yale College, appeared in 1847, in a hu-ge quarto 
volume. And a still later pictorial edition has been issn^ by the 
Mesas. Merriam of Springfield, Mass. Unquestionably greater 
pains have been taken with the definitions in this work, and if in 
this respect, Worcester excel, it may fairly be asked whether the 
improvements are not in some measure attributable to the fact that 
Worcester siicceeded Webster. Important changes were made by 
Webster in the orthography, changes which are of two kinds, and 
which rest on different grounds. He rejected the u from such words 
as favanry labour, <bc. , and changed the terminations of certain words 
in rt into er, as centre, metre, &c. Further, in adding; to a word the 
formatives vng, ed, er, a single consonant if one precedes, is doubled 
when the accent falls on the Uist syllable, as in forgetting, beginning, 
ifec.. but it is not doiibled when the accent faUs on any of the pre- 
cedmg syllables as in henefUing, gardenhig, <&c. Dr. Worcester 
publiSied his " Comprehensive pronouncing and explanatory Dic- 
tionary of the English|languagQ." in 1830, and his Quarto Ditionary 
was published just 30 years after, on the 3rd January of present 
year. This splendid work, containing about 104,000, wonls was 
issued from the publishing house of Swan, Brewer ib Tileston, of 
Boston, and had uU the advantages of the personal ovei-sight of the 
author, beautiful typography and pictorial illustration. Its claim to 
superiority over that of Webster, chiefly rests on its having adopted 
the English standard of orthography and orthoepy — ^in this respect 
meeting the views of Everett, Webster, Irving, and a majority of 
the Uteraiy men of the United States — in the better discrimination 
of the slighter and more obscure sounds of the vowels, giving in the 
"key" to the system of notation seven different sounds of a (three 

* The most important English publicationH of the kind* are Blackio's Imperial 
Dietioiuuy in two volumes, and the celebrated Criti4xU Dictionary of Dr. Charles 
Biohardsou, in two rolumes. The philoluKical and scientific copiousness and 
aoconoy of this latter work ia as yet unapproached by any of its competitora.^ 
Sp. Jowmal of JSdueation, 



more than Webster,) five sounds of c (three more than Webster,) 
five of t (two more than Webster,) six of o (one more than Web- 
ster,) six of 14 (three more than Webster,) and four oi y ; ia the 
copiousness of technical terms in the Arts and Sciences, and in these 
being illustrated by numerous diagrams and pictorial representations. 
We imderstand that an edition of Webster has also been published 
with pictorial illiLstrations, so that this can no longer be regarded as 
in the catalogue of improvements. — Abridged from the Globe. 

IX. »k$tt miitsA Bitistn al ^toU, 

WottCESTEa's Pictorial Dictionart. Boston : Swan, Brewer, and 

Tileston. 4to. pp. 1,864. — This is the great rival dictionary of Dr. 
Webster's, and it is in every way worthy of such a competitor, "nie two 
Dictionaries are American publications ; but, taken as a whole, we regard 
Worcester's as much superior to Webster's. Worcester's is not only based 
upon the British standard of orthography (which is yet the only acknow- 
ledged authority in the British Empire), bnt, in the classifications and ar- 
rangement of its materials, Worcester's ift much more convenient and 
satisfactory to students and scholars than is Webster's. Thus In Webster's, 
the Ulnstrations, Table of Synonyms, and tli6 Appendix of New Words, 
are separated from the body of the work ; while in Worcester's they are 
all combined in the work itself The incorporation of the Synonyms in 
their appropriate places in the body of the work, is a peculiar and ad- 
mirable feature in Worcester's Dictionary. The largeness and clearness of 
the type, the size of the pages, and the quality of the paper, as well as 
the number of pages in the book, are altogether in favour of Worcester's. 
The whole number of pages in Webster is 1,760 ; in Worcester, 1,864 : 
while each page of Worcester is nearly one-fourth larger than that of 
Webster's, which amply compensates for the compression of matter by 
means of the smaller type in Webster's. In one or two features, however, 
we regard Webster's as better than Worcester's. For instance, the engrav- 
ings in Webster's, although chiefly copied from Blaekie's Imperial Dic- 
tionary ^ are larger and finer than those in Worcester's. Into the matter of 
comparative definition we will not enter; although, after a careful exami- 
DAtion, we find the definition of aome words In Worcester's neltbor so 
critically accurate nor full as the c<»rrresponding definition in Webster's : but 
this is fully counterbalanced by a like superiority in some of Woroester'a 
definitions. It may be proper to state, that both dictionaries are supplied 
to public libraries, schools, and teachers, at the Educational Depository. 

Studies in Animal Like.— By G. H. Lewes. New York : Harper 

and Brothers.— This is quite an interesting book, on a most agreeable 
subject. The studies of animal life are not only too of^en neglected but are 
considered as unattractive and useless. The perusal of this book, illustrated as 
it is with excellent wood-cuts, cannot fail to awaken an interest in the study 
itself, as well as in the habits, instinct, and character of the animal world 
around u**, and lead the eye " to look from Nature up to Nature's God." 

The Queens of SooiBTr.—By G. and P. Wharton. New York : 

Harper and Brothers. — This is a very handsome one volume edition of the 
work to which we referred on page 148, of last month's Jwvrnal. 



CANADA. 

University College Convocation. — The annual Convocalion of 

this Institution took place on the 24th inst., Rev. Dr. McCaul presided. 
The proceedings commenced with the admission of undergraduates, who 
were called forward by the Registrar. Dr. McCaul addressed a few words 
to the gentlemen before him, urging upon them the importance of improv- 
ing tt> the utmost the edacational facilities which University College afford- 
ed to them. Mr. J. M. Buchan, who had carried the prize for English 
verse, was then called to the dais, and recited, with much animation and 
grace, the poem which had obtained for him the prize At the close of the 
recitation, he was very warmly applauded. The subject of th«« poem wiw 
" Naples." The various Professors then presente^l the successful competitors, 
in their several departments with the prizes they had gained. The follow- 
ing is the list of those who obtained prizes ami rcrtificates of honour : — 
Oreek and Za/in.— 4th Year— J. T. Fraser, prizeman. 3rd Year — W. 
A. Reeve, prizeman ; J. B. Ross. 2nd Year — S. Woods, prizeman ; W. G. 
Crawford, W. Tytler, G. Cooper. 1st Year — A. M. Lafferty, prizeman; 
G. Kilpatrick. Logic. — J. M. Buchan, prizeman. Metaphysics and JSthics. 
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—4th Year— L O. OgdeD, prizemaD. Srd Year — G. GraDt, prizeman ; 0. 
McFayden. 2nd Year — J. M. Baohan, prizemaD. Ut Year— W. G. Mc- 
Williams, prizeman. OhemUtry. — 4th Year— »J. J. Wadsworth, prizeman ; 
W. Sinclair. 8rd "X'ear — A. Grant, prizeman. 2nd Year — W.M.Roger, 
prizeman ; J. lliibbert, W. Tytler. lat Year — R. Harbottle, prizeman ; 
T. W. Wright, G. Kilpatrick, W. B. McMurrich, J. Shaw. Afathematiea 
and Natural Philosophy. — 4th Year— A. McMurchy, prizeman. Srd Year 
— D. Ormiston, J. H. Thom, prizeman. 2nd Year — ,1. London, prizeman ; 
J. Fisher, let Year— A. M. LaflFerty, prizeman ; T. W* Wright, E.Frisby. 
History.—B. Ormiston, prizeman; W. A. Reeve, G. Grant. English.— 
J. A. Boyd, prizeman. History and English — 3rd Year- S. Woods, 
prizeman ; J. M. Buchan, W. M. Roger. l»t Year — W. G. MeWilliamfl, 
prizeman ; J. M. Gibson, W. Oldright, R. Harbottle, G. Kilpatrick. Prite 
Composition,— J. M. Bnchan, prizeman. Natural History.— 4t\i Year — 
W. Sinclair. Srd Year — A. Grant, prizeman. 1st. Year — W. B. McMur- 
rich, prizeman. Mineralogy and Geology.— Ath Year— J. J. Wadsworth, 
prizeman ; W. Sinclair. 2nd Year— W. Tytler. prizeman ; W. M Roger. 
J. Hubbert Modem Languages. — 4th Year — J. A. Boyd, prizeman. 8rd 
Year — J. Tumbull, prizeman ;D. Onniston. 2nd Year — S. Woods, prize- 
man, lat Year — W. Oldright, prizeman ; W. B. McMurrich, J. Shaw, W. 
Mulock, G. Corbet, W. G. Mo Williams. Meteorology. — J. J. Wadsworth, 
prizeman. Oriental Languages. — 4th Year — J. White, prizeman. G. 
Grant, prizeman; J. M. Gibson, prizeman ; Occasional Students. — H. 
Graoey, prizeman; S. Young, prizeman; W. Lindy. Agriculture. — J. 
Wanless, prizeman. Special Prizes. — Established by the College Council, 
and awarded by the College Literary and Scientific Society. Public 
speaking, J. A. Boyd, prizeman. Public reading, W. M. Roger, prizeman. 
English essay, J. M. Gibson, prizeman. 

Dr. McCaul in presenting the prizes in Grfeek and Ladn, and Logic, took 
occasion to remark on the importance of having the foundation well laid 
previously in a competent knowledge of grammar, in order lo erect a 
satisfactory superstructure of classical attainments in such an institution as 
this. In such an institution grammar was taught with disadvantage to the 
teacher, and with unquestionable detriment to such students as entered 
college with a sufficient knowledge of it. He was gkd to find that the 
Grammar (schools held a distino^uished position at the last examination of 
the University. The Barrie Grammar School bore away four scholarships 
— the Toronto Grammar School two— and a new and formidable oompetitor 
had appeared in the Model Grammar School, now for the first time sending 
up students. (Applause.) 

Dr. Beaven in presenting the prizes in Metaphysics and Ethics, said that 
with regard to the special subjects of his (Dr. Beaven's) department, he 
he would say that the more one became acquainted with the prevailing 
currents of thought in Europe and America, the more he would see to be 
necessary a knowledge of the philosophy of the ancients and moderns, as a 
foundation to the knowledge of law, morals, and politics. There was 
indeed no department of life where deep thought was required, in which 
some knowledge of the philosophy of the ancients and moderns was not 
of the highest consequence. According as different schools of thought 
prev^ailed in philosophy, so different systems would be found to prevail in 
theology and politics. On the last occasion of this description, he had 
adverted to the possible danger of philosophical studies, and no doubt 
there was a danger if persons over-rated the powers of human reason in 
matters beyond reason— if, indeed, they did not acknowledge the fact that 
there were some things beyond reason. There couM be no doubt that for 
some years past there had been an increasing tendency on the part of 
enquiring minds, both in Europe and Amerioa, to subject revelation to the 
government and criticism of reason. But the more thorough the study of 
philosophy the more was it seen that divine revelation stood the test of 
every sort of enquiiy. The deeper they went into philosophy, the more 
thoroughly was it shown that there were elements of thought in which the 
human mind must be content to sit as a learner and to receive its teachings 
from divine revelation itaelf. He might instance the attempt of the human 
reason to understand God, the attempt to lay down from reason what must 
be the nature and workings of the Divine Being. That subject was 
investigated with great zeal and in various directions in Germany. It was 
Kant, a German, however, who first began to show effectually that there were 
limits to the enquiries of reason, and that reason fell into great contradic- 
tions when it attempted to surpass those limits This was made more 
thoroughly manifest by our own countryman, Sir William Hamilton, who 
received his education in the University to which he (Dr. Beaven) had the 
honour to belong. The same thing was done to a still greater extent by 



Mr. Mansell in his late Bampton lectures. Criticism might find points on 
which some weakness might be seen both in Hamilton and ManseU's inves- 
tigation. Still the proof had been made out satie&otorily and on the 
grounds of philosophy itself, that limits must be put to the ezeroiae of 
human reason. Other distinguished men had been devoting the strength 
of their intellects to the same enquiries. It was evident then that the 
study of philosophy did not necessarily lead to scepticism. He believed 
that on the contrary it might be pursued to its profoundest depths, with 
the fullest and the greatest reverence. 

Professors Crofb, Cherrimau. Wilson, Hincks, Chapman, Fomeri. Kings- 
ton, and Hirschfelder, in presenting the prizemen in their several depart- 
ments, made remarks complimentary to their diligence and attainments. 

Di'. McCaul, in presenting the special prizes awarded by the College 
Literary and Scientific Society, for public speaking, public reading, and 
the be<«t English essay, naid he had much pleasure in doing so, on account, 
of the great practical Importance of the subjects. He need not say of 
what immense importance public speaking was in any country, and es- 
pecially on this continent, where persons in almost every position were 
called upon at times, without preparation, to address publie meetings. 
With regard to the English composition, he need only say it was essentially 
the characteristic of a gentleman ; and in regard to public reading, he re- 
marked that it was at once an agreeable and a useful accomplishment, of 
which, he was happy to say, they had had a good specunen a short time 
since withm these walls, when they were honoured by the presence of the 
Heir to the British Crown— (cheers)— who was able to show, by his own 
practice, the advantages of reading with clearness, with emphasis, and with 
unaffected grace. (Cheers.) 

Concluding address t by Dr.. Me Caul. 

The distribution of prizes having been completed. Dr. McCaul said ; 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — According to the usage which prevails on ooea^ 
sions such as the present, of closins^ the proceedings by some remarks 
relative to the condition and prospects of the institution of which we are 
celebrating the anniversary, I purpose occupying your attention for a few 
minutes, while I briefly refer to the subject I have named. But before I 
do so, in order to remove a misapprehension which seems to prevail very 
generally even among those who ought to be informed, I must explain the 
distinction between the two institutions whose home is within these walls, 
— the University of Toronto, and ITniversity College, Toronto. It was in 
the year 1827, that His Majesty George IV. chartered the institution 
called " King's College,'* at Toronto— then called York. For ten years no 
step was taken to carry the patent into effect. In the year 1837, an Act 
of the Legislature was passed, amending the royal charter, and it is proba- 
ble the institution would then have been brought into operation, had it not 
been for the troubles of the winter of that year, which entirely prevented 
anything of that sort being done. It was not until the year 18i8, — sixteen 
years after the charter had been granted, — that the institution then oalled 
King's College was brought into operation ; and June the 8th is the ho- 
noured anniversary of the opening of the institution. Six years after- 
wards, — in 1849, — an Act of the Legislature was passed, abolishing the 
name of King's College, and abolishing the Faculty of Divinity ; and the 
institution then lecoived the designation of the University of Toronto. 
Under that statute the institution was conducted for four yeaiv. In the 
year 1858, another statute of the Provincial Parliament was passed; and 
the institution originally called King's College, but then called the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, was broken into two establishments,- one the University 
of Toronto; and the other University College, Toronto, whose anniversary 
we are now engjiged in celebrating. The statute of 1853, also provided 
for the abolition of the Faculty of Law and Medicine, — the Faculty of 
Divinity having been abolished in 1849., In this institution then— Univer- 
sity College— there is but the one Faculty of Arts, with the departments 
of Civil Engineering and Agriculture. There are no students in law and 
none in medicine, recognized as such ; although gentlemen pursuing these 
studies attend such classes as may suit their purposes. By all these 
statutes making these changes, the endowments which had been graciously 
given us by George IV. remained untouched, and up to the present day 
remain untouched; but it is no longer under the control of any of the 
academic bodies, but of a bursar, appointed under the great seal of the 
Province, by the Governor of the Province, the property bjiiig vested in 
the Crown as Trustee. The office of the University of Toronto is simply 
to prescribe subjects for degrees, to appoint examiners, to conduct exami- 
nations, and to confer degrees, scholarships, and certificates of honour on 
those entitled to thent But there is no instruction or teaching of any 
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kiod given in the Uniyersity of Toronto. All such instruction or teaching 
is given in IJniTereity College. Hftving made these preliminary remarks, 
I would tarn to the statistics, which will give the best idea of the condi- 
tion of University College. As I have said, the institution in its present 
form was established in 1853. I cannot give the statistics of 1868, be- 
cause that was a year of transition, and nothing could be inferred from 
them. In 1864, we had but 28 matriculated stndents in attendance. T 
omit reference to occasional students — I mean those who have attended 
particular classes without going through the whole coarse as matriculated 
students — because it may be justly said that their numbers would famish 
DO test of the position of such an establishment as this. It is exceedingly 
desirable they should attend. We rejoice to see them attend in the num- 
bers they do ; but I omit them on this occasion that I may put the statis- 
tics in the simplest and fairest form. The numbers of the matriculated 
students, then, have been : 

In 1864 28 I In 1866 37 I In 1858 68 

1865 36 I 1867 T 56 I 1869 80 

And at the commencement of the present academic year, 1860, the stu- 
dents who have matricalated reach the number of 110. (Cheers.) In 
1864, cotmtmg all stadents, oooastonal as well as matricalated, the number 
was 110. In the present year we have precisely the same number of ma- 
trieulated stadents as we had then, counting all who came to the classes, 
whether matricalated or r;ot. I think this justifies me in saying, that the 
coarse of this institution has been prosperous, and that we have gained in 
the confidence of the public. C^^^fs*) Dr. McCaul then replied to the 
aasertion that the Gollc/e was mainly for the benefit of Toronto residents, 
by showing that less than one-third of the students were permanent resi- 
dents in Toronto. He claimed that it was at once a Provincial and a non- 
denominational institution, as had been intended by the legislature. No 
fewer than fifteen religious denominations were represented among the 
present 1 10 matriculated sludonts. Of the fifteen, eight had but one re 
presentfttive each Of the other seven, the following were the members : 



pRKSBYTCRIAlf , 62, Via. ; — 

Free Church 26 

United Tresbyterian . . 16 
Church of Scotland*. 11 



Churoh or England* 



62 
80 



Mkthodistb* (of all kinds). . 16 

Baptists (of all kinds) 8 

CONGBIOATIONALTBT 2 

8 other denominations, I each 8 



Total. 



110 



As regarded the prospects of the institution, if they looked at its present 
position as a guarantee of what it might yet attain to, he thought they 
woaUl be justified in saying that the prospects of the in««titution were very 
good. But it must be borne in mind, that, during the past year, a move- 
ment had been «et on foot by two very important religious denominations 
in this Province, calculated to shake the stability of this institution. He 
felt himself called upon to arlvert to this, on account of the position he 
held as head of University College, and also because, unfortanately, he 
could not leave his work here to take the place which might have been ex 
pected of him. before the c ^mmittee of the legislature, last winter, before 
the comniitt^^e abruptly broke up. Uo appruachetl the subject with very 
considerable regret— regret that he should be plnced iu a position of an- 
tagonism to two holies, with many of whose members he had long been 
oil terms of fi'iendly intercourse, and for whom he had entertained the 
highest respect — the two bodies aUo having educational institutions, of 
which during the whole course of his duty in this Province, even when 
the storms blew fiercest with reg.trd to acadeiiiic refitrm or a&ideniic 
change, he had never — ev.m during the heat of argument — uttered one 
derogatory word, or even penned one line that was unfriendly to them. 
It was unnecessary that he phould advert to the charges against the Uni- 
versity. He had only now to deal with charges against the institution of 
which he wa« the head. The College Council, neither collectively nor 
individually, were responsible for the charges brought against the Univer- 
sity- They weie not responsible, for example, for the standard which had 
been i-elected by the University, nor for the too liberal use of options, nor 
for some of the rat?m')ers of the Council being placed on the Senate of the 
University. There could not be a doubt that it was the intention of the 
Legislature, by passing the act of 1863, that the University shoald be 
non-denominational, and form, as it were, the highest of the series of 
educational institutions of the country ; and in this connection he must say, 



• As these three denominations have Vniverslty Colleges of their own. It might 
be interesting to know how many of the numbers here given reside with parents or 
Mends In Toronto,- independently of those who are influenced by the joint attrac- 
tion of University Prises and Scholarships. 



whatever dtSerences might now exist between them, that the thanks of 
every lover of education, were due to the Chief Superintendent, Rev. Dr. 
Ryerson, to whose valuable aid and constant care we are indebted for a 
system of education — the establishment of which did honour to the 
country. (Applause.) He (Dr. McCaul) would ask the wariui'sl advo- 
cate of a change in the University, to test the nllesfations that have 
been made, and if there were evils he believed they would be remedied. He 
would never shrink from what was called innovation, provided it accom- 
plished good. (Applause.) 

[Dr. McCaul, in the coarse of this address, defended thH College very 
courteously against other charges made against it ; but into the merits of 
such a discussion it is not the province of this Journal to enter.] 

Three hearty cheers were then given by the students for the Queen ; three 

for the student of the second year, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and three 

j />r the ladies, and the proceedings terminated. — Globe and Leader reporta. 

I Rkcbnt Matbicqlation into UsrivERsrrY College, TDaoyro. — We 

give an extract from the clnss-list showing the honour-men in the various 
departments : Fcuulty of Arts. — Greek and Latin Classics. Class I : 
Connor, Robertson, and Wilson aq.^ and Vandermissen. Class II : Snyder, 
Alexander, and Small, «g., Rutledge, and Glassco. Mathemaiies. — Class 
j I : Magee, Lount, Robertson, and Synder. teq , Rutledge and Wilson, aq., 
' Young, and Johnston. Class II; Gundy, Croly, McEwan, Malcolm, Glasses*, 
j and Seymour. English. — Class I : Ballantyue, Jones, Johnston, and 
Connor. Class II : Small, Young, McEwan, Glassco, Oleary, and Malcolm, 
ceq., Robertson, Alexander, and Thornton. HiMtory and Geography,— 0\9A9 
I : Cleary, Robertson, Young, Johnston, and Connor, ceq Class II : Mal- 
colm, Thornton, Small, Ballantyne, and Jones. /'r«icA,— Clas^ I: Cleary, 
Small, and Ballantyne. Class II : Wilson and Vandersmissen, aq.. Young, 
and Rutledge. Faculty of Medicine. — Greek and Latin. Class II: White- 
side. Mathematics.— G\tksn I : Whiteside, Standish, and Harley. English. 
—Class II : Milne, Bell.Whiteside, Sinclair, Sparrow, and Harley. History, 
—Class II : Sinclair, Milne, Whiteside, Sparrow, and Harley. Chemistry. 
—Class I : McLaughlin, Ramsay, Sinclair, Whiteside, and Harley. Class 
II : Milne. Homibrook, and Sparrow. Natural iff/«<ory.— Class I : Milne. 
Class II : Ramsay and Sinclair. Scholarships in Arts. -Greek and Latin. 
1. Connor, 2. Roborteon. Mathematioe : 1. Mogce, 2. Lount. Ocnornl 
Proficiency: 1. Snyder, 2. Wilson, 8. Rutledge. Scholarships in Medicine. 

1. Whiteside, 2. Harley. Civil Engineering. — Irwin. Agriculture, — 

Terrill. 

ToaONTo Grammar School. — Some of the pupils of Dr. Howe- 
Head Master of this school — have again distinguished themselves. At the 
late examination in University College, four of them matriculated. Three 
of these obtained first class honours, and the remaining one took a general 
proficiency scholarship ; dividing in this latter respect the honours with 
numerous competitors. 

Victoria Strikt School, Toronto.— Amongst those who passed 

the entrance examinationa of University College, was one of the pupils of 
the Victoria-street school. This speaks very favourably for our Common 
schools, and the efficiency of the teacher of that particular one.^ 

Barris Grammar School.- Eight of the pupils of the Barrie 

Grammar School matriculated at the late University exammations in Tor- 
onto. Seven of these obtained first cla«*8 honours, and four carried off 
scholarships. 

Mookl Grammar School. — Thomas J. Robertson, Jr., late dux 

of the Model Grammar School, has, besides carrying off a classical scholar- 
ship in University College, obtained firat-dass honours in three out of the 
four departments in which he competed. 

Aoriculturv AMD EDUCATION. — John Wade, Esq., at the close of 

his address before the the Provincial Agricultural Association, thus refers 
to the system of Public Instruction in Upper Canada : " Having men- 
tioned along the way a few of the difficulties that beset the path of the 
person who attempts to carry out the principles of high farming, I would 
still urge him to keep his standard high, and by diligent perseverance the 
end will be ob'ained; and under the benign rule of our gracious Queen, 
and under her liberal Government, the farmer of Canada has nothing to 
fear. Our educational institutions are second to none in the world — where 
our youth can have all the advantages, at a cheaper rate, obtained from 
such institutions, than anywhere else. Our country is young, and full of 
elasticity. Our lands are fertile ; and by following the steps of other 
nations who have arrived at success, and the blessing of Divine Providence 
upon our efforts, we have before us a brilliant future." 
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SPXCIMLBir SCHOOL APPAJSATUB OF OAHADIAIT NAITUPACTUBX. 



MAOIC LAHTEUr. 



eLOBB WITH HIGH WALNUT BTAVD. 

SCHOOIi MAPS AND REQUISITES OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURE, 

FOR SALE TO PUBLIO SCHOOLS, 



AT THE DEPOSITORY, IN CONNECTION WITH THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT FOR UPPER CANADA. 



CANADIAN BOTABT MAP STANDS. 

National Series, No. I., 10 Maps, $38. 

Do do No. II., do do. 

Smaller Series, No. I., 10 Maps. $34. 

Do do No. IIm do do. 

Separate Maps, mounted on rollers and varnished, 

as follows : .... 

National Map World, $3.60; Europe, Asia. Africa, 

America, Palc<ttine, England, Ireland, Scotland, 

United States, Canada, ftc.. $3 eaola ; sixe of Map, 

O feet S iiLcliea b^ a Afcfe iaohoa. 
Canada School Room Map of Europe, Asia, Africa, 

America, PMestlne, England, Ireland, Scotland, 

Canada, Ac., $2.38 each ; size of Map, 4 feet 2 

inches by 3feet 6 inches. 
Set of Maps in Case : 
Series No. I., 10 largo Maps, $24. 
Do No. n., 10 small do $16. 

Beantifnllf Baised Maps of Modem Italr, Modern 

Orcece, Italia Antiqua, Qrecia Anttqua, fcc., 

showing the physical features, $16 each. 
GLOBES in various styles, viz. : 
Thirty-inch Terrestrial Qlobes, with Walnut Stand 

and Quadrant, $65. 
Eighteen-iiich Globes, high Walnut Stand, with 

Compass and Quadrant j>er pair, $90. 
Eightcen-inch Globes, low Walnut Stands, per pair 

^0, singly $86. 

Twelve-inch Globes, high Walnut Stands, with Com- 
pass and Quadrant, per pair $35, singW $18. 

Twelve-inch GlobeB, low Walnut Stands, $14. 

Six-inch GloU^ low Walnut Stands, $6. 

Six-inch Globes on Bronzed Stands, with brass semi- 
frame meridian, $2. 

NOTICE IN REGARD TO PUBLIO LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL 
MAPS. APPARATUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to any sum or 
sums, 910^ less than Jive dollars, transmitted to the Department by Muni- 
cipal or School Corporations, on behalf of Grammar and Common SchooJs ; 
and forward Public Library Books, Prise Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, 
and Diagrams, to the value of the amount thus augmentea, upon receiving 
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RECENT LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL SPEECHES 

IN ENGLAND AND CANADA. 

1. The Right Hon. Lord Brougham, LL.D. 

THB PBOeBBBS OF SOCIAL 8CIBKCB. 

Lord Brougham delivered the inaagural address before the 
Association for the promotion of Social Science in Glasgow, on 
the 24th ult. In his introductory remarks, he said : — In the 
outset of our proceedings we are naturally led to mark the pro- 
gress of social science in past times, as well as its state at this 
day. The novelty of the name to designate what was before 
unknown in its various branches proves how little till of late 
years men had devoted themselves to these inquiries in the 
aggregate, although particular subjects might more or less have 
engaged the attention of different classes without regard to the 
relation subsisting among them. But, indeed, we cannot go far 
back in the history of statesmen and lawgivers, and of the 
community at large, without the conviction that the attention 
of any class fixed exclusively upon one or other of the branches 
is only to be observed in the more recent period of our social 
annals. We shall best ascertain the progress of our science by 
casting an eye over the history of the parties which have divided 
both the rulers and the people, and observing what attention 
was given to it, and how far it entered into their controversies. 
That men of rare endowment flourished in those times — ^indeed 
of the highest qualities ever displayed in public life— is undeni- 
able ; and that their talents fitted them for government in an 
extraordinary degree is as certain as that by their eloquence 
they were masters of debate. Besides Walpole, there were 
Cartaret aud Pultney, of first rate distinction as orators—- nav, 



Bolingbroke, according to all tradition the very first of modera 
times. But their lives were in council devoted to the intrigues 
of party, in the Senate to party eloquence, in office to preserving 
all things as they had found them ; and when Lord Chatham, 
somewhat later, was at the head of affairs, either in opposition 
or in the minority, not only were his whole attacks upon his 
adversaries confined to purely party grounds, but his own policy 
shows him so little in advance of his age, that, as regarded 
France, it was grounded upon the narrow, antiquated notion of 
natural enmity ; and, as regarded America, upon the equally 
narrow and antiquated notion of natural sovereignty. To work 
out those great principles — to attack all invasion of the one 
either in alliances or in war, and of the other in government, 
was the object of his public life. Tet so powerful is habit, such 
the force of routine, he seemed wholly unable to comprehend 
that it is our first duty by all means to cultivate peace with our 
nearest neighbour, as the first of blessings to both oations, each 
being able to do the other the most good in amity, the most 
harm in hostility ; but he could only see glory, or even safety, 
in the precarious superiority grasped by a successful war. In 
like manner, as often as the idea of American independence 
crossed his mind, he instantly and utterly rejected it as the 
destruction of our national existence, instead of wisely p^eemw 
ing that to become the fast friends of the colonies which we had 
first planted and long cherished under our protection, would 
benefit both ourselves and them the more by suffering them im 
their full growth to be as independent as we had always been. 
Was Lord Chatham singular in those feelings ? Not at all ; but 
he was not at all wiser than others. The American war had 
raged for years before the word separation crossed the lips of 
any man in either House of Parliament — the mismanagement 
of the war and ill-treatment of the colonists being the only 
topics of attack upon the Government from those whose averred 
object was to prevent the necessity of separation. But out of 
this war and this revolution arose fundamental differences of 
opinion upon the great questions of allegiance, of popular rights, 
and, generally, of civil liberty— -opinions caried still further by 
the greater Revolution (not unconnected with that event) which 
convulsed Europe a few years later ; and parties became mar* 
shalled according to principles thus entertained by many, pro- 
fessed by more ; and the end of the century was distinguished, 
as had been the greater part of the century before, not by the 
absence of all party and personal combination, but by important 
principles on matters of Church and State becoming the ground 
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of attachment or opposition to persons, or of the ties that held 
parties together. But in the course of time, and improTement of 
men's yiews touching their real interests, their attention was ttimed 
to opinions and principles among the most important of all, but on 
which the leaders of particular classes cotild not fasten so as to 
appropriate them, because they so plainly concerned the whole com- 
munis, or were of such unquestionable soundness and truth that 
no dispute could arise respecting them, any diTersity of views bein^^ 
necessarily confined to points of detail, and, consequently, they 
were placed beyond the held of party conflict. The duty and the 
expemency of philanthropic policy in one sense comprises all the 
mibjects belonging to this class; but even in a more restricted 
acceptation it embraces some of the most remarkable. One 
characteiifltic of these opinions has just been noted, their not lend- 
ing themselves to party controversy ; another and equally striking 
is their being held by those who had no special interest in them. 

IXB0B9 TV SDrCikTIOV— nisPABITT BSTWKBir THE 5UMBEB8 OB TXACHBB8 AHD 
rUFXUS— XMPJLOYJUCIIT OF KDITCAIEJ) WOMBK. 

After alluding to the necessity of public education, his Lordship 
continued : — Tliere are two subjects of a more general description, 
one of which has often come luider discussion, and is not unattended 
with difficulty : but the other of great importance, and by no means 
of difficult consideration. A great error was at one time committed, 
at the establishment of schools upon the plan of Bell and Lancaster. 
The facilities afforded for teaching great numbers under a single 
master gave rise to a prevailing impression that cheapness of instruc- 
tion could best be secured by these means, and there was too great 
a disposition to mtkke this the ruUng principle. But experience 
has proved, what a little reflection might earlier have shown, the 
great advantage of numei-ous teachers. In truth, this is essential, 
not only for securing thorough instruction, but for maintaining that 
discipline, that influence of moral authority which is the most 
important benefit conferred by attendance upon a school. It is to 
be hoped that the whole of tins subject will be fully considered by 
the department, and the facts, which are the result of men's actual 
experience, be gathered together, and the inferences to which that 
experience leads be distinctly pointed out. But though education 
and training; imparting soimd knowledge, religious and moral, and 
exalting the dtaracter, tm of rational beings, is the most important 
of sll our duties towards the humbler classes of our fellow-citizens, 
it is by no means to supersede the care of their temporal welfare, 
or to be taken as a substitute of -that other imperative duty. A 
wide field is thus opened to social science, and it is one which onl^ 
in modem times has received any cultivation. Count Rumford was 
a great benefactor to the world in promoting the more important of 
its branches. His plans, for the most part, were well devised to 
increase the comforts of the poor, and, carried into execution while 
he held high court and military employment in Bavaria, deserve the 
greatest of attention ; and the study of his essays, in which they 
are minutely detailed, is a duty incumbent upon uU well-wishers to 
the prosperity and the peace and order of society. The subject 
hard^ to be surpassed in importance, the employment of educated 
women, was discussed at the last congress, and a society was soon 
alter form^ for promotinff it. Last Easter it became connected 
with this association; and the laudable exertions of Miss Bessie 
Parkes, whose interesting paper had mainly led to its formation, 
and of Miss Faithful and of other fellow-labourers in this good 
work, have alrady been attended with marked success. Several 
napeia upon various views of the subject will be sead at thb meet- 
mg. It may now only further be stated that the meeting held in 
last June, presided over by Lord Shaftesbury, was very numerously 
attended. The great obiect of finding employment suitable to 
educated women was fully considered, and our secretary, Mr. 
Hastings, took a prominent and useful part in the discusion. Among 
other occupations, law-engrossinu', book-keeping, and printing may 
be mentioned as well fitted for educated women. The printing press, 
conducted under Miss Faithful's superintendence, has been emiheutly 
successful, and suice the meeting in June has received a high sanc- 
tion of the Queen's approval, signified in a gracious letter by Her 
Majesty's commands. It is very gratifying to find that the ex- 
penence of this press has removed most, if not all, the objections 
which were at firat raised against the plan. It is fit to add that the 
energy, perseverance, and discretion of Miss Faithful have mainly 
contributed to this happy result. 



^2. Right Hon. Sir John Coleridgk. 

* nVDBirCT OV THB TIMES AND TliB C0H8EQVEKT BECBSBITT FOB SDUCATIOST. 

Sir John Coledridge, in a recent lecture at Tiverton, ** on Public 

Schools," commenced his remarks by an observation which he had 

- made before, and he repeated it now, tha6 the irresutibU tencUncy of 

tht hiwuts won not ao much to mcrtoM edwxtUoH a$ to bring vnto 



activity th^ pclUical power of what were called the lower classes of 
the country. Tliis was so marked a tendency, it was so regular in 
its advance, so vigorous in its springs of action, that it could not be 
overlooked. It therefore became their duty to strive to make the 
classes in question fit to exercise the functi(»s cast upon them. 
Again, in order for the other classes to preserve th^ places in 
society, they must be diligent in their own education. It would not 
do to rest upon tradition or upon privilege, for if they still desired 
to lead they must make themselves fit to be leaders. They must 
strike out with the most skilful swimmen in the race. While all 
around the underwood of the forest was making vigorous shoota, 
their own growth must not be neglected, lest they were overgrown. 
Let them teel no dismay, for the stream which might overwhelm if 
they attempted to stop it would become a source of abundant bless- 
ing if they directed its course aright ; but the ability to do so could 
wily come by diligent self -culture. 

CHABACTE]n:»TICd OB BTOB COLLXOB BDCCATIOff. 

The greater public schools of the country were more especially 
the subject of his lecture, but, as he had abandoned the idea of in- 
cluding the Universities, so he should confine his remarks and 
illustrations principally to Eton — not merely because he knew mora 
about it than any other, but pai*tly because he conceived, from its 
size and composition, it was at once the most important and com- 
plete of its class. With regard to Winchester, Harrow, Kugby, and 
other schools, their merits wore well and widely known, and they 
had reason to be proud of their distinction. Tittcing the origin of 
Eton to Henry VI., and giving an elaborate sketch of the history 
and character of the school, the Right Hon. Gentleman said that 
Eton and her fellow-institutions had ever f ulfilled, and were still ful- 
filling, their glorious mission ; adapting themseves in form to the 
changing manners of the times, but always preserving their identity 
and spirit. Every educational institution had its idea — that whicit, 
BO long as it was consistently carried out, influenced all its details. 
The idea of Eton was the union of liberty of action and independence 
of thought in the boy with that maintenance of discipline and sirb- 
ordination without which no school could exist, much less the 
scholars maintain progress in learning. Many of the schools seemed 
to have their idea founded upon the problem, how much of restraint 
and discipline was consistent with the maintenance of the vigour oi 
the intellect and the warmth of the heart. Boys were trained to 
walk regulariy rather than to fly high or far. Safety for all waa 
Bousht rather than excellence for many. These principles, however^ 
admitted of qualification. Each school, perhaps, had its merits, 
and England had i-oom for all. The judicious parent would select a 
fldiool according to his son'14 peculiar disposition, intellect and circum- 
stances, for 

•• The child is father of the mail.* 

There 

Eton system. , ^ _ 

of licence, and it required great firmness, discretion, and skill, so to 
govern a school on this principle as to maintain constant regulaiity, 
obedience and willing application of the mind. The tendency of the 
Eton system was to make a boy generous and firm-ua"}d'ed, to teach, 
him to exercise his common sense and feel his responsibility, and to 
make him act imder the influence of generous Bliame ^^^ emulation, — 
in short, to make him a manly boy, trusting because he was trusted. 
HiiB was a favourable picture of the tendency of the system. Many 
might fail to be influenced by it, but these were its natural results. 
The traditions of an ancient school had great influence upon the 
working out of its idea ; and the Eton traditions were favourable ta 
these results. Eton boys loved their school while there, and would 
leave happy homes to return to it with none of tlie usual schoolboy's 
regret. They were often idle, noisy, and not proof against tempta- 
tion — they might desire, but could not easily moke their boys fault- 
less ; but there were many faults from which an Etonian was free^ 
in part, at least, because he was an Etonian. 

PROFESSIOir vs. PBACTICB IN SCHOOL STANDARDS. 

After bestowing praise on the system of toachiuG^ adopted at Eton 
the lecturer said, it had beeoi commonly remarked that Eton boya 
dUd not bring to tJie University and to the competitive examinatioa 
that sound knowledge of the mathematics whicn Eton professed to 
teach, and the suspicion got about that there was a want of reality 
in mathematical teaching. It was, however said that within a few- 
years a great apparent change had been made, but without corre- 
sponding results, as tested in the Universities and elsewhere. ^ This 
was much to be lamented, if true, for if there was one principle 
mfjre eaered in sehooU than anotheT, it woe thai nothing ehould be 
profeued more than was performed^ and that what was taught should 
be taught well. Was the other department of teacldng sacrificed to 
this ? He believed not, and yet the scholarship of the pupils ap- 
peared to him to be b^ow what it. had be^, and the compos^tiioQ Ifs^ 
iocurate. And be spoke tbe opinioa<^ those who examioed tha boya 



was, it must be admitted, for many children, danger in the 
system. Even with men, liberty often trembled on the edge 
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ier the Newcastle achoUrship. He did not say that the best bojB 
were inferior in the knowledge of moti-ea, but they did not appear to 
grasp the ideas of the great writers as good Eton scholars used to do, 
said in composition they showed less of the manliness and simplicity 
of the great classical masters, and too mnch of Italian conceit and 
false brilliance. Scholars conld distinguish what he spoke of; 
Lucretius would not have been ashamed of Dr. Keates' poem on 
the *< Immortality of the Soul," and Virgil would have admired the 
▼erses of the Bishop of Lichfield. Some might smile, perhaps, and 
think he attached too much importance to these things, but they 
indicated a le« perfect command of the language. 
• 

PJUOUIST OOVOIZIOX 01 MTOS COLLEeS— PEI2B8 AMD SZAKIV1.TI0S8 BX0E861YB-* 
SCHOOI. SPORTS. 

He did not think this was the result of too much attention devoted 
to other studies. ' The boys used to be incited to exertion by the 
lionours they might gain, and the honours for competition were 
«ent up for **good*' and for "play" in the sixth form. The head- 
master read them aloud to the assembled class in the former instance, 
and the sending up of a good exercise was the condition upon which 
the half-holiday depended. By modern practice, however, he 
tiiought these honours had been made much to cheap — ^too much the 
reward of good behaviour rather than of good composition; and 
the boys were content to reach the standard. Ho thought, too, 
that the number of prizes and examinations xoas excessive, and 
tended to distract boys from regular application. These prizes, 
however, were useful ba testing results, and were most satisfactoiy 
foKen they were preceded by no specious training of the lads. With 
reference to the sports, he had watched the cricketing, boating, and 
drilling of the boys with increasing interest as some indication of 
the general well-being of the school It was a bad time for the 
study of the school when the sports languished. 

HBLieiOUS TBAJSIVO— XBCBSSITT AND V1.LUS OF PAKBNTAL IHVLUEICOS. 

There was, he was glad to say, marked improvement in the re- 
ligious training of the school, in the knowledge of the Scriptures 
and ecclesiastical history, which was in some degree owing to the 
Newcastle scholarship, the influence of which had extended through- 
out the school, even to those who might never be in a condition to 
compete for the prize. On the subject of parental influence, the 
Tight hon. gentleman said that some parents expected everything 
good and great from their boys through the instrumentality of public 
schools, forgetting how many other agencies operated upon them, 
and doing notliing themselves to aid in the production of the virtues 
they desired. Some deliberately and almost avowedly disregarded 
the studies of the schools, rather leading their sons to consider that 
their first objects were the formation of good connexions for after 
life, and the acquisition of good manners. The boys, in such cases, 
were the victims of bad homes rather than bad schools. The sons 
of such parents were very injurious to the schools, and it was the 
duty of masters to give such boys ample warning and trial, but if 
these failed to send them away, as one would send away an infec- 
tious patient, as kindly as might be, and with as little disgrace as pos- 
sible, so that the removal might not fail to produce a good effect 
upon the school, while it could not injure the boy himself, but 
might do him good. There was great wisdom in the maxim, "Learn 
to depart" 

TNPLCTBXCB OP HIOHBR PITBLIC SCHOOtS ON THB BKOLISH CnABACTBB. 

In conclusion, he said the public schools of England had a power- 
ful influence on the English character. To have been together at 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, or Rugby was a tie for life ; and to 
have been friends there was a charm which made the holiest friend- 
ship more holy. Even to have been in the same class, and the same 
ohapel, was a link which bound together old and young, great and 
humble, soldier and civilian, and made personal strangers at once 
familiar by common associations. And so Wellesley, the stately and 
puissant governor of millions, and Charles Metcalf, a boy from Eton, 
commencing his course in life, met first on the banks of the Hooghley, 
and felt themselves the sons of the same mother. A feeling such as 
this operated on the character, and it spread so widely and deeply as 
to leaven the mans. But this was not all— for the education itself 
was of a kind to favour the growth of certain qualities. Of course 
a strong and uncongenial nature might overpower it, but it tended 
in itself, with a silent force, to make men ready to oblige, affable, 
and self-reliant ; it helped to the development of common sense and 
dexterity in the ordinary concerns of life ; to make men cheerfid in 
retirement, agreeable in society, no less than to bear their parts 
gnllantly and cleverly in tlie tumult and conflicts of public life. 
In a word, it fostered that assemblage of qualities which, com- 
bined with the higher ones of integrity and goodness, consti- 
tuted the accomplishod gentleman. — His last words then weroj — 
Seto-pffrpebua,' - - ^ -.-..- . ., ^ ... . 



3. The Rev. J. Teaverb Lewis, LL.D., 
{Local SuperintendmU qfComnum Schools, Toum ^ BrocMUeJ 

CAUTION AOIIBST BSLTINO TOO HITCH XTTOV TH» BOABTBB FB0GBB88 0» THl 

HUHAHHnrn. 

In his recent opening lecture before the Ontario Literary Sodetv, 
Toronto, Dr. Lewis, after some introductory observations, remarked: 
That as a consideration which should serve to repreai undue boasting, 
we should never forget, among other things, that centuries before 
the Christian era, science wss so successfully cultivated in lands 
now given over to desolation that even the prostrate columns of 
their temples are deemed worthy of transportation to England and 
America, the sculptor's art having never since reached similar 
perfection. Layard has disinterred from a pave of two thousand 
years specimens of art and proofs of luxuriant refinement which 
seem even now extraordinary. Let us not forget, too, that the 
orators and learned of modem times acknowledge as their masters 
and models the Grecian and Roman who spoke and wrote for 
immortality. In the new world also, in Central America, have 
been discovered incontestible remnants of nations strong and civil- 
ized, barbarians only in their Paganism, but in the luxuries and 
refinements of life vastly superior to many countries of the present 
day, and those none of the most contemptible. Nay, when we 
would give utterance to our expression of the magnifioenoe or 
grandeur, or would illustrate the power of man, do not the Temple 
of Solomon and the Pyramids of Egypt instinctively recur to our 
imagination, and, not to lengthen the catalogue of ancient glories, 
is not the oldest volume in the world the noblest specimen of sub- 
limity of style ? And yet what are the results in their birthplace, 
of these works performed in the infancy of the world ? Little but 
the fragments all but miraculously preserved. Luxury and wealth 
induced immortality ; immortahty produced decay, until actual 
barbarism rioted where once philosophy and the arts flourished so 
eminently. From a settled conviction that possesses the human 
mind that the destiny of man is ever progressive, and that a reUpse 
into an inferior position is almost impossible, we do not concede to 
the nations of antiquity their due meed of praise. We glance 
hastily at their biographyand our eye restson the page which records 
their degradation and mental alavery. and we hastily assume ttat 
the antecedent civilization is overrated, and but for the monument of 
their knowledge and power which the ravages of time have spared, but 
for the treasures which our libraries and museums present to our 
astonished gaze, we should unhesitatingly conclude that the wave 
of human progress has ever been advancing uniformly with a flow- 
ing tide, that the current of civilization had never ebbed, that 
storms and tempests had never dashed the wave back, nor broken it 
on the quicksand and the rock« 

BSLITIVB lOTSaiOBlTY 0» THB MOSBBHS TO THB AH0IBBT8. 

Let me not then be thought partial when I venture to say that 
notwithstanding our great and absolute superiority, we are reUtiyely 
inferior to the men of old time. Only let us take into account the 
advantages possessed by the present age, and any. of those periods 
of the past which is famous for its learning or civilisation, contrast 
the f acuities possessed by each for the propagation and perfection of 
knowledge, and we shall be at no loss in ascertaining to whom the 

e is to be ascribed. Compare the productions of Greece and 
e in the field of Science and Art with those of our time, and 
before adjudicating the prize to either bear in view the difficulties 
to be encountered in the infancy of any Art and the facihties pos- 
sessed by us who have the experience of ages for our guide, sad 
then say whether we progress in so surprising a ratio. We are 
contrasting, be it remembered, the works of an age when a manu- 
script was well nigh the toil of a lifetime, with those of a period 
when a useful idea is scarcely suggested, before it is ^ffused so 
rapidly and extensively by the Press as to excite our thanks and 
admiration. Who can deny that the Alexandrian Library, with its 
four hundred thousand manuscript volumes in the days of Ctesttr, 
was not a more wonderful monument of human indostary and skiU 
than any Libra.y of the present day ?♦ * * If, therefore, we 
compare the ability of the ancient with our own to chenah and 
foster literary and scientific pursuit, of the power to eduw,te and 
reform the mind which our vast wealth bestows be taken mto 
account, we shall find little cause for congratulation. Facts speak 
convincingly. The English people spend on the single itwn of 
ardent spirits more money than on aU theur rehgious and educational 
establishments combined ; while the American people ^nd m their 
tf ratification in the smgle item of cigars a larger sum than is expendr 
ed on all the Common Schools of the Union. The influence ti^nU 
inevitable that Uterature and art must have been more higWy 
prized and more ardentiy cultivated, for their own sake, by the 
nations of antiquity than by u^ when we honestly estimate theu 
I diffi»idtiesindaurfaoiliiie8,,th«irpovi8rtyandour v # 
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OUR ANTIDOTE AOAINBT TUB VATB OF OTHER HATTOVa. 

Where now in the scale of nations is that land to which we owe 
owr GeometxT, and Algebra, and Arithmetic ? Hindoos and Arabs 
bequeathed tnese triumphs of genius to us, and yet they are fallen 
as a people, they are degraded as nations. What is now the social 
and political position of Greece and Rome ; nations wliich once 
dictated to the world, and are so associated in the students' mind 
with the arts of war and peace, that it is difficidt to believe in their 
pzesent poverty of mind and imagination-^ 

" Btemal tummer gilds them yet, 
But all except tbeir 8un Una set." 

But why mention other examples of civilization cormpted, know- 
ledge perverted and glories departed ? The splendoiu' of the 
Italian Republics is gone. Nothing remains in memory of the 
departed glory of the empires of the past save their vencmble ruins 
and incomparable public w6rk8|, which even now bewilder by their 
TBstneas. And does analogy (it is the point which concerns us more 
immediately) justify us in dreading a like decay of Anglo-Saxon 
knowledge and power ? No ! There are certain safeguards, if we 
but employ thern^ whicb render the destruction of our civilization 
improbable, nay impossible. The bulwarks against that worst of 
barbarisms, corrupted civilization, are the diffusion of useful 
knowledge and our Christianity. 

HOTHlne BBWUHDRR THB 8r:f— BECVRITT AOAIVST THS LOSS OF OUR P18C0VESXE8. 

It is almost certain that there is scarcely an invention in Art or 
Science of modern times which was not known in theory to some of 
the Philisophic ancients. Among recent discoveries we may single 
out the Stereoscope as an illustration of an invention singularly 
beautiful and creditable to the eye, and yet the principle of the 
instrument was known 1,500 years ago. But with the inventor 
perished the invention . The manuscript that contained the treasure 
was neither understood nor valued, ana thus acquisitions to human 
knowledge were lost. In tlie present day, the diffusion of every 
Scientific and Literary achievement, through the aid of printing, 
renders such a disaster almost impossible, and thus pei*petuity is 
is guaranteed to our discoveries. Hence it is that we should hail 
wiui joy the advent of every means by which learning is dissemina- 
ted and the masses enlightened. Hence it is that we should rejoice 
ip the attainment of every new motive to literary and scientific 
distinction. Therefore it is that the true philanthropist hears with 
satisfaction of every new school of science, and of every additional 
university, of every well regulated mechanics' institute. He knows 
t»ll well that knowledge imparted does not diminish the store of the 
teacher, and he sees in every new improvement in the education of 
a people the surest means of retaining to the human family the 
blessings of past experience. 

CHRISTIAVITT THB ORBAT COBBBRVATOR 07 KKOWLBD0B AXD VIRTVE. 

I have spoken of one of the secmrities possessed by the present 
age against the sudden decay of our knowledge. Let me now allude 
to another, to one which can save our literature from corruption and 
oonsequent decay, which can foster and promote scieoce while it 
preserves it from perversion, which can direct our research to what 
IS good and divert it from what is evil^ a bulwark against the abuse 
of learning and the aversion to it which is sure to follow — I mean 
the Christian religion. In the present age. we have no reason to 
dread that our arts and sciences will ever degenerate into supersti- 
tious or senseless theorizing. Astronomy in our hands will never 
again become Astrology. We may safely affirm that Chemistry will 
never more resolve itself into Alchemy and Magic, but we have 
other more substantial dantfers ; we may dread lest our Philosophy 
maj outstrip our virtue. We should scorn the fallacy that there is 
DO difference between denouncing the evil of knowledge and the 
knowledge of evil : it is the latter only that the Christian Philoso- 
pher may deprecate ; he knows that it is not unusual to transform 
blessings into curses, or to use the instruments of our civilization 
as weapons against ourselves. The same railway which, by facilita- 
ting the intercommunion of nations, promotes knowledge and obli- 
terates prejudices may, and often does, become an engine of wide- 
spread disaster. The same Press which can delight the reader with 
details of what otherwise he might never have heard, which can 
carry him in imagination into the universal world, wliich can please 
while it instructs, and prove a friend to tlie solitary and a guide to 
all ; that same engine for incalcidaLle good may poison the mind 
with pestilential productions ; it may, and does cater to the diseased 
appetite of a corrupt nature ; it may disseminate falsehood 
as well as truth; it may print the Bible to-day; it may 
pollute the innocent mind to-morrow. Alcohol, bo necessary 
to many arts— who can recount the horrors of its abuse? 
ITQlees the corrective influence of Christianity accompany the 
pzodigioas force of modem invention; unless the spirit of 
bvie^enoe (and who can possess it so disinterestedly as the Chris- 
^m) ^^l* pikoe with, our nediafuoia pirogtass^ unmi:i^ «vjl i^^ 



result ; and the reason is obvious, for knowledge is evil when undi* 
rected by benevolence ; knowledige, to |N:ove beneficial, must pro* 
gress beneath the slieltering wings of Cfaristiauity, and then we need 
not dread that abuse of the gifts of Providence which has ever 
led to yfoivX re-action. 

VIiriTB LIMIT OF nVMAN 1VTB8TIOATIOH. 

The philosopher alone can imderstand the littleness of his own 
attainments ; the magnitude of evety fresh discovery fills his hesri 
with wonder and humility, from a consciousness that he is but 
treading the threshold of the temple of science while his intellect is 
overpowered by the bare conjecture of thcp majesty of what may 
remain in resen^e for future discovery within the penetralia. This 
was the feeling which fiUed the mind of Newton, wKo could com- 
pare the extent of his noble investigation of natural laws to the 
work of a child gathering pebbles on the shore. Strange as it may 
sound, the simplest facts in nature are still bewildering mysteries. 
Phenomena, which from familiaiity we deem intelligible, when 
regarded philosophically, fill us with astonishment. It would seem 
as if Providencb had permitted the human mind to triumph most 
in those subjects which lie remotest from itself, lest man becoming 
as well known to himself as other works of creation, should say in 
his heart, There is no God. How else does it happen that, while 
subjects relating to life and happiness are comparatively unknown, 
men whose names we reverence are permitted to pierce through the 
vault of Heaven and make such discoveries of other worids and 
systems as keep the mind in suspense whether it is more delighted 
with the increasing precision of man's demonstrations or over- 
whelmed with the majestic vastness of the universe. We naturally 
wonder and admire when we hear that Leverier, by the aid of purely 
mathematical reasoning, could with certainty affirm that a planet as 
yet unseen, would be discovered in an assigned region of the heavens. 
The telescope is eagerly directed to the prescribed spot and the planet 
is detected. What a perfection of science is revealed in the fact that 
Murchison was able to announce that in Australia veins of gold must 
exist, though as yet not a particle had been discovered. By the aid 
of science we can predict with the certainty of personal knowledge^ 
that when ages on ages have rolled by the glorious Southern Croaa 
will again be visible on these Northern latitudes. But why dwell 
on such intellectual grandeur ? Man turns from such contempla- 
tion to self, and he shrinks again into conscious h\tmility. His sue- 
cess in the investigation of nature might intoxicate, if his failure 
in the knowledge of self did not recall him to sobriety. Yes ! tho^ 
field in which the mind can work is as infinite as the mind itself. 
Any moment may introduce us to some new discovery which may 
throw all former triumphs into the shade. On every side is the 
material open to experiment and observation, inviting every lover of 
nature to explore and wonder, 

IBCBHTIVB8 TO BTTrRB BTVORT— ACCIDBBTAX. DTSCOVERIXB OB GBBAT BACT8. 

It may perhaps appear paradoxical to ux^ the student of nature 
to perseverance by reminding him that many of the most brilliant 
discoveries have in every age been the result of accident, yet such 
is the case, and even here we can see the disposing hand of Provi- 
dence allowing man to achieve miracles in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, yet under such circumstances as must humble him. The 
discovery of the power of the telescope to pierce the firmament waa 
like that of the glass of which it was composed, altogether casual 
Galvani introduced us to the science of electricity by an accidental 
application of zinc and silver to the muscles of a frog. We owe 
the wonders of the magnetic telegraph to the unexpected discovery 
of Crested that a galvanic current defiected a magnetic needle. 
Brinkley established the prodigious velocity of light while he waa 
investigating a totally difierent phenomenon. Haiigraves was in- 
debted for Ills remarkable improvement in the spinning jenny, which 
so greatly influenced the commerce of England, to his child, who 
upset the wheel at which he worked ; the wheel continued to work 
the spindle in a vertical position, he seized on the idea and multi* 
plied immensely the power of the instrument. Had not Watt been 
employed as a workman to repair an atmospheric engine we might 
still have been ignorant of the power of the steam engine. Had 
not an apple fallen at the precise time it did at the feet of Newtou 
we might still have been unacquainted with the law of gravitation. 
It was the simple observation that silver was blackened by the sun's 
rays which led to the discovery of the chemical power of light. Of 
these and many other discoveries the origin was in great measure 
accidental, not in the sense of a blind chance, but in their being 
introduced into the world under circumstances which loudly pro- 
claim the hand of a disposing power, man appropriating to his use 
phenomena thrust (as it were) on his observation. The time again 
when these grand master- pieces of discovery were wrought prove 
the same conclusion. Who is there who does not see something 
more than a happy coincidence in the fact that the facilities of 
working the co^-minea of England wece ao(|uired at t)|e praoiao 
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time that the steam engine required thezu, and when it wonld hare 
been comparatively useless without them. The mariner's compass 
and astrolabe were so plainly preparatory to the discovery of 
America, that we cannot fail to see the providential design. Again, 
we can scarely resist the inference that the gold deposits of Oali- 
lomia and Auiitralia were permitted to be discovered at the precise 
time when an over-crowded population in Britain and Eastern 
America required a field for their labor and industry, while the 
tide of emigration to the shores of the Pacific may be a stride of 
dvilintion, on its way to avail itself of the opening of Japan and 
the convulsions in China. Thus, no ardent lover of science need 
be deterred from the pursuit of his favorite study by the idea that 
it is the innate force of intellectual organization which makes the 
most useful or wonderful discoveries. **The works of God are 
great, sought out of all them that have pleasure therein." 

TBUS SOURCS OS IXTBLLBCTUAL PLBASUKB AND EEPISBMBST. 

Let only the love of a science add a zefit to our examination of it, 
and we will even be content to forego the claims of originality when 
we begin to taste the pleasure of being able to sympathize with the 
knowledge, the happiness and the ability of others. And here, after 
aU, is perhaps the true stimulant to knowledge — ^the pleasurable 
amotions ever derivable from its possession. There is m the very 
acquisition of new ideas, a feeling of delight to every well regulatea 
mind ; and as the ways of the Most High are investigated and 
acknowledged, we obtain a glimpse of what the mind is capable of 
knowing and enjoying, and we rejoice in the foretaste. The philo- 
sophy of history will reveal its lessons, as well as convey pleasure to 
the honest student. The biography of individuals as well as nations 
will minister to our delight when in the perusal we transfer ourselves 
in imagination to ages past, and become in aspiration the admiring 
disciples of the great and good. Tes, there is a refinement of 
happiness in mental cultivation which is as ennobling to the soul, as 
ignorance and sensuality are debasing to it ; and there is scarcely a 
reflection more fraught with seriousness than that there are multi- 
tudes of young men especially, whom dissipation and folly are 
keeping in ignorance of the real nobility of their nature, and whom 
a taste for literature would have preserved from worldly misery or 
even untimely death. 

IHCXBASBD nCBStITT VUBTHXB TO PHOVIDB BDUCATI05 A.3ID LITSaUlT 
CVLTVBH. 

Who can estimate the magnitude of the loss society sustains in 
the many inteUects, which, had they been developed, would have 
increased the glorious eompany of philosophers and philanthropists. 
How many an aspiring heart has been, through the want of en- 
couragement and direction, condemned to an unhappy ignorance, 
when it might have throbbed happily in the investigation of truth 
instead of being despised for its anavoidable debasoment. How 
should the men whose wealth and station load them with responsibili- 
ty, labour to elevate and cheiish those whose capacity only requires 
to be eked forth by education and encouragement, in order to 
dazzle and delight the world. I am not now referring to the child- 
ren of poverty, many of whom, had justice been done them by their 
fellow men, would have embellished the world with their works ; and 
who, had they been taught to read, would have themselves been 
read for profit and delight ; but I allude to the number of young 
men whose situation is raised above that of want, and who are yet 
deterred from the patlis of science and pleasure of literature and 
peace, by the chilling apathy with which such pursuits are regarded by 
many of the affluent and influential. But let not the young candi- 
date for literary or scientific distinction be faint-hearted even 
thou^ encouragement be withheld by the world of fashion. There 
is still some recompense in the elevation of mind and dignity of 
feeling con8eq|uent on a dedication of our faculties to the knowledge 
of wluktever is exaltent and noble in the range of science. The 
inherent beauty of every work of nature, the brilliancy of every 
sunbeam, the tint of every cloud-streak, the majesty of every 
mountain, the glory of every setting sun, the beneficence of all 
creation, the r^ization of Almighty Power in every thing, these 
will all constrain the enthusiastic worshipper of God as seen through 
the medium of his works, ia feel that in the estimation of reason 
there is no happiness comparable with the ability rightly to appreciate 
the wonders of the universe. 

ACTIVITT OY THB HUMikN HIKD-AROUMBNT FOR PUBLIC LIBBAB1B8, 

The surprising activity of the human mind warns us that a wise 
selection of matter to employ that activity is indespensable, because 
employment it will have. Many a premature victim of dissipation 
would have been snatched from destruction had he been embued 
with virtuous resolution by a timely acquaintance with the writings 
of the good and the wise. Had the beauties of nature and art been 
presented to the reason and imagination in the vacant hour of the 
.idle koKday, many a inoh disposed mind would haye been preserved 



from ruin, and would have spent on happy reading or thoughtful 
study the hours which were squandered in idleness and sin. Men 
whom disaster and misfortune have reduced to frenzy, would have 
been blessed with fortitude had they been taught the dignity of their 
nature. The human mind abhors a vaccuum. How great then the 
responsibility to pre-oocnpy with wisdom what must otherwise inevi- 
tably be possessed by folly. The soul will not remain a blank ; it 
must be brightened by the knowledge of good, or darkened with the 
knowledge of evil. It is the province of literary association to 
induce candidates for knowledge to make trial whether they do not 
possess in the capacity of their mind to grasp the beauty and excel- 
lence of literature, a source of pleasure at once exquisite and 
inexhaustible. Of all the satisfaction (apart from religious feelings) 
we are capable of enjoying, few can compare with the acquisition ct 
knowledge in a favourite pursuit, for as Sullust has observed, vefum 
enimvero is demum mihi rivere atque furi anima videtutj qui aliquo 
iiegotia intervtus prodari facinceis act cuiis 6011^ /amam qucsU, I 
would add there is no attitude for the restlessness^ ennui, or dissipa- 
tion of life, like the devotion of those hours which duty can spare 
to the obtaining a glimpse, however feeble, of the majesty of glorjr 
which is spread before the eye in every work of nature in this 
world of ours. 



4. Rev. W. F. Chbcklbt, B.A. 

(Head Master of tke County Grammar School, Barri$,) 

TBACHBBS* ASSOCIATIOVS KZCBSSART WHBRB VORMAL SCHOOL TRAinVe GA.SS0T 

BB HAD. 

From a recent address by Mr. Cheokley to the County of Simooe 
Teachers' Association we select the following : It is not to be su]^ 
posed — and we who are actually engaged in teaching best know thia 
— that every man who possesses a sufiioient amount of knowledge, 
together with certain moral requisites, is properly ^ though he may be 
legally y qualified to take charge of a school. Much has to be learned 
both as to management and the best means of giving instruction. 
Of the vast number of Common School teachers in &ie Provinoe, 
(upwardjs of 4,000) comparatively few have ever neceived any prelim- 
inary training. They have imdertaken a task which requires 
peculiar qualifications, and special preparation, — and though 
earnestness of purpose, with natural tact and well-informed mindly 
may enable many of them to succeed, yet a very large proporticni 
prove at bcMst respectable failures. Now it is obvious that for many 
years to come the majority of Common School teachers in Canada 
will be taken from a class who have never had the advantage of 
Normal School training, and these surely may derive some benefit 
from the experience of their feUow-laborers. And even where the 
advantage of systematic training h<u been had, still it will often be 
found very difficult to adopt a system which is suited to a larj^ 
town, where the attendance is regular, where the teachers are m 
sufficient numbers, and where the means and appliances of teaduDg 
are abundantly supplied, to a country school, taught by a single 
master, with a scanty supply of *books and other requisites, with an 
average attendance varying from 20, perhaps, in the summer, to 40 
or 50 in the winter months. In all these cases much good would 
follow from a free and kindly interchange of opinion amon^ teach- 
ers. There are many point^ too, connected with the position and 
influence of the schoolmaster, which may well be brought before 
such an Association. Many questions, on which it would be well 
for teachers to have the means of expressing a ddiherate and col-^ 
Ucted opinion. Our School System is now very excellent in its 
organization, and much praise is due to the clear judgment, th& 
energy, and the perseverance by which, in spite of opposition and 
misrepresentation, it has been placed on its present footing. 



THB FRBSBBT TBMPORART OHARACTSa 
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It is a great drawback to the cause of education in Canada, that 
teaching is so seldom looked upon as a man's permanent employment 
—that so few determine, at the outset, to make it their profession, 
and study it as such. We know that most of those now teaching 
Common Schools in the country districts throughout the province 
are only so occupied because they cannot at once get anything more 
lucrative to do. That they intend to seek some other method of 
obtaining a livelihood as soon as they have acquired sufficient means, 
and a suitable opportunity offers. The necessary result of this is, 
that they do not care to qualify themselves for the efficient discharge 
of an office which they do not mean to retain : that they are listless 
in the performance of their duties, and more or less indifferent to 
success or failure ; for, whatever may be a man's honesty of purpoee 
— ^however sincerely he may iivtend to perform his duty, from a 
principle of cotiscieiipe, yet if it does not accord with his tastes, and 
if his interests are not to a great extent dependent on it, he will 1^ 
satisfied vfith SQmethin|f less than thorou^^hness. 
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low S8TIXATB 09 TUS VVTHa 09 Tm PROrBSnoV BT TIAC&JIRB 
THXMSBLYES. 

It IB a serious but not vmoommon mistake to suppose that a decree 
of knowlec^, but slightly superior to the amount you are required 
to impart, will be sufficient to enable you to teach successfully— you 
.you must stand on a far higher level, or those whom you instruct 
will, in some way or other, discover ^onr deficiences, and, finding 
you wanting, wiU not give you credit for the knowledge you do 
possess. It is often supposed, also, that little or no training can be 
requisite for teaching such simple subjects as are taught to the juve- 
nile clanes in Common Schools^ readmg, arithmetic, <kc., but, in 
fact, the truth is quite the reverse— the more simple the subject — 
the more difficult to teach. It is a far harder task to interest a 
large class of Uttle children in an ordinary reading lesson, to keep 
aUve their attention, to preserve order Bnd convey ideas, than it is 
to instroct a larger number of elder and more advanced nupils. In 
the latter case the subject is generally itself engaging, and the pupils 
better know ^e ne<^SBity for attention ; while, therefore, a senior 
dsBS demands more knowledge, a junior one requires more tact on 
the part of the teacher. No degree of knowledge or skill, however, 
will enable any man to teach successfully who goes to his work each 
day without any previous preparation or arrangements. An habit- 
ual neglect of this will assuredly cause such a loss of time, and 
introduce such uncertainty and confusion into a School as cannot be 
counterbalanced by any literary or other qualifications of the master. 

PBACTICAL DUTY OF BACH MBXBBB 01 TBB PBOFBSSIOIT. 

While we are all desirous of making good instruction accessible 
to every child in the community, let us act like practical men ; and, 
instead of imagining that we are competent to legislate on school 
matters, instead of contenting ourselves with talking about school 
systems, let each do the duty that lies neai*eBt — endeavour in 
earnest to bring his own school to the highest state of efficiency. If 
we do this we shall not only be more happy ourselves from the 
consciousness that we are not hirelings, but we shaU more really 
serve the cause of education, than by any amount of learned deli- 
beration on school questions. I wish you all to look upon this 
Association as a thing altogether secondary to that which it is meant 
to promote, the improvement of your several schools. The educa- 
tional system of this province, commencing with the Common 
Schools and culminating in a noble University ia very complete as a 
whole. Here and there a defect may be pointed out, but the general 
desire, I repeat, is good, and grand, and time and experience, 
enabling the master builders to correct and to enlaige, will gradually 
remove whatever faults there may yet be in the conception. It 
remains, however, for us, the worlEmen, to carry out the plans into 
thoroughly successful execution ; and it must ev^r be remembered 
that if the welfare of a community is promoted by the diffusion of 
education, then the Common School** of the Province, which educate 
more than nineteen-twentieths of its inhabitants, are far more 
connected with the progress of the country than either the Gram- 
mar Schools, or the University itself. And you, gentlemen, are 
each responsible to your fellow-men and to your God, for the due 
discharge of an office, the importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated. 

6. Ma. Angus McKiknon. 

(Common School Teacher i» tlie County of Tork.) 

POSITION ABD nUTIBS OF COUMOB SCHOOL TEACHEBS. 

From a recent essay before the Teachers' Association of the 
County of York we make the following extracts in regard to the 
office of teacher : Tlie question now may be asked. What are the 
benefits derived from this office f or, in other words, what is the end 
of teaching? The answer is beautifully given in the words ^*To 
brinff forth all the powers of the mind and body for the discharge of 
the duties of this life and the life to come " God, in his infinite 
wisdom, appointed the Levites the temporal andspiritual instructors 
of the children of Israel. As then, so also in our day, it is still 
highly necessary that some, at least, devote their time and energies 
to the difftision of knowledge and the improvement of society. It 
.is to the culture of the mind we owe all our God-like pre-eminence. 
What little perfection man may possess, is acquired and not inherit- 
ed. We may inherit the means wherewith to acquire knowledge, 
but never knowledge itself. If our mental powers are not cultiva- 
ted, thorns and briers will soon spring up to choke what good thero 
is in us. Let the work of improving man mentally and morally be 
discontinued, and the decomposition of society would speedily follow 
i^the bulwarks of liberty and civilization, one after another, would 
totter and fall — the props of all our institutions, dvil and religious, 
would gradually decay — those grand and stupendous monuments of 
science and of art, that occupied ages in building, would soon 
moulder to dust. Let teachers, too, bear this in mind, and value 
their calling^ and much mare ifil) be done to elevate man than has 



hitherto been accomplished. * * If you do »krf vaiue your prcfesn&n. 
others wiU 9iof do it for you ;" this is an important truth that should 
be deeply impressed upon the mind of every teacher. Did evdy 
instructor of youth feel the truth and force of what has been said, 
the cause of education would progress much more rapidly, and be 
attended with far greater success. Lukewarmness is a crime too 
prevalent, and is productive of much mischief ; it amounts to actual 
robbery. Parents and guardians are thus robbed of their money — 
robbed because the careless teacher renders no adequate service for 
the money he receives ; and, what is more criminal still, he know- 
ingly robs the time of the youth under his care — time, infinitely 
more precious than any of their lifetime ; for now is the season in 
which their characters are to be moulded and their destiny fixed 
with a greater or less degree of certainty. The future history of 
this country — ^a country whose mineral and forest wealth is inex- 
haustible, and whose soil is as rich as could be desired — a country 
possessing all the material elements of an opulent and mighty 
nation — ^its future history, I say, lays, [? lies] to an ahnost incredi- 
ble extent, in the hands of the teachers of the present generation. 
The manner in which they now discharge their duties will be fully 
illustrated in the characters of those who are to be the rulers and 
possessors of this fine country, on a day not far distant. Let thia 
be borne in mind, and new life and vigoiur will be infused into our 
schools. Canada, then, will rise in the scale of knowledge and 
greatness to that point which destiny indicates for her sons. Let 
this thought inspire our hearts and stimulate us to redoubled effort^ 
that knowledge may be sown broadcast over the land, until every 
man, woman, and child enjoys the benefits of a liberal education. 
Nothing gives more satisfaction to the faithful teacher, than to see 
knowledge increasing and the light of scienoe shining around him. 
It cheers his heart, lightens his toil, and propds him on his misrion 
of benevolence. The consciousness of making men wise, causea 
him to double his diligence. Fortunate are they who have a teacher 
who earnestly and miremittingly labors to advance his pupils — 
inestimable is the fruit of his toil — MarJcham Paper. 

No. 24. -JOSEPH LOCKE, ESQ., M.P. 

Our great engineers are falling fast. We have lost this year 
Brunei and Stephenson, and death has this week Arack down Mr. 
Joseph Locke, the Member for Honiton, whose name has been inti- 
mately associated with every great railway undertaking of tbe last 
tliirty years, and who was an excellent as well as an able man. He 
died in Scotland suddenly and unexpectedly, to the great grief of 
his numerous friends. Mr. Locke was bom in 1805, and was the 
junior of the two distinguished engineers who have preceded him to 
the house of clay. Connected with the school of engineers, of 
which the elder Stephenson was the founder, Mr. Locke has made 
a princely fortune by his profession, and has risen to a social posi- 
tion higher, perhaps, than any civil engineer of his day. Hia 
private fortune is little less than a million sterling. Twenty years 
back it was well known that his pecuniary affluence was in advanoe 
of that of any member of lus profession. He started life with the 
advantages of a good education, and with an amount of mathe- 
matical knowledge which materially advanced his subsequent careejr. 
He was George Stephenson's favorite pupil, and superintended, 
under his eye^ the Liverpool and Mancnester line of railway, the 
success of which has given such an impetus to the modem mode of 
travelling. In Parliament Mr. Locke's career was creditable but 
unostentatious. He spoke occasionally, and always with tact and 
judgment, and lus votes were invariably in favor of progress and 
reform. On the death of Mr. Robert Stephenson he was elected 
President of the Institution of Civil Kngineera For his railway 
services in France, King Louis Phillippe decorated him with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. He was also a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and has passed from the world respected and re- 
ffretted by all who knew him, having left the world largely hia 
debtor. — English Paper, 



No. 25.— RIGHT HON. JAMES WILSON. 

The London News announces the death of the Right Hon. James 
WikoiL The event is said to have occurred at Calcutta on the 11th 
of August. The disorder is believed to have been cholera. Mr. 
Wilson, who was editor of the London Economist^ entered Parlia- 
ment in 1847, and soon after he was appointed by Lord John Russell 
to one of the Joint Secretaryships of the Board of Control. In 
1852 Mr. WilBon was made one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
a post that he filled until 1858. In 1859 he was appointed Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, but was soon afterwards promoted 
to the poet of Finanoe Minister of the Supreme Council of Indian in 
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the discharge of the laborious duties of which he has now sunk into an 
iintimely g-i-ave. His death has been a heavy blow to the hopes of 
reformed administration in India. 



No. 26.— HON. JOHN MACDONALD, OF GANANOQtJH 

The monnifnl intelligence of the death of the Hon. John Mao- 
donald, of Gananoqne, has just reached this city, where that 
gentleman was long and extensively known and-highly esteemed for 
nis moral worth. Mr. Macdonald died after a brief illness, aged 
aeventy-three years and seven months. He was a native of Troy, 
N. Y., but he has been a resident of Gananoque during the last 
forty-three years, and was, perhaps, the oldest inhabitant of the 
villajje. He came herein 1817, when this section of the country 
was a dense wilderness, with here and there a small clearing ; when 
the farms which are now under profitable cultivation, were an almost 
tinexplored forest ; when the roads which now lead east and west 
through the township were mere bridle paths without a habitation 
for miles. He was a member of the firm of C. & J. McDonald and 
Co. , who established a large flouring mill, a grist mill, saw mill, nail 
factory, &c., and who kept the fiinst store opened in the village. — He 
was abo the first postmaster appointed at Gananoque, which office 
he held for over tnirty years, and resigned it in 1854. About the 
time of the rebellion he was called to the Upper House, the seat of 
Crovernment then being at Kingston, and he continued to occupy 
his scat until the Government was removed to Quebec, when he 
found that he could not remain iu the House and attend to his 
business at home at the same time. It was at that time a louir and 
tiresome journey to Quebec, especially in the winter season, and he 
was therefore o'>liged to absent himself imtil his seat was declared 
vacant. During the rebellion, he took a strong and active part in 
favour of the Crown, and the officers of the army and the officers 
And members of tiie militia who were stationed in this vicinity during 
that exciting time, remember with emotion the many little acts of 
kindness for which they were indebted to Mr McDonald. No 
amount of time or money, or personal exertion and inconvenience, 
was for a moment considered when their sacrifice would be pro- 
ductive of comfort and happiness to his fellow soldiers. As a 
father, a husband, a neighbour, and a citizen, he was not surpassed. 
His death, although not altogether unexpected, caused quite a gloom 
in the village. All business was suspended during Friday and 
Saturday ; the stores remained closed and the factories were idle 
from the time of his death till his burial, which took place on 
Sunday afternoon, a very large number of his friends following the 
body to the grave. — Kingston and Gananoque Papers, 



No. 27.— HON. PETER BOYLE DbBLAQUIERE. 

It is with extreme regret we have to record the sudden decease of 
the Hon. Peter Boyle DeBlaquiere, for many yearo a member of 
the Legislative Council of this Province. Mr. DeBlaquiere held the 
title of '* honourable" in his own right independently of his posi- 
tion as a member of the Legislative Council, being youngest son of 
Lord John DeBlaquiere, of ArdkiU, County Londonderry. He 
was born in Dublin, on the 26th of April, 178i3, and was thus at the 
time of his death, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. When 
very young, he entered the Navy and served as a Midshipman under 
the celebrated Captain Bligh, of the Bounty^ at the battle of Camp- 
perdown. He was also present at the mutiny of the Nore. Leav- 
ing the navy, however, at an early age, he devoted himself to more 
peaceful pi^rsuits, and emigrated to Canada in 1837. Here he soon 
attained to the highest honoiurs. In 1858 he was selected as a fit 
person for a seat in the Legislative Council, which he continued to 
hold until the time of his death. On the remodelling of the Toronto 
University, he was appointed to the honourable office of Chancellor, 
but subseqtieutly resigned. He was also a member of the Anglican 
Synod, where he commanded great respect. By that body hjs loss 
will be severely felt* Mr. DeBlaquiere was the descendant of a 
noble French gentleman who emigrated from France in conseauence 
of the I'evocation of the edict of Nantes, and settled in Lonaon as 
a merchant. In 1772 his fifth son, Lieutenant John DeBlaquiere 
was appointed principal Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
and in 1774, as a reward for the services he rendered, invested with 
the order of the Bath. In 1784 he was sworn one of the Irish Privy 
Council, and in 1784 appointed Grand Alnager, an officer whose duty 
it was in olden times to measure and examine woollen cloth, and fix 
upon it the Royal seal. Thepost was abolished by an Act of William. 
At the death of Sir John DeBlaquiere, the title devolved upon his 
eldest son, (brother of Mr. P. B. DeBlaquiere,) who in the year 
1800 was elevated to the peerage as Baron DeBlaquiere of Ardkill. 
The title is now held by his grandson John. So far as regards the 
honourable gentleman's ' descent and ancient lineage — they are 
Among the least of his claims upon our regard. There are few men 



of whom we can speak in higher terms of respect. As a member of 
the Legislative Council, although it was our fortnne frequently to 
differ with him in his poHtical views, yet we ever reoogmzed the 
fact that he did that which in his own eyes he thought best for hin 
country. He was a man of strictest honour. H^ never sought by 
a trick to keep the letter of the law while manifestly breaking 
through its intent. During the first year that he occupied a seat in 
the Legislative Council, he did not take a very active part in its 
afiairs, but of late he had become the leader of a large section of 
the House. Whenever he rose to speak, the strictest silence was 
observable, he was listened to with the greatest respect and attentian, 
and no matter how heated the debate, how severe the contest, no 
opponent thought of using a harsh word towards him — ^the sentiment 
of the House would not have tolerated it. His courtesy was of that 
character which Can only be manifested by the thorough gentleman 
and sincere Christian. Prudent, of a kind heart, and a well culti- 
vated mind, he was an. exception to the role applicable to most men, 
that as they increase in years the more Conservative opinions they 
hold. Although nominated by the Crpwn he was one of those who 
voted for the Bill rendering the Speakers of the Upper House 
elective, and it is probable that had he lived he would haye been 
elevated to the chair. The respect in which he was held would have 
ensrured the utmost deference to his decisions. In the Synod, he at 
least twice moved for the abrogation of the Episcopal '' Veto," bat 
met with very great opposition. On the day of his death he was to 
all appearance in good health. Although so old a man he was re- 
markably agile, and appeared much younger thim he really was. 
The immediiite cause of his decease was undoubtedly apoplexy. — 
Qlobe, 

[In connection with the foregoing sketch of Mr. DeBlaquiere's 
career, it may not be inappropriate to mention, that as Chancellor of 
the University of Toronto, and as an elightened legislator, he 
always felt a deep interest in the education of the people, and in the 
success of the operations of the Educational Department for Upper 
Canada. When that Department was unjustly assailed in 1858, he 
expressed his warm sympathy with its efibrts to promote the in- 
tellectual improvement of the coimtry, and his readiness to defend 
its operations in his place in Parliament should a favourable oppor- 
tunity oifer for his doing so. In reply to a note of thanks for his 
spontane 3us services on such an occasion, and enclosing some docu- 
ments for his use, he thus expressed himself on the subject : — 

[Copy.] Leoislativb Covtxcel Chaxbes, May 18th, 1858. 

Sib, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your note, and feel 
much obliged for the catalogues and pamphlets connected with the 
Depository which you have kindly sent to me, and which I hope you 
will permit me to retain with a view of showing them to several 
members of the Legislative Council. I have onlv been enabled as 
yet to cast a hasty fiance through them, but I have seen quite 
enough to satisfy me that the view I long since took of the effects of 
the Normal School upon the whole educationid establishment of 
Upper Canada, includmg that most important branch of it whidi is 
so admirably carried out by the Depository in all its details, remains 
fully confirmed ; and that a deep debt of public gratitude is eminently 
due to tlie Chief of the Department, as well as to all those who have 
so ably assisted him in laying down a svstem of public education 
upon such sound principles. If the establishment of the Depository 
is merely considered as having substituted trua- and intellectual 
learning in the stead of the vile trash inimdating our public schools 
before it took effect, this alone would demand the firm support of 
every well-wisher to the prosperity of the rising generation, and I 
regret from the manner in which the attack has been made upon this 
valuable institution, ^the petition having only been presented to the 
House of Assembly) tiiat no present opportunity offers for advocat- 
ing its interests in the Legislative Council — you may, however, 
rest assured, that to the utmost of my feeble power, I shall be at all 
times ready to do justice to a noble institution alike an honour and 
a gloiy to our common country. 

I remain, Sir, your veiy obedient servant, 

(Signed,) P. B. DbBLAQUIKRK. 

J. Greorge Hodgins, Esq., M. A., 

Deputy Superintendent of Education.] 



School Discipline. — In Coleridge's time, the discipline at 
Christ's Hospital was ultra-Spartau ; all domestic tioii were to be 
put aside. '*Boy !'' Coleridge remembered Bower saying to him 
once, when he was crying the first day after his returnfrom the 
holidays, '' Boy! the school is your father ! Boy ! the school is your 
mother ! Boy ! the school is your brother ! the school is your floater ! 
the school is your first cousin, and your second cousin, and all the 
rest of your ^lations ! Le^s have no more oiying." — Tht Leinfi-^ 
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I. GUARD AGAINST MONOTONY IN SCHOOL 
EXERCISES. 

All teadien have felt the creeping shade of depression aud ener- 
fatioiiy which naturaUy results from a regular onler of exercises in 
the Bohool-room. The teacher is not the only sharer of this incubus 
ei monotony ; the same is both felt and acted in the person and 
■pint of the pupiL This is the rock upon which so many of the 
traft are mined. This, with that other and not leas dispiriting 
oause, the departure of a class of mind that held the front rank in 
the school-room, upon whose characters the teacher has given the 
last stroke of his dull, ere crossing the threshold to struggle in life's 
battle. With them too often goes the life, the energy, and the 
eoursge of the teadier. Haying smoothed the rough boards of the 
minds, and fitted them for their position in the social fabric, he f e^ 
disheartened as a new supply oi the rough material rolls itself up 
before him for the same care, handiwork, and burnishing process as 
before. 

The mind, upon which any one of these so operate as to dis- 
courage and unfit it for labour, needs to look well to the nature of 
things, and see if there is not a remedy for this evil, which loses to 
the profession many of the noblest and most careful of workmen. 
We think that the cause lies in the fact of keeping within the nar- 
row limits of instruction, and not enriching and amassing intel- 
lectual wealth— cuirent truths connected with every branch we 
teach — to be imparted as freely as obtained. In so doing, we in- 
vigorate our own thoughts, keep in constant expectancy the minds 
of those we instruct, and dispel whoUy that appalling cloud of 
monotony, so begrimed with gloom and despair. Every task 
should be made a living embodiment, a real life, created anew, 
stripped of formality and dull verbiage. To effect this the teacher 
must be an eclectic, a gleaner, a kalei£)ecope, turning up new shapes 
and beauties at all hoius of the day. Let us do this and the flicker- 
ing shadows of monotony will be lifted, and an intellectual sunlight 
wm be Mt reciprocally by both teacher and pupiL — N, Y. Teacher, 



2. SCHOOL HOUSE INFLUENCE ON THE MORALITY OF 
OUR SCHOOLS. 

We have heard many complaints against the operation of the com- 
mon-school system ; but that which gave us the most concern was 
the chaige of immorality. It has been often said that immorality is 
a necessary incident of the common Bchoot^ inasmuch as the pupils are 
drawn from all classes and grades of society, even the lowest and 
most degraded, and that, necessarily, there must be, by imitation 
and contact, a coarseness, rudeness, and vulgarity, not found in 
those denominated by way of special distinction, aeUct schools. 

Without desiring to draw an offensive comparison between two 
systems, each good in its sphere, it would be well to make some in- 
vestigation of the subject ; ana in so doing we will be pleased if 
even the select schools may derive some benefit from the operation, 
as we have no doubt the common schools will. 

It is easy to see that a pupil enjoys good health ; it is easy to 
demonstrate that he has acquired the multiplication-table or the 
binomial theorem with its applications ; and if this may be done in 
one case, a whole school may be brought to the same test. But how 
shall we test the morality of a school ? Perhaps some one will 
answer, 'Just as we test its intellectual growth, by an examination 
of the teaching imparted and of the corresponding knowledge 
acqtured, on moral and religious subjects, from Bible-reading, com- 
mandments, catechisms, and moral lectures.' Yes, my dear friend, 
these are all very good, admirable, indispensable ; for we esteem the 
Bible as the onl;^ revelation of God to man, and the only ti*ue 
standard of morality ; but still, perhaps, you don't understand our 
idea — how shall we know the practical morality of the school, not 
so much what they know as what they do f Theory and practice do 
not always accompany each other, for one of the most immoral 
schools we have koown was the most religious — ^we do not mean the 
most Christian, but the most religioua How may I assure myself 
of the safety of my son and daughter when I commit them to the 
oare of any school ? The evil influences may be stronger than the 
precepts of virtue, and they may be ruined by * evil communications * 
before I am aware of it ; for tne inclinations of the himian heart 
are always in the direction of vice and opposition to virtue. I will 
^ to answer tiie question. 

It is a part of our philosophy that ethics and esthetics are as 
nearhf allied as Christianity and cleanliness. If you would render 
the moral charftcter of a school pure, you must cleanse and purify 
your school-building and its appurtenances, and keep them so. 
' ^¥hiie we would form our opinion of the practical of the moral in- 
ftnietion fay the general deportment ^f the papili in and out of 



school — by their profanity, quarrelling, vulgarity, and rudeness, or 
the reverse, — ^we would not consider these indications infallible, as 
a very profane boy may not, and probably will not, indulge in 
that vice in our presence ; and 1^ fact that the boy does not 
quarrel and swear in our presence is no proof that he may not when 
we retire. Under our observation children rarely do wrong ; and the 
great query is to know the value of our influence when our observation 
is withdrawn. This we may learn as Robinson Crusoe did the pre- 
sence of humanity on his desolate island— &y the trcuJcs, 

It is a very delicate subject to point out all the tracks which indi* 
cate vicious indulgence in and around the school. It is certain, 
however, that they who might be shocked the most are they who 
understand the subject least, aud have most to learn that the moral 
character of a school and their fitness as teachers are indicated by 
the moral eharacUr of the building and its premises. 

Can diildren be virtuous who are daily brought in contact witb 
vulgar, profane and obscene associations about the sdiool house^ 
shocking to every sense of decency and virtue ? Can the best pre- 
cepts of morality, daily uttered, overcome that taint which isnatent 
in, on and around the school-biulding? Can that teacher's influence 
be virtuous, whatever attention may be given to instniction in the 
duties of morality, who goes in and out daily before the school, and 
is too blind to see or too can^ess to cure those vices which are in- 
dicated by such tracks ? 

Perhaps these things are so common that they are esteemed the 
inseparable concomitants of the school, and not regarded as power- 
ful immoral forces operating on the susceptible minds and passions 
of children. That they are common enough we know ; but thai they 
are inseparable we do not believe. 

Were we seeking to know the intellectual and physical character 
of a school we woi2d go where the duldren are. Did we desire to 
learn the moral character of a school, we should go ndiere they have 
been and And their 'tracks' — around the school-house and back of 
it. — Illinois Teacher, 



3. CONDITION OF OUR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

No travelled man, even of moderate observation, can have failed 
to notice the sad condition of some of our country school-houses. 
They are a libel on the thrift of our peopla In no other single 
thing do ^ou so neglect beauty, convenience, utility, and your own 
personal mterests. Even your church-yards are pleasa^ter, better 
cared for and better situated. 

We speak advisedly when we say, the majority of our farmers 
have out-buildings for their cattle, sheep, and horses, better situated, 
in better repair, and more comfortable than some school-housea. 
This lamentable state of things is not the result of ignorance or 
poverty ; — ^but of habitual neglect — carelessness. 

The characteristics of these old school-houses it is not necessary 
to enumerate. We all have painful recollections of the wild, barren 
locality, the shed-like building, the dilapidated door, the patched 
and broken, blind-less and cui^ain-less windows, the cracked and 
banded stove with smoking funnel, or the older and leas comfortable 
fire-place, the high, hard, uncomfortable benches, the high and 
scarred desks, &nd the mephitic air of the low, unpainted, unpapered, 
unventilated room. 

But modem ingenuity has done as much to improve school as 
dwelling-houses. It only needs to be appropriated to make them 
as comfortable, convenient, healthy and attractive. 

The prime secret of the difficulty is here : new school-houses, 
especially in small districts, ease the purse-strings somewhat ; and 
it is an outlay of money the people do not expect to realize any 
immediate benefit from. And it is too much the character of our 
people to make all their calculations in dollars and cents. And so 
the fathers cover their love of money by saying " the school-house 
is as good as when they wont to school ; the seats are as easy, the 
desks as convenient, the room as comfortable, the books aud instruc- 
tion better." Tliey ** don't hold to falling in with all these new- 
fangled notions." They pride themselves on being conservative 
men. But conservatism is no more synonymous with fogyism, thaK 
love with moonshine. 

If there is any reason why every school-house should not be 
pleasantly situated, surrounded by appropriate play-grounds, and 
built in modem style, there is none why they should not be furnished 
with every improvement of modem invention. The teacher's desk 
otight to be deemed no better furnished without a standard Dictionary 
than the pulpit without*a Bible. And suitable and reliable maps 
and charts are as appropriate and necessary on the waUs of the 
school-room, as frescoings in churches and parlors. We think they 
would be of more benefit to children. Children, generally, doi^'t 
love their books any too well ; and don't study any more than lis 
necessary in our common schools. Therefore it should be the stuny 
of parents to make the school-room in every respect as pleasiuiit, 
coixvemeii^ «nd attractive aspoMiUe ; asit is the study of edncstSoii 
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to make their texi-books interesting as well as useful. UtiU cum 
dtdci should be the motto of every one who has influence with 
children, eyerywhere. It would save a great deal of the labor of 
making crooked characters straight. Let ** beauty and utility dance 
together" always, when they will. — New Hampshire Journal of 
Education, 



4. HOW TO MAKE DESKS AND SEATS. 

[There are seyenil plaors in thfs Pmvince where fiehool*cie8k9 anrl seetn are madft 
M«)Mni. Jacques A Hay. of Toronto, fiirnUh excellent hard<wood ouoa at |4 50 |ier 
■ot of two teats and one di'sk.] 

The problem of an easy seat and desk for a school-room is a very 
important one, which, like many other problems, has not yet received 
its only good solution. I send you the following, as the result of 
my own labor and study. I have tried it by years of actual use, and 
know the plan and proportions to be good. 

Make the seat from half an inch to an inch lower than one-fourth 
of the person's whole height. Make the back from one to two inches 
hig^r than one-fourth of the person's height . Make the desk (levelX 
ane-sizth of the person's height above the front edge of the seat 
(Reasons for this may be seen by referring to the Oxford Drawing 
Book.) Thus, for a person about six feet high the seat should be 
seventeen inches, the desk twenty-nine inches from the floor, and 
the back nineteen inches from the seat. For one three-and-a-half 
feet, the heights would be ten, seventeen, and twelve inches. 

^ a room for pupils of all sizes the seats may vary from ten to 
sixteen or sevent^n inches high ; the desks from seventeen to 
twenty>eight or twenty-nine. lu a primary department seats may 
▼ary from ten to thirteen inches, and desks from seventeen to 
twenty- one. ^ In an intermediate department seats from twelve to 
fifteen inches, and desks twenty to twenty-four. In a higher de- 
partment seats fourteen to seventeen inches, desks twenty-three or 
twenty-four to twenty-eight or twenty-nine. In all cases seats 
should be graded with care, and pupils seated according to their 
■iaes — ^the tallest in the back of the room. 

Incline the seat from the front downward one inch in one foot. 
Incline the back one inch in six, except the back of the seat next to 
the wall, which should be about twenty-five inches wide and slant 
one in five. 

The seat for the largest size should be full twelve inches wide, and 
the top (or lid) of the desk eighteen or nineteen. The ends of all 
boards should project an inch over the standard, for firmnesa in nail- 
ing Nail-heads should not be set, so as to require putty for Child- 
ren to pick out. 

Every projecting comer of the seat, back, and desk, should be 
rounded to a quarter circle of a radius of three or four inches ; 
every outer e<%e of the same to a semicircle. Desks for two 
should be from three-and-a-half feet to three feet nine inches in 
length for larger pupils ; while three feet is long enough for a 
primary department. To vary the size, after making enough for 
one row across the room, cut ofi* from the top and bottom of the 
standard each quarter of an inch ; from the width of the lid and 
back each quarter of an inch ; and from the width of the seat one- 
eighth of an inch. The seat should never be less than ten inches 
wide. These variations may be two or three times as great in a pro- 
miscuous school 

The standard may be, at each side, an inch or more narrower than 
{he top and seat to be nailed upon it. 

The shelf should be rabbeted (I think that is the term) into 
the standard ; and the latter be nailed to the floor. Both are 
stronger and neater than cleats. 

The whole, made of well-seasoned whitewood (which is less liable 
to split than pine), nicely grained and varnished, give a room a very 
neat appearance, are comfortable, and not so likely to be cut to 
pieces as those not well- finished. — Illinois Teacher. 



6. PROGRAMME FOR DRAWING.* 

CTbetal^eetor Drawing, an yet, hardly bef^ins to receive Vw attention which its 
true importance demands. A knowledge of the principles of thi» art will be round 
ezoeedtni^ly uxefUl in all department^ and sn ability to aimly these principles to 
pmetieal lue will prove aJmost invaluable in some instances.] 

There are several imperative reasons why drawing should be 
taught from the blackboEird, the most important of which is, that 
it deprives the pupils of the means of mechanical measurement 
from the patterns. All instruments for the purpose of measure- 
ment must be excluded. The pupil is required to produce the same 
figure on a different scale and preserve the same proportions, that 
the eye and taste may be improved by intelligent comparison of its 
different parts. 

For children from eight to ten years, teaching the elementary 
parallel straight lines, in different positions and at equal distances, 



^ For IM of thm^n§ Hatei iato In the BdiiQatlbn!iI Depotitoryt see page 179. 



of not less than six to ei^t inches in length, during the same 
exercise, 8ho?mig and explaining to the pupil what is the length of 
one, two, three, four, <kc., inches, also of a foot and more; in this 
way the eye of the pupil will soon measure the sijse of everything 
he sees ; this is to teach him how to see correctly, and is very prac- 
tical. With the straight lines, let the pupil form the right, acute, 
and obtuse angles, the triangles, and last the sqiure. The pnpil haa 
taken a vast step when he can draw a correct square by the eye. 
He should then be taught to draw from the cube, and also from 
other prismatic figures placed before them in the simplest position ; 
the rules of the perspective to be explained ; he should also draw 
tables, books, and any natural object composed of straight lines. 

Next step advance to the curve lines, then make simple figures 
of the same curves ; as leaves, (fee. , following the same particvlar 
rules as in the straight lines. 

Next draw the eUipsU, and, when thoroughly mastered, draw 
simple figures which are composed of the ellipsia and curve lines ; 
as vases, ^ 

Next step, advance to the cirde, and if mastered, draw the seroH, 
and when able to draw these correctly, in size not less than five to 
six inches diameter, you will be prepared to advance to simple sym- 
metrical ornaments, both from plaster and from the blackboard. 

Children from ten to twelve years may commence with geome- 
trical definitions and geometrical drawings with the use of tlM 
compasses,* constructing the angles, erecting perpendiculars, di- 
viding, drawing the geometrical figiures, triangles, quarter-angles^ 
polygons, &c. , simple practical lessons in perspectiive, and map draw- 
ing. Ornamental drawing should be continued, only somewhat more 
complicated ; for the study of outlines, they should be symmetri- 
cal figures, that is, both sides should be alike, it bein^ the moat 
critical training for the eye, the slightest inaccuracy being at once 
detected ; all the figures should be analyzed aiid resolved into their 
elementary lines, as a word is resolved into the letters of which it 
is composed ; the anatomy of a drawing, thus taken to pieces and 
put together airain, becomes so fixed in me mind of the pupQ that 
a perfect understanding of the principles of drawing can not fail to 
be the result. By these means every pupil learns, while by me- 
chanical copying the pupil without talent makes no proficiency at alL 
In drawing; from plaster models, the same explanation is given 

After having drawn the figure, both from plaster and blackboard, 
understandingl^, the patterns should be removed, and the piq)ils 
should be reqmred to draw the same from memory; thus he retains 
the forms in his mind, he is prepared to use the difiisrent parts of 
the figure in other combinations, and becomes not a mere copyist^ 
but a desig^per, (We can never teadi designing unless the pupil has 
some ideas already in his mind to use in new combinations). Pupils 
frequently draw for years, without being able to produce a fig^ire 
mentally ; and this alone is what we want, independ^it mental 
operations, to enable one without patterns to make new com- 
binations. 

The drawing should first be studied and understood ; next, it 
should be fixed upon the memory ; it should be taught as a mental 
acquisition, not a mere outside exercise for the fingers ; talent is 
discovered by a happy combination of the elements. Modelling of 
simple ornaments in clay or wax can also be commenced. 

Pupils from twelve to fourteen years should be taught geometry, 
with reference to mensuration and surveying ; also, descriptive 
geometry, shades and shadows, with a view to architectural and 
machine drawing ; for these latter a few models are required. The 
five orders in architecture, the architectural terms, <tc., also linear 
Perspective in simple short lectures with aid of the blackboard. 

Isometrical drawing, for tliis is one of the most useful depart- 
ments for all the mechanical trades, as the workman can take every 
measure from such drawings, and it is at the same time a kind of 
Perspective. 

All the lessons which require the aid of mathematical instruments 
should also be taught from the blackboard ; first and last it saves a 
text-book ; the pupil should have a blank book neatly prepared in 
which to make his geometrical drawings, and write the explanations ; 
aU his dravoings should be thus prepared for the future use of the 
pupil and examination by the visitor, A pupil will really learn 
more from the blackboard in half an hour than from the text-book 
in a day, thus saving much time. As the pupil acquires more 
power of combining and analyzing more complicated figures, shad- 
ing may be taught both from plaster models and good patterns. 
If shading is taught too soon it is a great loss, as the time can be 
more profitably employed in outline drawing. 

Ornamental designing should now be commenced, and the differ- 
ent stylos of ornaments must now be explained. 

If the pupil pursues other than mechanical occupations, he may 
now draw the human head and figure, and, when prepared, draw 
both from plaster ; also, landscape drawing may be taught. He 

* It roav be well to aliow the pupil* how. to make- a simple pair of compasites of 
wood» and to save the expense or buying the instrument. 
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will, with his preyions preparations, be able to do something which 
is valuable ; he may also loarn to draw on stone. 

Modelling on a more extensive scale should be taught. 

If the pupil enters a High School, architectural, machine, and all 
kinds of mechanical drawing should be pursued with reference to 
the different occupations in every-day life ; also, desii»ning. — Conr 
necticut Camanon School Journal. 



IV. ps^airm 0tt (&mvXvX J^uiiirtis. 



1. IMPERIAL TABLE OF COLONIAL PRECEDENCE. 

The following Table of Precedence is to be observed in Her 
Majesty's Colonial Possessions : — 

I. The Governor or Lieutenant Governor or Officer Administering 
the Government. 

. 2. The Lieutenant Governor, (not Administering the Government) 
or the Senior Officer in command of the Troops, if he is to succeed 
to the Administration of the Government, in case of the death or 
absence of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, or Officer Adminis- 
tering the Goveinment. 

In the event of hostilities, the Senior Officer in Command of the 
Troops will take this Precedency under any circumstances. 

In those Settlements at a distance from the Seat of the Colonial 
Government, which are under the immediate authority of a Super- 
intendent, that Officer within tlie Settlement precedes all persons 
except the Officer in the Administration of the Government of the 
Colony. 

3. The Bishop. 

4. The Chief Justice. 

5. The Members of the Executive Council. Their relative Pre- 
cedency is established in each case by Her Majesty's ''Instruction " 
to the Governors of Colonies. 

6. The President of the Legislative Council 

7. The Members of the Legislative Council 

8. The Speaker of the House of Assembly. 

9. The Puisn^ Judges. 

10. The Members of the House of Assembly. 

I I . The Colonial Secretary, (not being in the Executive Council.) 

12. The Commissioners, or Government Agents of ProvinceB or 
Districts. 

13. The Attorney General. 

14. The Solicitor General. 

15. The Senior Officer in Command of the Troops, except in the 
cases already provided for. 

16. The Archdeacon. 

17. The Treasurer, Paymaster General, " 
or Collector of Internal Revenue. 

18. The Auditor, or Inspector General 
of Accounts. 

19. The Commissioner of Crown Lands. 

20. The Collector of Customs. 

21. The Comptroller of Customs. 

22. The Surveyor General. 

23. The Clerk of the Executive Council.' 

24. The Clerk of the Legislative Council. 

25. The Clerk of the House of Assembly. 

&c., (fee, <tec., 

26. In Courts for the Trial of Piracy, the Members to take rank 
according to the Order in which they are designated in Her Majestjr's 
Commission ; except in the case of the Naval Commander-in-Chief, 
(where there is one) to whom, as a matter of courtesy, the Chair on 
the right of the President of the Court is assigned. 



Not being Members of 
Executive Coimcil 



INJFLUENCE OF PUBLIC WORKS ON PRIVATE 
PROPERTY— THE WELL AND CANAL. 



The Hon. W. H. Merritt on his recent election to the Legislative 




commenced on this spot, by running a water level between Chippawa 
and the source of the 12 Mile Creek. In 1823 a subscription of $16 
was r^sed and the firat spirit level run ; an Act of Incorporation 
obtained, stock subscribed, and on the 30th November, 1824, the 
first sod was removed, on the farm where we now stand ; and not- 
withstanding the poverty of the country, scarcity of money, general 
want of confidence in \U usafulnesa, and the prevailing opinion that 
it could not be finished, the work was not retarded a single day, until 
\,wo vessels passed through from Lake to Lake, on the 30th Nov., 
1829 — five years from its commencement. It is unnecessary for me 
to point out to yofl irho were on the spot, the difficulties incurred 



in procuring the means. At the close of each year debts were 
incurred to the amount of many thousand dollars, without knowing 
where the money could l>e had to commence again in the ensuing 
year ; but, by fairly repie>oi(tiug the magnitude and importance of- 
the undei-taking, appealing to the Governments of Upper and Lower 
Canada, Great Britain, and procuring individual security for the 
payment of interest, it was opened to Gravelly Bay, on Lake Erie, 
in 1832. Wliat has been the result ? Your lands wore purchased 
from Lake to Lake, from $2 50 to $20 per acre — not exceeding in 
all $8,000; while about 20 years after, you received for the construc- 
tion of the Welland Railway (for one-half the quantity) nearly 
$100,000 — more than tenfold that amount. 



3. THE CANADIAN VETERANS OF 1813. 

The Leader thus refers to the old veterans who crossed in the 
steamer from Toronto to meet the Prince at Brock's monument : — 
It was a curious study to watch the Veterans as they slowly paced 
up and down, or else sat silent and apai-t from the noisy and merry 
crowd which swarmed over the sliip. No doubt many of them 
must have recalled the time when they were as blithe as the gayest 
volunteer then on board — ^when their step was as firm, and their 
bearing as erect — ^their accountrements as bright. It was almost 
enough to provoke a smile to see some of those old braves with their 
swords carefully wr-apped up in a newspaper — ^probably the same 
sword which had been worn in those days when carpet knights were 
at a discoimt — when hard knocks were their pay, and a fatherland 
the cause they fought for. Not a few of them had been present at 
the famous battle of York — the shadow of which was dimly seen in 
the uncertain light of daybreak — and could point, out to their 
admiring friends the spot where General Pike landed at the head of 
the American army, and drove the outlying pickets back on " Mud- 
dy Little York.'* There were some who Inid heard the thundering 
crash of the explosion when the magazine which stood where the 
Garrison Common now is, was blown up by our troops, giving the 
signal for retreat which ended in the capture of our now famous 
Toronto. There were also present those who had charged up the 
Heigats of Queenston side by side with the immortal Brock, and 
had joined in that ringing cry ^' Revenge the General V* which 
burst from the lips of the maddened troops as they dashed up the 
hill and drove the enemy up its steep sides and over its brink. 
The man who buried Brock must not be forgotten. He is an old 
man, and ever since he assisted to place tliat hero in his grave, 
as if in commemoration of the event, he has followed the '' under- 
taking business." Scores of other notables were also present. 
Men who had a hand in a hundred scrimages and could tell a thon- 
sand stories of campaigning life— of hair-breadth escapes by flood 
and field. But to pursue the subject farther would be tedious. 



4. BARNETT'S NIAGARA FALLS MUSEUM. 

We take from the Drummondville Beporter the following descrip- 
tion of the new museum erected at the Falls by Mr. Barnett — an 
edifice that is really a credit to the country, not only architecturally, 
but more so on account of its varied and well arranged contents^ 
which make it by far the best collection in Canada. 

It gives us much pleasure this week to announce to our readers 
that the new and beautiful Museutn of Mr. Barnett, of Niagara 
Falls, is now nearly completed, and will be opened for the public 
about the 6th of June. 

At present much yet remains to be done in arranging the sped- 
mens, and it would be impossible for us at this time to give even a 
faint description of the manner in which they will be classified. 
The galleries are semi-circular, and the cases so arranged that the 
entire forest scene will be presented. The galleries are well lighted 
from the top, over 1800 panes of glass having been used. 

The plan of the building was prepared by Mr. Otis, architect, 
of BufijEilo ; the style is modern, and presents to the eye of the 
visitor a grand and imposing appearance. It is three storiea high, 
built of cut stone, and is roofed with slate. Its dimensions are — 

Feek 

Width of front 102 

Depth 128 

Height of top of cupola 76 

Height of ceiling of Museum 37 

Area of gallery space 3,312 

Length ot galleries 389 

On the top is a promenade, extending over an area of 946 feet» 
from which a most delightful panoramic view is pre.^ented, embrac- 
ing the rapids and islands abjve the Falls, a full view of the Horse- 
shoe and American Falls and the foaming waters of the river bencatli ; 
Table Rock, Goat Island, the Ferry, and many other pointa tii 
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interest are all stretched out in beauteous array to the eye of the 
visitor. The pleabure garden, with its flowers and shady retreats, 
presents a very inviting appearance, and we feel sure that no visitor 
will ever regret the time spent in viewing the many attractions Mr. 
Barnet has in store, and lovers of Natural History will find one of 
the noblest institutions for its study and advancement on this conti- 
nent. — Niagara Mail. 



5. BISHOPS' COLLEGE, LENNOXVILLE. 

Between the French parishes which line the Southern bank of the 
St. Lawrence, in Lower Canada, and the frontier of the United 
States, there is a tract of some hundred miles in length, and from 
thirty to fifty in breadth, which is being rapidly occupied by a 
population of Anglo-Saxon origin. The climate is eminently 
salubrious, though the winters are sometimes long and severe. The 
country abounds in minerals ; and is well adapted for the rearing of 
cattle, and for most kinds of farm produce ; and the beauty of its 
lakes and mountains is not easily surpassed. 

In the heart of this romantic and little-known region is situated 
Bishops' College — an institution of which many of our readers may 
know the name, and probably but little more. As our object is to 
be an organ of the Canadian Church at large, and to give an account 
of Church work and Church progress throughout the country we 
need make no apology for devoting a few paragraphs to a sketch .of 
the present state and prospects of an institution from which much 
may be looked for heareafter, and whose progress we shall watch 
with unfeigned interest. 

The College itself is built on a rising ground, at the junction of 
the rivers Masawippi and St. Francis, close to the pretty village of 
LennoxviUe, and about three miles from the rising town of bher* 
brooke. It was founded to supply the want of a seminary for the 
education of candidates for the ministry of the Church of England, 
after the secularization of McGill College, Montreal. The site was 
fixed at Lennoxville chiefly on account of its central position as 
regards the English-speaking population of Lower Canada, regard 
bemg also had to the beauty and salubrity of the locality, and the 
moderation it promiBed in the scale of expenses. A considerable 
sum— nearly £3,000— was also ofiered in the neighbourhood. 

The College -building consist of a pUin and unadorned pile of brick, 
comprising rooms for some twenty students, with a residence for the 
Principal, and a chapel. The hitter is of architectural pretensions, 
and was erected in 1866, at a cost of about £1,200, by contributions 
from England. It will acconmiodate about 120, and is arranged 
after the Oxford and Cambridge model. The windows are all of 
st<dned glass. The eastern triplet — by Clutterbuck, of London, 
England, a so-called '* Literary window*' was presented by the friends 
of Bishop Mountain. The north-east window is in memory of a 
student of great promise, who died on the eve of ordination. The 
chapel was consecrated in 1857, and has been in daily use ever since, 
philosophical apparatus not yet complete, and the nucleus of a 
The library consists of about 4,000 volumes. There is also a 
museum. 

The endowment proceeds mainly from grants made by the 
Societies for propagating the Gospel and promoting Christian know- 
ledge ; from an annual grant of £500 from the Legislature ; and 
from a noble donation of £6,000 sterling by an English friend of the 
Bishop of Quebec, — T. C. Harrold, Esq., — whose name the Profes- 
sorship of Divinity now bears. There is also a sum of about £400 
per annum available for the assistance of students for holy orders, 
derived from the Society for the propagation of the Gospel. 

The present stefl' includes a Principal, who is also Professor of 
Classics ; a Professor of Divinity and Hebrew, a Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, the Rector of the junior department 
and Grammar School, and a Bursar. Of these, two are of Oxford, 
two of Cambridge, and one of King's College, Aberdeen. There 
are at present twenty students in the College, — ^four in Divinity 
Hall and sixteen in Arts ; and about sixty boys in the Grammar 
School. The students, for the most part, reside in College, and the 
expenses are on the most moderate scale. The subjects read in the 
Arts' course are those usually required in the Universities at home. 
The Divinity course begins after the B. A. degree, and extends over 
two years. The Bishops of Quebec and Montreal may however, 

g've permission to any one they think duly qualified, to enter this 
tter course at once ; and to such the University grants the title of 
Licentiate in Theology, if, after two years' residence, they pass a 
satisfactory examination. They can then proceed, if they please, 
to B.D. in due course. We may observe, in passing, that the 
College is by no means exclusively a theological one, as has often 
been supposed. The Medical and Law Faculties have not yet been 
organized, but the Arts' course is open to any one, whether a mem- 
of the Church of England or not, who chooses to avail himself of 
it. Since 1846, the College has sent forth, besides lay-graduates, 
about fifty clergjrmen, — ^thirty of whom are now labouring in Iiower 



Canada, and the remainder in Upper Canada, the United States and 
England. 

Considerable changes have recently been introduced, which, it is 
hoped, will render the whole institution more widely useful. The 
Grammar School is to be incorporated with the College, and the 
Professors are to take part in the instruction there given. The 
study of modem languages is also to be more extensively pursued. 
In these reforms, Kings' College, London, has been kept in view, 
as being better adapted to the circumstances of the country than the 
older foundations. 

To provide the requisite buildings and an endowment for the 
Hector of the School, and generally to increase the efficiency of the 
College, an attempt is now beinff made to raise a sum of $60,000. 
About one-third of this amomit has been promised, and the Prin- 
cipal and Professors are still engaged in bringing their appeal before 
the friends of public education throughout the Province. Com- 
mittees have been nominated to co-operate in Quebec and Montreal ; 
and a public meeting has been held in the former city, with very 
satisfactory results. We heartily wish the College God speed ; and 
trust that she will not only send out of the University a succession 
of well-trained and earnest men to serve God in the Church and in 
the State, but also succeed in the arduous task of building up, as 
her junior department, a permanent and efficient Public School.—* 
MoiUreal Paper. 

1. THE SAGUENAY RIVER OF CANADA. 

From the letters of the correspondent of the London Times^ 
written during the tour of the Prince of Wales, we select the 
following graphic sketeh of the river Saguenav : — The Saguenay is 
only some 120 miles distant from Quebec ; but, as the river is of 
its kind the most extraordinary in the whole world, it was arranged 
that the Prince should spend at4east two days in fishing and boatmg 
between the tremendous cli£b which hem it on every side. Gloomy 
black clouds rested on the mountains, and seemed to double their 
height, pouring over the ragged cliffs in a stream of mist, till, lift- 
ing suddenly with the gusts of wind, they allowed short glimpses 
into what may almost be (^led the terror of the Saguenay scenery. It 
IS on such a day above all othera, that the savage wildness and gloom 
of this extraordinary river is seen to the greatest advantage. Sun- 
light and clear skies are out of place over its black waters ; an3rthiug 
which recalls the life and smile of nature is not in unison with ite 
hugh naked clifis, raw, cold, and silent as tombs. An Italian Spring 
could effect no change in its deadly rugged aspect^ nor does winter 
add an iota to its mournful desolation. It is a river which one 
should see if only to know what dreadful aspects nature can aastune 
in her wild moods. Once seen, however, few will care to visit it 

r'n, for it is with a sense of relief that you emerge from its sullen 
in, and look back upon it as a kind of vault, — Nature's sar- 
cophagus, where life or sound has never entered. Compared to it 
the Dead Sea is a blooming garden, and the wildest ravines look 
cosy and smiling. It is wild without the least variety, and grand 
apparently in spite of itself, while so utter is the solitude, so dreary 
and monotonous the frown of its great black walls of rock, that the 
tourist is sure to get impatient with its sullen reserve till he feels a 
positive antipathy to itfi very name. Some six miles above it is the 
little town, or, as in England we should call it, village of Tadousac 
It is more than 300 years since Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of 
Canada, the adventurer who, through his misinterpretation of the 
Indian word '* welcome," gave the present name to the country, 
landed here. It was almost his first real resting place, and the 
firat mention which we hear of the Saguenay is one which now well 
befits its savage aspect, for Cartier sent a boat and crew to explore 
its rocky chasm which were never more heard of. From that day 
to this the river has had a name which, allowing for the difference of 
times and creeds, only the Styx can equal. At the mouth of the 
Saguenay the water varies in depth from 10 to 16 fathoms, but once 
between the wails of the vivix and the depth from end to end ia 
never less than 100 fathoms, generally 150. On either side, at a 
distance of about a mile apart, the cliffs rise up thin, black and 
straight, varying in perpendicular height from 1,200 to 1,600 feet, 
and this is the character of the river Saguenay from its mouth to 
its source. On the right bank the cliffs are poorly mantled here and 
there with stunted pines, but on the left there ia scarcely a sign of 
life or verdure, and the granite rocks stick up, white and bleached, 
in tlie gloomy air like the bones of an old world. At two places, 
St. Marguerite and between Capes Trinity and Eternity, where 
smaller tributaries pour their contributions into the deep, black 
stream, a breach occurs in the wall of rocks, as if some ffiant hand 
had torn them forcibly back, and left them strewn and baffled of 
their power in unoouth lumps over the valleys beyond. But thait 
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are the onlj openings, the only means of escape, if they may be so 
called, from the silent gloom of this dead river. The Saguenay 
seems to want painting — ^wants blowing up, or draining — anything 
in short to alter its morose, eternal quiet awe. Talk of Lethe or 
the Styx ; they must have been purling brooks compared with this 
savage river, and a picnic on the banks of either would be preferable 
to one on the Saguenay. * * * Before the Prince left for a 
trip up the river. Captain Hope of the Flying FUh, received orders 
to get up steam and take aU the officers of the squadron on an 
excursion up the river. The Flying Fish has the honor of being 
the first man-of-war that ever passed up the Saguenay. From St. 
Marguerite the smart little sloop steamed on to where the wild 
scenery of the river culminates at a littte inlet on the right bank 
between Capes Trinity and Eternity. Than these two di'eadful 
headlands nothing can be imagined more grand or more impressive. 
For one brief moment the rugged charsK^r of the river is partly 
softened, and, looking back into the deep valley between the capes, 
the land has an aspect of life and wild luxuriance which, though not 
rich, at least seems no comparison with the previous awful barrenness. 
Cape Trinity on the side towards the landward opening is pretty 
thickly clothed with fir and birch mingled together in a color con • 
tnst which is beautiful enough, especially when the rocks show 
out among them, with their little cascades and waterfalls like strips 
of silver sliining in the sun. But Cape Eternity, which well 
becomes its name, is the very reverse of all this, and seems to 
frown in gloomy indignation on its brother cape for the weakness 
it betrays in allowing anything like life or yerdare to shield its 
wild, uncouth deformity. Cape Eternity certainly shows no sign 
of relaxing in this respect from its deep savage grandeur. It is one 
tremendous clilT of granite, more than 1,600 feet high, and inclining 
forward some 200 feet, brow-beating all beneath it, and making as 
if at any moment it would fall and overwhelm the deep black stream 
which flows down so cool and motionless below. High up on its 
rough gray brows a few stunted pines show like bristles their scathed 
white arms, giving an awful aspect to the mass, blanched here and 
there by the tempests of ages, seined and discolored by little 
waterfall', in blotdiy and decaying spots, but aU speaking mutely 
of a long-gone time when the Saguenay was old, silent, and gloomy, 
before England was known, or the name of Christianity under- 
' stood. 

Unlike Niagara, and all other of Grod's great works in nature, you 
do not wish for silence or solitude here. Companionship becomes 
doubly necessary in an awful solitude like this, and though you 
involuntarily talk in subdued tones, still talk you must, if only to 
relieve your mind of the feeling of loneliness and desolation which 
seems to weigh on all who venture up the Saguenay. The Flyin^g 
Fith passed uuder this cape slowly with her yards almost touching 
the rock, though with more than a thousand feet of water under 
her, and even the middies and youngsters from the squadron were 
awed by the scene into a temporary quietness. The solenm and 
almost forbidding silence at last became too much. The party had 
not come out to be overawed, chilled, and subdued by rocks, how- 
ever tremendous, so it was carried nem, eon, , that dead and stoney 
as they were, they must have the echoes, and the time was come to 
wake them. In a minute after, and Captain Hope having good- 
naturedly given his consent, one of the largest 68-pounders was cast 
loose and trained aft to the face of the cliii'. From under its over- 
hanging; mass the Flying Fish was moved with care lest any loose crag 
fJiould be sufficiently disturbed by the concussion to come down bodily 
npon her decks. A safe distance thus gained, the gun was fired. 
Kone who were in the Flying Fish that day will ever forget its 
sound. For the space of a quarter of a minute after the discharge 
there was a dead silence, and then, as if the report and concussion 
vere hurled back down upon the decks, the echoes came in crash on 
crash. It seemed as if the rocks and crags had all sprung into life 
under the tremendous din, and as if each was firing GS-pounders 
full upon us, in sharp crushing yoUeys, till at last they grew hoarser 
in their anger, and retreated, bellowing slowly, carrying the tale of 
invaded solitude from hill to hill, till all the distant mountains 
seemed to roar and groan at the intrusion. It was the first time 
these hideous cliffis had ever bean made to speak, and when they did 
break silence they did it to some purpose. A few miles further on 
the Flying Fish passed under Statue Point, where some l,OlK) feet 
above the water a huge rough Gothic arch gives entrance to a cave 
in which, as yet, the foot of man has never trod. Before the 
entrance to this black aperture a gigantic rock, like the statue of 
some Titan, once stood. A few years ago, during the winter, it 
gave way, and the monstrous figure came crashing down through 
the ice of the Saguenay, and left bare to view the entrance to 
the cavern it had guarded perhaps for ages. Beyond this, again, 
is the Tableau Rock, a sheet of dark coloured granite, some 600 
feet high, by 300 wide, as straight and almost as smooth as a 
mirror. After passin.; this the interest in the scenery declined, 
iSO the Flying Fish turned about .apd made. the best of her yray 



down the river. Passing St. Marguerite the Prince was still h\uy 
with his fidhing, and a Koyal salute was fired, the echoes of which 
I believe, are still wandering in search of rest to this very hour. 



2. FIRST DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE IN 

UTAH. 
The first allusion to the celebrated sheet of water known as Utah, 
or Great Salt Lake, is supposed to have been made by Baron le 
Hontan, who as early as 1689 wrote an account of his discoveries in 
that region. The description, however, is so vague, if not incorrect, 
that some have regarded the body of water referred to as the 
Pacific Ocean ; while others have looked upon the whole account as 
fabulous. In 1776, Father Escalante travelled from near Santa F6y 
New Mexico, to the graat Colorado, and thence to the Gila river. 
In his report he states that the Indians informed him of a lake to 
the Northward, whose waters produced a burning sensation when 
they touched the skin. Those savages of the interior could probably 
come lio nearer the reality in explaining the taste of the salt. A 
river (Timpanosros,) which they described as flowing into that lake, 
is still pointed out on the map as one of its tributaries. Mr. 
Robert Campbell, of St Louis, whose connection with the fur trade 
has made him an authority on the su^>ject, considers James Bridger 
the first white discoverer of the Great Salt Lake. He states, from 
testimony considered trustworthy, that a party of trappers who had 
ascended the Missouri in 1824, being obliged to spend the following 
winter on Bear river (west of the mountains^ a bet was laid 
between two of them as to the course of the stream, whereupon 
Bridger was appointed to follow it to its source and decide the 
wager. Tliis took him to the rcjgiou where the river passes through 
the mountains, and there he discovered Utah Lake. He went to 
the margin and tasted the water, reporting the circumstance to his 
companions. For a time it was supposed to be an arm of the 
Pacific Ocean ; but in the Spring of 1826 it was discovered to have 
no outlet. During the previous summer a party of trappers from 
Hudson's Bay, under the leadership of Peter Ogden, discovered 
Humboldt's river, which for a time received the name of Ogden 
river or St. Mary's. Tlie present name was given to it by Colonel 
Fremont, when he traversed that region in 184i. Up to about 
thirty years ago it was believed by many that Salt Lake discharged 
its surplus waters into the Pacific by two streams, one of wluch 
was the Buenaventura, already mentioned In general, the 
country beyond the Rocky Mountains was looked upon as the 
counterpart of the Eastern slope, numerous large streams running 
nearly due West to the Ocean. Of the Sierra Nevada and even 
the coast range in California, little or nothing was known. The 
additions made to geographical knowledge by Captain Bonneville 
were numerous and important. The sources of those rivers, which 
rise in the Rocky Mountains for 150 miles North of South Paa^ 
were determined so carefully tliat his map is still considered the 
best oiiginal one of that region. The long chain of lakes at the 
end of Humboldt's river was also first discovered by that division of 
the expedition under command of Walker. For the first time it 
was ascertained that the sources of the Missouri, the Platte, the 
Columbia, and the Colorado, pursuing so different directicms, 
approached to within a short distance of each other. 



3. VEGETATION AT THE RED RIVER. 

In the summer season the vegetation in this Settlement is very 
luxuriant. The limitless praries which environ us are fragrant 
with the perfume of a thousand wild plants and flowers. Lillies, 
blue-bells, roses, white bell flowers, and countless others of rare 
beauty, now bloom on these plains. Clumps of grey willow dot 
the land, and mark its most fertile portions ; whilst the green 
willows scattered over its surface indicate the marshy sections, and 
they are more numerous this year than usual, the season having 
been very humid. In these swampy places the cattle find excellent 
feeding. They resort thither regularly — ^keeping togetlier in lai^ 
bands — ^and at eventide "the lowering herds wind slowly o'er the 
lea " homeward. Wild fruits are also very prolific in Red River. 
Everywhere, hiding in the thickets and in the long wavy grass, the 
strawberry plant flourishes, but the berries have all been plucked 
long since. Raspberries are abundant, and generally wear that rich 
ruddy colour which betokens a good and ripe flavour. Saakatome 
berries, gooseberries and pnmes grow in great quantities in the 
woods which skirt the main river and its tributary the Assiniboine.- 
All these wild fruits enter largely into the household economy of 
the gude- wives of the Si^ttlement, who use them in preserves and 
other delicacies. Tiie number and variety of herbs and plants, are 
not less noticeable than the amazing size which they attain. The 
soil absolutely teems with them, and in many places they tower to- 
a height of six and seven feet. Hops, and parasitic plants inm 
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merable entwine in wild and beautiful mazes, and combine in 
making scenes entirely lovely. The cultivation of fruits and 
flowers is not yet, we are sorry to say, receiving anything like a 
due share of atte ition generally. In a few instances one gets a 
view of a really tasteful garden, well laid out and trimly kept. 
But in the great majority of cases, a flower or two is all that can be 
seen. The difficulty of procuring seed has, doubtless, caused this 
state of thinffs to some extent ; but the primary source of the 
evil is, we think, not unjustly attributed to neglect. In some 
gardens rhubarb, the best of its kind, was fully grown on the 14th 
of June, and peas were culled three weeks ago. Melons ripened 
in hot-houses on the 1st of July. Peas were matured several 
weeks since, when they had attained a growth of six feet. The 
numerous other vegetables sown here look well, and are growing 
rapidly, under the influence of the rains and warm weather. The 
yield of currants in this and some other gardens is something 
wonderful — ^the bushes being bent down under the weight of their 
rich fruit. — Nor' Wetier. 



4. MARVELS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

The diflferenoe of level between high and low water at Cairo is 
fifty feet. The width and depth of the river from Cairo and Memphis 
to New Orleans is not materially increased, yet immense additions 
are made to the quantity of the water in the channel by large streams 
from both the eastern and western sides of the Mississippi. The ques- 
tion naturally arises what becomes of this vast added volume of water ? 
It certainly never reaches New Orleans, and as certainly does hot evap- 
orate ; and of course is not confined to the channel of the river, for 
it would rise far above the entire region south of us. 

If a well is sunk anywhere in the Arkansas bottom, water is 
found as soon as the water level of the Mississippi is reached. When 
the Mississippi goes down, the water sinks accordingly in the well. 
The owner of a sawmill, some twenty miles from the Mississippi, 
in Arkansas, dug a well to supply the boilers of his engine, during 
the late flood. When the water receded, his weU went down till 
his hose would no longer reach the water, and fim^ly his well went 
dry. JHe dug a ditch to an adjacent lake, to let the water into his 
well ; the lake was drained, and the weU was dry again, having 
literally drank ten acres of water in less than a week. 

The inference is, that the whole valley of the Mississippi, from 
its banks to the highlands, on either side, rests on a porous substra- 
tum which absorlM the redundant waters, and thus prevents that 
deuree of accumulation which would lox^ since have swept New 
Oneans into the Gulf but for this provinon of nature, to which 
alone her safety is attributable. In &ct, if the alluvia bottoms of 
theMississippi were like the shores of the Ohio, the vast plain from 
Cairo to New Orleans would to day be part and parcel of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the whole valley a fresh water arm of the sea. 

Were the geological character of the valley diflerent, the con- 
struction of levees, confining the water of the Mississippi to its 
channels, woidd cause the nse in the river to become so great at the 
south, that not sufficient levees could be built. The current would 
be stronger and the accumulation of water greater, as the levees 
are extended north of us. 

Such results were, reasonably enough, anticipated ; but if the 
water, instead of breaking the levees, permeates the porous soil, 
and the overflow is really l^neath the surface of the swamps. Such 
it seems to us, are the wise provisions of natural laws for the safety 
and ultimate reclamation of the rich country south of us. We 
believe that the levee system will be successful, and that the object 
of its adoption will be obtained. The porousness of the materials 
used in making them has caused most, if not all, the crevasses. 
Men may deem it a superhuman task to wall in the Mississippi from 
Cairo to New Orleans, but our levees are the work of pigmies when 
contrasted with the dykes of Holland The flood tide of the Missis- 
sippi is but a ripple on the surface of a glassy pool, compared with 
the ocean billows that dash against the artificial shores of Holland. 
The country to be reclaimed by our levees— all of which will not, 
for fifty years, cost the people as much as those of the Dutch when 
originally built — ^w »uld make one hundred such kingdoms as that 
over which a Bonaparte once wielded the sceptre. — Memphis Ava- 
lanche. 



England the Cbntbe of the Earth. — If we divide the globe 
into two hemispheres, according to the maximum extent of land 
and water in each, we arrive at the curious result of designating 
England as the centre of the former, or terrene half ; an antipodal 
point near New Zealand as the centre of the aqueous hemisphere. 
The exact position in England is not far from the Land's End ; so 
that if an observer were there raised to such a height as to discern 
at once the half of the globe, he would see the greatest x>os8ible 
extent of land ; if similarly elevated at New Zealand, the greatest 
ponible sorfaoe of water. --Qua/fer^ Be^kw, 



VI. ^imllmtm». 

1. THE DEATH OF WOLFE.* 

BT CHABLXS BA.1G8TBB, A CkSADlXV POST. 

** They run I they run ! "— " Who run ?" Not they 
Who faced that decimating fire 
As cooUy as if human ire 
Were rooted from their hearts ; 
They run, while he who led the way 
So bravely on that glorious day, 

Bums for one word with keen desire 
Ere waning life departs ! 

" They run ! they run !"— " JVho run ?" he cried. 
As swiftly to his pallid brow. 
Like crimson sunlight upon snow, 
The anxiofls blood returned ; 
" The French ! The French .'" a voice replied^ 
When quickly paled life's ebbing tide : 

And though his words were weak and low 
His eye with valor burned. 

" Thank God ! I die in peace !" he said ; 
And calmly yielding up his breath. 
There trod the shadowy realms of death 
A good man and a brave ; 
Through all the regions of the dead, 
Behold his spirit, spectre-led. 

Crowned with the amaranthine wreath 
That blooms not for the slave. 



2. SIR ISAAC BROCK, " THE HERO OF UPPER 
CANADA" 

A Poem written on the oocasion of the iiisugurstton of the new lionument to Brock. 
No tongue need blason forth their fame — 
The cheers that stir the saci-ed hill 
Are but mere promptings of the will 
That conquered then, that conquers still ; 
And generations yet shall thrill 
At Brock's remembered name. 

Some souls are the Hesperides 

Heaven sends to guard the golden age, 
Illuming the historic page 
With records of their pilgrimage ; 
True Martyr, Hero, Poet, Sage : 
And he was one of these. 

Each in lus lofty sphere sublime 

Sits crowned above the common throng, 
Wrestling with some Pythonic wrong. 
In prayer, in thunder, thought, or song ; 
Briareus-limbed, they sweep along, 
The Typhous of the time. — Ib^, 



3. DIRECTIONS FROM A PARENT TO HIS SON, ON HIS 
ENTERING INTO MERCANTILE BUSINESS. 

1. Ton are to give your constant attendance at the counting-room 
or store, (business or no business) during office hours, except you 
are sent out by Mr. or go by his permission. 

2. When out on business, fimsh it with dispatch, and return 
immediately. 

3. Keep your store in the most regular and neatest order, 
especially your desks, books, and files of papers. 

4. Whatever business you may have on hand, execute it, not in a 
hurry, but in the best style, instantly without delay. " Procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time.^' 

6. Whenever you deliver an article, see that it be charged the 
very first thing you do. It will require your utmost attention and 
consideration to enable you to execute your duties faithfully and 
correctly, especially till practice makes business familiar. 

6. The last and most important : you are inviolably to keep your 
master's secrets ; relate none of his business, not even to your most 
intimate friends. A breach of this injunction would be treason on 

yoiu: part, and the reason will be obvious to you. Mr. will 

cheerfully grant you every indulgence. Should you want to be 
absent an hour, or even more, he will not object ; but you must 

* Vcom a volume of pooms reocnttjr published by Mr. Lorell, of Montreal. 
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be careM never to ask these favours when your presence is neceasary 
in the store. Think it not derogatory to perform any work amongst 
the goods in the store ; the exercise will be useful to strengthen your 
muscles and preserve your health. Be carefxd to improve your 
handwriting by copying in the best style, and when you write a 
letter, you should do it as if it was to be inspected by all your 
acquaintance, and you should never write fast. — Hwni^s Mctgazine. 



4. A SCORE OF IMPOLITE THINGS IN WHICH YOUNG 

PERSONS BKNDEB THEMSELVES VERY DISAGREEABLE. 

1. Loud and boisterous laughter. 

2. Reading wher others are talking. 

3. Reading aloud in company without being asked. 

4. Talking when others are reading. 

6. Spitting about the house, smoking or chewing. 

6. Cutting finger nails in cum;>any. 

7. Leaving a Church before Public Woiship is closed. 

8. Whispering or laughing in the House of God. 

9. Gazing rudely at strangers. 

10. Leaving a stranger without a seat. 

11. A want of respect and reverence for seniors. 

12. Correcting older persons than yourself, especially parents. 

13. Receiving a present without an expression of gratitude. 

14. Making yourself the hero of your own story. 

15. Laughing at the mistakes of others. 

16. Joking of others in company. 

17. Commencing talking before others have finiahod spsaking. 

18. Answering questions which have been put to others. 

19. Conynencing to eat as soon as you get to the table ; and — 

30. In not listening to what one is saving in company — ^unless you 
desire to show open contempt for the speaker. A well-bred 
person will not make an observation whilst another of the 
company is addressing himself to it 



5. THE OXFORD MIDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 

In 1859 the number who presented themselves was 896, of whom 
299 were seniors and 597 juniors. This year the seniors are 292, 
and the juniors 573, the total number exapiined beiug 875. The 
rosult of the examination exhibits in some respects an improvement 
upon the precedinir year. In 1859, out of 299 senior candidates 
151 satisfied the examiners ; and out of 597 junior candidates 332. 
In 1860, of the 282 seniors 152 received certificates, and of the 573 
juniors 346. Thus, not only the proportion, but the actual number 
of successful candidates is greater. Conversely, the failures are 
absolutely, and not only relatively fewer. In 1859 as many as 413, 
in 1860 no more than 367 were rejected by the examiners. So far, 
the result appears satisfactory. VSrhen, however, we inquire into 
the causes of failure our satisfaction gives place to a very different 
feeling. The great improvement in the examination of 1859 over 
that of 1858 consisted in the difference observable with respect to 
the ** preliminary examination." In 1858 nearly one-half the 
candidates failed to satisfy the examiners in this respect, while in 
1850 the proportion rejected on account of it was not much more 
than one-third. It might have been expected that in 1860 we 
should have had a further considerable diminution. This, however, 
is not the case. Whereas in 1859 out of 299 seniors only 89 failed 
in their '* preliminary" work, in 1860 the number who failed was 
118 out of 282. Of the 89 senior candidates who failed in the pre- 
liminary examination of 1850 only six were rejected as below the 
mark in more than two points of the prelimmary work. In 1860 
the number deficient in more than two points was 39. Thirty- three 
seniors failed in arithmetic in 1859 ; 26 in spelling ; 12 in geography ; 
while in i860 the failures were, in geography 32 ; in spelling 46 ; 
and in arithmetic no fewer than 79. The deterioration in nearly as 
great in the case of the juniors. In 1859 39 junior candidates only 
were rejected for failing in more than two points ; in 1860 the num- 
ber so rejected was 82. The failures in arithmetic from 15 to 85. 
Further, it is to be noted that a considerable niunber of those whose 
more advanced work would have entitled them to honorable distinc- 
tion and even some whose place would have been among tlie very 
highest, failed in the elementary part of the examination. Thirty 
candidates, 17 senior and 13 junior — ^are in this unenviable predica- 
ment ; and among the 17 seniors are seven who would otherwise 
have obtained double, triple, or even quadruple honors. Arithmetic 
and spelling, either separately or in combination, proved fatal to all 
but one of these ; and, indeed, 18 out of the 30 who lost their 
honoi-s on pccount of a defficiency in their preliminary work, owe 
theii' failure to ignorance of the elementary branches of knowledge . 
The total honors awarded amounted, in 1859, to 335 ; in 1860, they 
furnish but CI. In England, 72 were distinguished in the former 
year ; 51 only in the latter. In languages, the numbers are respect- 



ively 37 and 32. In mathematics, they are 34 and 32. In physics, 
they are 24 and 10. Music and drawing are the only two subjects 
in which the advantage rests with 1860. Tweive names appear in 
the lists of 1860 against six in those of the year preceding. Unless 
there has been an important change in the standard — which we be- 
lieve is not the case — the dlHerence must be regarded as indicating 
a considerable falling off in the character of the work done. The 
excitement which at first existed has probably died away, and 
neither boys nor masters make such efibrts as they did when the 
examination was a novelty. We should be inclined to sak the 
university authorities whether the time is not come for some con- 
siderable modifications in the divinity arrangements of this examina- 
tion. Oxford can scarcely be content to certificate annually some 
500 youth, of whom less than one half show any acquaintance with, 
the rudiments of religion. — London Timet, 



VIII. (RAutaiioml ^vAtlliqtntt. 



CANADA. 

WATKRDowy School Tka Mbetinq. — A very interesting social tea- 
meeting of the pu|)iU ID the Grammnr and Common ncbool at Walerd<»wii, 
was held on the 27tli ult. The correspondent of a looil paper s.iys: After 
tea the Principal adiire^^ed then on the reciprocal duties of teachers and 
scholars, and all scemeJ in^tpired with a desire to persevere till they should 
at least obtain some of the moat precious pi^arU ot kn<iwledge. Then we 
had approprinttf uddresnes fnim thu teachers of the Common School 
Department, ani from one of the scholars of the Grammar School,— all of 
which were a^ sincerely and as enthusiastically cheered as heart could 
desire. So ended our tea-pirty, aud such is a sure index of the tendency 
of our flge, that of progression and social happiness, such as ciui only flow 
from a souid system of education, practically developed and freely spread 
over the length and breadth of our country. l*he office of edacalion is not 
merely to give a certain amount of instruction; it has a far higher aim, to 
touch (he strings of youthful feeling and affectio.'i, and so move them to 
seek ihe JMt and the ffood^ till they understand the one and love the other. 
Such effects flow from school disci pliuc when Ixised on a system which fully 
provides for the cultivation of all the mental faculties, and for the devel* 
opment of the moral affections by the lawj of truth an' I kindne«. There 
are still many deficieacien in our educittional institutions, and no small 
number of faults, but we liavc be^n sot on the right way to attain the 
highest point of which humanity is susceptible, aud, therefore, with the 
action of time and thi\t of mind with mind, and by the demands of the 
growing prosperity of our ountry, these deficiencies will bs gradually sup* 
plied, and fault by fault removed fi-om our semhiaries, till Uterature and 
seienoe shall be as efficiently taught in oity, town, and village as our broad 
fieldj are now cultivated by persevering and enterprising bu3*)andmea. 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

— CoLLBOis Foa OaiBNTALS AT CAMBRiDOfL^Tbe Rev. George 
l^illiams R D., Senior Fellow of King's, Gambri<lge, has proceeded to 
Armenia for the purpose of assisting the Oriental churches in estiiblishicg 
hostels at Cambridge, for the education of youths from the East, the 
Patriai*ch of Armenia having expressed a great desire for a nearer com- 
munion with the English Churoh. The Russian Government has deter- 
mined U|iOQ laying the foundation o( a Russian Hostel at Cambridge, and 
a hope is expressed that the Catholics of Etsh-Miazin will follow the 
example by sending a Bi^hofi of tho Armenian Churoh, with a number of 
the Armenian youths to E-igluul, to l>e educit^e 1 in the University. Dr. 
Wolff has i)re8euted the nucleus uf a library for the use of the students of 
the Russian hostel. 

Univbrsjtt of AsKPnERN.— The Queen has appointed among 

others Mr Alexander Bain, to the Profevorship of Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen. The appointment to the chair of Logic has caused much 
local interest and feeling, if not on account of its intrinsic importaace, on 
account of the merits and claims respectively of the two more prominent 
candidates. Dr. M'Cosh, a man of acknowledged ability as a thinker, and 
of high standing as a teacher, had the sympathy ond support of a large 
party. His opposing candidate, Alexander Bain, the Aberdeen weaver 
lad, who, by hard study, chiefly while at the loom, had fitted himself to 
enter Marcschal College, where, notwithstandinir his disadvantages, be s oon 
distanced all hid c*as.*-fellow:*, and by the force of original talent aotJ 
a«»'idiion<» cu'ture srsinod the position of Examiner in Lo.; 
Philosophy lu tho Uuivcralty of Lo.<doo while yet comparatively < 
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young man, was o( jpoted to by many on the alle^cil ground that in hie 
ph:lopophiro,religious views he beloni^i) to whnt is known as the Fciiool of 
Po-iUviets. However, we believe Ibe n(>:iie Serrutarv, in m:i1cin(i: thp^e 
ap|Kiintmcnt9, has, to a large exU'iit. formeil his judgment on his own 
.indepen<Ient enquiries. The testiinuitialif from men o( the highest standing 
— including Sir William Hamilton, professors Owen and Nuxley. Dr 
Carpenter, nnd Mr. Grote, the historian— to Mr. Bain's profound knowledge 
of the mental and moral ficiences, and his ability as a teacher, are most 
emphatic. But the fi;it of thn Univer<:ity Commissiont'rs, the new college 
arrani(ements enme into t-flfect, and MaieAchal dillesice ceases to exist as 
au insiitution after t«)-day. On the I7ih Soptembt^r 1505, Bi>liop Elphin- 
■tone founded King*s College; and on the 15th Septenilier. 1860^jiist 355 
years after, exoept two days— it may claim to start :ib the col'ege at Aber- 
deen, an hououre 1 lival. with ninny hallowed ups:>ciations being exti.ict. 

National Eduoatiox im Ikgland, 1859. — The report of the 

Commissioners of National Elucition in {"ehmd—their twenty sixth report 
— stat«i( that at the close of the year 13 ^9 ihey had 5tv>0 sohooU in 
operation, and the average daMy number (»f chil Iren in acuil atten lance 
in the y?ar had been 269,203 —an ii!cre.i'«e of 3112 over the previous year. 
The average number of children on th-* school rolls was 519,175, and the 
total number whose namis appeared on the rolls at any time during t'le 
entire year w.is 806.510. The 0«»mmi'i^io:ier8 trained during the year 
289 teachers, and had in their service at the end of the year 5.636 principal 
and as»<istant teachers, but of these only 2.791 had be^n trained. 83*9 
per cent of the children are Roman Catholics, only 5 • 1 per Ci-nt. belonging 
to the Establi.died Church. 10' 5 Presbyterians. Of the Protestant children 
about 13 per cent, attend schools where the teachers are exchnively 
Catholics ; of th r ithilic sch »lars 3^ per cent, atten 1 schools where the 
teachers are exclusively Protestant The Commissioners direct their 
inspectors, in any cases where they find the children of one faith receiving 
religious instruction from teachers of another faith, to use their utmost 
Tigilance to discover whether any com pulsion or inducement, contrary to 
the fund^imental rule on this subject, has been u<)ed to eiu^e those children 
to be present at 4uch religion « instruction. But there really appears to be 
no proselytizing going on. The heat! inspector, who reports on the Clonmel 
^ model school," mentions that all the young persons of different creeds 
trained in it from its opening in 1849 hive rem:iined steadfast to their 
religious principles ; most of them are now in chargj of National scbodls 
under Roman Catholic clergymen, some have beco^ne nans, others have 
been appointed to situations in Roman Catholic seminaries, one in the 
Catholic Hi -th'yp of Wahterford's college. The condition of the elementary 
Bobools appears to be encouraging. It is stated tSat there is a gradual 
improvement going on, and that the desire for rudimentary education is 
Tery great among the lower classes, and is growing, an I the number of 
useful teachers is inoresiHvng. Mr. Vere Foiter has generously expended 
upwards of £2000 in the purchase of school apparatus, which he has 
dii^lributed among 785 schools. The demand for the labour of even 
children causes great irregularity of aite idance, and the inspect >r 
revisiting a school after the lapse of four or five months m^y find half the 
children he left there are absent or gone. The reports of the pro6ciency 
ID elementary knowledge vary greatly. Lessons in reading are very seldom 
given, and numbt^i** of untrained teachers in rural districts never heard a 
good reader in their lives. It is suited (h it there is too mucl\,rote teaching 
and ''btrd driving** to secure apparent prufijienoy without thorough 
grounding in elementary principles. B »ys who can work all the exercises 
io the arithmetic book fail in the practical questions of e very-day market 
life, and are shamed by an uneducated countrywoman, who will solve 
them ** upon her tongue.'* These are defects to be remedied, but they are 
Dot peculiar to Ireland, an I we learn that the reading and writing are 
satisfactory, and the arithmetic is fairly taught, in six of every ten schools. 
Tlie girls are said to read better than the boys, but not to understand 
arithmetic so well The children who are taught in the model schools get 
■n education of a superior character, and in one of the ordinary National 
sehools at Ncnogh, the inspector was rather burprised to find that the 
parish priest had introduced Latin and Greek, and they are taught in a 
Tery creditable manner, and wiihoul neglecting the more essential branches 
of education. The advanced class construed Horace very correctly, and 
on the inspector giving 27 of them an improvised and diflScult passage as 
an exercise in dictation, 19 wrote it with ease and correctness. In this 
scliooly with a daily average attendance of only 41, (hu school fees for Uie 
year amounted to XlOO; but in the rural dii«tricts the amount received 
from the psrente ia small. Tjie Aoms paid by the diUdreo in 1659 ld aid 



of teachers' ealaiiea, together with the local subscriptions, amounted to au 
average of only Ss. 8il. per pupil, lliere are a few industrial schools for 
girls, \vh'» tievote p^irt of the day to literary instruction and part to work, 
and thus earn wages and obtain an education at the same time; and there 
are 143 agricultural schools (inclndin;^ 58 workhonpe schooljs), be-ides the 
Albert Agricultural Training Institution and Model Farm the in8[)ector of 
which states that several agricultural colleges hive recently been estublisihed 
in America upon a similar systom *.t combining literary and agricultural 
instruction. — Englieh Jr/umal of Edncati -n, 

Public Schools of Britain. — During the past year there had 

been an increase of 171 in the num -er of hcIiooIs, and of 58,887 in the 
number of children attending them. Tnere was also an iicr« ise in pupil 
teachers of 1,200, in certificated teachers of 90, and of students in training 
85. The incre<ise in the number of children npot whom the capitation 
grant was paid had been 52,119; 247 new scho.d houses had been built, 
with 178 dwel'ings* fir teachers and 280 schools had been enlan^eil— 
altogether affording accommodation f.>r 68,000 children. The esJimare for 
the present year was £798,167 ; la-t year it was £836.920, showin:^ a diml 
nutlon of £.^8.753 in the amount. The diminution was rather spparent 
than real — {or in the estimate of last year was includfd the sum of £75,566t 
miyle up of the accumiiUted ile icits of the three previous yeai*s. De iuct- 
ing this amount the estimate fur the iast year was really £761,0 0, showing 
an increase for the prej^ent year of about £37,000. 

ExFKNSR OF EDUC.\rroH ix Eno«a^o.— It appears from a return 

just published that the sum expendc>d in eiectng schools in England, since 
the year 1853, under the minutes of the Privy Council of Eiiica'ion, is 
£l.l«S7,ll2. Of this large sum £832,398 wa.<* supplied by local rates, 
£79,735 by non-local subscriptions, and £424,979 wtw furnished by parlia- 
mentary grants. 

^ % m 

UNtTED STATES, 

- ITKivKRgiTT OF THK SouTH.— The Nashvillc Union publishes an 
account of the ceremonies attending the laying of the corner stone of the: 
new University of the South, on the Sewainee raounlain. near Winchester 
Tennessee, on (he 10th of October. Tlie number iu attendance was 
variously estimated at from 2.500 to 5,00(», among whom were n)any 
distinguished gcnllemen connected with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
There are nine Bi:*hops and a large number of the clergy and Inity At 
about eleven o'clock a procession was formed, and on arriving at the site 
the visitors and citizens opened ranks, and the Bishops and clergymen, 
clad in white surplices, the architects, ch )ir and band passed through into 
the palisaded enclosure, where the corner 8tr>ne was to be laid, and formed 
a circle round it. After reading of Scriptures, exhortation and prayer, 
by Bishops Rutle.lge, of Florida; Atkinson, of North Carolina; and 
Cobbs, of Alabama, Bishop Elliott, of Georgia, ann(mnced the deposits io 
the corner-stone. The choir then chaunted the ** Benidicite," with instru- 
mental accompaniment, after which the procession was re-formed and 
marched to the place prepared for the delivery of the address of the Hon. 
John S. Preston, the orator of the duy. Col. Pr€St(>n then arose, and for 
aK>ut one hour and a h.df a'ldressed the audience in a strain of eloquence 
which often rose to sublimity. An impre.«»8ivo prayer was then offered up 
by Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, after which the benediction was pronounced 
by Bishop Otcy. Then the audience dij»persed. Short'y afterwards the 
invited guesti sat down to a sumptuous collation The elevation of 
Sewanee mountiin is about one thousand nine hun<1red feet above the level 
of the ochan, and it poatesses a mild and genial climate in summer, which 
is bu'. little colder in the winter than that of the surn)undiug lowl mds. 
As the trustees say, the salubrity of the climate is beyond all question. 

iMFaovBMKNT OF St. CiiiaLfca CoLLKQK, MARYLAND. —St. Charlcs 

College, Maryland, is at present being greatly enlarged and improved. In 
1859, when the improvements were commenced, the college presented a 
fa9ade of eighty-four feet, built of granite. It wa^ then determined to 
erect a centre building to be attached to the original portion of the college. 
This addition, which is now finished, is four stories in hei};ht, and has a 
front of sixty feet. Early last spring was commenced what might be 
termed a duplicate of the old structure, the whole design to present a 
fayidc of a centre building with wings on each side, making in all a front 
of 226 feet. About the same time was begun a large chapel at the weat 
end of Jhe college, 44 feet in width between walls, 120 feet deep, with a 
ceiling 50 feet high, iulaid with gothic ribbling. The chapel has now so 
far advanced as to be under roof. The whole block of college buildinga 
are in the gothic style of the iborteeDth century. 
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VIII. feirartmetttal iofiwu. 



APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOL AIJDITOES, Deo. Ist. 
Trustees of Eural School Sections, bjr referring to the Act 
published in this Journal for June, will see that it is their 
duty to appoint an Auditor of their School Section accounts 
before the 1 st of December, and to call a meeting not later than 
the 15th for the election of a second Auditor by the Section on 



the 2 1st of December. (See also the other provisions of the 
amended School Act on the same subject.) 

LOCAL SUPEEIN'DENTS <fe TRUSTEES' BLANK FORMS. 
At the close of this month, the yearly and half-yearly blank 
forms for Rural Trustees, together with a supply of School 
Registers, will be sent to the County Cleik for distribution by 
the Local Superinteudents. Other forms and documents wJl 
also be sent out as soon as printed. 





CJLSE OF DSAWIVO I58TBUMJnrT8. 




CASK OF DBA WING IIIBTBUMKVTB. FI^T BI^ACKBOiJU) BBUSH. 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, BOOKS, MODELS, Abe, 

FOR SALE 
AT THE DEPOSITORY IN CONNECTION WITH THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT FOR UPPER CANADA. 



DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 

(5ee page 1 69.) hit oahh ^BieB. 

CRONMIRE*S Case of Mathematieal In»trument8, containing 12 inch 

rule, Bet ^iiare, pair of 6 incb enmpassps, pen and pencil legs $0 75 
Do containing pair of 6 inch compisses, pen and pencil le^e, 

how pen and pencil, rulint^ pen and scale 1 75 

KENTISH'S Treat'te oo a Box of Instruments, and side rule for 

the u?e of students, rngpneers, Ac., bv Thoa. K^'ntisb 80 

KE6RETTI AND ZAMBRA'S Drawing InstnimeDU ; a very 

superior set in mahogany case 12 00 

DRAWING BOOKS, &.C. 

CHAPMAN'S Serie* of Dniwinjf Books, in Four Numbers, each .. 50 
Thc<<e bookM are espocially adapt^ to the um of Hchooln, academies, and home 
instruction. The wood euffravinira are roost exquisitely aiUMlied. Tliey **mbnice 
every variotv or example, from clic simple to the hiiehly finished specimeus, of draw- 
inn of the human flKure. ancient and modern, natural Mcencry, Ac, Ac. 

CH A PM AN'S Drawing Copy Books, for the above, each $0 18 

OUAMREKS* Drawing, in Eighteen Books. Oblong 8 vo. Per set 6 00 

TKQG'S Elementary Drawiu:? Bo<>k of Land^icape, beads, etc., .... 1 10 
WILLIAMS' Instructions in Drawing, with numerous Wood Cuts, 

8n<l Oiitlino Fii^ures of Models. ]2mo. pp. 116 60 

DIBDIN*S Practicil Drawing Book. 24 plates. Oblong 4 to 100 

Do Progi*ei>sive Drawing Book. 48 plates. Pluin and 

Coloured. Oblong 4 to 2 25 

KOPPERS Drawing Hook of Flowers. Eng. Edi 26 

BOLTON'S Drawing from Objects, chiefly designed for teachers. 

12mo. Eng. Eli. pp.180 ... 150 

SOWER AND BAKNES' Chalk Drawing!^ a series of white outlines 

on black ground. 8 pi iies I 00 

BISHOP of St. AsMpirs Outlines of Familiar Objects, boing bluek 

Oiit'ines on white ground (in paper cover) Id 

ROBINSON'S Manual of Klementary Outline Drawing 18 

FAM I LIAR OBJECTS, or white Outline Drawing. 2 sheets ... 07 

Do do Mounted on two Cirds 20 

SIMPSON^S Dias^ram of Color, in which the prinmry, secondary, and 

terti.iry hues harmonists. 8 diA;;i*am8 on one sheet, mounted on 

canvass, without rollei-s. Large sise 1 58 

Small do do do do 50 

REDGKaVE'S Manuul of Color, with Catechism, 20c. each; f>erd<.i. 2 80 
BROOKE'S Illustrations of Ezerci-es in Elementary Design for 

decorating surfaces, in 2 sheets 80 

MISCELLANEOUS DRAWING. 

FRENCH Model.<«. in Pluster of Piiris, of the hands and feet. Life 

size. B^'iuitiful m<Nlels f<ir drawing from n:iture, a-^sorted, each 40 

JULIEN'S StU'lies; variims |)ositious of th«i liaiid.4 and Feet; 
Sturlies of Head*; The Human Figure. Vurious prices. 

CHAMBERS* PrHCiioal Diagrams and Working Drawing:) for Schools. 
Eiiited by Rohert Scott Burn, viz : 

1. 'I'lie Styles of (Gothic Architecture 25 

2. The Orders of Roman Architfciure 25 

8. Condeusin^- Beam Ste.im Engine. O.i a sheet, 25 cts., mounted 50 



DRAWING MATERIALS. 

REEVE'S Sketch Book. Variouii colors $0 63 

Do Academy Chalks, Black, White, and Red, in a mabogooj 

box IS 

White Chalk Crayons for blHckbnards, a box of 12 dozen 55 

GROi)MBRIDGE*S suUtitute for a blackboard. 

No. 1, sise *i4 in. by 86 1 50 

No.2, •* 80 " by86 1 88 

No. 8, " 80 '* by 42 2 10 

NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA'S Pantagraphs in wood, for copying 
and reducing plans, drawings, or maps in any required pro- 
portion 2 75 

Flat Blackboard Brash, of lambs wool, with handle on the top .... 55 

THIS DA7 IS PUBLISHED, 

Price Tmenty Cefitt^ 

A SUMMARY OF CANADIAN HISTORY, 

FROM THE TIME OF CARTIER'S DISCOVERY TO THE PRESENT 
TIME ; with Questions adapted to each paragraph, for the use of 
Schools, 

BY J. A. BOYD, B.A., TORONTO. 

JAMES CAMPBELL, 
And all Booksellers in Canada. 
Toronto, October, 1860. lOla 8ta. cod. pd. 

rilHE undersigned, having a second class Normal School certificate of 
X 1858, and being a graduate of a Theological Seminary in 1858, and 
a licensed preacher of the Baptist Church, 41 years of age, wishes some 
moderate employment as a teacher. His heahh at present not permitting 
him to preach, or to undertake the full duties of a teacher, he would be 
glad to procui*e a small school, and to teach only 8 or 4 hours a day. A 
roodemte salary would he ac(:ei)ted. This affords an opportunity of obtain- 
ing a teacher of 10 years' experience, on easy terms. 

JOHN SIMMONS. 

Reference: — T. J. Robertson, Esq., Head Master of the Normal School, 
Toronto. Rev. R. A. Fyfe, D.D., Principal of the Canadian Literary 
Institute, Woodstock. Address to the care of Re?. J. King, ** Canadiao 
Baptist.'* Toronto. 

Toronto, 7th November, 1860. \t. gr. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of Education for twenty- 
five c«*nts per line, which may be remitted in pontage ttampt^ or otherwiae. 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of Education, $1 per annnm; 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subeeripuoos 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance mual iik 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12^ cents each. 

All Communications to be addressed to J. George Hoogins, LL.B., 

Education Ojffire, TartnU^ 

LOVELL LSJ} 010805, FJUITTXaS, TONQJI 8TBEET, T0a08TO. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL SPEECHES IN ENGLAND. 

{Continued from the Nov&mher wumber,) 

1, The Right Hon. Lord Palmerston, K.G. 

From speeches delivered by Lord Palmerston at the inaugu- 
ration of the New Mechanics* Institute and School of Science 
and Art in Leeds, October 25th, and also before the Leeds 
Ragged School Society, October 26th, we make the following 
extracts. It has been remarked as a singular illustrative coin- 
cidence of the social condition of Europe, that while the chief 
statesmen on the Continent of Europe are engaged either in 
discussing or promoting warUke movements in their own country, 
or among their neighbours, the Premier of the most powerful 
country in Europe, (whose enthusiastic volunteers now out- 
number her standing army,) has been engaged in the discussion 
of questions, at a Mechanics' Institute, solely affecting the 
social advancement of the people. The fact itself, and the 
influential position occupied by Lord Palmerston in England 
as well as in Europe, are thus referred to in the Bevtte de 
Deux Mondes for this month — ** the only publication in 
France " says the THmes, ** which pretends to anything like 
independence." The Revue says : " In the state of things 
before us the European power most worthy of being obseri'ed 
is England. When we speak of England, let us at once say that 
her actual policy is incarnate in one single man — in that 
extraordinary man who has just completed his 76th summer, 
in the lucky Lord Palmerston. * * * He is at the present 
moment — let us say the word, since it is the fashion — the real 
dictator of England. Singular that this new supremacy of 



Lord Palmerston should be established in silence — no great 
fact, no remarkable resolve in foreign policy explains it ; it is 
enveloped in the veil of mystery. Between the country parties 
and the statesman it is admitterf ?*'- a sort of tacit fact. It 
looks like Freemasonry. Not a in England, but says to 

himself— 'That's the man,' and u ; but has understood the 
meaning of what binds the ministei to the people, and the 
people to the minister. The English who talk so much about 
their own affairs and those of others, are wonderful sometimes 
for the silence they keep on matters they have much at heart. 
* * * This silence, which the iipended character of the 
situation commands, has been artful r maintained at Leeds by 
Lord Palmerston. Some words of {. neral sympathy for Italy, 
in which no express mention was made of any fact or of any 
name ; and that is all. We mistake. Lord Palmerston really 
talked politics at one of the meetings which he attended. The 
passage in the speech which has an interest for the present, 
passed unnoticed in the press of Europe." The Revue quotes 
Lord Palmerston' s remarks on what Mr. Crossley said about 
his being more successful in politics than in weaving, and goes 
on : " Lord Palmerston said no more ; but the few words he 
spoke set all the weavers laughing and applauding vehemently. 
This is what may be called speaking by signs ; and this is a 
specimen of the cypher by means of which Lord Palmerston 
and the English nation correspond with each other." 

mechanics' INSTirnTSS ajto thbtb vouedbrs—loed bbovohak. 

After a few preliminary remarks. Lord Palmerston thus 
spoke of the useful career of Lord Brougham : — In addressing 
an audience upon the subject of mechanics' institutes it would 
be ungrateful and not becoming to forget those distinguished 
men who were the founders of this system of instruction — I 
mean Dr. Birbeck and Lord Brougham — ^names which are 
engraven in the grateful memories of all those — and numbers 
great there are — who, in different parts of the United Kingdom, 
have derived benefit from these institutions. I would speak 
more immediately of my noble friend Lord Brougham, whose 
life has been passed in rendering services to his fellow men^ 
who was a zealous advocate of the abolition of the slave trade 
— who was the earnest champion of the abolition of slavery — 
who has been the ardent friend of civil and religious liberty all 
over the world, and who has done more than it has fallen to the 
lot of perhaps any other man to do, to promote the diffusion of 
knowledge among his fellow-countrymen throughout the empire. 
Lord Brougham has passed his life in acquiring knowledge, but 
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he has also passed his life in diffusing knowledge, and therefore 
conferring impoi'tant benefits upon all those to whose reach the 
means of instruction have been extended. 

BDVCATIOITAL DIFVBBEirai BBTWESK THB PRB8BKT UTD BOBMBB TDCBB. 

There is one important difierencc between the times in which we 
live and former times. There were in former times men eminent 
perhaps beyond example — ^men eminent in discoreries and in the 
acf^uirement of knowledge — but the great mass of the nation 
were enveloped in comparative ignorance. We know for exam- 
ple, tiiat, long after the days of Bacon and Newton, the absurd 
notions of astrology and witchcraft were entertained by many 
persons in the kingdom. The difference in the present age is, that 
knowledge is widely spread through every class of society, and 
thereby not only has the happiness of each individual been increased, 
but the wealth, prosperity, and greatness of the nation have been 
augumented« 

TAJAJE Of XBCHAiriCS' UrBTITirTBS AHD BIOHT SCHOOLS— MISTAKES COBBBCTBD. 

Of all the instruments for the diffusion of knowledge, there is 
none, perhaps, that excels mechanics' institutions. Some objections, 
nevertheless, have been taken to them. People say that the work- 
ing classes, for whose use these institutions are mainly intended, are 
too much occupied in daily toil to be able of an evemng to bring 
their minds with the freshness requisite for improvement to study of 
any kind. That is a great and fundamental mistake. There is 
nothing more natural to the human mind and the hmnan body than 
the combination of labour and study, and those men who have 
passed the greater part of the day in laborious employment find 
recreation and relief when in the evening hours they are able to 
enjoy the pleasures of literature, or to improve their minds by the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge. But it has been said by some 
that these opportunitieB are so short, or are sometimes so little 
likely to be availed of, the knowledge acquired must be shallow and 
small. And then we have dinned in our ears the old and trite 
quotation that ^'a little learning is a dangerous thing." It is true 
that a little learning is a bad thing — ^that is to say, it is a bad thing 
to have only, a little learning ; and the less learning a man has the 
worse it is for him. But there is one thing worse even than having 
a little learning, and that is having no learning at all. 

VALUABLB ADVICB IB BBaABD TO OBB'S CAXJJVOw 

And if I were permitted to give to the working and industrious 
classes a single word of advice, I should say this : — '^ Whatever your 
calling in life may be, learn fully, deeply, and completely, everything 
that bears directly on that calling. Make yourselves masters of 
everything that will tend to help you in that particular sphere of 
industry. But don't confine yotu-self to that. Cultivate your minds 
by iM^quiring as much knowledge as you can on as many subjects as 
you can. You wiU learn but little of each, but that little of each 
will make an important aggregate in the main, and every new branch 
of knowledge wliioh you enter into, and every adddition made to 
your general stock of information, will improve the faculties of 
your minds, just as various exercises improve the powers of the body, 
and will make you more skilful, more able, more clever in the per- 
formance of your i)articular duties than if you were skilled only in 
that particular and simple branch." 

THB ORBAT COMVOBT AVD PLBASUBB OF A PUBLIC LIBBABT. 

I see it is intended that there shall be an ample and copious 
library. Tliat is a great comfort and a great pleasure, and I would 
not recommend those who frequent the library to confine themselves 
solely to books of serious reading and of practical or scientific utility. 
The human mind requires variety of exercise for its different qimti- 
ties and its different fimctions. The imagination was implanted in 
man not merely for the pleasure of otheraby the works of imagination, 
but for the pleasuro of the individual in exercising that faculty. 
That pleasure is great and laudable, and therefore, though I would 
not recommend a man to waste his time in what is called novel-read- 
ing, uninstnictive and not improving, yet works of imagination, the 
works of great poets and our distinguished novelists, such as Walter 
Scott, and others, are works which teach him good principles by 
examples in the recitals they contain ; tend, in the ftrst place, to 
improve the moral feelings of the man, and, in the next place, give 
a legitimate and proper enjoyment, by exercising and cultivating the 
imaginative faculties of the readers. I presume there would be in 
this library those works, which now fortunately abound, in which the 
general outlines of the history of this and other parts of the world 
whose history is useful and interesting are brought into a condensed 
form, so that they may be read and remembered without difficulty. 
I presume also that general works of literature will be found in the 
library ; but the one main object of institutions of this kind must 
be to give to the members that instruction which will be useful to 
them in their avocations in life. 



flCIBBCB STVOBTIfOUS WITH KBOWin>GB IV ITS WltLMT ■»■«• 

Let no man be daunted by the term science, or think that science 
is something which can only be usefully and successfully approached 
by men who pass their days in their study, and their nighte over the 
liunp. Science is only another word for knowledge, and knowledge, 
in whatever branch, is useful, and, to a mind disposed to learning, 
if properly imparted, is easily aoauired. I see there are to be in- 
stnictions in chjrmistry ; and that there is to be a laboratory. 
There cannot be a more useful department of knowledge in a manu- 
facturing district than instruction in chymistry. A knowledge of 
chjrmistry is essential to those branches of industry in which moat of 
the members of these institutions will be engaged, and though to 
acquire a deep knowledge of that acienoe it may be necessary to 
devote much time to it, yet all that can be expected or desired by 
persons engaged in active pi^nuits is to have that elementary know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles which may be useful to them in 
then: avocations in life. That winch is useful in the domestic economy 
of men, to know the composition of the atmosphere, the nature of 
the diffwent gases of whidi it is oompoHed — ^which are conducive to 
healthful Hfe, and which on the contrary, are fatal or injurious to 
human existence. 

VALUB OV BCIBBTIVIO KBOWLBDOB TO THB PBACTICAL WOKKIBO KAB. 

Depend upon it that, more especially to the working classes, who 
necessarily kve in comparatively confined dwellings, tiie knowledge 
of the importance of fresh air, the knowledge of the importance of 
an abundance of water, are kinds of knowledge that are essential to 
comfort, and conducive to healthful existence. We know that to a 
labouring man health is wealth, for when sickness comes upon him, 
his labour, of course diminishes in value or ceases to be of any value 
whatever. WuU, gentlemen, I should hope, too, that certain branches 
of physical knowledge and science will also be imparted ; the work- 
ing classes who attend it ¥rill learn the laws of motion, the nature of 
gravitation, of the progressive velocitj^ of falling bodies — all matters 
elementary in their nature, but apphcable to the daily pursuits of 
life. I hope that there will be taught the theoiy of the mechanical 
applications of the wedge, the inclined plane, the lever, and matters 
of that sort I should hope, also, that those will not be the only 
subjects to which their attention will be directed, and to which their 
instruction mil apply. 

IBTBBBSTIBO CHABACnX OV THB STUDT OV VATtJBAX. SCIBBCB. 

They will, no doubt, turn their attention to that which is a most 
interesting study — ^namely, the natural history of the animal crea- 
tion. Those who live in towns and are confined to one spot have 
fewer opportunities of witnessing the diversity, the infinite prodigal 
variety of the animal creation. In these lectures they will be taught 
how, descending from man, the animal creation, goes by progressive 
graduations down to those minute aninuds and insects which we call 
microscopic, because they can only be seen distinctly by luiving the 
aid of the miscroscope, but which are creatures having a blood organi- 
zation and hoBsessmg all the elements requisite for life and for 
motion. They have joints, and skin, and bloodvesseLs with blood 
or fluid in them, though not perceptible to human sight without the 
aid which 1 have mentioned. The contemplation of these organic 
beings must fill the mind with admiration of the amplitude of the 
creation, and of the care and skill and wisdom which have directed 
the Great Creator to whom they owe their origin. This contempla- 
tion of the descending scale tends, no doubt, to make man fancy 
that he Lb the lord of creation, and that he stands high among the 
creatures of the Almighty. But then I hope that this institution 
will direct the mind to the upward as well as to the downward scale, 
that not only wUl it teach those elementary principles of what is 
commonly called geology, most useful to all the mining industry of 
the country — I mean the general formation of the crust of the earth — 
but I hope, further, that it will teach the general outline of the 
planetary system ; and that those who are told and who see what a 
small and a comparatively insignificant portion of that system this 
earth, which the ancients used to think the whole almost of the 
created universe, reallv forms, will have abated those feelings of 
pride which, periiaps, the other and descending scale, when contem- 
plated, might have been calculated to inspire. But there is no 
reason why the working classes should not I^um the general outlines 
of a still further science, and be taught the main principles of the 
organization of the universe. There is no reason why they should 
not be taught that those innumerable bright spots which bespangle 
the sky on a dear night are not simply ornaments in the Heavens, 
but that they consist of millions of suns, larger, many of them, far 
than our own earth, surrounded by a planetaiy system like ours, tod 
extending to such an infinity of npace that, whereas the liffht w^nich 
comes from our sun, whidi is 95,000,000 imles from the eiarth, 
reaches us in eight minutes, the light from some of the distanlvV^^ guns 
is calculated to have been hundrecbi, and in some cases thousaCids of 
yean in reaching the earth. These contemplations are usefu. 1 and 
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healthfiU t<) the human mind. They inspire us with an awful respect 
and sentiment of the vast powers, of the vast wisdom, and of the 
beneficence of tliat Ahnighty Being by whom the great and wonder- 
fid expanse of creation has been formed. And while, on the other 
hand, these contemplations, enlarging the hmnan mind, must tend 
to abate the pride and vanity of prosperity, so, on the other hand, 
they must ttnid to calm and console those who may be labouring 
under adversity, by letting them see that the affairs of this world 
form but a smidl and minute part of the general dispensation of the 
Almighty, and that all these groat arrangements, whatever their 
partial and temporary eifect, are destined iii the main for ultimate 
and permanent good, 

THIS LBCrUBBB A VBB9VL AID IIT ACQUISTKO KnOWUtDOB. 

These diiforent branches of knowledge are difficult to be acquired 
by the independent labour of man ; but here comes in the lecturer, 
and a most useful friend this same lecturer is. The lecturer is to 
the student what a good guide is to the man who for the first time 
enteiB a city or a country the geography of which he is unacciuainted 
with, but who knows there are certain points which he wishes to ' 
arrive at, and who, if left to his own unaided wanderings, might 
^pend much time and much labour in arriving at the object of his 
jfursuit. But the guide and tlie lectiurer take the traveller and the 
:>tadent by the hand, lead them by easy and pleasant ways to the 
ultimate object of their search, and place them in possession of the 
end and of that instruction which they are endeavouring to attain. 
There is one defect in lectures. The knowledge which a man ac- 
quixes by his own luiaided exertions, working it out by books, by 
oxperiment, and by reflection, remains fixed in his mind, because 
the trouble that he has taken to acquire it implies deep attention to 
every stage of tlie process. We all know that the memory is reten- 
tive in proportion to the degreee of attention which has been 
paid to the object stored in the memory, and, therefore, although 
lectures do lead men easily and usefully to useful resiilts which were 
acquired by deep and intense study, and by long-continued study on 
the part of those who gave the instructive lectures, sometimes what 
goes in at one ear comes out at the other, and the student, at the 
end of a course of lectures, if he has not been interested in the 
snibjeot by knowing that it bears upon his active pursuits, may carry 
away permanently but little of what he has heard. 

THE Tssrnfo valite of periodic BXAMiirATioEa 
Then steps in that principle of recent establishment, but of most 
valuable effect — I mean the examinations. Then comes the ex- 
aminer — to whom the student vohmtarily submits himself, knowing 
that if he obtains a good certificate upon his examination, it is a 
proof of ability and attainment which will be useful to him in his 
calling and his profession — then comes the examiner, and the students, 
voluntarily submitting themselves, are bound and obUged, in oixier 
to qualify themselves to api)ear before him, to rivet in their minds 
the instructi<m which the lecturer has given them, and to follow it 
out afterwards by studies of their own. And thus the three sources 
of instnictioii— the lectures given in general, the subsequent study 
carried on by the individual, and the test put to him by tlie examiner 
—complete a system of instruction which, if pursued, as I have no 
doubt it will be puraued, not only in this town but in other i>ai"ts of 
the country, must tend i-apidly to improve the intellectual condition 
of the people of the United Kingdom, and by improving their 
intellectual condition must add to their happiness, and promote the 
greatness and prosperity of the empire to which they belong. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The next half-hour was occupied in the distribution of prizes and 
certificates to the successful candidates in the recent examinations in 
the schools of arts and in the Oxford and Durham middle-class ex- 
aminations. The yoimg men and boys were called up successively 
to the platform to receive the prizes from the hands of his Lordship, 
who hsbd a kind woi-d and a smile for each. 

CHABITABLB IlfSTITrTIOKS AMONG THE GREAT SOCIAL IMPROVBIIBKTS OF THB 
FRB8RNT AGE. 

At the meeting of the Leeds Ragged School Society, Lord Palm- 
erston after a few preliminary remancs, spoke as follows :-— 

There ciinnot, I am sure, be anything more interesting to the 
minds of all those who sympatliize with the condition of their fel- 
low-creatures, than institutions of this description, and they may 
justly be considered as ranking among the great social improvements 
which have been made in our arrangements during m<xleni times. 
Undoubtedly it is not in recent times only that the benevolence and 
active charity of the wealthy and the prosperous has been directed 
to the bettering of the condition of those in the humbler classes of 
life, but formerly the attention of men was directed simply to afford- 
ing hodilij relief— the comforts of the body were considered to be 
sufficient to occupy the attention of those who wished to relieve 
their fellow-creatures. It is only of late years that the public 
attention has been actively and successfully durected to the minds of 



men, as weU as to their bodily comfort We all know that from the 
aiTangements of Providence it is impossible to expect that in lais» 
communities there shall not be the rich and the poor — it is impossiUe 
to hope that any human arrangements shall entirely relieve tiie 
humbler classes of society from &e pinching effects of poverty, and 
all those afflictions, physical and mental, whioh arise from sooh a 
condition — but weal& and comfort may relieve the affliciioBS of 
poverty. The greater the oommunii»y the greater the development of 
industry, and the greater the accumulation of population the more 
will the neglected class exist. 

VBCBMITT OF IBSTITUTIONS FOB FBIBNDLE88 JUVBVI£B8, AS ▲ SAVieUASD 10i| 
THB FUTUBB. 

There must be in a great community a vast number of children 
who either have parents whose poverty prevents them from caring 
as they ought to do for them, or whose imprudent and dissolute 
habits render them negligent and indisposed to give that care and 
attention which even their limited means might enaUe them to 
afiord. There must also be many who by the visitation of Providence 
have been at the earliest period of their life deprived of those parents 
upon whose care and attention they ought to nave r^ed. In those 
cases institutions of this sort step in — they rescue the poor diild 
from the improvidence, from the neglect, of those parents ; they 
rescue the orphan from that destitution which too ofteoi besets him ; 
they give to those children early habits of industry, e^A^ habits of 
order, early instruction of a moral and reli^ous description— early 
instruction in those things which may condaoe' afterwards to their 
success in life. And when I see the vast demands which this great 
city affords for the industry and intelligence of every woildlng man 
and woman, I think I may truly sav that' those seeds which ace 
thus sown in the minds and bodies of those little children are not 
sown to run to waste, but as surely as yon instruct those childivn in 
the habits of a proper, orderly, and moral life, in the haldt of 
procuring by their industry their livelihood, so sure will it he that 
when they come to an age at which their labour may be propei^y 
employed, they are certain of finding an adequate demand for that 
labour, and a proper remuneration for its exercise. As far, then, as 
sympathy for these unlu^y little beings extends, you would have 
adequate, completely adequate, motives for assisting institutiQns of 
this kind ; but if we take a larger view, and look upon these insti- 
tutions as beiiring upon the social interests of the country, we shall 
see in that view also the strongest possible motives for enoouiagiag 
and enlarging them. 

BBMBPT FOB THB GBBAT BVILS OF AB VVCLVIUZBD POBTIOB OF THB OOXMUBiTV. 

One of the great evils of civilized society is the undvilized portion 
of the community. There must — and it is vain to hope there should 
not be — ^there must and will be in eveiy great community a certain 
amount of crime, of offence, of dissolute habitB, of recklessness and 
improvidence ; but the amount of these evils will greatly depend 
upon the direction which is given in the earliest years of hfe to the 
minds of the rising generation. It is true that it may sometimes 
hapxmu that those who have instilled into their minds in early 
childhood the best principles may yield to temptations^ be led away 
by fortuitous circumstances, and desert the paths in which they were 
early instructed to go ; but those cases are comparatively rare, and 
you will find that the great offence and misfortune — for crime is 
misfortune— the great soittce of all those evils which afflict large 
communities and nations, is the want of early and proper instruction 
of children in the first years of their live^ In moral and intellectual 
matters we may take as examples the means employed in physical 
and material mattera. If you want to dry up a morass, and to get 
rid of the noxious exhalations from an unhealthy district, you do 
not simply go and pump out the water which lies stagnant on the 
surface of the ground, but you go to the source of the eviL to the 
heads of the spiHngs which percohite through this marshy district, 
and by turning them into new channels, diverting them from the 
country which they have impregnated, you lead them into healthy 
currents for the uses of manland, and at the same time turn that 
which was only a noxious morass into profitable, fertile, and healthy 
land. In the same way, I say, you should intercept the sources oif 
crime at the fountain head. Inculcate, early, in the minds of the 
children of the coimtry maxims of religious and moral principles. 
Teach them betimes the value and importance of rules, reguktions, 
and order ; teach the child, even in his school hoiurs, to be obedient 
to certain regulations, and you will find that when he becomes a man 
' he will be etjuaUy ready to submit to the laws of his country, and to 
! maintain ordei* in the society of which he is a member. If, then, 
I we succeed in this — if we rescue from vice and crime a vast number 
' of those unhappy children who, left to all the hazatds and tempta- 
tions to which their condition exposes them, would become criminals 
and victims of the law, I say you will be conferring an immense 
benefit upon society — a benefit not confined to the day, not confined 
to the creatures who are the objects of your charity, but a benefit 
I which every day becomes more and more extensive, which pervades 
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eTery class of society, and the advantage of which will be felt in 
future generations as well as in the present. 

BSFLEX INFLUENCE OF CHILDRElf UPON rAOBNTS 

You have been told, what in hmnan nature might have been 
expected, that though instruction, moral and intellectual, in the 
ordinary course of nature, descends from parent to child, yet that 
sometimes that current will be reversed— that moral and religious 
and intellectual instruction wiU go upwards from the child to the 
parent ; that when a child has been well brought up and instructed, 
and the parents have had the misfortune of being differently situated, 
the examx)le of the child will operate upon the conduct of the parents 
— ^that the parents will be reclaimed from habits which bring them 
to poverty and disgrace, by seeing in the example of their children 
that which thejr wiR blush not to be able to imitate and follow. I 
caimot but behove that when the secretary shall tliis time twelve 
montlis read the report of the proceedings of the year which is 
about to begin, he will be able to assure you that this institution, 
although of comparatively recent establishment, has yet thriven like 
a vigorous plant, the branches of which have extended themselves 
until they overspread a large portion of this great and important 
town, and that the benefits which its founders contemplated have 
begun to be amply realized. (Loud cheers.) 



2. Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. 

POrUULS EDUCATION IN BNOLAND. 

On the 29th of October, Lord Stanley attended a dinner of the 
friends of the Warrington Mechanics* Institute (the number of books 
in the library of which is 4,000, and the annual circulation is from 
10,000 to 12,000), and delivered the following address. After 
some introductory remarks, his Lordship said, — In speaking of the 
position and prospects of popular education in Eiigland, and 
especially in these districts, there are two difficulties to be encounter- 
ed. In the first place, a speech on educational matters is not usually 
very attractive, either to hear or to read. One reason of this is to 
be found in the very importance which we all feel attaches to the 
subject. It is not a new thing to anybody, but one on wliich most 
of us have heard something, whether we wished it or no, and on 
which members of Parliament, generally speaking, have heard much 
more than they desired. In the next place, not merely educational 
matters, but all questions of home administration or concern occupy 
at this moment in men's minds a comparatively subordinate position. 
Perhaps the cause of education does not really lose by being less 
prominent in men's thoughts than it was a few years ago . We have 
time to reflect more calmly, and therefore to judge more fairly upon 
many points which were formerly involved in conti'oversy and 
dispute ; and with every year that passes we get a little, at least, of 
that practical experience, that invaluable teaching of facts, of which 
I believe most Englishmen agree in thinking that a very little is 
worth all the specijdation and theory ever spun from the ingenious 
brains of men. 

EDUCATIONAL CONCLUSIONS WHICH HAVE BBBN AXRIYBJ) AT.— ISRBGULAB 
ATTENDANCE. 

There are one or two conclusions on the stibject of education 
which appear to be universally come to. The first is, that on what- 
ever system or principle you establish what are called primary 
schools, whether set on foot by landowners individually, or by rate- 
payers as a body, whether assisted by Government or left alone, 
still we must expect that a very large proportion of those who 
attend them, leaving them at the age they do, will acquire nothing 
but the bare rudiments of knowledge — the power to read, write, and 
cipher. Of course, there are many exceptions ; but that, I believe, 
is the general rule. These schools are not places in which education 
can be given ; they are schools in which opportimities are given to 
those who attend them — if at a later period of their lives they so 
please — to educate themselves. That fact being once admitted, I 
think this consequence follows — ^that the importance which has often 
been attached to the ijarticular system on wliich schools are conduct- 
is very greatly diminished. Provided you can get the children to 
attend 5iem, that the masters are competent, and the discipline 
good, I for my own i)art care little on what system these schools are 
established, believing that they do not give education, but only give 
the means of acquiring it hereafter ; and the direction which the 
studies of the man will take is very little determined by the accident 
of the school he has attended. The other conclusion in which I 
think people have come generally to agree is, that what we have to 
complain of in educational matters is not so much the number of 
children who attend any school at all, inconsiderable as it is when 
compared with the population as a whole, but rather the irregular 
atieiidance of those who do frequent the schools, and the early age 
at which they leave, with the consequent liability to lose altogether 
in later years even that small portion of knowledge which may have 
been acquired. If you could ascertain — which you cannot — the 



proportion of young men who can read and write well at the age of 17, 
and the proportion of these same persons who can read and write 
well at 30, you would find the falling off between those two ages far 
greater, probably, than almost any of us have an idea of, even among 
those who have attended closely, to the subject. Now, neither the 
irregular attendance nor the early leaving can be altogether reme- 
died, because both are attributable mainly to the desire — ^natural 
and honourable in itself — ^which every lad has to get his own living 
as soon as he can, rather than remain a biurden to his parents. We 
very often complain of parents taking away their children from 
school, but I believe in many cases the children have quite as much 
to do with it as the parents, because a lad feels himself more of a 
man, and has a natural pride on the fioret day he begms an indepen- 
dent existence and can carry home the earnings of bos own labour. 

KBMBDT FOB IKEB0ULAB ATTBVDAECB. 

If, then, the time of school attendance must be short and the 
attendance itself irregular, and if at the same time there exists, as 
is undoubtedly the case, a very general desire among at least apart 
of the working classes for the means of further instruction, we are 
inevitably led to the requirement of some institution holding to the 
ordinary school a similar relation to that in which the Universities 
stand to the public schools of England, frequented by the higher 
classes. Hitherto the attempts to supply that want have been many, 
and their success various and unequal in different parts of the 
country. In some of the great towns, mechanics' institutes are 
reaUy flourishing, and accomplishing the ends for which they were 
set on foot. As a general rule, however, these institutions, while 
supplying a want tlux)ughout the country which is generally felt, and 
while accomplishing much good, have undeniably fallen short of 
original hopes and expectations. Sometimes the libraries, on which 
they chieny relied for attraction, were scanty or ill-choaen ; veiy 
often the lectures, being desultory and inconsecutive, were not 
capable of imparting r^ information ; sometimes political or 
sectarian feeling crept in, and of course ruined everything ; and even 
where none of these causes operated, the public could have no 
sufficient guarantee for the efficiency of the teaching in the evening 
classes. Of late years there have been great efforts at improvement. 
Tlie principal and most effective has been the associating together of 
various institutions, with the threefold advantage of attrac^sng 
gaeater notice of, and publicity to the imion than the small institu- 
tions could liave commanded singly, of obtaining competent teachers 
to organize and direct local efforts, and — most important of all — of 
estoMishiixg a competition for prizes a/nd certificates, taking in a 
sufficient area of country and number of candidates to make it a 
real and not nominal competition. In East Lancashire and in York- 
shire the experiment has been attended with marked success. In 
Manchester, also, the principle of association has been acted on, 
though the details are not precisly the same. Another step in 
advance has been the establishment of local examinations such as 
those of the Society of Arts, by which young men more than 
ordinarily proficient are brought under the notice of employen^ and 
tliey and their parents enabled to feel that some practiced good will 
come out of the time and treuble they have bestowed. It is impos- 
sible to say how far these plans may succeed ; they have only been 
tried within the last few years ; but, whatever may be the result, I 
am quite sure they promise better than anything otherwise attempted 
with the same object, which is one that we should do our best to 
promote. 

HOW CXSTAINLT INTBLLBCTUAL kVJ> MORAL DBBICIBBCY GO TOOBTHBB. 

So much, gentlemen, as to the machinery of educational institu- 
tions. I am not going to waste your time by talking of the pleasores 
and advantages of knowledge, theories I have heard or read, but 
from such experience as chance has tlurown in my way. For four 
years and a-half I have acted as chairman of the Kirkdale quarter 
sessions. In that time some hundreds of cases have come before me 
of the kind usually dealt with by inferior tribunals, and nothing has 
struck me more, in the course of their investigation, than the utter 
stupidity — I can use no other word for it-— the utter absence of 
intelligence and common sense, and utter inability to comprehend 
the consequences of what they were doing, which seems to me to 
mark by far the greater portion of habitual offenders. The intellect- 
ual and moral deficiency appear to go together, and surely from that 
it is a reasonable inference that the more you can do to increase 
men's intelligence, and give them other interests and employments, 
since idle habits are those which lead to drunken habits, the more 
you will do to lessen the amount of at least the grosser forms of 
crime in tliis country, which constitutes nine-tenth of the whole, I 
don't mean to say that the mere power of reading and writing will 
make that difference ; what will make the difference is the thought- 
ful habit of mind, the wide range of interests and ideas, the habit 
of looking to the past and future as well as the present, and the 
having some other pleasures besides mere physical excitement, and 
some other ideas besides those suggested by the routine of daily life. 
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■▼XL 09 PASTT SVFOBTS IV SPUOATIOIT. 

I have had the pleasure of fleeing your muaeuni and free library. 
You have also Bchools abundajitly sufficient for the wants of the 
town, and amply maintained ; you have the School of Art vrith 170 
pupils, and likely, if I loay judge from samples, to turn out pupils 
■who wiU do honour to this place ; and you have two other institu- 
tions, one of them being that on behalf of which I am now speaking, 
acting together on somewhat different principles, but in friendly co- 
operation, and by no means in antagonistic rivaby, to perform a 
work that is arduous enough to overtax them both. Whatever you 
do, or leave undone, let me entreat you to keep these questions of 
education from becoming party questions in th^ town. I have for 
■ome yean taken an interest in these matters, and in more than one 
place I have seen plans that in themselves held oui every prospect of 
suooesB break down simply because their promoters had suffered them 
to get mixed up with some petty local dispute. In this country, as 
in every free country, we shall always nave political parties, and 
certainly the tendency at the present day is rather to multiply than 
diminish the number of religious denominations. But ignorance is 
no help to any party or to any sect, it is merely a common danger 
and common enemy ; and if we understand our interest aright, we 
shall all unite, whether Conservatives, Liberals, Cliurchmcn, or 
otherwise, in the same spirit and witii the same eneigy as we 
should rally to resist invasion. (Loud cheers. ) 



8. William Gowpsa, Esq., M.P. 

POPULASIBATIOH OV ADULT EDUCATIOH IV THB PSB8EVT AGS. 

A stranger, he said, coming to Leeds must be struck by the 
wonderful instances of the apphcation of machinery to render raw 
products fit for purposes of use and beauty. But when ho heard 
the report read that evening, he thought there was no machinery in 
this mighty centre of industry which was comparable in grandeur, 
in interest, and in nobility, with that which, in the action of the 
mechanics^ institution, was employed to sharpen the wits, to polish 
the manners, to harden the heads, and to improve the capacities 
of the most important of all the productions of our country — ^the 
living, thinking, feeling man. As the machinery to which he had 
just alluded proved that products of every description could be 
made fit to be carried to the homes of those who desired to receive 
and to use them, so the machinery of the mechanics' institute 
brought the power of obtaining intellectual advancement and mental 
discipline to the homes of itiSoe men, of whatever class or station 
in life, who chose to avail themselves of the advantages offered. 
We were proud of our civilization ; we were proud that the powers 
and the inventions of our countrymen had placed under control the 
powers of nature ; but it seemed to him that our civilization, great 
as it was in material matters, had not yet reached the point to wliich 
it ought to attain in the intellectual, spiritual, and moral depaii;- 
mento of life. Our civilization was iar from being settled on any 
sure basis. It was far from being safe from any future explosion of 
barbarism, or any frantic exhibitions of ignorance. For the last 
fifty years past most successful efforts had been made in popularis- 
ing the education of childhood. The only thing we had not, with 
r^aid to that branch, was a sufficient supply of subjects for tins 
excellent educational machinery to be made to operate upon. The 
most ardent friends of juvenile education were disheartened, not 
because there was any deficiency of schools, but because the scholars 
were not numerous enough, and did not remain long enough at 
school But ought they to be disheartened ? No ; their motto should 
be ''forward," and past successes should emulate to fresh exertions. 
The great work of the present da^ was to popularise adult education 
as we had popularised the education of children, and it was because 
these mechanics' institutes were admirable means to that end that 
they ought to receive support and assistance like that of which the 
present meeting was so noble an example. It was frequently and 
rightly deplored that there was not enough of pleasurable stimulus 
for the great bulk of our popidation, and this he was convinced 
might be greatly reminded through art classes and schools of art, 
than which classes none deserved more encouragement in connexion 
with our mechanics' institutions. (Cheers.) 



1. VALUE OF EVENING SCHOOLS. 

There is an exceedingly interesting article in the New York Tri- 
bune on the Evening Schools of that city. The article is too long 
for insertion, but we will endeavour to give the most important 
facts. In October, 1847, the Board of Education made arrange- 
ments for opening six Evening Schools. The Schools were immedi- 
ately Buccenful, as there were 3,224 scholars on the registry, with 



an average attendence of 1,224. This plan has grown rapidly into 
favoui" since, so that in 1859-60 there were 24 male and 20 female 
schools oixjned, with 15,567 names registered, of whom 10, 752 were 
nudes, and 4,815 females, with an average attendance of 8,314. 
One remarkable fact is, that 2,000 were pei-sons over 21 years of 
age. This is very gratifying and very imi)ortant. There are many 
persons, who, from various causes, have not been able to make much 
progress in earlier years, and who have come to the conclusion that 
they arc too old to learn, who might by means of evening schools, 
in a short time fit themselves for businesH, and save themselves a 
great de^d of inconvenience and mortific£ition. Their memory may 
not be so retentive as when they were yoiuiger, but their under- 
standing is more mature, and they would make a more rapid 
progress iu some branches. A considerable number were Germans 
and other foreigners, who wished to learn the language, and these 
were the most eager in availing themselves of the opportunity thus 
aflbrded. About 500 were clerks, who thus were enabled to improve 
their education and prepare themselves for such positions in life as 
they might be enabled to occupy. Since the principle of closing 
shops at an early horn* is now generally acted upon it affoixls clerks 
a great oi)portunity, if pioj)er facilities are provided There is 
danger, too, that this early closing will be more injarious than 
beneficial to the monds and habits of those engaged in shops and 
offices, unless there is some regular means provided them of spend- 
ing their evenings profitably. A very large number of mechanics 
and labourers have attended these schools from the beguining. It 
is a very gratifying sign of the times that these large classes of 
society are ac(j[uiriug a greater tahte for reading and study, and 
becoming more and more intelligent. It will very much promote 
their own intei-est and comfort, and in a free countiy it is aliolutely 
necessary to the public welfare tliat it should be so. 

The attendence at the female uvening schools was much more 
regular than at the male schools. At first no scholara were allowed 
to attend who were under 14 years of age, but this regulation has 
been repealed, and now 2,000 boys and girls under that age attend. 
But none are allowed to attend both day and evening schools. These 
schools very properly confine their attention to a few of the most 
important branches, but there are some special classes of young men 
who study particular branches with decided success. In most of 
the large sdiools debating societies have been organized. We con- 
fess we think these debating socioties, when properly conducted, 
very useful ; and they add much to the interest of the schools. 

We think this movement is one of the greatest importance, and 
is well deserving of imitation in Canada. We should be very glad 
if our Council of Public Instruction would try to engraft an even- 
ing school system on our excellent general s^ftem of schools.** It 
woidd be an incalculable blessing to a vast number of persons. We 
have evening schools here and i£ere, — ^now and then ; but we want 
a general system, tliat will bring the advantages within the reach of 
all, especially in our cities and towns. At all events, the young 
people in most popidous neighborhoods may get up such schools and 
sustain them themselves. Now is the time, when the long evenings 
are coming on, to make the necessary preparations. To bring 
education within the reach of aU, young and old, rich and poor, is 
surely an object wortliy of our attention, and of our zealous endea- 
vors to accomplish it. — Chrvftian Chiardian, 



2. EVENING CLASSES, KING'S COLLEGE. 

The evening classes held at King's College have now fairly com- 
menced their fifth session, and the authorities of that institution 
seem to liave no groimd for complaint that their labours are not 
appreciated. Notwithstanding the many other " evening chisses " 
now open, notwithstanding the numerous places of amusement, good 
or bad, that tempt young men to relaxation after the weary hours of 
office work ; and, last, not least, notwithstanding the many wet 
nights that might rqjisonably have excused a preference for slippers 
and an armchair over a muddy walk into the Strand, with the pros- 
pect of two hours' work in wet boots and another tramp home in 
the i-ain as a finish to the toils of tlie day — notwithstanding all this, 
the classes now, at the end of their first fortnight, count upwards 
of 460 students, and there is no reason to doubt that this number 
win be much increased before Christmas. It is true that the College 
authorities deserve their success, for they seem determined to de- 
veloi)e their resources in every possible way to meet the demands of 
business and society. Every year has been marked by the introduc- 
tion of some new subject of literature or science into their c^wrictUmm^ 
and in their present session no less than six or seven new classes have 
been formed. These are in "Hotany, Experimental Physics, Zoology, 
Mechanics, Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, and Spanish,— a list which bears 
on its face evidence of the variety and utility of the education 

I • TrustoeB in cities and towns have ftill power toestaldJbh kucIi schools, sad in 
I many instances tbey have done so with success. 
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offered at King's College. The general character of these classes is 
now 80 well known to the public that we have no excuse for dwelling 
on it, except to say that there does not appear in the SyUabua of 
Lectures for 1860-1 any sign of departure from the principle laid 
down at this institution — ^that all work done in these classes must bo 
real work. The subjects which may be styled professional, no less 
than those which lie rather in the province of the schoolmaster, are 
evidently meant to be diligently studied, not eloquently discussed ; 
while in the way of hanging such subjects as Botany, Physiology. 
and Commercial Law, we are glad to recognize the old practical 
application of scientific principles to the social and political wants of 
the time. One word more and we close this short notice. We have 
spoken of the development of these classes ; we are glad to trace, 
also, decided signs of growth, two very different things. While the 
range of subjects has been extended the standard is being raised. 
T^ is to be seen in the work of almost all the classes, but nowhere 
so plainly as in the department of languages. To take but one 
instance, the Greek and Latin classes two years ago were adapted 
only for beginners and men who knew little more than boyn in the 
middle dasMS of a good grammar school ; their standard is now 
much higher, and iimereas the first divisions, both in Greek and 
Latin, read lastyear the subjects for the matriculation examination 
at the London University, this year they are preparing their students 
for the B. A. Examination. This is a good sign, for if these classes 
are to do the ^ood their originators desire, they must, whether they 
be held at King's College or elsewhere, undertake to give, and 
actually give, instruction as hiffh in standard, as accurate in detail, 
and as smct in scientific principles as can be obtained at any educa- 
tional institution in the kingdom. — Times. 



a VALUE OF TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

In no other profession or trade are the benefits of association so 
important as m that of the Teacher. He who would perform 
ftuthfnlly the duties of the school-room, must necessarily imike the 
acquisition and the communication of knowledge his two great 
duties. The various branches which are now taught in our Common 
Sdiools, and the necessity on the teachers' part, of having an accu- 
rate and thorough knowledge of these branches render every 
available means for this purpose of vast importance. A brief notice 
of the most common branches of education, while it suggests the 
neoesflity of thorou^ qualification on the part of teachers, may 
also sumoe to indicate the necessity of umon, co-operation and 
mutual assistance in the great business of instructing youth. Teach- 
ers, mOTO than any other class of the community, seem to be impelled 
by the i^niit of the age to the duty of self-ciflture. But the number 
and vanety of the branches to be mastered in order to become 
qualified to teach well, are too great for individual effort While, 
uierefore, we do not overlook the necessity of individual effort, we 
must look upon efforts of mutual co-operation as of great importance 
to teachers. A teacher must be continually improving. What he 
knows to-day will not answer for to-morrow ; and what he has 
mastered this year will not suffice for the next. '* Excelsior !" 
must be his motto ; and he must ever be pushing higher and higher 
up the hill of science. But how is he to do this ? What is there 
to incite him to the work of self-culture ? How is he to procure 
those books and other aids necessary to the accomplishment of this ? 
We answer, by means of association. In this way alone can a 
. teacher, whose salary is limited, have access to those works which it 
is necessary for him to study. It is true, that, in cities and towns, 
the libraries of Mechanics' Institutes may afford him some of the 
' works, but they are intended for more general readers, 



the discouragements that attend his way. And nothing is more 
calculated to arouse this spirit, than the free intercommunion of 
those engaged in the employment Sliut out from the benefits of 
association, the teacher cannot feel otherwise tlian alone, and he 
thus lacks one of the strongest incentives towards the accomplish- 
ment of his task. — i^t. Thomas^ Home Journal, 



and embrace a veiy small number of volumes calculated to be of 
benefit to the teacher. But by means of Associations, good libra- 
ries of instructive works may be gathered together, as well as other 
apparatus necessary to the proper carrying out of a system of 
teiMdier-training. 

Besides the advantages gained in this way, teachers may derive 
considerable aid from the lectures and discussions which it is the 
object of every Association to promote. A great deal may also be 
done in this way to secure a systematic and regiUar syrstem of instruc- 
tion in all our Common Schook. The efforts which many a teacher 
Euts forth in his school are often so devoid of system as to render 
is work useless. But by meeting with his fellow- workers, discussing 
the- best methods of importing knowledge, as well as the best means 
of getting it, and carrying out the sucgBstions of older and more 
experienced instructors, he may succeedin improving his system in 
such a manner as to fit him for his important work. 

In associating for mutual aid, teachers must come to their work 
with a deep and heart-felt interest in its important results. If this 
is not done, littie will be accomplished. The teacher should feel 
that his work is one of the highest and noblest given to man to 
perform. He should feel that to him are committed the destinies of 
Ais country, for only in this spirit, will h^ be likely to work on ^mid 
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* PartioH in correMpondenuc with the £ducatiunal IXoparlmciit will please quote 
the number and date of any previous lottere to which they may have occasion to 
refer, as it is extremcl.v difficult for the Department to keep trace of isolated cases 
where so many lott<>rit liru received (nearly 700 per month) on various subjects. 

APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOL SECTION AUDITORS. 
The School Law Amendment Act, passed last May, provides, 
among other things, for the annual appointment of two Auditors 
for the examination of the Trustees' School Section Accounts. 
The school trustees are required to appoint one of these Auditors 
" before the first day of December," and the school electors the 
other. The meeting for the appointment of this second auditor 
should be called by the Trustees, (for this year only,) some time in 
December, but not later than the 2*2nd of the month. Should 
the Trustees neglect or refuse to do so by that day, then " any two 
qualified electors " are authorized by law to call the meeting. 

For this year it is necessary that the auditors be appointed 
before the end of the year^ so that they may have time previous 
to the second Wednesday in January to examine the Trustees' 
School accounts and be able to present their report to the annual 
meeting, for its approval. Hereafter the appointment of the 
auditor by the electors, will take place at each of the annual 
meetings. 

In the Journal for last month, we recommended the Trustees 
to give six full days* notice on the 1 5th of December, of a meeting 
to be held on the 22nd, for the election of a School Section 
Auditor. The object of this recommendation was that in case 
an omission or neglect to call this meeting took place in any 
School Section, the Trustees — having their attention directed to 
the subject could still repair the omission and issue a notice, not 
later than the 22nd of December, as required by law. 

As there is, however, an apparent confusion in the provisions 
of the law, relating to the appointment of School Auditors, a 
reply similar to the following has been addressed by the Chief 
Superintendent, to various parties who have written to the 
Department for explanation and instruction on the subject : 

** There is au apparent discrepancy in the clauses of the Act to 
which you refer, in consequence (as I understand,) of the 
accidental omission of two or three words, and the misplacing of 
a phrase, while the Bill was passing through the Legislative 
Council. In the Bill as it passed the House of Assembly, (a 
few hours after which I left Quebec,) it was provided that the 
meetings to appoint an Auditor should be held invariably ui 
December- It was afterwards, it seems, proposed to amend this 
provision, by leaving the annual meeting to appoint its Auditor 
a year in advance ; but authorising at the same time, as had been 
provided, that a meeting should be held on or before the 22nd 
of this mouth, (and therefore must be called on or before the 
I 1 5th,) for appointing the Auditor of the School accouut for the 
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current year ; and by omitting certain words, and not inserting 
others, making the first election of Auditor by the annual 
meeting in 1862, this part of the Act appears defective and 
discrepant. 

" But the letter of the Act can be complied with by the trustees 
calling a meeting on or before the 1 5th, to be held on or before 
the 22nd inst., for the election of an Auditor, and let the same 
person be appointed again at the approaching annual meeting." 
The following is the section of the law on the subject : 
8. In order that there may be accuracy and satisfaction in 
regard to the School accounts of School Sections, the majority 
of the freeholders and householders present at the annual school 
meeting shall appoint a fit and proper person to be Auditor of 
the School accounts of the section ior the then current year, 
and the Trustees shall before the Jirst day of December in each 
year, appoint another Auditor ; and the Auditor thus chosen or 
either of them shall forthwith appoint a time before the day of 
the next ensuing annual School meeting for examining the 
accounts of the School Section. 

Trustees to submit their School AccounU to tl^ Auditors, 
And it shall be the duty of the Trustees or their Secretary- 
treasurer in their behalf, to lay all their accounts before the 
Auditors or either of them, together with the agreements, 
vouchers, &c., in their possession, and to aflFord to the Auditors 
or either of them all the information in their power as to their 
receipts and expenditures of School moneys in behalf of their 
School Section ; 

Fowera mid Duties of School Section Auditors, c!jc. 
And it shall be the duty of the Auditors to examine into and 
decide upon the accuracy of the accounts of such section, and 
whether the Trustees have truly accounted for and expended for 
School purposes the moneys received by them, and to submit 
the said accounts with a full report thereon at the next annual 
School meeting ; and if the Auditors or either of them object to 
the lawfulness of any expenditures made by the Trustees, they 
shall submit the matters in difference* to such meeting, which 
may either determme the same or submit them to the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, whose decision shall be final, and 
the Auditors shall remain in office until their audit is completed ; 
The Auditors or either of them shall hava the same authority to 
call foT persons and papers and require evidence on oath and to 
enforce their decisions as have Arbitrators appointed under the 
authority of the eighty -fourth, eighty-fifth, and eighty-sixth 
sections of the said Upper Canada [Consolidated] Common 
School Act ; and it shall be their duty or that of either of 
them to report the result of their examination of the accounts 
of the year to the annual School meeting next after their ap- 
pointment, when the Annual Report of the Trustees shall be 
presented, and the vacancy or vacancies in the Trustee Corpora- 
tion be filled up, as provided by the law ; 

Eemedy in case the Trustees fail to caU the Meethig for Auditors. 
And if the Trustees omit to call such public meeting by 
notice issued not later than the twenty-second day of December, 
the same may be called by any two qualified Electors ; 

Hemedy in case the Trustees fail to appoint an Auditor, 
And if the Trustees neglect to appoint an Auditor or ap- 
point one who refuses to act, the Local Superintendent shall 
appoint one for them ; 



Penalty on Trustees refusing Information, dbc, to Auditors, 
And if the Trustees, or their Secretary in their behalf, refuse 
to furnish the Auditors or either of them with the papers or 
information in their power and which may be required of them 
relative to their School accounts, the party refusing shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon prosecution by either of the 
Auditors or any rate-payer, be punished by fine or imprisonment 
as provided by the one hundred and fortieth section of the said 
Upper Canada [Consolidated] Common Schopl Act [page 116] ; 
Accmmis of 1860 to he Audited in this manner. 
Provided that the Auditors, appointed for the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-one, shall also audit the accounts 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty. 



Thl fl^fii- t!:ir^'*\'^'*^^ "^^ ^\ ^^ expediencv, of tiie expenditure. 
The trustees are the sole judges of the expediency of any expenditure. 



ANNUAL SCHOOL MEETINGS— DUTIES OF CHAIR- 
MEN AND KLECTORS APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOL AUDITORS. 

(Extracts from the recently Consolidated Statutes, with notes,) 

Annual Election tm the Second Wed/nesday in Jamiai-y, 

3. The annual meetings for the election of school trustees, 
as hereinafter provided, shall be held in all the cities, towns, 
townships, and villages of Upper Canada, on the second Wed- 
nesday in January, in each year, commencing at the hour of 
ten of the clock in the fornoon.* 
******** 

Chairman and Secretary to he ap2>ointed at Meeting, 

9. The [resident assessed] freeholders and householders of 
such school section then present, shall elect one of their own 
number to preside over the proceedings of such meeting, and 
shall also appoint a secretary, who shall record all the proceed- 
ings of the meeting. 

Duties of the Chmrmanf — His casting Vote, 

10. The chairman of such meeting shall decide all questions 
of order, subject to an appeal to the meeting, and in case of an 

* The Act of ISiJO further enacts, that : 4 The noil at every election of 
a School Trustee ov Trustees siiall Dot close before eleven of the clock in the 
forenoon, suid shall not be kept opep later than four of the clock in the 
afteraoon; In School sections the poll shall close on the same day the 
election is comuieiiccd 

f The usual form of proceedings at public meetings is compiled from 
the late Rules of the Legislative Assembly of Canaila and from other 
sources, as foUoTv-s : 

1. The Chairnnin nhall preserve order, and decorum, and shall deoide 
questions of order suojcct to au appeal to the meeting. 

2. Every elector, previous to Mpeaking, shall rise and address himself 
to the chairman. 

8. When two or more electoi-s n»o, at once the Chairman shall name the 
elector who shall speak first, and the other or others may appeal to the 
meeting, if diseatiafied with the Chairman's decision. 

4. Each elector may require the question or motion in discussion to be 
read for his information at any time, but not so as to interrupt an elector 
who may be speaking. 

6. No elector shall speak mt»re than twice on the same question or 
amendment without leave of the meeting, except in explanation of some- 
thing which may have been misuuderstood, or until every one choosiug 
to speak shall have spoken. 

6. Tlie names of those who vote for, and of those who vote against the 
question shall be enterad upon the minutes, if two electors require it 

T. A motion to adjourn shall always be in order : Provided no second 
motion to the same effect shall be made until after some intermediate 
proceedings shall have been had. 

8. A motion may be debiited but cannot be put from the Chair, unless 
the same be in writing and seconded. 

9. After a motion is read by the Chairman it shall be deemed to be in 
posaesuou of the meeting; but may be withdrawn at any time before 
decision or amendment, with consent of the meeting. 

10. When a question is under debate, no moti(»n shall be received unless 
to amend it, or to postpone it, or for adjournment. 

11. All questions shall bo put In the order in which they are moved. 
Amendments shall all be put in the Bunie order before the main motion. 

18. A motion to reoooaider a vote may be made bv any elector at the 
same meeting ; but no vote of reconsideration shall be taken more than 
I once on the same question at the same meeting. 
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equality of votes, shall give the casting vote, but he shall have 
no vote except as chairman. 

Mode of recording votes at School Meetings. 
11. The chairman shall take the votes in the manner desired 
by a majority of the electors present, but he shall at the request 
of any two electors, grant a poll for recording the names of the 
voters by the secretary. 

Copy of proceedings to be seiU to (he Local SupeHiitendent.* 

14. A correct copy of the proceedings of such first and of every 
annual and of every special school section meeting, signed by 
the chairman and secretary, shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the [chairman] to the local superintendent of schools.f 

A School Tnistee to he annually elected in each Section. 

15. A trustee shall be elected to office at each ensuing annual 
school meeting, in place of the one whose term of office is about 
to expire : and the same individual, if willing, may be re-elected ; 
but no school trustee shall be re-elected, except by his own con- 
sent, during the four years next after his going out of office. 

^ Mode of Proeeedhig at AnnwU Meeting. 

16. At every annual school section meeting in any township, 
as authorized and required to be held by the third section of this 
Act the [resident assessed] freeholders and householders of 
such section present at such meeting, or a majority of them — 

Appointment of Chairman aivd Secretary. 

(1) Shall elect a chairman and secretary, who shall perform 
the duties required of the chairman and secretary, by the tenth 
and eleventh sections of this Act [and also by the nineteenth 
section of the School Act of I860. 

Tnistees' Financial Report to he submitted. 

(2) Shall receive and decide upon the report of the trustees, 
as required by the twenty-first clause of the twenty-seventh 
section of this Act. 

Annual election of School Trustees. 

(3) Shall elect a [resident assessed] trustee or trustees, to fill 
up the vacancy or vacancies in the trustee corporation ; J and 

* A report in the following form should be sent to the local superin- 
tefident : 



, 186-. [ PoH Offiee.] 

Sia,— Id conformity with the fourteenth section of the Upper Onnada 
Conaolidated Common School Act, we have the honour to inform you, that, 
at a meeting of the freaident aesessed] freeholders and householders of School 

Section No. — , in tho Township of , held according to law, on the 

day of , [Here insert the name or names or addreat of the person 

or persons elected^ chosen School [Trustee or Trustees] of said Section. 

The other business transacted at the meeting, of wliich due notice was 
given, was os follows : — [Here insert it."] 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour obedient servants. 
To the Local SuperintendetU of Schools D. E., Chairman. 

For the Count*/ or Township of F. A., Secretary. 

N^oTE.— The Trustees elected must be resident assessed freeholders or 
householders in Iho Section for wiiich they are elected, 

TYift twenty fifth section of this Act authorizes Local Superintend- 
ents to iuvesti^ate School Election complaints within ttoenty days after the 
ElecUon. ^ ^ 

t The School Act of 1860 ftirlher enacts, that : [19. Any chairman who 
neglects to transmit to the local superintendent a copy of the proceedings 
of an aimual or other school section meeting over which he may presi^, 
within ten days after the holding of such meeting, shall be liable, on the 
complaint of any rate-payer, to u fine of not more th&u five dollars, to be 
recovered as provided in the one hundred and fortieth section of the Upper 
Canada [Consolidated] Common School Act aforesaid.] 

NoTs.— The omission on the part of the chairman to transmit this notice, 
does not invalidate the proceedings of the meeting iteelf, but it renders 
him liable to a line for neglecc of duty. 

t See eighteenth section of the School Act of 1860, and the twentv- 
fourth section of this Act. 



To decide on m^innsr of supporting the school for the year.* 
(4) Shall decide upon the manner in which the salaries of the 
teacher or teachers, and all other expenses connected with the 
operation of the school or schools, shall be provided for. 
Auditors^ Beport to he received. 
[(5) The eighth section of the School Act of 1860 also provides 
that the meeting shall receive the report of the auditors of school 
section accounts for the previous year, and dispose of the same.] 

School SecHofi Auditor to be appointed. 

[(6) Shall appoint an auditor of the school accounts of the 
section for the current year. 

[The seventeenth section has been superseded by the third 
section of the School Act of 1860, as follows ;] 

[Who are legal Voters al School Meetings. 

[8* The seventeenth section of the Upper Canada Common 
School Act, sixty-fourth chapter of the Consolidated Statutes for 
Upper Canada, shall be amended so as to read as follows : — 
No person shall be entitled to vote in any School section for the 
election of Trustee or on any School question whatsoever, unless 
he shall have been assessed and shall have paid School rates as 
a freeholder or householder in such section : and in case an 
objection be made to the right of any person to vote in a School 
section, the chairman or presiding officer at the meeting shall, 
at the request of any rate payer, require the person whose right 
of voting is objected to, to make the following declaration : 
[Form of Declaration required from School Electors. 

" I do declare and affirm that I have been rated on the assess- 
" ment roll of this School section as a freeholder (or householder, 
^*as the case may be) and that I have paid a public School tax 
" due by me in this School section imposed within the last 
'* twelve months, and that I am legally qualified to vote at this 
" meeting." 

[Penalty for making a false declaration. 

[Whereupon the person making such declaration shall be per- 
mitted to vote on all questions proposed at such meeting ; but 
it any person refuses to make such declaration his vote shall be 
rejected ; And if any person wilfully makes a false declaration 
of his right to vote, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction, upon the complaint of any person, shall be 
punishable by fine or imprisonment in the manner provided for 
in the [following eighteenth and the one hundred and fortieth 
section of the] said Upper Canada [Consolidated] Common 
School Act. 

18. If any person wilfully makes a false declaration of his 
right to vote, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, at the discretion of the 

* It belongs to the qfice of Trustees to estimate and determine the ammntU 
of the teacher's salary and all expenses connected with the sehoot; bat it ap- 
pertains to the majority of the resident assessed freeholders and bouae- 
holders of each School Section, at a public meeting called for the purpose, to 
decide, as authoriised by the one hundred and twenty-fifth section of this Aei, 
as to the manner in which such expenses shall be provided for, whether 
(1) by voluntary subscription; (2) rate-bill, in advance, of twenty-five cento 
(or less) per calendar month, on each pupil attending the school ; (8) rate 
on pro^rty. But as the Trustees alone, as authoriced by the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, eighth, and twelfth clauses of the twenty seventh section, determine the 
amount required for the support of the school, which they are required to 
keep open at least six months of the year, they are authorised by the tenth 
olause of the same section, to provide the balance, including all deficiencies^ 
by a rate upon the property of the section, should (he vote of the annual 
meeting not cover aU the expenses of titt school (over and above the 
cheques for tho School Fund,) or should the annual meeting omit or refuse 
to provide a sufficient sum. But for all the money received and exoM^Ml 
by them, the Trustees must acoount annually to the School SectioirauSt^ 
as preaoribed in the eighth aeetion of the School Act of 1860. 
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Court of Quarter Sessions ; or by a penalty of not less than 
five dollars, or more than ten dollars, to be sued for and re- 
covered with costs before a Justice of the Peace, by the trustees 
of the school section, for its use. 

Separate School Supporters iwt to vote at Common School Meetings. 

19. No person subscribing towards the support of a separate 
school established under the Act respectinc; separate schools and 
belonging to the religious persuasion thereof, and sending a 
child or children thereto, shall be allowed to vote at the election 
of any trustee for a common school in the city, town, village, or 
township in which such separate school is established. 

Place of Antvual School Meeting to be appointed by the Truetees. 

20. The trustees of each school section shall appoint the 
place of each annual school meeting* of the [resident assessed] 
freeholders and householders of the section, or of a special 
meeting for the filling up of any vacancy in the trustee corpora- 
tion occasioned by death, removal, or other cause, or of a 
special meeting for the selection of a new school site ; and shall 
cause notices of the time and place to be posted in three or 
more public places of such section, at least six days before the 
time of holding such meeting, and shall specify in such notices' 
the object of such meeting. They may also call and give like 
notices of any special meeting, for any other school purpose, 
which they think proper ; and each such meeting shall be or- 
ganised, and its proceedings recorded, in the same manner as in 
the case of a first school meeting. 

FenaUy on Trustees for not calling certain School Meetings. 

21. In case any annual or other school section meeting has 
not been held for want of the proper notice, each trustee or 
other person whose duty it was to give such notice, shall for- 
feit the sum of five dollars, to be sued for and recovered before 
a Justice of the Peace, by any resident inhabitant in the sec- 
tion for the use thereof. 



* Form of yoiicefor an ordinary Annual School Section Meeting : 
School Notxok. 

Th« andersigaed, Trustees of School Seotion No. — ^ in the Township of 
' ■ » hereby give notioe to the [resident aasessedl Freeholders and House- 
holders of the said School Section, that the Annual Meeting will be held at 

, on the second Wedneedavin January, 186-, at 10 o'clock in the fore- 

nooD, for the purpose : Ist Of receiving and deciding upon the Annual 
Report of the Trustees; 2nd. Of appointing an Auditor of the School 
Section accounts : Srd. Of electing a nt and proper person as a School 
Trustee for the said Section ; 4th. Of receiving and disposing of the report 
of the Auditors of School Section accounts ; 6th, Of deciding upon the 
manner in which the salary of the teacher ; and, 6th. How the other 
ezpeuses of the school shall be provided. 

[Should there be any other business to bring before the meeting, it must 
be dUHnetly mentioned in the notice, otherwise it cannot be etttertained.] 

Dated this — day of « I86-. 

^•5') Trustees of 

2 p I School Section No — . 

Nora — 1. The manner of proceeding at the anniud meeting is prescribed 
in the sixteenth section of this Act« 

2. Should the Trustees neglect to give the prescribed notice of the 
Annual School Section Meeting until it is too late to give six days' noWee, 
they forfeit each the sum of five dollars, recoverable for the purposes of 
the School Section, under the authority of the twenty-first section, and then 
any two qualified electors of the School Section are authorised, within 
twenty days, to call such meeting. The form of notice is appended in note 
* to the twenty-second section. 

8. The foregoing notice should be signed by a maiority of the existing or 
•urviving trustees, and posted in at least three public places of the School 
Section^ at least six days before the time of holding the meeting. 

4. The object or objects of each school meeting should be invariably stated 
in the notices calling it ; and the notices calling any school meeting should, 
In all cases, be put up six days before holding such meeting. One form is 
•officient for calling a special school meeting of any kind. 

6. The second clause of the twenty-fifth section of this Act, page 2A, 
antboriaes Local Superintendents to call special school meetings under 
certain circumstances. The twenty-sixth section, also authorizes certain 
other persons to call special meetings, in case of the death of all the 
trustees, Ac j 



Meetings to be caUed in default of first or Annual Meetings. 

522. In case, from the want of proper notice, any first* or an- 
nual! school section meeting, required to be held for the election 
of trustees was not held at the proper period, any two [resi- 
dent assessed] freeholders or householders in such section may, 
within twenty days after the time at which such meeting should 
have been held, call a meeting, by giving six days' notice, to be 
posted in at least three public places in such school section ; 
and the meeting thus called shall possess all the powers and 
perform all the duties of the meeting in the place of which it 

is called. 

Penalty for refusing to serve as Trustee. 

23. If any person chosen as trustee refuses to serve, he shall 
forfeit the sum o£ five dollars ;| and every person so chosen 
who has not refused to accept the office, and who at any time 
refuses or neglects to perform its duties, §|sh all forfeit the sum of 
twenty dollars, to be sued for and recovered before a Justice of 
the Peace, by the trustees of the school section for its use [as 
authorized by the one hundred and fortieth section of this Act. 

Trustee may resign. — Absence^ a forfeiture of office, 

24. Any person chosen as trustee may resign with the con- 

* 1%eform of Notice in this cms should be as follows : 
School Notiob* 

The Municipal Council of this township, having formed a part of the 
TownsUp into a School Section, and designated it ''School Section No. — y"* 
its bounaarieR and limits are as follows : — [Here insert description.] And 
the person appointed to call the first School Section Meeting having 
neglected to oo so,— .We the undersigned qualified electors of the School 
Section above described, in conformity with the twenty-second section of the 
Upper Oaoada Oonsolidated Common School Act, hereby eive notice to the 
[resident assessed] freeholders and householders of said School Section, that 

a public meeting will be held at , on — day, the of , at the hour 

of 1 o'clock in tlie forenoon, for the purpose of electing three fit and proper 
persons from among the [resident assessed] freeholders and householders 
as School Trustees for the said Section. 



Dated this • 



• day of - 
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A. a ) Qualified Electors, 
C. D. J Seho<d Section No. — . 
Nor. — ^The same notice can be given, in case the Municipal Council 
neglects to appoint a person to call the first annual school meeting. Care 
should, however, be taken to insert the descriplion of the section, as em- 
bodied in the resolution or by-law of the Municipal Council, — a certified 
co|ty of which should be obtamed from the Township Clerk for this pur- 
pose. A local Superintendent may also call this meeting in case of any 
neglect or omission to do sa See page 26. 

f Form of Notice of an Annual School Section Meeting to be given by two 
qualified electors. 
School Notiob. 

The Trustees of School Section, No. — , in the Township of 

having neglected to give notice of tlie Annual School Section Meeting, as 
prescribed by the twentieth section ot the Upper Canada Consolidated Com- 
mon School Act, the undersigned hereby give notice to the freeholders and 
householders of the said School Section, that a public meeting will be held 

at , on — day, the — day of ^— , at ten o'cuKjk in the forenoon, for the 

purpose of electing a fit and proper person as trustee, as directed by law. 

Dated this — day of — , 186-. A. B., ) Qualified Electors, 

C. D., J School Section, No —. 

NoTi.— The mode of proceeding, at a School Meetlni^ thus called is 
prescribed in this Act This meeting may also be called by the local Super- 
mtendent See second clause of the twenty fifth section of this Act. 

X [The School Act of 1 SfiO ^further enacts : 

11. No person shall be eligible to be elected or to serve as school 
trustee, who is not a resident assessed freeholder or householder in the 
school section for which he is elected, 

§ The School Act of 1860 further enacts : 

18. Every person elected as trustee, and who is eligible and liable to 
serve as such, shall make the following declaration of offioe before the 
Chairman of the school meeting : 

»* I will truly and faithfully, to the best of my judgment and ability 
" discharge the duties of the office of School Trustee, to which I have been 
" elected." 

[Fine for default, or in case of neglect to make declaration : 

And ff any person elected as trustee shall not make such a declaration 
within two weeks after notice of his election, his neglect to do so shall be 
sufficient evidence of his refusing to serve, and of hia liability to pay the 
fine, as provided for in the [preceding] twenty third section of the sai<l Up- 
per Canada [Consolidated] Common School Act 
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sent, expressed in writing, of his colleagues in office and of the 
local superintendent. 

The Schoof Act of IS60 further enacts thsLt—'il. * * * a 
continuous non-residence of six months from his school section 
by any Trustee, shall cause the vacation of his office. 

Mode of j)roceedhuj in contested Ekctions in Sclwd Seciums. 

25. Each Local Superintendent of Schools — 

(1) Shall, within twenty days after any meeting for the elec- 
tion of common school section trustees within tlie limits of his 
charge, receive and investigate any complaint respecting the 
mode of conducting the election,* and according to the best of 
his judgment confirm it or set it aside, and appoint the time 
and place for a new election ; and may — 

(2) In his discretion, at any time for any lawful purpose, ap- 
point the time and place for a special school section meeting. 

ffir Erratum.— An error a|»p«ared in the Journal of Education for Soptcmlwr 
On puf^ 140, it WM stated that the Prince of Walos received and replMKl to aii 
address, in German, at ** Berlin," instead of at Petersburg. 



IV. piweM«tte«ttss. 



1. THE ORPHAN'S DREAM AT CHRISTMAS. 



It was Christmas eve— and lonely, 

By a garret window high. 
Where the city chimneys barely 

Spared a hand's-breadth of tno sky. 
Sat a child, iu af^e— but weeping, 

With a face ho small and thin. 
That it seemed too scant a record 

To have eight years traced th'M-ein 

Oh, grief looks most distorted 

When his hideous shadow lies 
On the clear and sunny Hfr-stream, 

That doth (111 a chiUrs bluo eyes ! 
But her eye was dull and sunken, 

And the whiton'd chwk wa/* iraunt. 
And the blue veins of the forehead 

Wore the pencilling of want. 

And she wept for years like jewels, 

TUl (he last year's bitter gall. 
Like the a<'id of the storj-, 

In itselfhad melted all; 
But the Christmas time returned. 

As an old friend, for whoso eye 
She would take down all the picture-s 

Sketch'd by faith hil memory. 

Of those lirilliant ChristmaH seasons, 

When the joyous lauich went round ; 
When KWt'ct words of love and kindness 

Were no unniniiliar Kouad ; 
When, lit by the lou's jwl lustn-. 

She her nj other*!* faco couM see, 
And .she rock'd the crndlo. sittinif 

On Iier own twin-bi-otlior's knee: 

Of her father's pleasant stories. 

Of the riddles and the rhymes. 
And the kisses and the presents 

That hatl markM tlwHoChristinas times, 
*Twas as well that there was no on«? 

(For it were a nnK'king straiii) 
To wish her a m^rry Christmas. 

For that oould iiot come again : 

How there came a time of struirorlintr, 

When, in spite of love and lailh. 
Grinding iwverty would only 

In the end give j>laco to U^ath ; 
How her mother gn-w lu-nrt-brok* ii. 

When her toil-worn father died. 
Took her baby in her bosom, 

And was buried by his side: 

How she clung unto her brother 

As the last spar from the wn-ck, 
But stern deatn had come between them 

WhiU; her arras wore round his ntnik. 
There were now no living voices ; 

And if few hands offorod breH<l, 
There were none to rest in ble.ssing 

On the little homeless head. 

Or, if any gave her shelter, 

It was less of joy than fear. 
For they welcomed crime more warmly 

To the selfsame roof with her. 
But at length they all gri'w weary 

Of their sick an»l u>««'loss guest; 
She must try a workhouse welcome 

For the helpless and distressed. 



But she prayed : and the Unsleeping 

In His ear that whisper cauirht ; 
So ho sent down 8le<»p, who gave her 

Such a respite as she sought ; 
Drew the fair head to her bosom. 

Pressed the wetted eyelids close. 
And, with softly falling kissos. 

Lulled her gently to rei)OMe. 

Then she dreamed of anvels, sweeping 

With thei*- wings the sky aside, 
liaised her swiftly to the country 

Where the blessed om>s abide ; 
To a bower all flnshetl with beauty, 

By a shadowy arcade. 
VVhero a mellowness like moonlight 

By the Tree of Life was mmlo. 

Whero the rich fruit sparkled, star-like, 

And pure Howers of ftideless dye 
P<>»i»'wl their frau^nmce on tlui waters 

That in crystal beds went by • 
W-here bright hills of pearl and amber 

r 08ed iho ftiir green valley round. 
And, with minbow lighl. but lastinir 

Were their glistening summits crown'd. 

Then, tliat distant burning irlory, 
'Mid a »ropgo,)iim„vs,s ..f Ijirht ! 

The lo.if vivtn nf Arrhatu'els 
Cciuld scirce chiUHten t<» her si^ht. 

Thorp sat On'»; and Iwr heart told her 
Twas the same whci, for our sin, . 

Was once Iwmh h |ittl»' bahy 
" In the stable of an inn." 

There was rausie— oh, such nuisic! 

Tlu^v w.M-e tryiiitr the old strains 
That a certain group of sh('i>heids 

Heard on old Jud<>H's plains : 
But, when that divinest chorus 

T>as.»ft«MHMl treinhlinir fell. 
TiOve's true ear discerned tlir vol<'es 

Tluit on «»arth she loved «o well. 

At a liny ?rr(»tto'K entrance 

A fair child her ey<» l>ehoid. 
With his iviiry shoulders liiddeu 

'Neath his curls of living -cold; 
And Ik- a^k"- them, '* Is sh.« coming ?" 

But ere any one can speak, 
The whitn anus of her twin brother 

Are once more about her neck. 

Then they all come round her greeting ; 

But she ini:?ht have well denied 
Tliat her beautitid younu: siHUir 

Is the |>oor pale <-hild that died; 
And the careful look hath vanish'd, 

From her father's tearless fkce. 
And she doej* not know her mother 

Till she feels the old embrace. 

Oh, from that ecstatic dreaming 

Must she ever wake again, 
To the cold and cheerless contrast,— 
\ iTo a life of lonely pain? 
But her Maker's vternest servant 

To her side on tipUn* stept : 
Told his nu.'ssage in a whisper.— 

And she stirred not as she slept ! 



* The School Act of ISiiO further enactn thai 

18. It shall be the duty of a local superintendent of schools to receive 
mvcflti^ate, and decide upon any complaints which may be mndc in rec^ard 
to the election of school trustees or iu re^r^rd to any proceedings at Kch<Kd 
mepxmu,^ 'ProvhM always, that no complaint in re^jard U^ any election 
or proceeding at a school meeting shall be entertained, unless made in 
writing xvithui twenty days alter the huhling of such election or meeting. 



Now the Christmas mom was breaking 

With a dim, uncertain hue, 
And the chilling breeze of moming 

Came the broken window through ; 
And the hair upon her forehead. 

Was it lifted by the blast. 
Or the brushing wings of seraphs. 

With their burden as they passed ? 



All the festive bells were chinung 

To the myriad heart* below ; 
But that deep sleep still hung heavy 

On the sleeper's thoughtful brow. 
To her quiet face the dream light 

Had a llnirering glory given; 
But tlie child herself was keeping 

Her Christmas- day in Heaven ! 

—IHckens' HouAehoUl Workx. 




2. THE MAGIC LANTERN, ITS USES AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

(See page 188.) 
At this season of the year there is no kind of amusement for the 
long winter evenings more instructive than tliis ingenious iniitm- 
ment with its appliances. It was formerly used only for exhibiting 
the grotes<^[ue and ridiculous, in a so called magical manner — hence its 
name — but is now considered of sufficient educational importance 
to be used in our colleges and schools to illustrate various branches 

of knowledge. The magic lan- 
tern is remarkable for the 
simplicity of its construction ; 
and a short description of it 
will be given explanatory of 
the manner in which a few 
magnifying lenses can be so 
applied as to become an object 
of interest and instruction. 
It is a refrading optical in- 
strument, and consists of a 
dark lantern with a funnel or 
chimney on the top, the hmnel 
being bent for the pui-pose of 
intercepting the light in letting 
out the smoke ; it contains a 
powerful Argand lamp (see en- 
graving Fig. 3) the light from 
which is reflected by the concave 
mirror (c) upon the convex 
MAGIC LANTERN. leus (c). This fiiTtlier couoen- 

trates the light npon the slides on which the picture is painted, fig. 2. 
This picture is inserted in an inverted position in the c^pening (6) ; 
the rays from the illuminated object then enters a sliding tube c, o, 
with a double convex lens at the end of it (a) and reproduces the 
picture on an enlarged scale on 
the screen (f). The sliding tube 
c, a, can be adjusted to tlie pro- 
per focus, and by this means the 
picture can be produced, on the 
screen, of any desired magnitude. 
To enlarge the picture, it is only 
necessary to bring the lens closer 
to the slides and remove the 
screen to a greater distance ; 
tliis will, however, diminish its 
brightness, as tlie greater the 
surface over wliich the light is 
diffused, the more faint, iu pro- 
portion, will tlio pictuixj be. 

Th(^ slides are usually painted 
with highly transparent varnish 
on glass ; but by the aid of pho- 
tography, photographic views via, 2. blidkb with map. 
of the most beautiful description have been prepared for the lantern, 
some of wliich can now be procured, with allthe necessary apparatus, 
from the Depository in connection ^ith the Educational Department. 
There are two ways of exhibiting the magic lantern : in the first 

the lantern is placed in 

i \ front of the screen ; 

i in this case the picture 

is seen by aid of the 
light whicn is reflected 
from tlie screen, after 
having been projected 
upon it by the lantern. 
Care must be taken th^ 
no light penetrates 
through tlie screen, 
since such light would 
be lost and the picture 
made proportionally 
more faint. The beat sort of screen, in exhibitions of this sort, is 
one of white paper pa.sto<l on canvass and stretched on a frame, or 
wliat is still preferable, a white wall may be used with better efi'ect 
When the magic lantern is used more for amusement than in- 





FIG. 3. SBCTION OF LANTERN AND SCREEN. 
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struction, a semi-ti*au8parent screen is the best, the lantern being 
placed on one side of it, and the spectators on the other. In 
this case it should be 
made of white niiiH- 
lin or calico suspend- 
ed from a beain or 
frame, at a conve- 
nient distance from 
the wall, its trans- 
parency being in- 
ci*eased by wetting 
it well with water ; 
or, a transparent 
screen may be pre- 
pared by spreading wliite wax, dissolved with spirits of wine, or oil 
of turpentine, over the muslin, this has the advjuitage of being 
always ready for use and can be rolled up without injury. 

To prepare the lantern for exhibition, the lamp must be fiunished 
with a cotton wick (which should never be used twice) and trimmed 
in the usual manner. In order to supply the lamp with oil, the 
reservoir must be removed from the cistern, and a small quantity of 
oil poured into the latter, so as to cover the hole at the Bottom and 
well saturate the cotton wick. The reservoir should then be filled 
with the best spernx oil, and replaced in the cistern. If 2oz. of 
powdered camphor be put into a pint of oil it will add greatly to 
the brilliancy of the light obtained. 

Before using the lantern the lenses should be taken out and wiped, 
so as to remove any dust or moisture that might be on them ; the 
lamp glass must be also cleansed previous to placing it on the lamp, 
and the refiector brightly, but very carefidly polished. 

The lamp having been lighted and a clear Ught obtained free from 
smoke, the lantern may be placed at a distance of from eight to ten 
feet from the screen, acconiing to the size of the lenses ; should it 
not throw a clear and well defined disc of light on the screen, move 
the lamp a little backward or forward until this is satisfactorily 
effected, a slide may then bo put into the groove and focusstd l>y 
moving in or out the brass tube until the picture is perfectly 
clear and distinct. 

In addition to the slides given above another very beautiful kind 
of illustration suitable for the magic lantern is the chromatrope (see 
fig. 6.) The varieties of this kind of sUde are endless, showing 
every combination of waved and curved coloured lines. 




KG. 6. CHROICATBOPB BLTDBE. WTTH RACEWOSK. 

Dissolving views are exhibited by means of tw9 lanterns. A 
sliding cover is placed in front of the nozzle of each of the lanterns, 
and these are moved simultaneously in such a manner, tliat when 
the nozzle of one lantern is completely opened, that of the other is 
completely closetl, so that, accordingly as the former is gradually 
close<l, the latter is gradually opened. 

It is necessary to made the discs from both lanterns perfectly 
coincide on the screen — should the edge of orte disc show Ixjyond 
the edge of the other, move the lantern sideways — it being necessary 
to place one of them at an angle which will vaiy according to the 
distance from the screen. 

To illustrate the optical eftbcts produced by two lanterns in this 
way, let us suppose one picture represents a church and bridal party 
in siunmer, another picture of the same size 'with the church and 
a funeral in vrinter. If the cover of the nozzle of the lantern 
containing the siunmer scene be gradually closed and the other 
gradually opened, the efiect will be that the summer pictiu*e will 
gradually assume the appearance of approaching winter, this change 
going on until the picture on the screen represents a winter scene, 
and the procession will undergo similar change. Many beautiful 
effects may be shown in this manner, such as building illuminated, 
sliips in storm and calm, wateinnills, falling snow, hghtning, rain- 
bows, and other atmospheric phenomena. 

The Oxycalcum light is often employed with these lanterns and is 
a great improvement on the oil lamp. It is produced by a jet of 
oxygen passing through the flame of a spirit lamp, and impunging 
upon a cylinder of lime ; it is of intense briUiancy, scarcely inferior 
to the oxy-hydrogen light, at orie-JuUf the expense , aiul iiuiy he used 
tintJwut me dighUst daiiger. 



V. j^art mwal ^nWm of ioabisi. 

HiSTOUT OF Canada. In 3 Vols. Montreal: John Lovell. — To the 

active nnH enterprising zeal of Mr. Lovell, the well known print<»r and 
publisher of Montreal, we are indebted for a handsome edition in tliree 
volames of this " History of Cannda. fiom the time of its discovery tiH the 
union year, (1840-1.)" It is translated froin the last six volume editi<»n of 
M. Garneau'ft liistoiic du Canada, by Mr. Andrew Bell, and is uccompanied 
with illnsi I jitiv« i-.otcs by its Rn«»:liHh editor. In his preface, the editor says 
that, *' the reproduction in Englipb of M. Gnmeau's history is a mode>*ately 
free, rather than a striotly literal, trnaslution of that work ;" but, ** as 
regards the text, the tenor of the author's narrative has been scrupnloosly 
observed, although in a number of places some of his sentences have been 
abridged." As to tite scope of the work itself, the auChor in his preface 
says, that " Although the present work is, in name, a history of Canada 
only, it includes the annals of all the FrcLch Colonies on the continent of 
America."^ This makes M. 6arneau*s history the more valuable ; for to 
estimate fully the whole scheme of French Colonization on this con- 
tinent, it is necessary for us to take an cxtende<1 purvey as presented 
in this work, of the whole ground occupied by the French in America, and 
to study attentively, from a French-CaD:idion |)oint of view, their efforts to 
promote the early settlement of Canada, and to establish those political, 
social and religions institutions which remain among u» in a g^eat degree 
to this day. We need scarcely say Uiat the paper is good, the type clejir, 
and the printing (like all which issues from Mr. Loveirs pre^s,) excellent. 
For his enterprise in contributing this valnnhlo nddition to our scanty list of 
Canadian works, Mr. Lovell deserves liberal encouragement on the part of 
the public, and a sjicedy demami for Diih history. 

Lkwrs* Physiology of Common Lifk. 2 vols. New- York: D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. Mr. Lewes is already known to our readers by his other 
works on kindred science. (See page 1 57 of the Jounial fur October.) In this 
work he has succeeded admirably in popularising a branch of science which 
has until the last few years been considered as strictly professional, and 
not adapted to Ihe generality of readers, fie takes up the subjects of 
physiological life (such as hunger, thirst, &c.) in a simple and natural order, 
and illustrates them in an entertaining and agreeable manner. The iilus 
trations are numerous and well executed, and the typography is good. 

PoPULAa Preacurrs of the Ancient Church. — London : James 

Hogg :ind Sons. This book consists of an interesting Hev'ies of biographical 
sketches <»f •' the Popular Preachers of ihe Ancient Church : their Lives, 
their Manners and their Work. By the Rev. Williuni Wilson, M.A." 
The sketciies include those of (^^yprian, Ambro?e, Augustine, Bsisil, Gregory 
and Chrysostoin ; and are designed, says tlu» Author, to exhibit tht^m " in 
aspects more Ct^ngenial to the syinpatliies of modem evangelical Christians 
than those which are brought prominently forward by (he servile admirers 
of the Fathers." In addition to a i>opular sketch of the lives of these 
famous divines, lh«» author has added brief exnmplcs of their style of 
preaching, and several illustrations. The book is attractive in its style and 
appearance. 

Andersen's Sand-Hills of Jutland. — Boston : Ticknc»r A Fields. 

This work contains eighteen of Hans Christian Andersen's Danish stories, 
written in his most attractive and entertaining style. The type, paper and 
priming are. admirable. 

VI. mnatitmV^vAtWiitntf. 

Annual Convocation of Trinh-y College. — The Annual Convo- 
cation of Trinity College Wiis held on Thuraday, in the Hall appropriated 
for that purpose. There wtis a large attendance of friends of the institu- 
tion, including many ladies; — ^The Chancellor, Sir J. B. Robinson 
presided. The following degrees were co.iferred : — B A. ;— Joel 
Lanton Bradbury, Rev. Richard Honian Harris, John Doughis , Rev. 
Francis Tremayne, Rev. James Smyth, BD. ad eundem: — Rev. 
John Carry, [Bishop's College, Lennoxville.] .vl.A. : — Rev. John 
Strntt Lauder, Robert Morris, Charles Ingor^oll Benson. The following 
students matriculated :—Bogert, FiisL Fouiidatiofi Scholar; Montmorency, 
Second do.; Givins Camei-on, Scholar; Richardson, Third Foundation 
Scholar; Maddem, Fourth do. ; Auston, Briggs, Dixon, Farmer, Lindsay, 
Loring, Spragge. John McLeary was admitted to a Church Society*8 
Scholarship. The Rev. J. Ounne, Mr. S. Jones, and Mr. Wells passed the 
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Matriculation Examination in October. The following prizes were present- 
ed by the Chancellor :— Chancellor's Prize for First Class in Classical 
Honours— 1869, C. J. 3. Bethune, B. A. Prize in Moral Science Examina- 
tion—Rev. J. Cay ley, B. A. The Bishop's Theological Prize, June Exami- 
nation, 1860, Rev. J. McNeely, B.A. Third Year— Prize in Classics— J. L. 
Bradbury, B. A. Second Year— Prize in Classics —L. Evans. Mathemat- 
ics—Harrison. Dr. Fuller's Beading Prizes— 1st Prize -0. H. Badgley, 
B.A. 2nd Prize— Rev. J. McNeely, B.A. English Essay— L. Evans. 
* English Verse — Bradbury. Third Year, Chemistry and Geology— Douglas. 
Second Year, dp. — E. Henderson. First Year, Chemistry and Experimental 
Philosophy — Frnser. [Essay and Verses read]. As the result of the 
Examination in June last, the following Scholarships to Freshmen of 1859: 
Wellington Scholarship, Fraser; Burnside Scholarahip, Forueri ; Allan 
Scholarship, Jessup ; Dickson Scholarship, A. Baldwin. 

The AasooiATiON of the University of Trinity College. — A 

meeting of the graduates of Trinity College was hehl in the College on 
Thursday, 15th inst., for the purpose of organizing an Association of the 
graduates and ex-students of the College, to be called ** The Association of 
the University of Trinity College." A constitution for the Association was 
adopted, and the following officers were elected: — President — S. J. Van- 
koughnet, B.O.L. Vice-President— Rev. A. J. Broughall, M. A. Tressnrer 
—Rev. A. Williams, B.A. Secretary— Rev. W. E. Cooper, M.A. Com- 
mittee— Revds. C. E.Thomson. M.A. ; J. Langtry, M.A.; J. J. Bogert, 
M.A. ; L. D. Phillips, M.A. : and Messrs. H. W. Murray, M.A. ; 0. Pair 
terson, B. A., and C. Badgley, B.A. The President requested to address a 
circular to the clergy, and others known to be favourable to the University , 
asking them to take steps for the foundation of scholarships or exhibitions 
in their several districts. The Association unanimously resolved to present 
an address of congratulation to the Rev. G. C. Irving, M. A., Vico-Provoet of 
the College, upon his return to the University. 

Visitors at the Eduoational Department. — W. S. Lindsay, Esq., 

a member of the Etiglish House of Commons, and R. Chambers, Esq., 
publisher of Edinburgh, while in town vieited the Educational Department. 

THANKSGiviNa Day. — A late number of the Canada [official] 

0€uHte oontnined a proclamation naming the 6th of December sb a day 
of general thanksgiving for the bountiful harvest. The holiday has been 
observed in the public schools. 

VII. mxtxm ma mtvxmt %vit\\^tm' 

The Hayes' Arctic Expedition. — The American Arctic Expedition 

under Capt Hayes which left the United States in July, reached Disco 
[Greenland] in 24 days. Capt Hayes intends proceeding northward as 
soon as possible. He says: — '* Early next spring we shall push forward 
advance depots , and, should we find either ice or water, we shall endeavor 
to accomplish, with boats or sledges, or with both, the chief object of the 
voyage before the close of the summer. If this fortune awaits us, we 
shall then return home without unnecessary delay. I ilo not, however, 
anticipate this result ; but I expect we shall be detained two winters. I 
shall endeavor by every means to avoid a third year's absence. We carry 
with us, however, food and fuel for that period ; and, in the event of our 
being so long detained, I do not fear adverse results, 

Earthquake in Canada. — An earthquake was felt on the vast 

area of the -continent of America, on the 17th of October. There were 
several shocks at different times, but the most violent was felt at a quarter 
before six in the morning. This convulsion seems to have been felt with 
various degrees of intensity at the same moment, from Portland to Mon- 
treal in a nortliern direction, and from Toronto to Gasp6 in an eastern 
direction. Although the shock was sufficient to throw light objects about 
within houses and to cause the fall of stones from chimneys, and of tiles 
from roofs, it dotw not appear that any serious accident happened anywhere 
Reports vary as to the duration of the phenomenon. 



VIII. g^artwnital %vi\m. 

TO LOCAL SUPERINTENDENT'S. 

As intimated last month, the yearly and half-yearly blank 
fonns of Report for Trustees of School Sections, have been 
sent out to the County Clerks for distribution to the various 
Local Superintendents. A copy of the Chief Superintendent's 
Report was also sent enclosed in the parcel. 



MAaiO LANTERNS AND SLIDES. 

For 8aie to the Public Schools at the JDepository in connection u)ith the 

Editcationai Department for Upper Canada. 

(For explanatory illustration, see page 1Q6,J 

NO. 1. Ikpeoved Dissolving View Apparatus. Price $160.— The 
set includes two Phantasmagoria Lanterns, with lense? 8^ inches in 
diameter, and very powerful Argand Fountain Lamps and Reflectors for Oil ; 
Oxycalcium Light apparatus, consisting of Fountain Spirit Lamps, India- 
rubber gas bag, pressure board, retort and purifier for making the gas» 
flexible tube, lime cylinders, Ac., gas microscope to attach to Lantern, 
with 12 sliders; water box; and twenty-seven sliders illustrating the 
following subjects, viz :— English views, Snow Storm, Watermill, Bethle- 
hem Star, Snow Village, Soldiers' dream. Ship in Storm, (tc, Mosque of 
Omar, and Niagara. 

No. 2. Phantasmagokia Lantebk with S| inch lenses and Oxycnlcmm 
light apparatus same as above, without microscope or sliders, price $45. 

Na 3. Maoio Lantrrn with condensing lenses, four inches diameter, 
mounted in brass oell 2^ inch meniscus magnifying lenses, solar lamps 
silvered reflector, spring slider holder, and brass sliding tube. Pictures 
from 2i, to Sj inches are shown clearly and distinctly 8 to 12 feet diameter 
on screen, price $80. . , , -^i i? i • 

No. 4. Phantasmagoria Lantbrn, 8^ mch lenses with FounUun 
Argand Lamp and Reflector, and rack and pinion adjustment to the focus 
tube. Pictures from 2j to 3 inches .shown distinctly 8 to 10 feet in dm 
meter, $17. , ^ , . .. ^ 

No. 6. Phantasmagoria Laxtbrn without rack and pinion adjustment. 

No. 6.--MAOI0 Lantern.— 3 inch lenses with Argand Lamp and Reflector ; 
of superior construction, $10 50. t i t> 

No. 7.— Maqio Lantern.—- 2i inch lenses, with Argand Lamp and Re- 
flector, $7 60. 

No. 8.— Magic Lantern,— WiUi lamp and reflector, $3 25, 
Magio Lantern Sliders. 

1. 14 inch Astronomical Diagrams on sliders for showing the position, size 
' ami principal phenomena of the solar system ; 8 inches in diameter 

suitable for lanterns l to 6, per box, from $24 to $10. 

2. 12 inch Astronomical Sliders, suitable for hvoterna 6 and 7, $8. 

8. 14 inch Natural Bistory sliders, suitable for lanterns 1 to 6, per box, $8. 

4. 12 inch Natural History sliders, suitable for lanterns 6 and 7, per box, 

5. 14 inch Scripture History sliders, suitable for lanterns 1 to C, per set in 
box, $14. 

6. 12 inch Scripture History sliders, suitable for lanterns 6 and 7, per set m 

box, $8 80. „ . J !.«_ 

7 8 inch sliders of celebrated buildings, English views, Rums and abbeys 
India, China, Arctic Regions, Russian War, Holy Land, Egypt, Missionary 
Scenes, Natural Phenomena, Ac, suitable for lanterns 1 to 6, from $1 50 
to $8 75 each. 

8. Photographs of Statuary Ac, plain $1 25 to $1 76, each. 

9. Photographic pictures of celebrated places, oil paintmgs Ac, beautifully 
colored, from $2 20 to $8 26 each. ^ »« ok ♦ 

10. Views with moving shipping, Ac., suitable for lanterns 1 to 6, $2 25 to 

11. Lever ahd Rack Work sliders, suitable for lanterns 1 to 6, $1 75 $2 50, 

12. Cb'romatropes or artifical fire works, suitable for lanterns 1 to 6, ^2 50 

to $3 75, each. , .. , . , * a ♦* 

18. Robinson Crusoe, set of 6 sliders, suitable for lanterns I to 6, $+. 

14. 14 inch Amusing sliders, set of 12 in a box, suitable for Untema 8 to 6 
£8. 

15. Moveable comic and other sliders, for lanterns 1 to 6, 55c, to 70c., each. 

16. Set of 12 Zoological sliders, suitable for lantern No. 8, price $8 60. 

17. Set of amusing sliders, suitable for lanterns No. 8, per box of 12 slider* 

$1 to $2 25. ' 

TEACHER of bug experience and thorough knowledge of h<^P«?- 
fession, holding a Ist Class Certificate, wishes to obtain a SCHOOL. 
He is competent to teach the French, Latin, and Greek kngunges. 

Address (stilting salary), "X. Y. Z., Anc aster. C.W," 4Ult.pd.\d 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 

Price Ttoenty Cents^ 

A SUMMARY OF CANADIAN HISTORY, 

FROM THE TIME OF OARTIfiR^S DISCOVERY TO THi: PRESENT 
TIME; with Questions adapted to each paragraph, for the use of 

S^*^^^'- BY J. A. BOYD, B.A., TORONTO. 

JAMES CAMPBELL, 
And all Booksellers in Canada, 
Toronto, October, 1860. _ i.^^l'^^l**°^ ^*_ 

TERMS : For nsiu jle copy of the Journal of JSducaiion, $1 per auucii. ; 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subseripiuiti* 
tocommencc with the January Number, and payment in advance must it 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbei-s, 12^ cents each. 

All communications to be addressed to J. Gkorgk Hodgins, LL.B., 

Education OJice^ Tortrmt^. 
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To the Teachers of Canada^ Local Superintendents^ and the Friends of Edtication generally : 

Because of a rotolution passed at the October meeting of the " County of 
Yotif. Teachers' Association." appointicg a Committee to agitate the 
question of a Provincial Teachers* AsMxsiatioo, we take the liberty of 
addreniog you on the subject. 

The menibers of the Couaty of Tork Teachers' Association, believing 
that the present is a farourable time for the Teachers of Canada to follow 
the example set them by the teachers of other countries by forming them- 
aelves into a National Association, have taken upon themselves the task of 
a|g:itati|ig the matter, aod of bringing the desirability of such an organiza- 
tion before the teachers of the country, and are happy in being able to 
state that the movement has received the approval of the most prominent 
teachers in the Province, among whom are the Head Masters of the Frovin- 
eial Normal and Model Schools. The benefits resulting from such intti' 
iMtionf are manifold ; and they have been found in other countries to exert 
a beneficial effect upon the profession of Teaching. 

Satisfied that the influenoe of such a yearly conference of teachers would 
exalt the profession, and tend to place the teachera in their true position, 
tbe County of Tork Teachers' Association most earnestly and respectfully 
Invites your oo-operatioo in the matter — Believing that it is a duty which 
we owe to our country, and the profession to which we belong, to aid in 
elevating Canadian Teachers to a position consonant with their onerous 
duties, and to support every movement tending to better the profession. We 
are convinced that these unions of teachers cannot fail to be beneficial in 
keeping teachers alive to the great importance of their calling, the tendency 
among the members of which, unhappily, is to contract a routine and mechan- 
ical method of imparting instruction. This arises, we believe, in a measure 
from the peculiar circumstances in which we are placed as a profession — 
our calling separates us from each other — we are professionally isolated — 
all our feUow-laborers are engaged in teachug at the same time as we are 
—if we want to visit a neighbouring school, we are compelled to suspend 
the business of our own ; the frequency of which would mar our succcsss ; 
•o that notwithstanding the great oeoefits to be derived from mutual visits, 
Ua the above reason, coupled with the limited numbers of schools within 
Tisitinff distance, the gooa derived from reciprocal professional calls is very 
limited; because such visits are few and almost impossible. But yearly 
oonferencee of teachers, if properly sustained and managed, are admirably 
adapted for the purpose of awakening our flagging zeal, and for bringing 
before the teachers the best method:^ of instruction. Model classes are 
there eopducted by the most eminent and successful in the profession. The 
following are short sketches and notices of Teachcr(!t* A.ssociation8 in 
diflSsrent countries — the opinions of well known educationists— together 
with the Constitution of the National Teachers' Association of the Uuitcd 
States. As the object of the preliminary meeting, which is to be held in 
Toronto on the twenty-fifth day of January, 1861, is to organize a provin- 
cial association and to draft a constitution, it is hoped that the following 
•ketches and constitution will convey some information which may aid 
teachers to come prepared — we hope that every teacher [male and female] 
will come ready to take up the matter with euergv and good will. 

.The Law of Prussia, in reference to Associations, is *' The Provincial 
Consistories are required to choose able and zealous clerical inspectors, and 
to engage them to form aod direct great associations between the masters 
of the town and rural pchools, for the purpose of fostering among them a 
feeling of interest in their profession, of furthering the further develop- 
ment of their education, by regular reunions, by cousuUations, conversa- 
tione, practical treatises, study of particular brunches of in<-truction, and 
fiiscQseions on treatises read aloud in their public assemblies." James Kay, 
Esq., M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Barrister-at-law, and late 
Travelling Bachelor of the University of Cambridge, says of the Prussian 
Associations :— " In order to increase the feeling of union and brotherhood 
which already exists in a high degree among tlie Prussian teachera, and in 
order to epoourege them to renewed exertions, and to diminish as much as 
possible the feeling of isolation which must always exist in some degree, 
where an eduea^d man finds himself placed in a solitary country parish, 
surrounded by peasants less cultivated than himself, and cut off from the 
literary society to which he had been accustomed at the Normal collei^c, 
the goveromeot promotes the frequent holding of teachers' conferences, 
for toe purpose of mutual improvement and encouragement lliese conferen- 
ces are held very often, over the whole of Germany, Switzerland, France and 
Holland, and the benefits resulting from them are very great indeed * * 

• * * * This plan of debating at the conferences, on methods of 
instruction,, makes the teachers thins and stimulates them to enquire how 
they can lApart instruction in the most efficient manner. • • » • • 

* * I was present at one of these teachers' conferences. It was attended 



not only by the teachers from primary schools, but also by professors 1_ _ 
the superior schools and colleges, and was presided over by the directoir < 
a normal college. Ida not think the importance of these meetingB ceMl 
exaggerated. ••*♦•♦ In Prance and South Germany f 
have so strongly felt the importance of these meetings, that the expe 
of the teachers in travelling to them are borne by the government ; 
in Holland and the Duchy of Baden the government inspectors 
them and join in the debates." 

Mr. Woodbridge, in speaking of the Berne Cantonal society of Te 

has the following : — " This society was formed by the teachers asseitih 
for instruction at Hofwyl in the summer of 1832, and consisted of f 
members, with few exceptions teachers of ordinary schools. Fellenb 
was chosen president; and Vehrli the excellent teacher of the farm i 
of Irlofwyl, vice-president Its constitution presents, as the great otje 
of the society, union and co-operation in promoting the education of \ 
people and elevating the character of the schools. The means prop< 
were, free communications between its members, consultations concen 
the best mode of advancing the cause of schools and improving the cc 
tion of teachers .«•••*♦ They urge that every branch pfl 
instruction, from the highest to the lowest, be discussed at these meeting; 
and that there should be a steady effort among the teachers to advance i 
knowledge and skill." The following is from the report of Dr. Ryerson 1 
1846, On a System of Public Elementary Instruction for Upper Cdn€^Situ\ 
*' Another important agency in the advancement of elementary EducaE(i6a| 
— the existence as well as usefulness of which depends upon volimtfl 
exertions — are the Meetings or Conferences of Teachers and other 16 
administrators of the School Law — especially Superintendents and Visitoirs.1 

Such Conferenc»^8 are held in France by a special order of the Royal 
Council, which points out the members, the subjects, the modes of proceed- 
ing as well as tne objects of them. They have already been productive I 
of the happiest results in that country, although the regular establishment I 
of them did not take place until February 10th, 1887. In Germany they I 
constitute a prominent feature and means of both educational development I 
and improvement. The first scholars and educators in Germany attend! 
them ; any thing new in the history of Education is warranted — discorerieSy I 
or improvements, or suggestions as to methods of teaching are stated and I 
discussed; addresses by persons previously appointed are delivered; and! 
all mutters relating to the instruction and education of the people are I 
proposed and considered. Some of the finest educational discourses which ( 
have ever been published were first delivered at these conferences. Such 
Conferences are now common in the States of Masnachussetts and New 
York and are attended with tlie happiest effect. In Prussia as well as in 
France, the Government attaches the greatest importance to these confer- 
ences, and sedulously encourages them ; and the holding of such meetings 
in tlie several districts of this Province under proper regulations, would, I 
am confident, contribute largely to the improvement of Teachers, and to 
excite in the public mind an increased interest in the education of the 
young." On this point the following remarks of the Prize Essay of ths 
London Central Education Society, are worthy of grave consideratiod— ' 
especially in a country where the Teachers have not received a Normal 
School tiaiuiog. Mr. Lalor says, " The principle of association is peculiaflj I 
applicable to the science of Education. Conferences of Teachers mi^ht 
be easily prevented from degenerating into Debating Clubs or Convivial 
Meetings. Induced to come together at proper intervals, and imder jiili- 
cious arrangements, the association would furnish the strongest incentifM 
to their zeal and industry. The sympathies of a common pursuit^ m 
interchange of ideas, the communications of new discoveries, could not 
fail to make the meeting delightful. At present, practical knowledge of ! 
the most important kinds, acquired by long lives speut in teaching, ffoes 
out of the world with its possessors ; there being no easy mode df «Miiii- 
nicatiug it to others ; or (what is, perhaps, more important,) ad aitMSeif 
giving it that degree of development which would show its vakM^ Con- 
ferences of Teachers would suffer no man's experience to bejeet Mymry 
hint would be taken up and followed out by investigation. The reeoar<sie 
of each would be drawn out ; and men would learn the command of thair 
powers, and the manner of keeping their position in society. The mfM j 
accomplished minds would give a tone to the others ; roughoeas and pejoo*' 
liarities of manners would be rubbed off, and each would feel thai iMi #m 
not solitary and unconnected, but a member of an impoi'tant "Mh^, WlMR 
men of common interests meet together, the topics which oonceni tb^tHi 
most nearly roust engage a share of their attention. If tHeiecA tiiUJ 
grievance it will assume a distinct shape by discussion, and tM AMA.^^ 
way of redress ; if any impravement of condition be praotioaMi^ t'Mr 
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nt ooDMderation will be most likely to effect it. All this tending to 
ke them feel their own rights and strength must also ensure greater 
lideration from society. The sagacity of the Prussian Government, so 
kiDgly displayed in its organization of public education, makes the 
\itmost use of this principle of ansociation. The Oonferencefi of School- 
'masters, without coercive interference, which would deprive them of 
Vtheir chief advantages, are promoted and encouraged by every means 
'in its power.** "We will add a few extracts from the published mmutes of 
» the United States National Teachers* Association, to show what considera- 
I tion it receives at the hands of the citizens of the adjoining Republic. In 
the first annual report we have: " A. J. Ridcoff, Esq., City Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati, in a whole-souled address, gave the Association a hearty 
welcome to the Queen City of the West. Teachers of the East and West 
had met in Cincinnati, the midway point, to greet each other for the first 
time, and express the hope that the results of the convention would prove 
beneficial alike to delgates and to the communtiy. He regarded the orga- 
nization of the National Teachers' Association, as the enunciation of the 
^ educational idea of the age." "Rev. Anson Smyth of Columbus, State 
Commissioner of Schools for Ohio, followed Mr. Rickoff, and in the name of 
' the people of Ohio welcomed the Association to the Buckeye State, and 
congratulated the Association on the glorious future of tiie cause of educa- 
tion, and the large and important field of usefulness before the Association. 
President Richards responded to the addresses of Messrs. Ricitoff and 
Smyth, thanking them for their courtesy and cordial sympathy in the 
^ objects of the Association." This, its first annual meeting, was held August 
1868; in 1859 it met at Washington, D. C, and in 1860 at Buffalo. We 
copy from the minutes of 1869, ** Z. Richards, Esq., of Washington, intro- 
duced to the Association his Honor J. Q. Berret, Mayor of Washington, 
who, in an eloquent address dilated on the general educational interest? of 
the country, and the character of the teachers. His Honor concluded by 
giving the Association a hearty welcome to the hospitalities of the city. 
S. Torke AtLee, Esq., was next introduced on behalf of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the city, and gave a cordial greeting to the Association, expressing 
f reat interest in its objects, and sympathy and co-operation in its labours. 
The President responded to the welcome of the address of his Honor the 
Mayor, and the greeting of Mr. AtLee, thanking them for their reception 
of and interest in the Association so heartily tendered. ♦ • • The 
hour having arrived that had been named by the President of the United 
States in which he would receive the members of the ^Association in the 
Executive Mansion, the Association adjourned in order to make tli e call. Tlie 
Association, then, in a body, repaired to the White House, and were ushered 
into the East Rdbm. On the entrance of his Excellency, Mr. Rickoff, the 
President of the Association, and his lady, advanced to meet him, and, on 
being introduced, addressed him on behalf of the Association, expressing 
the great pleasure all feel in paying their respects to the Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic, and expressing the hope of his sympathy in the educational 
reforms of the day. His Excellency, iu reply, expressed the great pleasure 
he felt in receiving this visit from the Association. To the teacher he 
accorded all honour. The only safeguard for the country, he remarked, 
is education founded upon the principles of pure Christianity and true 
religion. Without religion there can be no prosperity, no liberty, no 
adyancement in real knowledge. After wishing the Association great 
success and prosperity, his Excellency was introduced to the several 
members of the Association present. In 1860 it was welcomed to the 
City of Buffiedo by Mayor Alberger. 

Fellow Teachers, with you it remains to say whether we shall make use 
of this principle of association, for the advancement of the cause of educa* 
tion in our land, and for the improvement of our profession. Let us not be 
slow to move — the work is yoluntary — let us show to our fellow-citizens 
that the work of educating and training which they have committed to us, 
has not fallen into unworthy hands. Let us show that we are engaged 
earnestly in our work, and willing to benefit by all the aids within our 
reach. Teachers of Canada, let us show that we appreciate the advantages 
which as a class we enjoy, and now that we are called upon to ady^nce our 
country's good that we will not be remiss. All teachers and Local Super- 
intendents are respectfully solicited to exert themselves in endeavouring to 
assemble the teachers of their respective Towns, Cities, Townships or 
Counties, to appoint delegates io attend the preliminary meeting to be held 
in the Court House, Toronto, on the 26th Jany., 1861, at 11 o'clock, A.M , 
•nd in the event of failing to induce the teachers of their respective Town, 
City, Township or County to appoint delegates, we hope they will attend 
themselves. All teachers, whetner delegates or not, are most cordially 
inyited to attend the above meeting. 

All communications in reference to this circular to bo addressed to the 
Secretary, and prepaid. 

The press of Canada will confer a favour on the County of Tork Teachers* 
^Association and the profession generally, by noting the objects, place, and 
time, of the preliminary meeting mentioned in the above circular. 

Tmstees who may receive this will please forward it to the teacher with- 
out delay. 
^ By order of the Committee, 

WM. HENRY IRWIN, Chairman. 
i ROBERT ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

jPounty of York, Newmarket, 

; December, 1860. County of York. 

• The following is a copy of the constitution of the U. S. NaUonal Teacher ff 



PBVAVBLI. 

" To elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of popular education in the United 
States, we, whose names are subjoined, agree to adopt the following 
ooNSTirnTioir. 

'* Article 1. Name. — This Association shall be styled the "National 
Teachers' Association." 

** Art. II. Members, — Any gentleman who is regularly ooenpied in 
teaching in a public or private elementary school, common school, high 
school, academy or scientific school, colleee or university, or who is regular- 
ly employed as a private tutor, as the editor of an educational journal, or 
as a superintendent of schools, shall be eligible to membership. 

Application for admission to membership shall be made, or referred to 
the Board of Directors, or such committee of their own number as they 
shall appoint ; and all who may be recommended by them, and accepted 
by a majority yote of the members present, shall bo entitled to the priyi- 
le^es of the Association, upon paying Two Dollars and signing this Con> 
stftution. 

Upon the recommendation of the Board of Directors, gentlemen may be 
elected as Honorary Members by two-thirds of the members present, and as 
such shall have all the rights of Regular Members, except tnose of yoting 
and holding office. 

Ladies engaged in teaching may, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Directors, become Honorary Members, and shill thereby possess the right 
of presenting, in the form of written essays (to be read by the Secretaiy 
or any other member whom they may select,) their yiews upon the subject 
assis^ned for discussion. 

Whenever a member of this Association shall abandon the profesdon of 
teaching or the business of editing an educational jonmal, or of so[|erintend- 
In^ schools, he shall cease to be a member. 

If one member shall be charged by another with immoral or dishonoor' 
able conduct, the charge shall oe refeiTcd to the Board of Directors, or 
such a committee as they shall appoint, and if the charge shall be snstuned 
by them, and afterwards by two-thirds of the members present at a regular 
meeting of the Association, the person so charged shaU forfeit his mem- 
bership. 

There shall be an Annual Fee of One Dollar. If any one shall omit pay- 
ing his fee for four years, his connection with the Association shall cease. 

A person eligible to membership, may become a Life Member by paying, 
at once, Ten Dollars. 

Art. III. Q2^cer<.-— The Officers of this Association shall be a President, 
twelve Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and one Counsellor for 
each State, District, or Territory represented in the Association. These 
officera, all of whom shall be elected by ballot, a majority of the yotes 
cast being necessary for a choice, shall constitute the Board of Directors, 
and shall have power to appoint such committees from their own number 
. as they shall deem expedient 

Th% President shall preside at all meetings of the Association and of the 
Board of Directors, and shall perform such other duties, and enjoy snch 

ftrivileges as by custom deyolye upon and are enjoyed by a presiding officer, 
n his absence, the first Vice-President in order who is present, shall pre- 
side ; and in the absence of all the Vice-Presidents, a pro-tempore cmdr- 
man shall be appointed on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 

The Secretary shall keep a full and just record of the proceedings of 
the Association and of the Board of Directors *, shall notify each member 
of the Association or Board ; shall conduct such correspondence as the 
Directors may assign ; and shall have his records present at all meetings of 
the Association and of the Board of Directors. In his absence a Secretary 
pro tempore may be appointed. 

The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe keeping all moneys paid to 
the Association ; shall expend the same in accordance with the yotes of the 
Directors or of the Association ; and shall keep an exact account of his 
receipts and expenditures, with youchers for the latter, which account he 
shall render to the Board of Directors prior to each regular meeting of the 
Association ; he shall also present an abstract thereof to the AssociatioD. 
The Treasurer shall give such bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties 
as may be required by the Board of Directors. 

The Counsellor shall have equal power with the other Direetors in per- 
forming the duties belonging to the Board. 

The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in their own 
body ; shall have in charge the general interests of the Association ; shall 
make all necessary arrangements for its meeting ; and shall do all in their 
power to render it a useful and honourable institution. 

<* Art. IV. Meetings. — A meeting shall be held in August, 1858, after 
which the regular meetings shall be held annually. The place and the 
precise time of meeting shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

The Board of Directors shall hold their Re^ar Meetings at the place 
and two hours before the time of the assembling of the Association, and 
immediately after the adjournment of the same. Special meetings may be 
held at such other times and places as the Board or the President shall 
determine. 

** Art. V. Bv'Laws, — By-laws, not inconsistent with this Oonstitntion, 
may be adopted by a two thirds yote of the Association. 

^ Art. VI. Amendments. — ^Thia Constitution may be altered or amended 
at a regular meeting, by the unanimous yote of the members present ; or 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present, providing that the alteration 
or amendment have been substantially proposed at a preyioos regolar 
meeting." 

Xho foregoing is a true copy of the Constitution. 

J. W. BULKLEY, SecreUiy. 
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MUNIFICENT GIFT OF A FEEE LIBEAfiT AND 
MUSEUM IN LIVBBPOOL. 

Bt Wiluam Bbown, Esq., M.P., a Livbbipooi. Msbobulnt. 

One of tho«6 splendid gifts to the public^ for which the 
Merchant Princes of England have become so very justly 
famous, baa just been made to the city of Liverpool, by 
William Brown, Bsq«, M.P. for South Lancashire, and senior 
partner in the mercantile firm of Messrs- Brown, Shipley, & Co. 
The gift in this instance consists of a magnifieent Fbbs Publio 
LiBBABT Aim MtrsBiTM, eorected by Mr. Brown at a cost of 
£40,000 sterling, or $200,000, and presented to the city, with 
fitting ceremonies, on the 17th October. In sise and archi- 
tectural style thie building was designed to be a fitting com- 
panion, as it is a close neighbour, to the noble Hall of St. 
Gboige^ of which Lirerpool is so justly proud. From iiie 
London ^Bmes we make the following extracts descriptive of the 
building and of the inauguration ceremonies. 

DBSCsipnoir ov chs sriLDnre itbvls. 

This edifice, in connexion with which an extended series of 
festivities and displays has been observed, is a very elegant as 
well as an extensive and commodious building. It is placed 
on the north side of ShaVs-brow, in dose proximity with the 
north end of St. G^eorge's Hall, and on a level correspondiug 
with the general features of that strocture. Externally its 
principal front consists of a hexa-style portico of Corinthian 
architecture, surmounted by a pediment. At each side of the 
ceotral poitieo ihetre ia a wing. Interioriy tbe chief arehi* 



tectural feature of the edifice is a noble central hall, entering^ 
from a vestibule of moderate dimensions and taatelul deeorft- 
tion. The hall spoken of is 96 feet long by 55 feet wide, and 
70 feet high. This hall is divided into two portions in its 
height by a gallery, on the front of which a handficwue atone 
balustrade extends completely round the hflH. The ceiling, 
which is richly ornamented, is pierced by three square apeir* 
tures filled with ground glaaa^ which tranatrnt a oopioua «afyply 
of graduated light, flirther augmented by the light of seven 
large windows on the east and west sides of the hallj so high . 
as to be almost top lights in all cases. The lowef fkKrtiOtt of 
this fine hatt it is pr oposed still further to enrich by the intro- 
auccnnr TJT scacuary. 1X& upper pdr6on,~~CT galieiy^ isto Be 

appropriated to tbe pnrptytfmi of a pioturv gallory, £ot ^luok 

its mellowed light and great extent admirably fit it. Access 
to this gallery is obtained by a beautafuUy-Arranged staireaie, 
which in itself constitutes an important and pleasing archi- 
tecture feature of this principal portion of the whole edifice^ 
The aspect of this arrangement is at onee xieh and saMsiictoryi 
the varied lines of which it is composed being suffieientiy com- 
plex to produce richness without in any degree suggesting the 
idea of being crowded. Aj^ a whole, ^s hall and itB eomph^ 
mentary portions — the hall and the staircase— togetlier with 
their numerous columns, long straight lines, and ahaiply eoo^ 
fiioting curves* form an architectural combination of gre^t and 
varied beauty, happily adapted to a variety of purposes, both 
ornamental and useful. 

The wing portions of the edifice contains the really worldng 
or practically useful Q>partiSLQnt^ of the institutioxi. The right 
hand, or eaatem, part of the building is devoted exclusively 1^ 
tho purposes of the library ; the left;, or west, to thpse of the 
museum. The leading feature of the ibirmer is a Itfgv and 
commodtoos reading-room 108 feet long, 4r9 fi^t wide, ahd Sif 
feet high in the ceiling. This is completely and oopionaly 
lighted from the ceiling. To the soutb^east of this is a ^ re^ 
rence " reading-room, in which books of a more valuable claas 
may be consulted. This room is 40 feet long by 28 leet wide. 
Both of these readin^rooms have immediate and private com- 
munications with the general library, an apartment 73 feet long 
by 28 feet wide. These last-named apairtments ara on the 
first fioor, and a repetition of similar apartments on the second 
fioor. The museum portion of the building consists of numer- 
ous apartments for the reception and display of objects of 
natural history. 
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An mterwting feature of the miueimi deporianent consiBtB of the 
wg^eufOM hall, devoted to the pTirpoaeB of a Polytechnic gidlery, or 
mnaeum of practical mechanical science. This is 86 feet long, by 
60 feet wide, and 60 feet high. It is divided into three heights by 
tjro gaUeries, which completely encircle the halL It is lighted from 
the roof, and presents a fight and elegant, as well as an appropriately 
open, aspect. Besides the apartments specified, there are also dass 
and committee-rooms, and a commodious lecture-room, and the 
basement is arranged to be applied in supplement of the whola 
The building has cost somewhere about £40,000. The foundation 
•tone of the building was laid with peat pomp on the 15th April, 
1868^ and snoh has been the enersy with which the operations have 
been conducted^ that now, in a little more than two years and a 
quarter, the edifice has been most creditably completed. 

OOVTXVTB or THB XJBBA.RT ASD UVSXUU. 

1^ Hbmy books have been purchased by the Library Committee 
of the Town Ooundl, and paid for out of a rate imposed, with their 
own consent, on the inhabitants of the town. The collection of 
books amounts to upwards of 40,000 volumes, of which many are 
Talnable and standard works ; and it is rapi^y increasing in the 
number and unportance of the works which it contains. The museum 
eoDAsts oluefly of an admirably preserved collection of objects of 
natmfal history, bequeathed to the town by the late Earl of Derby, 
to which, however, valuable additions have since been made, partly 
as piuohases and partly as donations. The two institutions have 
now been umted through the princely liberaUty of Mr. William 
Brown, whose name will be honourably associated with the public 
benemotora of his country. 

At a meeti^ of the working classes preparatory to the presenta- 
tion of the Free Library and Museum, the foUowing address was 
presented to Mr. Brown:—" Sir,— On behalf of the working men 
of Liverpool we respectfully present for your acceptance—First, a 
sOver shield bearing upon it a view of that temple of civilisation 
which you so generously purpose handing over to your townsmen 
to-morrow ; Second, we hand you a dock, which, while it chronicles 
the px)gr«aa of tune, will, we feel assured, never indicate that hour 
in which Hbe name of William Brown wiU cease to be held in reve- 
reotial estunation. These emblems will not, we trust, be estimated 
with r^erence to their intrinsic worth, but as an indication of the 
gratitude to which we feel vou are so lustlv at^+^+i^^ Wo >»nno 
that Uie mstitation wili confer upon the town all those intellectual 



— 1 haamtunMo »< i - v w tt ti ^wi wMoh i* has been your object to secure ; 
and dwire that you may be apared among us for many years to wit- 
ness the fnnts resulting from your own good works. " Inscription— 
"This testimonial, the result of a smaU subscription collected by 
ti^ working men of Liverpool, was presented to William Brown, 
Esq., on the occasion of the opening of the Free Library, as an 
earnest of their grateful and sincere appreciation of his magnificent 
gift to the town to which they belong." 

CBKBXOVXBS 01 THB TWAVOTTSULTtOtr 01 THB IBSB UBlliJlY. 

The prooeedinfls connected with the inauguration of the Liverpool 
Free Library and Museum tookphwje, Oct 18th., commencing wi^a 
lev6e UK the Town-hall, at 10 o'clock a.m. Here the distinguished 
visitors and other parties invited to take part in the ceremomal, as- 
semble dto meet Mr. Brown. A joint address was presented toMr 
Brown from the Architectural and Archsdologiod Society, the Chy- 
miste' Association, the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, and the Polytechnic Society ' 
and an address from the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. While 
such was the pre-arranged order of proceeding among the authori- 
ties and learned bodies connected with the town, the inhabitants at 
^■W* wem na^htfm^ifforeat nor inacti va partioipatoni in tho goneral 
rejQunng which evidentiy pervaded the minds of all ranks. All the 
chief streets m the town were decorated with flags and festoons, and 
those streets through which a procession which had been detemined 
^.'^,*** P^ were bedecked in the manner stated to an extent 
which almMt bordwed on prodigaUty. By a tacit understendinir, 
busineas of every kmd which could be dispensed witii, without 
dhrect Public detinment, was suspended, the shops were closed 
tiiroughout tile day, andaU classes paid homageto&e occasion by 
holding a hobday. ^ 

A procesmon was formed for the purpose of escorting his worship 
tiid l^yor to tiie new hbrarjr m Shaw's-brow, where, ^ representa- 
tive of the town, he was to be presented formaUy with the deed of 
conveyance by which Mr. Brown was to transfer the entire property 
m the noble edifice to the pubKc of Liverpool This procession 
consisted of a stoong brigade of the Fire PoKce, boys from the 
•diool £n|^ Conway, and seamen from Her Majesty's shin 
MajMtic. These were foUowed by between 3,000 and 4,000 men of 
^eVolnntewO^ To these succeeded tiie boys in miiform from 
^ Itoyal Listitution, industrial schools, Orphan Asylum, Bluecoat 
Schod, and Liverpool Institute. These were foUowed by tiie I 



magistrates, Judges of the County Court, Town Cotmdllora, Alder- 
men, regalia and officers of the Corporation, an open carriage and four, 
containii]« the Mayor, the Recorder, Mr. W. Brown, and his 
brother Mr. J. Brown ; the Mayor's Stete carriage, containing the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, the Archdeacon of Liverpool, the Rector 
of Liverpool, and the Town-deriL; the Mayor's chariot; invited 
g^esto in open carriages ; the clergy and ministers of all denomina- 
tions, deputations who have presented addresses, members of literary 
and scientific institutions, commercial associations, townsmen 
generally, police. The line of procession fixed on was an extensive 
one, and the windows on both sides of the street through which it 
passed were densely filled by el^gantiy attired ladies, who waved 
their handkerchiefs. At numerous points throughout the line Lord 
Broug^iam and Mr. Brown were loudly cheered, as were also the 
Collegiate Cadet Corps and the other groups of sdioolboys, who 
seemed especial favourities of the ladies. After completing the 
circuit prescribed for it, the procession halted in front of the new 
library. 

VBMSMXTATIOJK BPBSOE BT THB DOBOB. 

An immense concourse ofpeople assembled in tiie neighboiir- 
hood of the new building. When Mr. Brown, acooftipanieaby the 
mayor, made his Mypearanoe on the pli^focm erected in fnmt of the 
building, cheer ana cheer greeted him, the applause was again and 
again renewed, and the most enthusiastic demonstrations of acknow- 
ledgment were tendered to the donor of the handsome structure on 
which he stood. The acclamations of the people having subsLddd, 
Mr. Brown said, — Mr. Mayor, my lords, ladies, and gentiemen ; 
When I look around and see the immense assembly that have met to 
celebrate the opening of the free library and museum this day, it ia 
a most gratifying spectacle. It shows the deep interest that is taken 
by the public in the provision that is made for putting invaluable 
treasures within the reach of those who have not the means of pro- 
viding libraries for themselves. Although it was not contemplated 
by me when this building was commenced that ite usefulness could 
be extended further than the library and museum, fortunately it is 
not now limited to those objects alone. The five learned societies df 
this town have applied for such accomodation within tiiese walls aa 
will from time to time enable them to bring forward for inspection 
such models and new inventions and discoveries in the arts and 

public notice and useful for ins^otion. Having the co-operation 
of these gentiemen under the same roof with the libraiy and museum 
will add to the value and usefulness of these establishments, not 
only to the present, but to future generations. All gentiemen who 
visited the library when in Duke-stieet must have been struck with 
the large and constant attendance that they found there of our hard- 
working and industrial c1 asses in confined and badly ventilated 
rooms. It created the necessity of providing for them more ample 
and better accommodation, which tins building will for a time afford. 
But I look upon it as merely the nucleus of much larger premisee 
that will be required to furnish the necessary accommodation, as the 
taste for reading is happily on the increase. By an Act of Parlia- 
ment we are able to collect about £6,000 per annum for the support 
of the botanic gardens, the library, and museum — I should rather 
say the libraries, for there are two circulating libraries connected 
with this centre. And the books that are call^ for at those estab- 
lishments are about 13,000 volumes per week. Our whole stodL at 
present is about 36,000 volumes, but provision is made for 120,000. 
And it is pleasing to observe that the class of books that are called 
for is bec^ning of a higher standard and calculated to afibrd instruc- 
tion. It is very honourable to the readers that the books are taken 
care of and regularly returned. There is scarcely an exception to 
this rule. Considering that this is one of the largest shipping porta 
in the world, and that we have vessels trading to every piurt of the 
earth, there are great opportunities for adding to the museum much 
that is valuable. Collections made by masters of vessels and other 
gentiemen are frequently lost to the pubHc for want of suitable 
places of safety to keep and preserve tiiem. The town is greatly 
mdebted to Lord Derby for the large and valuable collection of 
subjects of natural histoi^ which he has presented to it ; and it ia a 
source of great gratification to me that i^e museiun is united with 
the library xmder this roof. I should also mention that a very useful 
appropriation has been made, for the present at least, of a part of 
the basement story, which could not be made available for either the 
libraiy or museum, and which does not in the least interfere with 
either. It is used as a place of deposit for the carbines of two 
companies of artillery volunteers, and also to teach tiie men their 
drill. These will instruct the men to handle those weapons to defend 
this library and other institutions of our country, should ever our 
soil be desecrated by a foreign foe. By the library we sh^ be 
enlightened and informed how the various nations of the ear^^ are 
governed, and every man who thinks at all will be convinced thi^ 
our constitutional Ck>vemment is the best in the world, and thaf 
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when danger looms in the distance it is our duty to ourselves, oup 
country, and our Queen, to be prepared to meet it. I have been 
looking forward for some time to the present oocarion, when every- 
thing connected with this establishment would be pUidbd under the 
parental care of thp corporation. That day has arxived, and I have 
now tiie satisfaction of proclaiming that the library and the museimi 
ave open to my fellow-townsmen and others, be their religion or 
politics what they may. This is the neutral ground. To see this 
building consecrated to public good is most gratifying to me, and 
oonsummates my utmost wishes and desires. To you, Mr. Mayor, 
I now deliver it over, for the perpetual benefit of the public, and 
eqpedally my fellow-townsmen, earnestly wishing that prosperity, 
happiness, and every other blessing may attend you one and alL 

The Mayor said he considered it one of the highest honours which 
had devolved upon him during his mayoralty in taking part in the 
proceedings connected with the opening of the noble building which 
Mr. Brown had just presented to the town for the purposes of a free 
library and museum ; but he knew well that Mr. Brown required no 
thanks at their hands, for he had the far greater feeling of happi- 
ness in his own mind. His worship, after congratulating Mr. Brown 
and the town generally upon the completion of the noble institution, 
said he on behalf of the aldermen and burgesses accepted his princely 
gift ; and tendered him, as their official representative, a gold med^ 
which on one side bore a portrait of himself (Mr. Brown,) and on 
the other a view of the building. 

Mr. Brown having briefly acknowledged the present, 

Lord Brougham said that in the view of focts and deeds, words 
and eloquence were of no avail whatever. They had the greatest 
eloquence that man could boast in the fact and deed of Mr. Brown's 
gift, not only to Liverpool, but to the world. 

Tie Bishop of Chester, said he would never shrink back from 
loining, even with the feeble power of his voice that day, in doing 
honour to William Brown for his munificent gift to the town ; and 
he could assure them his heart had been lifted up in prayer that the 
building might have God's blessing, and that it might fulfil every 
object of social improvement for which it was designed. He hoped 
whatever the workmg classes and others might read in that library, 
the books would have the e£bct of enlightening their minds with 
true knowledge, and foster in their hearts sentiments of humanity, 
patootaam, liberty, and obedience ; and that in this way it would be 
to come. "^ '^ 

Mr. James Brown, brother of the donor of the building, having 
briefly spoken, Lord Brougham said it was a testimony, in the first 
place, to the good government of the town, and in the next place to 
the police ; but, above all, it was a testimony to the people them- 
selves that 400,000 persons of all ranks and of aU ages had been 
gathered together, and without one single, not merely breach of the 
peace, but without one single word, or motion, or sign of discontent 
or ill-humour. He had seen many multitudes— he would not call 
them mobs (a laugh>— but he had seen many multitudes in his time, 
but sudi a sight of order and propriety, of good feeling and good 
manners, as he had witnessed in Liverpool he had never seen in his 
life. 

The Rev. Dr. Baffies announced that the Local Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society had agreed to present to the 
institution a copy of each of the translations of the Scriptures. 

Mr. William Ewart, M.P., said that was a proud day for Liver- 
poj^ to see opened that magnificent building, which, if properly 
used, would have a permanent civilizing and christianizing effect 
upon the community. It would scatter the blessings of peace and 
reliffiou ; and in what place could peace and religion more naturally 
abide than in a great commercial community ? 

Sir B. PtoI, M.P., who was passing through the town, and who 
was observed among the spectators, said he had witnessed the cere- 
monies of that day with intense satisfaction and admiration for the 
oharscter of Mr. Brown. He could conceive nothing more noble 
and nothing more honourable on the part of a citizen of this country 
than to find himself the subject of so much well-merited applause 
from his fellow-countrymen. Recollect this was a period when 
individuals were gaining distinctions in different parts of the world 
by the force of aims and military genius ; but no distinction or 
renown was more honourable than that of a citizen who devoted a 
large portion of his fortune to promote the social well-being of his 
fellow-townsmen. He hoped this great institution, dedicated to the 
welfsre of the commercial metropolis of England— to the welfare 
especially of the humbler classes of the district, would tend to pro- 
mote their hfq)pinees and social well-bcdng. 

KAHQUIT nr ST. eBOBAB'B HAXL. 

In the evening a ^rand banquet was given in St. (George's hall in 
honour of the occasion, his worship the Mayor occupying the chair. 
It was attended by about 860 individuals, and among those present 
at this banquet, which presented a beautiful coup cPceO, were Mr. 



William Brown, Lord Brougham, the Earl of Huntingdon, Lord 
Stanley, the Bishop of Chester, Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, Sir James 
E. Tennant, the Hon. Algernon Egerton, &o. There were also 
about 160 ladies present. 

The usual loyiJ and constitutional toasts having been proposed 
from the chair, and didy honoured. 

The Mayor said the next toast on the list was one which he feU 
peculiar pleasure in propoong. It was that of the health of the 
rem)ected guest of the evening. (Cheers.) The town of livmool 
had that day received from Mr. Brown a gift which in tiie anmak of 
the town was unequalled in munificence. Qifts were of various 
kinds, and in general these are more or leas estimated in value by 
the benefits they will confer on the community. Received in this 
light, we prize highly, and are entitied to prize highly, the wisdom 
and liberality of that gift which will to all time associate the name 
of William Brown witii the most 'liberal benefactors of our town. 
(Cheers.) It is, continued his worship, atonoe my do^ and my 
pleasing privilege, to inaugurate this evening the maxble statue 
representation of Mr. Brown which now adorns this halL It, 1^ a 
happy adaptation of the sculptor's art, presents us with the likeness 
of that venerable and benevolent g&Memen. to whom we owe the 
occasion of our present meeting. It is not that we of the present 
generation require to be provid^ with his likeness that is engraven 
on our hearts (cheersV— but it is desirable that we should be able to 
transmit to our chiloren and our children's children a faithful like* 
ness of their fathers' friend. (Loud and long continued cheers.) 

THB DOHOS'S YIBW OV THB ViJiVB 07 PUBLIC T.TinUaTWS. 

Mr. Brown, on rising was received with deafening cheers, which 
continued for some tima On silence bein^ restored he proceeded to 
say, — ^I have looked forward with some solicitude to the period when 
we should be able to open the t'ree Library and Museum, and I 
assure you it has given me very great pleasure this morning that my 
wishes have been fully consummated in my being able to hand it 
over to my friend, our worthy Mayor, to be placed in the hands of 
the corporation, a permanent body, which secures to it the advan- 
tages of the management and control in perpetuity of gentiemen 
whom my fellow-townsmen from time to time are pleased to elect 
for the superintendence and regulation of our local afiuors. Although 
it is impossible for me to feel otherwise than gratified at the general 



in which Providence has placed me in this increasinff and prosperous 
community, I have done nothing muro Uiau whmk I Qwundax-ea my 
duty in giving assistance to build the museum and library. When 
the representatives of my fellow-citizens deemed it right to ask me 
to sit for my portrait, and that marble statue now presented to your 
view, and when numerous addresses were presented to me from 
various literary, scientific, religious, scholastic, and other learned 
societies, so totally unexpected and mnlooked for, they were really 
ahnost enough to turn my head. I, however, trust and hope that I 
have had ballast enough to maintain my equilibrium, and that those 
honoura have neither made me presumptuous nor vain. Although 
my mind is not stored with that literary lore which is possessed by 
many of the noblemen and gentiemen present, and although I have 
not the tact, the talent, nor the memory to bring forward suchaigm- 
ments and illustrations as will impress upon the minds of all the 
inestimable value of knowledge, I, nevertheless, feel strongly that 
the cultivation of our intellects by every means in our power con- 
tributes to our happiness and makes us more respected and more useful 
to those around us. Idleness is the greatest misfortune that can be&l 
any man ; but those who are fond of reading, if they have no other 
punuit, never can be idle. We ouffht to encourage boys to read 
well-selected, moral, and ft -rmigitig books. It is of much importance, 
as it leads tham to look ix^ biography^ travels, aud hiotoxy, and pftves 
the way to a taste for the arts and sciences, every step in which gives 
pleasure and prevents listiessness and idleness. The want of invig- 
orating and rational amusements at proper seasons, and useful 
employment, too frequently leads to immoral and vicious pursuits, 
and I think we must all feel that a well-selected library aids in pre>- 
venting these evils. No matter in what position in life a man's lot 
is cast, the better informed he is the more he is respected, and the 
more he influences the circle around him. What would the power 
and social position of England be without our commerce 1 Where 
would commerce be without some knowledge of political economy, 
the aid of the chemist, the botanist, the mecttianic, the engineer, and 
othen, who, . with persevering industry, cultivate the arts and 
sciences? Civilization is greatiy indebted to those gentiemen. 
Without their aid we should be little better than the untutored 
Indian, who lives from day to day on the precarious resources of the 
forest, and who knows nothing of the comforts and conveniences of 
a civilized life. When I had the honour of addressing you in this 
hall, on the day of laying tiie foundation stone of the libraiy, I 
expected we were on l^e eve, through the means of the Atlantic 
telegraph and science, of being brought into hourly communication 
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wiih th« Ww^^m World. The problam Jbas been solved, whioh is 
iA UNipavduit fMf^ of oof himiig sant uaesages 2,800 viiles thxoufl)i 
Urn JUtofcia Oooao, as 300 oonuaimioations ware made betweeia tbe 
New and Old World by the servants of the oompany, before the 
qebK te^ ^SKwe qa«S0 or other, was so injuited that it ersduelly 
ceased to speak. I still hope, as experunentsaee being made b^ the 
ilpilied tatovts of Asieiiea and Europe^ we nugr soon find a oable 
that w»U mm^ the duty it has to perform, aod enable us to oommu- 
iliofi^ i^th ouar tmnsuklantio friends as rapidly as we do with those 
i|^ l4wdoii or Sldinbiugh. Every day is Ininging to light some new 
dweeweiT; Had we possessed the knowledge fifty years ago, which 
gaeVM^xts have now acquired, many bitter disappointments would 
Mife mm peevented, and much tresMsurehave be^ saved, in looking 
lbir^eQi4, and other Hoijierals where none are to be found. I am son- 
gqm^ that the library and museum, from the valuable works wbich 
inil he iound thi»e, will oontein information that will prevent nmch 
IfM a£ Umn ««id jvuwiy of these disappointments to our thoughfni 
SMd inquifiiig people, as there they will have an opportuni^ of 
mf efriog to the A^^ifioation of aU existing patents, and more or less 
inlonnaldcft ot> eveiy subject interesting to mankind. And the five 
litenniy av4lBimota£^ eodaties, which have grafted on the museum in 
1jiM»imNnie ol its eipeetiop, cannot fail to turn to the beet account the 
kivvirledga th»t is eontawed within its walls. 

1:H|I aJSOBSBITT AJBTD JOiTAKTJk^eJi OV BPVOATIOir. 

The great aAvnntage of edneation is shown in every movement of 
our lives. QflELoers of the army and militia, whose duty it is to 
inopeot the drilling of uneducated recruits, are very much struck 
WH^i the rapid p r o gress that educated volunteers haTe made in the 
knowledge of their duties in so short a period. The time has 
happOy gone by when it was coniddeTed dangerous to instruct the 
fteople. Ifothing is more satiefaetory than to see how knowledge 
cbables the labouring dasses to understand and appreciate the 
sivantages that iliey and their oountrr derive from improved 
machinery. The more we are instructed, the more we value the 
advantages we possess over every other nation, and the less we are 
ectposeoto any misunderstanding amoxig ourselves. Every day we 
tive w^ see the importance ol puttii^ within the reach of the masses 
the means of getting ixuitmction. fi is a most important element 
in securing to us l^e freedom of the press and of diseussion, and 

vince aU of ^ a^vaata^s pf a eenstitutional Govemment j I do not 
believe *Taiat mere ever was a period iii the history of this coimtry 
when we were a more united people, and more deiernuned to support 
the honour and dignity of the nation and the stability of the thxone, 
now pccupie^ by our virtuous and illustrious (^oeen, who sets a good 
example to eveiy crowned head in the world. Mr. Brown then 
proposed as a toast. ^' The House of Stanley,'' and in doing so 
enffessed hia regret that the head of that house, throu^ serious 
indlspOBition, was unaUe to be present. The toast was drusik with 
loud cheering* 

tt^sd Staoleyi in rising to respond to the toast, was hailed with 
lend Md eonianued applause. When silence was obtained he proceeded 
to sagr, that he f^ gc^ pleasure in returning thanks for the honour 
whieh'had been <ione to the house of which he was a member. If 
•^yftiif^ eoidd a<hi to the value of the oompliment it would be from 
the Garomnataoee of its having; beenproposed by a gentleman whose 
ptotid pwWio position all envied. He need not make his father's 
etetuM £or «|)sanee, for all knew the reason of that absence. HI as 
he had been, however, he could assure all present that no one felt 
nia» oordiaUy in sympaijiy with the objects of this meeting, or with 
meiDe ooidiattty ap|^auded the purpose for which Mr. Brown had devo- 
tad hin <»«—^*>a-^01ie<MM.) Long before the subject of a public library 
wae mooted^ and while the latu Lord I>erby was busied in collecting 
spMmeis of xiatoral histoory, which in their collected form now held 
a 'plaee itL the buildjng, Uie gift of which to the public they had 
ii^Qgnxated that day, it had been a subject of deep consideration 
and. of OQcdial agreement between him and his immediate successor 
aa to ita immediate destination. Both had agreed that no place 
w«a so fully entitled to the advantages to be derived from such a 
coUaetsoa as the town of Liverpool, to which the House of Stanley 
omd so mpohu The carrying out of the intentions connected with 
thift instktiitkm in its fullest extent had devolved on others, and 
ha waa proud to find that it had devolved on one of Liverpool's 



hftd no ehaooe whatever ol having a mixed eanatitation whidh we«dd 
preserve the liberties of tiie people. 

The Mayor hen sntimaied wit a daDatioa towards the lilnncy 
had hma received fnoniL Mr. Joseph Shipley, apartoMrof Mr. Broiwii, 
to tibe extent of £1^000. (Cheeos.) 

Other toaats fc^lewed, and at ^ we hour tiie party broke up^ 



ifr. Bag^y, M.P., prefMSad a« a toast <<The House of Lords 
ami Lord Brougham." 

tiord Broug^iam, on rising, was reoerved with a perfect storm of 
cheers and applause. On its subsidence his Lordriiip proceeded to 
say he felt fully persuaded of the absolute necessity of the House 
of Lords as a means of maintaining that form of govemment under 
which alone true liberty can be enjoyed. Some parties complained 
of the aristocracy ; hi& belief was that without the aristocnuoy we t 



II. HAEVARB OOLLEaE ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

In November laat a very fine Zooiogioai Museum (wfaidi originated 
with Professor Agaeaie) of Harvard University, was opened at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, with appropriate eeremoniea. From a 
Boston paper, kindljr forwerded to usy we make the ioBoiiii^ ox- 
tracts relating to the interesting event : 

cnunTMSTurcBB covitsctxd with tbb roxTimnro or thi Htmtrv, 

As a preliminary we aaLect from Proleaaor Agaasu's stsBtement 
remrding the founding of the museum^ the folUowing. He eaya : 

When I cameto this ooimtzy in 1846, I had no thou^t of etayiiqf 
here. I had come upon an invitation of Mr. John A. LoweU, to 
deliver a oourae of lectures before the Lowell Institute. I had 
taken leave for a year and a half from the oollege of Houehatel^ 
with which I was then connected, and it had pleased the King ol 
Prussia^ at that time Prince of Neuehatel, to grant me tixe meaM 
for a scientific explOTation of some parts (^ ttiis eoniinent I had 
not been much more than a year here^ when the oonvuhDoiui which 
disturbed Europe led me to consider s^rioasly how far it wenld ba 
advisable for me to return to my native country, or to prolimg my 
stay in America. While I was hesitating, the late fiononrahle 
Abbott Lawrence one day called upon me, and exphnned to me 
coofidentiaUy his pla«a req[>ecting the fouadatSon of a Bcisntifio 
School in Csunbridge, relating that it would be an additional neaaoti 
ior him immediately to carry out his intentioEL if I should aeoept a 
professorship in that s^ooL I did not feel at liberiy to decide 
before having obtained a regular discharge frcMu the Oollege w^ 
which I had been eonaected for fifteen years. This was, fa owevot. 
granted in the most considerate manner, and in the ^nring term m. 
I&i8 I entered upon my duties as Professor of the Scientific MmcA 
— a post which I still hold. 

America was the offer to me by the Supenntendent of the United 
States Coast Survey, to avail myself of the facilities affocded by ^e 
different parties oanying on the work of tiie survey, to visit in 
person the coast and collect the aniinaki living along our ahovecy 
with most accurate indications respecting the nature of the botioni 
on which they are found, the depth at which they occur, uid otiier 
information for which naturalists sigh, without having f i w oettt 
means of obtaining them. To these fsdhMea I owe part of tibu 
most valuable information I have been aMe to obtain in my liiei 

Placed as I was at the head of a new deparianent of puttie educa- 
tion, I had now to make the necessary ooUectiona for my instmotioii, 
as none existed in the Univeraiiy ; and during my vacations I visited 
successively, for that purpose, oiur Southern and Western States, 
deUveriug lectures on my way to defray the expenses necessary to 
make extensive coUeotions, which to me were ^evf heavy, aa I never 
had any thing but whab I earn from year to year. 

In 1852 the Trea«nirer of Harvard College obtained by private 
subscription the sum of |12,00U, aflaonnting to the ^Mnses I had 
thus far incurred, to secure as propeorty for the University ^M 
collections I had brought together. With these new means at my 
command and some additions^ obtained in the same way as in f onaer 
years, I have gone on ealargmg the CK^eetioa until, by a snefieesion 
of fortunate eiroumstances, a movement was started to found a 
publie museum. 

Nearly two years ago Mr. William Gray preaeated to our Uuivep- 
sii7 the sum of |50,aO(>, left by Ms un<de, the late Hon. Fnme» 0. 
Gray, to found a Museum of Comparative Zoology, without deter^ 
mining the institution to whioh it should he granted, but leaving to 
his executor the final disposition of his generous bequest. Wctii sueh 
a basis of operations it was at once p&in that the usefokiess of the 
Museum of the University should be eataided beyond what had been 
thus far contemplated, and tiiat perhaps a great establndiment might 
be founded, if the public in general could he interested in it. Wilh 
this impreasion, a oommittee of gentlemen was formed at the 
suggestion of the committee annually appointed to examine the 
condition of the Scientific School, a»d in a surprisiM^y riiort thne 
the sum of $75,000 was raised by private oontributions, with ^le 
view of erecting a suitable building to receive and preserve the 
collections then on hand. 

A mmiifioent grant <^ |100,000 was also made by the Legmlatme 
in accordance wifch a recommendation of His Excellency, Governor 
Banks, inlnsmessage to tiie General Court Tlie nascent institution 
was thus endowed with |325,00(^ aadit beoame neceasaky toorganixe 
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» pemaiMnt body to aichii]iiiBt«r ite t^Bain, A Iew tvw paned to 
thaifc effbct by the LeguUtnre in the tcunmev seaakm of \BB^, ttod an 
ag r eem ant naviiig been entered upon witb tbe oovporetioa of the 
Univentty, the College oeded to the Boexd of Tnutees their ool- 
kotiomi and a nieoe of land of abont five acres upon wMdi to ereot 
HkM building of the Moaenm, reaenring to the P»>f easor of Zoology 
and Geology the administration of the (xdleotiona nnder ibe direction 
of aBpedal faoolty, while the whole became pablic property as 
an inoependent institution nnder the direction of the Board of 
TmatoeB. ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

WHAT A. SOOUOICAL XUSBUM SHOULD OOVTAni. 

I beg leave to make some remarks upon the organisation of 
mnsenms in general This is the more neceasary since, in many 
respects, onrs will differ essentially from all the others thns far com- 
pleted, and this difference wiU also explain the name it bears. A 
Zoological Mnseom should contain every thing relating to the 
history of the animal kingdom ; birt in practice and owing to the 
oiicomstanoes nnder whi(£ onr science nas reached its present 
condition. Zoological collections consist chiefly of adolt specimens 
of the ftTvtinn J* now living upon earth. The remains of extinct 
types found as fossils in the strata forming part of the crust of our 
C^obe, are generally collected separately and arranged by themselves, 
or kept in distinct museums, and even united with the geological 
and mineralogical cabinets. This should not be^ and every year 
makes it more urgent that the collections of fossils should be com- 
bined with those of the animalH now in existence, as they cannot be 
aocurate^ indentified without a direct comparison with one another. 
Some of the most mistaken views now prevailing in our science 
would long ago have been abandoned, did the great museums now 
«viM*ii[u r oon^kin such combined oolleetions of fossil and living 

• ^^ ♦ ♦ # 



commlsuos with sniiLAB KVSBum nr svbofs. 
I have often been asked how our museum now compares with 
similar institutions abroad ? To answer this (question with precision, 
I ma>y be allowed to sa^ a few words of the different kinds of eoolog- 
ioal museums now existing. In Europe every University has its 
scientific collections, genen3ly limited to the wants of the I^rofessanr 

in ii\xMr xtmixBan.,^ la/»fiiiHMi AnA ^tuxi^nm XIUUB^ -OS- IdfUL.fiZiensiVB 

and arranged with more or less care m proportion as the teachers 
themselves are more or less eminent in their scientific attainments. 
Besides these Univendty Museum, there are acieofcifio collections 
in most of the Urge <»bieBy the best of which ^re in those capitals 
which are at the same time the seats of Univeisitiesi as Berlin, Vienna 
tmd Munich, with which Frankfort may compete, though it has no 
Univeniiy. Abore all these stand the Jordin dee Plantes and the 
BfitLsh Museum, both eoaooomst of their extent and their aajentifio 
imiwrtaiioa. And yet it should not be ioiispotten that now and then 
private individuals have suooeeded, by an exduaive devotion to 
soBie one special sobjeel^ in makxng apeciaL coUeotions umxvalled 
by the ffoeA public maseums. Such is the collection of sheBs of 
Mr. OummingB in London, and such was the eoUeetion of birds of 
Tenminiek bef oce it was xBcorpoFsted in the Museum ol Leydbn. 
Now I can fairly sav tiiat we have outrun all the museums oE the 
Eniopeaa Universildes, exemtiug those placed in large capitals, 
and uat among these we womd probably oocuj^ the ninth or tenth 
place, but we are still at an iniBfienae distance from the two greatest 
miMeumi now ^wiarina • even thouch for tbe rises of fishes I am 
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sure we have only two smpenors, and probably none lor that of 
Behinodenns and Corala. If we are ever to gain any farther advan- 
tage over other museums, I see only two ways of doing it— «Gne is 
tobuy up the special cotleetions suade l^ private indsvidaiAs, which 
may befor safe from time to time, and the other to ssndaUe 
expLonn to parts of the wcndd thus far tittle known, which may 
be don0 very cheaply in f nmiidiing the means of travel to young 
eutcvpriaiBg naturalists. * * * 

POSITIOS or SGlBVTiriO KBIT IS AXSIUCA* 

UToWy gentkmen, the position of men of science in this countrv 
18 not whads it should ba I do not say that tkey do not enioy aU 
the privileges of all other citisenB ; they do ei^oy them fully, the 
reeocpition scienee receives among us is gratifymg in the highest 
dcfficee. But how is it abroad } Sin^y the men who have distia- 
gu^iAd themselves receive due distinstion% but they fed tbsmselivea 
uK)lai»d. They stand in the position of oMn intk hbosai ideas 
forced by euccunvtaaeee to remain in a country destitote of free 
institutioiuk Sueh men may within their own souls live the tile of 
the free, but their aots me doomed to be in accordance with the 
institutions of the land. So it is wtth our scientifio men,^^ey must 
look to Burope for their reputatio% beoanaa the institutions with 
whdoh they are susroumded are not en a level with their own 
scientific attainments, they may be hailed abroad as men deserving 
reoogDltten and receive it^ but ttiat leoognition is noi emied iMveas 



the ooeaa as a natural conBt|uenoe of a positioB earned at home. II 
you will free your best men from that tantafijong position, raise 
your soientifio instituttons to a level with the foremost in Europe, 
that the American man of science may have the satisfaction of 
knowin|f, when visiting the Old World, that he is backed l^ the 
institutions he leaves at home. In so doing, you will gain another 
advantage— that of freeing youreelves from the importunities <rf 
those pretMidersin scienee wli^ surround themselves with a fistitious 
reputation, made up of newspaper articles, and supported perhaps 
by a correspondence with some tenth-rate scientific men in Europe^ 
whom nobody knows in their native coimtry. But these are, arter 
all, subordinate considerations ; for the intellectual world every- 
where finds its natural level, and science is not knit with national 
prejudices. The founding of scientific institutions of the hu^hest 
class is a worthy object for the ambition of an enlightened nation, 
and such institutions should be supported merely on thegrouna 
that they are an unmistakeable sign of a higher culture. It is to 
science the world is indebted for a growing insight into the forces 
of nature — ^to it we owe the first glimmerings of l£e light illuminat* 
ing the plan of the creation. The revelation which is dawning 
upon mankind from the study of the phenomena of nature cannot 
fail to bring his intelligent children nearer to their Creator. What 
more elevating inducements could be mentioned to foster such 
studies ? And America has a rising generation of scientific students 
eager to enter into the race for the advancement of knowledge. 
The means wanting to reach such a result are few and simpfe : 
encourage scientific explorations in every part of the world, provide 
for the means of publishing the results so obtained, secure to your 
country the scientific collections of eminent men whom unfavorable 
circUQistances may induce to part with their dearly earned and 
precious harvest of specimens, and never leave a useful undertaking 
to Tangnish from want of support. To my youiu; friends I would 
give a last advice : be industrious, be patien^ and do not snatch, at 
a crown before you have fought and won your baitie I 

Bxnticrrs vbom PsBsininrT FbltosTs ADnaass. 

Cornelius C. Felton, LL.D., President of Harvard XJaivscaity, 

delivered an address, from which we make the fottowing e ji lr a et s :— * 

I cannot but regard this ocosaion as most auspicious to the p to g i e as 

f 1 1 !■ J -u * ...... .- .^ 
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members ol our University justly consider the fonnding of such a 
museum as a great event in the history of Haarmd. * If o doubt II 
will increase the means of inteUeetual eoltiTation enjoyed by tlie 
nniversit^ to a large extent, and in a department of the highart^ 
interest and impoxtance. They rej(»ce in its achievement, not only 
foe this reascKi, but chiefly on account of its larger relations to tlM 
commonwealth and to mankind. They see in it a means of drawlw 
hither ardent and aspiring youth, fired with the sacred love^ 
Nature, who shall in due time jvo forth bearing with them oiver tha 
land the li^ts oV soienoe. They see in it the means^ under the 
noble provisions of the law, of aotii^ directly upon the puM^ and 
popular instruotioa of the State, liry opemng its priceless treaaorea, 
and the Uving lessons of master minda«-present and future— to the 
ffreat body of Massachusetts teaohen, men and women. They sea 
m it the means of adding day by day to the sum total of the world's 
knowledge. * '^ * A museum of Comparative Zbolonr 
is a chapter in the history of Creation. It is a significant, tiiondi 
accidenSal, fitness of arrangement, that this estaUidnnent stazms 
front to front with the Theoiogieal Sohool of the Univen^, Ood's 
Word and God's works mutuauy illustrating each other. We accept 
the omen : it is propitious to science, morals, religion. l%c Uni- 
versity was consecrated in the beginning to the Tmtii, as the hi^i^iest 
aim of education. SoieBoey letten, art, CSxrirtian monUs and nun- 
ners, come within the generous scope ol the foonderS) and the noble 
array of benefactors who have built it up to ita present hei^^t of 
usefulness and renown. The laws of nature and the forms of life^ 
no 1»» than the messages of prophets and the evaagek ol apostie% 
are revektions of God, to be reverently studied by man. 

BjonACSB iBon skb Ajms— ev His Bxosk.xaaeT eomuroa SAins* 

The keys of the museum having been delivered to the Governor ol 
the Commonwealth as President of the Board of Trustees, by Br. 
Bigelow. Chairman of the Building Committee^ he q;>oke^as fol- 
lo^iTB : — ^Mr. Chairman, — I am authorized to accept tiie kep of the 
museum, as the symbols of the legal posseoaion of the buildiB^an 
the part of the Board of Trustees. ♦ ♦ * To investir 
gate and determine the circumstances and conditions of animal Hlis ^ 
to dissect and compa. j the oi^flnuas^ through the agency of which 
iLTiim^Lli^ exist ; to trace their effects upon the habits, capacities and 
destiny of the creatures themselves; to arrange tnem in groups 
upon principles of similarity of structure and function ; to ascertain 
the laws that regulate their distrib«tioaowr the earth's surface; to 
show the services they raider and the ukb tiiey subserve in the 
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general economy of nature ; their adaptation to purpoeee and their 
poflflible contribution tp the neceeaanee and luxuries of domestic 
life ; their importance to commerce, manufactures, and arts ; and 
the advantage of this species of knowledge in every depurtment of 
education — ^these things constitute a branch of natural science that 
challenges attention, that justifies labor, and compensates for great 
individual sacrifices and lai^e public expenditures. * * * 

DnpBOT nr thi mrhods ov school ahs coLueTATa ivstbuctiov. 

It is hardly to be denied — and it were scarce an advantage if 
denial were possible — ^that a feeling is creeping upon the minds of 
men and scholars, not merely of indifferent but interested men, 
that our methods of school and colle^te instruction are not in all 
respects best calculated to develop the superior q\ialities of body, 
mind, or conscience. It is a problem as ancient as civilization, 
whether acquired or native powers are more valuable, and the policy 
and theory of education or non-education are sometimes made to 
depend upon suppositious advantages of one or the other of these 
powers. A similar diversity of opinion grows out of what is called 
self-culture, as compared with that conferred by educational insti- 
tutions ; or, in other words, that which comes early in life, with 
most favored opportunity, or that which comes limping later, with 
such advantages only as accident vouchsafes. It is error, in my 
judgment, that identifies education exclusively with acquired infor^ 
mation, or contrasts acquired capacity with natural powers, as 
evincing the utility or non-utility of scholastic institutions. That 
men may misapprehend its nature and abuse its privileges Lb ap- 
parent. To re^^ard mere acquisition of fact, the treasures of attain- 
ment as education ; to seek the culture of the mind at the sacrifice 
of bodily vijB;or ; to estimate memo^ as the equivalent of the powers 
of observation, analysis, and the niculty of reason; to consider, 
because a young man has won collegiate honors, and is therefore 
qualified for every pursuit of life, useful or ornamental, that he is 
tor that reason disabled for any pursuit, except a few overcrowded 
professions, is both to misapprehend the nature and abuse the privi- 
leges of true education. But these things, so common among us ; 
so correctly demarcating the line between what is called self -educa- 
tion and other education, if snoh a thing were possible, are no more 
the result of a true system, than — ^to borrow a bill of fare from 
Emerson— ''the flesh of dried grass and the broth of old shoes" 

ia ttiafl Vfi idoDtitir edwrtitian with attainment, and rely almost ex- 
clusively for instruction upon the contents of books. It is assumed 
that students know something because they are taught that other 
men know something. Men think they see, when in fact they are 
only loddng on. If the acquisition of facts were the exclusive 
object of edaoation, books would be a safe reliance, provided that 
the first men were authors. But in our age, the first men make 
newspapers, steam engines, arguments, street railways ; they plant 
cities, command armies, give new powers to empires, solve problems 
of life and death, have little time to read, much less to make books. 
I welcome the creation of the museum because it opens to its 
students the book of Nature. Beading and writing are important 
to them because they are enabled thus to ascertain what was known 
before them, and to record their own discoveries and additions to 
the stock of human knowledge. Observation and comparison are 
their reliant powers. When a student contemplates a naked stone 
placed in his hand until he is able, by study, to discover its laws 
and analyze its character, new faculties of mind are given him 
which our theories of education never contempLsited. 

Mr. Kohl tells us of a picture in one of the Florentine galleries, 
which represents a monk seated in one of the cells of a monastery' 
intently gazing upon a black letter volume, his hands resting upon 
its pa^es. Not a ray of light makes dorknoes visible, until, from 
intensity of studv alone, from his finger's end iiradually breaks a 
faint glimmer, which gradually strengthens, until the black letter 
page returns the reflection, the folds of his garment become trans- 
lucent, and the cell is filled with the light of his intellect. This is 
education—the education of the faculties. It proceeds from the stu- 
dent to the work, and does not come from the book to the man. An 
institution in which this theory of instruction is daily practised, 
which is frequented by students of the University and teachers of the 
Public Schools— which cannot fail to become the model of scientific 
establishments on this continent, and will equal, if it does not sur- 
pass, the renowned Museums of Europe — must renovate the customs 
of other institutions, and contribute to establish the true theory of 
mental culture. Its pupils— like Humboldt and Agaasiz, Fremont 
Arago, and Bache— ^will become a part of the scientific and intellect 
tual development of the age, and each become in his time a type-— 

" The fim fiery soul 
That maket a low name honorable. 
They who take it by inheritance alone, 
Adding no brightnen to it. 

Are like stars seen in the ocean, I 

^Diat were never there bat for 
Their brifht originab in heaven." ' 



From such a efystem of education, pervading families as well as 
colleges and schools, we may hope to attain the highest advantages 
of popular intelligence — accustomed to contemplate the subtieties 
of nature, which, as Lord Bacon says, <' so far exceed tiie subtleties 
of sense and intellect ;" our scholars will avoid the errors of the 
scholastic age, and our people escape the quicksands of prejudice 
and error that have swaUowed so many of our predecessors. Our 
reliance is in the virtue and intelligence of the people, and not in 
constitutions nor in schools, nor in great men, alone. 

Rome had her orators and her statesmen. Greece had her acade« 
mies of learning and her schools of philosophy. Erudition poured 
forth her treasures to the multitudes in the groves and public walkfr. 
Philosophy unburdened her mind of its richest stores, in the streets 
and in the forum. The great of the age. Homer, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Caesar^ answered in person the many- voiced call, and spoke 
face to face with the giant multitude. They had their constitutions 
and their laws, whose theoretic simplicity won the emulation of ages. 
The sister arts, poetry, and painting, music and sculpture, hand in 
hand with the lore of the schools and the progress of the sciences 
passed from perfection to perfection, approacmns the standard of 
ideal excellence and transcending the fame oi after ages. Yet 
Grreece and Rome, as free governments, lasted but for a oiBy. The 
fair form of a fictitious RepubHc arrayed in the panoply of ureedom 
— adorned by the elegancies of the arts and protected by the super- 
natural powers of their philosophy— could not long vrithstand decay. 
The frail but beauteous vesture could not hide her mortality. The 
edifice had no sufficient foundation. The vesture of the ^ople — 
the soul — ^was wanting. Who does not pray that America may 
escape a like desolating end ? Who does not welcome an institution, 
in the benefits of which so many participate, that opens new avenues 
and new methods for the discovery of the truth 1 * * * 

As President of the Board of Trustees, by virtue of the office I 
hold, one of the most satisfactory acts of my administratioi^ in the 
name of the trustees representing the Oommonwealtii, the Univer- 
sity, and the donors ; in the presence of this assembly, I dedicate 
the Museum to its uses and the cause of Natural Science ! May it 
enlist the continued support of the wise and the affluent ! May it 
promote learning, and strengthen the Christian faith ! May it 
honour the cause of Science, the CommonwealUi of Massachusetts, 
the Institutions and People of America ! 



III. BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF CANADA- 

Extracts fbom the Addrbss op the Rev. Dr. Leitch, Principai. 
OP Queen's College University, Kingston. 

At a meeting held in Kingston on the 7th of December to organize 
a Botanical Society of Canada, an address wasdehveied by Rev. Dr. 
Leitch, (the newly appointed Principal of Queen's CoUege) from 
which we make the following extract : — ^* Universities (he said^ do 
not discharge all their functions by merely teaching the aoknowleaged 
truths of literature and science ; it is a part of their duty to 
organize and instigate original inquiry in the different departments 
of knowledge. Systematic research must not only be directed, but, 
to a large extent, carried out by the personal labour of those who 
are connected with Universities. This is especially the case in a com- 
paratively new coxmtry, where amateur labourers are few, and scien- 
tific appliances not generally available. In a new country the 
prosecution of scientific research is needful, for various reasons ; we 
have here commenced at the right point. Industrial production 
and commerce are all-important to a new country ; and botany, as 
now pursued, yields to no other science in its bearings on field 
industry and other useful arts of life. The country, too, is compa- 
ratively unexplored. * * * Xn old countries a botanist 
may long pursue his studies, not indeed without great benefit to 
sciences, but without having his labours rewarded by meeting with 
anything new, with plants that had not been collected and deecribed 
by his predecessors in the science. But here there is room for new 
discovery ; the student may go forth to the woods, and hope, sooner 
or later, to set eyes upon a plant which no human eye has seen 
before. His name, it may be, will become associated with i1^ and 
thus a permanent record of his discovery will be inscribed in the 
book of science. All sciences have not such advantages ; some have 
not the same direct appeal to commerce ; some may be as well 
pursued in other countries as in Canada, and thus do not present 
the same attraction to the Canadian resident, who desires to extend 
the sphere of knowledge. An Astronomical Socie9.y, for example, 
would not have the peculiar advantage of a Botanical Socie^ in a 
country like this. Referring to the interest manifested in the 
object of the meeting, Dr. Leitch alluded to the early history of the 
scientific societies in other countries. The Koyal Society of Loudon 
and other leading scientific institutions in Europe began at an early 
period, under humble auspices, and with unambitious objects. They 
gradually increased as science progressed, and ataste for it difiused ; 
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and 80 it will be with the Botanical Society, if we do not at the 
first attempt too much. It may be said that now is scarcely the 
time to commence a Botanical Sociely, that the country is not yet 
far enough advanced, that botany is not sufficiently studied, to 
warrant the establishment of a Botanical Society. It is true that 
botany has been neglected in this country. But there is a patriotic 
feeling rising up in Canada, which is especially strong in the youth 
of the province, and every well- wisher of Canada must be delighted 
to see it. Here then k an opportunity, by the establishment of this 
Society, to wipe off a reproodi that has long hung over the country, 
by prosecuting a path of research that has been neglected. The 
proper method, then, is to begin early, to engage in the work, and 
the Society will progress, increasing not only our botanical know- 
ledge, but fostermg the taste for its study. Thus, as the science 
pro^rassee among us, the Society will extend, so that we may hope 
in time to see the germ which we this evening cast into the soil grow 
up into a goodly free, spreading its branches over the length and 
l^eadth of Canada, which is yet destined to be a great country. — 
See page 14. 

ExTRAcrro fbom thb Aj>dbb8» or Profbsbob Lawson. 

After referring to the prosecution of botanical science as at a low 
ebb in Canada, he said : At the close of the eighteenth century only 
five dissertations on botanical subjects had heea published by the 
whole medical graduates of the great continent of America. Since 
then the indefatigable labours of such men as Michaux, Torrey, 
Harvey, Curtis, ^>ott, Engelmann, Tuckermann, Sullivant, Lesque- 
reux, and especnally of one whose name and fame rise above all the 
rest, Afla Gray, have brought our knowledge of the botany of the 
United States on a level with that of the l^st botanized countries 
of Europe. The Flora of Canada has also been elaborated since 
then by one who still presides over the destinies of botanical science, 
not in England alone, for the authority is recognized wherever the 
science is pursued. But during a period of nearly thirtv years very 
little has been added to our published knowledge of Canadian botany. 
Information respecting our indigenous plants must still be sought m 
the work of Sir William Hooker, issuea from the Colonial office in 
EDghmd in 1833. That work, founded as it necessarily was, on 
dried specimens carried home by passing travellers, afforded to the 
botanical world an admirable example of how much could be made 
^iM* r.i aWaAK mttforittl whflp jn gpnH . h a ndH nmnrnAm^hable m a 
work of science, unsurpassed m the whole range oi Dotanicai uiera- 
ture in the accuracy and beauty of its illustrations, the Flora Boreali- 
Americana afforded the means of developing still more fully a know- 
ledge of the Canadian Flora. The North American Flora of Torrey 
and Gray, and the Manual of the Botany of the Northern States, 
afforded additional temptations to the pursuit ; but advances have 
not been made commensurate with the advantages that were offered ; 
we have still, therefore, the singular anomaly of a country distin- 
guished by its liberal patronage to science, dependent for its infor- 
mation respecting its native ^ants on the descriptions of specimens 
colled by early travellen. ♦ ♦ ♦ We already possess 
in Canada several important scientific societies in active operation. 
While the Canadian Institute is of a comprehensive character, 
embracing all branches of science, literature and philosophy, the 
moial department of geologv is amply cultivated by the Natural 
History Society of Montreal, which has also, however, made 
yaluable contrioutions to zoology and botany. ' In addition to such 
institutions as these^ we have, of stiU more special character, the 
Goyemment Geological Survey, which has been instrumental in 
carrying out investigations of the greatest importance to the country, 
whether their results be viewed as intellectual achievements or as 
contributions to material industry. It is proposed that our Society 
shall have for its object the advancement of Botanical Science in all 
its departments,— Structural, Physiological, Systematic and Geogra- 
phical ; and the application of Botany to the useful and ornamental 
artaoflife. ♦ # * 

^> ■ — i 

IV. THB EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM, UPPER CANADA 

From tkeM0portofthsOhi^a9ip0HtU0ndmUqfSdMcaHoHftr 1860. 

This Educational Museum is founded after the example of what 
18 being done bv the Imperial Gk>veniment as i>art of the system of 
popular education — reguding the indirect and scarcely secondary to 
the direct means of training the minds and forming the taste and 
character of the people. * It consists of a collection of school 
apparatus for Common and Grammar Schools, of models of agricul- 
tural and other implements, of specimens of the .natural history of 
the country, casts of antique and modem statues and busts, <bc., 
selected from the principu museums of Europe^ including busts of 
some of the most celebrated characters in English and French his- 
tory ; also copies of some of the works of the great masters of the 
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Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and especially of the Italian schools of 
paintinff. These objects of art are labelled, for the information of 
those who are not familiar with the originals, but a descriptive his- 
torical catalogue of them is in course of preparation. In the evi- 
dence given before the Select Committee of the British House of 
Commons, it is justly stated, " that the object of a Nationia Gallery 
iB to improve the public taste, and afford a more refined description 
of enjoyment to tiie mass of the people ; and the opinion is, at the 
same time, strongly expressed, that as "people of taste going to 
Italy constantly bring home beautiful modem copies of beautiful 
originals," it is desirable even in England, that those who have not 
the opportunity or means of travellii^ abroad, should be enabled to 
see, in the form of an accurate copy, some of the celebrated works 
of Kaffaelle and other great masters ; an object no less desirable in 
Canada than in England. What has been thus far done in this 
branch of public instruction, is in part the result of a small Aitnm J 
sum, which, by the liberality of the Legislature, has been placed at 
the disposal of the Chief Superintendent of Education, out of the 
Upper Canada share of school grants, for the purpose of improving 
school architecture and appliances, and to promote arts, science and 
literature by means of models, objects and publications, collected in 
a Museum, in connection with this department. 

The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, 
London, established at great expense by the Committee of Her 
Majesty's Privy Councu of Education, appears, from sucoewive 
Reports, to be exerting a very salutary influence, while the Scheol 
of Art connected with it is imparting instruction to hundreds, in 
drawing, painting, modelling, &o, A hirge portion of the contents 
of our Museum has been procured with a view to the School of Ari^ 
which has not yet been established, though the preparations for it 
are completed. But the Museum has been found a valuable auxiliary 
to the Schools ; the number of visitors from all parts of the country, 
as well as from abroad, has greatly increased during the year, though 
considerable before ; many have repeated their visits again and again; 
and I believe the influence of the Museum quite corresponds with 
what is said of that of the Educational Museum in Loncbn. 



V. ACADEMY OF ART, ST. LOUIS. 
As showing the flourishing state of Art in the West, it may be 



completed agaUery for its accommodation, and opened an exhibifion 
of nearly five hundred works of art. 



VL LIBRARY HALL AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPS. 

While at the Cape of Qood Hope^ Prince Alfred laid the founda- 
tion stone of the Sulors' Home and inaugurated a new library-halL 
where Sir George Grey delivered an address, which was answma 
on the part of the public by the Attorney G^eraL 



VIL CATALOGUE OF FRENCH MUSEUMS. 

A catalogue is being made by authority, of all the objects of art 
in the numerous French museums and palaces. Ijie number 
ah^uly reached amounts to 40,000. A second catalogue is to foUofW 
of the paintings and sculptures in the public buildings of Franoe— 
churches, convents, hospitals, town halls, die. 



VIIL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES IN EGYPT. 

The Pasha of Egypt is establishing a magnificent palace, built of 
French cast iron, for a museum of antiquities, to be nUed with relics 
of antiquity found in Egypt, in the execution of which 2,600 men 
are now employed under the direction of Mariette, the Frenoh 
arohsologist. 

IX. INTERESTING EGYPTIAN DISOOYERIBa 

Dr. SimonideE announces the discovery in the Egyptian Museum 
of Liverpool, of the following papyrus manuscripts :— 

Igt ^A portion of eight chapters of the Book of Genesis, written 

on papyrus in the Alexandrian style of Greek capital letters, which, 
from the purity of the text, and the quality of the papyrus, (being 
first cUtfs, and that called sacred,) I conclude to belong to the firrt 
century before Christ. , ^ , 3 m ^ 

2nd. ^The Ten Commandments, written m Greek and Egyptian 

Demotic characters in parallel columns, belonging also to the find 
century before Christ. . ^ , «-. ^-.«« , 

ard.--The Voyages of Annon, King of Carthage. Thia aISSmJ« 
more correct than any yet known, and bears evidenoa of being 
written about the same period as liie foregoing, viz. : the century 
before Christy . 
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4th. — The first page of a work by AristeeuB, written in the first 
century after CThriat. 

5th, — A fragment containing a few lines of ethical writings from 
the Oracles of Zoroaster Magus, of the first century after Christ. 

6th. — ^Fxagments of historical writings, author unknown, but 
very interesting, from the fact that they contain historical and 
geographical information never yet known. Written about the 
second centiuy after Christ. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1861. 
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NXTMRER OP TEACHINa DAYS, 1861. 

Cowntty Grammar Sehods, 



Jaaoiuy..... 19 

Febrcuuy 20 

March 16 

April 20 

Ittay 21 

Jnne « 20 



July 

August 15 

September 21 

October 23 

NoYember 20 

December. , 15 



TotaL. 



116 



Total., 



94 



January. 22 

Febrqaxy..* 20 

Mftrch 20 

April 22 

»y. 23 

Jvaae 20 



Common SepanU^ SiohooU, 



Total., 



127 



July 

August..... 12 

September 21 

October 23 

November 21 

December 16 



Total. 
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OFFCIAL REPLIES OF THE CHIEF STJPERIN- 

TENDBNT OF EDUCATION, TO LOCAL SCHOOL AtTTHORITIKB 
IN UPPER CANADA. 

In continuation of the Chief Superintendent's Official 
Heplies to letters of Local School Authorities, involving qaes- 
tions and proceedings under the School Law, published in 
former numbers of the Journal of Udueation, we insert the 
following, which have been selected from hundreds of answers 
which have been sent out from the Department.* 

No. 1. Bights akd Dxttibs op Bural Tbitstsbs. 

Regulations in regard to Holidays and Vacations ^^-^^o 
person or persons have anything to do or decide in a school 
section, as to how long the school shall be kept open, and how 
much shall be paid the Teacher, and for how long a time, but 
the Trustees who are elected and invested with the corporate 
powers of the Section, for those purposes. 

2. But neither the Trustees or Teacher, nor both together^ 
have any right to over-ride or disregard the General Rules 
and Regulations authorized by law. It is not^ therefore, lawful 
for the Trustees and Teacher to agree to teach school daring the 
legal holidays or vacation, and to close the school during legal 
teaching days. No return or apportionment can be permitted 
for teaching the school on legal holidays ; and for every legal 
teaching day the school is closed, a corresponding deduction 
must be made in the returns and apportionment. If the retauros 
are not made in accordance with the legal regulations and official 
instructions, both Trustees and Teacher are liable to fine and 
punishment for making false returns in order to obtain a larger 
portion of the School Fund than they are legally entitled to. 

3. The legal School year cannot close earlier than the Friday 
oeiore c^Jinstmas. 

4. The times and length of the vacations and holidays, and of 
the teaching days, and the length of the School year, and the 
number of teaching days each month in the year, are for the 
benefit of the whole people, and cannot be chopped and modi- 
fied for the sake of an individual Teacher or Trustees. 

5. The legal Regulations do not allow anything to be appor- 
tioned to a School for teaching during any of the legal holidays 
or to any Teacher for teaching during any of those days ; nor 
have the Trustees authority to levy and collect rates for the 
payment of a Teacher for teaching on unauthorized days. 

0. In the half-yearly returns and in the printed Manual of 
School Laws and Regulations for Trustees, page 13, you will 
find the number of legal teaching days during each month of 
the year. 

The Saturday Holiday must he observed. — A Teacher is aa 
much authorized and bound by law since May last, to allow the 
pupils to rest from School every Saturday, as he was before 
required to allow them every other Saturday. Did he not now 
allow every Saturday as a holiday, the Trustees might complain 
of him for not conducting his School according to law, but not 
if he complies with the law. Both Trustees and Teacherz, and 
all agreements between them, are subject to the law as made 
or amended by the Legislature.— (See Journal of Edacation for 
July last.) 

Using the School House for Public Meetings, ^c — If there 
be a provision in the deed of a site on which the school house 
is built, requiring the Trustees to open it for all kinds of public 
or religious meetiuffs, then, in case of refusal to do so, applica- 

* Partiea in eorrespondenoe with the Bdacaiiotuil Department wtU pleMe quote 
the numb&r and date of any previous letters to whioh they may have oeeaeioB to 
refer, as it is extremely diffloult fbr the Departmeut to keep traoe of isolated eaMM 
where so many letters are received (nearly 700 per month) on Tarionstvfcieett. < 
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t&on can be made to the Superior Courts, if it be thought desir- 
able, to compel the Truatees to give effect to that provision of 
the deed. Bat if there is no such clause in the deed, the 
Tnisteea have discretionary power to open or close the house to 
whom they pkaaey and upon such conditions as they please. 
Whatever individuals may have said at the time of building the 
house as to the uses to which it might be applied, imposes no 
legal obligation upon the elected Trustees for the time being* 

2. Strictly speaking, the Trustees have no legal power to permit 
their school house to be used for other than school purposes, 
but usage has invested them with a sort of discretion in that 
respect : but if they should abuse their trust, an application 
may be made by any dissatisfied party to the Court of Chancery 
£br an injunction to compel the Trustees to confine the use of 
their school house to school purposes, though no mandamus 
from the Queen's Bench would likely be granted to compel the 
Trustees to allow it to be used for other than school purposes, 
unless provision be made to that effect in the deed. 

Use of the School House for Night Schools.~The Teacher 
has charge of the School house in behalf of the Trustees, and 
has no authority to use the School house other than as directed 
by the Trustees ; nor to make or prevent the use of it at any 
other time than during school hours, without the sanction of 
the Trustees. But with the permission of the Trustees, I think 
it very desirable, whenever practicable, for the Teacher to have 
a niffht school fbr advanced pupils, and for those who cannot 
attend the day school, and for which he could, of course, receive 
fees from the pupils as in a private school, -Hillowing duly for 
the Aiel, &c., used in the evening school 
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books not authorised to be used in the Schools, such Schools 
are not entitled to the School Fund apportioned to them» as they 
aM not conducted according to law ; nor can any foreign book 
be used in a School, without such School forfeiting its right to 
share in the School Fund. The great evil in the country 
schools in the State of New York, is the multiplication of text- 
books, according to the fancy of each Teacher or his agreement 
with some bookseller,— --parents being called upon to buy new 
books as often as they get new Teachers, — an evil which we 
have studiously guarded against in Upper Canada. Trustees and 
lechers should observe Uiat the School AjCt declares that no 
/oreiffn books in the English branches of education shall be used 
in any Model or Common School, without the express permission 
of the Coundl of Public Instruction. The School Act also 
provides that the Council of Public Instruction shall examme, 
recommendi or disapprove of text-books for the use of Schools i 
and further, that no portion of the Legislative School Grant 
shall be employed in aid of any School in which any book is 
used that has been disapproved of by the Council. 



NOTXOB TO CAKDXDi.l»8 VOB QBAMlfA.K SoHOOL MaMTMMt 

SHIPS. —In addition to the subjects heretofi>re prescribed in 
the programme for the examination of Candidates for G-ram- 
mar School Masterships, it may be proper to state, that the 
first book of Ovid's Fasti was added last year, it is now one of 
the vegular subjects of examinations* 

SoBOOi^ MaituaiiS.— The Sehool Manual* now passing 
through ihe press, will shortly be sent out to the County Clerks 
for distribution, through the Local Superintendents) without 
finther application to the Deparbnant 



Blajhe Foaics ov BiifoBiTS.— ISie Bhmk forms for Truateea 
annual and semi-annual reports were sent last November to the 
Local Superintendents, through County Clerks» aa notified 
in the Journal for that month. The blanks for the Local 
Superintendents own reports have been sent out this month. 



XI. ^Apm an pfSrartinrl (tAtuaHM. 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAB YBBSIFIED. 

1. Three little words you often see, 
Are Articles — a, on and the, 

2. A Noun's the name of anything^ 
As school or garden, hoop or avoing, 

3. Adjectives tell the kind of Noim, 

As great, small, pretty fWhite or brown, 

4. Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand — 
Her head. His face, your arm, my hand 

5. Verbs tell of Bomething to be done — 
To read^ count, laiigh, or jump or ran. 

6. How thmgs are done the Adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, iU, or weiU, 

7. Conjunctions join the words together-* 
As men and women, wind or weather. 

8. The Proposition stands before 

A Noun, as of or through a door, 

9. The Interjection shows surprise, 

Aa ah! how pret^ — on ! how wise. 
The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, 
Which reading, writuig, speaking teach — Mountaineer. 



2. CONDUCTING RECITATIONS— VALUE OF A CENTRAL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
To THB Editor, — ^I chanced to see a number of the Lower 
Canada Journal of EducaHon, and taking it up to pemse, my eye 
Ut on a communication upon the subje^ I have named, which I 
fonnd originated with the Inspector of Schools. Running it over 
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''1. Oonaider well the iiaiunJ unler of preeentfng a given subject. 
2. Thoroughly understand what you attempt to tea<m. 
8. Neglect not self -preparation. 

4. Study your teaching-language, that you may be able to use it 
fluently and correctly. 

5. Endeavour to make your instruction attractive and interesting. 

6. Avoid a formal monotonous routine in teaching. 

7. Be careful to use language which is intelligible to children, 
when an explanation is given. 

8. Require prompt and accurate recitation. 

9. In conducting recitations, the twofold object of instruction 
and educating ohilobren should be steadily kept in view. 

10. What you teach, teach th<woughly." 

These several thoughts were briefly, but pertinently elaborated. 
Under the last division these sentences occur : 

" Whatever the subject of recitation is, bring all the powers of 
your mind and those of your class to bear upon it. Dive into the 
very head of it ; and in presenting it to your class go round its 
entire circumference. But be sure that your class — ^heart and soul 
— is going along with you." 

I give this specimen only to show the drift and tone of the 
Inspector's instructions. Cfoming from any other than an ofiidal 
source they would be received by the profession only as suggestions 
— ^to be considered or not as suited tneir pleasure or convenience. 
But emanating from the heart of the Deputment, the moral force 
of authority is added, which all teachers and subaltern officers are 
likely to feel in duty bound to respect. However nej^ligent they 
may have been they are likely to bestir themselves, m^uiie into 
their own qualifications, and their manner of dischargmg their 
several duties. 

The thought has led me to reflect upon the importance of having 
over cna Common School System, an able, earnest, active head — 
one alifve to the mental and moral welfisre of our youth, capable of 
directing the public mind, and able to make his influence for good 
felt throughout the Stater May we not hope that a future of this 
sort awaits the now dwarfed and famishing Common School interests 
of this State. The puny efforts of here and there a County Com- 
missioner who knows his duty, and knowing, faithfully labors to do 
it ; and tiie unsystematic, scattered, and casual labors of a few who 
love our youth more than gold, oan accomplish but little compared 
with that which may be done under the electrifying and energising 
hifluenoe of an able head, whose powers are wisely devoted to tiiie 
titslizi&gol <mr paUioscho<^ 
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Will you not oall the attention of the public to this matter, and 
' ig, a wholesome ''reyival" upon this sub iect ? 



let U8 have an awakening, 
— The MisBowri Educaior. 



A TEACHER. 



3. ADVANTAGES OF ILLUSTRATION. 

These are numerous and important, both to Teacher and Scholar. 

1. To the Scholar. — Nearly all his faculties may be brought into 
play through illustration. If your illustration be yerbal^ he must, 
before he can comprehend it and make the subject of it his own, 
use his reasoning powers, his memory being required to retain the 
knowledge imparted. And here I would remark, that, as the pure 
verbal illustration requires the use of the conceptive powers of the 
children, it should seldom be used with young children, without the 
help of an object to train the perceptive faculties instead of the con- 
ceptive, as the too early development of these latter is often injuri- 
ous to children. In illustrating by diagrams and sketehes on the 
board, you may, besides perception, excite the powers of compari- 
son and memory. One great advantage of illustration, bom te 
Teacher and scholar, is, that every thing once well illustrated pre- 
pares the way for something higher ; thus, besides pleasantly leam- 
uig many facts, fche road is smoothed for the pupil's further advance- 
ment. 

To the Teacher, — Beside the advantage stated above, which the 
Teacher enjoys as well as the scholar, he will find his own faculties 
trained. To illustrate a subject properly it must be well under- 
stood ; the condition and capabilities of the children for whom that 
subject is intended receiving their due amount of consideration, 
that the illustration may correspond in quantity and kind. The 
Teacher will also be exercised in the use and power of langua«;e, as 
his words must be well weighed, and ''carefully chosen, before 
spoken." — English Pupil Teacher. 



4. COUNTY GEOGRAPHY OF CANADA. 

We would suggest te the conductors of the public schools the 
practicability of getting up a geography of their several ooimties, 
somewhat in this wise : Let it be required of every advanced pupil 
te write a description of his own village, tewn, or township ; char- 

f^Q^(^ q£ ito o\Ax£cbO\>, 14o lxllli», »a.o^x»t«wila.«»J la.lv. om ««/1 ^t-rrntrnt^ ; ^ha nnaf- 

«o*er of ito xtwko And soil ; iia population, valuation and productions ; 
leading employments of the inhabitants, and prominent features of 
its history. If then some places remain imdeacribed, let members 
of the school be re<}uired to supply the deficiency as well as they can 
from sources accessible. Then let these first attempts be filed for 
future examination, correction and addition, imtil the survey of the 
County is complete. If the grand result shall not be a lai^e addi- 
tion to ^e sum of human knowledge already attained, the exercise 
will be of very considerable profit to those who make the necessary 
inquiries and record the same in p^per form. 



6. CORRECT SPEAKING— VULGARITY OP SLANG 
PHRASES. 

We advise all young people to acquire in early life the habit of 
using good language, both in speaking and writing, and to abandon 
as early as possible any use of slang words and phrases. The longer 
they live, the more difficult the acquisition of such language will be ; 
and if the golden age of youth, the proper season for the ,»c(j[uisition 
of language, be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate victim of 
neglected education is very probably doomed to talk slang for life. 
Money is not necessary to procure this education. Every man has 
it in his power. He has merely to use the language which he reads, 
instead of the slang which he hears ; to form his teste from the best 
speakers and poete of the country ; to treasure up choice phrases in 
his memory, and to habituate himself to their use— avoiding at the 
same time that pedantic precision and bombast, which show rather the 
weakness of a vain ambition than the polish of an educated mind. — 
JR. L Schoohnoiter. 

6. SOWING WILD OATS. 
In all the wide range of accepted British maxims, there is none, 
take it for all in all, more thoroughly abominable than this one as 
to the sowmg of wild oats. Look at it on what side you will, and 
I will defy you to make anything but a devil's maxim of it. What 
a man, — ^be he young, old, or middle-aged,— «owb, that and nothing 
else shall he reap. The only thing to do with wild oats is to put 
them into the hottest part of the fire, and get them burnt to dust, 
every seed of them. If you sow them, no matter in what ground, 
up they will come, with long, tough roots like couch-grass, and 
luxuriant stalks and leaves, as sure as there is a sun in heaven, — ^a 
crop which it turns one's heart cold to think of. The Devil, too, 
whose special crop they are, will see that they thrive, and you, no- 



body else, will have to reap them ; and no common reaping wiU ^pat 
them out of the soil, which must be dug down deepagam and agaixL 
Well for you, if with all your care, you can make the ground sweet 
again by your dying day. — Tom Brown at Oxford, 

XII. mo^ttipUittH Sn^ttihtfi. 



No. 1.— SIR CHARLES JOHN NAPIER, K.C.B. 

Sir Charles was the eldest son of the late Hon. C. Napier, ot 
Merchiston Hall, N.B., and conaequentlv nandson of the sixth 
Lord Napier, whose fanuly has enjoyed the Barony of Merchistoii 
for upwards of three centuries, and who was sixth in lineal deaceRt 
horn the renowned inventor of Logarithms. Sir Charles was born 
March 6, 1786, and entered the navy in 1799. In 1800 he was 
transferred to the Mediterranean stetion. Here he took part in 
several minor actions between this date and August 1808, when, in 
command of the Recruit brig, he had his thigh broken by a shot in 
action with a French corvette. Next year he assisted in the ledno- 
tion of Martinique, and was the first to scale the walls. For his 
gallantry here and in a subsequent action he obtained post rank ; 
for a short period after this he served on land as a volunteer in 
Spain. In 1811 we find him engaged on the coast of Sicily, near 
Talinuro, the heights of which he carried under a gallant fire, a 
success which he afterwards followed up by the capture of several 
merchantmen and ships of the enemy. In 1813 he served in North 
America, and earned the thanks of Captain Gordon for his support 
in the expedition against Alexandria and the operations against 
Batimore. Having been paid off at the close of the war in 1815, 
and nominated a C.B., he remained unemployed until 1829, when 
he was sent on a special service to the Portuguese coast for the 

a pose of compelling Don Miguel to restore certain ships which he 
seized contrary to the law of nations. A narrative of this 
expedition* will be found in his '' History of the War of Succession 
in Portugal." Being appointed to the command of the Portuguese 
Fleet in 1833, he engaged the fleet of Don Miguel, and gained for 
Don Pedro a decisive victoiy, for which the emperor rewarded him 
with the post of admiral of the Portuguese fleet and the title of 
Viscount Cape St. Vincent, and the Order of the Tower and the 

gal was such as to determine him to resogn his poet and return to 
Enghuid. 

In 1839 he was nominated second in command under the late 
admiral Sir Robert Stopford, then commander on the Mediterranean 
station. Here he took a prominent part in all the cmerations on the 
coast of Syria, the storming of Sidon, the defeat of Ibrahim Pasha 
near Beyrout (which was speedily followed by the surrender of that 
city,) and fimdly the siege of Acre, which was taken almost by a 
* * coup de main." By his conduct here, as well as by his Portuguese 
services Captain Napier had gained a high reputetion for personal 
courage and daring, which seemed always successful, though too often 
spoUed by great vanity and excessive self-confidence. After the re- 
duction of Acre, he went on to Alexandria, where he put himself at 
the head of the British squadron and made terms with Mehemet 
Ali. For his Syrian and Egytian services he received the thanks of 
Parliament, was made a K. C. B. , and was presented with the ribands 
of most of the military and naval orders of Europe. In the follow- 
ing year he gained flaff-rank, and for two years held the command of 
the Channel fleet. Sir Charles Napier had been firom his early davi 
an advocate of Naval Reform, on which snbiect he had frequently 
written letters in the public papers. These .letters he reprinted in 
1861 ; they are caustic and severe, but they lost much of the 
influence that they might otherwise have exerted from their extreme 
personality against the ministers of the day.; still there was much 
sterling common sense in many of his suggestions, several of which 
he haslived to see carried into effect. Among the more valuable of 
his remarks were those of urging the abolition of flomng, and the 
introduction of a system of registration. In 1849 ne was super* 
seded in his command of the Channel fleet ; but when the war with 
Russia broke out in 1864, the popular tide ran so strongly in hia 
favour that the ministry were induced to entrust to him the command 
of the Baltic Fleet. He left the shores of England witii boasts, in 
which he was not alone, of all that ¥ras to oe performed in the 
r^ons of the Baltic, declaring, among other things, that within a 
month he would be in Cronstadt On reaching those parts however 
he found or fancied that the fortress of Cronstedt was impregnable ; 
he returned home without haviog gained any laurels except by the 
destruction of the petty town and fort of Bomarsund ; but he was 
able to announce that he had brought home his ships uninjured — a 
valuable service no doubt, but the first time probably that sach 
claim to honour was put forward by an EiiKlish admiral in time of 
war. On returning to England, however, in November, 1866, he was 
elected to repreeent the borough of Southwark in the plaoe of the 
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late Sir William Molesworth. He had sat for Marylebone in the 
parliament of|1841-47, when he had signalized himaelf hy repeated 
attacks on the ministry of the day. He now commenced a system 
of attacks on Sir James GnOuun and the rest of the ministry of 
Lords Aberdeen and Palmeraton, declaring that his failure at Oron- 
fftadt was owing to the fact that he was fettered by unfair 
restrictions, and not adequately supplied with stores from home, 
while his fleet was inadequately manned. The result was the waste 
of much vahiable time in froitLess recriminations between the home 
ministry and their commander-in-chief. Latterly he devoted his 
time to the discussion of naval affairs through the columns of the 
press, in the same caustic, acrimonious style which characterized his 
former efforts in the same direction. As a member of the House of 
Commons he was a supporter of the ballot, an extended suffrage, 
and adminstrative reform in all departments. 



No. 2.— THE EARL OF DUNDONALD. 

Thomas Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dundonald, and better known to 
fame as Lord Cochrane, went to sea in 1793, and in 1795 fought his 
first action with the French, whom he defeated off the North 
American coast. In 1799, as commander of a party sent to relieve 
the Lady Nelson cutter, then surrounded and attacked off Cabritta 
Point by several French privateers and Spanish gun-boats, he dis- 
played that desperate gallantry for which he became remarkable in 
after life. Li 1800 he captured the French 75-gun frigate Le Gene- 
reux, and was apx>oint^ her acting captain. Thence he was 
promoted Commander of the sloop-of-war Speedy, and during the 
ten months that he held tlus appointment he took 14 of the enemy^s 
vessels. On the 8th of August, 1801, Lord Cochrane received his 
commission as Post Captain. The Speedy herself, ultimately fell 
into the hands of a 74-gun fri|(ate, but during the action Lord 
Chochrane displayed such conspicuous courage that the conqueror 
refused to accept his sword, requesting him to wear what he had so 
nobly used . During the next uyq years Lord Cochrane distinguished 
himself in a variety of ways. Among the Spanish prizes that he 
captured was one from La Plata, with nearly a million in specie. 
He destroyed the semaphores along the French coast, carried by 
storm the battery at Points TEquillon, and during January, 1807 — 



and it is to be hoped that the others are sufficiently advanced for 
publication. He was 86 years of age at his death. 
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enemy's ships. In 1808 Lord Cochrane co-operated with the Spanish 
patriots of Catalonia, against Napoleon, and was engaged in many 
brilliant enterprises on shore and at sea. In ApriL 1809, he was 
selected, from his darlQg intrepidity, to command a fleet of fire 
ships intended for the desianiction of the French fleet, then lying at 
anchor and blockaded by Lord Gambier, in the Banque Roads. On 
the night of the 11th of that month, he went on board one of the 
explosion ships containing 1,500 barrels of gunpowder, and perform- 
ed the hazardous service confided to him most effectually. For this 
act he received the Knighthood of the Bath. At this time the 
illustrious sailor was member of Parliament for Honiton. It is to 
his political course and his continued opposition of the ministry, 
that tiie ruin of his own prospects of promotion is, in the firat 
instance, attributed. His stock lobbing operations, in 1816, did him 
more serious injury . Early in that year a false report was circulated 
that Napoleon had fallen, on which the funds suddenly rose, and 
Lord Cadirane and several of his frends sold out to a large amount 
He was tried and found guilty of being implicated in the fraud, and 
was sentenced to a heavy fine, a year's imprisonment, and to stand 
in the pillory. He was also deprived of the Order of the Bath, of 
his rank in the navy, and expelled from the House of Commons. 
Tlie sentence to the pillory was remitted. The electors of West- 
minster again chose him for their representative, and under circiun- 
stances of extraordinary daring, he broke out of prison and re-ap- 
peared in his place in Parliament. In 1818 Lord Cochrane accepted 
the command of the Chilian fleet, and mainly contributed to the 
success of the Chilian war of independence, llie cutting out of the 
Esmeralda from the guns of the Castle of Cailso, has always been 
regarded as one of his most celebrated exploits. In 1823, Lord 
Cochrane gave his services to Brazil, and was appointed by the 
Emperor to the command of the Brazilian fleet, and created Marquis 
of Marenham. In 1827 and 1828 he served in Greece. In 1830 he 
was reinstated in his rank in the British Navy, and in 1847 the 
Order of the Bath was restored to him. He became Vice- Admiral 
of the Blue in 1841, of the White in 1851, and Rear-Admiral of the 
United ELingdom in 1864. Lord Cochrane was the possessor of 
various foreign orders of merit and distinction. As a scientific man 
his reputation stood high, and the projectile which he invented for 
blowing up fleets, is said to be overwhelmingly destructive. A 
pamphlet written by the Earl, entitled " Observations on Naval 
Affiursi" attracted considerable attention at the time of its publica- 
tion. Lord Dundonald was eoogaged, at the time of his death, in 
writing his penoiud memoiza TwoTolmnei have already appeared, 



No. 3.— SIR HARRY SMITH, G.C.B. 
Sir Harry Smith died on the 12th ult. He was bom in 1788, at 
Whitlesea, in Cambridgeshire, where his father was a surgeon. 
Entered the army in 1805, and served with the Rifle Brigade at 
the siege, storm and taking of Monte Video, under Sir S. Auch- 
muty, and at the assault upon Buenos Ayres, under Brigadier 
General Craufurd. Employed with the troops in Spain, under Sir 
John Moore, from the battle of Vimiera to the embarkation of liie 
troops at Corunna. Embarked for the Peninsula, under Major- 
General Robert Craufurd, in 1809 ; was seriously woimded in the 
action upon the bridge of the Coa, near Almeida. Commanded a 
company in the pursuit of Massena from the lines of Usbon ; at 
the actions of Redinha, CondeLxa, and Foz d'Arouce. Appointed 
Brigadier- Major to tlie Second Light Brigade in the Light Division, 
and was present in the action of Sabugal, battle of Fuentes d'Onor, 
siege and storm of Ciudad RodrigO; siege and storm of Badajos, 
baftles of Salamanca and Yittoria, attack of the heights of the 
Vera and passage of the Bidassoa, battle of Sarre, attack upon the 
position 01 St. Jean de Luz and heights of Arcanguez, battie of 
Orthes, aflair at Tarbes and battle of Toulouse. Appointed Assist- 
ant Adjutant General to the troops under Major-General Ross, 
destined against Washington, and was present at the battle of 
Bladensburg and destruction of Washington. Brought home 
despatches, and went out again immediately under Sir Edward 
Pakenham, and was present at the attack upon the enemy's lines 
near New Orleans. After the death of Sir Edward he was appointed 
Military Secretary to Sir John Lambert, commanding the army, 
and was present at the siege and taking of Fort Bower. Appointed 
Assistant Quarter-master General to the Sixth division of the army, 
under the Duke of Wellington, and was present at the battle of 
Waterloo. In 1828 he was appointed Deputy Quarter-master Gen- 
eral at the Cape of Good Hope, and commanded a division imder 
Sir Benjamin IVUrban throughout the operations against the Kaffir 
tribe to 1834 and 1835. In 1840 he proceeded to the East Indies 
as Adjutant General, and was nominated a K.B. for the action of 
MflLhfirftiunnqm^in whjnh battle he wm present as Adjutant General. 
&na for his oisnnguished services in the campaign on the sutiej, and 
brilliant victory over Sikhs at Allwai, he was nominated a G.(J.i5., 
and afterwards created a baronet. Finally, as Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope, he attacked and 
defeated the Rebel Boers at Boem Plaats, August 29, 1848. He 
was recalled from the Cape in 1851, and has since occupied the post 
of Commander of the Forces in the i^orthem and Midland Districts. 



XIII. piu«M»»e0ttu* 



1. THE HOLIDAYS! 

BY DE. BBTHTTNB DtrFFIBLD, OF DETROIT. 

Hiirrah ! for the school-boys' hi^py lot, 

The school-sirls' simny hours. 
And the holidays that fiU vrith praise 
This happy land of ours. 
Huri^ ! tra la la, 
Hurrah ! tra la la. 

This happy land of ours, 
And the holidays that fill with praise 
This happy land of ours. 
Hurrah ! tra la la. 
Hurrah ! tra la la, 

TMs happy land of ours. 

Hurrah! for the old year rolling out. 

And the new year rolling in, 
For tasks well done and a race well run. 

And sports we now begin. 
Hurrah ! tra la la, £c. 

Hurrah ! for the winter's frosty days. 
And the stormy winds that blow. 

In edioes loud, from the driving cloud 
I^t sheds tiie Christmas snow. 
Hurrah ! tra la la, (Sz;c. 

Hurrah ! for our homes our bright free homes, 

With all their founts of joy — 
For the schools that tell from turret bell, 

How we oiu: days employ. 
Hurxah 1 tra la la, dro. 
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Hxumh ! fottiM UjEe, thA ahadony life. 

That liM beyond to-da^ ; 
Bright hours we'll meet, if our young feet 

But seek the perfect way. 
Hunah ! tra la la, dto. 

Hurrah ! once more, for the Bchool-boys' lot, 

The sdiool-girls' sunny hours. 
And these hoUdays that fill with prause 

This happy land of ours. 
Hiunah 1 tra lala, <ka 



2. EXERCISE FOB BOYS. 

We love to see boys happy. We well remember our school-days — 
how the joyful scenes of uiose golden hours rise before us as we write. 
After a long and laboured session of school, what is finer for boys 
than a good frolic on the green grass 1 See them ! — ^they hop and 
run, and toss their hats and balls ;--eTery bone^ and cord, and muscle 
of theiryoung and active frames is brought into full and vigorous 
play, llieir minds are unbent as well as their bodies. Let boys 
have exercise. They must have it, and a good deal too ; and they 
must have the right kind, or they will become sickly and dwarfish, 
their minds feeble, and their f eeUngs peevish and fretf uL The open 
air, and the more free and pure t-he better, is important to good 
exercise to any one, but especially to boys. Otherwise they will be 
pale and weak, as a plant doomed to the shade. 

The;^ must have exercise which makes them foiget themselves, and 
all tiieir troubles and tasks, and throws the mind and heart into a 
glow of life and joy. It does them good to be excited. Our natures 
were made to be excited. This excitement, however, must be 
innocent, and kept in proper bounds. The notion which some 
parents and teachers have that the boys must be kept as prim as 
soldiers, and that every motion and step must describe certain angles, 
is as foke to nature as it is destructive to their health and happiness. 
Let ^our boys, mothers and teachers, have enough of well*cooked. 
nutntious ^not rich) food at regtdar and suitaUe intervals, good 
clear water m abundance, well applied to sJl parts of their bodies ; 
air, free and pure as iiature makes it ; studies, to the full extent of 
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whole befng, and keep in full play ever^ life current ; and then let 
them have dleep, early, and enough of 1^ in weU ventilated rooms, 
and they can hardly ful to be happy, and grow up well-proportioned 
and str^Miff ^'to the full stature of men." — "HL G. C, m BrUi$h 
Mother^ jQumdL 



8. AUTUMNAL LESSONS. 

Every green thing loves to die in bright ooIoutb. The vegetable 
cohorts march glowing out of the year in flaming dresses, as if to 
leave the earth were a triumph, and not a sadness. It is never 
Nature that is sad, but only we that dare not look back on the past, 
and that have not its prophecy ol the future in our bosoms. 

But there is as much of life in autumn as of death, and as much 
of creation and of growth as of passing away. Eveiy fiower has 
left its house full of seeds. No leaf was dropped, until a bud was 
bom to it. Already another year is hidden along the boughs — 
another summer is secure among the declining flowers. Along the 
banks, the green heart-shaped leaves of the violet tell me that it is 
all well at the root ; and, m turning the soil, I find these spring 
beauties that died to be only sleeping. 

Heart, take courage ; What the heart has once owned and had, it 
shall never lose. There is resitrrection hope, not alone in the gar- 
den sepulchre of Christ. Every flower, every tree, and every root, 
are annual prophets sent to af&m the future, and cheer the way. 
Thus, as birds, to teach their little ones to fly, do iy first themselves 
and show the way — and as guides, that woiUd brine the timid to 
venture into the darked-faced ford, do first go back and forth through 
it — so the year and its mighty multitudes of growths walk in and 
out before us to encourage our faith of life by death> — of decaying 
for the sake of better growth. Every seed and every bud whiiroers 
to us to secure, while the leaf is yet green, that germ which uudl 
live when frosts have destroyed both leal and flower. •^J^ri^M^ 
Mothers' Journal, 



4. CHILDREN—LITTLE COMFORTERS. 

When the lone spirit is crushed beneath an accumidated weight of 
sorrow, and the soul shrouded in darkness and gloom, what is more 
soothing than the sweet caressings of a dear child \ I have a little 
son, who for more tlian seven years has dieered my paAhway* Throe 
weeks since we stood by an open grave, and in thivt ofave saw a 
coffin, which we knew contained the pveeiow rdnudniF otour dearest 



eacihly friend. InMrlTmaidK)odhefaAdpMsedawajykaTinguatd 
mourn the loss of w^ a husband and father as ''few have to 
lose." We loft the dear wga^ and sought the home where for yesn 
we had en;^y ed unintemrupted happiness. I threw myself on a dvir, 
and was giving full vent to my agonizod spirit, when » pair of fiftika 
arms were thrown around my nod^, and a sweet voice whispeMly 
«]>on^ cry, mother, father is better off than wo are. Wo wiH \m 
good, and pretty soon we will go too." Oh ! thought I, what m 
raecious treasure is left mo even now ; and I thanked my Hesvenhr 
Father that He had noileft me oomf ortleos. I not only had a ohild, 
but he was affectionate, and manifested a disposition to assuage mj 
f;rief . True, as days passed ho said many things that tfaiilled ny 
inmost soul, and gave freshness to the wound he vainly endeavoniod 
to heal ; making his very sympathy painful. But tiiey woee 
prompted by a spirit of affection, wMdi made them a souxoa of comfort 
to my desolate heart ; I knew they were kindly said. I shall not 
soon forget his words, as one day he imprinted a score of kisses on 
my tearful face, saying, '*We are all together now, mother; you 
and I are all our little family. Never mind, mother, rll take care of 
you, and love you just as well as fatiier did." 

I have always felt the importance of cultivating the kindly f eelinga 
of children, but never before realized the vast responsibiLity resting 
upon mothers to cherish every generous emotion — every feeling of 
sympathy and tenderness. What a happy WOTld would ours be, 
were love, kindness, b^ievolenco, and pure philanthropy, in full 
operation ! And where can these divine principles be move succeos- 
fully disseminated than in the youthful mind? And who better 
adapted to foster and cherish such heavenly virtues, than the mother t 
What would be the gkmous rescdts if every child should be taught 
to '^do unto others as they would have others do unto them) I 
would teach them the "art ol thinking," and '* inspire in their 
young hearts the love of the beautiful " I would teach them to 
think how many teon they might 4^7— how many hearts they might 
make happy — how many little acts oi kindness they might porfonn 
among their brothers and sisters, or towards their school and play- 
mates. I would show them beau^ in soothing and lessening the 
cares of a father and mother ; or it one had been left alone in this 
vale of tears^ the magnanimi^ of oheerinflf the lonely Ikhhts of tho 
stricken one. I would e^ow them beauty m kindly worda and tonea 
of love — in participating in tlie joyv and sorrows of thisir littlo 

sunshine on the pathway of all with whom they come in contact. 
If children from their mfancy are educated to foel — ^to lovie — to 
rightly appreciate earthly blessing, will they not be more inblinecL 
to love and seek after Him who jto goodness itself, irhen they dball 
arrive at the years of accountability ; and wiU not the world be madei 
better through their influence ^— A. L., ^ BritUhMothert^ JoutihmL 



5. GABIBALDrS ISLAND OF CAPRBRA. 

The small island of Oaprera, to whidi Gtczfbaldl has retired, hs 
situated on the northern ooast <k Sardinia, towards the eastern en- 
tranco of the Straits of Bafia£euno, by the side of the Hedela Mad- 
delana, and almost opposite the southern point of the island of 
Corsica. It is somewhat less than six miles in length from' nortif 
to souths and about two miles in breadth. It is tery fertSe 2a 
wheat, and derives its name from the number of goats that aarer bred 
there. Caprera must not be confounded with another island caUod 
Capraja, the ancient .^JSgidion or Capraria, whidk Hes to the east ol 
Cape Corsa, to the north-west of Elba, and opposite Piombino. 
The latter, although rather smaller than the former, is nevertheless 
more important m>m its military and maritime position, from the 
safe port which it has on the east, and from its town and fbrt, which 
defends it. The surface is mountamous and rolcanic. Ohmes are 
grown, and the wild goats which gave ft its nsone ore stiU tery 
numerous. 



6. LIVE NOT FOB YOURSELF. 

Man seeks to live for himself . God made him to live for others. 
How swells that mother's heart with joy when she can tnake hot 
child happy ! What a thrill of delight comes with l^t look of 
gratitude, that tear of joy, and that word of love, whicih are all 
that the widow and orphan can render to their benemctor. 



7. CTV^IL LIST LITERABY PE»SI02«». 

Alist of all pensions granted between the 20th day of June, 16S9, 
and the 80th day of June, 1860, and charged upon iftie civil liot 
(pursuant to Act the 1st of Victoria, chap. 2% has been puMlAed. 
The total is £1,200. The following will Sf^iaUy interest otirr^adca*: 

Miss Oareline Lanbier, MisB Lama LaxdndrV Miss Amdia Lard- 
net!, Miss Adettiie Imimmty Mim Otiofmdm UmAaek^ ani Mte Jmtm 
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LMdnen nfltenof the late DionyBiiu Laidmer (in eqmlpioporiioiur), 
la ^onsiaamtion of their late brother't )«boii» m &b eauae ci 
■cieAoe, and of their soanty meaaa, £125. Mrs^ HqIoa GaUwey 
(dai^hter of Hoppner, the painter) in oonsideration of the long 
•ervicea of her husband aa Britiah Conaul at Naples, £100. Ihr. 
Robert Blakey, in consideration of his exertions to aid and promote 
tiw tttmdj of xidifloaopy, and of hia stonutened dxonmstaaioes, £100. 
Mr. EdwBid Atlieoitoiia fin addition to the penaion of £75 g w urt e d 
to him in 196S}, in oondiemtioA of kia mat aertioea to literatora, 
and of hia adTanoed age^ £25. Miss Juua Pardee, in consideration 
of thirty years' toil in the field of literature, by which she has con- 
tributed both to cultivate the pubKc taste, and to support a number 
of helpless relations, £100. Mrs. BIlea Beeoroft, in oonsideration 
of the aervioea of ha late husband, Captain Beecroft, for the sup- 
pMaaion of tlM akve tnde^ aad tl^ advanoement of BritJah interests 
and of scieaoe dwjn^ 25 yaan on the «oaBt of AMca, where he 
ultimately fell a victun to the climate, £50. Pr* Robert Bigsby, in 
consideration of his great services and contributiona to the liten^bure 
of his countij^ £100. The Rev. Heniy Logan, in consideration of 
hia oontiibations to mathematical and scientific literature^ and his 
pwe nt atttte of deatitatioii, in ocnsequence of the loaa or his eye- 
i^tty £100. Mfa. Cktiieriae Liddon (daughter of the late Henxy 
OcBrt)^ in oonaidecation of the great baoefits which hare aoaraed to 
this country from her late father's inventiooa m the Twanufanture ol 
iron, and of the large fortune which he expended in canying them 
into execution. £50. Miss Caroline Cort (daughter of l£e late 
Heniy Cort), ine same observations apply to this as to the preceding 
pension to Catherine liddon, £60. Mrs. (9arah Jane Le ^anc, in 
oimideEiatton of the gmat beneAta^oonfemad on na^val aofenoe by her 
father, the late Sir fittniiel Benthan^ MWO.'^EngHsK Jowmal qf 
JSduc4sUon. 

XIV. ^mcAtttn «f tlw 4^iMtn. 



L THE QUEEN AS A aANITARY REFORMER. 

At a meeting of the AbeEdaaa JLadiei^ Sanitacy Asaoeiation, held 
a abort time a|(o« Dr. Kilgour, who pieaidedo made the following 
remarks regarding the Queen at Balmoral: — ''The highest hdjr in 

husband, is an ardent sanitary reformer. Those whovisited London 
dnring the aeason of the Greofc Bxhilntion will remember the two 
or^ftiigAfi vfiioh the Prince erected near the Eidiibition buildings as 
madbda of dweUinga for promoting liie iMaJih and comfit of the 
hosahler dassea. Wherever the Qoeen or the Pzinoe has erected 
cotti^ea on the Scotch property, they may not have adhered to the 
style iJluded to (which mamly contemplated tlie English style and 
mode of Gfe) but they haye built the cottages more in accordance 
with the taste and fe^ngs of the Bcoitirfi peaaantnr, but yet witii 
an wndeviaiting eye to yentilation and pure air. They have never 
bMtahly intarf and with the doaoeatic hafaate of their tenantiy by 
^^fitf^ip^ to them that this or that change muat be made^ but th^ 
have given enconru;ement wherever improvements in sanitary ar- 
rangements were adopted. Last year scarlet fever broke out with 
great virulence in tibe district, and many Uvea were lost by the 
spreading of the infection. It became necesaary to take measures 
to arrest the extenakm of the diaeaae, and orders wiwe given to 
aweap away evenr ''boxed in'' hed on the eatatea. An oader waa 
ake given to anbatitute a sufficient numbcar of iron bedsteads for 
eac^ family at the cost of the Queen." 
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2. THE QTJBEN'S PORTRAIT FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Th» following anecdote of the Queen illnstratea her good aenae 
and ml desire to promote the welfare of her subjects, fflie had 
agreed to have her photofiraph taken for the gratification of such 
of her subjects as imght desire to possess the counterfeit present- 
ment of their ruler. She presented herself in a plain black silk, 
wHhDitt a paitide ef onuonent The photagraj^er ventured to 
ngguA thai she afaould aend fbr anne jewels <^ Ko,^ aaid the 
Queen, ^^thia photo^mpli ia to go among my people^ and I wiahto 
do iJl in my power to discourage extraviuzance." It is such little 
anecdotes as tiieee that have secured the Queen a high place in the 
regard of the people. 

3. THE QUEEN AND THE PRESIDENT. 

The Queen has written an antogra^ kiter to the President of 
the United Sttftoa, through Lord Lyon% expreaaing, in the atrongeat 
tenna, her grateful a(£nowledginent of the wxdjaX manner in 
which the Pnnce of Wales was received by the people of the United 



--** JeesiTAL or vm Boabo 4» Abts avd UMMnwAwnmrn^^WB base 
received the first number of this valuable publsanlfott. It extends to Bl 
pages, aad opAJtaina an editorial and a number of axoeUent seHctioas, 
designed to prootots the object of the publication. In the prospecto it 
is stated that eaeh monthly number shall contain ;— 1. An original article 
on some subject connected with the Arts and Manufactures of Upper 
Canada. 2. Notices on subjects bearing upon the introduction into the 
Province of new branches of induslzy, and of the progress and improve- 
ment) both at home and abroad, of those already established. * 3. Abstracts 
of reports and prooeedings of the Board, and of the Ifechanipa' Institutes 
associated with it. 4« Notices of the Arts and ManuiiGu^tares department 
of the Provincial £xbihiUon. 6. List of Patents issued in Canada^ with 
remarks on such as are considered of general practical utility. 6. Cor- 
respondence on any of the foregoing subjects. 7. Selections from foreign 
scientific and mechanicsl journals. 8, Short notices of books suitable 
for Mechanics' Institnte Libraries. Each moathly number of the Joumai 
will consist of 32 closely-printed octavo pages, and will be snppUed to 
Mechanics' Institutes^ through their respective Secretaries or other officers, 
at the rate of 60 cents per annum for any number of copies, and to the 
general public for |1 per annum, or to clubs of not less than ten at 76 
cents per annum, in all cases payable in advance. The Journal is, we 
believe, edited by Professor Hind, M.A., of Trinity College University. 

— -^<* AuBom^a DipnoirAaT o» AcvBoaa. Voi. J. Philadelphia; 
CMlda and PeterasB. This invaluable work has already hacome a Stoadani 
Beivenee Book among sohelars both le Ehiglaad and Ameiiofk The first 
volume of die work has besa pnbUphed in Philadelphia aad London. It 
ooDtaina ItM lettera fh>m A to /, both hielasive, 100ft pagea, imparial 
double edumi^ miaion and noapareil typa, about SCO Ifans on eadh page 
on an average, the vohune eontaintng upwaids of two mill&oDS of words^ 
la bulk of typographical matter it k equal to aboat ftmrtaeu volumea (440 
pages eaab) of Preseott^ Bancroft, or Hallsm's Histories, Sro, The 
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17,100 ; makiog in the fortj indexM (to bo inserted at end o/ voIodm iL) 
about 94,100 namea. It ia ezpeoted that the seMmd vohitte witt oontaiB 
about 26,000 authora' aaaaea, or 50,000 in all for the two votamea. The 
nmnber of worka rsoorded, and in very oaaoy eaasa erltieiaed, both fisvoop* 
ably and vafaTouraUy, in the woi^ easeeds one hundred thottsaad* The 
beat^ because the briefeak, description which can be given of ttie CWtioal 
DIetlonary ia, tiutt it Is mtended to be to the UtM»ature of the language 
wh«tadietien«ryo# wwidb iata the laogiiige itael£ We cordially re* 
ooBMueod the work as a asoat vahuible addltei to ear weika of refsreaoe. 
The type, paper and typography are esaalleol 

EaATF'a TaAvauB and RisiAaoHBS ni EAsrcair AraioA. Boston : 

Tioknor ft Co. This is a valuable and interesting addition to the numerous 
books of travel which now issue from the Press. Rev. Di*. Erapf has long 
been favourably known for his missionary labours in eastorn Africa, and 
in this book he gives the results of his eighteen years^ reeideace and travels 
in that part of Africa, from the upper Nile to Cape Delgado. Ia the 
appendix is given a conoise aeoonnt of the geographical researches which 
have been made by Dr. Livingstone up to September last The book is 
accompanied wi1^ a good map, and, like all of Ve^sni. Tieknoi's becks Is 
beautifully printed. 

Todd's Akoil or trk Iosbbuo aitd Tatrru same StwrLK. London : 

James Hogg A Sooa This is one of Hogg^s series of popular and attraetive 
books. It is writtou by Uie Rev. Dr. Todd, so well known as the author of 
the ** Students* Manual," and consista of a series of moral tales and ^torleg 
for the young. It is illustrated with numerous engravings, and in style 
and typography is a handsome gift book. 

' ' ' ' — 



CANADA. 

Normal Sohooi.— The 24th Session of the Normal School closed 

on the 22ud ult. After some preliminary exercises Dr. Ryerson delivered 

a lecture to the Normal School Stodents, of about an hour in length. He 

I pointed out to them the duties which would devolve on them aa aohool 
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t«aob«n; referred to the neoesflitj of inteUigence in lehool traiteee ; and 
■howed what he oonsidered the adyaota^ea of the present school aystem, 
eapedally in its proTiding the oertamty of remuneration to the teachers. 
Aitf r the deliTery of the Rer. Soperintendeof s leotnre, the atadenta pre- 
aeoted their master with an address. — ^Zeocfer. 

— — Toaonro Omr Schools. — ^The semi-annnal public examination of 
the acTeral Oity Schools, eight in number, took place simultaneously. The 
Rer. Mr. Porter, the Looa' Saperintendent, spent a short time at each of 
the schools, examining the children. The attendance of parents and others 
was good for this season of the year, though not quite as large as the sum- 
mer examinations. The branches in which the children were examined are 
Reading, Grammar, Geography, tHistory, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
and in one school, and in one only, we believe — George Street, in which Mr. 
Richard Lewis is head teacher— composition. The best " essay" was on 
Toronto, and was very creditable to the little boy who wrote it In the 
senior division of the girls' department there waa of course sewing and 
ikncy needle-work, which in many cases were very fine indeed. Drawing 
also is taught in a few of the schools. The examinations were altogether 
highly creditable to the scholars, and were certainly not inferior to those 
of any former similar occaaioa — Itnd* 

Havilton Okhtral and PaiXABT Schools. — The Examination of 

the dty schools took place on the 20th and 21st ult The Central school, 
as usual, made a very fair appearance, children and teachers seemed to be 
in excellent trim. We were impressed very favourably with the practical 
character of the instruction imparted. The mode of instruction is emphat- 
Scally the drmmng out proceu^ the pupils appearing to have a thorough 
miderstanding of what they had be^ taught. The French classes under 
Mona. Lafont bore ample testimony to the ability of that gentlemen as a 
teacher of the French language. The Grammar School department was 
examined by 0r. Blaokman and by Mr. Gray. The recent change in that 
department is already beginning to bear fruit. AJl seemed highly pleased 
with the order, harmony and thoroughness of the pupils in their various 
atudiea. The first division of the Central school is under the instruction of 
the Principal, assisted by Mr. Carlyle. The proficiency of the pupils in 
their various studies excited creoeral admiration. The music under Mr. 
Tmokmrd, was alike oraditaUe to the teaoher and hfil pupHa. 'The Other 
divisions were well up in their studies. The proceedings were closed by 
recitations by some of the pupiU of the first division, in which they very 
creditably acquitted themselves, after which Dr. Ormiston delivered a 
short addresa, in which he spoke in very flattering terms of the day's pro- 
ceedinga. Dr. Billings, the Chairman of the Board, also made a few 
remarks, dwelling with particular emphasis on the gratifying &ct, that 
during the past year there had been fewer complaints against the internal 
management of the schools than he had known in any previous year, and 
paying a high compliment to Mr. Maeallnm for his successful administration. 
— Spectator. 

HAiaLfON Roman Cathouo Skparatx Schools. — ^The Examina- 
tion of St. Patrick's and St. Mary*s Separate Schools took place on the same 
day aa those of the Central schooL In these a few prises were distributed 
to the most deserving of the pupils, to reward them for the studies of the 
session. The efficient staff of teachers were highly complimented by the 
visitors, on the saocess which had attended their labors, as evinced by the 
proficiency of their pupils, in the various branches of study, in which they 
ooderwent a thorough and searching examination. On the whole, Hamilton 
has reason to be proud of its public schools. — Tbid. 

YxoB Chanobllor, IJnivkrsitt of Toronto. — At a recent meeting 

of the Senate of the University, the Hon. James Patton, LL D., M.L'C., 
President of the University Association, was elected vice-Chancellor of the 
University, in the room of Mr. John Langton. Mr. Laogton was proposed 
by Profes9or Wilson, and seconded by Rev. Dr. Lillie. In amendment, 
Dr. Patton was proposed by Dr. Herrick and seconded by Mr. Crooks. The 
vote stood as follows, — Patton, 18; Langton, 11 ; Dr. Patton was therefore 
declared duly elected. 

Untvxbsitt of Qukkn's Collxos—Inauouration of thx Rxv. Da. 

LsnroH as P&xnoipal. — On Thursday morning last the appointed Princi- 
pal of Queen's College, the Rev. Principal Leitch, D.D., of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, was initiated to the vacant chair. The ceremony took place in the 
College Chapel, situate in the new building. The commodious hall was 
filled with students, graduates and visitors, including a good number of 
ladies. The Hon. John Hamilton presided. The Chairman directed the 
proceedinga to commence by calling upon the Rev. Dr. Urquhart to ask 



the Divine bleBsiog The Rev. Dr. Urquhart, m the ooune of a fervent 
appeal, prayed specially that God would bless the servant who in His 
P^vidence had been brought to preside over this institution. Mr. John 
Patton read the minutes of the Board of Trustees. The Chairman then 
said :— I would merely say on behalf of the Trustees of Queen's College 
that they made this appointment with no hesitation whatever, but with 
great confidence ; indeed, they have never made an i^pointment with mora 
satisfaction. Dr. Leitch comes to us from Scotland after a career of great 
usefulness there, and we feel satisfied that with the Divine bleesing he will 
be the nieans of advancing University education and knowledge in this 
Province. It is now my pleaaing duty to introduce to you the Rev. Dr. 
Leitch. The Rev. Dr. Leitch on being introduced to the assemblage 
seated himself in the Principal's chair, and delivered an address. Ob- 
serving that if he were about to addresa a similar assemblage at the 
western seat of learning in Scotland, he would seek inspiration by reoonnt- 
mg the names of the fiimous men, of Stewart and Play&ir, and no student 
had ever heard those illustrious names without experiencing a feeling of 
reverence and respect ; but he had no such venerable names to fidl back 
upon ; the glory of Queen's Collie was not in the psst, but in the fhtnre ; 
although there waa no halo of antiquity shed around those walls» and no 
baais of reverence for the past, yet the mstitutioQ had not the decrepitude 
of age, and there waa ground for hope that it was possessed of the buoy- 
ancy and vigor of youth. Tha Principal referred to the gradual growth of 
Universities 'm Great Britain, instancing the Universities of Glaiq;ow and 
Oxford, and expressed the hope that Queen's College would partake of the 
rapid growth of the other institutions of this country. Alluding to the 
influence of national scenes in forming national character—to Scotland's 
mountains, and England's mineral wealth— he drew the conclusion that it 
waa reasonable to expect a future for Canada, ideal with the vaatneas 
evevywhere thrust upon the traveller who traversed this land. He should 
not regret that he entered Canada by its majestic river, a fit portal for bo 
noble a domain. Dr. Leitch referred to the value of collegiate institutiona 
to a new country, comparing the universities of the middle agea to ligfata 
in the darkness that surrounded them. The Principal gave valoabla 
counsels to the studious portion of his audience, addressing particolaily 

,a.« ..^u. «jli«w*.»vMt *^**«^ 44*v*** ■fiMMyMJn tilnnr^r"*fi -if f^ir — iT-nl^iT M# TrniTrf^nr 

range to gain precision, to practice self-denial, to commence at once with 
their task whatever it might be, and exhorting them to praAftu^ pitttr* 
The rev. gentleman then directed his remarks more particularly with r«fer- 
ence to the theological course, mentioned that one had been appointed to 
the theological chair more for his devotion to his parent church than his 
acquirements, and that he felt honor in receiving an appointment which was 
a true pledge of affection between the churches, and adding that if he 
should succeed in any measure in imbuing the ministers of this church 
with the spirit and zeal of those who laboured in glorious Scotland, he 
should feel that he had not laboured in vam. To the medical profession he 
could not offer any professional counsel ; he could only express his sym- 
pathy wth them, feeling it consistent that they should be brought together 
with those who were preparing for the ministry. Medical men were dis- 
unguishedas a class for their heroic sacrifices, and he trusted that it would 
be their highest ambition to maintain the dignity and honor of the profea. 
sion. In concluding, he remarked that it had been his lot to come among 
them at a time when a tide of loyalty, as it were, had swept through the 
land, and this bad been to him strong assurance of their attachment to 
their Queen and country. He hoped that the work of the ses«on now 
begun might redound, under God's blessing, to His Glory. [Applaoae]. 
Professor Weir addressed the Principal to the effect that he bad been 
requested by the senatus to introduce to him some of the office<bearera of 
the Alma Mater Society. The Professor then introduced Mr. Currie to 
Dr. Leitch. Mr. Currie read an address from the Alma Mater Society 
congratulating the Principal upon his safe arrival on these shores, and 
recounting that the Alma Mater Society had been but reoenUy fbrmed with 
the view of keepmg up the esprit de corps amongst the students and alumni, 
of cultivating a literary taste among the students, and providing in general 
for the interests of its members. The address commends the Society to the 
Principal's sympathy, renews the assurances of welcome to him, and 
expresses the hope that his term of office may be long and happy. The 
Prmcipal in replying to the address begged the members to accept his 
grateful acknowledgements for their welcome ; he could not ask a higher 
proof of the prosperity of the College than the formation of such a sociely. 
Again he would thank them for their very kind and cordial address Pro- 
fessor Wttr announced the hour of attendance at the daases in the faculty 
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of art& The Prinoipal announeed that Dr. Larell had been appointed to 
the vacant chair of the fkcnltj of medicine, after which Dr. Stewart made 
known the bonrs of attendance at the oUueee in this department. The 
proceedings terminated with a benediction by the Kev. PrincipaL— See 
page 6. 

SoovRBH UmvnuBRT AT QuiBia— -The Cunadim allndee in the 

following terms, to Dr. Morrin's mnnlficent donation to the St. Andrew's 
Sodety: — " At the celebration of St. Andrew's day — ^the patronal festiyal 
of the Scotch— on Friday lasti — ^Mr. Oook made mention of a handsome 
donation from Dr. Morrin. This generooa citiseo, one of the most esteemed 
as well as the most eminent medical men of this city, has placed at the 
disposal of the Rer. Dr. Oook, Dr. Smith, aod James Dean, Esq., a property 
Talned at £11,000 or £12,000 for the purpose of founding a Protestant 
College, and of making ameliorations to the building occupied by the 
Bngiish High Sdiool in this city. The desire of the donor is that the 
above named genUemen make application to the Proyincial Legislature as 
•ooa as possible to obtain the passing of an act incorporating certain 
persons named in the deed as directors of the projected institution, and 
anthoriiing them to act in accordance with its dispositions. Although the 
new college is to be under the management of the Scottish Church, of 
whk^ Dr. Morrin is also a member, it will nerertheless be open to students 
of all religious denominationB, without distinction! We may be permitted 
to add that this munificent act on the part of Dr. Morrin is more than 
soflSeient to earn for him the gratitude of the public, and abore all of his 
co-religionists.*' 

McGiLL CoLLBoa UmyxBarrr.^Great alterations hare of late 

been made in McOill College, Montreal. Lecture rooms capable of accom- 
modating three hundred students have been erected. 

Theb Rrrxas Collsoe.— The establishment of the Three Rivers 

College [says the Inquirer] has been quite a success, over eighty students 
having entered the first week, and fresh additions are daily taking place. 
Most of the Professorships are filled — ^we believe ably— and, as the fees are 
remarkably low, this institution cannot ftdl of success.' 

LovTBB Cahada FanroH School Rxadzb8.— In addition to a series 
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Council of Public Instruction for Lower Canada. The Councfl has resolved 
on p«ikiiaKi»0 «b Aftnoa of Fr«noh Il«ad«r«, aod has cntTUsted the Hoo. the 
Superintendent of Schools, the care of preparing them, which task he has 
consented to fulfil without any remuneration. He is to be aided in the 
discharge of this important duty by Mr Joseph Lenoir, of the Educational 
Department, and by Messrs. Ossaye and Perrault, to whom the articles on 
agricultural subjects are confided. 

PaiNOB or Walbs* Lowieb Oahada Nobmal School Pbobs. — 

Tlie Superintendent of Education for Lower Canada having laid before 
the Council a letter from his Ezoellency the Covemor General, informing 
him of the liberal gift made by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales of 
a sum ol $800 for prizes to be given in the Lower Canada Normal Schools, 
the Council passed the following resolutions: — 1. Re9ohed,^T\uLt this 
Council acknowledges with deep gratitude the liberality which His Royal 
Highness the Piince of Wales has been pleased to extend to the Normal 
Schools of Lower Canada, in placing a sum of tw% hundred pounds in the 
hands of His Ezoellency the Governor (General, to be distributed as prises 
in these schools. 2. Resolved^ — ^Thai it is the opinion of the Council, that 
this sum should be permanently invested, so as to form with the interest a 
prise in each school, to be called ** The Prince of Wales' Prize." 8. He- 
advedt — ^Tliat this price should be equal in amount to one- third of the 
interest on said sum, for each school, to be paid to the most successful 
competitor at the examination for Model School Diplomas; provided 
always that for moral oonduct and application to study he shall have been 
set down as entitled to the highest grade of merit, in both Semi- iinnual 
" Reports of Progress ;" and also entitled to the highest grade of ezcel- 
Unee, for the folk>wing branohes, in the last " Report of Progress i" *' Re- 
ligious Instruction, Writing, Reading, Grammar, and Spelling in his 
▼emaeular idiom, Arithmetic Book-Keeping, Geography, History of 
Canada, the Art of Teaching, and Teaching in Model Schools." He should 
also be classed by sdd Reports at least in the second grade of excellence, 
for all other brandies, with the exception of ** Gymoatitics, Drawing, and 
Music, vocal or histrumental,'' for' which this proficiency should not be 
required of him. 4. Re9ol96d,-^ThtLt if no one pupil fulfil the necessary 
oonditions, the sum accruing to the school for the year should be deposited 
in a Savings' Bank by the Superintendent, and when it shall have amounted 



to one hundred pounds^ be placed at interest, together with the original 
principal, eo as to increase the annual prize. 5. /SMo/vtfd^— That the 
Superintendent should be anthoriaed to cause bronae medals to be struck, 
to s^rve as testimonials to the pupils taking the prhM. — Xomst Oati^da 
JowrtuU of JBdMcatioH, 

BRITISH AN^D FOREIGN. 

The Pbinob of Walbs at Oxroao. — ^The Prince of Wales has 

made a donation of £60 towards the funds of a debating society in Oxford, 
of which he is a member, and. as an indication of his character aod tastes, 
the appropriation of the money is encouraging. If the Prince is ever to 
shine as a speaker, the present is the time for cultivating the fEusulty, and 
a debating society in Oxford the exact place for bringing out his powers. 
Aj] assemblage of this kind, says the European 7\met, is a mental gymna- 
dum, where the intellectual muscles are developed by exercise, and where 
mind is held to be higher tlian rank. Even a Queen's son must work hard 
in such an arena to hold his own. Perhaps it is to be regretted that the 
Prince, before he proceeded on his western tour, did not avail himself of 
the facilities for public speaking which this Oxford debating club afforded. 
Had he done so, he would have left a still more favorable impression on 
the multitudes with which he came in contact, and perhaps it is the 
consciousness of his short-comings in this respect that has induced him to 
open his purse with a view to exertion hereafter in a field in which he 
desires to excel The cup given by the Prince of Wales, to be shot for 
by the members of the Oxford University Rifle Corps, has been gained by 
Mr. T. Lee Warner, scholar of Trinity College. His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, being pleased 
to give annually a gold medal for the encouragement of English poetry, 
the vice-Chancellor gives notice that the prise will be given this year to 
such resident undergraduate as shall compose the best poem on ^ The 
Prince of Wales at the Tomb of Washington." KB. — ^The exercises are 
to be sent in to the vioe-Chanoellor on or before March 81, 1861, and are 
not to exceed two hundred lines in length. 

---- Tmt PaiHoa « * JPjrAT.«L ^The Oxford Chr o nieh says ;— " It is 
prooaDJe tbat liis Royal highness the Prinoe of Walea 'jrill "remaia at 
Frewen Hall, Oxford, until the middle of December, when his academical 
connection with this University will terminate. It is understood that the 
heir apparent will go to Cambridge hi January, and will become a member 
of Trinity College. 

WsLUNOTON CoLUBOB.— The first examination of WellingtoD 

CoU^e took place lately. The Prince Consort wss present After an 
introductory anthem. Master Boughey, the head prssfeot of the school, 
stepped forward on the platform, and began the reeitations with a portion 
of Mr. Tennyson's well-known ode on the death of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington. After the recitations, the Rey. Mr. Benson, the head master, pro- 
ceeded to award the Queen's medal, which is to the school in point of 
honour what the Victoria Cross is to the United Servicee. The following ex- 
tract from the statute will show the object for which this prize was established 
— •* Her Miyesty would wish, by establishing this prixe, to hold up to the 
admiration of the students, and to their emulation as far as they are capable 
of emulating such virtues, the great qualities of the hero and statesman 
in whose honour and to whose memory the college has been instituted. It 
is not beyond the power of anybody to exhibit cheerfiil submission to 
superiors, unselfish good fellowship with equals, independence and self- 
respect with the strong, kindness and protection to the weak, and a readi- 
ness to forgive offences towards himself and to conciliate the differeooes of 
others, and, above all, fearless devotion to duty, and unflinching truthful- 
ness. He who displays all, or any of these qualities, will have so far trod 
in the steps of the great Duke." Amid the hearty applause of his com- 
rades and of the whole assembly Master Bough ey was called up to receive 
the medal by the head master, who in a few brief words highly compli- 
mented him upon the good conduct which he had always exhibited, and 
upon the great assistance which he had given the masters in forwarding the 
discipline and organization of the school. At the conclusion of the speech 
his Royal Highness the Prince Consort presented the medal, expressing at 
the same time a hope that the success which had marked the opening for 
his career might attend him through life. The medal, designed, as we were 
informed, by the Prince Consort himself, bore on one side the bead of the 
present Majesty ; on the other the simple motto, •« Duty towards God and 
man" occupied the centre, encircled l^ the words, " In honour of Arthur, 
^DukeofWeUington." Various other priaee were awarded. The number of 
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pnpilflMatfljMeomplttM. At |yr«fleDt there aM 149 popilt, and there U am- 
ple room for M tnore. It ie, howeirer^eorpdoCed that after the yaeation there 
will be hot few yaeandee, as ih% exoelleoee of the edvNatioii, eoorivunng as 
it dees **theee hnuidies of MleaOfio knowledge whidi have » speeiid 
application to the arts, oommeree, and lAdostiy of the eonntiT','* wkh ** whai* 
is usually understood by a good Engllah and classical education," is beginning 
to be appreciated. The boys, if we Judge freea their ^pearance, are the 
beet sanitary comments on the situation of the school. A more healthy, 
happier, manlier set of lads it has nCTer been our lot to see. The system 
which is pursued is identical with that of the late I>r. Arnold — ^ria., of 
trusting everything to the honoar of the boys, and the results of it» we 
were informed, are excellent, corporal and other puniahmentB haiing 
mudb diminished shice its hitroduction.-— JS'it^/ioft Journal of Education, 

RuoBT School, in England, has recciTcd, as a present from an 

American gentleman named Ifills, a large crimson Tclyet flag, in token of 
his admiration of the school from reading *' Tom Brown's School Days.** 
Tlie flag has the arms of the school worked in the centre, and the American 
ensign in the comers. 

Ths Pilxhcx Imfxbxal or Fkanob has just had a school room pre- 
pared for him on the ground floor of the Palace of the TVuIIerieB, on the 
aide of the garden. It contains a well selected library, philosophical and 
maHiematical instroments. etc. The Prince will be fire years old on the 
leth of March next 

ITNivaRSnT of Kaplrs. — A decree of Garibaldi's abrogates one of 

the 2nd of April, 1867, and permits the stadenti of the proyinces to come 
up to Naples and pursue their studies in the TJniversity. The tTniyersity 
of If aples— and, indeed, eyery other literary and scientific iustitutioo— has 
been yirtnally closed against the youth of the country, and all for the 
defence of the yilest despotism of modem times. 

— ^* Swiss School Ohildrkit akd Till. — The school children of 
Switaerland haye purchased, for $ll,000| the Orutli^ the birthplace of Tell, 
where he and three others conspired for the deliverance of his country 
from its oppressors. The place is to be consecrated to national uses. 

^— Edqoation in Chill— For a population of 1,600,000 inhabitants 

661 free, (State and city,) with 27)914 soholai's; 60 private high-schools 
with 8»680 scholars ; 69 public high schools, with 2»140 scholars ; total 
children at school, 40,441. The outlay from city and State funds for this 
object is $287,801 per annum. 



UNITED STATES. 

A NosLK BmuMOi* for the Tale College Soiealifie Sebool is on the 

point of completion at New Haven, at a coat ef |50,00Q,'^tfae entire 
propsrty being a gilt from Joseph K SIteffield, Esq. 

.*— « Hawabb Ck>x.LxaK.-*-The annual catalogue of Harvard Univeraitf, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has been received. The total number ef students 
CQUteoted with the University is 896. There are 443 in the Under-gra- 
dnate Academical Department, divided as follews : Seniors 89 ; Juniors 
101; Sopheiaiores^ 184; Freshmen, 186 ; The Law Students number 157, 
the Medical Stadente 191, and 1^ Scientific Students 72. The remainder 
of the total of 896 are Resident Oradnates, Divinity Stndents, and one 
AatroBomioal Student. 



XVII. pt^aru mA MtvMe MtAtnim»' 

— IifDiAN RxLios AX MoMT&siLU—A skeleton has been found in Monr 
treal during the excavation for the continuation of Bornside Palace, between 
Sherbrooke and St. Catherine streets, together with many fragmenU of 
Indian pottery, pipes, bone implements, bones of beavers and other animals. 
In fact, it appears that these sandy kuoiis have at some former time been 
the site of an Indian village and buryii^ ground,— doubtless that found 
by Jaoqaea Cartier on the South Eastern slope of Montreal Mountain. The 
most interesting of the relics are being transferred to the Natural History 
Society's museum. 

— TJBUEaRAPB EzPitOuvo ExpaniTioN.*- The Arctic exploring yacht 
Fom had returned home from tiie eosat of the Faroe Islands, Iceland and 
Greenland, where she has been engaged surveying the route of the pro- 
posed North Atlantic Telegraph. She sneoeeded in examining and souid- 
i]« the fiords en the sonlihcmHA of OreenlaBd, and proving their pi«^ 



for the reoeption of a cable. She also eoa e t e d down a oanideiiA^e extent 
of the east coast, hitherto supposed to be inaepsaKble. The serertty ef the 
seaeon in the northern regions is reported to have been greater this year 
than for twenty years past 

BuNBEX ON Dati or THi OsBATioN. — BaFou Bunscn, in his gioat 

'^'f^»^, " Bgyp^'s Pbce in Universal Hlstoiy,' fixes the ere&ffion of the 
wt)rld at about tiie year B. 0. 19,752. He determines, also, that the flood 
occurred about the year B. C. 9252. He says the Egyptians knew nefldng 
of the Deluge, ** the dSmate centre of which was in the tenth milleuBinm 
B. O., but whidi was assuredly many hnndreds In operation.* 

Thjc Qukbeo Ttpooraphical Society seems to be in a fiomishfng 

condition. It has a library which now numbers 74S volumes — 240 of which 
were received this year. Among the donors we find Sir N. F. Belleau as 
having given 2S vols. ; Hon. Judge Oaron, 20 ; Hoa Judge Meredith, 11 ; 
and Ghas. St Michel, Esq., late proprietor of the Chronicle, 67. We are 
pleased to see tiie printers of the ** ancient capital* manifest sttch a spirit 
in eoHecting a library. 



1. POSTAaS BBaULATION IN BEGhABD TO GhBAM^ 

MAR AND COMMOTf «€HOO£r mETURNS* 

AQ official retufnci which are required by law to befonreffdoi 
to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Saperintendent, aftd 
whieh are made upon the printed blank forme innuahed by the 
Edncational Depaortment, umist be pre-paid^ at the rafte of one 
cent, and be open to ifi^pectian, so as to entitle them to paaa 
throuffh the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cts. and 21 cts. on each package, including the 
Post Office fine of n&dAj fifty per cent, for non-payment. 



2. PITBLIC LIBRAEr BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, 

The Chief Superiutondent will add ana hundred par cent, 
to any sum or sums^ not lest than five dollars^ transmitted to 
the Department by Municipal and School Corporations on 
behalf of Q-rammar and Common SchooLs ; and forward Pub- 
lic Library Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, 
and Diagrams to the value of the amount thus augmented, 
upon receiving a list of the articles required. In all cases it 
will be necessary for any person acting on behalf of the Muni- 
cipality or Trustees, to enclose or present a written authority 
to do so, verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. 
A selection of articles to be sent can always be made by the 
Department^ when so desired. Where Maps, AppayatUB^ 
Prize^ or Library Books are requsrad, it wiH be necesBaafy to 
send not less than ib for each class. 



3. INDISTINCT POST MAEKS. 
"We receive, in the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which post marks are very indistinct, or altogether omitted. 
These manes are often so important that Postmasters would do 
well to see that the requirement of the post office department 
in relation to stamping the post mark on letters is carefully 
attended to. 

JOHN ELLIS, Engraver and Lithographer, 8, King Street West, 
Toronto. Trastees sapplied with School Seals at |2 each ; also Levef 
Presfoa led Dies for Oorporatioos tM- Notsriei, at ^ eMh. Anoi #r 
Cr«at8 on Eovelopes. ViBiUng and Weddiiig Oarda^ ^pd^ 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of JSdue€Ui4m for t^^tj- 
five o«iits per line, which may be remitted in pottage etampa^ or otlterwise. 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of JSduoaiiont $1 per annum S 
back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance miul in 
bU casei aooompany the order. Single nombeni) 12^ eenti eaeh. 

Alt commnnicaitions to be addressed to J. O'MiBGa HdnciixB, LLJB., 

Sducation Office, TovomHa. 
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FBBB PUBLIC LIBSABIES IN UPPBB CANADA.. 

At this season of Hbnry activit j, and in connection with the 
account of the princely g:ift of a Free Public Libraiy in Liver- 
pool (worth $200^000') which was pnblishod in the last Journal, 
we have much pleasure in inserting in tins earij number of the 
Jowmal the annual statement of the progress of our free pub- 
Kc libraiy system in Upper Canada. The statement b in a 
tabular form, and shows the number and classification of all 
the librarj books which have been despatdied to the public 
scbooki by the Bdncational Department from November, 1853, 
to the end of Deoember, 1800, It also includes an account of 
the number of priae books sent out to the public schook 
from January, 1857, to December, 1860, fB well as a state* 
mmit of tiie mechanics' institutes, Ac, wU<A have been sup- 
plied witii books diuring the same periods. One or two other 
tables have been added. That relating to prison libraries, &e^ 
ynSk no doubt be regarded with espeeiAl interest by those who 
look upon such agencies as a silent yet important means of 
Influence for good with a class of the community who are 
>4rfken regarded as the outcasts and pariahs of society, incapa- 
•Ue of being reclaimed, or unworthy of an effort to do so. The 
ifinder f^inga (tf rc^morae^ indicated by.the poem written on 
090 of these prison library boobs, by an inmate <^ die Provin- 
cial Penitentiary, and which we insert on page 29, may have 
been awakened by the silent teachings of some of these books. 
Sudi an influence may prove a potent means, when others fail, of 
recalling many an erring one to the paths of religion and virtue. 



The contemplation of the Ux^ enbeAsi in thetaHes lela- 
ting to the extension of libraries in o«r pabye aohools, will 
excite lively gratitude in tiM miads «r the W ie m of tlfe edooa- 
tional advancement of the country, as it has slteady dioited 
the admiration of numerous strangers who visit (Us eouatiy 
from time to time, cq^cially the Americui educationists who 
have made this part of our Canadian school system a sulject 
of special inquiry.* 

^ Very much reomins in tins branch of the system ef pubUo 
instructi(m to be done,** (as observed by the Chief Superiir- 
tendent in his Beport for last year) ^ but it is worthy of re- 
mark that not a month has lapsed during the flve years since 
its establishment without more or kes books having been sent 
out," as may be seen in the table on the Mowing page. 
From this table it will be seanthat tiM total mambev ^ libfasr 
books sent out up to the end of 1860^ was 211,229; the 
number of prise books sent out from Jannaxy, 1657, te 
December, 1860, was 20,1M ; and the number of vdlumea of 
books sent out to mechanics* institutes, ftc., was 5,588; 
making a grand total of 224,568 volumes. The value of 
tiieae books, together with the value of the maps, apparatus 
and otiier articles sent out from the Map and ^ PF ^rafas 
Depository, we give in the foliowmg table, which will prova 
higUy interestmg to the frienda of public schools in Upper 
Canada. 

Tabu shewing the value dt articles sent out from the Eduea* 
tional Depository during the years 1851 to 1860 inclusive i 



Tan. 



188S ».. 

1864 .». 

188S .... 

185t .... 

1857 .... 

1858 .... 
1889 :... 
1860 .... 



9otaI 



▲rtielM on which the IM per 
cent, hie been appcutioned 
fhMD the Legislattve Grant. 



PuhHeLibrvy 



I ote. 



81476 1$ 
9.947 16 

7,275 8t 

i«,eoo9d 

8.981 99t 
8,806 64 



I993T8 8?. 



PriieBooki. 



I OH. 



4.686 66 

9^98 87 
18,118 98 
X1310 98 
114KI8 0S 



172,669 58 



Articles aold at 

•tCatekMcue 

prices, wiUMmt 

My mportion- 

nit traok the 

Lwiibtive 

Gnuit. 



I ell. 
1,414 95 

5^14 16 
4^189 40 
6.726 76 
6,461 90 
S.979 68 
6,679 80 
^417 96 



119.779 84 



MAviteeer 



I d^ 



tjnia 

4888 1« 
B6JB0 91 



29498 48 
40,770 40 

siiTaias 

94480 96 
S7467 09 



* See JbttfiMil <tr AftMffMofi fMT Mtj, 19S0, pege 66. See alio 
nmnher of the JimmaU 
t The amoiMit eipended Ihr libnyrifli 



the dppreoliig yfurof 1806. 
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The following is a full and interesting Statement of the Number and Classification of Public Library and Ptize Books sent out from 
DepositOTy of the Upper Canada Educational Department^ from 1853 to 1860, inclusive ; 



l^umber of VohNiiefl tent ool drntivg the 
UoBtbaoT 



NonsnlNr, IMS 
Beoember, ^ 



to 

June 
July 
August 
September ' 
October 



December " . 

Januvy. ^^^ • 

Pebrmry ** . 

Xmrch - . 

April •• . 

«y : • 

June . 

July *' . 

SepUmber " . 

October - . 

MOTMnOV 

December •• . 

JiniMiy. 1856 . 

Pebnury * . 




December •• , 
Jsnoary, 1867 
Tebnieiy " . 
Verch " 



^ 



July •• 

An«irt " 

Septemb er ^ 

SSvember " 

Deoonber " 

January, 18S8 ...... 

Vtbruaiy ** ...........^ 

lUrch ; 

Mv ^ 

Jkiue ** 

July - 

Aaguit " 

Beptember " 



November ** . 
Deoember " . 
Jaouaiy, 1850 . 

Xareh ;; . 

Atnil 

May - . 

June 

July 



iber ' 



NoTcmber " , 
December •• . 
Jtouary, IMO . 



March 
JuSr 



September ' 
OoMer ' 



h 



Ml 

20161 



1140 
404» 
68S)6 
WOS 
7142 
9872 
9787 

2386 
4G70 
1667 
639 
2594 
4100 
644ff 

no4 

1941 

1619 

2596 

1313 

571 

246 

20 

isoe 

571 
484 

794 

1796 

86L 

272 

1050 

2544 

4233 

4435 

5572 

8619 

1261 

2283 

2696 

2000 

1200 

448 

867 

172 

891 

74 

840 

1102 

'776 

178 

414 

475 

1240 

506 

69 

1651 

867 

868 

3361 

277 

274 

1487 

126 

662 

64« 

614 

359 

4B0 

308 

1075 

477 

359 

432 

337 

1240 

1004 

156 

303 

758 

789 

1758 



103 



Deoeaiber - 



%^ 



16 

271 
46 

125 
25 
13 
66 
79 

160 
92 

127 

183 

74 

51 

64 

17 

12 

29 

60 

71 

8 

37 

4 

9 

12 

5 



30 
82 
24 
46 
78 
96 
22 
25 
18 
23 
11 
2 
4 



18 
8 

11 

53 
2 
3 

17 
2 

16 
1 
9 

12 
9 
1 

20 

11 

18 

4 
14 
19 

8 
15 

9 
81 



29 

8n 

143 
S7» 
6t 
84 
112 

a76 
4ue 

199 
230 
256 
HO 
60 
110 
65 
16 
41 
69 
96 
24 
35 
10 
46 
82 
15 
8 

10 

21 

5 

86 

88 

5 

8 

46 

60 

185 

51 

110 



48 
67 
68 
41 
49 

9 
16 

9 
24 

'l 
25 
10 
5 
1 
23 
28 



54 

5 

17 
59 
10 

1 
80 
11 
20 

8 
25 
15 

8 

1 

9 
17 

1 
28 
11 
18 
80 
10 

8 
80 
12 
40 



•a* 



15 
511 
84 
287 
00 
28 
68 
95 
208 
186 
132 
219 
02 
22 
214 
22 
lU 
48 
48 
99 
61 
59 
16 
53 
27 

e 

24 

sS 

8 
4 
6 
18 
21 

in 

35 
112 
171 
182 



146 Bl5 



38 

34 

57 

51 

85 

8 



1 

20 

2 

16 

28 

8 

8 

7 

4 

6 

4 

2 

12 

6 

9 

70 

7 

4 

35 

5 

9 

9 

20 

i'o 

8 
28 

4 
11 
26 
17 
15 
10 
17 

12 
6 
46 



£S| 

III 



5 
220 
80 
85 
27 
18 
45 
40 
81 



61 521 



66 

110 

47 

25 

48 

9 

6 

15 

80 

35 

6 

11 

6 

14 



2 




5 
1 
5 
12 
3 

"8 
7 

23 

85 

85 

00 

10 



20 

18 

4 





1 
14 

4 
6 
4 
1 
4 
12 

18 
2 

17 

48 
1 
7 

17 
3 

11 
8 
7 
4 
6 
2 

12 

10 
7 
8 
5 
8 

3 
1 
7 
4 

26 



45 
805 
lt2 
307 
72 
44 
211 
406 
726 



847 
066 
304 
245 
231 

mo 

28 
178 



104 

01 

100 

214 

66 



72 

4 

74 

14 

3 

10 

69 

16 

5 

88 

182 

164 

283 

308 

058 

108 

66 

126 

111 

46 

23 

6 

8 

22 

26 
28 
40 
19 

1 
12 



74 
81 
32 

157 
12 
8 
84 
2 
20 
24 
33 
14 
35 
10 
40 
90 
38 
63 
24 
62 
68 
14 
23 
22 
32 

146 



6 
126 
29 
08 
22 
10 
40 
41 
81 
70 
79 
112 
38 
10 
50 
21 

2 
18 
94 
45 
22 

6 

"4 
8 
8 

11 

16 

I 

2 
6 



11 
"8 



1,332 



** » 

II 



48 

e 

8 
82 
23 
38 
24 
16 
28 

a 
7 

8 



2 
22 

14 
7 
6 
2 

11 
1 



1 

8 

14 



16 

10 

6 

4 

8 

1 

1 

2 






48 
700 
151 
848 
103 

4i 
156 
170 
420 
411 
368 
647 
808 
106 
186 

62 

82 

48 
201 
355 
105 
108 

01 
198 

40 
6 
8 

63 
80 
18 
85 
46 
1 
1 

40 

76 

lU 

180 

274 

828 

00 

115 

127 

107 

46 

10 

7 

8 

16 



34 
24 

7 
16 
17 

14 

17 
28 
42 
60 

3 
25 
40 


21 

7 
20 

8 
47 


27 


18 
16 
U 
12 
78 

3 

5 

48 

19 

100 



t^o 

11^ 

an 

%ti 

lU 

7* 

.17 tl 

ui 

m 
41 

74 

4 

M 
2fM 

4fl4 

M«] 

imt 
0£ 

m 

411 

*[ 
m 

37 
\^v 

4tj| 
IS 

ll^V' 

GTi 

irA 

14; 

?S 

;;: 

IIVI 
■*"i 



04 

1087 
191 
028 

182 
96 

';y I 
M^\ 
^IM 

Ml 

3^ 
IflS 
3A7 

4p; 

ari(7 
1A& 

217 
418 
LS3 
87 
i 
lu 
fm 

41 
41 

1^ 

aflt 
3*r 

9i 

•1^ 

257 
]!W 
1*K> 
10 
£1 
B 
40 
10 
W 

no 

S3 

)a 

77 
12 

138 
18 

100 

226 
20 
42 

108 
10 
27 
82 
70 
38 
22 
25 

106 
26 
06 
75 
80 
00 
86 
8 

40 
81 
80 

100 



111 

sal 



lOOi 
2701 
405 

788 
225 
11« 
507 
478 
010 
677 
7ie 
872 
401 
228 
468 
185 
44 



446 

\n 

171 
182 
301 
ISO 
40 
5 

185 
81 
82 

207 

813 

80 

11 

100 

878 

544 

566 

723 

1028 

162 

106 

810 

248 

119 

40 

47 

12 

62 

8 

74 

104 

70 

12 

40 

41 

83 

52 

6 

158 

78 

106 

411 

16 

26 

210 

8 

55 



48 
44 
85 

129 
67 
45 
90 
40 
128 
180 
13 
78 
00 
73 



848 
1468 
1286 
2320 
2503 
8751 
2540 
1314 
715 
035 
606 
225 
661 
068 
1157 
346 
277 
814 
208 
206 
231 
2 



140 

178 

106 

515 

103 

827 

284 

846 

1004 

1860 

1826 

2057 

205 

1078 

604 

539 

840 

123 

104 

42 
876 

24 
856 
330 
834 

33 

90 
166 
847 
145 

82 
893 

95 

91 
915 
136 

81 
280 

42 
225 
161 
140 
118 
107 
181 
280 
182 

05 
260 

85 
405 
214 

40 
108 
158 
232 

sn 



1^ 



74 
61 
13 
46 
06 
70 



29 
60 

101 
80 
14 
81 
23 
19 
3 
10 

8 

96 
22 

4 

2 

21 



9 
21 
5 
6 



2 
33 
11 
28 
68 

*1 
80 

14 
8 
6 


10 
2 

10 
1 
5 

22 
5 

83 

20 



10 



.1 



67 

15 

171 



290 

141 
110 
108 

16W 
260 
167 
843 
OSS 
624 
876 
60S 
860 
469 
574 
630 

2m 
708 
51) 
001 



3c^ 



001 



■1'. ' 
4V/I.1 

ll*[^ 

lliiO 
32 7u74 



7814 

2lti 

114» 

404B 

0286 

0309 

7142 

0679 

0727 

4282 

2389 

4570 

1037 

680 

2604 

410» 

5446 

1704 

1941 

1610 

9009 

1213 

671 

MO 

20 

1SS9 

671 

494 

704 

1796 

851 

279 

1050 

2944 

4238 

4409 

5687 

8790 

1301 

2289 

8849 

2000 

1341 

507 

656 

179 

2457 

8« 

1007 

1049 

1400 

797 

1200 

078 

1500 

on 

648 

9181 
2478 
1576 
3004 
1178 

679 
1779 
U07 
1514 

051 
1060 
U49 
1700 
440» 
1969 



9147 



2557 
1019 
1061 
1788 
1606 



ToUiiiiM lent to Mechanics' Inelitutes, &&, not included in the abore 

Grand total Llbruy Books, Ac, despatched to 81st Deoember, I860.. 



7.24 7.994 18, 11171 14,048 20,737 50,751 2,118 4£,S^ tM Mi 

920^060 
- « 5,588 



83^563 



Thg MocMleo' lusUtntee which have received Libraries from the Depoeitory, and the No. of Vols, eeiit to eaeh, are, in an)habetieal order, a. follcn^: 



Baltimore 

Berlin ....« „. 

Clutham 

fiobours — ,♦ 

vollinsvood 

DmmmondviUe 



TOLS. 

75 
158 
818 
850 
46 
6 



TBABS. I 

1868 I Ibnthiil 

1855 I Lindsay 

1888-41 Guelph 

1860 I Hnntingdon, C. B... 

1857 I Milton 

1890 I Mount Forest 



^L8. 


TXASS, 


187 


1858 


106 


1858 


872 


1853-4 


150 


1855 


68 


1898 


106 


1860 



1881.1 



FOR UPPBfi CANADA. 
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LiBSARns, aont to HoeMntos' Infttftutefl,'fttf.-<Coiitlmied.) 



NapanM 






YOU. 

27 

65 

250 

109 

It 

m 

110 
800 
276 
106 
2<H 


YKAR8. 
1857 


Newmarket 




' 


1858-9 


OakvUle 


1856 


Port Perry 


1858 


Smich's Falls ..._ ^ 


1857-6 


St. Oathariues - 


1854-9 


StreetsvUle 

Tliorold 








18(M» 

1858 


Toronto 


1856 


Vaiiklwkhill ^..^ 

Whitby ^ 




1858 
1857-8-9 


Total ^... 

BoolEs were alM seat to tiM Lead* J 


5,56$ 
2iA 

22 


18U 

1860 


McQiJl Oollefte, AContrcal 

flarnia Dialeotie Socie^.^... 

VarioMf otbor Iiutiiftutiaua, Ao..mm 


.......... M. M... ..tr.. ...... ••• 


r.u"i";- 


1857 

1856 
1856 










5.5S3 





PRISON LIBRARIES IN UPPER CANADA.* 
The fdUowing table iliovs the number of' volaines sent out to 
various priM»8, ke., daring the yeaxB 1856-^0: 



PRISON LIBRARIES 



1666; 
Peterborough JaU 

Toronto Jail 

Woodstock JaU.. 



Lanark and Renfrew Jail 
ProyincLal Penitentiary*. 
Whitby Jail 



1666: 
Prorineial Penitenthuy*. 



1869: 

BrockviUe/aU 

OuelphJaU 

PictonJaU 

SamiaJail 

Woodstock JaU 

Beformatoiy Prison, Penetangai- 
shene 



1860: 

Barrie Jail ,. 

Goderich Jail 

London Jail 

Peterborough Jail 

Whitby JaU 

Befonnatory Prison, Penetangai- 
Skene 



1868: 
Provincial Lunatic JUylum. 



1860 : 
Maiden LunaUo Asylum 



BB0APITDLi.nOV : 

For the year 1856 

For the year 1857 

For the year 1868 

For the year 1859 

For the year 1660 

Lunatic Asylums, as above, 1868 
" " 1860 



kmwant 
received. 



$ cts. 

22 161 

131 63 

SO 66 



173 79i 



60 00 
46 13 
20 00 



126 13 



100 00 



40 00 
to 00 
10 00 
26 00 

16 96 

17 00 



131 75 



20 00 
26 16 
6 00 
20 00 
10 00 

47 66 



liRlfislative 
A^p'niem. 



127 82 



$ cts. 
22 16i 

131 63 
20 06 



173 79i 



66 60 
46 13 

20 00 



126 13 



100 00 



40 00 
20 06 
10 60 
20 06 

19 76 

17 00 



131 75 



20 00 
25 16 
6 00 
20 00 
10 00 

47 66 



U1 82 



ill 98i 



62 00 



173 79i 

126 13 
100 00 
131 75 

127 82 
111 93i 

52 00 



$823 43 



Grand Total $1446 86 || 3171 



111 984 



62 00 



173 79 J 

126 13 
100 00 
131 75 

127 82 
111 93} 

62 00 



$823 43 



TOTAL^ 



$ cts 

44 33 

263 26 

40 00 



347 59 



120 00 
92 26 
40 00 



262 26 



200 00 



60 00 
40 60 
20 06 
66 00 
39 60 

34 00 



263 50 



40 00 
60 32 
10 00 
40 00 
20 00 

96 32 



266 64 



223 67 



104 00 



347 69 
252 26 
200 00 
263 50 
255 64 
223 87 
104 00 



Toxa. 



94 

616 

71 



781 



882 

174 

10« 



662 



251 



154 
94 
43 
99 
82 

66 

662 



84 
87 
14 
82 
36 

150 



453 



366 
176 



761 

562 
251 
562 
453 
386 
176 



The following 8tati6TICAL Tabls has been compiled from the 

** Trade and Navigation Returns" for the years speci^ed, showing 
the gross value of books f not maipt or sohool apparatus) imported 
into Canada. This table proves conclusively how incorrect is the 
statement that the operations of the Educational Depoeitoxy inter- 
fere with the interests of the bookselleni :* 











Proportion Im- 




Value of Books 


ValtMofBHAs 


Total VBlneof - 


ported for the 


Ybab. 


eutered at 


entered at 


Books imm^rted 
into the 


£4ucatioDal 




Ports 111 Lover 


Ports in Upper 
Canada. 


l>epartinent fbr 




Canada. 


Province. 


Upper Canada. 


1850 


$101,880 


$141,700 


$243,580 


$ 84 


lasi 

1852 


^m 


17JL732 


292,432 


3,29# 


1853 


158,700 


254,280 


412,980 


«2,7«4 


1854 


171,452 


307,808 


479,260 


44,660 


1855 


194,356 


388,792 


533,148 


25,094 


1856 


208,636 


427,992 


636,028 


10,208 


1867...:.. 


224,400 


309,17« 


11^572 


16,028 


1858 


171,255 


191,942 


363,11)7 


10,693 


1859 


139,057 


184,304 

yet pnbHahed. 


323,361 


6^306 


1860 


!^tumfi not 






1850 to '59 


11,631,612 


$2,486,990 


$4,118,602 


$139,962 



M-B.—Up to 1854, the " Trade aad Narlsatlon Returns" give the value on books 
outertd at ov«iy port lu Caiirita eefMratHy ; after that year, the Reports pclve the 
names of the prinof iml ports unly, aad th« rest at " Otiier Poits.* In 18S4. tba fSN** 
portion enteml in Umw Canada waa within a fraotioii of a tlUrd part of the wholsb 
and, socoraiivly, la oompiriuff this table for the years 1855-59, the value entered In 
** Other Ports ** is divided between Upper and tower Oanads^ Id the innoportloo of 
two-thirds to the former and one-third to the iatter. 



II. ^»jfm relatittfl ia ^ilnsititi. 



'8oepas«29. 



1. IMPERIAL LIBRARIES IN EUROPE. 
There have been recent reports foom three of the great Pubfio 
LibrariAS of Europe, the British Museum, and tiie Imperial libra- 
ries of Paris and St. Petersburg. The course of the British 
Museum is onward, under the spirited management of Mr. Panizri ; 
the splendid annual ap^^r^riation for porchases of books, of $50,000 
is continued, and the greatest difficulty is to make room for the 
flock of students who daUy assemble under the lAiadow of the 
spacious dome of tile new reading room. The French Imperial 
I^BKry IB in giachial proeev of r»<iif;inii4ii6n, and the Tast 
coUaeticBM of whioli it is oompeeed, will nolongur rem«n the chaotic 
mass they hitherto formed. A weU* known antiquarian, M. Pmpar 
Merim^ waa detailed to examine the managemeniof the Ba&Mtk 
Museum Library, and has thmioe derived many vahnble 8uggeati0n% 
now about to be reduced to praotina. In the fine art depaitmenfcy 
neariy 800,000 eDgravingahave been catalogued ; the entire eotteotion 
of thaaeJaaaadtoembiaoe8,60Qi,000BenarateengraTingB. Adiatinet 
reading room has been appropriated for eaanal visitois and genenl 
readina. apart from thoae denroted to stodenta and man of MBflnoe^ 
Fiom St. Petersbuig there ia sign of equal activitv in the mmt 
direction. The Imperial lilncary ia set down as oonibting of nearlv 
900,000 vclum«a<of printed bo^ and MSS., an amount which, il 
Gorroet, would place it above tiie British Museum, andaaoond oi^f 
to the Paiia libxacy. Iduit year the xeaden amounted to 40|OOO» 



2. THE INDIA-HOUSE LIBRARY. 

The Indiarhouse library, now about to be removed to the oflioea 
of the Board of Control, Gannon-row, contains upwards of 94,000 
vohunea of «veiy eUsa oi Saatem l it era tur e, of which 8^000 aM 
manuscript ; idiis latter part is famous throughout the worid of 
literature as containing the dieioeat ^oUeotion of Sanscrit and 
Persian. MSS. extant; some of beautiful caljgraphy, 
illuminated, and dressed in elegant native binding, among Vh 
are 8hah Ifamdhf, Komn$y andpoema m ekgaot vanMjy, mnOTtneito 
of native skill and industry. 

In this library is the famous Zorcrn, written on vellum, in the 

• Fron the Annual B^friew <if the Trtuie of TVmmio, tor IMO, pubKshed in the 
Globe of the 7th intt , we taisot the Mtowing: ** Wboubbalb STAnoKSBT AJin 
Books.— Tttis branch of trade, the existence of which in its present distinct oha« 
racter only dates back a few years, has been prosperous during the past season, and 
is rapidly heeoninff an impoAuititeBi 111 the eoMmeioe of the dty. • « • The 
siipplyiiiK of all the children In the country, at school, ia an i-xtensive trade in itself, 
nm only with stationery but with school books, ranidnff firom the primer to the 
clanios. It will thus be scon that this Is no unhaporlant ti ade ; and Toronto is for* 
tnnate in |K)MKMiiiiK a numlier of ostablishmciits exclusively devoted to the busineM, 
which, in imint of energy and ability, are not nuTMsied by thoae of any other 
branch. • • • • The importations of liooks and stationery into Toronto, fbr 
thro years past, is as Ibllows : 1858. 1809. ISfiO. ^ 

••Devotional books 6-^^ ... 188,778 

-Books, peikidKHds. and pamphlets, MgKS ,„ fiM84 
*'8Utioncry ;.;.:..:;„.,;. tlOl^ ... 8S,421 



19,160 



29 



JOTTBKAL Of BDVGATlOlf 



[VjMntAMt, 



asc 



maaA Cnfio cfcaincier, fejr the CtKl* Ottiintn III., a^ottt 55 of 
tiie Hfligio (iu ». 666), bearing nmneroua autographa and seals of 
Oriental monaicbs. Th«re is also a portion of tb© Koran witttan 
by Hnzolt Ali, son-in-law of yUbom9t,iMiih0Miot'^TP^,tt^ 
oCbsr kinoi of P«sui ; and aMwmottHidmn imtten by fflialt Jeban, 
referring to his batkig gtren 1,500 golden mohors for it. 

Among the early records of the East India Company are two 
Yolnmes preserved in the Ubrary, containing tibe autographs of 
iQbMribflfs under an Aoi '^for xaiaag £3,000,000 up^ a fiiiid f<^ 
jayn-rtof «m«tie.,andfersi*tlii«il»tn^^^ 
S2id l#h of J^i*y, 1«8, in th« te^a year of the i«gnrt^ 
HL The fiwt entry ial^ the ComraiarB0nm ol ttoTi«a«Hj, a^ 
■abwibe»of£10,000iB the name €rfHisMs(|e8ty. ^siibscnbeiB, 
1,344 in number, iaekide meat of ftoXnglisb nobiWy, aa w<di aa 

SfeSinla^Sia^r;^^^^ SoS',£^ STt^S 
(Na 1,065) being thai ai John I>cibois, fer i315y00a 

The printed likraiyooataini the lar^MEt and mosi aoiqne ooSkeo- 
tion of worka on all subjects rdsiii^ to India, Oiinay md the 
Arobipeli^o ; and aaa whole^ may be regarded as one of the nust 
TaluaMe m well aa meivd fibrarieain Europe^ whicOfc ia not surprising 
when it is remembered thait that distinguished Oriental scholar, 
Professor H. H. Wilson^ waa for nearly a qaarter of a century the 
lihcAriaa* 

It ia gratifying to know that the Secretary of State for India 
hM determined to rffi 'yf**"'^ and extend the ubrary of the India- 
ofice, and render it aa perfect as poesible, and has appointed Dr. 
BaUaalgrBe, of Benares, to succeed Professor Wilson aa principal 
hbnrian, who will brmg g^reat talents aa an Oriental scholar in 
eanying out his iutentiona. 



S. GRJBAT CIRCULATING LIBRARY IN LONDON. 
Mr. Mudie^ ihe lamous proprietor of a drccdating library in 
London, fnrmahea the Alhenctum the following list of the total 
number of worin added to hia eattthlishmqnt shied January, 185& 
It indicatea toaoiBie extent the relatiTe drouktion of various ciasiea 
of woHca in the current literature : — ^History and Biography, 
87.210 Tol& ; Tiravel and Adventure, 60,672 vok. ; Fiction, 166^445 
V01& ; Hiserftimeous, including worka on Science and Belii^on^ 
and the principal Bevidwa, 87|866 vols. ; total, SOl^OSS vok 

4. THB LIBBABY OF CONGBESa 
This mrtitatiottiMMrooiitHnB about flO^OOO vohMnea, esxoluaive of 
a iMge uam ber of pamphleti, and about 60,000 piriilie doeomenta. 
The aEmmal appropnatioii of $6,000 lor miseeUaneous and $^000 for 
Unr bookai It wis eatahjiahpd during Ilia adouniatration or JeflEei^ 
BOB^ St hia BUggestiogand by his exertionB. It at first oontamed 
about ^600 vohuiMB, and was deatioyed by fire when the British 
hnnt tke eapitol, in ldl4. in the same year a resolution was 
inkodnoeA into Ooogress to pnrehaselfr. Je&raon'B private library, 
tddah WBB passed, the books bovig^t and brought to Washington, 
and tiie hbraxy of Congress again ors^miBod. Variooi valuable 
addiftiona being made fiKvm time to time, the l&cary oontained, in 
1861, 66^000 volunes. Durkig that year it accidentally cau;g^t fire, 
aiid d&OOO VQlnmea were destroyed, and the room waa very much 
iq}area. This accident finaQy reaalted in the room being made 
perf eetly fire-proof by conatrocting the alooves and afaehea of cast 
non. Soon after, an appropnation of $76,000 was made by 
Congress for the purbhaae of books. 13iis fund was judiciously laid 
out, and a most excellent oolleetion made of, standard and race 
iferlak Doiiiv the recess of Congress the library is open tfarioe a 
week lor the pubUe. 



A KIVODOM yOR ▲ BOOK I 

<' If the crowns of all the kingdoms of IJurope were laid down a^ 
my feet in exchange for my books and my lo^ve of reading, I wouldr 
spurn them ali ^-^Fendon. 

'< An author may be considered as a meixaful substitote to ther 
legidature. He acts not by punishing crimes, butby preveotio^ 
them.''— (3k>Mmi<^ 

ufFJATMEfaa Of Rxnof nr Ycfcmt ajtd aok 
** It IB books that teach us to refine our pleasurea wiisil 
and which, faaprintf so taaM^t us, enabla w to leeafi them 
faction when old/'— Xen* ShimL 

WHAT BOOS8 8HOtT£0 DO. 

** Bodks should to one of these four ends oonduee^ 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.''— ^tiofi. 

nmnocKwoiff ^r 9o<«si 
^'Theiviaskuidof pAi^aiogaoiiiy in thetitfaa of books no iem 
than in the faces of men, by which a skilful observer will aa well 
know what to expect from the one as tiie other." — BuUer, 

B00K8 AEB VKUNIMi VOK BVBXX HOOD. 

'< Iu books we have friencU for etoy moody eomfocten lor every 
Borrow ; a glorious company of immortals^ scaoktering th^ sweeft 
influences on the worn and beaten paths of our dail^ lild ghapfln 
*' that haunt thou^t's wilderness" are around us in toil, and snfiMr- 
ing, and joy ; mitigating labor, aoG^hing care, giving a keener rehak 
todoliglit; touchAQg the heroio Btrxpg in our nature wifli a noble 
Bentiment; kindling our hearts, lifting our imagination^ andhorer- 
ing alike over the oondh of health and the aick pillow, to blesa and 
^eer, and ammat<» and eonaoie f '— jlnoik 

▲ BOU8B WITHOUT BOOKS LIKK A HOUBB WITBOUT WJLWlMIWHw 

'' A boose without hooka ia like a room without windowa. l!¥o 
man has a ri{(hfc to bring up Ina children without surrounding thein 
with books, if he haa the means to boy them. B is a wrong to hia 
family. He cheata theaa ! Children learn* to read by being in the 
preeenoe of books. The love of knowledee oomea with rea^i^ and 
grows upon it. And the love of knowledge, in a young mind, ia 
ahnoat a warrant agamst the mfericr excitement of pMsiona and 
vioep. Let uapity^thgee poor riich men who hve banenly in great 
bookless hcnsea I Lei us ooi^pratidate the poor ftat, in our day, 
books are so dieap that a man mi^ eveicy year add a hnudnid 
volumes to his HbriM^ for the price <rf what hia tobaooa and hia beer 
wouki coat him. Amongst the eariieat ambitiopB to- be eseitad in 
clerks, worionenu joumeyman, and indeed,, among • all thai are 
Btrug^jing up in life from nothing to somethuifi^ s» tiiBit of owning, 
and constantly adding to^ a Itoacy of good bo^n. A litOe library 
growing hoger every year ia an honooabAe pari of a ^oung man^ 
history. It is a man^s duty to have books. A Mbtary is not & 
luxury, but one of tiie neeesBariea of life." — SeeAer* 



III. ^ti/fm t» ^$U sinA Wihvutkfi. 



1. THKMiajBTS ON BOOKS BY BMINBKT AUTHORS. 
BqoKa--ou> FKUorna 

(( ihe pleasant books, that silently among 
Our hous^old treasures take familiar places. 

And are to us as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed feaves or pictured faoes." 

— LangftUow, 

BOOKS KBOALI. THE PAST. 

" Books are a part of man's prerogative ; 

In formal ink th^ thought and voices hold ; 
That we to them our solitade may give. 

And mak^ idme present, travel t&t of M^'^rt^Anon, 



BOOKS AKK I.ITB'b VAI>B MKCClf. 

** Books are the Gksse of Counsell to dress ourselves by. They- 
a^te life's best business ; Vocation to tiiese hath more Emolument 
coming in, than all the other busie Termea of life. They are Fee- 
lesse CounseHours, no delaying Patrons, of easie Acoease, and Ifjn^ 
Expedition, never sending away empty any Client orPetitioner. 
They are for Oompany, the best Friends ; in donbtB, Counsdkna : 
in Damps, Comforters ; Times Prospective, the. home Travdler'a 
Ship, or Horse, the busie man's best Kecreidaon, the Opiate of Idle 
weariness, the Mind's best Ordinary, Nature's Garden and Seed- 
plot of Immortality, Time spent (needlessly) from them is consumed, 
but with them twice gain'd. Time captivated and snatched from 
thee, by. Incursions of toisiuaiis, Thefts of Yiaitants, orbytl^own 
CarlesBnesse lost, is- 1^ these redeemed in life, they are the Sonles 
Viaticum ; and against death its Cordiall,— In a true verdict, no 
Boch Treasure as a Library.'*— #^Madb. 

BOOK ▲ UNIVBBSAL IATTXB. 

A book is a letter addressed te every unknown friend in -^he 
worid. —^noH. . .• 

BOOKS^-THBZR ABUKDJJTCK. 

Productive was the world 
In many things, but most in books. ^PoAbdk 

KVBBT BOOK AK AOnOlT. 

Every great book is an action, and every great action is a book.— 
XuMer. 

DIFFXBBNT 0HAKACZBKI811C8 OF BOOKA. 

A good book, in the language of the book-sellerB, is a ssleahle 
one ; in the language of the curious, a scarce one ; in that of meat 
of aense, a useful and instructive one.— ilnon. 
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FOB UPPBB OAKADA. 
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JkDTAilVAGVI OF MOOKh. 

Jio^\A are a gr de ii) Toutli, and am •liter tainmont for aaa. Thay 
^cpport V3 andar solitmda, and keap «s from baoomin^ a Durden to 
oi^Tsalrw. Tkdf balp as to forgsi the croasnaoa of moR aad tkiags, 
4DorapAso our cares and onr passions, and lay our disappointments 
asleep. Wiiea w «i« waaiy oC tke livui^ we nay repair to the 
4mA^ %tho have 9o^Amg of pesTkhneH^ pride or design im Hheir 
«e«Terd»yon.— V. CoHier. 

Witiumt books, GMkiile^ jtMtioe domank, natud leieiiee at 
» irtand, philosophy lane^ letters dwnh^ a«d all Ihtiigs involved in 
MBuneoan dactoess. — JlaHMMi^ 

BOOSS—rai BB8T ABSOdATaS. 

Books I sveet associates oi the silent honr, 

What hlsesed aspiiatioBa do t owe 
To y^mr comvaninmship — ^your peaceful po^er 

High and tine pleasnre ever can bestow ; 
Of noble ones T trace the patii through fife, 

Joy in their \o^ and sorrow in their aorrow ; 
Gaae on th^ oiriMian animaiing strife, 

And ahed fond tears o'er their mntimely nm ; 
Or, with heroic bein^i tread the soil 

Of a free ooantry, by themselves made freoi 
And taste the recompense of virtnoms toil. 

The axnttalion of Inmanity. — F, fTomMeoer. 

oxxLMtnrVi Boon. 
The monJily shomld be in the book» not tadked npoa tlw end of 
it. — Amom, 

CHOIGfl OF BOOSS. 

Book\ i«ke Mends, shonld be few and well. Like friendsj Uks 
we sheild rstmm to tiiem ageia and again, for, Gke true fnends, 
they win never fall na^ never oease to insttnot, never doy. — Joiner- 
ion^ 1772. 

COKPILXBS OF BOOKS. 

He that merely makes a ho<Ai fkom book% m^ be vsefnl, but can 
•oawe^ be great. — ^i>r. Johtuoti, 

untmoYMMmn BXftiVBB vmoa boobb. 
All hall, ye books, my real, my tme friends, 
Whose eoBvereation pleMOs aad improves. — JF^diK 

BOOKS— MBBV1& tlSfM, 

It is thieAy throBf^ books that wa enjoy intereoimeiritii svperior 
iBinda ; and these invdnable sseaBB of eommonieation are in the 
Teaoh of alL In the best books great men talk to na, give ns their 
most preeions thovghta, and ponr their aosis iflko onrs. God be 
thanked fir books. Aey are the voioea of the distant and the 
dead, aad make ns hmss of the spiritual life of paat sml Books 
are the trae levellers. They ipLve to all, who will isithfa% nee 
them, the society, the ^iritoal presence, of the best and greabsst, 
of onr laoei. Ko matter how poor I am ; ao master thoa^ the 
TOospeions of my own time wiU not enter my obecnre dwoHmg^ if 
the snored writers will enter and take up th«r abode nnder my tool 
if MSfton will cross my threshold to am^ to bm of Paradise, and 
Shakemeare to open to me the worldaof imaginaticn and the work- 
ings of the hnman heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his 
prastieal wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intelleetual compa- 
tuonship, and I may become acnltivsted man thongh excluded fiom 
what is called the beat aocie^ ia the place where I live. — W, B, 

BOOBB— VRB MIKD nrOABVAlTB. 

Books are the mind incarnate — the immortality of the life that 
1& — ^ilnen. 

BOOKS-^VHSn POTBNOT. 

It ia of greateat concernment in the church and commonwealth 
to have a vigilant eye how books demean themaelvea as well as men, 
aad thereafter confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them ^ 
nalefaotom ; for books axe not abeolntel^ dead things, bnt'do con-i 
tain a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are ; nay, they do preaerve, aa in a vial, the purest 
effiMcy and ettractbn of that living intellect that bred them. Un- 
leaswaiiaeas be used, asgood almost kill a man, aakillaffucdbook;* 
who kills %atSa| killa a sood reaaonable creature, God's image ; 
Imth^irhodiastroysagoodbook. killa reason itself,— killa the image 
of Goo, aa it were in the ^e. — Jn itton. 

BOOBS-mPBOFACLBB -OF KATURB. 

Booka are apeetadea to read nature.— Dry^iefi. 

aOABCB BlfRIOini OF BOOKS. 

Books only lfll6Wn to antiquaries and colkctora of books are 
bought because they are scarce, and would not have been scarce had 
they beea eatoemed.— -JM Jeknson. 



OSB to BB XABB OF BOOKS. 

I have somewhere seen it observed, liiat we should make the same 
iise of a book, that the bee deea of a flower : she steals sweets from 
it| bat dees not injure it. — Cotton. 

It is not eating a great f saatity of food that nouriahaa moat, nor 
devouring of b^ks that gives aolid knowledge. It is what you 
digest tlubt feeds botii body and mind. Have your learning in your 
hnd, and not ia yoar libraiy. — ^ulfioMi, 

aOOKaF— USBFUL aSHMUfOBIBB. 

Books are iaxthfid repoa i totiea, which may boa wUe aeg^sebsior 
forgotten, bat whea they are opened aaain, will Mam inupiNet their 
ia^raetwa. Memotv onoe interrupted, is not to be racailed : wiit^ 
ten learning is a fixed luminaiy, whieh, after the ckmd that had 
hidden it has passed away, is again bright in its proper si 
Traditioa is but a meteor, which, if it once laDs, caanoi bs 
'SbtL—Dr, JohngdfC —•■ ~ 

BOOfU — JOLWAYB OQfSTAniJBO SUHBTAUia 1MKFUI« 

There is no book SO worthlesa that loamiot colleot I 

Booka mav be helps to leamii» and knowleclge, aad ankalt vuxe 
oommon and diffused ; but I doubt whether <iMy are iiueLassijFionea 
or no ; or much advanoe any other ecienoe, b^'Uid the paitianlar 
records of actions or rvistam of time : aad tha se , perhapa, might 
be ai long preserved wtthoat them, by tin care aad exaotneaa oi 
tradition in Uielonff sucoeasion of eertain races of men wi^ ^^^, 
they were entrosted.— «SKr IF. Teai|]|«L 

A GOOD BOOK. fmaC^OOB UFB BLOOD. 

<< A good book is the predoua lile-blood of a mBater«»irit^ em- 
balmed and treasured up oa purpose, to a Hfe beyond« '—Ifittoa. 

Booxs--oaHn;^ ahp miqhty thutcml 
Bxoqpt a livinig naaa, there ia nothing more wonderfol thaa a 
book I— « BMsaage to aa from the dead— £om human soula whom 
we never seea, who lived, perhapa, tbouaanda of milaa away ; and 
yet these, in thoae little sheeta of paper^ apeak to aa, amuae ua, 
tunff us^ teaoh b^ comfcsrt ua, open their hearts to us Ukebrothevsw 
« » « • I mf we ought to reverence books, to look at theijn 
aa maful and suigUty thinga. If they are good and truc^ whether 
they are about religion or politiea, toai^g, trade^ or medicine, ih^y 
uu Ihumaw^n nf Ohrist, the miULer of all thingi^ the teacher yf 
all truth.— >&e. CharlM Kingdef. 

"WOKTBT BOOKS. 

Am not companions — ^they are aofitudea ; 

We loae ouraelves in them, and all our carea. — F, J. BaUe^. 

THB WAT fO BBAB BOOKS. 

Some booka are to be taated, others to be swaHowed, aad soaie 
few to be digeated : that ia, aome booka are to be read only hi parte; 
othera to be read, but not curiously ; aad some few to be read 
wholly, aud with oiligence and attention. — Xorei Bacon. 



2. TALK ABOUT BOOK& 

One of the easiest things in the world for people to do^ ^ to 
cheat themselves into a lot of worthlesa booka. 

▲ man with braina has a natural reverence for a book. 

He buya everything else on snecial need; hot he bays books on 
general need — ^meat when he is hungry, boots when his old ones let 
the water in, a coat when his elbows become tiireadbare; but books, 
always, whether he is starring, wet, or naked. 

A man apenda money on other things with a sradge, he spends 
it on books with delight. When he makes a bad bargain in mer- 
chandise, soon discovers it, and regrets his error; but no matter 
how worthless the book, he gets more than the cost out of it, for 
«ja single page tiuit fa)k in with his own oonceit, pays him double, aad 
if the other three hundreil and ninety-nine pagea are pure noosenae^ 
he considers that he got them for nothing. 

A second-hand atcve or stall has peonlisr attraotioiia for a book- 
buyer. He has a fancy that the odd looking owner of it ia always 
* going round and finding rare vohimea ia ai^giiW phM)ea— that hepe^ 
tratea pawn shops, auction rooms, andinaooessibleooiiierB. and picks 
up by accident, editions that can be found nowhere else-— all the better 
ifthey ate atamed and begrimed with duat-^ the more valuable if 
apidera have neated in the dog-eared leavea, and motha have eaten 
the back. Nobody can ever doubt the oheapneas of such a book at 
any price! Whatapleasiiretogetit rebound in calf 1 Amanfinds 
a neu(book on hia fnend'a table, and beoomes engroaaed in il His 
friend ofibrs to, land it to him ; and he can keep it a week, a month, 
a year. He lives next door, and can get it at any nKMuenc if he 
should want it. But all that won't do. He must own it— and the 
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next day it is on his fl2ielY«s where it will remain unread for yean, 
NeveithekaB he eigoys his property in it. 

One of the moet amiudng spectacles we see, is an ignorant man 
who never reads, with a la^e library. He seems to think that he 
ia the wiser for having boolu aroond him at any rate ; and we are 
fsr from affirming that he is not. Franklin said that a man with a 
Hhrary which he never reads, is about as respectable an animal as a 
donkey with a load of books on his back. In a sense that is true ; 
but one day the old donkey dies, and his librarv is willed to a ooU^. 
It must at least be said of him, that he helped learning by putting 
hiaoapital into the publishing business, and now a thousand minds 
ace fed on hia stupid benefaction. 

We ahaU recall that word, stupid. A certain dim oonscbusness 
ffiimftb^ his thoughts that there is good in gathering books together 
that aom^body wiS read some day. It was a deal better than buy-' 
ing real ettate, and lockii^ it up in atestamentfor a himdred years, 
to increaAA f oi' bin bf>ir«^ ^nd thsit would gain him iho ubarackur of 
^a veiy sagacious man.' 

Ignorance pays a great compliment to knowledge when it fills the 
upper iJielves of a huge book case with titles painted on wood. 
£ven this shallow trick is not without the power to instruct ; for 
the titles su£^;e8t ideas. ' It is a real pleasure to a scholar to read 
book titlei^ and the wooden ones are as good as any so long as he 
does not want to open them. But we are straying very widely from 
our original purpose in this talk. We meant to give some hints on 
the f oUy oi mdisGriminate book buying, and how it oomes about, 
and how it may be prevented. Now as we know that short chapters 
•re more read than long ones, and leave a better taste behind thorn, 
we shall cut our thread here, without promising to take it up at a 
future timow 



3. UTILITABIANISM AND CHILDHOOD-BOOKS FOR 
THE YOUNG. 
There is one respedt in which I think too great a devotion to 
utiHtarianiam is doing mischief. An endeavour is being made to 
indoctrinate children with what is called useful knowledge, to the 
ezduston of fairy tales and other so-eaDed useless imaginative 
literature. I have no.mnpatiiy with this. It is a wrong principle, 
and wrong in pGli<^. The childhood of an infant, like the diildhooa 
of a nation, n a tnne w4ien the imagination is the great inlet to 
knowledge, and it should be allowed to remain sa The ]poet is 
entitled to the ehUdhood of every man and woman. The utihtaaan 
may toueh the inger-tips oi the youth, and often may entirely clasp 
the hand of num, but uie child is as useless to him as his knowledge 
is usdesB to the chikL I oount it, for example, an unwise, and even 
a cruel thing to tell a wonderinff child that a diamond is not a fairy 
piarvel, but only so much black soot or charcoal. The fact has no 
interest for the child. It is indeed beyond his comprehension, and 
to the extent that it is apprehended it can only occasion perplexity. 
Tell a child, if tt must be spoken to on the matter, that a diamond 
is so much sunUght <xmdensed and crystallized, and you may 
anlarge its oonception of that exqusite gem without misleadiug it 
For in a sense which the greatest philosophers would acknowledge 
to be a just one, a diamond is so much imprisoned stmlight ; and if 
you bum the diamond yon can set the light free again. On such a 
conception a child's mind can lay hold, and grasp it as it grows 
better and better, till by and by it learns to qualify it by the added 
idea of a ponderable solid embodying the imponderable light, and 
BO give warn to the chiysalis of thoughl 1 am not objecting to 
teadiing chiudren utilitarian facts, but to teadiing such facts so as to 
cripple the imagination, and morbidly develope or distract the 
intellect. A dwarfed and chilled imagination will help no one to 
study or to work. The boy who is greatly interested in ^ Aladdin's 
Wonderful Lamp^' is sure by and by to be greatly interested in all 
the wonderful smty lamps, electric lamps, and peif-lightbig lamps 
of Davy and his successors ; and I have noticed that tSi my scho^- 
felloa's who have since distinguished themselves as men of thought 
or action were great story-r^ers in their early days. — Leckire of 
the UUe Frofes&ar George Wihon. 



i. VALUE OF BEADING GOOD BOOKS. 

The Rev. N. H. Chamberlain of Baltimore, made some fine 

suggestions respecting the value of reading good books, which we 

heartily commend : — ** I exhort you to read good hocke. for good 

books have been, and wHl always be, your best friends. And I 

will ask you to notice here what one book, the beet of books, has 

done for yoii. I do not forget that I stand to-night iu a public 

theatre,'*' and I find in this spectacle one great lesson of Christianity. 

Such a spectacle as this is only possible where the Bible rules the 

world. In a Roman theatre, you would have had, instead of these 
, ■ ^ 

* Tbo sddr«jw was deUverad in the Front Street Thcatra, wbiofa had been liired 
f jr ihj ocoaskMi. 



beautiful yaaag women, a show of gladiators hewing at one another 
with swoids, and covering the arena with the dead bodies of some 
mother's aons, or a profane daooe of Venus AnadyonKme, and for 
an audience a howling and infuriated nrailtitijde thirsting' for blood ; 
and here are only living friends rejoicing in the gentle ctdtirre of 
daqg h t e ra or of edsters. Hie Arabian Mohammed taught that 
women have no souk, and over all the world, all religjfoua except 
Cbristxanity have practieaUy taught the same tiling. 

I beg you to notice what that one book has done for you — how it 
protects you, and honornyoa, and gfwm you culture^ and oaUs your 
friends heroy and furnishes us this CSiristian speetaole <^ yomi^ 
girls honoring themselves by public literary eseroises before an 
honorable and sympa&etic audience of Christian men and women. 
I charge vou, then, to culture yourself with good books. For » 
good ^ok is always the life-blood of a true sotd, and it is a giver 
of life to alL Your friends desert you but a good boc^ never 
deserts you. Tour friends flatter you, but a good book nerver flat- 
ters. Your enemies malign you, but a ffxyd book never maligna 
you. ^ You are troublod and harrassed with cares, Irat a good book, 
with its serene and saintly presence, meets you gently to give yots 
rest. Human plans and institutions change or fal, Vcit what 19 
written b written, and a good book never aKers. A good book is 
like the amber of the godb, in whose traoBparenqr tiie pure thoughts 
and lives of groat men embalm tiiemsdhFesL A good book is la 
safeguard agamst oblivion and decay ; ft bridges over the gcdf 
betweoi the past and present, and makes the centuries kin ; it is thei 
advocate of honor as against all shame ; it is the statesman of 
liberiy as a^pinst all tyranny ; it is the stumbling-block in the patb 
of unjiKt km^ ; it is the friend of virtue, the herald of progreaik 
the ally of our humanity ; and with a snblune s^Hmcrifioe^ it would 
make eveiy mother a Spartan,^ and sending forth her son to return 
with Ids shield or on it for human rights ; and from age to age it 
inspires brave men with patriotism to guard the mountain defile of 
Thermopylss against the beleagurtDg Modes and Persiana, or man 
the fleet at SaLunis for fatherland and liberty forever I 



5. A BEADING AGK 
This is a reading age, and fall af all ktnda of books and p&pemu 
Everybody has a pi^r, even to the children. The news ail go^ into 
prinl^ and the people read it and then talk about it. All the jokes, 
puns, fun, pleasant stories, and good lessons are printed, and so 
beoome pubUc property. The bent of things get mio papers and 
booka M^'s be^ thoughts and feelings, their cutes^ fimnieat, 
loveliest ideas are q;>read upon paper. So by reading we get the best 
of everything— the cream of news and luwwledge. How much, 
young people lose, then, that cannot or do not read. Beading ia 
talking on paper, and everybody who has a tongue and loves to talk 
should love to read. — Touih^i Friend. 



IV. UPPER CANADA EDUCATIONAL SYSTEBf, 

BT A BALTIXORKAir. 

The Commissioners of PuUic Schools in Baltimore (Maryland) 
having deputed J. N. McJUton, Esq., of that city, to attend the 
late Educational Convention at Bufialo and Boston, he has r^>orted 
the result of his observations in pamphlet shi^ fVom this pam- 
phlet (a copy of which has been kindly furmahed) we make the 
following ejctracts from his report of a visit to the Educational 
Department for Upper Canada. 

In connection with the foregoing notiee of the proceedings of the 
American N(Hrmal School Convention, in which I have endeavoured 
to render the account as practical and useful as possible, I may refer 
to my visit to Toronto, in Upper Canada^ and my examination of 
tho Normal School located in that diy. 

Hie establishment of a Normal ^hool in connection with the 
system of public instruction, as pin^ued in Upper Canada, was oon- 
cidered by the authorities or government in the year 1836^ but it 
was not until the year 1847 that the necessarr arrangements were 
completed for opening the institution. Tlie school was commenced 
in the Government House, Toronto, and conducted there untfl 
suitable buildings were provided. The comer stone of the new 
building was laid by the Earl of Elgin on the 2hd day of July, 185L 
It was completed and the school removed into it on the d4th No- 
vember, 1862. The grounds consist of seven acres and a half. 
They are architecturally laid out and divided into walks and graaa 
plols, beautifully arranged and elegantly ornamented with trees, 
slinibbory and flowers. T]ie location is in the heart of the city, 
three-fomrths of a mile from the northern shore of Lake Ontario, 
on a site that overlooks the city, and the lake as far as the eye can 
see. The site itself is an open square, bounded by Church street on 
the east, Gould Street on tiie south, Victoria street on the west and 
Gerrard street on tho north. The cost of the ground ai^ building 
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fts at fiist wreoted was $100,000. A.n additional buildiag was erected 
in 1858 fronting on Qori«rd rtroet. It is in the roar of tha old 
buildinf^ which fronts on Gould street, facing the soutJu The style 
of architectttre is Roman Doric, surmount^ by a Doric cupola 95 
feet high. The schools were removed into the new apartments on 
the 15th of May, 1858, leaTin^ tha old building for use of the 
Bducational Department and in the eatablishmant of a sehool of 
Art and Design. The ground work of this school of Art and 
Design is laid upon an extensive scale. The apartments i^otted 
to its use are spacious and oonvenient, and it already exhibits a fine 
display of works of art in sculpture, painting, ko. ThA offices of 
the Chief Superintendent of Education in the Province and hjA 
clerks and agents are in the building. Various articles used in 
schools, such as mathematical and other apparatus, globes, &c., are 
m a nu f actured under the superintendence of the department. Spe- 
)«imens are exhibited for inspection and sale in rooms appropriated 
to the purpose. . The books used in all the public schools are pub- 
lished under the same superintendence. They are kept for supply 
and sale in the building. Orders for the apparatus ana books, <bc.. 
are sent from all parts of Canada by the heads of both public and 
private schools. Besides the supply of the schools authorized 
officially by the government a large and somewhat profitable trade 
is thus caiTied on. The object of the department is not, however, 
to realize profit from its supplies, but merely to meet the expenses 
incurred in the manufacture of the articles and publication of the 
books. The entire institution, including all its departments of 
education, mauufactiu*e and publishing, is under the supervision of 
the Rev. Dr. Kyerson, Chief Superintendent of Pubho Instruction 
in Upper Canada. The residence of Dt. Kyerson is in the vicinity 
of the institution, and it is visited and inspected daily by him. 
The general management of the institution is committed to a 
counoil of public instruction appointed by the Crown. Its imme- 
diate government is in the hands of the Chief Superintendent of 
Education. 

THB VOXIUI. SCnoOL. 

The Normal School, as now conducted, consists of the Normal 
department proper, and a male and a female Model Schools. The 
Normal School proper ia entitled the school of instruction ; its 
students are called teachers-in-training. The plan of instruction 
is by lectures. The students are instructed in the principles of 
education, and are tai^ht how to teach in the use of the best 
methods of communicating knowledge to the youthful mind. The 
age of admission ranges from sixteen to thirty years. Female 
students are admitted at sixteen, male students at eighteen. The 
sessions are semi-annuaL The winter session commences on the 
Bth day of January, and closes on the 22nd of June. The autumn 
session commences on the 8th day of August and closes on the 22nd 
of December. No student is admitted without a certificate of good 
moral character, dated jrithin three months of the time of presen- 
tation, and aigned by the minister of the religions denomination to 
viiich liie applicant belongs. 

DepartmerUs of-Instrumon, — ^The departments of instruction are 
two. They yre termed the junior and senior divisions. To be ad- 
mitted into the junior division the applicants must read the English 
language fluently ; parse any common sentence of prose composition 
according to any recognized authority ; write l^b|y and correctly ; 
give the definition of geography, and exhibit a general knowlec^ 
of the relative positions of the principal countries of the globe with 
their capitals ; the oceans, seas, rivers and idimds of the world. 
They must be aoc^uainted with the fundamental rules of arithmetic, 
common or vulgar fractions and simple proportion. Besides giving 
evidence of the above Qualifications, the candidates are required to 
sign a declaration of uieir intention to devote thcxmsehres to the 
profession of school-teaching, . and state that thear ofa|ject in coming 
to the Normal School is the better to qualify themselves for the 
important duties of the profession. No charge is made for tuition, 
or books, and the sum of one dollar per week, payable at the end 
of the session, is allowed them, provided that it the end of the first 
session they shall be entitled upon examination to a first class pro- 
vincial certificate. The pay of future sessions is regulated in like 
manner by proficiency attested by the class certificates. 

VOKKAI. SCHOOL LBOJUZSS ▲US SXA.MIJrA.TiOMS. 

Courses of lectures are delivered in the two departments — junior 
and senior, by the head and second masters. £ach master has his 
department and lectute-room. The examinations for entrance and 
advancement are rigjLd, and require considerable time. The periods 
allotted to each are as follows : — (I) Botany, time 3 hours to answer 
12 questions ; (2) BdwxUion cmd AH of Teaehmg, one hour and a 
half, 16 questions ; (3) Book4ceeping, one hour and a half, 16 ques- 
tions ; (4) Compomiimk — Themes are given, one hour and a half, 
^ themes ; (5) Algebraj one hour and a half, 18 questions ; (6) 
Grammar, including Parsing, 3 hours, 33questions ; (7) Practical 
Ari^vkeiiCj three hours, 27 questions ; /8) Etistory — general ^Sn^^ish 
and Canadian, 3 hours, 40 questions ; (9) Geography — general and 



Canadian, 3 hours, 33 questions ; (10) Qtomdry^ one hoiv and a 
half, 9 questions ; (11^ Mensuration and the Budiments of Me- 
ohanicsi one hour a half, 12 questions. 

Each of the two classes is separated into two divisions for oonve- 
vience in instruction and examination. An examination upon the 
previous lecture always precedes the delive:^ of the suoeeding one. 

A DAT nr TBS HOWL SOHOOft. 

The model school is divided into two departments, the male and 
the female. They are conducted on opposite sides ot iiie building, 
with a hall between them, and entirely separated from each other as 
in the Normal department Th^ use different yards on different 
sides of the building. ¥niile the Normal school is called the school 
of instruction by lecture, the model school is called the school <rf 
instruction by practice. The pupils of the model school are taught 
and encouraged to give practical effect to the instruction f bey reoeh^. 
Each school is diYide4 ifito three claasefr, ai td eac h class is ordered 
to consist of fifty pupils. The popularity' ortrre stlnAn, iiu t> i;nj, 
renders it necessary that more should be admitted, fte classes aet 
this time average about sixty each. The inhabitants of the vicinity 
insist that their children shall be admitted, and the Chief Sttt)e!riii^ 
tendent is willing to oblige them to the extent allowed by propriety. 
There is a fee charged for tuition of 20 cents per week, which la 
payable in advance every Monday morning. Reports by the princi- 
pals, with money, are sent to the office of the Superintendent every 
Tuesday morning. 

Departmerds. — The departments in which the school is conducted 
consist of a large room for each of the sexes, with a class-room and 
a gallery for each ; bonnet and hat rooms, and retiring rooms, one 
on the male side for the master, and one on the female side for the 
mistress. The galleries are rooms furnished with seats, that rise 
one above another to a height of six or seven feet^ so as to bring 
the heads of the children in the rear above those in front, that i^ey 
may all be in full view of the teacher. Explanations and recitationa 
in nearly all the studies, are conducted in those galleries. The 
recitations are altogether unlike those that are allowed after the 
lesson has been committed to memory by the pupiL They are 
conversational in their character, and frequently {nroduce considera- 
ble mental excitement in the pupOs. In their desire to excel, they 
become animated to a hif^h degree, and exhibit in their countenances 
and actions, the satisfaction they enjoy when they are able to answer 
the question propounded by the teacher. Notwithstanding the 
animated condition of the children^ and the movementa occasioned 
by it, there is excellent order maintained in the claases. Noise is a 
thing almost unkno^ and the class is under such discipline as 
brings it to silence, and renders it motionless in a moment, and by 
a single sign from the teacher. 

On W^eeday afternoons from 2.30 to 3.30 the classei are ex; 
ercisedin calisthenics. 

Several periods on Friday afternoons are devoted to oalistheaioa 
and gymnastics in the boys' department, and to calisthenics and 
needlework in the girls' department. The school is opened by 
reading a portion of the Scriptures, singing ^ and prayer. There is 
a library oonneeted with the school, from which divisions II and HI 
are allowed to take books on Friday afternoons. 

The first period on Monday is occupied by the teacher in reoelTing 
the tuition fees of pupils. 

The galleries and class rooms on either side are numbered 1 and 2 
and the divisionB of the obsses, seven in number, are taken into 
them at different peiioda, according to the arrangement of the 
schedule. The large room, which is denominated "the school 
room," is used for the assembling of the pupils for slate practice, 
writing, drawing, &c. While a teacher has a division of a class in 
the cIms room or gt^ery, the other divisions are in the study room. 
The principal alternates in the use of study and class room and 
galleiy witii the other teachers. Reading and singing lessons are 
frequently conducted in the study room by several divisions or 
classes together. Text books are but seldom used. The lessons 
are given out by the teadier in familiar explanations of rules, <Sn;., 
during which the pupils are required to repeat the same after the 
teacher. Questions are frequently asked during the lesson which 
the aptest scholars are very ready in answering. The memory is 
assisted in this way whOe the thinking process is encouraged. 

As I was admitted into all the rooms during recitation I had an 
opportunity of observing the manner in which the lessons in speUing, 
reading, geography, grammar and arithmetic were conducted, besides 
the object lessons in some of the studies. 

SpeUirtg, — In spelling, the word is given out by the teacher in a 
distinct enunciation, and required to be written by the pupik on 
slates. In some instanccis the word is spelled by the teacher, and 
immediately followed by the imitation of the pupils. -In the higher 
department of spelUug, or I'ather in etymology, pupils are i^uired 
to name roots, with prefixes, affixes, &c. Heading lessons are con- 
ducted with dose attention to points, accent, em ph asiSy pauses, and 
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wiib eloeiitiotuiiy expression, the teacher freqnently readSng and 
reaoiring its imitation by the pnpik. 

heading, — In reading, the voice of every cliild is di&tinctly heard 
liy an the memben of the class, who are engaged in watching closely 
for mistekes that they may have the credit of correcting them. Tl^ 
oigaiiB of the voioe are trained for proper expression and dear 
araiMiatioiL This is sfleoted hy oonatant praet4cesy daring which the 
wwxeotioiMi of the teacfaor are applied. 

Otograpky. — Geography is tan|^t prinoipalbr in the me of tlie 
map with a hanisphericai block to repesent the rotundity of the 
bemii^lieraB. The equator, divisions of the aonea, latitude and 
lopgtitade aie represented; and oonntries, dties, towns, capitals, 
xiv«r% mountains, are pointed out, with descripiioaB in thek phy- 
■oal character, and pomioal and civil rehiptiona, — evervthing in fact 
in the geogpwphioal relations is communicated to the diass, in famil- 
iar language, by the teacher, who in continual inquiries demands a 
jBaw^«?i\ of Ma, Inncpwg'^ V ^>>» P*!"*^ togedier witu answers to 
auoh original questions as may be suggested. Arithmetic, gram- 
mmt mod history, are taught in the same oral method, accompanied 
with exeroiseB on the Uaokboard, and characteristic illustrationB and 
eiqilanations. Slates are freely used in nearly aU the studies, upon 
which the pupils write their lessons, and work their questions in 



oantCT US80VB n ths oreisr model school. 
One of the most interesting events of the visit was an object 
lesson, by a dass composed of little girls from six to ten years of 
age. Having heard of the perfection to which those lessons had 
been advanced in the model school I was desirous of witnessing the 
exercise. The teacher readily oomplied with the reouest, and 
desired that I should make dioice of the subject. As there was a 
latge number of pictures representing the various departments of 
school study placed in grooves against the walls entirely smroundinff 
the room, I asked if the exercise should be conducted in NatunJ 
History. The question was answered affirmatively, and a (Mcture 
dioeen upon which a camd and a cow were repres^ited. Questions 
were asked rdatfaig to the dass of animals to ^ch the camel belong, 
the diaracter and habits of those <^iTn^ « ' in what they are aHke, 
in what unlike ; the pecuharities of the cow and its xue» ; those of 
the camd, and the countries in whidi it hves. The little pupils 
described, with^ surprising accuracy, the quahties that adapted the 
camd to the dimate and condition of the countries it inhabits, its 
use in bearine burdens and in crossing Ihe deserts, the peculiarities 
of its stomach, in the odls of whidi the animal carries water suffi- 
dent for a supply for several days, the adaption of the cushion-like 
arrangement of its' foot to the sand or dust of the desert The 
answers were generally promptly given, and if there was any hesita- 
tion in the class it was removed 1^ the encouraging voioe and manner 
of the teacher. 

LXSBOV IH BISTOET, OIBLB* MODBL ICKOOIp. 

The redtation of the dass in history was so perfect, that I was 
induced to ask the teacher what text-book she used. *' I have no 
text-book,'' was the r^>ly. "Imean,** said I <^ the text-book you 
«M in the preparation forthe lesson." She answered, that she used 
an the bodLs on history that she could procure in preparing herself 
lor the oonversational lecture^ in which she communicated the facts 
and their rdations to the piu»lB. The whole system of the school 
seemed to me to be a sort of conversationid story telling process, in 
which tiie minds of the hearers were kept in continual exdtoment, 
and the interest prolonged by then: being made parties in the free 
interdiange of thought 

I was not only pleased but very mudi jNrofited by my hurried ex- 
amination of the educational process as pursued in the school ; so 
much so, that the desire by which I was impelled to the ^t visit 
lias been v^ mudi quickened for a second and more prolonged in- 
specticm. The interest of tiie occasion was not limited to the school- 
rooms. ^ There is much to please and exdte in the other depart'nents 
of the institution. The museum^ with its specimens of sculpture, 
paintings, Ac, ; the ^Uery, with its models of various character ; the 
sdiool of art and dedgn ; the library; all presented attractions, and 
afforded the means of study of the most pleasing and improving 
nature. 

I cannot doee Hob part of my statement without making the 
record of my obligations to tiie Rev. James Porter, local superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Toronto. He iqppropriated nearly 
«& entire day in conducting; me throi^h the different departments 
of the institution, and exj^aming with great freed<Hn and Iri ^d n^^fft 
the various objects of interest contain^ in them. The prindpals 
and assistant teachers of the Model School are ff^ntlemen and ladies 
of tiie most intdligent and polite character. Without admitting of 
more than a moment's interruption in the process of study and reci- 
tati<Ri, they ift all cases comphed with my requests, by an exhibition 
of the classes in the regular order of their arrangement Immedi- 
ately upon the expression of the wish to hear a redtation, it was I 
proceeded witii in the most obliging manner, ]not only affording I 



satisfaction, but exdting admiration in tha issua I had met Mr. 
Poi-ter at the convention in Buffalo, and my intcrcct in the schoob 
of Toronto was much increased by his stotoiuaiits in reUUon to 
theji* organisation and p^ans of study. 



V. CANADIAN SCHOOLS, PP^OM A WISCOKSIN POINr 
OF VIBW. 
From a recent report of his tour pablished m the Wisisongin 
Jf/wmal of BducaHon, by the Hon. J. L Pickard, State Superm- 
tendent of Public instruction, we make the following extracts 
relating to Canadian schools :— "XJpon my return to the West by 
the Grand Trunk Railway from Porthind to Detroit, the sdio^ 
systems of the Canadas were made my study. At Montreal I had 
a pleasant mterview with Hon. P. J. O. Chauvean, Superintendent 
of Education for Lower Canada, Dr. Dawson, the head of McOiB 
University, and witii tho PHndpals ox two of the three Normal 
Schools of that Province. The Public School System of Lower 
Canada is yet in its infancy. Its advocatas have mudi to contend 
with on the part of those wlio fav4iur Buochial Schools^ The 
schools establisned are still jpracticaDy to a very great extent under 
control of diurdi organizations. The Superintendent is a man of 
enlarged views, and an energetic worker. Montreal presents many 
attractive features to a visitor, but educationally does not yet com- 
pare with Toronto, where I found mudi to admire in the Normal 
Sdiool Building, with its galleries of statuary and paintings— iCb 
macnificent library, and its lar^ collection of apparatus and mi^ia — 
its beautiful grounds so tastef mly laid out and so neatiy kept. In 
the Universii^ of Toronto, where the very gcMeea of neatness and 
order seemed to have her seat, with the nicest ooQection in Natural 
History T have seen, though not the largest — in Trinity CoIU^ and 
in the Lunatic Asylum — in all tiie educational institutions of Toron- 
to, direct reference is had to tiie education of the taste of pupils, a 
thing too much overlooked in our own country. With the Uev. Dr. 
Byerson^Chief Superintendent of Public Instruction for U. C, and 
with his Depu^, I nad several very pleasant and profitable tnterviewa. 
The details of thdr library system specially interested me. The facili- 
ties afforded the pupils of tiie Normal Sdiool of Upper Canada are 
certainly not surpsMed upon this ccmtinoit. ^ Daring tiiis journey I 
have had the opp>3rtunitv of becoming acquainted more or leas with 
tiie practical workings of the sdiod systems of more than half of 
the States of our Union and of the Canadas. The results of thia 
observation I shall hope to make use of in pr^Niring tho lorthooming 
Report from the d^wuiimont of Public Instruction." 
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TORONTO: FEBRUARY, 1861. 

\* PsrtioM in eorrcspondenoe with the Bduc»iion»l DepaHmfiDt will pIcMe qaoH 
the iMBn4«r and date of m^ provtoiM letters to whidi they m^ haro oorasion to 
refer, m it in extremely difficuU for the Department to lieep traoo of isolated t 
whure so inaay lettoni are ruccired (t.OOa la«t month) oii v«riouiinb|eots. 



OFFICIAL REPLIES OF THB CHIEF SUPERINTEN- 

DKNT OF EDUCATION, TO LOCAL 8CBOOL AOTBORITIBV 
IN VPPBB CAHADA. 

(Continued from the iatt ya. of the Joumii,) 
Power$ and DntieM of School Auditor$. — ^There is no provi* 
sion in tbe School Act authorising the auditors to present their 
report at any other than the annual meeung o^ their section. 
What they hare not presented at one annual meeting, they 
must present at the next annual meeting, it is the mtdUan 
who decide ; not the meeting, except in caae of doubt as to die 
lawfulnesf of an expenditure. The accounts of Trustees axe 
to be audited by auditors^ instead of by the annual meeting as 
heretofore. The auditors report the result for the n^ormaiitm 
of the annual school meeting, not for its decision except, in the 
case referred to. 

2. The auditors have to do^th-the aoeuraey of the tmstees' 
accounts ; but they are not censors of the trustees in regard to 
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t^e ability, and judgment and prudence rritli Mrbicb the trustees 
have performed the duties of the offices to which they tiavc 
been elected, and for performing; which they I'cceive no remun- 
emtion, any more than the township or county auditors are the 
jud^ea 01 the contracts and acts which the county or township 
oonncil have made or performed. 

S. The tmstees, as the elected school representatiTcs and 
corporation of their school section, are the judges as to what 
teacher should be employed, how much should be paid him, 
how long the school should be kept open, and to what extent 
the scbool*ho4ise should be fnrnislied with maps and other 
apparatus. The scTeral clauses of the twelfth section of the 
school act of 1860, or the several clauses of the twenty-seventh 
Motioo of the ooMolidaled act* leave no room for doubt as to 
the lawfmtneM of the power and acts of the trustees in regard 
to any of these matters. 

4. There cannot be such a thing as an a^reemeiU between 
the trustees and school seotioB, as there ma^ be between the 
trustees and teacher. In that sense, there can be nothing bind- 
ing ; but whatever the trustees, or a nt^rity of them, have law« 
fuller decided or may decide to do at a regular or special meeting, 
if consistent with law, can of course be carried into effect by 
them. 

8. The trustees have it legal right, of course, to contract for 
building tkeur sehool-house in such way as they think best to 
secure a well-built house. The trustees can have no interests 
different from those who hav%electod them, and upon whose 
behalf they act, especially as the new act of 1860 expressly 
excludes trustees from any personal interest in contracts with the 
school corporation. It is certainly not the acta, or business of 
a school section auditor to assmme to inquire or judge as to 
whetlier trustees oould have built a school-house for more or less 
than they have expended for that purpose^ but simply to examine 
as to the accuracy of their accounts. Whether a house has 
been built by contract or otherwise many a man will be found 
to assert that it could have been buHt cheaper , and perhaps 
those who built could themselves build it cheaper now with their 
present experience. But with this auditors liave nothing to do 
in examining the accuracy of the trustees' annual accounts, who 
perform an important and difficult duty in behalf of their 
neighbours and theb* children, and for which they receive no 
pecuniary remuneration whatever. All should rejoice at the 
completion of a good school-house, and that well furnished, and 
it must be a paltry spirit indeed that wauld seek to create dis- 
sension on the completion of so noble a work for a few dollars, 
and not unite to render it as great a blessing as possible to the 
whole neighbourhood, and especially to the rising generation. 

^ower of TrMuien to ereet School JIou9e$. — In regard to 
the erection of a school-bouse, and everything appertaining to it, 
the power is vested in the elected Trusteen, the same as the 
power of making laws is vested in the Legishiture ; and not in 
fty^'public meeting in the one case any more than in the other. 
The Trustees may call a public meeting to consult on the sub* 
ject, but the legal decision is ynth the Trustees. The only 
power of a public meeting in such a case is to decide upon the 
iMHHMr in which the sums requisite to purchase a school site, or 
pay for a school house, or support the school, shall be provided ; 
but the amount required in all cases, the kind of school-house 
to be erected, or kind of teacher to be employed, is with the 
Trustees ; and if a public mecticg does not proWde for aH the 



^ums required, the trustees cap provide the balance hy rate on 
i'he property of their section. 

Ohligediom of Trusinet in t$ja;td to Itetfing op^m a School. — 
l/nless a school be kept open iS^^mmi six months of the year it 
is not entitled ' to share in the l^ool Fund at all ; but if the 
Trustees cloae it six months ot' flie year, they forfeit and lose 
to the School Section one hitf ifae amount of the School Fund| 
which they would receive did Ihey keep open the school the 
whole year. Trustees are personally responsible for all school 
moneys forfeited and lost to their section through their neglect. 

fhfi AM9C99or9^ Roll the sole, guide .ttf TruMteeM^-^TlhA onljc.. 
ground and guide on which the Trustees of any school section, 
(union or otherwise) can lawfully levy and collect a school 
rate is the valuation of property expressed on the Assessora* 
Ho)] of the Township within the limits of which the rate is 
levied. There is no power in a public roeetuig, either by a 
majority or a unanimous vote, to fix any other valuation of 
property than that stated in the Assessora* Boll ; and should 
the Trustees adopt any other valuation and levy a rate accord* 
ingly, such rate would not be lawful, and the Trustees and 
their Collector would render themselves (as has been the case 
in two or three instances) liable to be prosecuted by every 
ratepayer on whose propei^ they thus levied a rate. 

Proeeedinge in regard to JSTon-Beeidente, — The term Non- 
Besidento in the School Act means parties residing out of the 
School Seetion on which the Trustees have levied a rate. The 
Trustees have no authority to levy and collect a rate without 
their section. A person therefore who resides ten rods beyond 
the limits of such section is as much a non-resident as if ha 
resided at the distance of ton or fifty miles. 

2« But in regard to the land of non-residents, if there are 
**good9 andehattele ** belonging to angpernon rending on it, or to 
the person owning or renting it, the Collector of the Trustees 
must seise such *' goods and chattels,** if the owners do not pay 
the rate ; and the Trustees should not return any lands to the 
clerk of the Township except on the declaration that the 
Collector has not been able to find any *' goods or chattels ** 
on it. 

8. In such case the provision of the law ia poeitive and 
imperatioe that the Council must advance the amount of the 
school section Trustee rate on such non-resident lands. The 
Interpretation Act says that whenever the words " may or 
can " occur in any Act, they imply an option oi discretion, but 
that the word ''«Aa//" is imperative. The word ehaU is the 
word in this clause of the School Act. 

j^on-Bseideni OhUdren, — In the explanatory note to the 
provision of the law relating to nonresident children it is said 
ttiat children hoarding with persons who are not their legal 
guardians, and whoso parents are not resident in the section, 
ehall be considered non-residents. The origin of this note 
was, that arrangements were made by several parents to get 
their children boarded and sent to school in neighbouring 
sections where there was a free school, without paying any 
fee or school rate to the section,— such children, in most coses, 
working morning and evening to pay for their board. There 
is every difference between children boarding for a shorter or 
longer time in a famOy by special arrangement of their parents, 
and children residing with peraons who assume the office of 
guardians, and whose houses are their only homes. It haa 
been held that if a boy, though a minor, hires himself^ or is 
liired to-a ^perton by the year, he is a resident in the place of 
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his employment, and Ib entitled to all the privileges of every 
resident of his age. 

Miffki qf PupiU to attend School. — It is the duty of the 
Trustees to admit, and the duty of the Teacher to teach, all 
residents (whether servants or children) of the Section between 
five and twenty-one years of age. 

j2. But the Trustees are under no obligations to admit, nor the 
Teacher to teach, any non-residents, whose parents or guardians 
have not land or property on which they pay rates in the section. 
If the Teacher teaches non-residents, others than those above 
mentioned, he should be remunerated for so doing, as the 
Timilii.i.u uuii ubm^L ^ Uatrat p biH a tbisypfeiwc for notrTcnitdent 
children, even though the school be free to the children 
of the section ; as the agreement between the Trustees and 
Teacher is for teaching the school of the section, and not for 
the benefit of those not residing or not having property in the 
section ; unless indeed a special clause has been introduced into 
the agreement for that purpose. 

Admisnon of Perwna over Twenty-one Tears of Age, — 
Sometimes, I regret to say, so narrow a view is taken of the 
provisions of the School Act, as to prevent a person from 
going to school because he happens to be a few months 
over twenty -one years of age, when he wishes to improve 
his education, and even when he pays taxes for the support of 
the school. Some of the greatest men in Europe had but 
little education when they were twenty-one years of age, and made 
all their acquirements afterwards. Humanity and patriotism 
dictate to us to afford, as well as improve every 'possible oppor- 
tunity to acquire education and knowledge, whatever be our age 
or circumstances. As for myself, I am as diligent in studies yet 
as I was when I was at school. 

2. Though the letter of the law does not require the common 
school to be opened to persons over twenty-one years of age^ 
yet the Trustees of every school oi^ht to be glad to encourage 
any person however old, who wishes to remedy in some degree 
the defects of his early education by coming to the school, 
complying with its requirements, and becoming a pupil in it. 



DUTY OF Cirr, TOWN, AND VILLAGE COUNCILS, TO 
RAISE THE NECESSARY SCHOOL RATE ACCORD- 
ING TO THE TRUSTEES' ESTIMATE. 

IMPOSTAITT DBCXSlONa 09 THB OOVRT OV QUmRT'S BBITGS. 

TMs School TruMleei of the CUy of TororUo vs. tJU Mumcip<U Corporation, 
of Titroulo, 

Mr. Cameron. Q.C., obtained a rule in this term on the Munici- 
pal Council of tne Corporation of Toronto to show cause why a per- 
emptory mandamus should not issue, commanding them to asBess 
and levy $30,000 ordered by the Board of School Trustees of the 
city to meet the expenditure of the Common Schools of the city for 
1860, according to the estimate furnished by the Board to the Muni- 
cipal Corporation, by levying such a rate upon the rateable property 
in the said city as shall be sufficient to raise the same sum of 
$30,000. 

This rule was obtaiaed upon an affidavit made by one of the 
School Trustees that the annual value of the whole rateable pro- 
perty in the city for the current year (1860) as finally settled by tiie 
Court of Revision, is $1,644,888. 

That the School Trustees adopted the $30,000 as the expenditure 
required for the Common Schuols for 1860. 

That an estimate was accordingly furnished by the Trustees to 
the Corporation of the city, and that the City Council passed a by- 
law to assess and levy 1 cent and 6 mills in the dollar on the above 
named value for such Common School expenditure, and no more ; 
but that such rate is not Hutticient to raise $3l),000 — that it will re- 
quire a rate of two cents on the dollar. 

The City Couudl did pass a by-law which would have imposed a 
larger rate for school purposes, the particulars of which by-law are 



not shown to us ; but afterwards, on the 24th October, 1860, they 
repealed that by-law, which had fixed the rate for the year, and 
appropriated the proceeds of it to various purposes, including 8cho<d 
purposes, and they passed another by-law as a substitute for the 
first, and to tins latter by-law they provide that of the proceeds of 
a rate of 15 cents in the dollar, imposed for all purposes mentioned 
in the by-law, the proportionr of 1 cent and 6 mills shall be applied 
to '* de&ay pEurt of expense of Common School Education.'' 

No affidavits have been filed in answer to the rule. 

It is sworn that iiie City Council have been called upon by the 
School Trustees to impose the necessary rate of two oeuts in the 
dollar upon the whole value of rateable property, aud have declined 
to do so. 

In showing cause against the issuii^ of a peremptory mandamus, 
they take the ground that the School Trustees have no right to insist 
that the city shall impose a rate for school purpoees becaaso they 
may have the means in their hands of defraying the expense, or 
part of it, without such rate, or they may diooae to raise the suna 
by a loan. 

And they object further that, as the School Act enabled School 
Trustees to raise the money themselves by rate, th^ are not in. want 
of the extraordinai^ remcNdy by mandamus, and on legal prindplea 
have therefore no nght to it. 

Chief Justice Robinson delivered the Judgment of the Court. 

In the case cited of the Brookville School Trustees vs. the Town 
Council of Brookville, 4 U. C. R. d02, this Court had granted a 
mandamus nisi to which a return was made, and that return brought 
up a particular question, whether the Trustees had or had not pro- 
ceeded irregularly in an important step which they had taken in 
substituting one general school for four local school^ and incurxing 
without reference to the ratepayers a large expense in creating the 
new schooL The Town Council rested ti^eir opposition to raising the 
money by rate on the ground that the measure of the Trusteea waa 

This was an important question, whidi both parties desired ahoold 
be determined by the Court, and it was raised in that formal man- 
ner on the return to the mandamus. The Court were bound to give 
judgment on the sufficiency of the return made by the Town Ootm- 
oil, and finding it to be insuffloien^they decided acoordtingly, and t^ 
writ was ordered. The ground taken here, that the School Xmsteea 
had power by law to raise the rate themselves, and therefore could 
not call upon the Court to conmiand the Council, does not seem to 
have been taken, and it is not Uke^ that it would be, because the 
objection went to the right to raise the rate either by their own 
means or the other, on account of the alleged illegality of the ex- 
penditure in putting up the new school-house. That case, therefore, 
can not be relied on as an authority for n>Mnta.ming that the Troa- 
tees can, as a matter of right, insist in all cases on the Municipality 
raising the money by rate. Then, looking at the other case of the 
School Trustees of Port Hope es. the Town Council of Port Hope, 
4 C. P. U. C 418, and School Trustees of Gait vs. the Mnnicmality 
of Gait, 13 XJ. C. Rep. 511, and looking at the existing School Ac^ 
ch. 14, Consolidated Statutes Upper Canada, I think it results from 
the whole that the Court may, £e it dudl seem to them to be mamr 
festly proper in any case in the facts before them, order the Muni- 
cipality of a city to raise a rate, notwithstanding the School Trus- 
tees might, under the Act, impose and collect the neeeseary rate 
themselves. I take this case to come expressly undar the 79th uaOy 
of ch. 64. Here the School Trustees have laid before the Council 
their estimate of the sum required for the year for school purposes, 
whereupon the statue says, p. 757, Subn 11 (f.), '' And the OooBcil 
of the city, town or villa^, shaJU provide such sum in the manner 
desired by the said Board of School Trustees." 

I am not sure what may be meant by the words "in the manner 
desired." It can hardly mean that m&v are to determine for the 
Council whether the money shall be paid out ot dtj funds that may 
be had, or borrowed on debentures, or raised by rate, and if by rate 
the manner of levying. It means rather, I suppose, that the City 
Council are to take care and provide at such periods and in such sums 
as it may be called for. 

The sub-section 12 of this clause is all that I find in the existing 
School Act which gives power to the Board of School Trustees in a 
city to levy school rates, and that seems to be a mere disoretionaiy 
power that may be exercised in aid of the power of the city to col- 
lect school moneys ; and when the Trustees levy money tinder tiiot 
provision, it woidd not be on ratepayers generally, but <ni the parents 
or guardians of the children attending any school under their charge. 
These at least are not co-extensive powers. 

It is veiy reasonable for the City Council to say that the Trostoes 
cannot dictate to them, neither J^ould the Court order by what 
means thoy are to provide money, whether by rate or loan, and in 
the case from Port Hope, 13 T. C, Rep. 511, that objection waa 
answered by the Court to have much force. 

But in all that is before us in this case we { 
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let- That the City Oouncil have received the usual estimate for 
the year, and have objected to it. 

2nd. That they proceeded to provide by by-law for raising the 
vhole sum by rate. 

3rd. That they afterwards in efToct cancelled what they had done, 
80 far that they have provided a leas rate, which will only produce a 
part of the sum, and will leave the rest unprovided for. 

4th. That having every opportunity of showing what their reason 
was for doing this, they have given no reason, but leave to their full 
force the grounds of oomplaint which the Trustees have laid before 
Qs. — If they substituted a rate of one cent and six mills for a rate 
of two oents, because that would produce the sum required, or be- 
caiise they have paid, or are ready to pay, or mean to provide the 
residue by law, or from their current general purpose funds, or for 
any other good reason, we may take it for granted they would have 
laid the reasons before us by affidavits. 

Not having done so, we are bound, I think, to proeeed upon the 
masumption ihat they have no good reason to offer. 

The interests of the Common Schools are too important in a large 
orty to admit of a sudden suspension of their prooMdings, from any 
diqMite of this kind between the two anthorittes, if it can possibly be 
avoided. It would produce the utmost inoonTonieBoe. 

I think we must make the rule absolute, for the obligation upon 
the City Oonncii under the StatuteB is express in its terms, and no 
good reason has been shown why, sinoe it has been executed in part, 
it has not been exeouted to the fuU extent. 

The eases cited, 2 B. and AL 646, and 6 B. and C. 181, are satis- 
faotory authorities for the purpose for which they are cited, but do 
not f4>ply under the ciioumstanoea of this case to restrain us from 
doing what we can to prevent what, for all that i^ypears, might come 
to be a great pubHc evil. If the City Corporation shall hereafter 
show th^ they have rendered it unnecessary to levy a rate as required 
by providing tiie money without delay, either wholly or in part, from 
other sources, they may be assured that no fault will be found with 
such a course. 

It is but just towards the dty to suppose that they were prepared 
to meet the estimate without levying a rate, they would not have 
left them to tiiis time unpaid, or at least such amounts ob aoooont 
as were from time to time sequired. 

Rule absolute. 



PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommen- 
dation of the masters of the Normal School, and under the 
authority of the following section of the Upper Canada Con- 
solidated Common School Act, 22 Victoria, chap. 6\ has 
granted to the undermentioned Students of the Normal School, 
Provincial Certificates of qualification as Common School 
teachers in any part of Upper Canada : 

'*107. The Chief Supertnteiulent of EdacatioD, on the recomroendatioD 
of the teaehern in the Nurmiil School, may givo to any tenchcr of Common 
Schools A certificnte of qaalificatioii, which shall be valid in any part of 
Upper Canada uutil revoked; but no such certificate shall be given to any 
pertion who has not been a Btudent in the Normal School.*^ 

The certificates are divided into classes, in harmony with the 
general programme according to wliich all teachers in Upper 
Canada are required to be examined and classified, and are valid 
until revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in 
the certificate. 

Each certificate is numbered and recorded in the Register of 
the Department in the following order : 

Twenty-third Session.— Dated 22nd December, 1S60 



Males. 
FlrU CtfoM— OradeA. 1165 

!T6fi Farewell, deo. MeQiW (1079.)» }|fj 

1166 Hocking, Winiam Fraoeia. 

1167 McKay, Hugh Mmiro(10l5.) 

1168 McKee, Tbomai (488.) 
1160 Moore, Charles Boyd (1066.) 

1160 Price, Kober((6i», 1072.) 

JPlrsi C//iM.^Giade B. 

1161 Bell, Robert 

1162 Doan, Robtjrt Wilson (702.) 

1163 Lu.k, Charles Horace. 1172 

1164 McCulley. Alfred (796.) 1173 



1167 



1168 
1169 
1170 
1171 



Sioelair, John (1078.) 
Sing, Samuel (1098.) 
Siewnrt, Thomas (1079.) 

Fir^t C7/rt««.— Grade C. 
Kidd. William (910.) 
MoCamus, William (>091.) 
Margach, John Lewia (1< 96.) 
Pysher, David (728, 1U77.) 

Secofid Cloit — Grade A. 
Anderson, William (1080.) 
ClonientS) William. 



* The figures in brockou iuUicttte the number of a previoiu ccrtilicato obuuned by 
the Mudttut luuncU* 



1174 Duncan, Alexander (816.) 

1 175 Glashan, John. 

1176 riaiily, John. 

1 1 77 Johnston, John. 

1178 McFarlono, ijaiiglilia(l098.) 

1179 Magnith, Patrick. 

1180 Touug, Egerton Ryerson. 

Second 07(fM.— Grade B, 

1181 Beat tie, Jeremiah, 

1182 Blanchard, Samuel Gray. 

1188 Bolton, Jesse Nonn. 

1184 Code, John Richard (1008.) 

1185 Pleminjar, William (U08.) 

1186 Faster, Ralph (562.) 

1187 Gerrie, James. 

It 88 Oroliuni, Ctunteo. 

1189 Graham, John. 



1190 Hammond, William (1104.) 

1191 Keddy, John. 

1192 Kermott, Charles Holland. 

1 193 Kiernan, William Malcolm. 
.1194 Morrison, Adam. 

1195 Mulloy, Kelson (1106.) 

1 1 96 Richardson, James ( 1 107. ) 

1 197 Switzer, Parmenio Alran. 

Btcond (7/aM.-*Grade a 
(Expire one year fWnn dat«.) 

1198 Andrew, Archibald. 

3199 Ball, Edward Martin (1006.) 

1200 DaTidson, Archibald. 

1201 Dean, Andrew DanieL 

1202 McDougall, Duooan. 

1204 Toung, William Howie. 



FSMALBS. 



Jf^rat (7/<u«.~Grade A. 



(None.) J228 

FirU C/aw.— Grade B. 1224 

1206 Grece, Martha ZenoWa (1122)i^J5 

1206 Horiiell, Mary Johnston (947.) J^^ 

1207 St. R6my, Harriet A. A. Le J*^7 

Lievre dp. J**^ 

1208 Umney, Lilly (962, 1119.) J229 

1209 Yeates, Elliabcth ( 1 1 26.) *8aO 



Second C/at«.~Grade B. 

Bishop, Mai'ia Agnes. 
Ooady, Harriet fiUier (672.) 
HanloD, Ellen Victoria. 
McCarthy, Catherine. 
Reed, Georgiana. 
Smith, Jenny. 
Timer, Eliza Ann. 
Wood, Mercy. 



FirH (7AiM.— Grade C. 

1210 Childa, Suah ElizabeUi (1048, 

1121) 

1211 Dunn, Hannah Olivia (1U9.) 

1212 Fraser. Charlotte (1181.) 
1218 Heodershot, Mellsaa Franoes, 

(1185.) 

1214 Kerr, Marion. 

1215 McAllon, Annie (1186.) 

1216 McCulley, Esther (841.) 

1217 Rattray, Jessie Sophia (1055, 

1128.) 

Second C?iim.— Orad^ A. 

1218 Armstrong, Amie Lilida(1086) 

1219 Bethel1.DorindaGraham(1141) 

1220 CammiDS, Margaret Slin (1144) 

1221 Gunn, Jane (1147.) 

1222 Millird, Ali«< Gay (1151.) 

Expired CsaTiFioAin. 
The certificates of the Second Clasa, Orude C, granted subsequently 
to the Nineteenth Session, hare been limited to one year from their re- 
spective ddte.4. In the Journal of Education for July, 1860, a list of 
certificates not ynlid sfter 22nd June of that year, was published, and 
the following list shows those whieh ezpibkd on 22ifD Dko«ibb«, 1860. — 
Trustees slKwld take notice that such certificates hare no further value. 

Malsb. Females. 

1005 Obtained ^nd CUm G. (1199.) 1045 Obtained 2nd Qlaaa C. (1283.) 

1006 Beer, William. 1046 Obtained Ui Clan C. (1114.) 

1007 Clark, William Andrew. 1047 Chambers, Mary. 

1008 Obtained^udClase B.{\\^^) 1048 Obtained Ut Glass C {\2\Q,) 



Second C/oM-^G rade 0. 
(Expire one year from date.) 

1281 Beattie, Grace Shepherd. 

1282 Beckett, Emma. 

1288 Brown, Eliaabeth Jeffrey (1045) 

1284 Emery, Marion. 

1285 Graham, Mary Caroline. 

1286 Griffin, Ellen. 

1287 Hills, Isabel. 

1288 Joneff, Anna Elizabeth, 

1289 Mofiatt, Susan Wait. 

1240 Pollock, Jane. 

1241 Rogers, Erten (1162.) 

1242 Smith, Sarah Anne. 
1248 Yallance, Margaret. 
1244 Wieksoo, Emma. 



1009 Titchettk Daiyid. 

1010 Haight, George Lester. 

1011 Jackson, Duncan. 

1012 Keam, Peter. 
1018 McHale,John. 
1014 McLean, ArchibaUL 
1016 Messmore, Alexander. 

1016 Munn» John. 

1017 PUtU Geoiige Albert. 

1018 Viuialstine, William Henry. 

1019 Wilcox, Richard Jefferson. 
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1049 Clark, Maria Chapman. 

1050 Obtained Ut Clatt9 B. (1112.) 

1051 Freelsod. Henrietta. 
1062 Grainger, Mary Jane. 

105H Obtained 2nd CloM B, (1184.) 
1064 Patterson, Elizabeth Caroline* 

1055 Obioined Ut Clasa O. (1217.) 

1056 Roberisoii, Margaret 

1057 Obtained 2ud Close B. (1189.) 

1058 Shurtlefl^ Mary Jane. 

Certified, 

Alexander Marling, 
, 18C1. lUgistrar. 



THE BIBLE IS THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

An English barrister who was accuiitomed to train students for 
the practice of law, ond who was not himself a religious man, was 
once asked ** why he put students, from the very first, to the study 
and analysis of the most difficult jMirts of the Sacred Scriptures f ' 
*' Because," said ho, ''there is nothing else like it in any language 
for tho dovdopmeat of ^ miud and dbftracter." 
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VII. §i00f]i9ltia! o^tt^tfi. 



1^0. 4.--THE »AXtL OF AB&RDBEIT, K.G. 
!%• Joooasod pear, hftd he liyed, would, in a few weeks have 
ooinplBie<l his 77th year, having been bom in Bdinbuigh in 17B4 
The fii!S9t important diplomatio post he filled waa the embaisy at 
Vienna. Tiua was eotrostad to him in 1813, his age being at that 
data BO more than 29. It was at Troplits, in Kovember, 1813, that, 
as ambassador to Austria, he effectuated the negotiations which 
inelnded the fathar4n*law of the Emperor Napoleon in the general 
oombination against Imperial France, and precipitated the catastro- 
phe, the first scene ol whidi dosed at Fontainebleau. In ooafar- 
«Bces, negotiations, troatios, and compacts preceding and ioUowing 

4lh»- T-i in '0^^ T, -mmJL -4lk««» ««Mab «pkMlk> *C4«» ilh» h«MW trf 

WateJoo, were presumed to place on a basis of unassailable strength 
the designs of statesmen in the interests of their respectiYe masters, 
Lord Aberdeen took part, and acquitted himself with creditable 
ability within the line prescribed for him by the cabinet. It would 
be inexact to say that in his diplomatic capacity Lord Aberdeen 
initiated a line of policy, but he adequately repreiented and supported 
t^at with which he was charged. In the year 1828, after the brief 
•dministiation of Oanning and Lord Goderich, the Duke of Wel- 
lington undertook to form a Goyemment, in which Lord Aberdeen 
was nominated to the Foreign-office. He shared the fortunes and 
misfortunas of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel conse- 
quent on the disruption caused by the Emancipatioh Act ; and he 
atood side by side with them dunng the Ticissitudes of the Beform 
era. Of course he took office, and left it (on this occasion, however, 
for the Oolonies), during the short oonservatave interregnum of 1834- 
35 ; and equally of course resumed his old positton in the Foreign- 
office, when, in 1841, Sir Robert Peel obtained a more durable lease 
of power. From the &11 of Sir Robert Peel down to the formation 
of we ooalition ministry in 1852, Lord Aberdeen ezperieneed another 
long interval of exclusion. In February, 1856, he was succeeded 
liy iiord Palmerston. Since then Lord Aberdeen has not taken a 
prominent part in politics, though occasionally addreanngtiie peers, 
and always listened to wiw the peculiar deference which is paid to 
only two or three other members of the house. . He was known to 
have been honored in a special manner with the personal confidence 
and esteem of his sovereign. 

Lord Aberdeen was the fourth in sucOeanon in the Scottish earl- 
dom, which was created in 1682. In 1814 he was eroated a VMOount 
of tiie United Kingdom. He succeeded his grandfatiier in the 
family estate and Scottish honorsin the year 1801. He was married 
twice ; first^ in 1805, to a daughter of the first Marquis of Abercom 
who died without issue in 1812 ; secondly, in 1815, to tiie relict of 
James Viscount Hamilton. This lady's son by her first husband 
became subsequently the second Marquis of Abercom, so that the 
mobleraan just deceased was son-in-law to the first and step-father to 
the present marquis, to whom his eon, Lord Haddo (by the second 
marriage), the present earl, is of course half-brother. On his 
xetirement, in 1855, he received the honor of the vacant Charter. 
He was also Knight of the Scottish Order of the Thiitle. His 
Lordship was Chancellor of University and King's Colleges, Aber- 
deen, Ranffer of Greenwich-park, an Elder broker of £e Trinity 
House, find for some time President of the Society of Antiquaries. 
His Lordship's discretion was much confided in by his countrymen 
of the Presbyterian persuasion ; and, during the disputes which 
arose upon the patrona^ or *' intrusion" question, he acted for a 
while as a kind of umpire between the contending parties ; but his. 
mediation could not avert a final rupture. We see from Burke's 
** Peerage " that the Gordons, Earls of Aberdeen, and the Gordons, 
Pukes of Gkirdon and Mazquises of Huntly, derive from a common 
progenitor — ^the earls preserving throughout male descent, the dukes 
springing from the heir-female of the senior line, Elisabeth Gordon.* 
An ancestor, Patrick €k>rdon. of Methlic and Haddo, grandson of 
Patrick Gordon, alain at the batHe of Arbroath, obtained charters 
under the great seal, from James III., in 1841, from James IV., in 
1505, and from James V., in 1514. 



No. 5.— THE DUKE OF areHMOND, K^G. 
The death of the Duke of Richmond, which took place at his 
residence, will revive among the readers of military history some of 
the incidents of the battle of Waterloo. It was at the house of the 
^her of the Duke that the ball took place in Brussels three days 
before the battle, where Wellington first received the news of the < 
advisee of Napoleon, and gave the occasion for Byron's spirit-stirring ' 
descriijtion — " There was a sound of revelry by night,'* «bc. The 
Duke just deceased was then Lord March, and aide-de-camp to 
Wellington. It will be remembered that the British chief was very 
anxious for the safety of the farm of Hougement. It was the key 



to the British position, and against bliat farm, the value of which 
the keen eye of Napoleon readily detected, the French attacks 
were chiefly levelled. Several times during the day Lord March 
rode through the hottest fire to learn the position of afiairs at the 
farm. The late Lord Saltous liere held a command of a detachment 
of the Foot Guards.^ Impatient at the Duke of Wellington's per- 
petual inanixies, Salious at length exclaimed: — "Don't be a fool, 
liaroh. Tell His Grace we'll hold the place while there is a man 
left." Back rode Lord March to the Oommander-in Chief, exclaim- 
ing :~" If s all right, sir, Saltous is there." The Duke didnot send 
again. Thirty-two years subsequent to the battle of Waterioo, 
'Card Bfarch, now become Duke of Richmond, made g^'eat eflforts 
in the House of Lords to procure the grant of a medal for the 
soldiers of the Peninsula. 



No. 6.--THB NOTABLE DEAD OF 1860. 

The year which has just doeed has noi been distingnisihad, Ukm 

the one which preceded it, by the removal of many illustrious wri- 

ten and men of eommanding ability. 1869 witneaaed the desoeni 

to the tomb of Baron Humboldt, Lord Macaulay^Waahington Irving^ 



Prescott, Hallam, Brunei, Stephenson, Lei^ Hunt, Lady MoigMi, 
DeQuincy, DeTooquaville, Pnuee Mettermeh, O. R. Leslie, and 
Thomas Crawford. The jmt 1860, however, carried away some 
remarksUa sohohua, wri.ters, and tirinkera, both in Europe and 
America. Among them we may mentioii William Griram, Tlieo- 
dore Parker, Chevaliar Bunsea, Emeet M. Amdt, Mrs. Ahua 
Jameson, Abbe Hue, G. P. R. Jamea, Albert Smith, S. G. Goodrich, 
(Peter Parley), Rev, Dr. Oroly, Sir Wm. Napier, William E. Burtoo. 
and J. K. Planding. 

Death has also been busy with his sicUe, garnering into the 
common receptacle for humanity, the titled and tiie mmtled. The 
Grand Duke of Medenbnrg StralitB, Sir Oharies Napier. Admind 
Dundonald, Robert Stephenson, James Vniaon, (Chancellor of the 
Indian Exchequer,) Sir Charles Barry, Henry Drumnscind, and 
Prinee Jerome Bontspta^ have all paid the penalty of our sinful 
natures. 

YITI. l>irm tftt ^ncHoA MntaOan. 

1. MUSIC AS AN AID TO DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOM— 
ITS PHYSICAL AND MORAL INFLUENCES.* 

1. As an dui to (iucip^Mie I consider musjc without a rival Piao- 
tical and Tocal music is demanded at this point. Musical attraction 
is the motive power in discipline, and it needs only Judicious manage* 
ment to render it a powerful affent. The uniyersal love of muac, even 
of an ordinary character, in children, is the basis of sure success. I 
can it a moral mtasion madbine, cultivating the disposition, and 
modifying all the harsher elements of our nature. Aa sudi it 
operates in the development of mind, in the school especially, as 
well as in all other rehitions. In many instances it is the dhidf in- 
ducement for persons to attend school. It witt induce them to be 
punctual in the morning, and remam, if necessary, late in the 
eveninff. It will promote punctuality and precision at recess. By 
the aid of an instrument, which I would by no means be without^ 
scholars at recess could leave and enter the room with measured 
step. When children have lost their natural temperament, either 
of mind, body or soul, by too much or too little labour, when they 
become stupid, or have fallen culeep, when irritable, quarrelwmM, 
and hostile to each other, through envy, emuliktion, malice or any 
other passion, let no man say that singing a sonff is not the bahn for 
these maladies until he has thoroughly tried. The effect is magical 
indeed. Music hath charms to soothe even the aavoufe hreasL I 
have known of certain lessons being successfully learned only by 
the aid of music applied to them, and then being rehearsed in eon- 
cert by the class or school 

In all cases it operates as a kind of recreation, a pleasure, yea, 
an enchantment, which entices and diains them to the school ; tiiey 
are made to love the sdiool before they agreed to love it. Musio 
has more power to control and subdue the passions, to inspire gen- 
tleness, awaken ambition, to create mutual respect and love, tlM» 
aU the disagreeable cipmpemons, n<rtori<nis distinctioDs, rods, dance 
blocks^ and other corporeal punishments ever introduced into schools. 

2. Its physical mfluenee. The exerciae of the lungs produced by 
the cultivation of the voice is one of the best preventives against 
pulmonary diseases. The Germans, who are a natiqpk of singe^^ 
require music taught in the schools for the *doubTe purpose oi dis- 
s^nin^ting the science and guarding against disease ; and it is a sig- 
nificant fact that comparatively very few persons die of consumption 
in those countries where music is most geneiTilly taught. A portion 
of the lungs in healthy persons is ordinarily inactive, and this inac- 
tivity, without caution, would promote disease, but vocal music 

• SeeUstorMiisioslRsquiiitet,|iSl5o88. 
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brin^ into elerciao ^ety portion of the longs, and t«ncU to ksep 
them healthy* 

3. Its moral infiutnoe. Some English writer has aaidy— <* Iiet me 
make the songs ol a nation and I oare not who makes their laws.'' 
Whatever the writer meant in relation to the sentiment of his 
songs, he certainty leaves us to suppose he relies much upon the 
melody and execution of them. He depends much upon the power 
to appreciate music, and a disposition to be controlled by it. The 
same principle is recognised in our temperanoe meetings and poli' 
tical campaigns, and it should be allowed here as in all other depart- 
nients that iiie moral influence may bo good or bad. Musio appeals 
iOi and is eSLpressive of^ eveiy passion. It is said of Beethoven that 
Ida visitors could judge wha4 would be their reception by him by 
the musio he was placing when thev am»roaohed his study, and that 
when he was executing a certain kina of melody no one ventured 
to disfeuib him.-— A. J. F. %n iht Shode Idand SMkoolmatUr. 



FOOD. 



Moot lanie fish live upon smaller ones. Kttoy live upon [marine 
vegetables. J Star fish, and other simiUr animah, are also eaten, 
al&ough bodies ore so well defended. Very [voracious.] 

N.B.—> Words, and aentenoes, in brackets, to be explained, those 
in UaltM spelt.— F&AVOis T. JBLmad, Briatt^ in PupU Teacher. 



1 VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
Teachers, who wish to make their schools interesting, if they have 
not yet introdooed vooal musio, riiodld do so at once ; and as ha 
Who undefstauds the principles of musioi can teach it witk better 
■access, than he who is ignorant of even the elementaiy principlea 
— «o those who do not imderstand it, should study it as soon aa 
possible, if tiiey wish to keep pace with this progressive ago. We 
do not believe in mch a thing as not being able to learn to sing. 
The OreatOT, it is true, has blessed some witii moce talent and better 
voices than otiiraS| but we mHtirapvove those we hai«e, and we can 
at least do sometmng. 

Page, in speaking of vocal music, says : 

'' Music is Deooxmi^ an exercise in our best schools ; and wherever 
introduced, and judiciously conducted, it has been attended with 
pleaddng leaulits. It promotes good reading and speakin|^ hy disei* 
pUimig the ear to distiagnish sounds ; and it also faoihtatoa tba 
cpiltivaiion of the finer f ealinga of our natove. It adda very much 
in the government of the^ schoolsi as its exercise gives vent to tliat 
restlessness which otherwise would find an escapement in boisterous 
noise and whispering, and thus it often proves a safety-valve, through 
which a love of vociferation and activity may pass off in a mtix 
harmless and a joore^plaaaing way." — Ma/nhtm^ oetUineL 

8. BFFBOTB OF MUSIC UPON THB SICK. 
Florence Ni^tingale sajra : — The efleet of muaie vpon the sick 
has been eoaroely at all noticed. In fact, its expensiveiMSi^ as it is 
now, makes any general application of it out of the question. I 
will only remark here, that wind instruments, including the human 
voice, and stringed instruments, capable of oontinnous sound, have 
generally a benefieial eflPeot — ^while the pianoforte, with snoii instaru- 
oMttts as have mo continuity of sound, have niat the reveraa. The 
teest pianoforte will dama(|e the sick, while an air like ** Home, 
Sweet Home," or '' Aausa pie d'un salica," on the most ordinary 
grinding oigan, will sensibly soothe them— and tins quite indepandeni 
of assodatioiL 

< KOTBS OF LESSON ON FISH. 

nUTKODUOnOK. 

Sduee from elaas the name of most of those animals that live in 
he sea. 

DBSORIPTIOK. 

Or what tiM^ kkok lika Fonn of fish weU [adaptedl for the 
element] in which they live. Some fish amongst taxgest of animals, 
while some are amon^it smallest^ — ^body, long, — gradually gets 
smaller towards head and tail, — ^most fish covered with Kales, which 
suffer considerablv in shape ;— scales sometimes marked with [minute] 
lines, and edibit brilhant oolonrs, wMdi make them look very 
bessmfid, espeeialh' if seen in water when son shines. [Cold 
blooded animals,} th^ have>ifw instead of feet, and [respira^ioH] is 
carried on by pUn, -fins help to [propel] them throng water, — 
young produced from egg% — sense ol sigh^ very good, — eye, round. 

DIBTBIBCTTIOX. 

Fishes are found in oceans, seas, rivers and lakes, cotain [limits] 
whidh they seldom pass. — Some fiah live in rtemp«ratures] in which 
persons would suppose theiy could not possibly live. Thus, fishes 
have been discovered in hot springs ; and Hnmboldt, a celebrated 
Ameriean traveller, teUa n% that he found them thrown up alivo 
fKxn the bottom of an [exploding volcano,] with water nearly at the 
boiling points. Also found in ice in [congeated] state ; with gradual 
Ihawing of ice, Kf e returns. In Noiih of Europe Perch and Eels, 
are oftan [transported] from place to place in nozon state. Same 
species <^ land will thrive in very cold snd veiy hot climates. Tha 
dslioate Gold-fish has been knoim to thrive wsk 



5. THE SCHOOL HOUSE .PLAY OaOUND. 
The school house should stand in a dry and airy situation, large 
enough to allow a spacious play ground. Ko pains should be spared 
on this mnoipal and paramount department of a proper mfont 
school The more extensive the ground may be^ the heiter ; but 
the smallest sise for 300 children, ought to lie lOO'feet in length, bj 
at least 60 in breadth. It should be walled around, not so mucin to 
prevent the children from straying, as to exclude intruders x[paa 
them, while at play ; for this pnrjtose^ a wall, or close ^ing, not 
lower than six feet high, will be found sufficient. Wiih the ex- 
ception cf a flower border, from four to six feet l^oad all round, kw 
Ihe whole ground, after levelling Imd draining it thoroughly, with 
small binding gravel, whidi must be always kept in repair, and weU 
swept cf loose stones. Watch the gravel, and prevent the diildren 
making holes in it to form pouls in wet weather ; dress the flower 
border, and keep it always neat ; stock it well with flowers and 
shrubs, and make it as gay and beautiful as possible. Train on the 
walls cherry and other fruit trees and currant bushes ; place some 
ornaments and tasteful decorations in dilferent parts of the border 
— as a honeysuckle bower, dsc, and separate the dressed oound 
from the gravelled ar6aby a border of strawberry ^dants, whiui may 
be protected from the feet of the children by a skirtisig eC wood on 
the outride, three inches high, and painted green, all round the 
ground. Something even approaching to elegance in the dressing^ 
and decking of the play ground^ will afford a lesson which may 
contribute to refinement and comfort for lif & It will lea^l not only 
to dean and oomfortal:»le dwellings, but form a taste for deooratian 
and beauty, which will tend mainly to expel coarseness, disoosnf orl» 
dirt, and vice, from the econoiQv of the humbler daases. — Ifr. 
Wuderspin^ quoted in Papers for ike IVac^er. 



L A VOICE FROM THB PENItKNTARY. 

Tlie IbDoviusbeaatiAil Unit ware foand MocUMiln a oonviot, in one of the 
' ' sPravlncuaPonltentary-*— XlMotlM ffar«ldL 



bBloi«ii« to tiM LibrMj or the ] 
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MOTHER. 
I've wandered far away, mother, 

Far from my hafpj home. 
And left the knd that gave me biiih. 

In other climes to roam ; 
And time since then has rolled his years 

And marked them on my brow, 
Tet still I think on thee, mother 

I'm thinking on thee now. 

When by thy gentle ude^ nKO^er, 

Thou watched my dawning youths 
And kissed me in your pride, mother^ 

Taught me the word of truth. 
Then brightly was my soul lit up 

With thoudkis of future m. 
Whilst your bright fancy garlauds wore. 

To deok thy darling boy. 

I*Xn thinking on the day, mother, 

When, wiih such ansious care 
You Ufted np your heart to Heaven, 

Your hope, your trust was ihare. 
Fond memory brings the parting gUuce^ 

Whilst tears rolled down mv cheek, 
That last long loving look told more 

Ulan ever %7ord8 could speak. 

Fm lonely and forsaken, mother, 

Ko friend is near me now, 
To soothe me with a tender word. 

Or cool my burning brovf . 
The (!earoBi ties aSectiou wove 

Are all now torn from me, 
Thov left me when my trouMc came, 

They did not love like thee. 
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I would not have thee know, mother, 

How brightest hopes decay, 
The tempter with his baneful cup 

Has dashed them all away ; 
And shame has left its venom sting, 

To rack with anguish wild, 
Tet stiU I would not have thee know 

The sorrows of thy child. 

I know you would not chide, mother, 
Tou would not give me blame, 

But soothe me with a tender word 

* And tUd me hope again. 

I'm lonefy and forsaken now, 
Uni»itied and tmbkst, 

Yet still, I would not have thee know 
How sorely Fm distressed. 

I've wandered far away, mother, 

Since I deserted thee. 
And left thy trusting heart to break 

Beyond the deep blue sea; 
Yet mother still I love theerwe)!, 

I long to hear thee speak, 
And feel again that balmy breath 

Upon my careworn cheek. 

But ah ! there is a thought, mother, 

Pervades my beating breast, 
That thy freed spirit may have flown 

To its eternal rest. 
And as I wipe the tear away, 

There whispers in my ear 
A voice that speaks of Heaven, mother. 

And bids me seek thee there. 



2. TASTE NOT— A STOBY FOIt BOYS. 

Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow ? Who hath contentions Y Who 
hath babbling 1 Who hath wounds without cause ? Who hath red- 
ness of the eyes 7 They that tarry long at the wine. — ^Prov. xxin 29. 

A happy little bov was Freddie Felix-Chappy because he was 
good — almost idolized by fond parents as their first bom, the pet 
of the household, loved by fUl his schoolmates, and a genwal 
favourite ; indeed, 

** None knew him bvt to love Wm, 
Nor named him but to prrniw.* 

The halcyon days of childhood passed, and Freddie, a fair, promis- 
ing youth, bade fair to become an ornament to society, with popu- 
larity un(Uminished, his sunny smile, cheerful mien, and gentlemanly 
bearing insured him a cordial welcome wherever he appeared. 

One evening he attended a gay wedding party, where the '^glasses 
sparkled on the board," and **the wine was ruby bright ;" he was 
repeatedly invited to drink, and as often refused, and not until 
the f^ bride insisted on a health did he assent. 

Fatal glass ! it was the first —would to Grod it could have been the 
last. He little thought that in drinking a health to the bride— he 
was drinking ruin to his own Immortal souL 

Let me entreat you, my dear boys, to beware of the first false 
step. That once taken, how rapidfy, how smoothly we glide down, 
down to eternal perdition. 

** Poor Fred i poor fellow \** was echoed and re-echoed by former 
friends, who were dropping off, one by one, wisely shunning the 
inebriate. 

His devoted mother, with hearb withering in her bosom, vainly 
tried to conceal his &ult, and loved him more dearly since deserted 
by others. 

His father, all his bright hopes blighted, threatened to disown 
bim ; but the unfortunate son promised to reform, and did for a 
irhile abstain. 

In the meantime he married an amiable, pious woman, but his 
luture was paved with broken vows and ill-kept resolutions. 

Poor Fred, fiUlen and degraded, has passed through all the dark 
and gloomy scenes of a drunkard's life. 

His windows, with broken panes, have been stuffed with old rags, 
until the bright sunlight was shut out, and with it health and hap- 
piness : his wretched abode was made more sorrowful by the cries 
\)i^A children for bread, and the bitter tears rolling down his wife's 
l^ls^bheoks, once blooming in health, now pallid and sunken from 
^ant;-"^' '' ' •' • 



Heart-broken wife ! she will hunger and thirst no more forever ; 
her last tears of anguish are shed ; she rests from her cares on the 
bosom of her Saviour. 

You think now, my dear boys, frei is a reformed man, you think 
he could not witness such distress and still pursue the same down- 
ward courses that ciiuaed it ; you must remember, the strong fetters 
of intemperance are hard to break. 

His children have deserted him ; he is now almost friendless and 
alone in the world ; one faithful heart still clings to him, and prays 
without ceasing for his reformation, not without hope that her pray- 
ers may be heard, and ha|)pily answered. 

From that first glass at the wedding party. We can date the down- 
fall of the victim of intemperance. 

I trust all my dear youn^ readers will take warning, ^ and *' look 
not upon the wine when it is red." At the last, '4t bitetii like » 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder." — Epiacopal Becorder. 



X. j%0rt (&MaA ^otitd vt ^vvla. 



SootTiSH LtFB AND GHAHAorca : bj S. B. Ramsay, LL.D., Jhtok of 

Edinburgh. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. So popular has thib Wbrkbeelt 
in BritaiD, that it has already gone through seven editions in Edrnbiit*gfa 
since 1850. The present Amerioan edition has been prepared by the 
aalhor himself. It is an entertaiDiog book, full of geomoe Scottiali hamor 
aod aneedote. The paper and typography ars eieellent 

— -• TaAVRLS IK THE RuioNs OF THE Amoor ; by T. W. Atkinsoo, 
F.R.GJ3. New York : Harper and Brothers. The author of this work ba« 
already ftubUsbed an interestiog book of Travels in Siberia. This reprint 
of an English work is a eompanion Tohime, and oontaiDS a sketch of his 
fiirther travels in Asia, in the regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor 
river, and in the recent Russian aoquisitioas <m the eonfines of India and 
Chios. It is interspersed with aooounts of his adventures among the 
mountain Kiiighis and the hunting and pastoral tribes in those parts of 
Asia. The map and illustrations are very good, and the type is large. 

— Hand Book or Medical Invormation and Advice. London: 
James Hogg and Son. This work has been prepared by a physician, and 
contains a brief aooount of the nature and treatment of common diseases, 
hints to be followed in emergenetes, and suggestions as to the mansgemaot 
of a sick-room, and the preservation of health. The book is well printed 
on good paper. 

RxADivas roa Toumq Hen, &o. London ; James Blackwood. This 
book is made up of a series of readings, in the shape of extracts irooi 
various works, and ancedotes, Ao., containing advfoe and rales for the 
guidance of young men, merehaalB and o'hers, in the great business of life. 
It is a useful compilation. 

The Book and its Stort. New York : Carter and Brotbera. 

This is a very nice reprint of a recent English work on the history of the 
Bible— or The Book. It contains ** the * story ' of the Bible from the first 
dAWu of revelation to the completion of the sacred canon, with interesting 
details of Ita translation and circulation from the earliest efforts to the 
present time.** To all those who feel an interest in the Bible Society and 
its operation throughout the world this will be a welcome volume. 

Tbaohbr's Assutaht ; by Charles Northeod, AM. Boston : Omebgr» 

Nichols. Lee and Co. We cordially welcome such books as this, as they 
furnish vaUnble suggestions on a delicate and difficult subject^ to teachers fai 
the prosecution of tbeir work. This volume coutainn, in tlie form of a series 
of familiar letters from Mr. Northend to one entering upon the teadiers' 
work, a number of " hints and methods in school dmpiine and instructioiw'' 
— the result of bis own ezperienee and observation. The paper and type 
are good. 

Tab Psince's Tour ; Montreal : John Lovell.— This work has been 

compiled by " a British Canadian," and oontains 272 pagss, octavo. Like all 
Mr. Loveirs books, it is well printed. It is done up with a cloth cover, and 
contains an excellent likeness of the Prince. The Princess tear through 
British America and the United States is given in full from contemporary 
records. We are glad to learn that a good number of oopies of the week 
have been subscribed for. 

— GoLDSMiTu's Vicar of Wakefield. London : James Hogg A Sona 
Tills is another of Hogg's series of attractive bocks. It is a very neat 
edition of a well known and nniyersally popular book. The illustraAiens 
are striking and the type large and good. 
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CANADA. 

Tkaohirs* PnoTiNciAL CONTENTION. — lo acoordanoe with a reso- 
lution paaaed at the Oeiober meeting of the County of Tork Teacheni' 
AsfloeiatloD, and pubUahed in tlie Journal of Education, a oonventioD of 
the taachera in Upper Canada was held ou the 26th alt in the County 
Court Room, Adelaide atreet, for the purpose of diseasing the propriety of 
forming a ProTtncial Teachers' Association. The convention was largely 
attanded, (here being r epn eseototivea Irom itventeen eountiea in Upper 
Canada prcae q t. On motloo of Mr. T. J. Bobertsno, of Toronto, aeeonded 
by Mr. T. Niaon, of Nowmarket, the Rot. Dr. Jeonbgs, Chairman of the 
County Board of Publt* Imtnmlkio, waa oaHed on to prondv. The Clnir* 
man. after thanking the meeting for the honov they had done him in 
calling him to preside, remarked oe the great progress of education in 
Canada within tlie past few years, and the number of talented teachers 
engaged in the very important work of imparting instmetiua to the young. 
Ho aasnred them that they had his enlira eo-operatlon in the oiganiaataon 
of a Teadierd' Association, and said that he felt confident it would be 
productire of much good. On motion, Mr. R. Alexander, of Newmariiot, 
was requested to act ae Secretary to the convention. Mr. Nixon, of New« 
nurket» moved, seoonded bj Mr. Irwin, of Holland Landing— " Tliat it is 
ezpadient that the teachere present form themselves into an association, to 
be styled * The Teachers* Anociation <if Canada West,' ** which was carried. 
Owing to the Rev. Dr. Jennkigs being obliged to leave tho meeting, Mr. T. 
J. Robertson i^as requested to preside. Mr. Irwin moved, seconded by Mr. 
Sai^ter, that a committee be appointed to draft and report a constitntioo, 
and thai the following persons compose such committee t^Messrs. Nixon, 
MeCallttm, Alexander, Carlyle, MoKee, Thompeon, Brown, and Mrs. Clark. 
Caxciad.. ..An a4tonmment took plaee» in order to allow timoior the ooniP* 
mittee to propose a constitution and by'laws. On reassemblii^, Mr. Me 
Callum, of Hamilton, on behalf of the select committee, presented a draft 
of the constitution and by-lawa The first Article in the oooBlittttion 
pcoTides:— "That any lady or gentleman engaged in any department of 
inatrnetion, members of the Council of Public Instruction, members of 
eouDt/ boards of inatrnetion, superintendents of schools, editors of educa- 
tion joamals, and ex-teachers, shall be eligible for membership,* by pacing 
$1 and signing the constitution. Persona may become life-members by 
paying $10. The third Article provides that the officers of the Association 
shall be a president, six vice-preeidents, a secretary, treasurer, and one 
oonnoillor from each county represented in the Association. Article IV. 
provides that a meeting shall be held in August, 1861. After a length- 
ened discussion, the constitution and by-bws were adopted, and the Con- 
Tentioa adjourned till half-past seven o'clock in the evening. On re-assem- 
bllng at half past seven o'clock, Mr. McCallum was called to the chair, and 
the menabers uf the Association proceeded to the election of office-bearers 
for the eucrent year, as follows:— Prvstd^nt—T. J. Robertson, Esq., M.A., 
Toronto. Firtt Vice PrendenL-^A, McCallum, Esq., Principal Central 
School, Hamilton. Second K. P.— Mr. James McLelland, St. Mary's. 
Third v. P.— Mr. Alexander Campbell, Toronto. Fourth V. P.— Mr. Wm 
Anderson, Toronto. i'S/iA T. P.— Mr. Thomas Nixon, Newmarket Siwih 
K P. — Mr. Angus Hay, Comwalh Secretnry.-^Ur. J. W. Acres, Paris. 
neaturer. — Robert Alexan.ler, Newmarket Councillors. — Ontario— 
Thomae McKee, Principal C. S. Oshawa. Lanark— Mr. Kidd. Peel— Mr. 
Morton. Middlesex— Mr. Oroat Tork— Mr. Carlyle. Hastings— Mr. Mo> 
Shea. Haltoo— Mr. Frood. Went worth— Mr. Camet-on. Oxford— Mr. 
Yardon. < Brant— Mr. McFarlane. Northumberland— Mr. Young. Dundas 
—Mr. BelL Carlton— Mr. Henderson. Perth— Mr. Stafford. Lambton-^ 
Mr.Ta>lor. Elgin— Mr. Brown. Stormont— Mr. McDinrmid. Wellington 
— Mr. Beld. It was then resolved that the next meeting of the Aasoeia- 
tfott be iMld hi the fint week to August next in Toronto, and that the 
laachem ef the city be requested to aot as a committee of reception. On 
motioD of Mr. McOaon, Toronto, Mr. McCallum vacated the choir, wbteh 
woe taken by Mr. J. Thompson, of John street school, Toronto. Mr. Mc- 
Oano then moved that the thanks of the meeting are due nod are hereby 
tendered to Mr. McCallum for his impArtial conduct in the chair. Carried 
hj acclamation. The Chairman in returning thanks, said it spoke well for 
the Aaeocitttion Uiat there were present representatives from seventeen 
eoantiea in Upper Canada, and he sincerely trusted tluU before the August 
meeting, the great majority, if uot all, the teachers of Upper Canada, 



would be members of the Association. A vote of thanks having been 
given to the secretary, Mr. Alexander, the convention adjourned — Olche. 

NoBTR Ontario Tkacbers' Assooiation. — From the recent 

proceedings of this association we learn that an application has been made 
to the County Council for aid in procuring a Library, and some attempt at 
agitating for the formation of a ProTincial Association. Regarding tho 
first of these important matters, no reply hm yet been received from the 
County Council The second is making good progress, and will probably 
be much expedited by a meeting which was lately held in Toronto. 

— *- Roman Cathouo AeaicirZrTeaikL Coluos miae ToaoMTo.^— Aa 
important social meeting was lately beld in Toronto, le preraote the 
escabliabment of an Agricoltoml College near this cify. The Right Rev^ 
Bishop Lynch presided. In proposing a toast the Bishop thus explained 
the object he had in view in establishing the College. On coming to thia 
country he immediately perceived vast tracts of land unoccupied, and 
vacant lots in the cities, at the same time- a good deal of poverty. He 
considered that there was something wrong. There was and is plenty of 
labour and strength. If these were applied to the land we would become 
rich. He perceived many fine boys running about the city; if these 
received education and were taught to cultivate the earth they would be 
made happy. It became his anxious wish to collect these fine boys ; to 
develop their talent; to make them ornaments to society. These boys are 
friendless in a friendless world, and, one ounce of prevention being wortb 
a pound of cure, it beeaioe of vast fnaportanee to U^e eunntry to provide 
for them and enable them to live honestly Before sittii^ down he would 
propose the toast — ** The Agricultural College of St John, of the Oore of 
Toronto. May it be a home where the impoverished youth may be sheltered 
from the cold blast of a friendless world, where their hearts may be 
moulded to every noble and religious principle ; their intellect cultivated 
in every science and art ; and may they learn in its hidlowed precincts the 
art of winning from mother Earth an honest livelihood and to shore it with 
others.'* 

^^ Baptist LrrxEART iNarrrvTB, Woodstock.- We regret to learn that 
the buildings erected at Woodstock by the Baptist Denomination, to 
answer the purpose of a college and literary aeminary, have been burnt ta 
the ground, and so completely destroyed that nothing remains but a black- 
ened front to show where the spacious and well-proportioned bm'lding oiic<^ 
stood. It was fortunately vacation time, and some of the Professors,, witb 
nearly all the pupils were away ; otherwise, many lives could hardly fail to 
become victims to the flame — so rapid was the progress of the fire. At & 
bite meeting of the Trustees, the following resolution was passed, Jteiolvedi 
— ^Tliat we hereby tender to the Board of Common School Trustees our 
thanks for the offer they have made us of the use of the Bast End School 
House, but as we have so generously been put into possession of the Wood^ 
stoek Hotel, by the eitinens of Woodstock for the use of our School, we are 
not now hi circumstaaees to re^nire the building they have so kindly offered 
us. 

— ^- Laval UNtnasiTr. — ^Free public lectvrcs are being delivered by 
the professors of Laval University in Quebec on Canadian history and 
natural philosophy. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

UNiVBasmr of EniNBuaon. — The third hal^yearly meeting of thO 

General Council of the University of Edinburgh was held last months 
Sir David Brewster, Principal and Vice Chancellor, prosiding. The Secre- 
tary read the deliverance of the Univeniity Court on th€ representation of 
the last meeting of the General Oouneil on the soljeot of middle-elase 
examinations. It stated that the Court concurred with the Conneil as to 
the advantage of instituting a University oatamination equivalent to the 
middle-ckiss examinntiona of the English Universities, and they had the 
satisfaction to learn that a measure relating to the subject was under the 
consideration of the Professors. The following resolutions were then 
passed:— Mr. George Steel moved, **That the General Council represent 
to the Uuiversity Court the importanoe of bringing before the notice of 
Parliament and of Her Majesty's Government, the just claims of the 
Scotch Universities to have tlieir separate representatives in the House of 
Commons, of whom one shall be returned by the University of Edinburgh, 
one by the University of Glasgow, and one by the Universities of Aberrfeen 
and St. Andrew^s." Sir H. Moncricff seoonded the motion. Mr. Sheriff 
Hiillard moved, **That it be represented to the University Court that, in 
the opinion of the General Council, a separate and distinct Chair of Poll* 
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Ucal EeoDomy oaght to be eBtablished in the Uiiiversitj." ProfeBsor 
Maedougal teoonded the motion. No ameudment b«iiig pi-uposed, Mr 
Hallard*8 motioD was oarried. Mr. A. Nieolsoa moTed, ^That the Qeneral 
Ck>uDCtl represent to the Uniyersity Oourt the importance of instituting an 
eotranoe ezamttiatiou on the subjects which form the studies of the first 
year of sn Arts curriculum, the ezamiDation beinj limited to those stu- 
dents who wish the session in which thej are entering to be reclconed an 
academio year." Professor Blsokie Hnswrfnrl the motion, and in a lively 
speech described the evils of raw and ignorant students entering with 
others and hindering Hieir progress. Professor Pi Hans opposed the motion 
on tlM ground that the true remedy was to raise the standard of the 
grammar aQhDola* On a riiow of hands, the motion was carried by a lai^ge 
mi^iorily. The meeting then separated. — BngtUk JtmnuU of BdtieiUien, 

LisRAar PacBEiiTKD BT PanccB Albist.— The Prince Consort 

has presented a valuable library to the camp at Aldershoti. It is open to 
all the officers and to civilians. The former has also given £10,000 towards 
the Intematiooal Szhibition of 1862. 

BnooATioH iw TBS Goal Mufis.-»In Kngland, every child is 

required by law, to be able to read and write, before it is permitted to 
enter the eoa) and iron mines. SflforU are being made by the friends of 
edueadon to extend the provisions of this salutary law, into all other 
branches of labour. 
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THE TBUSTEBS' SCHOOL MANUAL FOB 1861. 

The Trustees' School Maniul, for 1861, will be sent oui; 
during the present month to the Counitj Clerks for gratuitous 
distributiony to sdiool corpomtions slooe, through the Local 
Superintendents. Trustees wiU therefore not apply to the 
Department for copies, but to their own Local Superinten- 
dents.^ To other parties copies can be sup^ied from the 
Depository of the Educational Department, at 2$ cts^ each, 
or 80 cts. including postsge, which must now be paid in adyanoe. 
The School Manuals for Orammar and Common Schools, was 
sent out last July addressed to the Chairman, Secretary and 
Local Superintendent of schools in the Cities, Towns and 
Licorporated Tilkges. Extra copiesi as abo?e, 80 cts. 



PUBLIC LIBBART BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, APPABA- 
TUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 
The Chief Superintendent will add one kwUrtd per cent, to 
any snm or sums, not lesi than five deUare, trasBmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behall 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Ma|is, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any peinon acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
Feriffed by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of articles to be sent can always be made by the Department, 
when so desired. 

fOnif or APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, 
APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS, &C. 



[^Inseri Poet Qjfiee Addreee kere,j 
Sir, — ^The [Trueteee^ or Board of Trueteee if in TWm, 4^.] 
of the ...... School, being anxious to provide {^Mape^ Libravy 

Hooke, or Prize Booke^ <^ff.] for the Public Schools in the 
[Seetiont Town, or Filiate, ^c] hereby make aplication for 

the , &c., enumerated in the accompanying list, in terms 

of the Departmental Notice relating to for Public 

Schools* The selected are bona Jide for ; and 

the Corpquation hkreby Pt«bdqss itself not to give or 
dispose of them, nor permit tJtem to be disposed of, to the 
teacher or to any private party » ok for any private purpose 
mrHATBOEVER, but that they shall be implied solely to the pur- 
poses abpfre specified in the Schools of the , in terms of 

r . f B^9^^^9ifl!^ Regulations ^nting one hundred per cent. 



on the present remittance. The purcel is to be sent to the 
Station of the Railway. 

Lv TESTIMONY WHEREOF, the Corporation above-aamed, 
hereto affixes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 
of *, this day of , 186-. 

Amount remitted, % 

(oDnwraAeSari 

To the Chitf Superintendent qf Xidueation, 
Jbronto, 

Note.— Before the Trustees can be supplied, it will be i 
sary for them to have filled up, s^eo, and sealed with a 
proper corporate seal, as directed, a eopj of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its reoemt at the Education Oflie^ 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the reraittaiiee, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository will pemit, 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees have no proper 
corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of two M' 
lore addition^, have one engraved and sent with the articles 
ordered. 

If Libi'ary and Prise Books be ordeved, in additiov to Ma^is 
and Apparatus, it will be necessary to send mot less tbaii 
Jive dollar 9 additional, for each class of books,. ftc.» with the 
proper forms of application for each class* 

C^ The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on aaj 
sum less than/ee dollar $, Text-books cannot be foraished on 
the terms mentioned sbove : they must be paid for iftfttU^at the 
net catalogoe prioes. 

• The Tnnten of the Seotiont ChaimMui aod Soeretvy oT the Bovd 9l Olty. 
Town, or VllUiflo Tniiteet i ^wreum, Hmjw, or Beefs. 



vocAZi mraxo books, brbbts^ ao. 

Fwr adle at the SduemOonal D^podiory, 

HITLLAH'S MtDasl of Vooal Undo, in two parts, oseh tO 50 

do do do do Pteislaodllbouiidtogttlber 1 00 
do Bxcrcliw tnd figwes eoBtained in tke Menal, paiii I 

aadUsadi.... O IS 

do Large iheoto oootsinlng the figures in part I of the 

Manual, in ftv« paro«U4if 8 aheSta eadi — per paroel. . 1 60 
do Large sbeets per parcel of 8 mounted on etoetefaen 

and varnished 9 18 

do Large abeeU oontaining ibe figorea In part II of Uia 

Manual, 12 ebeeto in one parcel .^ 9 S8 

do Large BlieetB mounted on stretchere and vaniisbed. . •• 11 00 

do Voottl Scores, (Sacred) S 40 

do do do (Seeidar) 2 40 

do Onunmar of Mueioai Harmony •••*•• IS 

do Exercises to Orammar of Mudcal Harmony 28 

do Part Music (Sacred) for Toice» of men..., G 1% 

do Exercises for cultivation of voice, Contralto or Bess. . 88 

do do do do fSopimnoor Tenor. . O 88 

do IiitrodnctOTf Leetore at EiDff'B CoUcge, London S8 

do School Songs for two and three voiceSy io two Books 

each , 18 

do SesSongs 88 

Ood Save the Qnecn, arranged by Bollah, in three, four and five 

parts on a cartl, per dosen 26 cents, singly ••• 08 

Sacrel Music, a selection of 151 tunes in 4 p.irt8 80 

Ten SoDgs for Cliildren with an accompaniment for Piano Forte. • 80 
Music Paper, same siie as Hullah*s hirge sheets, per parcel of 8 

sheets •••. • ^< 

Mosic Oopy BooIks, each tf 

I ■■ .1 I 111 . , I ■■ 

JOUK ELLIS, Engraver and Lithographer, 8, King Street Wes^ 
Toronto. Trustees supplied with School Seals at $2 each ; also Lever 
Presses and Dies for Oorporations cvr NeUriee, at $8 each. Arms er 
Oi^ests on Envelopes. Visttkig and Wedding Cards. ft»^^- 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Jenmelo/ # Af s ert ea tor tw na4 y > 

five e^nts per line, which may be remitted in po9Ug4 tampt^ or e|hsnnsa» 

TE&MS: For asin:cle copy of the Jomrnal o/BduMtiom^ $1 peramuan; 

back vols., neatly stitched, supplied ou the same terms. All subscrip«i<«s 
to commence wiih the January Number, and payment in advance most ia 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 19^ cenis each. 

All cummunieations to be addressed to J. Qborok BonoiNS, LLB., 

Bdmeetion Qfce, fWoflils. 

JLOVSLL AV1> G1B80S, frBJMinS, TOIflS STBSXZ, TOSOSTOw 
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Meteorological StaMons Ui Upper CanMla-gmithMinUn TVble of Mean 
l!empentnres for North AmerUsa-Coiirae of a Meteor throiiffh Oanada 
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THE aEAMMAE SCHOOL METEOEOLOOICAL 
STATIONS IN UPPEB CANADA. 

The extraordinary character of the weather both in Europe 
and Amerieay during 1860, has caused the attention of scientific 
men to be eamestij directed to the importance and value of 
a more thorough system of meteorological observation. In 
France these observations are regularly taken at various points, 
and the results transmitted to Paris by telegraph, there to be 
published in the newspapers. In England several meteorologi- 
cal stations hav^ been established at various points ; and the 
London daily journals have a column specially set apart for the 
publication of meteorological information. During the late 
severe weather in England the papers were filled with reports 
on the subject, many popular errors were exposed, and the 
dause of meteorological science advanced. The London corres- 
pondent of a Toronto paper, under date of 1;he 24th ult., thus 
refers to the subject : — ''The Press has lately filled its columns 
with reports and communications respecting the extreme cold 
and the effects arising out of it. In recognition of the absorb- 
ing interest taken in anything relating to the weather by the 
British people, our chief newspapers have for some time past 
devoted considerable space to meteorological reports and their 
attendant phenomena ; but to any one unaware of the national 
hobby, the importance given to this subject would seem in- 
credible. Every one who owned a thermometer appeared to 
think the world at large ought to be informed of its daily 
statements through the medium 5f the press ; and, to make 



the matter more interesting, generally added an abstract of 
their observations for many years back. That thermometers, 
like doctors, diffSer, was oonvineingly shawii from iim difiereot 
readings transmitted for publication on the same day and from 
the same place. Many iudicrooa errors were exposed by ibis 
means, and mach reliable infermattoa as to the degree of eold 
prevailing throughout the country was ob4adB«d4 Among tin 
reports whose accuracy is questionable, there was a statement 
from the North of England which mentioned that the ther- 
mometer stood there as low as fifteen and ev^i twenty degrees 
below zero. This extreme degree of cold appears haidly pos- 
vible to ooenr in this country without a t^^ ebange in tfaa 
eharaeter of its dimate ; and attbongli the latter proposition 
has been seriously entertained and debated upon lately by our 
savants, yet this faet one is not disposed to grant* Howaver, 
for a considerable time the mercury desoended regularly below 
zero eveiy night, so as to cause ice nearly two feet tiiick to 
form in our rivers and ponds.^ In the United States, chiefly 
imder the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, a great number of meteorological stations have been estab- 
lished. That institution has furnished valuable information on 
the subject, and provided tables, charts^ and regulations and 
suggestions for taking observations in a correct and uniform 
manner. In Upper Canada (in addition to the Provincial 
Observatory in Toronto) meteorological stations have been 
authorieed by law and have been established at various Senior 
County Orammar Schools, and the instruments, tablec^ charts^ 
instructions, Ac, for these stations have been furnished by the 
Educational Department at Toronto. Already the value of these 
stations has been appreciated by scientific men in the United 
States, as will be seen by the correspondence which we publish 
in connection with this brief notice. A list of the s l a t ieaia i» 
also inserted, together with a record of the returns, &o^ 
which have been transmitted to the Educational Department 
up to the end of 1860. 

Every enlightened country in Europe is now more or lasi 
engaged in prosecuting inquiries in this particular branch of 
science. In other parts of Her Majesty's dominions in variona 
quarters of the globe, meteorologtcal stations have been long 
established. Although the science is yet comparatively in |ti 
infancy, yet from the aggregate of fieusts which have already been 
collected at various points, and in different countries, truths of 
the highest value and importance in sci^itific research have 
been unfolded ; unsettled theories have been tested, and ^ee- 
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tioDB relating to Physical Phenomena^ which had long remained 
amonff the sealed mysteries of nature^ hare been satisfactorily 
•olvea 

^ A smnmazy of the more important and Tahial>le items of informa- 
tion which haye been furniahed to the Department in the monthly 
retmrns of the observations at the stations is inserted in this ntnnb«»r 
of the JowrnaLy and it is our intention to insert a siiBilar table from 
time to time. 

In addition^ we impend yarions papers and extracts on meteoro- 
kgioal subjeote. wMdi wiD^ nodeub^ be fnand interesting. The most 
important one is the Table of Mean Tbmpecatnres whica has lat^y 
l>e«i prepared at the Snnthsonian Institution at Washin^^oOy and, 
for tne preparation of whsch, meteorologieal abstracts were f ur- 
mihed l^ tlie Educational Department^ as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing conraspondenoe whioh we insert nom the Jowmal of Bduca^ 
Hon for Jannaxy, 1800 i — 

SiOTaHOTnAM ImniTUTtoir, 
Washington, D. C, Nov. 3, 1859. 

Dkab Sib, — I write to ask a» to the progress you are making in 
tile ertsbHshmeiit of tiur CanadCRn system of Meteorology; skioe we 
are anxious to co^yperate with you in collecting mA^<»w>iff for tracing 
the origin and progress of atmoq^herio movements. We are parti- 
enlsrly desirous at this time to obtain as many records as possible 
of the period from about the middle of December, 1858, to the 
middle of January, 1859. Ther Institutfon would raadily pay the 
ex]^ense of copying records for this period, and will be gratified to 
improoate in any way in ita power the favours which may be ocm- 
lesEed. 

Very respectful, 

X our obe^ent servant, 

JOSEPH HEN&Y, Seereiary. 

J. GlOBOB HODOIKB^ fiu., 

Education Office, Toronto, Upper Oanada^ 



l^DiTtfATiON Office, Toronto, Nov. 16^ 1859. 
Sib, — I have the honour to acjmawledge the receipt of ^owr letter 
of the 3i-d instacnt^ and being desirous ox co-open^g with you a» 
far as I can, in the important object you have in view, I traounit to 
you^ by Express, such Meteorolooiatl Reports as I have received 
during the period to whidi you refer. We have gp^ 14 stations ea- 
tabhshed in connection with the County Grammar Schools of Upper 
Canada^ We have made arrangements to establish 30. As yet, we 
have not made any practical use of the observations taken. I will 
thank you to return Aese reports at yoor earliest eonvenienos) a» 
soon aa you shall have dene with them. 

I hwre ilte honour to be, Surv 

Tour obedient semaxt, 

(Signed,) & RTER80N. 
JosBSH Hbbbt, Esq., LL.B.„ 

Secretary, Smithwonian Insfitiltron, Washington^ DiG., U.EL 

SmTHBOMiABr Ijwsnwmov,. 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 30, 1859. 
DfeiB SfB, — I wlite to thank you for the loan of the Meteor- 
ological Observations, which have been safely received, and will be 
returned as soon as we can extract from them the tMsta wfakh liav»& 
bearing upon the points in which we are at present most interested. 
We find the progress of the diangB of weather^ which we mentioned 
in our last letter, very striMngly exhibited m your Observations, 
and therefore the data witii which you have furnished us will enable 
us to extend our investigations to the north, and be of essential 
service in tracing the extent and character of the great wavea o£ 
temperature which traverse the North American eontinenth 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH HENBT, Seeretarf. 
The Rev. Dr. Rtbbsoit, 

Chief Superintendent of Education for U. C, Tbxonio. 



SMITHSONIAN TABLE OF MEAN TEMPERATURES FOR NORTH AMERICA. 
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JPiaee§^ 



Reiklavik 

' Oromland: 

Godhaab... 

Omeosk 

RuMtum Ameriea : 

Ilnlak 

Sitkt 

BriHth America: 

Boothia Feliz 

Labrador: 

Nain • 

E^dewCe Baijf TnrUoty : 

Fort Chippewayao, . . • 

Fort Simpioa 

Norway House 

Hova Beolia: 

Albion Mines 

Windsor 

yew/oundlamd: 

St John's 



Montresl 
Quebec , 



Toronto 

Maine: 

Oastine 

Gardiner 

Portland 

New HamfMre : 

OoDOora 

Hanover 

Vermont: 

Borlington ••.. 

Newburj 

Maeeachveette: 

Amherst 

Boston 

Nantucket .... 

New Bedford.. 

Sp 




87.04 

28.26 
14.15 

88.42 

48.78 

-6.21 

21.65 

22.76 
26.10 
26 



o 
58.54 

40.62 
40.77 

47. »7 
57.60 

88.04 

47.08 

58.70 
59.16 
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87.82 
48.78 

82.28 



68.52 

78.77 

57.80 

70.77 
65.84 
72.85 
64.49 

62.97 

66.99 
68.75 

66.78 
65.01 

67 89 
67.01 

67.67 
69.21 
68.52 
67.15 
71.43 



illiamstown 48.80 67.69 



o 
87.94 

29.14 
28.07 

89.72 
47.06 

9.69 

82.20 

81.89 
26.24 
29.99 

46.17 
53.85 

48.98 

46.98 
48.97 
61.29 
46.84 

48.87 
46.88 
45.76 

48 11 
44.52 

47.66 
46.09 

48.16 
51.16 
55.08 
61.98 
51.50 
47.84 



o 
29.18 

14.14 
-6.12 

82.07 
85.65 

■27.71 

-0.88 

-8.84 

-11.04 

-2.81 

20.86 
29.82 

28.19 

17.19 
18.82 
28. 
26.15 



28.17 

20.58 
21.52 

22.85 
19.09 

21.77 
19.21 

24.15 
28.41 
84.66 
29.66 
27.01 
28.40 









89.48 

26.79 
18.22 

88.80 
46.97 

8.70 

25.11 

27.50 
25.12 
28.40 

42.09 
51.48 

89.18 



44.66 
40.81 
20 
44.82 
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48.82 
44.09 
42.78 

45.80 
42.84 

44.90 
48.48 

46.11 
48.66 
50.96 
48.89 
49.24 
46.66 



Hi 

18^ 
6 

2 
H 

7 

Hi 
17i 



27 

10 

6 

18f 

40 
16 
86| 

Hi 
18 

18 
18i 

19 

84 
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28 



Pldeee, 



Hhode leland: 

Newport , 44. 

Providence 44 . 

Conneeiicut : 

Hartford 47. 

New Haven 46. 

New York: 

Albany 47. 

Auburn 44. 

Flatbush 46. 

Fort Columbus 48. 

Ithaca ." 46. 

New York City 49. 

Penn Yan ...44. 

Rochester 44 . 

Utica 44. 

West Point 48. 

yeto Jereey: 

Lambertviile 49 

Newark 45, 

Trenton 49, 

Penneylvania : 

Alleghany 49, 

Carlisle 49 

Easton 48, 

Erie 89 

Gettysburg 50 

Hamsbarg ,.., 68 

Philadelphia 60 

Somerset 45 . 

DeUttoare: 

Fort Delaware 68, 

IHetriel of Colwnlna : 

Washington 55. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 62 

Frederick 52. 

Virginia : 

Alexandria 58 . 

Fort Monroe 56 . 

Norfolk 56. 

Richmond 55 . 



o 

68.12 
68.17 

69.45 
68.78 



17 
19 
48 
81 
12 
48 
87 
86 
.50 
88 



72 96 
68.52 
71.06 



76.91 

76.88 

74.28 
75.29 

76.70 
76.57 
76.58 
76.40 



58.42 
50.82 

61.76 
51.94 

60.01 
51.80 
58.97 
54.41 
49.85 
54.57 
48.48 
48.78 
47.85 
58.21 

52.95 

50.16 
52.76 

61.48 
52.05 
51.40 
66.69 
50.41 



00 55.78 



64.08 
47.41 

68.60 

56.48 

56.17 
54.86 

66.88 
61.79 
61.48 
56.27 






O 

81.16 
28.06 

80.07 
29.60 

26.88 
26.18 
82.67 
81.88 
88.62 
81.58 
26.61 
27.26)47 



49.89 
47.85 

49.80 
49.18 



24.47 
29.68 

80.99 
28.86 
82.82 



80.61 

80 

81. 

82.81 

80.42 

82.86 

80.47 

27.24 



86.86 

86.05 

86.07 
88.66 

84.66 
41.75 
41.67 
87.20 
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61.50 
48.26 
51.49 
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60.79 
.09 
06 60.45 
49.62 
50.66 
54.41 
52.06 
46.48 



56.08 

56.14 

54.58 
54.14 

56.29 
69.24 
59.01 
66.16 



40 
28 

15 
12 

24 
22 
24 
88 
17 
80 
26 
19 
28 
801 

m 

22 
• 6 

211 
111 

^ 

H 

16 
HI 
57 
•I 

51 

lU 

22 
81 

21 
80 
25 
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Plaest, 



North Oatolintk: 

Fori Jobmon . . « 
8<mtk CandinM : 

Oamdeo 

Obarl«8toa 

Fort Moultrie . . • 
€horvU: 

Atbeni 

Augvita •• 

Savaonah 

Fl^ridm: 

Fort BamneM. • 

Fort Brooke...* 

Fort Marion • • « • 

Key Weat 

WarringtoD...,. 
Alahmma: 

Mobile 

Hunt^nlle 

Mooat Vernon • • 

Oariaodeville... 

^aeksoo , . . 

Natehea 

Viekeborg 

Zeateioae; 
Baton RoQge . . . 

Fort JeMop 

Kew Orleans. . . . 
IVeet Felieiana. . 

Corpos Christi . . 
Fort Brown.. •• 
Fort Cliadbottim* 
HuntsTille...... 

San Antonio.. •• 
AtktLnMMz 

Fort Smitb 

Little Boek 

Olenwood 

Mempkie 

ITashWUe 

JTeiidieity : 

Springdale 

Newport 

OAte; 

Cincinnati •••••• 

OranvlUe 

HaUsboro' 

Marietta 

Portsmouth 

Steubenyille .. 
Michigan: 

Ann Arbor 

Detroit 

Fort Brady .... 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Indiana: 

JeffereonTille . • • 

Milton 

New Harmony . . 



69.86 
64.46 



76.28 
80.19 



79.09 
80.67 



68.20 

M.tr M.M|«7 

66.72 



62.70 
.87 
68.20 

68.67 
72.14 
68.64 

76.77 
69.79 

66.87 
69.98 
67.02 

68.71 
64.18 
•7.92 
66.48 

68.94 
66.89 
69.94 
66.90 

71 46 
74.86 
64.86 
67.96 
69.68 

60.78 
68.67 

69.02 
61.48 
69.90 

66.89 
64.62 

68.90 

60.29 
60.61 
62.89 
64.91 
60.86 

46.26 
49.88 
87.68 
89.42 

67.66 
61.86 
66.87 



76.68 
80.21 
80.61 

81.66 
80.20 
80.21 
82.62 
82.96 

79.00 
76.62 
78. 



60.16 
67.46 



62.66 
.46 

68.18 



61.40 
68.70 
67.11 

69.86 
78.48 
71.68 
78.19 
70.44 

66.27 
69.80 
06 
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86.18 
78.90 
80.98 
78.62 

81.18 

81.27 
82.26 
78.67 

82.63 
88.87 
76.77 
88.16 
82.16 

77.60 
86.98 

76.11 
79.97 
77.28 

78.64 
76.00 

78.28 
70.64 
70.28 
71.11 
74.08 
71.27 

69.68 
78.81 
62.21 
62.88 

80.88 
74.48 
76.66 
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69.60 
64.96 
70.08 
69.46 

68.81 
66.22 
70.71 
66.27 

78.11 
74.77 
62.66 
69.67 
71.26 

60.08 
69.11 

68.93 
62.21 
67.08 

66.74 
66.24 

68.07 
60.79 
61.76 
62.76 
66.67 
60.62 

60-24 
62.47 
48.64 
42.97 

61.00 
68.26 
67.46 



£ 



48 06 
60.60 

46.88 
61.10 
61.18 

47.67 
48.07 
62 67 

64.94 
62.86 

68.08 
69.67 
66.70 

62.48 

42.16 
61.70 

48.91 
49.68 
61.70 

49 06 

64.21 
61 18 
66.68 
62.80 

66.72 
62.28 
46.90 
66.64 
68.92 

41.11 
42.28 

89.72 
41.71 
89.61 

86.81 
86.60 

88.60 
80.67 
81.68 
88.68 
86.86 
80.81 

26.81 
28.99 
18. S2 
20.82 

48.88 

81.18 
86 



»?l^ 
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69.70 
66.68 

62.94 
66.98 
66.60 

62.06 
64 09 
67.16 

68 74 

72.08 
69.69 
76.64 
69.97 

66.14 
59.86 
66.94 

68.86 
64.42 
67.67 

66.64 

68.12 

66.89 
69.86 
66.78 

70.96 
78.82 
62.89 
69.08 
69.26 

69.88 
66.47 

68.44 
61.84 

68.47 

66.89 
66.82 

68.46 

60.60 
61.06 
62.46 
ft6.48 
60.76 

47.87 
61.16 
40.41 
41.88 



60.68 
62.66 
.14 



19 66 



101 
1« 

61 

20 
26i 

41 

191 
HI 

151 

141 

lOi 

5i 

10 
18 
121 

1 

14* 
8* 

I8i 

22} 

18 

tt 

%\ 

lli 

1 

8} 
4i 
6 

18 
61 

14 

151 

19 

29 

28 

14 

21 
161 
81 

11 

1 
2 
8} 



Plaeu, 



lUinoU: 
Augusta ...,..•..., 

Highland , 

OtUwa 

Warsaw 

MluouH: 

Jefferson 

Sklioniii 

Beloit 

Fort Omwford 

Oreeu Bay 

Milwaukie 

/010a: 

Dubuque 

Fort Madison 

Muscatine 

Jftfl«M*0/« .* 

Fort Snelling , 

Hazlewood 

ygbratka : 

Council Btufls , 

Fort Kearney ...»., 

Fort lAramie 

Kan»a»: 

Fort LeaTCBwnrth.. 

Fdrt Seott 

Indian Ttnitorjf : 

Fort Arbockle 

Fort Gibson 

Fort Towson 

Fort Washita 

New Mexico : 

Albaauerque 

Fort Defiance...... 

Santa F4 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

Waahingt^ Territory 

Fon Steilaooom. . . . . 
Oregon: 

Astoria 

Fort Delias 

Fort Yaneonrer . . . 
California : 

Bienicia 

Fort Roes 

Monterey > 

San Diego 

San Franeiseo 

Mexico : 

Matamoras 

Mexico 

Vera Crus 

Bermuda: 

Bermuda 

Ctiba: 

Havana 

Ja$naica : 

Kingston 

Bahamae: 

Nassau • 



p 
61.84 
66.99 
49.96 
61.16 

66.14 
66.84 

46.48 
48.66 
44.08 
44.87 

47.86 
60.88 
48.86 

46.20 
42.88 

50.84 
46.81 
46.84 



72.61 
78.09 
74.24 
74.18 



76.19 
76.40 



71 
72.28 

68.60 
67 



71.42 
74.77 
69.68 

70.61 



69.96142. 60 



7».16 
71.47 
71.94 



68.76 74.06 58.66 



64.77 

61.67 
61.28 
62.89 
62.16 



66.90 
46.84 
49. 



61.78 

49.21 

61.16 

68. 

61.88 

66.64 
62.17 
68.99 
69.97 
64.61 

76.94 
68.42 

77. 

66.80 
76.22 
78.07 
76.09 



68.88 
66.88 
61.28 
67.22 



98 49 



.89 
48.58 
46.80 

.69 
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50.84 
68.77 
49.88 

45.89 



74.96 

80.04 
79.16 
79.16 
79.29 

74.91 
66.96 
.46 



68 70 



76.92 

62.89 

61.86 
70.86 
66.66 

67.01 
67.78 
68.64 
71.08 
57.88 

84.97 
66.28 
81.92 

77.88 

81.86 

81.09 

82.41 



66.62 
55.84 



61.46 
49.86 
50.82 



66.26 

62.17 
61.66 
61.27 
68.11 

57.88 

46.08 
50.69 



61.69 

58.65 
62.21 
68.64 

60.57 
68.48 
57.29 
64.86 
66.88 

76.98 
60.18 
78.26 

72.96 

78.12 

79.76 

79.06 
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p 
29.80 
84.06 
27.77 
27.60 52 



88.86 
88.98 

24.58 
21.26 
80.10 
25.97 

25.88 
27.26 
24.78 

16.04 
18.06 



65.48 
66.84 

47.78 
47.68 
44.88 
46.98 

48.75 
61.65 
48.t)l 

44.48 

41.981 



22.06 
28 

81.54 



04 47 



29.77 
82.98 

40.78 
41.18 
48.72 
44.04 

87.16 
28.74 
81.64 

82.08 

88.69 

48.48 
86.69 
89.68 



49.02 

48.08 
61 
62.29 
50.86 



64.29 
68.64 
70.88 

61.68 

72.98 

76.16 

72.51 



5. 

1^1 



^1 



^1.76 

66.50 

60.81 

51 



60.88 
67 
60.18 
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62.81 

64.48 

61.16 
60.81 
61.64 
62.16 

56.82 
46.77 
60.69 

58.24 

60.84 

62.18 
62.79 
52.66 

58.89 
52.84 
.29 
61.92 
64.88 



76.64 
60.60 
77.02 

70.92 

77; 17 

78.77 
77,62 
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OOUBSS OF A METEOR THROUGH CANADA, m 
JULY, 1860. 

The foUowing coirespoiidenioe has alao taken place with the 
Depttrtment : — 

La Fatbttb Oou.iob, 

Easton, Pa., October 8th, 1860. 
Bbas Sib, — ^Will jou allow a stranger to address you on amatter 
of scientific interest ? 

I am investigating 4he path of a meteor that attracted much 
attention in this region on uie eyening of July 20th, and must have 
been seen, I presume, by many of the meteorological observers and 
others in Canada West, as observations here indicate that it was 
vertical over a line extending from the southern part of Lake Huron, 
to the western part of Ontiurio ; and my object in this note is to 
inquire whether the returns received at your office for that monUi 
fiord any data thai would b8 useful in the inveatigation. I am 



particularly anxious to have its apparent altitude above the horiion, 
as seen from Berlin in the directions S. 59^ E., and S. 82^^ W. ; if 
the meteor passed wuth of the aenith, or in the contrary direction, 
if it passed nortil^from Port Samia in the directions 1m. 70i^ W., 
and nTtTI** B.~from Brantford N. 611** W.. and N. TT B.— Irom 
London N. Wf" W., and from Ooderich and Owen Sound in aaj 
direction, or vertioal oixclea passing through the first four plaoM 
in the direction named. I have measurements already from other 
places, so that they, with these, would fix positions to points in the 
path, and I would address notes of inquiry to the masters of Oram* 
mar Schools there, but I do not know that they are yet established 
except at Port Sarnia. 

Any aid that your interest in seienoe may incline yon to aiford, 
in pointing out how or when data can be procured from the meteor- 
ological stations or other places, or other places in Canada, for the 
solution of an interesting problem that can be solved only by the* 
coopemtion of many obssrren^ mil be moi* thankfully tvooiwid and 



VOITBKAL OF EDUCATIOK 



[Misoff, 



My fK^owIedged ; — aid hopcng joxt will pardon my freedom id 
tnmbliBg yoa wSh this note, I am, Veiy respectfully, 

Tour obedient wrvant, 

James H. Corwnfy 
Prof. Math, and Astronomy. 



BovQAnoi^ OmoB, l^aronto^ 10th Oefc, 186Dt 
Ku^— I h»T» the honor to state^ a reply ta your letter of tiie 
•th uvt, ttttt, we have meteorological stations at Brantford and 
P(»ei Sarasa^ biit> singnlartasay, tbe reports from themr for tb^mootb 



of July, make no mention of any meteor having been seen by the 
Observer.* 

Possibly, and, I flunk very likely, the Provindal Observatory at 
Toronto may be able to answer your inquiries, so far as that statioii 
isconowned. 

I have the honor to be, Sr, 

Your ebedient servant^ 

J. Qbobos Hodooib^ 

Deputy HuptrwkmdBWL. 
IPssonamm Jamss H. Ochtik, 

La Fayette CoUe^d, Baston, Pa., U. S. 
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I a* HM&BlKL^-flM SAte for I80OL : 



ABSTRACT OF MBTBOBOLOGICAL OldSERYATLOHS HADS AT SOM£ OF THE SSNIOR COUNTT aitAiffM aT^ 

0OBOOL STATIONS IN UPPER CANADA, DURING THB TEARS 1869 AND 1800. 

(OompUmiai fkt JB amoat UmeU Departmmt, Toronto,} 

S enL— As the prescribed monfiily Meteofok>gieal Reports havs not beeo regularly recsired from the difiereot Stations (see Table A), ve are net able 
to usert a complete abstract for tbe^entire y«ar ; we have, however, selected four mootfaly reports of each year, the oaleuUtions 

of which are actually correct - 



1859. 



B*ao)CBnau 



Hii^best I Lowest 



Greatest 
Daily 



Tmnajanm or Am. 





OoLDnT 
Day. 



W^ 



I 






RiM^aut 









1. BABRZB. •] 


Rev. W. F. CHEOKLET, j 


B.A., 










January 


29.581 

29.478 
29.880 
29.449 


28.414 
28.822 
28,978 
28.698 


.468 
.471 
.120 
.462 


48.8 

91.1 
91.6 

78.8 


-87.0 
28.0 
44.0 
19.8 


40-0 
42.8 
87.9 
28.0 


1.4 

14.1 

5.4 

4.6 


20 
28 
IC 

4 


40.6 
76.4 
77.9 
65.9 


8 

4 
29 
26 


-1.0 
88.6 
52.8 
28.8 


68 
44 

54 
86 


10 
5 

7 


9 

• • 

2 




AqfiMt 

October 















-A. BURDOIT, Esq 


., Ofttenwr. 










Janaary 

April 

Jime 


80.292 
29.966 
29.912 
29.988 


28.924 
28.980 
29.288 
29.084 


.669 
.581 
.452 
.596 


46.8 

6a.a 

88.5 
76.6 


-80.0 

20.7 
88-8 
17.4 


86.7 
27.8 
88.9 
26.4 


5.0 
7.5 
8.8 
7.0 


20 
80 
27 

4 


40.1 
58.7 
76.4 
62.8 


10 
5 

4 
26 


19.1 
29.6 
40.6 
27.0 


86 
69 

76 
78 


2 

7 
6 
5 


7 


Aurora od the 29th of ApriL 


O^her 





3. CBATHAM^O. JAMIE30K, Esa, OUervtr. 



January. 

ST! 

Oetobsr. 



29.919 


28.807 


.519 


47.5 


-16.0 


29.655 


28.927 


.502 


58.2 


-1.5 


29.806 


29.062 


.801 


95.0 


40.2 


29.702 


29.049 


.404 


78.5 


21.6 



88.0 
88.6 
87.5 
87.9 



8.0 

6.9 

12.6 

4.8 



41.8 
40.7 
80.2 
59.5 



0.5 
12.6 
61.8 
29.4 



«. CORNWAZiIi.— RsY. H. W. DAVIES, MA. Obaerwer. 



January 
March. 
Jape... 
Octoher 



80.528 
80.896 
89.987 
80.108 



29.006 
26.491 
28.906 
29.288 



.529 
.696 
.781 
.458 



49.0 
57.7 
78.2 
77.2 



-7.1 
-8.8 
84.2 
17.7 



88.7 
28.4 
88.8 
42.6 



4.1 
8.8 
7.1 
6.8 



86.6 
45.2 
70.0 
68.7 



-6.9 

7.7 

42.9 

20.8 



N. R. 

6 
5 
8 











5. HAaCILTON.^A. MAGALLUM, Esq., Observe. 










Jaonary 

April.. 


80.452 
29.967 
90.946 
29.980 


28.888 
28.785 
89.246 
29.829 


.667 
.849 
.488 
.872 


47.4 
69.5 
80.6 
76.7 


-29.7 
24.6 
87.6 
24.1 


41.4 
27.6 
88.0 
40.8 


4.6 

7.6 

10.5 

11.8 


20 
12 
16 

4 


45.0 
68.7 
70.5 
68.7 


10 
5 

4 
26 


-14.4 
81.9 
89-6 
27.0 


78 
75 
76 
70 


4 
8 
9 
8 


2 

4 

2 


Two Auroras sees in AprO. 


Jnne.«*, 

Ostoher 



6. PBRTH.— R. T. LIVllfGSTONE, Esq., Obwrver. 



Septemher 
Ootober... 
Hovembsr 



29.820 
29.779 
29.946 
80.189 



28.694 
28.880 
28.744 
28.924 



.727 

.780 

1.062 

.825 



74.2 
78.8 
68.8 
54.6 



27.8 

14.6 

18.4 

-80.2 



85.2 
88.2 
27.8 
89.1 



7.0 

10.1 

8 1 

6.1 



63.2 
62.5 
51.8 
41.0 



42.7 
88.4 
18.8 
19.6 



If .a. 
75 
84 
82 



15 

7 

K.B. 

N.a. 



ir.B. 
18 



First Snow on the 14th of 
Sept, at 7 am. 



7. 8ARNIA.— VT. B. EVANS, Esq., M.A., OUerver. 



January.. 
April.... 
Oetobor .. 
Pe^mper 



29.920 
29.789 
29.648 
29.982 



26.715 
28.586 
28.969 
28.881 



.605 
.676 
.460 
.624 



46.4 
66.1 
N. a. 
63.9 



-28.6 

22.7 

26.5 

8.6 



88.8 
88.9 

N. R. 

85.9 



3.6 
8.8 
N. a. 
4.1 



89.9 
65.9 
66.6 
46.6 



-1.0 

80.9 

28.1 

9.7 



On April 19th, a white luminous 
streak was visible in tbe hea^ 
vans for about an hour. It was 
first Fern at 8 p.ro., extcndiiMi 
ftom B. hor. to Z. ; afterwards 
to V. hWs fonninic an wttjtu 
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ABSTRACT OF BfETEOROLOGIOAL OBSERYATIONSH^CbiieiiMMct.; 



1859. 



Moim. 



BABOHmE. 



HiglMBt 



Lowest. 



ereiiwt 
Daily 



TupiKATumi or Axk. 



III 









hit 

hi 



Wakkist 
Dat. 






COLDUT 
DAt. 



ih 






I 



Ed S3 



I 






4S 



a WHITBT.^WILLIAM IdbCABE, Bm)^ OftMrwr. 



Jaduvj..., 
Mareb...., 

Julj , 

October... 

&860 

Febraar J . . 

Man^ 

Maj 

JaDuary... 
Febrmaiy ., 

April , 

JoiM , 

J«Jy 

Augiut ... 
October... 

JaiMiaiT... 

April 

June 

October... 

Janoaiy... 

AprU 

July 

October... 

^aanaiy.... 
February.., 

March 

April 



SO. 827 29.428 

SO. 224 28.412 

20.132 29.291 

80.047 20.182 



.482 
.864 
.408 
.708 



48.8 
69.6 
94.8 
70.6 



-22.6 
16.9 
83.9 
21.8 



48.2 
81.8 
40.8 



1.8 

8.8 
16.8 



86.6 
60.1 
82.1 
60.1 



6.4 
16.7 
68.6 

27.7 



1 
10 

4 



1. BAARXB^RiT. W. F. OHECKLBT, EA., Obterver, 



29.486 
29.486 
29.867 



28.826 
28.671 
28.617 



.709 
.868 
.801 



61.6 
60.6 
89.1 



-80.1 
-0.8 
19.9 



44 6 
41. t 

46.6 



7.1 

18.8 
10.4 



44.4 

42.8 
66.9 



10 1.7 

12 18.6 

2 42.6 



a. BBUiBVniIiB.-.A. BUEDOir. Eao., Obwervw. 



80.128 
80.101 
80.210 
29.826 



29.222 
29.068 
29.026 
28 993 



.662 
.784 
.967 
.869 



48 7 

48.1 
67.0 
79.7 



-14.4 

-12.6 

14.4 

49.9 



40.1 
88.0 
86.8 
27.2 



8.6 
8.6 
8.1 
4.8 



24 
22 

80 

188 



88.9 
48.9 
68.1 

70.6 



-8.8 
-2.6 
82.1 
66.6 



& BRAJfTFOIO) — D. 0. SULLIYAST, BtQ, akd onaas, Otmrwtn. 



29.471 
29.646 
29.699 
89.682 



28.600 
28.847 
28.978 
28.700 



.822 
.866 
.270 
.688 



87. (T 
96.0 
91.0 
88.0 



89.1 
48.8 
44 8 
81.1 



88.8 
88.8 
41.8 
27.4 



12.1 

18.1 

8.6 

7.8 



74.7 
76.8 
77.6 
60.1 



88.6 
60.1 
64.8 
88.7 



4. CORNWAUa.— Rby. H. W. BAVIBS, ILA., 0b$er94r. 



April 20. Fint boat nuMdi 
the canaL-Oet H, it 6.48 



80*276 
29.912 
29.968 
80.118 



29.078 
28.191 
29.071 
28.028 



.686 
.612 
.427 
.679 



49.6 
68.6 

88.2 
64.0 



-9.9 
11.6 
64.9 
29.8 



89.0 
24.1 
80.1 
22 »8 



4.4 

10.8 

8.6 

4.6 



88.8 
46,0 
71.8 
69.8 



-6 6 
17.4 
46.1 

87.2 



s*= 



5. HAMILTON.— A. MAGALLtJM, Esq., Ob»erver. 



80.004 
80.198 
29.881 

29.894 



2».160 

28.944 
29.018 
28.981 



.478 
.866 
.682 
.880 



46.8 
78.7 
89.7 
68.6 



-0.8 
28.7 
42.8 
28.6 



89.2 

H. B. 
83.2 
86.2 



6.9 
H. K. 

11.2 
8.2 



24 

80 

16 

6 



44.1 
60.2 
79.8 
62.9 



7.3 
80,7 
61.9 
40.2 



Jnfar 1. A comet waa aeea la i 
N.W.at9pja. About 90a 
pact nlbe^ a aBdeor oTn.. 

toJL 




6. PfiRTH.— R. T. LIVmaSTONE, Esq., Ohterver. 



29.981 
29.949 
29.762 
29.969 



28.966 
28.801 
28.679 
28.886 



.826 

.792 

.880 

1.008 



46.4 


-80.8 


48.7 


-26.7 


64.8 


8.8 


68.8 


9.7 



44.4 

40.9 
86.9 
41.6 



11.0 

10.1 

6.0 

11.6 



88.6 
48.2 
49.6 

69.8 



2 
1 

22 
2 



-17.8 
*12.6 
16.4 
16.6 



7. PZCTON.-*STUABT FOSTER* Esq., Obmvtr. 



April..... 

Joly 

Kovembor . 
October.., 

January. . , 
February. , 

June 

October.. 



80.241 
29.819 
29.997 
29.979 



29.081 
29.170 
28.928 
29.076 



.962 
.396 
.791 
.682 



74.4 

86.4 
68.7 
69.4 



16.0 
60.4 
17.4 
27.1 



86.1 
29.7 
23.6 
26.6 



9.0 

10.2 

6.7 

6.9 



67.1 
78.1 
64.8 
64.0 



22.0 
68.2 
28.2 
38.6 



Md • mmAI a«f»ral MNk, wr* ga* 
w«TCd.-0at. H. BcUdm of IIm ma. 

f»iod >y wbA— wi^btliir H^mmtir, 



29.927 
29.768 
29.606 
29.661 



28.886 
28.741 
28.661 
28.820 



.664 
.721 
.966 
.468 



8. BARlfflA.— W. B. EVANS, Bag., M.A., Observer. 



48.8 
61.8 
87.2 
76.7 



-12.0 
-9.2 
89.8 
81.8 



N. a. 
41.8 
88.7 
38.8 



M. a. 

6.7 
7.4 
8.1 



24 

22 
28 
18 



44.6 

60.8 
74 
64.8 



4.9 

4.2 

61.1 

46.1 



September , 
October... 
Horember.. 
December 



9. 8TRATFORD.~C. J. HoGRBaOB, Bcq, M.A., Obweevt^. 



29.189 
29.049 
28.967 
29.248 



28.418 
28.192 
27.970 
27.976 



.408 
.669 
.626 
.840 



78.8 
88.8 
86.4 
88.8 



26.6 

26.2 

6.8 

-14.4 



86.9 
26.3 
26.6 
29.8 



9.9 
8.8 
8.7 
8.6 



67.9 
66.9 
66.9 
84.6 



86.2 
86.6 
12.0 
-2.4 



Aurofaa aeen on the 6tlL 1Mb. 
and 17th of Bept-AnlBTOUte 
was Men on Uth of Octob«ri 
time of 8irht, 8ieGi.-Anron« 
■eeii on tbe 10th and Uth of 
November. 



10, WHITBT.— W. MoCABE, Esq., Ob$erver. 



Jiaooary 
April.., 
July... 
October, 



80.186 
80.274 
29.922 
80.016 



89.278 
29.042 
29.178 
29.140 



.548 
.781 
.486 
.268 



48.7 

72.7 
86.8 
68.7 



-8.6 
20.7 
68.0 
82.6 



86.6 

80.7 
29.3 
80.8 



4 8 
4.7 
8.8 
6.8 



40.9 
64.7 
77.4 
68.3 



4.4 

26.8 
60.8 
87.1 



m 
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[Maech, 



Table A.— METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS AT THE SENIOR COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

TToder the authority of the Contolidated Gramnmr School Ac% a tpedal graot of |400 per nDnnm is made to eacli Senior Ooonty Orammar School 
with participation in the diatribution of the general Gran mar Ifclool Fur.d; provifion is alao made for the eetablifihment of a Meteorological Station ad 
each of these Senior Schools, and it is declared to be ike duly of the Master to make the prescribed meteorological retarns every month to the Edacational 
Department Out of the 8J Connties in ivbich Senior County Grammar Schools have been efrtnbliehed, only 16 hate contributed the neee^sary suin 
of balf-price to purchase, the nteeapary instruments, and but few of tiieee (as will he seen from the following table), make tlie returns required by law. 
Steps, it is hoped, wDl ^hortlj be taken to enforre the law, or to restrict the grant to tho^e stations only Irom which returns are rveeWed. 



Name of 
VetooroLogieal 



1. Kiagara . 
t. Hamilton 

5. BaUeville 
4k Barrw. . • 

6. Chatham. 
•• PortSamia 
1 Milton... 
8. Cornwall 



No, of months 
the Station has 
been estabHah- 
toDec.lMOk 
InelustTo. 



No. of monthly ab* 
straots received at 
the Education Of. 
flee, to Deer., 1800^ 
inclusive. 



86 
88 
96 
88 
88 
88 
86 
85 



9 
9& 
86 
18 
18 
86 

8 
20 



Chanoter of AbatnurU received. 



Well 
prepared. 



28 
84 
18 

26 

80 



lodiifer- 

ently 
prepared. 



8 

2 

ii 



Badly 
prepared. 



Name of 

Hetcoffologieal 

Ststiou. 



8. Guelph.. 

10. Whitby . 

11. Perth... 

12. Picton... 
18. Brantford. 
14. L'Oiiginal 
18. Stratford. 
18. Ottawa.. 



No. of months 
the Station ban 
been establisb- 
ed, to Doc. 1860, 
inclnsive. 



28 
28 
27 
27 
18 
Instruments 

lostrumenta 



No. of monthly sb- 
Btractv received at 
the Bdncation Of- 
fice, to Defr, 1860, 
inclusfve. 



1 

24 

» 

II 

12 

purchased, but 

5 
not yet sent. 



Character of Abstracts reo^ved. 



Well 
pvepared. 



9 

11 

10 

not yet 

6 



iDdifl'er. 

ently 
prepared. 



2 
9eDifi>r. 



Badly 



Tabls B.— SHOWIKG the NUMBER OP MONTHS THAT 
METEOROLOGICAL ABSTRACTS HAVE BEEN RE- 
CEIVED FROM THE DIFFERENT STATIONS, FOR 
THE YEAR 1860. 





Character of AbatrncU receiTed. 


Won 
prepared. 


iDdiAsreo'y 
prepared. 


Badly 
prepared. 


^Niagara , 


18 

• • 
10 

is 
11 

10 

• • 






Hamilton ••• ••• , • 


* 




•BdlloTille 




«BMTie 




*OhiithMn ............. ^ . . * . . 




^PortSamia 




•MUtoo 

•OomwsU 




•Guelph 




W hi tby 




•Perth 




•Piotoo 




Braotford 




»L*Oriffinal 




Stratrord 




Ottowft 





fllJ&S?rdiffiWJ?"lM^^ or not at all. received fh,m 



METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

At a late meeting of the Canadian Inatitute, ProfemoT Kingaton 
nad a Meteorological Report of Toronto for 1860, from which 
we take the following extracts : 

The mean temperature of the year was 44°32, a number exceed- 
ing by 0P20, the average of 21 years. This slight excess was due to 
the mildness generally of the Siwing and Autumn, since the mean 
both of the Summer and Winter were mostly below the averace. 
The aTerage of the diflTerencee, without regard to the sign of the 
monthly means, from their respective normals was V96 for the vear 
1860, and 2°42 for the period 1863-60. As far as this can be taken 
as a test, 1860 in respect to temperature may ber^irded as approxi- 
mately a nonnal year. 

The warmeat day was July 19, with a mean temperature of 76** 
and the coldest, December li, when the mean was 1°08. The 
highest temperature of the year, which was 88^ and 2^4 below the 
average, occurred on July 19; and the lowest, which was 8°6 below 
lero. and 3°2 above the average, occurred on February 1 

The mean humidity of the year was 77^ which is rather in excess 
of that of the preceding year. The distribution among the several 
months was more than usually equal. 

The most windy month in lie year was March, with a mean 
velocity of 1241 miles ; and the cahnest month September when 
the mean velocity was 6 79 miles. The most windy day was March 
21, when the velocity averaged 28-83 miles through the day • the 
cahnest day was February 4, when the mean velocity was only 0-86 
miles. The most windy hour was from 8 p. bi. to 9 p.m. on Febru- 
azyjO, when the velocity attained to 40 '6 miles. 

The depth of rain was 23.434 inches, or nearly 10 inches less than 
in 1869, a deficiency occuring in every month but February, July 
and August The amount of snow, 46 6 inches, was also below the 
avenge to the extent of 16 8 inohes, and the rain and melted snow 



combined fell short of the average by 8u689 inches. While the 
quantity of tain and inow was deficient, the number <tf days on 
which rain fell was about 8 per cent, and the number of days of 
snow about 2 per cent, and the number of days of rain or snow 
about 6 per cent, greater than the average of the six years 1856-00. 

Of the 31 thunder storms recorded, the earliest took place on 
February 22, and the latest on October 16. The storm of August 
24 was one of peculiar violence. 

Of the 68 Auroras the most brilliant occurred on March 26, 27, 
September 6 and 16. 



PRESENT AND FUTURE OMINOUS SEASONS. 

(To the Editor of the London Free Presgy Upper Canada,) 

Sib, — Oblige me by inserting a few remarks upon the Cycle of the 
Seasons, as it is only ait intsryals of a eerioe ^ jvtm that public 
attention is drawn to the periodical recurrence of certain visitatLona 
of severity or of mildness in the System of the Weather. Here I 
may be permitted to observe to those who have paid little or no 
attention to the atmospheric phenomena that regulate seasons of 
scarcity or abundance m the Cereal creation, that it may be some- 
thing nesh to leam that a system elucidating and forestalling such 
visitations has been in print ever since the year 1810, founded on 
observations commencing in 1801, and unremittingly continued tiU 
the year 1854, onwards for any future period, and for any length of 
time, giving the character of each forthcoming season, defined and 
determined. The key to this svstem is exhibited in a diagram, 
entitled, " The Prinuury Cycle of the Winds," showing the exces 
and deficiency, as well as the averages of Easterly and Westerly 
Winds, and proving that aU other atmospheric phenomena are chiefl^ 
governed, regulated or tempered, by these great elements of ther 
weather. 

The author of this system and original founder of this school of 
physical science has passed away from us, yet he has left sufficient 
testimony to the vi&ue of his researches, and ample materials for 
future meteorolofriBts to work upon, ffis primary Cyde of fifty- 
four years is divided, sub -divided, and characterized by Annu a l, 
Biennial, Triennial, and Quadrennial periods of certain phenomena 
in the weather, whether of Winds, Calms, or deficiency or excess 
of Rain. During that period there have been several repetitions of 
the same descriptions of seasons, productive of scarcity and abun 
dance ; and the average price of wheat having been traced back frona 
the only existing records for more than two hundred yearSi and 
found to be high and low in prioe perfectly in accordance and 
correspondence with the cyclical records, divisions and observations 
of the author, it is not only a natural inference, but almost a con- 
clusive evidence, that the same effects in all future time must origi- 
nate and flow from the same Great Cause which has balanced the 
clouds since the creation of the world and the flood ; who measures 
the winds in the hollow of His hand with the most perfect harmony, 
order, and unerring rc^arity ; and therefore as susceptible of 
computation and reduction as the rising and setting of the sun, the 
age and phases of the moon, the flux and reflux of the tides, and 
the periodicity of eclipses, comets, &o, ^ 

This is merely a general glimpse of ajojost interesting subject — 
X>owerful, because knowlet^ is power — and quite apart from all 
prophetic almanacks, and productions of ephemeral character, feeding 
popular prejudices. These observations are called forth by the 
popular diaracter of the present and three approaching years, termed 
a Quadrennial, wluch in several respects will be founa to correspond 
with analogous Qua<teennials of excess or defioieney in the Earteriy 
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and Westerly Winda. The last were 1862, 1853, 1864, and 1865. 
It can be proved beyond all doubt or cavil that certain periods have 
been characterized by extremes in the pheoomena of the weather — 
such as violent Winds, fierce Heats, and continuoVB Rains. This 
present Quadrennial of excess West Wind oonunenced on the first 
dE November last^ and may continiie with greater or less intensity 
(probably unpropitions), for two or three seasons to come ; and thus 
the whole system, as in years and ages past, is ordained to go on for 
ever and ever as long as the world lasts. 

The subject of the weather is of dail^ conversation, especially in 
«uoh a porteuto«s season as iiiii, and it is to be hoped that some- 
thing may grow out of it to elucidate those fixed raiefr— piovinff 
that we are progressing in our knowledlge of the seasons, as in all 
other sciences, No knowledge has made so littie progress as that of 
the weather, in aa educational point of view, touching favourable ' 
«nd unfavourable seasoiUy althoi^ of the mtmost importance to a 
nation in feeding its peo^le^ as millions of money will be expended 
more this year than last in flour, by the labouring population only. 
^ fiopin j[ these few remarks may be the means of attracting atten- 
tion to this important subject I heg to nmain, 

Tour obedient servant, 

filOWMABKBT, SUFFOLK, ElfOLAXD. JAMES WOODS. 

June 2dth, 186a 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 

At a recent meeting of the American Geogmpldcal and Statistical 
Society, Mr. Distumell, on presenti^ tiie Medical Statistics and 
Meteorolo^cal Observations of the United States army brought 
down to December, and prepsred by the assistant surgeon general, 
remarked that Mr. Quetelet, the perpetual secretary of the French 
academy, had said that the entetpnse proposed by the United Statee, 
under the direction of Lieut. Maury, of the Meteorological con- 
gress, would be aoeomplished on a large scale. Very distinguished 
men were dispoeed to attend. He was about to visit England on 
account of it. The general congress of Vienna had charged him 
with the duty of making up a general programme of meteorological 
observatioos all over the globe. Unity of views were necessary in 
these observations. Thirty nations had assented to it, and several 
were at present at work. The fiiends of science had thus accom- 
j^ished a confederation of nations^ which politicians had attempted 
in vain. 

SIR JOHN" HERSCHEL AND THE WEATHER. 

The following letter from a well known English astronomer, is 
interesting, as showing the present state of our knowledge with 
Mgard to the laws of atmospheric changes, as understood by one 
oonveiaant with the subject. A great dcuJ of confusion prevails 
among pe<^le, as to the results arrived at by men who have been 
investigating the subject. Almost every person has some ''sign " 
hj which he forteUs the weather for a few days in advance. It 
appears that those who have given their time and talents to the 
discovery of rules for predicting the weather are unable to tell, as 
yet, anything whatever of what the weather will be even for a few 
noun into the futura 

In reply to a correspondent, Sir John Herschel wrote the following 
letter, dated August 3l8t, 1860 :— 

fi^^— 1 thank you for contxadioting any statements to the effect 
that I have 'predicted the weather,' or that I have said we should 
haveheav^ floods, &c., during the present month. At the same 
tune I do plead guilty to having formed an opinion, from some 
remarkable phenomena exhibited by the sun h»t year, and others 
which it has since continued, and still continues, in a somewhat 
^minished degree, to exhibit, that this siunmer would prove, as it 
Iss done, a rainy one ; and I ha^ perhaps, expressed that opinion 
m mivate conversation among friends, though assuredly never in 
soldi a way as I could suppose would come to be publicly cited. I 
have received many letters about my « predictions,' some informing 
me that I stand charged with predicting the most dreadful storm 
ever known in the memory of man, and asking me when and where 
it would take place*. One gentleman havina heard that I had stated 
that several feet thick of ice are interposed between the earth and 
the son, thereby causing this cold summer— very consecutively and 
vety rationally calls on me to publish a letter in the Times, informing 
the world how it got there. 

You, sir, seem to have clearer and better notions about such 
' things ; and I dare say can eaaay understand how it is possible for 
an observant person, connecting many scattered indications and 
some very remarkable and unusual phenomena, with speculations 
on their possible or probable consequences, to have been led to 
form a general opinion as to the character of the season in advance, 
without aspiring to the rather imenviable reputation of a weather 
prophet. Scientifically speaking, and oonnectmg these phenomena 



(which BTeptMid jnris) with the laws of solar periodicily, establiahad 
by Schwabe and Wolf, I am disposed to regard the meteorology of 
the last twelve months as more pregnant with instmction than that 
of any equal lapse of time on reoord 4 and I may take some oppor* 
tunity to state my views on that matter in a more definite and piiblic 
form. But I certainly shall consider myself obliged hv your repu- 
diating for me the announcement of anv given sort of weather for 
any given time and place, as a tlux^ whiiohi consider ia at pieMmt 
quite beyond the power of any meteorQlo|(ist| except in a vwy few 
cases^- such as that of an iminent cyclone m the hurricane regionl^ 
from barometric indications, and one or two other strong indicationa 
of immediately impending changes, which general ex|^erience has 
suggested to ' the weather-wise. ' 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. F. W. HERSCHEL. 



HOW TO USE THE BAROMETER. 

The f oHoivlng is an extract from Admiral litzroy's instractioiiB 
on the use of the barometer. 

The barometer should be set regularly by a duly authorized perscn 
about sunrise, noon, and sunset 

The words on old scales of barometers should not be so mudi 
regarded for weatiier indications as the riring or failing of the 
mercury ; for if it stand at changeable^ and then rise towuds foMTj 
it presages a change of wind or weatiier, though not so great as if 
the mercury had risen higher ; and, on ^e contrary, if the mercury 
stand above /air and then fall, it presages a change, though not to 
so great a degree as if it had stood lower ; besides which, the direc- 
tion and force of wind are not therein noticed. 

It is not from the point at which the mercury may stand that we 
are alone to form a judgment of the state of the weather, but from 
its rising and falling ; and £rom the movements of immediately 
preceding days as wdl as houra— keeping in mind effects of change 
of direcHon^ and dryness or moisture, as well as alteration of force 
or strength of wind. 

It should always be remembered that the state of the air/ore(eZZ# ' 
coming weather, rather than shows the weather that is present— {bo. 
ini^uable fact too often overlooked) — that the longer the time 
between the signji and the change foretold by tiiem, the longer such 
altered weather will last ; and^ on the contniry, the less the time ^ 
between the warning and the ciiange, the shorter will be the con- 
tinuance of such foretold weather. 

If the barometer has been about its ordinary height, say nearly 
thirty inches at the sea-level, and is steady or rising, while the 
thermometer falls, and dampness becomes less— north-westerly, 
northerly, or north-easterly wind, or less wind, less rain or snow, 
mi^be expected. 

On the contrary, if a fall takes place with a rising thermometer 
and increased dampness, wind and rain may be expected from the 
south-eastward, southward, or south-westward. 
A fall with low thermometer foretells snow. 
When the barometer is rather below its ordinary height^ say down 
to near twenty-nine inches and a half (at sea level), a nse forteDs 
less wind, or a change in its direction towards thenorthwarcL or less 
wet ; but when it has been very low, about twenty-nine incnes^ the 
first rising usually precedes or indicates strong wind — at timea 
heavy squalls — from wie north-westward, northward, or north-east- 
ward ; €^r which violence a gradually-rising glass foretells improving 
weather, if the thermometer falls ; but if the warmth continue, 
probably the wind will back (shift against the sun's course)^ and 
more southeriy or south-westerly wind will follow, especially if the 
barometer's rise is sudden. 

Hie most dangerous shifts of ' wind, or tiie heaviest northerly 
gales, happen soon after the barometer ^st rises from a very low 
point ; or if the wind veers graduaUyy at some time afterwards. 

Indications of approaching changes of weather, and the direction 

and force of winds, are shown less by the height of the barometw 

* than by its falling or rising. Kevertheless, a height of more than 

thirty (30*0) incnes (at the level of the sea) is mdicative of fine 

weather and moderaJbe winds, except from east or north, occasionally. 

A rapid rise of the barometer indicates unsettied weather ; a 

slow movement, the contrary ; as, likewise, a steady barometer, 

which, when continued, and with dryness, foreteUs very fine weather. 

A rapid ai^d considerable fall is a si^ of stormy weather, and 

rain or snow. Alternate rising and sinHug indicates unsettled and 

threatening weather. 

The greatest depressions of the barometer are with gales from S.E. 
S., or S.W. ; the greatest elevations, with wind fromN.W., N., or 
N.E., or with calm. 

A sudden fall of the barometer, with a westerly wind, is some- 
times followed by a violent storm from N. W., or N., or N.E. 

If wind sets in from the E., or S.E., and the gale veers by the 
south, the barometer will continue falling until the wind is near a 
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aMxked ohaom, irken ikMLmay oocnr ; after whicb the gale ^"^ be 
xonewed, penutpe suddenly and Tiolentljr, end ilie Teering of the 
"raid towanb the N.W., K ^ or K.B., will be indicated by a rising 
«l tine baiometcr, with a fsll of the thennometer. 



FORSSIGHT OF THE WSATHEB. 
Admiral Fits Roy's Bwometer Manual and Barometer and Wea- 
tiier Quide have been printed by the board of Trade — and are sold 
-^-one at a shilling, and the other at sixpence.* They embody all 
the rales whieh have been dednoed both &om theory and experience. 
The telegraph kst ontstrips the swiftest tempest in oelerity. Admi- 
ral Fitz Boy. to whose nnmitigated and enduring indnstry onr 
fishermen and sailors owe so mndi, hopes soon to sorromid onr 
aoBst with oantionary signals whererer there is a ooastgoard station. 
An anproadiing storm, so soon as its direction is ssoertained, is to 
be telegraphed from any station where it is discoTered, to aU other 
stations between which there is tdegra|rfiic oommunieation. From 
these stations eantionaiT signals are to be transferred by drums and 
eones at the ooast guara stations, to evevy part of the coast which 
may be threatened. If onr fishermen and coasters will only avail 
themaelTes of the means so furnished for them, if they wm only 
kam the use of the barometer and therm,ometer, it is not too mncli 
to say that thousands of livea will be annually saved <m our ooast 
wioKu^^Lfmdfm paper. 

UBE OF A BABOMETER IN FARMING. 

John Underwood, Esq., of Anrelius, says the Julmm Advertiser, 
seeured his entire crop of hay this summer by consulting the 
barometer. The moimng he commenced cutting his hay looked 
elou^y and felt like rain, still the barometer pointed unerringly to 
dry weather, and on the strength of that sent in his Kirby. The 
^y was cut, cured and secured before any rain made its appearance. 
But (or the barometer, the hay would have been standing at this 
Mme. Who doul^ that the instrument paid for itself by that one 
item of information 7 The time is coming when the farmer will as 
soon think of returning to the scythe as to be without the infallible 
weather prophet, the barometer. 




REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL If ETBOROLOGT. 
The Smithsonian Institute at Washington is preparing, by order 
of Congress, a most interesting report on agrici^tnral meteorology, 
Which will he a welcome boon to our farmers. Besides meteorologi- 
cal statistics, collected during the last ten years at nearly 400 stations, 
it will contain the arrival and departure of birds, fishes, and other 
migratory animals, and also the time of planting and harvesting of 
cropS) 4ra, at the different parts of the United States. 

THE LAW OF STORMS. 
The light House Board, in co-operation with the Kaval Observa- 
tory in this city, and the Board of Trade, (and Admiralty,) London, 
in about to institute a system of meteorological observations, with 
a view to the fnrlier development of the law of storms. By reason 
of the great extent of coasts of the United States bounding a por- 
tion of the two great oceans, and running through many degrees 
of latitude, from the frozen region of the Northern lakes to the 
evergreen peninsula of Florida, this Board possesses peculiar facili- 
ties for an intellip^ent co-operation in this great work. On every 
headland of this immense coast is perched a light-house, and at no 
other expense than the cost of the necessary blank forms, each 
Vffht-house keeper may be converted into a practical meteorologist. 
Hie keeper on the Penobscot, equally with the keeper of Puget's 
jSonnd, will, at given hours of the day. register the condition of the 
aerial currents, and such other weather phenomena as may come 
under his observation. The observationB are to extend through an 
entire jreai, at the end of which time, no doubt, a vast mass of 
interesting facts, the only true foundation of science, will have been 
collected for the philosopher. 



Clxmatk on the ATLAimo Awn Pactfic Coasts of Ambmca.— 
The western coast of Korth America is so mudd warmer in the win- 
ter than the eastern coast, that a winter climate no colder than that 
of New York city extends as far north as 65% corresponding in 
latitude with the middle of Hudson's Bay and the ^most uniuhabit- 
able r^ons of Labrador. The valley of the Saskatchewan, in lati- 
tude 52°, one thousand miles north-west of Lake Superior, is very 
fertile, and wild cattle live through the winter upon the abundant 
grasses which it produces. 
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\* Psrtl« in ooiTMpoDdenoe with the Bdacstional Depntment will pIcMe quote 
the mtmbtr aiicl daU of soj prevtoua letten to which they nuy bs^e oorasion to 
refeTf as it it extramely diOloiilt for the Departnoeiit to keep traoe of iwleted cases 
wbeie M» many letten are received (neariy 1,000 per nonth) ou vartow nhseels. 



OFFICIAL REPLIES OF THE CHIEF SUFBRINTBN- 

DENT OF EDUCATION, TO LOCAL SCHOOL ATTTBORmES 
IN \7PPEB CANADA. 

(Con iintted from the Itut Ko. of tke Joummt.} 

Common School Teachers cannot teach the Latin and Greek 
ClaesicM in School i7aur«.«— Trustees of a common school bare 
no authority to allow their teacher to employ any part of his 
time, during school hours, in teaching Latin or Greek, or any 
other subjects not mentioned in the programme of studies for 
common schools, published in the Journal of Education and in 
the School Manual. The grammar, and not the common, 
schools are established by law to teach the elementary clasncB^ 
and the people hare a right to all the common school teacher^s 
time during school hours to teach the subjects of common 
school education. If the school is not conducted according to 
law it forfeits all right to share in the comroon school Amd^ 
and the trustees become personally responsible for the money 
thus forfeited and lost to the section through their neglect in 
not conducting the school according to law. 

Teachers are not required to make Fires.— The teacher is 
employed to teach the school, but he is not employed to make 
the fires and clean the school house, much less to repair the 
school house. 

2. It is the duty of the trustees to proTide for wanning and 
cleaning the school house, and the duty of the teacher to see 
that the proyision thus made by trustees for these purposes is 
duly carried into eftect by the parties appointed. If the 
teacher undertakes to see these things done, for a certain re- 
muneration or for what he may have to pay to get them done, 
very well ; but ft is the clear duty of the trustees to make pro- 
yision for haying them done. 

3. The law also expressly prescribes the duty of tnvtees to 
repair the school house and keep it in repair. If any di^ 
ference arise between trustees and teacher as to payment for 
either repairing the school house or warming it, the matter 
must be settled by an arbitration ; and the ninth sectioa of the 
School Law Amendment Act (published in the Journal of Sdu- 
cation for June) makes trustees personally liabk for the amooni 
of any award of arbitrators, if they do not giye effect to it 
within one month after being notified of it« 

Teachers cannot make up Lost Time in the HoHdm^ or 
Vacations.— Trmtees can pay a teacher what they please and 
for teaching any time ; but they haye no authority to alter the 
period of the yacations ; nor can they and the teacher make up 
by teaching during yacations or holidays any interruptions of 
the school excercises during the legal teaching days. No school 
can be allowed anything by way of apportionment for beang 
kept open durix^ legal holidays or yacations. The Legal fi^;a- 
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lations determine the days and periods of keeping the school 
open and closed ; if any of the teaching days be lost, from any 
cause whatever, there must he a corresponding deduction from 
the apportionment ; however, the teacher may he compensated 
hy the trustees and parents for making up lost time hy teaching 
during vacations and holidays, but not out of the school fund. 

Trustees can have no pe^niary claim upon the School Corpo- 
ratum.^The sixth section of the School Act passed last May, 
and published in the Journal of Education for June, is as fol- 
lows : — " It shall not he lawful for any common school trustee 
to. enter into a contract with the corporation of which he is a 
member, or have any pecuniary claim on such corporation, ex- 
cept for a school site or as collector of school rates, and then 
only when he shall be appointed and the warrant be signed by 
the other two members of the corporation with the seal of the 
aame. 

2. No trustee, therefore, can lawfully receive or be allowed 
any remuneration as secretary-treasurer ; no trustee is obliged 
to accept the office of secretary-treasurer ; and if the trubtees 
think proper to remunerate that officer, they must appoint one 
who is not a member of their corporation. 



EXAMINATION FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTER- 

SBIFS. 

In future the meetings for the examination of candidates for 
Grammar School masterships, in the Normal School buildings, 
will only be held half-yearly, (instead of quarterly as heretofore) 
viz. : on the^r«/ Monday in January and on the last JUondhy in 
June. As intimated in this Journal for January, we' may again 
state that the first book of Ovid's Fasti has been added to the 
list of subjects of examination. 



ILLEGAL SIGNING OF TRUSTEES' NAMES. 
Applications for maps, apparatus and prize books, are fre- 
quently received at the Educational Department on which the 
Trustees* names are written by the teacher or other person ; 
whether with or without their consent does not often appear. 
As ^hese applications are in the nature of a contract entered 
into by the trustee corporation with the Educational Department, 
and to which the corporate seal must be attached, it is obvious 
that no person whatever, except the individual trustees them- 
selves, can lawfully sign these applications, unless authorized to 
do io by a written power of attorney. To prevent disappomt- 
ment, (as these documents are invariably returned for hona 
fida signatures) it is proper to call the attention of trustees 
to a growing practice which is not only illegal in itself, but 
which might lead to many abuses, if not to actual forgery. 

THE TRUSTEES' SCHOOL MANUAL FOR 1861. 
The Trustees' School Manual, for 18G1, has been sent out 
dnring the present month to the County Clerks for gratuitous 
distribution, to school corporations alone, through the Local 
Superintendents. Trustees will therefore not apply to the 
Department for copies, but to their own Local Superintendents. 
To other parties copies can be supplied from the Depository of 
the Educational Department, at 25 cents each, or 30 cents 
including postage, which must now be paid in advance. The 
School Manuals for Grammar and Common Schools, were sent 
out last July addressed to the Chairman, Secretary and Local 
Superintendent of schools in the Cities, Towns and Incorporated 
Villages. Extra oopies, as above, 30 cents. 
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1. THE TEACHER'S OFFICE. 

" 7db« -heed thai y€ deBpi$B not one qf thMe UtUe omm,"— Matt, xviii. lOu 

Desirest thou a Teacher's work ? Ask wisdom from above : 
It is a work of toil and care, of patience and of love. 
Ask for an understanding heart, to rule in godly fear 
The feeble flock of which the Lord hath made thee overseer. 

Alas ! thou surely may'st expect some evils to endure — 
E'en children's faults are hard to bear, and harder still to cure ; 
They may be wilful, proud, perverse, in temper imsubdued, 
In mijid obtuse and ignorant, in manners coarse and rude ; 
Thou mayst contend with iduggish mindjH till weary and depressed. 
And trace the windings of deceit in many a youthful breast ; 
Tet soom them not : remember Him who loved his lambs to feed. 
Who never quench'd the smoking flax, nor broke the bruised reed ; 
Who for the thankless and the vue pour'd out His precious blood ; 
Who makes His sim to rise upon the evil and the good. 
The love of God extends to all the works EUs hand has fram'd ;, 
He would not that the meanest diild should perish unredaim'd. 
Pray that His Holy Spirit may thy selfish heart incline 
To bear with all their waywardness as He has borne with thine. 

If by example, or by word, thou leadest them to sin. 
Thou periHest the precious souls that Jesus died to win ; 
If thou from indolent neglect shouldst leave their minds unsown. 
Or shouldst their evil passions rouse, by yielding to thine own ; 
Shoiildst thou intimidate the weak, and thus destroy their peace. 
Or drive the stubborn to rebel by harshness or caprice ; 
Shouldst thou their kindlier feelmgs chill by apathy or acorn, 
'Twere good for them, and for thyself, that thou had'at ne'er becni bom. 

But oh ! what bleasings may be thine, when thou hast daily striven 
To guide them in the narrow oath that leadeth up to heaven ; — 
What joy to see their youthful feet in wisdom's way remain ; 
To knowthat, by the grace of God, thy labour is not vain ; 
To watch the dawn of perfect day in many a hopeful child ; 
To see the crooked mind grow straight, the rugged temper mild ;— • 
To mark the ainful habit ^leok'd. the Btubbom will subdued ; 
The cold and selfish spirit warm'd by love and gratitude ; 
To read in every sparkling eye a deptl^of love unknown ; 
To hear the voice of joy and health in every silver tone ! 

If such the joys that now repay tiie Teacher's work of love, 
If such thy recompense oa earth, what must it be above ! 
Oh ! Uesaed are the faithful dead who die unto the Lord ; 
Sweet is the rest they find in heaven, and great is their reward ; 
Their works performed in humble faith are all recorded there ; 
They see the travail of their souls, the answer to their prayer : 
There may the Teacher and the Taught one glorious anthem raise ; 
And they who sow, and they who reap, imite in endless praise ! 

— EngUsh PupH-TeaeKsr, 



2. BLESSSED CHILDREN. 

Ohrist, in blessing the little ones of Judea, blessed all children ; 
and meant that we should reverence them as the hope of the world. 
— How when life grows dark before us — ^when its woes oppress, and 
its crimes appal, we turn instinctively to little children ; with their 
brave, sunny faces of faith and good cheer — ^their eyes of uncon- 
scious prophecy, and drink from the full fountain of their fresh 
young natures, courage and comfort, and deep draughts of divine 
love and constancy. How a child's pure kiss drops the very honey 
of heaven into the heart soured by worldly misfortnne ! — How a 
child's sweet smile falls like oil on the waters of thoughts vexed by 
worldly care, and smooths them into peace ! — Grtict Qreenwoodt 



3. THE CONDUCT OF OUR SAVIOUR TOWARDS ST. 

PETER: A MODEL FOR TEACHERS. 

From the German, 

My dear friends, I am about to ask you to contemplate with me, 
for a short time to-day, the highest object which can engage the 
thoughts of man, — an object which to man is of more real worth 
than kingdoms and empires, than all that this earth can afford : it 
Ib the contemplation of the portrait — of the character — of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to which I refer. The meditating on such high 
excellence will doubtless make you feel the immeasurable distance 
which you are removed from it, and thus, I trust, increase your 
humility. But it will also, at the same time, lead you to feel more 
deeply the dignity of your vocation, as teachers, and to strive, as 
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far as in yon lies, to become more and more like your great Exem- 
plar. Every Christian should endeavour to become like Jesus, and, 
of «J1 Christians, the teacher ought to strive most ; and especially 
the teacher who has not merely to impart secular instruction, but 
to teach Christianity itself. The Spirit of God that descended upon 
Jesus at his baptism will also descend upon you, and dwell with you, 
if you sincerely ask him. The Spirit of Duty which accompanied 
him in all his joumeyings will not forsake you. His Spirit of Un- 
selfishness, which sought neither lucre nor honour, but the good of 
man and the glory of God, will be with you. The Spirit of Love 
and of Patience, that prevented Him from becoming embittered, 
dejected, or wearied in well-doing, because of the &ults of men, 
will iJso be with you in your work, which has a great similarity to 
ttat in which he engaged on earth. You, teachers, have to do 
with children, whose faults, no doubt, occasion you many a bitter 
feeling. If on this account you feel discouraged, and forget to 
weigh the faults of children against the yet greater faults of men, 
then think of our Saviour's conduct towards the erring Peter. 
Peter was an eminent character. He was named by Jesus himself 
a Rock, on which he was to build his Church. He was of a vehem- 
ent disposition, prompt to engage in everything that was good, and 
was thoroughly penetrated with love to Jesus. Jesus knew ^1 this, 
and yet he (Ud not expect from him spotless virtue, nor sinless 
obedience. Jesus t(dd him beforehand that he would falL He 
knew that he would fall, and fall deeply too ; but He knew also 
that he would bitterly repent, and would arise again from his falL 
vTeachers, do not you expect, do not you require, from your pupils 
more than can be reasonably expected from the children of fallen 
man. Do not look for ripe fruits in the days of blossoms. Do not 
reckon on steady attention in the years marked by light-minded- 
ness, nor on manlike earnestness and imperturbable steadiness in 
the period of life in which all is vacillation and weakness. The 
faults of children should not surprise you as something extraordinary. 
If they did not commit faults, that would indeed be extraordinary 
— -something to be surprised at. The physiciaa does not vex and 
annoy himself because there are diseases. It is because there are 
diseases that he is a physician. And it is because children are not 
yet what they ought to be that you are teachers. But above all, 
take heed with respect to your favourites. Peter (after John) 
appears to have been one of Jesus' most favoured Apostles. But 
was Jesus, on that account, blind to his faults ? The faidts of our 
most hopeful pupils, we all know from experience, vex us most ; 
still they ought not to come upon us as matters unexpected The 
teacher may look round on his pupils, and fix his eyes on this one 
or that one, and say, '^ I have every reason to hope that So-and-so 
will grow up a good man and a useful member of society. " So he may, 
but you must not expect him to grow up free from faults. Tour 
expectation of him, and your prayer for him, ought rather to be, 
that he may never fall so far, but by God's grace he may be again 
restored. 

My dear friends and fellow- teachers, put your hands upon your 
hearts, and call to mind your boyish days, and say whether in tiiose 
days you were free from faults. I was not. 

Jesus seemed never to doubt of the power of " amendment of 
life," and received into his peculiar favour those in whom he per- 
ceived evidences of it. He would have received even Judas, the 
betrayer, had he turned to him with hearty repentance, and *• with 
full purpose of amendment of life," and had he not put such an 
untimely end to his life. Thus we find that the first thoughts of 
Jesus, after his resurrection, were of Peter. The ang^ sent from 
heaven to comfort the pious women at the sepulchre, thus spoke to 
them, <^ Go your way : tell his disciples and Feter that he goeth 
before you into Galflee : there shall ye see him, as he said unto 
you. *' Thus was the fallen but repentant Peter singled out by name 
from the rest of the disciples to be the recipient of the glad tidings 
that Jesus was risen indeed. How can I picture to you that meeting 
which took place between Peter and his Lord on the sea of Galilee ? 
when those who had not fallen could tediously sail to the shore, but 
the fallen one cast himself into the sea, and swam to Jesus. The 
few minutes which he might be with Him. before the others came, 
were prized by him. Jt^sus did not allow nis fall to pass by without 
mention and without reproof. To have done so would have been 
weakness, and perhaps even an encouragement to future transgres- 
sions. 1 et how mildly, how tenderly he recalls his sin to the mind 
of the fallen one i *' Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more 
than those 1" At one time Peter would doubtlessly have answered 
<< Yea" to this question without hesitation ; but he had now learned 
to know himself better. His answer was, "Lord, thou knowest 
that I love thoe." Jesus repeated his question three times. Do 
jou think it was to remind Peter of his threefold denial ? I believe 
it was. Jesus assured the repentant Peter of full forgiveness, and 
at the same time intimated that he had yet much good to do : to 
feed His lambs, to feed His sheep ; to glorify God in his life, and 
by his death. — W. K, inEnglisfh Journal of Education. 



4. ON THE OUTWARD FORMS OF RESPECT DUE TO 
PARENTS. 

There is great danger at the present day of parents neglecting to 
cultivate in their children a habit of reverence towards their seniors 
and superiors, and, most ei^ecially, towards themselves as the 
"father and mother," whom God commands children to **honour." 
By this honour or reverence to parents we mean something different 
from ordinary obedience— a feeling which, having its seat in the 
heart, shows itself in the movements o^the body, the tones of the 
Yoice, and the words of the lips. 

We will suppose that a family has been piously trained, taught 
to speak the truth, keep^ holy the Sabbath-day, and obey their 
parents. There may be no immorality, no positive disobedience, and 
yet there may be no reverence, none of those outward signs of 
respect which are due to all superiors in age or station, more espe- 
ciaUy to those who hold the parental relation. In such a household 
you hear the older children arguing, sometimes disputing, with their 
parents ; entering or leaving their presence without any respectful 
recognition ; continuing their conversation with each other or witii 
strangers when a parent comes into the room, vrithout even a look 
to ascertain whether it is agreeable ; and even occupying the most 
comfortable seats, without offering to resign theoL It is no uncom- 
mon thing to see a boy rush into his mother's presence with his hat 
on his head ; to hear the door closed with a loud noise, if closed at 
aU ; and the parent greeted in a voice as shrill, and a tone as famil- 
iar, as that with which he would hail a companion on the playground. 
Is the mother who permits this conduct discharging her duty, and 
teaching her son to " honour " his mother 7 

We Imve too often seen young girls enter a father's presence with 
a brusqueness of manner, which was as irreverent to him as it was 
discreditable to herself. Perhaps such a daughter finds her parent 
reading or writing, yet, without any pause to see if he raises his 
head and looks a permission, she will enter into familiar discourse 
on some frivolous topic. We need not be surprised if, on being 
reproved, she leave the room with a frown, and show her reverence 
for the paternal relation by exclaiming to the first person she meets, 
"Father is so cross I" Another mode of showing a want of rever- 
ence is by a shrug of the shoulders, or a glance at a brother or 
sister, when anywing is said l^ either parent that is opposed to the 
child's wishes. Command what is agreeable, and you are imtanily 
obeyed ; require what is painful or £sagreeable, and you may see a 
pout er a rrown. Fathers, may it not be that you allow your 
children to treat you with too great familiarity of manner) Haye 
you required them, as you ought, to ''rise up" and '' do you 
reverence ?" 

If parents wish to be treated with respect by their sons and 
daughters who have arrived at an age to judge of what is right, let 
them train their children from infancy to observe all the outward 
forms of respect which are requiredin their own station in life. The 
boy who takes off his cap on entering his mother's sitting-room, who 
quietly closes the door, and waits tm a glance assures Hm he may 
speak, is not the less likely to be reoeiv^ with all a mother's kind- 
ness, and to be listened to with imdivided attention. Outward 
courtesy will be no restraint on the confidence which ought to exist 
between parents, and children. The daughter who ia aecustomed 
from early childhood to look with respect towards her father before 
she addresses him, will be more likely to receive pleasure from his 
conversation, and to give him her confidence in return. 

If mothers be allowed to indulge in a little maternal vanity — and 
who will deny them such a gratification ? — ^they cannot secure it 
better than by accustoming their yoxmg children to habits of polite- 
ness towards themselves and each other. We were once much stradc 
by seeing a little fellow stand some few minutes unnoticed bv his 
mother's side, looking at a lady visitor who did not speak to him ; 
at last he caught a glance of encouragement, walked quietly round 
the table, took the lady's hand, and kissed it. After answering the 
few simple questions put to him, he left the room on receiving » 
look of permission from his mother. Boys should be accustomed to 
hand a chair, or a book, or any other obiect to their mother, with 
the courtesy which, in after life, they would act similarly towards other 
ladies of their acquaintance. Why should not a little girl move as 
gracefully and speak as ffeutly to her father as to a stranger ? This 
will prove no check on me much-coveted '* romp with papa ;" it will 
render it the more certain, as the father will know that he may 
^' indulge Ms pet " with safety, being assured that he will be imme- 
diately and graciously obeyed when he wishes to stop. 

The cultivation of quiet and considerate manners in children ia 
of immense value duriiij^ periods of illness, that of parents especially. 
We have seen a little girl literally soothe the violent pain of neuralgia 
by quietly climbing on to the sofa, and gently stroking the cheek of 
the sufferer, at the same time whispering words of endearment and 
condolence. We have seen the wearied, care-worn father kindly 
and silently received by his watchful daughter on his return from 
business, his hat and gloves removed, his uipi>eTS placed before him. 
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and ft loving ku» pressed on his hand or forehead ; and then a smile 
of encouragement was given, and words of cheerful greeting and 
enauiry passed between them ; and the wrinkled brow was smoothed, 
and lines of care were toned down, and the weary eyes were again 
beaming with love and joy. Mothei-s, is it not wise and good early 
to train yonr daughters to habits of gentle, loving courtesy? 

In order to secure such results as we wish to describe, parents 
must exerdse towards each other, in the presence of their children, 
tlie habits and virtues which they desire to cultivate in their 
children. If the husband speaks in a loud, imperious, dictatorial 
tone to his wife ; if he neglects to pay her those little attentions 
which her sex and her position demand, he will in vain require his 
^lildren to " honour " ner. We often see boys acting towards their 
sisters as they observe their father treat their mother ; this is gener- 
ally the case with the poor, and ignorant, and irreligious ; the words, 
looks, and actions of the husband are repeated by his boys — first 
towards their sisters, and afterwards towards their mothers. The 
same is the case with the mother and daughter. If she neglect her 
husband's wishes, disregard his comforts, and disobey his commands, 
she need not wonder that her daughter follows her example. Even 
when parents live together in almost perfect unity, there will be 
tunes when d^erenoes will arise, when bodily indisposition, the 
trials of the world, or the cares of domestic life, make it almost 
impossible for the temper to be under perfect control ; let not, we 
entreat you, parents — ^let not 3rour children see or hear a jarring 
chord. Let not those ¥ratchful observers be present when the wife 
forgets that she must ''obey her husband in the Lord ;" or, far more 
onerous duty, when the husband neglects that solemn command, 
** And ye husbands, love your wives, even as Christ loveth the 
Church."— J^ri^isA MotKert^ Journal. 



IV. Si«0raj»WfBt JMirtrtiru. 



No. 7.— FREDERICK WILLLA.M IV., KING OF PRUSSIA. 

Frederick William IV., King of Prussia, was bom October 15, 
1796, and succeeded his father, Frederick William III, on the 7th 
June, 1840. Having received his education \mder the most eminent 
professors in Oermany, he took part as a simple officer in the cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814. For some years prior to the death of. his 
father, the Crown Prince was looked upon as the hope of the 
Absolutist party ; but shortly before his accession to the throne, his 
feelings and principles are supposed to have undergone a change. 
It was seen with pleasure by the most enlightened men of Prussia 
that he inclined to the Liberal side, and a policy was expected of 
him which would have the effect of bringing his administration into 
closer harmony with the national feeling, at least in so far as its 
foreign policy was concerned, which leaned too much to the side of 
Russia to please the patriotic and intensely German party ; that 
desired to be Grerman above all things, even more than it desired to 
be Prussian. When in the fulness of time he mounted the throne, 
these hopes seemed on the point of realization. He conceded 
several reforms, which, thougn of a minor character, were hailed 
with delight as the precursors of a better system, and presented, in 
many respects, a marked and favorable contrast to his father, who 
had almost uuiformly held and acted upon the doctrines of Absolu- 
tism. The new reign was unmarked by any great event imtil the 
fatal year of 1847, when the revolutionary insanity of the period 
infected the people of Berlin, and led to collisions between the mili- 
tary and the citizens. The King took measures to calm the tempest 
of insurrection, placed himself at the head of the national party, 
and proposed to fuse all the German States into a great federal 
union, under a single monarch. His famous saying. ^^ Prussia 
disappears and Germany is bom,'' added fervor to tne existing 
excitement throughout Germany. But the King's enthusiasm not 
only led him too far for the time, but very soon cooled. An unfor- 
tunate though accidental quarrel between the people of Berlin and 
the soldiers induced exasperation on both sides, and renewed blood- 
shed was the result. Prisoners were taken, but the King released 
them, following up his clemency by a gonei'al amnesty for political 
offences, and by forming a new administration from the ranks of men 
in the popular confidence. Restored tranquility was the almost 
immediate consequence of his measures. Shortly afterwards, and 
still with German unity as his watchword, he undertook to protect 
Schleswig-Holstein in opposition to the claims of Denmark ; but when 
the National Assembly at Frankfort passed over his pretensions, and 
elected the Archduke John Lieutenant General of the German empire, 
Frederick William became convinced to all appearances that ''German 
unity,'' such as is desired by the enthusiastic students of Germany, 
was a game too difficult for him to play ; and that as a King he 
would better consult the interests of his kingdom, by giving more 
of his attention to Prussia, and less to Germany, than he had been 
in the habit of doing. At the outbreak of the Crimean war, it was 



confidently expeded that the King of Prussia would have cast in 
his lot with Great Britain and France in support of the equilibrium 
of Europe, but with the vacillation which bias marked every period 
of his career, his intentions were always in advance of his acts ; and 
the reason for doing the right thing was balanced in his mind ioe 
some reason equally cogent for not doing it, or at all events for post- 
poning it ; and time wore on, and found him equally distrusted by 
Russia and the Powers opposed to her. In the year 1857 symptoms 
'of mental aberration were observed by the physicians of his Majesty, 
and those symptoms continuing to grow stronger, it was deemed 
necessary to establish a regency ; and on the 9tii of October, 1868^ 
the King's brother, Prince Frederick William Louis, the heir 
presumptive to the throne, was inducted into the office, and took 
the necessary oaths amid the general satisfaction of the people. 
The King was married on the 29th of November, 1822, to Elizabeth 
Louisa, £kughter of the late Maximilian Joseph, King of Bavaria. 
There has been no issue b^ the marriage, so that after the actual 
regent, the heir presumptive to the throne of Prussia, is the Prince 
Fraderick William Nicholas Charles, married on the 25th of Janu- 
ary, 1858, to the Princess Royal of EngUnd. 



No. 8.— THE REY. DR. CROLY. 

We regret to state that this distinguished divine and scholar died 
lately in the neighborhood of his residence. Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
It appears that the Rev. ^ntleman had only left home a few min- 
utes, and was seen walking apparently in good heiJth, when he 
staggered. feU, and almost immediately expired. The Rev. gentle- 
man had oeen rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, for 35 years, and 
was much respected by his flock. Dr. Croly was eighty vears of 
ace, having been bom in Dublin in 1780. He was a graduate of 
Irinity College, in his native citv, and began his literary career in 
1816, with a pioem entitled ''Paris in 1815," describmg the art 
treasures of the French capital, which Napoleon I. had collected 
from the various cities of Southern Europe. In 1820 he wrote 
" The Angel of the World, an Arabian Tale," and in 1830 a collec- 
tion of his satires was published. In 1822 he wrote the tragedy of 
"Cataline," and in 1824 the comedy ''Pride shall have a Fall," 
which had a success at the Covent Garden Theatre. His "Salathiel," 
a stoiy founded on the legend of the Wandering Jew, and written 
in 1827, was extensively read, and was quite popular. Dr. Croly'a 
other works show considerable versatility of hterary industry. 



No. 9.-^THB DUKE OF NORFOLK. 

The deceased nobleman was the fourteenth Duke of Norfolk, was 
bom in 1815, and had snooeeded to the dukedom only four years 
ago. He was a son-in-law of the late Lord Lyons. His son and 
heir, the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, is a boy only thirteen years 
old. 



No. 10.— FUNERAL OF THE LATE BARON BUNSEN. 

On Saturday, the 1st December, the funeral took place of his 
Excellency the late Baron de Banson, so many years Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Court of Prussia to England, and pre- 
viously Prussian Minister in Rome, whose death we recorded as 
having taken place at Bonn on the 28th ult. The coffin was of oak 
in the form of a sarcophagus, the lid much raised, and composed of 
a succession of plain mouldings in the wood. It was covered with 

wreaths of evergreens, intermingled with garlands and flowers, 

most of them sent by friends. Near the head was a bunch of 
flowers and a small wreath which her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Prussia, had herself sent from the station as kk& paasinl through 
Bonn on her way to Berlin the preceding week, as a mark of sym- 
pathy and remembrance, and which had been preserved till tho 
death of the Baron de Buusen, and been buried with him. A 
garland of evergreens in festoons surrounded the sides of the coffin 
on which were six handles. The Lutheran clei^gyman having 
arrived, entered the library, in the centre of which the coffin stood, - 
and were also the Baroness de Bimsen, with Mademoiselle de Bun- 
sen and Mademoiselle Amelia de Biinsen, Lady Llano vor, Madame 
Charles de Bunsen, and Madame George de Buusen. 

A favorite hymn of the late Baron Bunsen was then playod on 
the organ, and the coffin was i"ai.sed by his three sons, his son- in-law 
and his two secretaries. The coffin was borne down stairs by the 
handles between the above-named individual, covered (as described) 
with flowers and garlands, and followed by a cushion, carried by his 
attached servant, on which was the star and riband of the order of 
the Red Eagle, and the star and riband and grand collar of the 
order of Saxe, &c. ; next to which walked his Excellency Baron 
d'Usedom, with Lord LUnover and Count Goltz, followed by a 
numerous procession of students of the difierent corps^ in striking 
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«ostaiiie, with their chiefs, dressed iu black velvet with white 
gaimtlets and red or white plumes, carrying standards, followed by 

Sntlemen, two and two ; the whole was preceded by the military 
nd of the Royal Hussars, commanded by Count Goltz, who took 
up the same hymn which had been played on the organ until the 
coffin left the house, and continued playing it in the most impres- 
we manner through the town, passing round the Grande Plaoe, 
through the Stern Gate to the cemeteiy without the town, a distance 
of nearly a mile. The Baroness de Bunsen and her daugaters, with 
Lady Llanover, met the procession at the grave, where the band 
baving ceased playing, a hymn was sung, after which a funeral 
oration was pronounced by tiie Lutheran minister, who afterwards 
pn^ed ; and then on giving a signal, a shovelful of earth was held 
at the feot of the coffin, out of which each son of the deceased in 
anccession sprinkled a little with his hand on the coffin, followed by 
Lord Llanover and other male friends and connexions. : The Lord's 
Prayer and a hymn concluded the ceremony, which was most im- 
pressive, and must have been trulv congenial to the feelings of the 
nearest relations of the deceased Baron. There were no mutes, no 
hearse, no hired mourners, no noisy confusion of carriages and 
horses, and although an immense concourse of the lower class 
attended, there was no indecorum or confusion occasioned by any 
person ; all reverently uncovered when the minister took off his 
black cap, and did not replace their hats until he set the example. 
When the coffin had been borne a certain distance by the sons of the 
deceased, their places were taken in turns by the students of the 
Universiiy, and at the grave the chiefs of the corps stood in the 
foremost line, holdiug their respective standards. The coffin wsa 
left on the platform over the grave, covered vrith flowers, and not 
lowered te its last resting piece till all the attendants had departed. 
On the opposite side of the same cemetery are the remains of 
Kiebuhr, who preceded the Baron de Bunsen as Prussian minister 
in Eome. who in his turn was succeeded there by the Baron d'Use- 
dom. Tne late Baron de Bunsen has left, besides his widow, ten 
children to lament lus loss, five sons and five daughters, of whom 
six were under his roof at tha time of his decease. Of those absent, 
his youngest son is attached to the Prussian Embassy in Japan. 
His eldest son, the Rev. Henry de Bunsen, is reoter of LiUeshaUf 
having entered the established church of Great Britain. Of his 
daughters two are married — the Baroness d'Ungem Sternberg and 
Mrs. Battersby Harford ; three of his married children (including 
Mr. Ernest de Bunsen, who married Miss Gumey) reside altogether 
in England. 

1. HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

The first form in which the State seems te have borrowed money 
was by way of anticipating the duties of future quarters, or of the 
following year. In 1691 a siun of £3,130,000, was bcorowed in 
this form, and in that year the only public debt consisted of that 
temporary loan, upon which the interest was £232,000, or at the 
rate of about 7i per cent. These loans seemed te have ceased in 
1753, or at least there is no separate account of them after that 

feriod. But the practice in another shape prevails to this day. 
n every quarter, where there is a deficiency in the means to meet 
the charges upon the Consolidated Fund, and the dividends of the 
public debt, there are issued to the Bank of England deficiency 
Exchequer-bills for the amount, which are paid off from the accruing 
revenue of the coming quarter, and which constitute, therefore, a 
loan in anticipation of duties. Again, there is extant now a law 
which enables the Treasury to raise money for any of the services of 
the year, upon an issue of what are csilled ''Godsolidated Fund 
Bills," but which must be paid off from the revenue of the next 
following quarter. These again form a loan in anticipation of duties. 
The next rorm of debt which we find was in the shape of navy bills, 
which were issued in 1693, to the amount of £1,430,439. This 
form of debt existed until 1795, when they, together with the 
ordnance debentures, appear to have been consolidated with the 
funded debt. In the following year, 1694, the first loan was made 
1^ the Bank of England to the Government, amounting to £1,200, 
000, at 8 per cent. This loan continued stationary until 1709, when 
it was increased to £3,375,028, and the interest reduced to 6 per 
cent. It remained at tliis amount until 1718, when it was increased 
to £5,375,000, partly at 6 per cent, and partly at 5 per cent. The 
debt to the Bank of England reached its maximum of £14,686,800, 
in 1816, at the rate of 3 per cent., at which it stood till the renewal 
of the charter in 1834, when it was reduced to £11,015,100, at which 
it now stands. The next form in point of date in which the nation 
borrowed was by the issue of the ordinary Exchequer Bills in 1698 
to the amount of £600,000. This form of unfunded debt has been 
more largely used thm any other, and their issue seems to have 



reached the maximum in 1814^ when the amount was £56, 987, 700. 
At the close of the last financial year they were reduced to £13,277) 
400, a quantity amounting to £7,000,000, having been funded a few 
months before. In point of date, the next form of public debt 
was a loan of £2,000,000, from the East India Ck>mpany at 8 per 
cent. In 1707, this loan was increased to £3,200,000, and the 
interest reduced to five per cent. In 1744, a further loan of £1,- 
' 000,000, seems to have been made at 3 per cent., and in 1757 the 
whole (^£4^200,000), was reduced to that rate. This loan continued 
to that amount till 1793, when it was paid off. These loans firom. 
the Bank of En^bmd and from the East India Company must be 
regarded in the light of payments from their stocks as the price of 
the monopcdies which they enjc^ed. It was not until 1706 that 
the portion of the debt caUed ihe National annuities was contracted. 
In that year annuities at the rate of 6 per cent, were contracted for 
to the amount of £664,263. This sum was increased in 1711 to 
£2,125,033, and in 1712 to £9,816,563. In the foUowing year » 
small amount was issued at 4 per cent. In 1716 the 6 per cent. 
Annuities ceased, and for many years the National Debt was in the 
form of 4 and 5 per Cent Annuities. The first time the 3 per Cent 
Consolidated Annuities appear is in 1722, when the whole capital <^ 
the funded debt, including the debts to the Bank of England, the 
East India Campany, and the South Sea Company, amounted only 
to £49,874,736. At the same time the amount of the unfunded 
debt was £4,281,476. This was the growth of 31 years. The eastern 
of borrowing having been once harly entered upon, it went on 
steadily from year to year, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
enlightened men, until in 1761, at the beginning of the reign of 
George III., the funded debt had reached £109,908,947, when the 
unfunded debt was £4,386,040, making a total of £114,394,987. 
In the next 20 years the amount was increased by another £100,000^- 
000, andm 1782 it stood at £214,792,586. In ten years more it 
mcreased to £239,663,421, at which it stood in 1792, before the 
commencement of the long struggles which terminated in 1815. 
During those 23 years the debt mcreased by no less a sum than 
£621,375,628, the total amount funded and unfunded being in that 
year £861,039,049, the maximum point to which it ever reached. 
The only period in English histoiy during which the public debt did 
not increase, but, on the contrary underwent a diminution since 
1621, when the art of State borrowing was first inaugurated, liaa 
been the time that has elapsed from 1815 to the {present time. 
Undea the influence of the sinking fund, established in 1821, the 
debt diminished, until, in 1834^ it reached the minimum at which it 
had stood since the close of the French war. It was then £773, • 
234,401, beinff a reduction from 1815 of £87,804,648, or at the rate 
of upwards of four millions-a~year, In 1835 an increase took place 
in order to raise the Slave Indemnity Fund. In 1841 it again rose 
to £792,308,685. A gradual reduction then took place until 1853, 
when it stood at £769,062,549. Then came the Kussian war, in 
consequence of which the amoimt rose in 1856 to £808,108,722. 
Since then it has been reduced to the sum of £805,078,554, at 
which the funded and unfunded debt together stood on the 31st day 
of March, 1858. It has been thus that in 168 years the public debt 
of England has grown from a sum of £3,130,000, and an annual 
charge of £232,000, to a siun of £805,078,554, involving an annual 
charge of £28,204,299, to be borne by the capital and mdustry of 
tiie country. — Economist. 



2. ENGLISH COTTON FACTORIES. 

From a paper recently read by Mr. David Chadwick, of Selsford, 
before the "London Statistical Society," we are enabled to present 
several interesting facts relating to the machinery of cotton mills 
and the wages of factory operatives. In the cotton mill, seven 
classes of workmen are employed in the several departments follow- 
ing : — 1, as engineers, porters, &c. ; 2, in cotton mixing and blow- 
ing ; 3, in carding and preparing ; 4, in self-acting mule spinning ; 
5, in throstle spinning ; 6, in spinning upon hand mules ; and 7, in 
power-loom weaving. In a mill of 500 hands, the numbers 
employed respectively in these departments are as 27, 8, 72, 35, 69, 
275, and in beaming, and twisting and Eizing, 14. Of the idiole 
number, 19 per cent are men : 50.2 per cent women ; 6.6 per cent 
boys ; and 24.2 per cent girls. 

During the last twenty years, the wages of aU classes of factory 
hands have increased from 10 to 25 per cent, owing chiefly to the 
improvements in machinery enabling them to perform a larger 
amount of work, and thereby increase the value of their labour. 

In 1856, there were 3,046 cotton factories in England and Wales ; 
1,480 of which were situated in Lancashire. Notwithstanding that 
legislative restrictions were laid upon the employment of young 
persons, and the reduction of the time of labour from 69 homrs per 
week to 60, the imports of raw cotton increased from 646,000,000 lbs 
in 1844, to 1,034,000,000 lbs. in 1858 ; whilst during the same 
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period, the valne of the exports of ootton goods, twist, and yams, 
increased from $130,000,000 to $215,000,000-«n extension which 
fllustrtttes iJike the immense demand for ootton fabrics, the com* 
meroial derelopment produced by machinexy, and the enterprise of 
the ootton lords of Snghmd. 

The estimated number of operatiyes employed in the cotton trade 
of Lancashir e is iq>wacd8 of 400,000 hands. Reckoningthe average 
rate per head at 10a. ^d, per week, the aggregate wages for that 
number would amount to about $1,029,000 weekly, or over 
$53,000,000 per year ; whilst, for the whole of England and Wales, 
the aggregate annual wages would be about |110,000,000. Mr. 
Ghadwick estimates the number of spindles emjuoyed in Lancashire 
at 28^000,000, and of looms 360,000. The •fgrefpOs capital now 
invested in the cotton manufacture of Lancashire, is as follows : — 

SpindlM. 28,000,000. at 18s. each £26,200,000 

Looms, 360,000, at £20 each 7,200,000 



Add to which, as the estimated value of materials 



£32,400,000 



and stock, of manufaetnied goods, and of work- 
ing capital— say 20,000,000 



£62,400,000 
Applyiiijg the same ratio of vahmtion to the remaining 1,566 mills 
in other districts of the countey and in Wales, we shall have as the 
umgate coital eo^loyed in the ootton trade of Jlngland and 
Wales, about ^525,000,000. These figures may afford some idea of 
the enormous mterests dependent on the cotton crop of America. — 
.Hut^s MerehanU? Magoizine. 

a. THE COTTON TRADE OF FRANCE— ITS COMMENCE- 
MENT AND PROGRESS. 
The Park SiicU of the 26th of January contains an article givinga 
historical sketch of the ootton trade in Ftanoe, from its imputation 
by the brothers Bowers, of Ghent, in 1800. There were 2,606 
cotton manufactories at work in France in the year 1860. The spin- 
ning mills employed 63,064 workmen, the cotton cloth manufactories 
188,567, and the manufactories of inferior articles 23^299. The 
spinning mills contained 16,301 frames, and tiie manufactories^ 113, 
378. Ae production of these establislunents amounted in value to 
only 334,000,0001, which would ^ve only lOf. worth to each inhab- 
itant, or scarcely four shirts, or six pairs of stockings, or one sheet, 
which is too little for a civilized country, particularly when we 
consider that a large quantity of the ootton manuf aotured in France 
is expcnrted. The cotton imported annually, into France from 
America, Asia^ and second hand from England, is estimated at 72, 
000,000 kilogrammes, value about 106,000,000f. This sum is 
increased by the import duty, which in J 851 amounted to 12,320, 
OOOf . , or about an eighth of its real value. ^Jfrtd. 



4. BRITISH RAILROADS. 

The following is a summary of the annual aggregate resource of 
the railroads of the United Kingdom, since 1842, witii the number 
of miles in use at the end of each year : — 



MilMcpened. 

1842 I,te0 £4,470,700 

1844 1,950 5,814,980 

1846 2,840 7,945,870 

1848 4,626 10,455,100 

1850 6,733 13,142,235 

1852 7,337 15,543,610 

1854 8,028 20,000,520 

1856 8,761 22,995,600 

1858 9,568 23,763,764 



1843. 

1845 2,243 

1847 3,710 

1849 5,950 

1851 6,928 

1853 7,774 

1855 8,240 

1857 9,171 

1869 9,883 



Miles opened. Beceipta. 
1,736 £5,022,650 
6,900,270 



9,277,671 
11,683,800 
14,987,310 
17,920,630 
21,123,300 
24,162,460 
25,576,100 



VI. pijjreltetieottn. 



L THE FALLING SNOW! 
How gently falls the snow ! 

The air is cahn and still. 
The whii^)ering winds have ceased to blow 

O'er wmtry plain and hill ; 
And now from all the o'ershadowed skies 

All noislessly and slow, — 
As sent on tenderest mimstries, 

So falls the feathery snow. 

How rudely falls the snow I 
When o'er the frost bound earth 

The angry storm- winds fiercely blew 
From tiie far icy north ; 



On, on, before the furious blast, 

Till whirled in drifts below. 
The myriad flakes go hurling past,— 

So falls the arrowy snow. 

How lightly falls the snow ! 

To those where fortune smiles, 
How gay the wintry moments go 

Where festal mirth beguiles, 
1^ but the call to wilder joy 

Than milder seasons know. 
And sport and dance the hours employ,—* 

So merrily falls the snow. 

How heavily falls the snow ! 

To those—the suffering poor- 
How cold the hearths where want and woe 

Have opened wide the door ; 
O, long and lone they count the hoursy 

And heart and hope sink low ; 
For o'er their lot a grim fate lowers, — 

So drearily falls the snow. 



2. EDUCATION OF THE QUEEN'S CHILDREN. 

At the sea-side reridence of Queen Y ictoria^ in the Isle of Wight, 
a laige portion of pleasure grounds is appropriated to the yom^ 
princes and princesses, who have each aflower and a vegetable garden, 
green-houses, hot* houses, and forcing frames, nurseries, tool-houses, 
and even a carpenter's shopk Here the royal children pass much 
of their time. Ead^ is supplied with a set of took, marked with 
the name of the owner ; and here they woriL with the enthinasm 
of an amateur and the seal of an Anglo-Saxon. There ib no branch 
ol gardening in whi^ the royal dhildren are not oti fait Moreover, 
on this juvenile property is a building, the gronnd-fioor of which is 
fitted up as a kitchen, with pantries, dosets, dairy, larder, all com- 
plete in their arrangement ; and here may be seen the youngs 
princesses, arrayed a la cmMiM^e, floured to the elbows, deep in 
the mystmes ci pastnr making, like a rosy New England girl, 
cooking the vegetiwks from their own oardens, preserving, pickluig, 
baking, sometimes to partake among themselves, or to distribute to 
the poor of the neighbourhood, the result of their handiwork. The 
Qneien is determined that nothing shall remain unlearned by Imt 
children ; nor are the young people ever happier than during their 
sojourn at Osborne. Over the domestic establishment is a museum 
of natural lust(Mry, furnished with curiosities collected by the younflr 
partjr in their rambles and researches— geological and botamoJ 
^wcmiens, stuffed birds and animals, article of their own construe- 
tion, and whatever is curious or interesting, dassified and arranged 
l^ themselves. Here the most exalted and purifying tastes are 
cultivated. Here nature, common to us all, is studied and admired ; 
while beyond thia, a capidnlity of entering into the condition of the 
people, and a sympathy for their labors, is acquired by a practical 
knowledge of what labor is ; and though we need scarcely suppose 
that the royal children weary themselves as those who toil by the 
sweat of their brow, yet, even in their moderate digging and work- 
ing, they must leam the better to appreciate the results ol labor in 
the luxuries surrounding them. Not plants alone are cultivated, 
but health, vigor, and liberality — every quality, in fact, that must 
tend to make them better men and women, and better fitted to fill 
the stations Providence has allotted to them. — Home Journai^ 



a THE QUEEN AND HER TWO DAUGHTERS. 

Two of the litUe English PrinceBses once went into a ro<Mn where 
a servant was polishing a stove-grate, and insisted on helping her. 
After getting possession of the orushes, they polished the woman's 
face instead of the grate. The servant was ready to sink with 
confusion, for she could not leave the apartment without encounter* 
ing Prince Albert. He was astonishea to see so dirty an object 
emerging from his rooms, and inquired the meaning of it. The 
servant reluctantly told him ; it soon readied the ears of the Queen, 
and she was seen crossiiig the court, leadii^the two Princesses by^ 
the hand, towards the servant's quarters. Her Majesty sought out 
the woman, made her daughters ask h^r pardon, and sent tiiem at 
once to the nearest millinery and drees establishment, to purchase a 
complete outfit— dress, bonnet, shawl, gloves, <Src., and present them 
to the servant in lieu of the dress they had soiled upon her. The 
articles were purchased with their own money, and consequently 
their supply of it was curtailed materially ; but this they said they 
didn't care for in the least — ^in fact, it rather pleased them than 
otherwise — ^it was only asking the woman's pardon tiiey didn't like. 
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4. LORD BROUGHAM'S LETTER TO THE QUEEN. 

Lord Brougham, in reproducing his Tolume, entitled, "The Brit- 
ish Constitution, its History, Structure and Functions," has heralded 
the work by the following dedication to Her Majesty : 

To THB Queen — Madame : I presume to lay at your Majesty's 
feet a work, the result of many years' diligent study, much calm 
reflection, and a long life's experience. It professes to record facts, 
institute comparisons, draw conclusions, and expound principles, 
often too little considered in this country by those who enjoy the 
inestimable blessings of our pditical s3rBtem, and little understood 
in other countries by those who are endeavouring to naturalise it 
among themselves, and for whose success the wishes of all must be 
more hearty than their hopes can be sanguine. The subject of the 
book, "The British Constitution," has a natural connection with 
your Majesty's auspicious reign, which is not more adorned by the 
domestic virtaesof the sovereign than by the strictly constitutional 
exercise of her high office, redounding to the security of the crown, 
the true glozy of the monarch, and the happiness of the people. 
Entirely joining with all my fellow citizens in feelings of gratitude 
towards such a ruler, I have individually a deep sense of &e kind- 
ness with which your majesty has graciously extended the honors 
formerly bestowed, the reasons assigned for that favor, and the 
precedents followed in granting it. With these sentiments of 
humble attachment and respect, I am your Majesty's most faithful 
subject, and most dutiful servant, BROUGHAM. 

Brougham Hall, Dec. 11, 1860. 



6. THE CALIGRAPHY OF IMPORTANT PERSONAGES. 

Lord Derby's handwriting is beautifal— equally elegant and 
legible. Lord Stanley's is as legible as large pica, but certainly not 
elegant. Lord Palmerston's is free, pleasant, and by no means 
obscure. The Duke of Newcastle writes an excellent hand— long, 
well-formed letters, and very distinct. Lord John Russell^s pen- 
manship is not unlike the Colonial Minister's, but on a smaller 
scale. Other instances might be cited, but it is more the purport 
of the present paper to say that the East India Company nearly all 
through the present century, have been remarkably fortunate in the 
caligraphy of their chief servant, the Governor General, who has 
set an example of penmanship to the whole class of writers which 
ought not to have been thrown away. Lord WeUesley's handwriting 
is, perhaps, the best that we have ever seen. Sir George Barlow's 
was little inferior. Lord Minto wrote a remarkably firm, solfd, 
legible hand. Lord Hastings and Lord Amherst were somewhat 
stately in their penmanship, but every letter was as clear as type. 
Lord William Bentinck ran his letters, and sometimes his words a 
little too much into each other ; but he wrote a good flowing hand 
which was rarely otherwise than legible. Lord Auckland's writing 
was peculiarly round snd distinct, the very reverse of his successor's, 
Lord Ellenborough's, which was pretty and lady-like, and not dis- 
tinct ; but he was always one of the honorable Company's naughty 
boys. Lord Dalhousie wrote a beautiful hand — ^flowing and elegant, 
but very distinct ; and the present Governor G^exal, Lord Canning, 
need not blush to see his handwriting placed beside that of any of 
his contemporaries. 

6. BOOTY TAKEN BY THE ALLIES IN CHINA. 

With re^;ard to the booty taken bv the allies in China, inestimable 
conquests man artistical and historical point of view, are spoken of. 
The part acquired by Prance would alone suffice for the formation 
of an immense Chinese museum. Among other things mentioned 
is a clock of wonderful workmanship, with carved figures represent- 
ing the seasons ; all the wardrobe of the Empress of China, etc. 
There has also fallen to the lot of the French an edition of Confucius, 
which belonged to the celebrated Emperor Kah^-Di, the Napoleon 
I. of the Chinese, and having notes in his hand-writing. Among 
the other objects found in the summer palace, and which are in the 
part reserved for France, is an elephant of natural size, in gilt and 
enamelled bronze, and most magnificent. 



7. 



WELLINGTON NEVER LOST A GUN. 

It is a singular fact in this man's history that he never lost a gun 
to the enemy. ** Returning with him one day from the hunting* 
field," says Lord Ellesmere, "I asked him if he could form any 
calculation of guns he had taken in the course of his career ?" ** No," 
he replied, **not with any accuracy; somewhere about 3,000 I 
should guess. At Oporto, after the passage of the Douro, I took 
the entire siege train of the enemy ; at Vittoria and Waterloo I 
took every gun the enemy had in the field ; and what, however, is 
more extraordinary, I don't thmk I ever lost a gun in the field." 



" After the battle of Salamanca," he went on to explain, ^' three of 
my guns, attached to some Portusruese cavalry, were captured in a 
tniaing affair near Madrid, but they were recovered the Jiext day. 
In the Pyrenees, Lord Hill found himself obliged to throw eight or 
nine guns over a precipice, but these were all recovered, and none 
fell into the hands of the enemy." — BrialmonPs Life of WeUingtan. 



YII. |%0rt «ritirat ^a^m vt ^tnU, 

Lislib's Autobiogeaphioal RsooLLconoro. Boston : Tldniu' 

and Co. These RecoUeotioDs, by the late 0. R. Leslie, R A., are " edited* 
with a prefatory essay on Leslie as aD artist, and selections from his oor- 
reBpoQdeooe," by Tom Taylor, ^. The English copy for tUs edtUeo was 
furnished to Measris. Tieknor and Oo. by Mr. Murray, the emineot paUisher 
in London. The work is full of most interesting anecdotes and sketches of 
most of the modern English artists, authors, and p<^tic{anBi as weU as 
several American. The paper and type are exeellenl 

Ths King's Hiohwat. New York ; R. Garter and Brothers. This 

work contaius a series of stories admirably illustrative of the Ten Com- 
mandments, by the Rev. Riohard Newton, D.D. The book is well written 
and will be found of much praotioal value. 

Thk PitaaiM's Peogrkss. London : James Hogg and Sons. This 

is a neat edition on good paper of I3unyan's renowned allegory of the 
Pilgrim's Progress. The illustrations are striking bot not numerous. 

- — Thb Pilgeim's PaouBsn. New York: R. Carter andBrothera. 
This editkA of the great allegory is superior to che one jost notieed. The 
illustrations are admirable. They consist entirely of eharaetaristie por- 
traits of nearly all the prominent eharaoters which figure in this won- 
derful book. 

Thb Ghfldebn's Bible Stoet Book. New York : C. £L Francis 

and Ca This book oontains a series of Bible stories in large type, with 
illustrations. 

Thb Beothbe's Watchword. New York: R. Carter andBrotberr 

The motto of this book is ** Seeing Him who is Invisible.** In this spirit 
it is written, and with this object the counsels of the brother whose career 
is here traced are offered to and acted upon by his youthful sister. The 
book is a reprint of an English work. The iUustratioos are good. 

~-^ Flowkes, Geassbs, aitd Sheubs. London : James Blaekwood. 
This is a popular book on botany by Mary Price. It is written in an 
agreeable style and nicely illustrated. The language is not so technical 
as to weary, but is sufficiently so to answer all the purpo3ed of a professed 
amateur botanist. 

The Little Ltohbtts. New York: R. Carter and Brothers. 

This is a nice reprint of a simple story of ordinary English life. The 
juvenile sketches are good, and the tale itself wlU be found highly in- 
structive to the youpg. 

Book or Childebivs' Htmns and Rhymes. London: James Hogg 

and Sons. The poems in this book are collected from various sources by 
the ** <laughter of a clergyman." They include nearly all the beautilul 
little hymns and rhymes by Watts, Hemans, Howitt, Cowper, Heber, Ac, 
which are so familiar to children, and are among their choicest poetioal 
favorites. The type and paper are good. 

Eatb AMD Effib. New York : R. Carter and Brothers. This is 

also the reprint of an English book. It is designed to illustrate the sin and 
evil of prevarioation in youtK It eanuot iiail to have a good infiuanoe. 

Chaelbs AMD Maet. New York : James Miller. This book oon- 
tains a number of stories designed as a help to parents in tlie training of 
children. It is translated from the German by C. S. Salymann. The prin- 
cipal subjects illustrated are Duties to Ourselves, Duties to others, Cruelty 
to Animals, Food, Dress, «bc 

•"^ Oca Ybae. New York : Harper and Brothers. This is a child's 
book in prose and verse, by Miss Mulooh, author of ** John Halifax, gentle- 
man." It oontains a series of sketches, illustrative of English History ia 
each month of the year. The sketches are agreeably written, and well 
suited to youth. 

Dats at Muirhbad. New York : R. Carter and Brothers. This 

is a pretty etoiy of little Oliver's mid-summer holidays at Muirhead, a 
Village on the borders of the Highlands of Scotland, with lessons derived 
from them. There are several illustrative engravings. 
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VIII. €AuaAittaA ^vAM^mt. 



CANADA. 

-~ Ufpib Oanada Oollkgb.— a highly oomplimentary addrest has 
lately been presented to George M. Eraiia, M.A., late third Glaasical Mas- 
ter ID Upper Oanada College, on his retirement from the College to follow 
the proiesBioQ of the law. The address was signed by the prineipal and 
all the masters. Mr. Evans made an appropriate reply. 

— BtLLBTiu.! SmiirAar. — A tea meeting was held in this Bominary 
cQthe 11th alt Dr. Hope was called to the chair, and addressed the 
meeting in fhvonr of legislative aid being given to the seminary . He was 
ftiUowed by the Rev. O, Shepard, governor of the institntioo, who pointed 
oot the means of e:iftricating the institution from debt. He was followed 
by the Rets. Messrs. Aylsworth and Howard^ both of whom spoke of the 
importanoe of the institution to them as a church and to the oountry. The 
choir performed several pieces of music during the evening in a fine style, 
tad all went away highly pleased with the entertainment 

—— Tonoinu CinmiALa iv I860.--Of the male prisoners 817 could 
neither read nor write; 202 could read only; 496 could read and write 
imperfectly; and 14 codd read and write well Of the females 488 
could neither read nor write ; 846 could read only; 196 could read and 
write imperfectly ; and 1 could read and write well. 

To MxoiOAL Studbntb.— A late British American Medieal JaurtuU 

contains a paragraph of such importance, not only to those now studying 
medicine, but to those about commencing its study, that we give its pur- 
port the benefit of our circuhtion. It is to the effect tliat the Oollege of 
Physicians and Surgeons for Oanada East will not in future admit to 
examinatico any candidate not in possession of a certificate of having 
attended a course on Botany. A course of lectures on this subject is 
delivered at nearly all our Universities. 

MoGiLL OoLLson/— The Montreal Gtuetu says that, at the doce 

of the Christmas holidays, the classes in the various departments of the 
McGill University contained the following number of students:— In the 
Faculty of Law— matriculated students, 87 ; in the Faculty of Medicine— 
do., 124; in the Faculty of Art^—do^ 46 ; occasional students, 18 ; making 
a total in the University of 289. In the High School Department there 
were 281 ; and in the Nomal School, teachers in training, 61 ; and in the 
Model Schools, 800; making the total number of students and papils 881. 

A Pebsbmtatioh of Px.atb was made co Saturday, the 19th January, 

to T. A. Gibson, E^., of the High School, by the old pupils reeidect in 
Montreal 

IX. ^itttMt}iMU^tinM(^vAt^^ 

Thb PaiNOB OF Walks at OAHBaiDcn.— The Prince of Wales made 

his entry into Cambridge on the 19th January on his way to his Oollege. 
The bells of the town were rung, and banners displayed, while the muni- 
dpal authorities "humbly craved permission to offer to His Royal Highness 
their congratulations. The Prince was then duly matricnUted a member 
of the Uuiversity, swearing to luaintmn the supremacy of the sovereign, 
her heirs and successoni, the Church of England as by law established, and 
the privileges and immunities of the University. 

Status to Maoaulat.— Under the sanction of Prince Albert, Chan- 
cellor of the University at Cambridge, and of the members of Trinity 
College, a Aind is now in the course of being raised by subscription for 
the purpose of presenting to Trinity College a statue of Lord Macaulay. 

Maoaulat*8 History.— The fifth volume of Macaulay's history, 

recently annouced, will be much briefer than any of the preceding volumes 
—including only four or five chapters, and an index. 

New Cahadian LiraaAET JouaKAL.— We see from Le Jwrnol dt 

Qutbde that a new Canadian literary journal is about to be published. It 
is to sppear under the title of ** Cavutdimn Bvmingt,^ and to be a repository 
of Canadian national literatare. It is to be conducted free fri>m either 
religious or political disoussion. Its contents are to consist of the finest 
Canadian legends, ani extracts from old Canadian literature. It must 
• prove a very interesting journal, if ably conducte<1. Its editors and 
printers are to be Messrs. Broussoau ^ Brothers; and the contributors, 



Messrs. MM. E. Parent* L'Abbe J. B. A. Feriand, P. X. Oameao, P. J. O. 
Cbauveao, J. 0. Tache, Pabbe 0. Trudel, L. J. C. Fiset^ O. OremaiBB-, 
Gerin Li^Ie, L. Lenoir, N. Bourassa, Pabbe H. R. Oargndn, F. A. H. Laur^ 
Pabbe C. Legare, and L. H. Frechette. 

— Mr. THoiffPBoir's Ezplosatxohs. — We leam from a notice in the 
Jamisry number of the Canadian Journal that the documents left by the 
late David Thompson, containing details of his explorations in the Hudson's 
Bay Territories, and which were supposed to be buried in the Company's 
archieves, are likely to be made available to the public at as early day ; 
as the editor has been informed by Andrew Russel Esq., Assistant 06m> 
missioner of Crown Lands, that copies of Thompson's field notes are tcokxmg 
the records of that department Mr. Russet has famished some extracts 
for publication, which arc promised in an early number of the Journal, 
Mr. Thompson was for thirteen years in the employment of the Hudson's 
Boy Company, and afterwards for fifteen years engaged with the Nbrtb 
West Company. Subsequently he was employed for ten years as an 
astronomer and surveyor on the OomroissioD relatire to the boundary 
between the Britbh Possessions and the IT nited States. 

— LiBaARiEs.— The largest library in the United States Is that of 
Harvard University. Ifext to it ranks tbe Pliiladelphia Library, whtdk 
was founded by Benjamin Franklin. 

NuMBSK OF £abth<|vaki8 uf TO I860.— PTof. Austcd, the English 

geologist, says that the reported number of earthquakes from the earliest 
ages to 1860, is over 7,000. From 1800 to 1950, 8,240. The average fiir 
the present century is about one a week. 

— - LxARMiiro ANo SciENcx iH HoLLANu. — lu thc budget of Holland 
for the next yeai*, 4,000 florins are put down for the encouragament of 
learning and science. A general dictionary of the Dutch language, and a 
work containing a description of all the insecu in tbe country, and tha 
best means of destroying them, being among th* objects contemplaledL 

— QiEMAir TaAHSLATioir or Bnolub BiooKAPaT.~Of two volume* 
of biographies of fomous inventors of modern times, Just published at 
Stuttgart, both are devoted to Englkh worthies — James Watt and Oeorga 
Stephenson. 

The Enolish Pbkss at the present time consists of 1,060 new*- 

papers, which may be divided under the heada of liberal, conservative^ 
independent, and neutraL The numbers assigned to these classes respect* 
ively in the order of their arrangement, are 89*7, 193, 106, and 864. 

Tbb Fbskoh Pane.— Paris possesses at present 608 newspapers; 

forty-two of these, as treating of politics and national economy^ have to 
deposit a security in the hands of the government ; four hundred and sixty 
are devoted to art, science, literature, industry, and commerce. The most 
ancient of the latter is the Journal (fes Sawtn*, and dates from the year 
1666. 

Louis Napolson*s HiSToar op Juuos CjtSAa.— Accordii^ to IK* 

Paris Sport the Emperor Kapoleon, as soon as he shall have completed fala 
History of Julius Cmsar, intends to present himself as a candkJate for tti« 
French Academy upon the strength of it This will be the first time of 
the election of an Emperor to that honor. The Emperor Napoleon I. waa 
a member of the Academy, but was elected thereto whilst a QeneraK 

— ^FasKoa Exfxditioh to thb Amoob.— A scientific expedition w 
about leaving France to explore Southern Siberia, and particularly that 
portion contiguous to the Anu>or« It will be headed by Dr. O. Meynier 
and M. de Louis d'Eichthal ; and a commission has been appointed Y^ tha 
Paris Academy of Sciencea to draw up instructions for the expedition. 

Tbk Sovaosa or thb Nilx.— The Royal Seographical Soeietj 

propose raising a subscription of £2000, for sending an expedition under 
Mr. Petherick (her Majesty's consul at Khartum.) up the Nile, to explore 
its sources, and to aid that of Captain Spoke, already despsitched by way 
of Qnaibar in the same direotion. The Society gives jCI 00 ; the Foreign 
office £100; Lord Ashborton and Miss Burdett Coufcts each contributed £60 
An appeal is made to scientific men and others, and already £685 has 
been secured. Should the required sum be quickly niiaed, Mr. Petherick 
undertakea to reach Qoudoroko in November next ; he will then explore 
till March 1868, and after the rainy seieoo, sUrt afresh and continue his 
travels till tbe end of 1868, or tbe beginning of I9t^ 

Ladixs at Russian Univkbsitai3> — A somewhat siiigular fact ia 

mentioned in the Russian journals : several ladies regularly attend the 
lectures of professurs of the University of St Petersburgh, and take notea 
like students. 
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— A ITifiFXRSAL Xjakqvaqe, — ^The PresH Seientijiqiis de» Denx Monie* 
oontains ao extract from a punphlet bj M. Figaler ia regard to au unirer- 
sal langnage. He atatee that the project of the celebrated Raymood Lalle, 
and other philosophers of the last centary, is recei?iDg considerable atten- 
tion In Spain. " The most important men of Letters in Spain, in Science, 
and in Politics, bare taken a deep interest in this humanitary enterprise^ 
the initi^tire of which belongs to Mr. Sotos Ochando. The Society of Ihe 
Uniyersal Language is constituted at Madrid, and has already held seTeral 
dessions. A commission has been established to direst the labors. By 
means of an assessment on all the members, national and foreign, the 
grammar and dictionary of the future universal language will be printed 
and published. Many persons of distinguished ability hare mueh faith in 
the success of the project Do not discourage them. The Utopias of one 
century are often the common-place familiarities of the following cen- 
tury." 

New Soentbd Diamond.— The Londoo Cfourt Journal states that 

a great aensation has been caused amongst the priooipal jewelers by Che 
introduction of a *' scented diamond," llie stone has been recently dis- 
covered in Ava, and has the same value as others, the same transparency 
and the same weight, but it possesses the most extraordinary quality of 
emitting a very agreeable odor under the inflnenee of a high temperature — 
•uch, for instance, as is more frequently than agreeably felt in a ball- 
room. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, APPARA- 
TUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 
The Chief Superintendent will add* one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not leee than Jive dollarSf transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of articles to be sent can always be made bj the Department, 
mrhen so desired. 

FORM OF APPLICATION EOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS 
APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS, ETC. 



[Insert Post Office address here,] 

Sir, — The [TnuteeSt or Board of Trustees, if in Towns, 

^.] of the School being anxious to provide [Maps, 

Library Books, or Prize Books, ^c.l for the Public Schools in 
the [^Section, Town, or Village, ^c.j hereby make application 

for the , &c., enumerated in the accompanying list, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to for Public 

Schools. The selected are bona fide for the ; and 

the Corporation hereby Pledges itself not to give or 
dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disposed of, 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
PURPOSE whatsoever, but to apply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the , in terms of 

the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per cent, 
on the present remittance. Ti)e parcel is to be sent to the 
Station of the Railway, addressed to 

In testimony whereof, the Corporation above-named, 
hereto affixes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 
of *, this day of , 186-. 

Amonnt remitted, % 

* f Corporato seal 
.< tobe 

I placed here. 



Tnuteea must sign their own names 
here.— See pa^e 41. 



}; 



To the Chief Superintendent of Education, 

Torqntq. 
■ ■ ■■ ^ 1. 1. ■ — " 

* * Tlie Trustees of the Section: Chairman and Secretary of the Board of City, 
^own, or riHftKe Tnnteea ; Warden, Wa^or. or geeye. 



Note. — Before the Trustees can be supplied, it will he necea« 
sary for them to have filled up, signed, and sealed wctb ▲ 
PROPER corporate SEAL, as directed, a copy of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education Office, 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository will permit^ 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees have no proper 
corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of two dol^ 
lars additional, have one engraved and sent with the artidei 
ordered. 

*4t* If Librar;|r and Prize Books he ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will be necessary to send not less than 
five dollars additional for each class of books, &c., witk the 
proper forms of application for each class. 

(t^ The one hundred per cent, will not he allowed on any 
sum less ihAVkfive dollars. Text books cannot be fumiabed oa 
the terms mentioned above : they must he paid for in full« at 
the net catalogue prices. 



METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS AND BOOKS FOR 8ALB 
AT THE EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, TORONTO. 

X. BAROACBTBHa 

Stavdaed BAEOxma. mahoganj frame « fft% 00 

Mbroubial BABoiffcrKn, mohogaaj frame MOO 

Rosewood BAaoxBrBa lo 00 

IX. THBRMOMBTBR8. 

SELr-RBQisTBRiNO Maxiicum Thbemovetee, walnut frame 9 00 

Bf iNiMUM Thbexoxetee, wftlout frame 9 00 

MnriMDM Thbemombtbe, 9 ioobes. 8 00 

HroEOXSTEa, Wet and Dry Bulb Thermomeler, maboginy fraoie. 18 00 

8 in. Lanoewood THEaMOMBTBa M 

8-iD. Boxwood Thbekoxktee, double ecalea, from 85 eente to. .. 95 

104o. do do do do $1 00 to 1 19 

12 ia. do do do do i If to 1 80 

Rain Guagb, of japanned tin, with measaring glass 8 00 

in. BOOKS AKD CSLAXtm. 

Qbitxral iNBTEUorroKB for making tbe Meteorological ObeerratioiiB 

at the Seoior County Qrammar Sehools 75 

Daily Rboistbe Book, oootatning printed fortfa, and adapted for 

the complete obdervations of one year* 8 00 

Monthly and Annual Abstract Book, do do 8 00 

Blank Books poe Bzteaoedinaey Rbcobos 75 

FoDE Tablbs^ for Barometer, Rain Gunge, Ao., and svnopeis, re- 
printed from the instrucUons on sheets, 8 cents each, cards 10 
cents each. 

DaBw*8 PaAorroAL MmoaoLOOY 1 15 

Mullee*8 Phybios and Metborolooy, with 638 engraYings on 

wood, and 2 ootoared plates ; • . 8 76 

Beockli8BY*8 Blbmbnts of Mbtboeoloqy 60 

Chamber's Mbtkoeology 20 

Thompson's Inteoduotion to MrrROEOLoOY 8 85 

SoaorrBRa and Lowb's Peagtioal Mbtboeolooy 87 

Smithsonian Institution Map of the Stars near the North Pole for 

observ.^tions on the Aurora 85 

Reynold's Coloured Diagram of the Barometer with explana- 
tion of construotion, Ao 1 50 

Qlaishbe's Utoeombtioal Tables 76 

JUST PUBLISHED— PRICE 81 00. 

AKB7 TO THB NATIONAL MENSURATION, oontainii^ 
Solutions to all tlio qiit-stiuns left unsolved in that work. Bf D. 
MoKay. The key is designed for the use of Teachers oolj ; the editioD is 
therefore limited. Teachers wishing to obtain a copy should send tlieir 
orders early to R. McPbail, bookseller, Toronto. The book will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of One Dollar. — Far 8aU by all BookuUtrM. 
Toronto, March ,1861. 1 Lpdm, 



ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of Education for twenty- 
five cents per line, which may be remitted in postagt ttamps, or otherwise* 

TERMS: For a single copy of the Journal of Education, %1 per anavm; 
back vols., neatly stitohed, supplied on the same terma All sobscriptiuBs 
to commence with the January X<{umber, and payment in advaooe must ia 
all cases accompany tbe order. Single numbers, 12^ cents each. 

All cummunioations to be addressed to J. Qeorob Hodoins, LLJB., 

Education Office, Toronte, 

lovbll ABO otbsob, ranrTSss, toeob stbzbi, Toaoaro. 
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INFLUENCE OF PEENICIOUS LITEBATURE UPON 
THE YOUTHFUL MIND OF CANADA. 

In continuation of, or as a supplementary paper to, the 
article on ^*Free Public Libraries in Upper Canada,'* which 
was published in this Journal for February last, we now insert 
a narratiTe (furnished by an intelligent correspondent) of the 
Buumer in which several young lads in a flourishing town pos- 
sessed themselves of a library of pernicious books. The writer 
gives a detail of the discorery and destruction of these books, 
and of the steps wtiieh were immediately taken to prevent a 
r^icurrence of the evil. 

As a sequel to this mymtive we also insert another communi- 
cation from a clerical correspondent who att^ided the unfortu- 
nate young Harter, executed at the early age of nineteen years 
at Brockville for the foul crime of murder — a deed prompted 
in his case by the pernicious influence of the exciting tales 
and romances of a popular A^Tspap^. 

These two cases--one the natural sequence of t)ie other — oc- 
curred at parts of the country entirely separate from each oth^, 
and at about the same time. They both suggest painful thoughts. 
Their occurrence goes far to justify the course which has been 
steadily pursued by the Educational Department, in wagmg war 
against an irresponsible mode which interested parties advocate 
of supplying library reading books for the young, and shows the 
wisdom of exercising, as has been done, a strict vigilance over 
this most important part of our system of public instruction. 

The first narratiTe proceeds as follows 3 — 



" A great deal has been already said and written on the per- 
nicious tendency of much of our cheap literature. I refer more 
especially to the sensation novels of the Sylvanus Cobb school, 
the daring exploits and love adventures of pirates and highway- 
men, and the more directly immoral writings of the Reynold's 
type. It is not my intention in the following article to enter 
into any analysis of those productions, or to speculate on the 
amount of mischief done by their wide-spread influence, t 
wish only to call the attention of teachers to the lamentable 
state of the case as it now stands, illustrating it with a fact 
which has come under my own notice. 

"Books of this class are now to be purchased from booluM^lers 
who not only profess to be moral, but who court the character 
of being religious men ; and, even worse still, many of what 
may be considered the less directly immoral of these books are 
admitted into the family circle, either through ignorance of the 
dangerous nature of their contents, or from a short-sighted 
philosophy, that the young had better read almost anything in 
the shape of a book, than read nothing at all, — as if this were 
the only, or indeed, the natural alternative ; and in the case of 
boys, that such reading is decidedly preferable to the bar-room, 
the billiard-table, or other disreputable places, forgetting that 
these very books are often the guides and precursors to dissi- 
pation and profligacy. And this is the more to be deplored, 
when books of a purely moral tendency, equally entertaining, 
as eagerly read, when commenced, and leaving no sting behind, 
are now within the reach of every school boy and school girl in 
our highly favoured Canada. Surely the time will soon come 
wh^n the influence of our School Libqiries will quite cure, as it 
has already much modified, the morbid appetite for sensation 
novels, disreputable and immoral tales, based on profligacy and 
crime, or even those aimless, sickly, mamby^amby love stories, 
which are as unlike real life as Gulliver's account of the Island 
of Laputa. 

"This 'consummation ' so ' devoutly to be wished,' reqidres 
some care and discrimination, however, on the part of those who 
select and serve up juvenile mental pabulum. A library for the 
young, to be really effective for good, must combine the itTnnnnng 
with the instructive ; ^ All work and no play,' &c., is no less 
true in reference to mental, than to physical occupation ; and 
the School Board, who, in their wisdom, supply only books oa 
science, dry history, and the philosophies, may expect the young 
people of the school to introduce books of another class, 
which, though less scientific and philosophical, are to them 
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decidedly more entertaining and attractiye. And the danger is, that 
in making their own selections they may not in all instances be in- 
fluenced by a dne uypreciation of truth, morality, and virtue. In 
illustration of this, X shall state a circumstance which occurred under 
my own observation. One of the largest public schools in the Pro- 
vince was supplied with a School Library from the Educational De- 
partment, at the time the school was opened. The libraiy consisted 
of 400 volumes, and had been selected by one of the trustees, a man 
of some education, and of considerable taste in the choice of books, 
but holding conscientioiis scruples against admitting any thing into 
a school library which could be classed under the name of * fiction.' 
A very excellent library was the result of his selection, but consist- 
ing wnoUy of 'strong meat,' and therefore somewhat hard of 
digestion ; no 'new mSk' for babes, nothing which could be styled 
KgW readins — not even a Bobinsan Crusoe^ a Swiss Family jBoWn- 
Bon, or The Boy Hunters; all were scientific, instructive, improving, 
and often, I fear, repulsive.* The library has been in operation 
ever since, some of the books have been carefully read, no doubt ; 
but more than half of them, I am sure, have hardly ever been 
opened. I do not mean to say that good has not been done, for a 
few of the boys read, and read regu£trly ; but a circumstance came 
to the knowledge of the head master some time ago which convinced 
him that though his boys, many of them, did not much relish the 
school library, they were fond of reading nevertheless. A book was 
found in the possession of one of the boys which not only did not 
belong to the school library, but would have been a disgrace to any 
library, public or private. On making enquiry it was discovered 
that two of the boys had entered into a partnership or contract for 
supplying palatable reading, at the low price of a penny a book — 
tiiese pennies to be devoted to the purchase of an additional volume 
aa soon as they amounted to a quarter of a dollar, the usual price of 
the books they considered most readable. The head master having 
thus found a clue to the whole matter, went to the father of that 
boy who acted as their librarian and asked permission to examine 
the young men's library. The fother, at first, expressed some 
astonishment at the request, saying that his son, he believed, had 
some books locked up in a box, but that the boy always carried the 
key ; and although he had frequently seen him give books to school 
boys, he had never suspected that they were of a pernicious tendency. 
The box, however, waa opened in the prooexxoe of tho boy'a p*rotxte, 
and over seventy volumes were tumbled out, and without one excep- 
tion they consisted of the cheap paper-covered literature to whidi 
I have referred. Sylvanus Cobb with his love and murder ; stories 
of highwaymen, from Dick Turpin to Paul Clifford; lives of opera 
girls et hoc genus omne, and the very worst of Reynolds' filthy and 
exciting publications. There they lay, 'tattered and torn,' dirty 
and ooverless, evidently extensively loaned and carefully studied — 
in striking contrast wi& the spotless state of Hiime^s Eiigland and 

Oithon^s Rome in the School Library. Mrs. A and the head 

master set themselves to the work of dividing the clean from the 
unclean, or rather unclean from the filthy ; and out of the seventy 
volumes aver forty were put apart as fit only for the flames, and the 
rest were to be put beyond the reach of the yoimg lad whose vested 
rights in a locked box had that day been so unceremoniously inter- 
fered with. When I remonstrated with the bookseller who supplied 
the boys with these books, he replied that to sell books was his busi- 
ness, and not to pick and choose for people. If they wished to 
buy, he was willing to keep all kinds to please them. 

«I would not Eke to say in how far the inattractive nature of 
the school library was to bhune for this boys' library, or how far the 
thing may be prevented in other instances, by a judicious selection 
of attractive reading for the young ; but I thinlc I may say confi- 
dently that, since an addition has been made to the library including 
books of this dass, more books have been read, and, as far as I can 
learn, there has been a complete break up of the organization for 
the supply of cheap novels ; and I beheve that a healthier moral 
' tone in the choice of reading is becoming more general among the 
pupils. 

'' Such are the facts of the case ; and, without attempting to 
moralize, I leave them with those interested in the education of the 
young as food for reflection and warning." 

HARTSB THE MUEDE&EB — PBBNICIOUS EFFECTS OF FICTION AND THE 
LIGHT LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 

COMMITKIOATEI) BT THB BBV. J. H. JOHNSOIT, M.A. 

" On the 20th December last, between the hours of 12 and 1, 

a healthy, robust young man, of prepossessing appearance, and oon- 

. siderably more than average abihties, was publicly executed in the 

Town of Brockville, Upper Canada. I say young, for he was 

between nineteen and twenty years of age ; and when he committed 



• This (ktal mittake in selecting for a public school library none but so-called 
stMdard works has AreqaentW been pointed out by the Bducational Department, 
as fkllure in the suooess of a library of such books has invariably been the re<iult. 
ITt hope that the eflldot of this practical lUustratlon will not be lost dght of. 



the awful crime for which he underwent the extreme penalty ofjths 
law, he was but eighteen past 

<< And what, it may be adced, was the social pocdtiosi, and what bad 
been the antecedents of one who thus early in life imbrued hii 
hands in tiie blood of a fellow creature ? Usually xnnrderers belong 
to the very dregs of society, they have come up under the dirot 
influences, been schooled in vice, and surrounded by the vikst 
companions And it may be safely assumed that ninety percent of 
those who commit capital offences have had no educational advan- 
tages, and at least an equal proportion of them have been addicted 
to intemperance, and perp#rated their crimes while in a stated 
partial intoxication. 

"The unfortunate youth whose name heads this paper, forms as 
exoq;ytion to the rule. His parents were pious, and in the humUe 
walks of life as agriculturists, were respected by the commtmftj. 
This son had a common English education, and attended Sabbath 
School and public preaching regularly, till he was more than sizteeo 
years of age. He never acquired drinking habits, though on the 
morning of the fatal da}r of his bloody deed, he fortified himself to 
perpetrate it by partaking of the intoxicating draught. But he 
concaved the horrible design under far different ciroumstances, and 
traced his career of guilt to quite another source . Ijet us inquire a 
little into his history : — 

** Edgar E. Harter was bom in Herkimer Ck)unty, N. Y., on June 
11th, 1841. He was one of eight children. His parents were 
members of the Dutch Reformed Church. Edgar while in prtson 
bore testimony to the deep-toned piety of his parents^ particulariy 
his mother, whom he never mentioned but in terms of tender 
ejection. They sent him to school and attended strictly to hu 
religious instruction. He proved himself to be a clever youth, and 
was a general favourite in the neighbourhood, as I learned from a 
memorial in lus fiavoim signed by the prindpNed men of Herkimer^ 
and forwarded to Sir JPenwick Williams, the Administrator of onr 
Government. He was possessed of a superior mechanical geom, 
and had a strong desire to learn a trade, but never enjo]^ the 
opportunity to do sa He left home about two years ago, and 
worked in the emplo3rment of a maternal uncle named Poxstater, 
near the village of Watertown. The unde appears to have been a 
man of correct habits, and to have treated him with njaras^d irfnd- 
ness. But untortunately while there he acquired those mental 
habits which dissipated his religious instruction, and undetmined 
those virtuous principles which he had received in his earlier yearn 
' " He formed the acquintance of several- young men of his own age 
who had cultivated a lAste for the light literature of the day hi 
tiie present age works of fiction are furnished in a cheap as well as 
attractive form. Our American neighbours seem to be inundated 
with them. Laige publishing houses in New York and other places 
are mainly supported by the demand for these pemidous works ; 
booksellers throughout tiie Union, and 1 regret to say, throughout 
Canada too, are engaged in their sale ; and the cormpt seed is 
scattered broadcast over the land. These young men formed a dub 
to take the New York Ledger, and it was this publication he alleged 
to me and others, first gave him a disrehsh for the Bible and other 
religious books. Knowing his uncle's aversion to such periodicala, 
he used to steal away into some secret place, and there greedily 
devour the contents of the Ledger. In tact, so fascinated did he 
become with the tales contained in the publication, that he was 
impatient for the period to arrive when the next number should 
come to hand. He esteemed the Ledger more than the Word of 
God, and longed for it more intensely than for his daily bread. ^^ 

* * The effect of this new development in his mental and moral ^J^ 
may easily be surmised. It was impossible that his mind should w 
so absorbed with anything, and not experience some strikingresuits. 
By a natural law the moSl, as well as the physical man, partakes oi 
the character of the aliments on which it subsists, ^^f*^^ 
youth well understand this prindple, and carefully select the booB 
they place in the hands of children. Benevolent men also, some- 
times at a sacrifice, furnish the growing demand for cheap penom- 
cal literature, by publishing tracts, magazines, or newspapOTS ois 
moral or religious character, by truthfiU tales and «asy sketcnej 
gratifying the the taste, and affording an agreeable relaxation oom 
study, without vitiating the mind or endangering the morals oi 

^^'^ith respect to the New York Ledger, it cannot be d^"*^^J 
it contains many excellent articles. Some of these would do ctem 
to our best religious magazines. But herein consists ^** P** 
danger. Were all its papers and paragraphs of a vicioiw ch*r«^^ 
the periodical would he generally shunned; it would raflk "^ j^ 
general category of immoral publications. It would be exci ^^ 
from respectable society, and its circulation would be p^^^^i- 
cumscribed. Now, however, in the United States and HI, yji 
go where you wiU, the universal Ledger is to be met with, 
the frogs of Egypt, it may be seen all over the ^^^^Ja 
houses, and even in the * bed chambenu' The greater part oi «^ 
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number is oooapied with fiction. AttaotiTB wood-ooti meet the 
eye, which are placed at the head of cohumui to illustrate the 
tragical tales which follow. These are the sketches which draw the 
attention of youth and infiame their imagination. The desire for 
this description of reading increases with eyery gratification of it. 
Those only who hare been addicted to novel reading can appreciate 
the full extent of the fascination. Soon the desire becomes a ruling 
passion. Like the dram-drinker or the opium eater, the poor 
victim has no rest till he obtains his fovorite supply, and then he 
finds it afibrds him no real satisfaction ; it but augments his misery. 
He wishes, but on his wishes other vain wishes grow. The novel 
reader is a man of uneasiness and discontent : he possesses a con- 
tinual hankering after some thing, he himself scarcely knows what 
He resorts to his customary fiction, but he lb still unhappy. 

*' Toung Harter read these tales, and he was seized with a desire 
for deeds of daring. He felt himself to be in a new world. Being 
naturally of a lively imagination, and an excitable temperament, 
his mind was filled with a morbid sentimentality, ana a mock 
heroism. He soared in a region of fancy, and breathed an atmos- 
phere of fiction He read of Ihefts, and forgeries, and robberies, 
and murders, — of men who abandoned the ii^uences of home, and 
sought their fortunes in foreign lands. The scenes they passed 
through deeply interested him. Why should he not do some thing 
' to distingmsh himself ? His ardent nature longed for a sphere of 
action He was poor, and he must possess himself of the necessaiy 
means ; he committed a forgery in the name of his uncle, and 
raised money to take him to California. He set out on his journey, 
but squandered the whole before he left his native State. Through 
the forbearance of the undo, and the kindneas of other friends, he 
was admitted back into the neighbourhood, and the difficulty was 
adjusted. Soon after he hired a span of horses at a livery stable, 
and travelled to a distance, with a view to selling them. He was 
overtaken, and the horses were returned. The interposition of 
friends once more saved him ; but partly with a desire to escape the 
scene of his disgrace, and partly with the object of seeldng his 
fortune and gratifying his love of adventure, he made up his mind 
to oome over into Canada. It was arranged that his cousm Morgan 
Doxstater, a son of the above mentioned unde, should accompany 
him i and in May last the two crossed over to a place called Rock- 
port on tlie OsnatoxoB «ikor», ami bmmW iLoiv vom ta. the vicloity of 

Farmersville, County of Leeds. Here ihey obtained employment 
with a farmer; but Harter, having acquired a dislike towards 
Doxstater, conceived the plan of murdering him, and winking his 
body in the Charleston Lake, a few miles distant. The known 
causes of the dislike were so trivial, and the incentives to the bloody 
deed so slight, that many surmises were indulged in, and several 
extravagant stories were put into circulation, as to the connexion of 
the two with other crimes which this was intended to conceal 
Harter and his friends persistently denied all such imputations, with 
the exceptions of the forgery and the theft alrea<fy specified. I 
visited hun in his cell on an average four times a week, during the 
six weeks of his confinement after he received his sentence, and he 
never could account satisfactorily for the crime, or anign any 
adequate motive for it. He said he seemed to be performing some 
heroic deed, whose appalling nature he could not realize, and he 
perpetrated it with a hilarity of spirits and a completeness in the 
execution, which can scarcely be accounted for in so young a person, 
on any principle other than the influence of fiction upon his mind. 
He concluded it would be but to get rid of his cousin, but he never 
thought of abandoning him secretly, and thus leaving him to shift 
for himself, — he thought it would be a great achievement, a fine 
adventure, to dispose of him on the lonebr shores of the romantic 
Charleston Lake, and thrust him beneath the smooth waters ! 

" He shot him through the head as the cousin sat in the boat, and 
this shot not proving fatal — ^for Doxstater was able to sit up after 
the shot, and convene with Harter about the '< accident," as the 
one pretended, and the other supposed it to be — ^he sprang upon 
the shore and seized a club, with which he fractured the skull, andlaid 
his cousin's body lifeless in the water. But I need not detail the 
incidents connected with this tragedy, already familiar to most 
readers. Poor Harter paid a terribk penalty for for his crime, and 
fully acknowledged the justness of the law which demanded his 
execution Suffice it to say here, that by means of the sacred 
Scriptures, religious conversation, and prayer, he was brought to a 
sense of his condition, and gave evidence of a moral change. I 
spent the greater part of the nifht with him before his execution, 
and attended him on the scaffold, and I have little doubt but that 
his contrition was sincere. At lus request I wrote to his mother, 
giving a full account of my visits to >iiTn^ and the particulars of the 
execution ; to which letter I received such an acknowledgment as 
must have elicited sympathy in any breast with the heart-broken 
mother. 

'< The case of Harter teaches an instructive lesson. The young 
should learn from it to avoid the New York Ledger, and novels in 



general But for the influence of these baneful works, so far as 
can be judged by nuui, Edgar E. Harter might have been still living, 
and respected in society. We know not that any other instrumen- 
talities would have been potent enough to destroy those moral safe- 
guards which religion had thrown around him. This paper is 
prepared with the hope that the fate of Harter may prove a warning 
to others. ' Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall' Though 
the instances in which such dreadful results may be traced to 
novel-reading, may be comparatively few, who can estimate the 
amount of mischief, directly and indirectly infficted upon society 
by these publications ! Multitudes have been^ led to enter upon a 
wandering course of life, instability in industrial pursuits, fickleness 
of purpose, and the most wretchedly loose mental habits, are 
dircNstly connected with the practice of perusing fiction. It is fatal 
to piety in every instance, and its effects upon the cause of educa- 
tion are incalculably deleterious. A novel reader can never be a 
successful student Mental discipline, so necessary to the attainment 
of eminence in letters, and so much induced too by a thoroiigh 
course of liteiury training, is impossible where the taste for fiction 
has become formed. 

'' Tet Christian parents have these works on their parlor tables, and 
place them in the hands of their children — ^perhaps to be in the 
fashion — and religious men engaged in the book-trade sell them, 
because there is profit from the sale, and their customers must be 
accommodated ! The moral responsibiliiy of those who manufacture 
and those who vend such trash to feed the intellect of the young 
can not be over estimated. All classes who have abandoned them- 
selves to the practice of perusing these light articles are objects of 
commiseration. The aged as well as the young are the slaves of 
this appetite. By all the considerations of personal happiness here 
and ^ereafter, by the fearful conse(^uences of their example upon 
the rising generation, and by the desire to promote mental culture, 
and disseminate religious injformation throughout the community, 
let all who are tinctured with the evil discard it at onoe and forevwr. 

" Jfon^reoZ, listh March, 1861." 



2. SUGGESTIONS FOR HOUSEHOLD LIBBARIBS. 

Zkoxo ATA lavaral ^''^**»*^Tinrfi oomri***^^ with ^e purchase of books 
for a Household Library, which are worthjr of oonnderatioa. Bveiy 
head of a family, it may be presumed m this period of genml 
intelligence, is desirous to possess for his wife, his children, and for 
himself, a certain number of well-selected books. A book-case is 
in fact an indispensable article of furniture. All have books of 
some kind or other. How shall they be best chosen, and purchased 
to the best advantage ? 

The ordinary condition under which the books in a house are 
brought together, may be described as a chance medley. They are 
selected on no system, and, consequently, "when the immediate 
occasion of their perusal has gone by, have very little valna What 
a different story is told in a glance at the well-constructed book-<]Me 
of a gentleman or lady who has given a httle of the attention to 
the choice of its contents which would be bestowed upon the 
selection of the pattern of a window-curtain or a sofa. Yet books 
are the most temng furniture which can be placed in a room. Eveiy 
visitor of intelligence is immediately irresistibly attracted to the 
perusal of their titloi ; and an opinion is formed at once from them, 
of the taste and cultivation of the family. Pictures and Engravings 
are getting to be j^enerslly appreciated, and, next to a picture on a 
wall, in pomt of mterest and effect, is the book on the centre-table 
or the shelf. How deplorable and chilling a duU coUeotion ! The 
reader ma^ recall the anecdote of Dr. Johnson at the house of the 
eminent virtuoso, Mr. Cambridge. He was there one day in com- 
panY with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and had no sooner, says Boswell, 
made his bow, than he ran eagerly to one side of the room to 
inspect the books on the shelves. << He runs to the books, ^* says 
the artist, << as I do to the pictures." There he was gratified, for 
his host was a man of exquisite tasta How cheeiful and inviting 
the friendly names of good authors and long-established fovorites^ 
reviving a hundred pleasing recollections of past enjoyment as you 
approach them ! A man, says the old proverb, is known by his 
companions. How true is this of the compamons of our better 
hours of ease and retirement, the volumes which we keep at '^Mr^^^ 
the solace and amusement of our cares, the impulses of our nobler 
actions. 

All persons, we have no doubt, would have a choice collection of 
books m preference to ^ comparatively indifferent and valueless one. 
But all have not the ti^^^e or opportunity to make the selection It 
is not an easy thing to make a tasteful gathering of any objects — 
the plants for your garden, the china for your table, the dothes for 
yourself or your children-— in fine, of whatever is thrust before us 
in heaps, the common and worthless of course preponderating. 
There is money enough spent annually in the oountiy upon taatelees 
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suid absolutely offennye tfaxngB, to pnrebaae articles of the fairest 
gusto and value. It is not the cost of the good article which is so 
mudi the difficulty, as the not knowing how to procure it. 



3. THOUGHTS ON BOOKS BY EMINENT AUTHORS. 

Books are a substantial world. — WorcUvoorth. 

They offer to us the intellectual wealth which the observation, 
ezpenenoe, and researches of successive generations have been 
aocumulatuig. — Edwards, 

Books are the voices of the distant and the dead : they make us 
hmts of iike spiritual life of paist ages. — ChcMning, 

Leisure without books is the sepulchre of the living sovd. — Seneea. 

They are among the sweetest luxuries of our world : they doe 
contain a potencie of life in them, to be as active as that soul whose 
progeny they are ; nay, they doe preserve as in a violl the purest 
efficacie and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. A 
good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. — Milton's Areo- 
pagUica. 

4. BOOKS PUBUSHED IN FRANCE. 
A remarkable coincidence in the number of Books published in 
France, during the last two years, is exhibited in the annual return 
of the "B^ographe de la Frcmce." In 1869 the lists show a 
total of 11,905 articles ; in 1860, of 11,802 ; and literary statistios 
are so carefully edUected in France, that there is no doubt of their 
accuracy. 

6. BOOK EXPORTS OF FRANCE IN 1800. 
During last year, the value of the book exports of France 
amounted to more than $2,600,000. 



0. THE ART OF READING. 
In a recent address at the dedication of a school-house, the Horn. 
Edward Eyqftt thus spok« of the art of reading : — " Thove is 
really nothing which we learn in after life, which, philosophically 
conmdewd, is mow important—more wonderful, I will say— than 
the art of leading. I mean that there is no single braneh of know- 
ledge—nay, not all the braiKohes united, which are taug^ at acade- 
mies and colleges— more important, more wonderful, than this as- 
tonishing operation, by which we cast our eyes over a page of white 
paper charged with certain written or printed black marks, and 
straigktway become acquainted with what was done and said on the 
ether side of the Atlantic a month ago ; nay, what was done and 
said in Rome, in Qreece. in Palestine, two or three thousand years 
age « And yet tUs is what we do when we learn to read. Then, 
besides the mero ability to read, which we all acquire at school, 
there is the important faculty ci reading with expression, ^race, 
pe^v«r : in a woi^ with efCect^ which constitutes a most admirable 
MBource for the entertaonment and instruction of ihe fireside, and 
lenders all public occasions and exercises that consist in whole or in 
part reading, vastly more agreeable and impressive. To the art of 
teading, in this acceptation, mole attention ought, in my opinion, 
to he paid in our grammar schools. It is of far greater importance 
to the majoriiy of those educated in our schools, than the art of 
speaking. It nas berai said that no civihaed nation at the present 
diyisiio deficient in agreeable and finished speech as our own j and 
I know no better way m which the defect is to be remedied, than 
bf skilfal training and unremitted practice in reading in oar gnm- 
• gohook."— rXe Schoolmaster. 



7. HBAIiTHFUIi EXERCISE OF READING ALOUD. 

Reading aloud is one of those exercises wUdi combines mental 
and muscular effort, and hence has a doable advantage. It is an 
accomplishment whidh may be cultivated alone — perhaps better 
alone than imder a teacher— for then a naturalness of intonation 
wiU be acquired from instinct rather than art ; the most that is 
t^uiied being HuA tiie person practising should make an efibrt to 
command the mind of the author, and the sense of the subject. 

To read well, a person should not only understand the subject, 
but should hear his own voice, and feel within him that every i^lla- 
^ WW distinctly enunciated, while there is an instinct presiding 
which modulates ;the voice to the number and distance of the hearer. 
Ev«ty public speaker ought to be able to tell whether he in indis- 
tinoti^ neard by the farthest auditor in the room ; if he is not, it is 
frcHU a want of proper judgment and observation. 

Reading aloud perhaps devek>pes the lungs just as singing does, 
if properly pcneformed. The effect is to induce the drawing of a 



long breath every onoe in awhile, oftener and deeper than of reading 
without enunciating. These deep inhalations never fail to develop 
tSie capacity of the lungs in direct proportion to their practice. 

Oommon consumption begins uniformly with imperfect, insuffi- 
cient breathing ; it is the characteristic of Hhe disease that the breath 
becomes shorter and riiorter through weary months, down to the 
dose of life, and whatever counteiacts that short breathing, what- 
ever promotes deeper ini^nrationa, is curative to that extent, inevi- 
tably and under all circumstances. Let anv person make the 
experiment by reading this page aloud, and in less than three 
minutes the instinct of a long brestii wiU show itself. This reading 
aloud develops a weak voice, and makes it sonorous. It has great 
efficiency, also, in mi^dng tne tones clear and distinct, freeing them 
from that aunoyinff hoarseness which the unaccustomed reader exhi- 
bits before he has gone over half a page, when he has to stop and 
hem, and clear away, to the confusion of himself as much as that of 
thesubiect 

This loud reading, when properly done, has a great agency in 
inducing vocal power, on t&d same principle that all muscles are 
strengthened by exercise, those of the voice-making organs beine no 
exception to the general rule. Hence, in many cases, absolute 
silence diminishes the vocal power, just as the protracted non-use of 
the arm of the Hindoo devotee at length paralyzes it forever. The 
g^enenJ plan, in appropriate oases^ is to read aloud in a conversa- 
tional tone, thrice a day, for a nmrate or two, or three at a time, 
increasing a minute every oflter day, imtil half an hour is thus 
R>ent at a time, thrice a day, which is to be continued until the 
desired object is accomphsheoL Managed thus, there is safety and 
efficiency as a uniform result« 

As a means, then, of health, of averting consumption, of being 
universal and entertaining in any companv, as a means of showing 
the quality of the mind, let reading aloud be considered an aocom- 
nlidmient far more indispensable than that of smattering French, 
lisping Italian, or srowling Dutch, or dancing cotillions, ^Jlopades, 
polkas, and quadrifies. — HcsU^s Journal of Health. 



a RXJIiBS FOR READING. 
Read much, but not too many works. For what piiT7>oso, with 
wlwl m^ut, do we read f We read, not for the sake of reading, 
but we read to the end that we may think. Reading is valuaime 
only as it mav supply to us the materials which the mind elaborates. 
As it is not the largest quantity of any kind of food taken into the 
stomach that conduces to health, "HSut such quantity of such a kind 
as can be digested ; so it is not the greatest complement of any kind 
of information that improves the mmd, but su<m a quantity of such 
a kind as determines the intellect to most vigorous enei^. The 
only profitable kind of reading is that in which we are con^)eIled to 
think intensely ; whereas the reading which serves only to dissipate 
and divert our Noughts, is either positively hurtful or useful only 
as an occasional relsoation from severe excortion. But the amount 
of vigorous thinking usually in the inverse ratio of multifarious 
reading is agreeable ; but as a habit it is in ite way as destructive to 
the mental, as dram drinldng is to the bod^y health. '^ Our age," 
says Herder " is the reading age," and adds, " it would have been 
better, in my opinion for the world and for science, if, instead of 
the multitude of books which now overlay us, we possessed but a 
few works, good and sterling, and which few would be more diligently 
and profoundly studied. "-%r WUliam HamtUorw. 



1. MEDICAL OPINION ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
TBACHINO PHYSIOLOGY AND THE LAWS OF 

HEALTH IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Our opinion having been re^uestedas to the advantage of making 
the EkmentB of Human Physiology, or a general knowledge of the 
Laws of Health, a part of the education of youth, we, the under- 
mined, have no hesitation in giving it strongly in the afiirmative. 
We are satisfied that much of the sickness from whidi the working- 
elasses at present suffer might be avoided ; and we know tiiat the 
best-directed efforts to benefit them by medical treatment are often 
greatly impeded, and sometimes entirely frustrated, by their ignor- 
ance and their ned|ect of the conditions upon which health neces- 
sarily depends. We are, therefore, of opimon, that it would greatly 
tend to prevent sickness, sad to promote soundness of body and 
mind, were the Elements of Physiology, in its application to the 
preservation of healtii, made a part of general education : and we 
are convinced that such instruction may be rendered most interest- 
ing to the young, and may be communicated to them with the 
utmost facility and proprietor in the ordinary schools, by properly 
insiruoted acboohnMtenk 
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Thonutt AddiBon, H.D., Senior Fhynokn, and Leotaior on t|ie 

PiBcti4se of Phpic, Guy'i Homtnl, inx 
James Aldenon, MJ)., F.B£., Faflow, Cnmtor, and lAiinleian 

Leefcuxer to the Rojal OolWa of Plmiaiana. 
J. Monoreiff Anwtt, M.D., RB.8., Member of tba Coonoil and 

of the Court of Examinenof the Bqyil OoUegeof Swaeona. 
Ned Ainott, M.D., F.R.8., Phyneiaa flxtnundinacjr to the 

Queen, Member of the Senate of the Univanity of London. 
Benjamin Guy Babington, BID., F.B.S., Pk^aiaian to Goy'a 

HospitaJ, <S»s. 
X Graham Balfour, M.D., Surgeon, ULayel Um^ A^him. 
WiUiam fialy, M.D., Leotarer en Fombm Medieina at St. Bar* 

thoiomew'0 Hoapital, ibc. 
Ardiibald Billiug, M.D., F.R.a, Member of the Senate, and 

Kriimin i er m Medioiiia, Univen^f ai London, te 
Gelding Bird, M.D., F.R.S., I^o&eor of Materia Medina, and 

Aflaiatant PhysioMa to Qvf% Hwital, te. 
Francifl Boott> M.I>., ManJber el^ Oaonoa of UniTewLty OoL- 



^Vr?^?^',,^-^-®' ProfeMor of Anatomy and PhyKology at 

King's Oolk^e, te. 
B^hard ftog^t, M.D., F.B.a, Phimieian Bxtiaoidinaiy to the 

Queen, Oonaultkig Phgwdan to GwKa Hoapilal, te. 
Sir Benjamin a Brodie, fiwt., D.O.L., F.R.8., SeigaenftSur* 

geon to the Queen, Surgeon to H. R. H. Pxinoe Albert, ilra 
iMse Budd, M.D., F.11.&, PMmofr of Medidne at King^s 

Oollesd, and Phyaieian to King's Oeilege Hoaoital. 
Sir William BumeM, M.D., K.O.B. and £!cJH., r.R.S., 

DuBeotor-Genaral of Nairal Hng^iVifrf and Flaeta. 
Geofge BurrowB, M.l>., P-B^aTSiysidan to St. BarthohHuenr'B 

Hospital, Ac 
Wm. B. CarpOTter, MD., P.BA, Bxaminerin Plmbkgy, te., 

Umvenuty of London, Protesor of Forensic Memene ai Uai- 

venadty College. 
James Copland, M.D., F.R.S., Pieiidant of the Royal Medical 

and ChiruEgioal Society. 

John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., Inepectoi-General of Army Hospitals. 

William Parr, M.D., of Registrar-General's Office: 

Robert Ferguson, M.D., PhytlCian Accoucheur to the Queen, Ac. 

William Ferguson, F.R.S., Professor of Surgery at KingVCol- 

lege Surgeon m Ordinary to H. R. H. Prince AlbOT?lsc 
Jo^ torbes, ILD D C.L., F.R.S., Phgnoian in Oidinaty to 

r,V^ Household, Plomdain BxtBaoxdinavy to H.RJH. Prince 

Albert, ^. 

^H ' ^i^^^'' F.R.S., Lecturer on Physiology ai St. Thomases 

William Aiigustus Guy, M.B., Plmieian to King's CoUegaHoa- 

pital, Professor of Fcmnsio Medseine at King's OoBege. 
C«Mar H. Hawkins, Preeidant of Royal Cofiege of Suigeons, 

Surgeon to St. Geo.ge'sHosiwW,^^ ** ^ 

Francis Hawkins, M.p., R^gistmr of Royal College of PhyiiciBaa, 

and PhvHLcian to Middlesex Hospital. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D., Member of tho Senate of the Um^weity 

of London '^ 

Joseph Hodgson, F.RS., Member oi OouneU of Royal Oo&ege 

of Surgwns, S^caminer in 8«rgerjr in Univennty of London. 
Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D., F.R.S^, Phywaan in Ordinary to 

the Queen and H. R. H. Prinoe Albert 
Wmiam Jenner, M. D., Profevor of PMhologioal AnatomF at 

Umvenrity Collega 
^'^^JoaeB, M.A, M.D., F.R.S., PhyasiaA to Si Geone^s 

xLofl^ital. ^ 

Fiancas Kieman, F.R.S., Member of Senato, and Ilzaminer in 

.^atomv and Physiology, University of London. 
P. M. lAtham, MD., Physician Sxtraordinary to the Qneen. 
William lAwrenoe, F.R^., Surgeon Brtraordinaiy to the Queen. 

and Kyaminer R<mi Cdlege of SorgeoiH. 
Chiles Locock, M.D., First PhyiieMn Aooonobenr to the Queen, 

Thcanasafoyo, F.R.a, PbjHoiaato'tkeSt Bfarjdebone Infirmary. 
Richard Owen, F.R.S., Huaterian Frolenor of PhynQk»r tol^ 

Royal College of Sni^ns,4h& 
Janaes Pag«t, F.R.S., Assistant Sorgeon and Leetumr en Phyai. 

<rfogy at St Bariholonew^B Hc^tal, Ac. 
JcAnA^n Paris, M.D., F.R.a, President of the Reyal C£^- 

lege of PhysMSians. 

^^'u^^'^^^P'^F'ih^ •* <3Knioal Medidne, Umimity 
College, Phynoum to DniTenity Coikge Hosnital, Ao. 

Richard P«tridge,Profa^ 
CoUege, Surgeon to King's Gblkge HenritaL di 

G. Owen B«* M.D., F^RS., Aaaistant Ph^idali and Lecturer 
on Mateoft Medka at Qiq^ HM|dM. 



Richard Quain^ F.R.S., Surgeon to UniTersiiy College BoqpitaL 

Edward Eigby, M.D., Examiner in Midwifery to tCd Uniyersity 
of London. « 

P. M. Rqget, M.J>., F.R.S., Member of Senato of UniTeoiity 
of Loiij£n, author of '' Bridgewater Treatiae on Physiology,'* 4m. 

H. S. Roots, M. J>., Consulting Physician to St. Thonu7s Eos- 
pitaL 

John Scott, M.D., Examining Physician to East India Coinpanjr. 

Edward James Seymouiv M. A., M.D., F.E.S., formerly Physi- 
cian to St. Greonre's Hospital 

William Sharpey, M.D., F.R.S.. Professor of Physiology, Uni- 
versily College, Examiner in Physiology, University of Xjondon. 

*lUexander Shaw, Suigoon and Lecturer on Surgery to Middlesex: 
Hospital 

Andrew Smith, MD., Director-General Army Medical Depart- 
ment. 

T. Southwood Smith, M.D., Physician to London Fever Hospi- 
tal, and Member of General Board of Health. 

F. H. Southey, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Gresham Profesaor of 
Medicine. 

Edward Stanley, F.R.S., Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's HcMuitaL 

R. Bently Todd^ M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology at iBung'a 
College, Physician to Sling's College HoepitaL 

Benjamm Travers, F.R.S., Surgeon ExtEaordinaiy to the Queen, 
and Surgeon in Ordinary to H. R. H. Prince Albert 

Akx. Tweedie, M.D., FJtS., Phjrsician to London Fever Ho^- 
tiU, Examiner in Medicine to University of London, Ac 

W. H. Wallshe, M.D., Professor of Medicine at University Col- 
lege, «nd Physician to University Colle^ Hospital 

Thomas Watson, M.D., Consulting Physiciaa to King's Cdlege 
Hoqpital. 

CharleeWest, M.D., Physician, Accoucheur^ and Lecturer on 
Midwifery at St. Bartholomew's HoepitaL 

C. J. B. Williams,, M.D., F.R.S., lato Profmor of Medicine at 
Univerfdty College, andPhysician at University CoUeiffe HcnqpitaL 

James Arthur Wikon, M.D., Senior Physician to St GreoigB'a 
Hoepstel. 

Sir James dacke, Bart., M. A^ M.D., F.R.S., Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Quipeii, and to tt. R. H. Pxince Albert, Ac 

<< Unfortunately it ii a kind of knowledge little understood, 
ravely even thought of. by either teachers or parents ; and yet it is 
the most importEmt knowledge which th€iy can possess. In iny 
(»inion, no teadievs of any daas should be considered competent for 
thenr duties till they have given proof of possessing a geneeal 
knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body, nad 
of the laws of heali^"^€i& JamxsClaek, JBort, Phyiician to the 
Queen, 

'^ The standard of medical knowledge and medical practice will 
be raised in proportion to ti^e diflusion of physiological knowledge 
among the general public. I look, therefore, to the increase of a 
general knowledge of Physiology ^and of Hygiene, which is implied) 
as one of the greatest benefits which will accrue through sdenoe to 
the temporal interests of mankind. Every form of Quackery and 
imposture in medicine will, in this way only, be discouraged : it is, 
in great part, on this ground-~^n the ground of the future benefit 
to 3ie people through the dissemiiuObion of a true perception of the 
ground-work of Practical Medicine — that I have laboured for many 
years to promote physiological knowledge among students in thiji 
University, holding whatever rank, and destined for whatever 
occupation." — ^Db. AcuLin), Begius Frofeaeor of Medioine at the 
VniversUy of (kcford. — The Schofjl and the Teacher, 



2. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE OH THE CARE OF THE 

SICK. 

Miw Nightingale has published a book in England, entitled 
*< Notes on Nunung : What it Is and What it is Not." It is for 
sale to public libraries. We make the following extracts : 

It is an ever recurring wonder to see educated people, who call 
themselves, nvrses, acting thus. They vary their own (Ejects, thwr 
own employments, many times a day; and while nursing (!) Moma 
bed»ridden soifterer they let him lie there staring at a deaa wall, 
without any change of object to enable him to vary his tiK>ughts ; 
and it never even occurs to them at least to move his bed, so that 
he can look out of the window. No, the bed is to be always left 
in the darkest, dullest, remotest part of the room. 

I think it a very common error among the well to tiiink that 
*^with a little more self-control" the aide: might, if they choose 
''diamiss painful thoughts" which ^'a^^pravate their disease," 4&c. 
Believe me, almost any sick person who behaves decently weU, 
exeittises more self-control every moment of his day than you will 
ever know till you are sick youxself . Almost every step that crosses . 
hia room ia painful to him ; almost every thought that crosses his 
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brain is painfol to him ; and if he can speak withofut being Bavage, 
and look without being nnpleaflanty he is ezeroisinff self-control 

Suppose you have been up all night, and instead of being allowed 
to have your cup of tea, you were to be told that you ought to 
^'exercise self -control," what would you say? Now, the nerves of 
the sick are always in the state that yours are in after you have been 
up all night. 

Never to allow a patient to be waked intentionally or acddently, 
is a aine qua non of all good nursing. If he is roused out of lus 
first sleep, he is almost certain to have no more sleep. It is a curi- 
oos but quite intelligible fact, that if a patient is waked after a few 
hours' instead of a few minutes' sleep, he is much more likely to 
sleep again. Because pedn, like irritability of brain, perpetuafSs 
and intensifies itself. If you have gained a respite of either in 
sleep you have gained more than the mere respite. Both the pro- 
bability of recurrence and of the same intensity will be diminished ; 
whereas both will be terribly increased for want of sleep. This is 
the reason why sleep is so all-important. This is the reason why a 
patient waked up in the early part of his sleep loses not only his 
sleep, but his power to slSep. A healthy person who allows himself 
to sleep during the day will lose his sleep at night. But it is exactly 
the reverse with the sick generally : the more they sleep, the better 
ihey will be able to sleep. 

I have often been surprised at the thoughtlessness (resulting in 
omelty quite unintentional) of friends or of doctors^ who will hold 
a long conversation just in the room or passage adjoming the room 
of the patient, who is either every moment expecting tiiem to come 
in, or who has jus^ seen them, and knows wey are talking about 
him. If he is an amiable patient, he will try to occupy his attention 
elsewhere and not to listen — and this makes matters worse — ^f or the 
•tnin upon his attention and the effort he makes are so great that 
it is well if he is not worse for hours after. If it is a whispered 
conversation in the same room, then it is absolutely cruel ; for it is 
impossible that the patient's attention should not be involuntarily 
fftiidned to hear. Walking on tip-toe, doing anything in the roam 
very slowly, are injurious for exactly the same reasons. 

A firm, light, quick step, a steady, quick huid are the desiderata ; 
not the slow, lingering, shuflSing foot, the timid, uncertain touch. 
Slowness is not gentleness, though it Is often mistaken for such ; 

Suiokness, lightness, and gentleness are quite compatible. Again, 
\ friends and doctors did but watch, as nurses can and should watch, 
the features sharpening, the eyes growing almost wild, of fever 
patients who are listening for the entrance from the corridor of the 
persons whose voices they are hearing there, these would 
never run the risk again of creatine such expectations, or irritation 
of mind. Such unnecessary noise has undoubtedly induced or 
aggravated delirium in many cases. I have known such — ^in one 
case death ensued. 

It is but fair to say that this death was attributed to fright. It 
was the result of a long whispered conversation, within sight of 
the patient, about an impending operation ; but any one, who has 
known the more than stoicism, uie cheerful coldness with which the 
certainty of any operation will be accepted by any patient, capable 
of bearing an operation at all, if it is properly commumcated to 
him, will hesitate to believe that it was mere fear which produced, 
as was averred, the fatal result in this instance. It was rather the 
imcertainty, the strained expectation as to what was to be decided 
upon. 

I need hardly say that the other common cause, namely, for a 
doctor or friend to leave the patient and communicate his opinion 
on the result of his visit to the friends just outside the patient's 
door, or in the adjoining room, after the visit, but within hearing 
or knowledge of the patient — ^is, if possible, worst of alL 

It is, I tMnk, alarming, pect:diarly at this time, when the female 
ink-bottles are perpetually impressing upon us '' woman's " particular 
worth and general miasionariea," to see that the dress of women is 
daily more and more imfitting them for any ** mission" or useful- 
ness at all. It is equally imfitted for all poetic and all domestic 
purposes. A man is now a more handy and far less objectionable 
being in a sick room tahn a woman. Compelled by her dress, 
every woman now either shuffles or waddles — only a man can cross 
the noor of a sick room without shaking it. What is become of 
woman's light step ? — ^the firm, light, quick step we have been 
asking for? 



From a recent lecture on health and longevity, by Mr. E. T. 
Robbins, we make a few extracts : 

jyr. Carpenter had ascertained that air containing five or six per 
cent of carbonic add gas would produce immediate death, and that 
less than one-half that quantity would soon prove fatal Now, if 
effects are proportioned to their causes, and if an atmosphere 
impregnated with five per cent. — or one-twentieth part of its volume 
—of carbonic add, wiU thus produce death in a fow minutes, what 



must be the probable effect of breathing, for twenty or forty yean, 
even the much minuter propcniions wIik^ must be present in every 
inhabited room where were is not a constant ingress and egress of 
air ? It must lower the standard of health and shorten the duration 
of life. But not onljr is the air in a dose room thus constantly 
being impregnated with carbonic add gas to the amount of about 
28 cubic inches per minute for each adult man occupying suoh room, 
but there is also, according to the beet authorities, constantly being 
disduurged by the hmgs and poree of the skin, an equal amount, by 
weight— that is, about S or Si pounds in twenty-foiur hours— of 
effete, decaying animal substance, in the form of insensible vapor, 
which we often see condensed in drops upon the windows of crowded 
rooms and ndlroad cars. Those drops, if collected and evaporated, 
leave a thick putrid mass of animal matter. The breathing of tbs 
exhalations is believed to be quite as effident in producing disease 
as carbonic acid itsdf . 

A most remarkable and convincing illustration of the effects of the 
quality of the air we breal^ upon health, is to be found in the 
experience of the armies of England and France during the late 
Russian war. England, out of the total force of 93,)I59 men 
engaged in the campaign in the Crimea, lost 33.646, of which 
number only 2,668 were killed in action, and 1,761 oied of woundsL 
while no less than 16.298 died of disease at the seat of war, ana 
about 13^000 were sent home on account of sickness, many of whom, 
no doubt, afterwards died. To every one taken to the hospitals on 
account of wounds, twelve were taken there on account of disease. 
The chief destroyer was typhus fever. The great mortality in the 
En^liidi army was during the early period of the war. Aiter the 
sanitary commissionerB arrived and commenced their operations by 
securing greater ventilation, the dckness was stayed, and finallv 
disappeared. The great panacea was fresh air. In the French 
army, where no sanitary rerorms were introduced, the great mortality 
continued and increased, thus showing dearly that the changes made 
by the sanitary commisdoners in the English army were the sole 
causes of the decrease of mortality where they labored. 

After presenting statements in regard to itie crowding of sohod 
and lecture rooms, ndhoad cars, dec., Mr. Bobbins said wat by due 
attention to sewerage and ventilation, the mortality of this dij 
would bo docrwuMMl by hiuidreds every year. 



3. AIB NECESSARY FOR LIFE AITD HEALTH. 

No fact is better understood than that of the neoeadty of air for 
securing life and growth to crojps ; but the functions of the atmos- 
phere, and all the advantages arising directly from its influences, are 
not so well comprehended. 

The face of Nature is continually giving off exo^mentary matters, 
which are taken up in the atmospneric ocean and carried from place 
to place ; the falling of dews and rains abstracts these from the air 
and returns them to the earth for re-assimilation. During a drouth 
the moisture parted with from the soil pervades the atmosphere, 
wMdi, in circulating through well and deeply disintegrated soils, is 
brought in contact with pa^des colder than itself, and not only 
deposits moisture upon their surfoces, but this moisture ia folly 
charged with those volatile matters which act as an exdtant, enabling 
water to dissolve the inorganic portions of the soiL In Winter the 
water occupying the immediate surface becomes frozen, thereby 
destroying thousands of insects ; when thawed in early spring, it 
has the capacity of recdving many times its volume of sudi gases 
as are given off by decayed vegetation, and carrying them into the 
roots 01 new organisms for re-appropriatioiui. The motion of the 
atmosphere above the surface of the earth not only takes away 
excessive heats from plants, but as it passes over the leaves and 
other tumuli, it causes partial vacuum in the capillary tubes of eedi 
plant, thus securing the devation of moisture received by the ^^^^ 
It is the medium by which the farina fecundi of plants is carried 
from place to place, and when trees and plants are swayed by its 
motion, it renders each in degree a Hungarian pump, and every 
capillary tube acting as a distinct pump band for the elevation of 
fluids from the soil into the body of the tree, where the endoamose 
action detains them. By this infinite mode of analysis, theprimanes 
and proximates necessary to build up certain portions of the plant 
are supplied, permitting other matters in solution to pass on and in 
turn depodt themselves where needed. The refractory force of the 
atmosphere prevents the sun's rays from being destructive of plant 
life. It is the vehide of the organic excretia, as well as of wate^ 
and while the surface of eveiy particle of soil to the depth at whion 
the atmosphere can circulate, is covered with moisture by its preseno^ 
it furnishes to these particles the necessary gases for secunng vM 
chemical changes as will gradually convert &e inorganic and inert 
portions into suitable palnilum for plant growth. 

We need not explain its exosmose action, for every leaf g^Jj^ 
evidence of the importance of this fosotioD. To animals it is «tiU 
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more important than to plants. By respiration oxygen is supplied 
to the blood ; indeed, no function of the animal economy can por- 
f ect itself without the presence and sustenance of atmospheric air. 
Sven when dilated, as at great elevations, still the animal respires 
the larger bulk to get the same amotmt of oxygesL and the very 
atmoBphere, that in its dilated condition abstracts the heat at the 
mountain tops and creates their caps of snow, when descended to 
their base is compreased in figure, and gives out as present heat, 
that which was before Utent, thus increasing the verdure of the 
valley. None of nature's laws could be exhibited without the 
intermediate office performed by the atmosphere. The very life- 
principle would be inert without it; men, animals, and plants, 
would cease to exist, and the universe itself wotdd become a chaotic 
mass of death and darknesB. 



4 THE TONGUE A HEALTH INDICATOR. 

A white fur on the tongue attends simple fever and inflammation. 
Yellowness of the tongue attends a derangement of the liver, and 
ia common to bilious and lyphus fevers. A tonffoe vividly red on 
the tip and e^Oy or down me centre, or over tiie whole surface, 
attends the ionamation of the mucous membrane of the stomach or 
bowels. A white velvet tongue attends mental diseases. A tongue 
red at th6 tips, becoming brown, dry, and glazed, attends typhus 
state. The description of symptoms might be extended indefinitely 
taking in aU the propensities and obliquities of mental and moral 
condition. The tongue is a most expressive as well as unruly mem- 
ber. — Scientific A mericam. 



5. USEFUL MEDICAL HINTS. 

We find the following remarks (by the editor) in the Cindnnatus, 
a scientific and agricultural journal published at Cincinnati, Ohio : — 

'* If a person swallows any poison whatever, or has fallen into 
any convulsions from having overloaded the stomach, an instanta- 
neoiiB remedy is a teaspoonfnl of common salt and as much ground 
mustard, stirred rapidly in a teacup of water, warm or cold, and 
swallowed instantly. It is scarce down before it begins to come up, 
bringing with it the contents of the stomach ; and lest there be any 
remnant of p<Hflon, hcoraver smaU, let tha white of an egg, or a 
teacup full of strong coffee be swallowed as soon as the stomach is 
quiet ; because these nullify many virulent poisons. In cases of 
scalding or burning the body, immersing the i)art in cold water gives 
entire relief, as instantaneously as the ii|^tnuig. Meanwhile, get 
some common diy flour, and apply it an mch or two thick on the 
injured part the moment it emerges from the water, and keep 
sprinkling on the flour through anything Uke a pepper-box cover, 
so as to put it on evenly. Do nothing else ; drink nothing but 
water ; eat nothing till improvement commences, except some dry 
bread softened in very wesJc tea of some kind. Cures of frightful 
burnings have been performed ia this wa^, as wonderful as the^ are 
painless. We once saved the life of an mfant who had been mad- 
vertently drugged with laudanum, which was fast sinking into the 
sleep which has no waking, by giving it strong coffee, cleared with 
the white of an egg — a teaspoonful eveiy five minutes — ^until it 
ceased to become drowsy. 

6. ERRORS ABOUT SLEEP. 
Dr. Hall, in his "Journal of Health," says ; — "One of the very 
worst economics of time is that filched from necessary sleep. Mul- 
titudes of business men in large cities count it as a saving of time 
if they can make a journey of a hundred or two miles at night by 
steam-boat or railway. It is a ruinous mistake . It never fails to be 
followed by a want of general well-feeling for several days after, if, 
indeed, the man does not return home actually sick, or so near it as 
to be unfit for all attention to lus business. The first great recipe 
for soimd, connected, and refreshing sleep, Ib physioJ exercise. 
We caution parents particularly not to allow their children to be 
waked up of mornings ; let nature wake them up. But have a care 
that they go to bed at an early hour, and let it be earlier and earlier, 
xmtil it is found that they wake up of themselvesln full time to dress for 
breakfast. Being waJced up earlier, and allowed to engage in 
difficult or any studies late, and just before retiring, has given many 
a beautifnl and promising child brain fever, or determined ordinaiy 
ailments to the production of water on the brain." 



7. VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS TO PROMOTE HEALTH. 
Never go to bed with cold or damp feet. In going into a colder 
air, keep the mouth resolutely closed, that, by compelling the air 
to pass drcuitdufily through the nose and head, it may become 
warmed before it reaches l£e lungs, and thus prevent those shocks 
and sudden dulls, which frequently end in pleurisy, pneumonia and 
other serious fonns of disease. Never sleep with the head in the 



draught of an open door or window. Let more cover be on the 
lower limbs thui on the body. Have an extra covering within easy 
reach in case of a sudden and great change of weather during the 
night Never stand still a moment out of doors, espedaUy at 
street comers, after having walked even a short distance. Never 
ride near the open window of a vehicle for a single half minute, 
especially if it has been preceded by a walk ; valuable lives have 
thus been lost, or good health permanently destroyed. Never put 
on a new boot or shoe in the beginning of a walk. 



8. THE FATAL OPERATION OF COLD. 

A person frozen to death dies of apoplexy. The heart is arrested 
and paralysed, and no longer supplies the brain with arterial blood. 
Noris^the blood thrown with sufficient force to the extremities. 
It accumulates, therefore, in the large vessels proceeding immedi- 
ately from the main spring, and there is no ingress for the blood 
returning from the brain. The large sinews, therefore, become 
overgorged, and apoplexy then follows. When the cold has not 
'been severe enough to destroy life entirely, it mutilates the extrem- 
ities, and mortification ensues from a want of circulation. The 
Lascars, who arrive in England from India in the winter season, are 
very prone to this effect of a climate so much colder than their 
native one — as the records of the London hospitals abundantly prove. 



9. LITTLE CHILDREN'S DRESSES. 

A dirtinguiahed physician, who died many years since in the city 
of Paris, made this statement : — " I believe that during the twenty- 
six years I have practised my profession in this city, twenty thous- 
and children have been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice to the 
absurd custom of exposing them to the weather with their arms 
naked." 

I have often thought if a mother were anxious to show the soft 
white skin of her baby, and would cut a round hole in the little 
thing's dress, just over the heart, and then cany it about for obser- 
vation by the company, it would do very little harm . But to expose 
the baby's arms, membsrs so far removed from the heart, and with 
wttoh feeble eiroulAtion At beet, ia » meet pemicioufl practice. Put 
the bulb of a thermometer in a baby's mouth ; tiie mercury rises 
to 99 degrees. Now carry the same bulb to its little hand ; if the 
arm be bare and the evening cool, the mercury will sink to 40 
degrees. Of course all the blood which flows through these arms 
and hands must fall from 20 to 40 degrees below the temperatinre of 
the heart. Need I say that when these cold currents of blood flow 
back into the ohest, the child's general vitality must be more or less 
compromised ? And need I add that we ought not to be surprised 
at tiie frequently recurring affections of the lun^, throat, and 
stomach. I have seen more than one child with habitual cough and 
hoarseness, or choking with mucus, entirely and permanentiy 
relieved by simply keeping its arms and hands warm. Every observ- 
ing and progressive physician has daily opportunities to witness the 
same simple cure. — LewW **New (rymnasHcs,'* 



10. VIRTUE AND HEALTH FROM EIGHT TO SIXTEEN. 

Lord Shaftesbury recently stated, in a public meeting in London, 
that from personal observation he had ascertained, that of the adult 
male crimmals of that city, nearly all had fallen into a course of 
crime between the ages of eig^t and sixteen years ; and that if a 
young man lived an honest life up to twenty years of age, there 
were forty-nine chances in his favour and one against him, as to an 
honorable life thereafter. 

Thus it is in the physical world. Half of all who are bom, die 
under twenty years of age, while four-fifths of all who reach that 
age, and die before another * score,' owe their death to causes of 
duiesse which were originated in their * teens.' On a careful 
inquiry, it will be ascertained that in nearly all cases, the causes of 
moral and premature physical death, are pretty much one and the 
same, and are laid between the ages of * eight and sixteen years.' 
This IB fact of startling import to fathers and mothers, and shows 
a fearful responsibility. Certainly a parent should secure and re- 
tain, and exercise absolute control over the child until sixteen ; it can 
not be a difficult matter to do this, except in very rare cases, and if 
that control is not wisely and efficiently exercised, it must be the 
parent's fault ; it is owing to parental neglect or remissness. Hence 
the real soiurce of ninety-eight per cent, of the crime of a country 
such as England or the United States, lies at the door of the parents. 
It is a fearful reflection ; we throw it before the minds of the fathers 
and mothers of oxa land, and there leave it, to be thought of in wis- 
dom, remarking only as to the early seed of bodily disease, tiiat they 
are nearly in every case sown between sim-down and bed-time, in 
absence from the family circles, in the supply of spending money 
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never earned by the spender, opening the doon of oonfectionaiies 
and aoda-fotintainB. of beer and tobaooo, and wine, of the circus, 
the negro minstrel, the restaurant and the dance ; then follow the 
Sunday ezcimdons, the Sunday drive, with easy transition to the 
company of those whose ways lead down to the gates of social, 
physical and moral ruin, from 'eight to sixteen!' in tiiiese few 
years are the destinies of children faiSl ! in forty-nine cases out of 
fifty ; fixed by the parent ! Let every father and every mother, 
solemnly vow, *By God's help, PU fix my darling's destiny for good 
by making home more attractive than the street.' — HalPa Journal, 



11. PHYSICAL TRAINIKG IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

We see that the Superintendent of the Boston schools recommends 
the general adoption of gymnastic ea^rcise. It seems to us that 
there is no movement of the day of greater importance to the 
seholar individually, or which is destined to have a greater influence 
upon the weU-being of the oountiy, than this of the systematic physi> 
Ofu trailing of children. For success in life, vigorous health is of far 
greater importance than high intellectual culture. Energy is what 
ruks the world. Take two boys, equal in every respect, box one of 
them up in a school from morning till night, and from year to year, 
cultivating his mind at the expense of his body, till his nerves have 
outttrownnis muscles, and ms brain has outgrown his stomach ; 
while the other boy receives a fair but equal development of mind 
and body — and what is the result in the two cases? The scholar 
graduates perhana with the hi^est honors, but he leaves college a 
feeble and complaining invslid ; intellectual and refined, he *>>rinlrM 
with nervous sensitiveness from the rude shocks of tiielMkttle of life. 
The result is, that he is thrust in a comer, or trampled under foot 
in tiie race. On the other hand, the man who comes forth upon his 
career in possession of a vigorous constitution, has the badcbone, 
the nerve, the energy, that enable him to win the great battie that 
every human life is. His days are filled with healthful and happy 
activity, his slumbers are sweet at night, his cheerfulness the natural 
eftct of good digestion, makes his presence a pleasure to all who 
know him; he becomes the father of healthy offlipring, and 
fills his home with meny voices ; in short, fulfils all the purposes of 
his being, and leads a prosperous, happy, useful and succestful life. 

But we have conceded too much in gelding the palm of intellec- 
tual superiori^ to the scholar whose brain is overstuffed . John 
Wrippie once asked Daniel Webster, to what he attributed his 
marvellous power of masterini; complicated and difficidt questions ; 
Webster replied that he attributed it to his habit of never using his 
brain when it was in the least degree fatigued. The great &ct that 
the time during which the human brain can continue its action is 
limitecL is one of the utmost importance, but it seems^ have been 
generally ignored by those who nave had the management of our 
schools. A school commissioner, with leather lungs and a cast iron 
head, may inslBt that a child who has been boxed up six hours in 
school shall spend the next four hours in study, but it is impossible 
to develope tne child's intellect in this way. The laws of nature 
are inexorable. By dint of great painful labor, the child may suc- 
ceed in repeating a lot of words, like a parrot, but with the power 
of its brain all exhausted, it is out of the question for it to really 
master and comprehend its lessons. The efieot of the q^stem is to 
enfeeble the intellect even more than the body. We never see a 
little girl staggering home under a load of books or knitting, her 
brow over them at seven or eight o'clock in the evening, without 
wondeniig that our citiaens do not arm themselves at once witii 
carving knives, pokers, dubs or any weapons at hand and chase out 
the managers of our common schools, as they would wild boMts, 
thai were devouring their children. Indeed, they are worse than 
wild beasts, for those destroy only the body, but these fiends con- 
sume both body and mi!nd of the helpless umooents who ftJl into their 
dtttohes. We hail the intvsduction of physical training into our 
cosamon schools as being calculated to make the Americans the 
finest race of men, phyii^y, that the world has ever seen ; but we 
vaine it more as an important step in carrying to a still lugher point 
the unparalleled intellectual cultivation of our people. 



MoTHBE AND Child. — The greatest painters who have ever 

lived have tried to paint the beauty of that simple thing, a mother 
with her babe — and have failed. One of them, Kaffiftelle by 
name, to whom God gave the spirit of beauty in a measure in 
which he never gave it perhaps to any other man, tried again and 
again, for years, painting over and over that simple subject — ^the 
mother and her babe— «na could not satisfy himself. Each of his 
pi9tures is most beautiful— each in a different way ; and yet none of 
them is penrfect. There is more beauty in that simple every-day 
sig^ than he or any other man could express by his pencil and his 
colours. And yet it is a sight which we see every day. 
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TORONTO: APJtIL, 1861. 

V Psrtiat in oormpondeooe witb the Edncatloiial DepartiMiit wiUjdMMqaato 
the mmmber and daU of wogr preTioui loiten to whiok they maj kaveoooailoa to 
rafer, at it ia aztramaly diffloult ft>r tha Department to keep trace of iaolated oaaes 
where lo man^ letters are reeaiTed (nearly 1,000 par month) on ▼arioua aabjeota. 



CHIEF SUPEBINTENDENrS OFFICIAL REPLIES. 

fOonMiMiadyFMi Aa ^Anacny ^VMiMf*.) 

Local Sttperintendenfs VmtaHon itf SchooU^ — ^IC is not only 
the right but Ae duty 6f the Loeal SuperinlMdetit, in yisitii^ 
a school, to examine it in any way he may think proper, and to 
ask ({Qestioni at «ny time and in any wtty he may j«idge best. 
It is his duty to atMeertain the ttate of the ichooU in every 
particular, which he cannot do, unless he can employ any means 
he thinks proper to test the knowledge of the pupils, and mode 
of answeriog, ftc. He is supreme in the School while inqpectiiig 
it, and dan afsk questions lmn«elf, <ir request the teacher to do to, 
or do both, which is the true method of examining a School. 
It is quite absurd to suppose, that when the work 6f the master 
is under examination, he himself should say who should do it, 
and how it should be done ; or that he should deem his rights 
and dignity invaded, when a County i^f&eer cobomb to peifom 
his legal duties in inspecting the Scho6l. 

2. Local Superintendents difer as to the thoroughness and 
methods of their eiiamniations; «fid Itt to ihte eoftfttfsy ot gsnrtl^ 
ness of theit manners ; but they must hav^ discretionary power 
to perform their duties, and for whieh Atj are responsible, as 
well as the Teacher is f6r th^ ditehtiirge of his diities. 

Fowen and JDutiiM cf Boards of PwbUe Jmtruetion. — ^A 
County Board of Public Instructioh appoints the time and finot 
of its own meetings. The Secretary wiH, of course, call the 
meetings, as may be deterinined by the Board and difected by 
the Chairman. 

2. The County Board appoints its own Chairman and Secretary. 
The County Board inclndes no others^ as members, than the 
Trustees of the Gtammar Sehod^ or Grammsr School^ end die 
Loeal Superintendents. 

3. The County Board also directs the mode of Examinations, 
and selects £x»miners, if it thinks proper; but the Board should, 
of course, prepare, or ckuse to be prepared, a series of queations, 
a copy of which should be given to each Teacher, and be answered 
by him in writing; HM the c o m p etft i l iv^ attldxniMnits of the 
different Teachers cannot be ascertained, and consequently they 
cannot be justly classified, unless th^ State questieiis be given to 
each candidate and the same time allbwed to each td prepare hia 
answers. 

4. Asa help to Covnty Boanb in this most importaat, and 
chief part of their duty, I have ditaAed to be printed ahd sent 
to each County Board a copy of the questions which are pro- 
posed and used each yei»r for the examination and dassiieation 
of the Teachers in the Normal School. Most Coutity Boards 
have the questions confidentially printed and distributed among 
the Teachers on the day of ezaminstiDn, aUowing a certua time 
for the preparation of the answers on each subject. 
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5. It waa intended to give a third daaa certificate to a Teacher 
for no more than one school, and that only on the special applica- 
tion of Trnateea from their inability to anpport a teacher of higher 
qualifications^ and from the children in their section not requiring 
one. (See School Manual fbr 1861, page 145.) In every 
principal town last year, I called the attention of Metnbers of 
County Boards to the frequent, if not common departure from 
the Instructions given at the time the li|w was first circulated, 
as to making third class certificates as much a matter of course 
as first or second dass certificates, instead of making them the 
exception. In the original instructionB, the rule was laid down 
— ^that first class certificates should extend over Counties, second 
dmm certificates limited to Townships, and third class to single 

sections. (For Form of Teacher's Certificate, see School 

Manual.) 

6. It is a great wrong to compel persons to pay rates for the 
support of a Commmon School, and then not be able to get a 
Common School edutetion in that School, and it is an abuse and 
perversion of their office ibr Trustees to employ a Teacher who 
cannot teach all the children of school age in their section the 
subjects of a Common School education. 

Power of Trustees to establish School Libraries, — ^The 
Trustees have the same authority to establish and provide for 
a Library as they have to erect or repair the School House, 
or select and provide for a Teacher. They are the elected 
Representatives of the people for all those purposes, the same as 
Members of Parliament are elected for Legislative purposes. 



ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS FOR THIS JOURNAL. 

As already intimated in this Journal for October, 1858, we 
continue to devote a portion of the Journal to such original 
communications on general educational topics as may be ad- 
dressed to the Editor. All controversial or disputatious sub- 
jects will, of course, be excluded, as has been our practice since 
the first publication of the Journal ; but within that limitation, 
papers containing the practical experience of teachers, or em- 
bodying valuable suggestions for the improvement of the 
schools in their management and discipUne, will be readily in* 
serted. Anonymous letters will receive no attention whatever. 

INFLUENCE OF PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. 
We desire to draw the especial attention of our readers to the 
letters contsining two sad illustrations of the nature of this 
kind of influence, which will be found on pages 49-51. 



SAMPLE OF EDUCATION IN OUR COMMON SHOOLS. 

A parent, who desires to place his daughter in the Normal 
School, speaks, in a letter, of her education as obtained in a 
Comikion Sehool, as follows:— ''She has made considerable 
progress in learning^ considering the opportunities afforded her. 
She is very good in Arithmetic, having been already through 
Sangsten^s book; is pretty proficient in Grammar; and hais 
made good progress in Ancient and Modem History, Philo- 
sophy, Geography, and Astronomy. She has passed through 
Mensuration, and is very good in Algebra, having been more 
than once through Dav%a\ and is now passing through Colenso^s : 
and, I may add, understands very well the Six Books of Euclid, 
especially the first four. My daughter has never attended any 
sdiool but a Common School, which speaks volumes in favour 
of the System." 



IV. p^xyvM Ml f^KRMttdd #SlMlltlni* 



L ARGUMENTS FOR FREE SOHOOLS. 

fWe oommend the following very Scmsble remarks, which we 
take from the printed school report of thd dtf of Mempnis, to such 
as oppose all efforts to have our public Bcnools supported by a 
proper^ tax, and thus made ffts to aSL^Ei>.] 

We occssionBlly meet intcdligefcit men in our own city, who 
senously question tile justice and expediency .of those laws which 
impose' a tax upoh the pioperty of one man to educate the children 
of another. No man presumes to doubt the policy of that system 
of taxation which is essential for the administtation of the criminal 
justice of the country, and which keeps in employmeat a police 
force to guard the life and property of the citizen in the broad light 
of day, and through the still watches of the mAt. And yet, is not 
the p^cy, which tiirough the oolttervstive influences of education 
anticipates %rA presents crime, wiser and more economical than the 
one which waits for its commission, neglects and discards the moral 
forces of society, and tiien incurs an enormous annual outlay by 
resorting to tiie terrors of the code and the penitentiary for its 
jnmwAmen^ and correction ) Is it not better to build school-houses 
in every ward of our dty, and place there sentmels of truth and 
knowledge, who, by eat%, constant, imd wholesome discipUne, will 
prepare tiie minds of our youth foi^ the useful and honorable em- 
ployments of life, and rouse fheir natures to generous and heroie 
seuHWcrifioe in the race of virtuous conduct, than to station a 
policeman in every nook and alley, and adorn omr squares with 
nouses of reform 2uid>!ne specimens of prison architecture ? Our 
school teachers will constitute a moral police stronger than all the 
mynniiMis of the law. We are nol bo romantic as to suppose that 
education will altogether arrest the march of crime, but tiiat it will 
be greatly diminisbed, as the moral and intellectual tone of the 
community is raised, no longer admits of question among the mort 
enlightelied teaofaars aod tsgiskriiors. In this connection, we will 
introduce a brief extract frcm a recent school report of the Board 
of Education at Chicago : 

*'*• In 1847, 1,U2 persons wetfe convicted of crime in tike several 
Qountiea of the State of New York. 0£ these only six were report- 
ed aa well ediicaled, and only twenty*two as having received a 
commdn school edueaticvL In 1S48, 1,345 persons were returned 
as criminals in the snine State. Of these, ten were reported as 
havin£^ a good education, and only twenty-three as having received 
ti» advantages of common soiiools. For nine consecutive years, 
in the same State, from 1840 to 1849, indnnve, 27,949 persons 
were returned as having been oonvtoted of crime ; and of these, 
1S)8 were <<well educated ;" one-half of the remainder could only 
read and write ; and the baHance, 13,112, were entirely destitute of 
any education whatever. The same is true of other States, and the 
history of eriumials, wherever found, presents the same dark picture 
for our consideration.''* 

It is not our desire to enter upon the broad and beaten field of 
argument upon this question. 6ut we know that insidious efforts 
have been made^ and wiU eonthrne to be made, to break down tiie 
free school system ; and it bdhooves everv firiend of that system to 
have a constant and vigilant eye to its stability and support. Free 
sdiools With us have become a daily necessity, and, in spite of 
oooasioiHLl damor, are dee^y int e fwcv e n wfth the hopes and sym- 
pathies of a large portion of the community. Thousands of 
children are educated from year to year in these schools, which, 
but for them, would perhaps receive no education at all. Let us 
suppose these children as mere beings thrown annually upon society 
wTtaout a single idea derived diiedty from a book or a newspaper, 
and many of these without the advantages of home discipline, and 
that too in a popuhtr representative government Can it be tiie 
interest and poMey of our dtisens to enoountge such a condition of 
things, and to deny the boon of knowledge to so large a number of 
those growing up in our midst ? 

In reading over some of the New Toric school reports, we Utely 
met with a speech of the Hon. Wm. W. Campbell, Judge of the 
Superior Court, delivered on the occasion of an inauguration of a 
school buildingHn one of the wards of the city, from which we give 
the following extract:—- 

*^ In a country like ours the cause of education is of vital interest. 
The ipirit of our institutions makes every man a ruler. Questions 
afifectmg government, and individuals, and oamsKunitisB are brought 
direotiy before him for his decision. In the eatercase of his power 
as a freeman, in the use of his elective fianehise, he dimoses of 
numerous questions ; overturns one party and sets up another, and 
thus aids in directing and eontrolHng the march of events. He 

laths Toronto Jiril StrlSSO^ on pais 
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beoomes thus ftll-powexful for good or for eviL He may not wield 
the Bword, but ne wields the gj^ter power — the power which 
directs and govema the sword. The ballot which he holds in hiB 
hand falls it is said — 

"AiitiU 
Ah snow flakei fldl upon tbe lod ; 
But executes » ft-eenuui's will 
As lightning does the will of God." 

<^ How important that he should be educated. How necessaxy 
that he should be familiar with the history, the policy, and the 
interests of his country. The child must be educated so that the 
republic suffer no harm from the ignorance of the citisen. The 
property of him who has no children to educate is taken for the 
education of the children upon the same principle that it is taken 
for the support of government and to sustiedn the administration of 
justice. It is for l£e benefit of the Oommonwealih, as it is used 
to render life and liberty, as well as projperty itself, more secure. 
This I understand to be a great and oardmal principle of American 
progress. How far it is consistent with this great principle to 
doUie with equal power great masses of ignorant men who have 
grown up to manhood without educaidon and without experience in 
liberal institutions, must be considered at other times and in other 
places. We are here to rejoice in the education of the children of 
the country. May the time arrive, and that speedily, when evexy 
man and women in the whole land shall at least be able to read and 
write. May we always remember that the power of a country 
grows and strengthens with the growth and eduovtion of the people. " 



2. NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 

Boorates, at an extreme age, learned to play on musical instru- 
mentSb 

Cato.. at eighty years of age, thought proper to leam the (keek 
language. 

Plutarch, when between seventy and eighty, commenced the study 
of Xatin. 

Boccaccio was thirty-five years of age when he commenced the 
study of polite literature, yet he became one of the great masters of 
the Tuscan dialect, Dante and Petrarch beiog the o&er two. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sciences in his youth, but com- 
menced the study of them when he was between fiftjr and sixty 
years of age. After this he became a most learned antiquarian and 
lawyer. 

Colbert, the fomous French minister, at sixty years of age, re- 
turned to his Latin and law studies. 

Ludovico, at the age of one hundred and fifteen, wrote the 
memoirs of his own times ; a singular exertion, noticed by Voltaire, 
who was himself one of the most remarkable instances of the pro- 
gress of age in new studies. 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Virgil, was unacquainted 
with Latin and Greek till he was past the a^ of fifty. 

Franldin did not commence his philosophical pursuits till he had 
reached his fiftieth year. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he began the study of 
law so late, answered that he indeed began it late, but he should, 
therefore, master it the sooner. 

Dryden, in his sixth-eighth year, commenced the translation of 
the Iliad, and his most pleasing productions were written in his old 
age. 

Chaucer wrote his Canterbury Tales when sixty years of age. 

John Wickliffe acquired his great reputation after he was fifty 
years of age, 

Thomas Hobbes wrote the most important of his works between 
the ages of sixty and ninety. 

Alexander Von Humboldt, Washington Irving, Sir William 
Hamilton, Macaulay, Lord Brougham, Cousin and Carlyle, are 
illustrious examples of thorough students in old age. 



3. THE SCHOOL VALUE OF ** GOOD MORNING." 

** Mother mayn't I go to school with Abby to day ?* asked a bright 
eyed, wide awake little boy, as his sister was preparing for school" 

" Why, you are not old enough to go to school," rephed the moth- 
er, " what would the teacher do with you, if you were not stiller 
than you are at home sometimes?" 

<* I don't believe she'd punish me, mother, for she said good morn- 
ing to me when she passed us, and I don't believe but she wants me 
to come to school I wiJtl sU stUl mother, try me this once and see 
it 1 don't If I am naughty, I won't ask you to let me ^ again." 

Would it notbe worth while, teachers, to say good morning or some 
pleasant word to every child we meet if it would influence them to 
form as good resolves as little Willie 1 And who knows the influence 



a single word or look may have upon a child, even long after it ia 
forgotten by the one who bestowed it? 

'^ I hated the first teacher I had," exclaimed a young lady," ^* he 
alwavs looked so sour." 

Wno does not relish pleasant and encouraging words, or looks, 
better than sour onesi '^I wished that a teacher would look aa 
smilingly upon the scholars, as she did upon me," said a visitor. 

Smiles are better than frowns, my friencL and a pleasant " Grood 
morning" is worth more than an averted look. Try it. — ^M. A. B . 



4. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF BOYS. 

Some one has said, '^ Boys, did you ever think that the great 
world, with all its wealth and woe, with all its mines and mountaina, 
its oceans, seas, and rivers, with all its shipping, its steamboats, 
railroads and magnetic telegraphs, with all its millions of men, and 
all the science and prosress of age, wiU soon be given over to tlie 
hands of the boys of the present age— boys like you, assembled in 
school rooms, or playing without them on both sides of the Atl^ii- 
tic 7" Believe it, and look abroad upon your inheritance, and get 
ready to enter upon its possession. The kings, presidents, gover- 
nors, statesmen, philosophers, ministers, teachers, men of the future 
are all boys, whose feet like yours, cannot reach to the floor, when 
seated on the benches upon which they are learning to master the 
monosyllables of their respective languages, ^ys, be wiitlring 
ready to act well your part. Become good scholars. Read only 
what is instructive. Spend no time with novels. Study scienoe 
and government, and the history of the world. Study agriculture 
and mechanism. Become as nearly as possible perfect in the 
oocupati<m you may choose. Leam prudence and self-control 
Have dedaion of character. Take the Bible for your guide. Be- 
come familiar with its teachings, and observe them. Seek wisdom 
and prosperity from your heavenly father. As you grow in stature, 
in bodily strength and in yeiurs, grow in piety, in intelligence, in 
caution, in activity, and charity. Airoire to be men of the noblest 
character. Resolve to be useful, and we trust you will be happy. 
Cherish the feeling that you were bom to receive good and to do 
good. Be manly in spirit and in act 



V. §ia0rittr<tiat Mtttht». 



No. IL— HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF 
KENT. 

The Africa brings us intelligence of the death, on the 16th March, 
of the Duchess of Kent, the mother of the Qaeen of England. 
For a long time the late Duchess had been afflicted with a cancer, 
which was the immediate cause of her death. Since the accession 
of her daughter to the throne of England she had remained a resi- 
dent either at Windsor Castle with the Queen or at Frogmore, a 
mansion of her own, a mile or two distant from the castle, whither 
the Queen went almost daily to visit her. 

The late Duchess had attained a venerable age. She was a prin- 
cess of tiie house of Saalfeld-Coburg, was bom on the 17tn of 
August, 1786, and was baptized under the name of Marie Louise 
Victoria. She was, at an early age, married to Prince Henry of 
Leininge, who dying, left her a blooming young widow in 1814. A 
year or so later she attracted the attention of Edward Duke of 
Kent, the fourth son of (George III., and was married to him in 
London on the 11th of July, 1818. But the married life of the 
new Dudiess was but short ; for in less than two years the Duke of 
Kent died ; and she was again a widow with one child — ^fthe Pnnoesa 
(now Queen) Yictoria. At that time the accession of this Uttle 
child to the British throne seemed but a remote contingency. 
George ILL outlived his son, the Prince of Wales, while George 
IV. and William IV., his other sons, who reigned after him, both 
died without issue ; thus, the issue of the next brother, the 
deceased Duke of Kent, became heir to the British throne. As 
soon as this contingency gradually resolved itself into a probability, 
and then a certainty, me Ducness of Kent devoted her time 
fitting her daughter for the high station she was called upon to 
occupy. A firm and consistent Protestant, she taught the young 
Princess a veneration for that religion as expressed in the church oi 
England. Mental and personal accomplishments were carefully 
attended to, as well as physical requirements. The daughter throve 
under such judicious treatment, and the mother had the satisfaction 
of attending the coronation and the marriage of her duld, of seeing 
her the mother of a large family, and of knowing that her throne 
was built upon the hearts of loving subjects. 

The life of the Duchess of Kent, quiet and unostentatious^ was 
so identiod with that of the present Queen that there is little to say 
of her otherwise. Her death will place in mourning most of the 
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j TfrigniTig funilies of Europe, while at the TSngliwh court there can 
I be little doubt that the official trappings of woe will this time 
represent — what they seldom do in court circles — ^the honest and 
unaffected grief of the wearers. It may be added that this is the 
first aeriona bereavement Queen Victoria has ever experienced Her 
father died before she was old enough to know him, and she has 
never lost a child An only duld hmelf , she never nad a brother 
or Boater to lose or mourn for, and thus the present bereavement 
mnat be peculiarly afflicting to her. 



No. 12.— REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS OF COLUMBUS. 

It ia stated from HaTana that the remains of Christopher Colnm- 
boiy the discoverer of the New World, are again to be removed to 
a new and splendid cemetery^ soQn> to be opened near that city. 
They are to be deposited in a sdver urn, on which will be inscribed 
In letters of gold tiie most remarkable events of his great enterprise. 
A bronse statue is to be erected over them, representing the sreat 
diwoverer in the attitude of revealing the grand mission of his 
wonderfullife. 

Columbus died Ascension day, the 20th of May, 1506» in about 
the 70th year of his age. His obsequies were celebrated with great 
pomp at V alladolid, and his body deposited in the Convent of San 
nanciaco. Thence, nine years after, in the year 1510, it was re- 
moved to the Carthusian Monastery of SeTille,^here was likewise 
deposited the bod^ of his son Diego. Twentjr years after, in the 
year 1539, the bodies of both the admiral and his son were removed, 
with appropriate pomp and ceremonies, to the New World he had 
diaooveied, and interred in the principal chapel of San Domingo, 
Hiapaniola. There they remained undisturbed for the period ox 
860 years. 

In the year 1805, however, at the close of the war between 
France and Spain, all the Spanish possessions in the island of 
Hispaniola were ceded to France, whereupon a request was pre- 
ferred to the French Governor to have the remains of Columbus 
removed to Cuba. The request was granted, and on the 20th day 
of December. 18(15, the vault in the catljedral of San Domingo was 
tor the first tunc u> naarly two hundred years opened ** Within," 
says the record of the evenly *' were found the fragments of a loadea 
coffin, a number of bones, and a quantity of mould, evidently the 
remaina of a human body. These wore carefully collected and put 
into a case of gilded lead, about half an ell in length and breadth, 
and a third in height^ secured by an iron lock, the key of which 
was delivered to the Archbishop. The case was enclosed in a coffin, 
covered with black velvet, and ornamented with lace and fringe of 
gold." 

After appropriate funeral ceremonies, the body was taken on 
board the ship San Lorenzo and taken to Havana, where it arrived 
on the 15th of January, 1806. It was received in the most solemn 
manner, with all the honor given to a sovereign. '^ On arriving at 
the mole, the remains were met by the Governor of the Island, 
accompanied by his generals and military staff. The coffin was then 
conveyed between Sles of soldiery which lined the streets to the 
obelisk, in the Place d'Armes, where it was received in a hearse 
prepared for the purpose. Here the remains were formally de- 
uvered to the Governor and Captain General of the Island, the key 
given up to him, the coffin opened and examined, and the safe 
transportation of its contents authenticated" 

The ceremony concluded, the solemn rites of the dead were per- 
formed by the Archbishop, and the remains of the great discoverer 
were again deposited in the wall on the right side of the grand altar 
of the Cathedral of Havana, where they have ever since remained, 
the object of reverence to all visitors of the island. — Boston Tra- 
vUUr, 



No. 13.— MILLER'S MONUMENT. 

On a very conspicuous and beautiful green hill that overlooks the 
town of Cromarty, stands the Gaelic Chapel of the Established 
Church. At the east end of the chapel, and about thirty yardi 
dutant from it, Hugh Miller's monument has been erected. !U is a 
massive column of freestone about 54 feet high, on which has been 
placed a statue, 10 feet high, of the great Geologist. The face is 
towards the east. He is standing bare-headed, with his plaid thrown 
over his shoulder. On his right side is a pile of books, seven in 
number, while he is holding another book in his hand, resting on 
the others. These no doubt refer to the number of works that he 
has pubUshed. In his left hand he is holding a specimen of stone 
winch he is intensely examining. It is said to be a good likeness. 
It IB rather a singular circumstance that when a monument was 
proposed to be erected to the memory of the devoted Dr. Thompson, 
who sunk in the Crimea, Hugh Miller pointed out the spot ; ana 
that the spot ia the very <me in which hia own monument now stooda. 



The doctor^s monument was erected at Forf es instead of his native 
town of Cromarty. The inscription is as follows: — *^ In memory of 
Hugh Miller, and in commemoration of his Genius and Literary 
and Scientific Eminence. This monument was erected by hu 
countiymexL Bom at Cromarty, 10th Oct., 1802, died 24th Bee., 
1856." The cottage where Hugh Miller was bom is in sifht of his 
monument. His mother is still living in it, but has been bedridden 
for a length of time. She could never be persuaded to leave it to 
go to a letter dwelling place. 



VI. ^iHttlVMMUi. 



1. "GIVE us YOUR BLESSING, MOTHER." 

Give us your blessiog, Mother ! 

We duldren round your knee, — 
Oh kind and noble Mother, 

Whose voice is melody, — 
You've rear'd our goodly number 

Witii fostering, mithful care, 
And smiled to see us bravely stand 

In order firm and fair. 

You have been generous to us, 

And cheer'd our early hours. 
When o*er the smooth green pxmiriea 

All car^peted with flowers. 
Our childish feet went gambolling, 

Uncertain where to list, « 

While ^apire and roof-tree rose Uke dreams 

Of Araby the blest' 

You taught us gracious lessons 

In youth's ddightful mom. 
How to revere the great and good. 

And all injustice scom ; — 
The arts of mdustrv to prize. 

Hold patriot wieKiom dear, 
And dwell at unity and paaoa 

In God's most holy fear. 

Our oldest ones remember 

A strange, eclipsing doud, 
That wrapp'd your fortunes deep and long 

In chill, portentous shroud. 
But then, in beaming splendor 

Burst lorth a gorgeous day. 
To li^rht you on your upward ooune 

With culminating ray. 

We've been a happy circle, 

Aa lustrums roU'd along. 
And striplings sprang to manhood. 

And cradled ones grew strong ; 
While knowledge like a river broad. 

Flowed out from zone to aone. 
And still our welfare was your pride. 

Your honors were our own. 

But now, a weight is pressing 

Into our bosom's core. 
Making the heart beat heavily 

That leap'd so light before. 
Mother ! you'd quell the anguish, 

Had you the power, we know ; 
You'd bear our burdens for us 

If Heaven had willed it so. 

We have a secret sorrow, 

It darkeneth to despair. 
We look into your eyes and see 

The same drear shadow there. 
Oh, once more fold us closely 

AU to your bosom free : 
Give us your blessing. Mother, 

We children round your knee. 



2. THE TWO GIFTS. 



A bov with earnest eyes knelt at his mother's knee. She stroked 
the gold of his yellow hair, and bade Gk>d bless her boy. He grew 
in years and strength ; and one day in his boyish dreamings, were 
appeared to bun two spirits^ each cmering to lum a gift Botii gifia 
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w«re attrmctiTe, vet he could chooie but one. Ozie was a pearL 
which, at first ought seem of little value^ but ^e more you looked 
at it, the brighter it grew, until you saw it was the peadl of great 
price,— the love of God. The other was a yellow gem of most 
goodk^ seeming, buming with. a fervent radiance, and was the love 
of gold. 

Years passed away; springs were succeeded by summers, and 
summers passed into cold autumns and cold winters. And sb the 
years came and went, all the time the boy's heart was hMUy with 
him. He was now a bold-browed youth with flashing eyes, but 
their fire was dimmed for a time, for his mother faded, and, at 
length withered away. Birds seoag, and shadows danced, and the 
silvery water-bells tinkled in the streams, and dandehons spangled 
the green turf upon his mother's grave, and the youth's heart was 
softened. The mildly beaming pearl seemed lovelier in his eyes^ for 
his mother's voice had blessed it He would have taken it to his 
heart, but the spirit of the other love was dose beside his ear. 
Wilt thou choose that, and with it {>overfy and contempt among 
thy lellow men l Look I this shall bring thee happineas, for it rules 
mankind. It shall bring thee power and lumor with its riches. It 
shall fiU thy cofiers, so that men shall caU thee honourable. It 
shall make for thee ready servitors^ for thou shait Miy to this one 
' Go,' and to that one ^ Come,' and all shall do thy bidding. It 
shall bring thee all that satisfi^ for it shaJl bring thee homage from 
thy fellow men. 

And then in the boy's ears sounded his mother's words, ^ Fear 
God rather than man.' ' Seek fint tbe kingdom of God.' 

The boy became a man, yet begun to pass unheeded among men, 
for he had not gold. His proud spirit could not brook the world's 
neglect. The pearl was ollered him again. Would he choose that 
and walk obscurely, or the other, and be rich and honored for his 
crown of gold 1 

He forgot his mother's words, he forgot the all-seeing eye, he 
forgot the yearning tenderness of Him who became poor that we, 
through his poverty, might be made riich. He forgot all, and he 
took to his heart the other love ! and so subtle was its nature, that, 
unconsciously to him, it supplanted all other afifection ! The desire 
for gold, that he might command the homage of men, burned deep 
in his heart. It corroded and consumed the memories of his early 
life ; and the long grass sodden with rain, over his mother's grave, 
wept the only tears which were now shed there. 

The earnest, tender light had faded from his eyes — they were now 
cold and hard ; and instead of the open glance which had been their 
wont, they had now a repellant suspicious gaae. His form was 
bent, too, and the brow funrowed and knit wiUi care. In the worn 
repulsive man, you scarcely recQgniaed the frank and noble youth ; 
for those powers which might have given him a high place in the 
intellectual world were prostituted to the base, sordid use of money- 
getting. His heart was caoiker-eaten. 

But he gained his ends. Gold freely, lavishly, flowed into his 
money-chests, and men — ^low-minded — bowed, but they reverenced 
him not ! When those who had early loved hjm died, he Uved 
unloving and unloved. For he had lost aU generous impulses, and 
he was now only a miser. Other men had treaaores in tiie household, 
he had none but in his drawers and cheats and bags. Other men 
had treasures in friends ; he had no friends, aaod no treasures in any 
human heiCrt. Other men had treasures in heaven ; he had laid up 
none there, but hoarded them ail on earth. He was offered the 
Pearl of Great Price, but refused it. He was 4^u»d the Love of 
Gold, and accepted it. He chose for what he should live, and lived 
fur it And then he miserably died ! The first spirit came to his 
bedside and wept ; the other came also and mocked. ' What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul V 



little boy. Both of tiMee pictures^ the angel and damaa at 
same soul, now hang side by side in a Tuscan gallery. 



3. TRANSFORMING POWER OF VICE. 

Yow. have heard the story of the Italian artist, who, meeting with 
a child of exquisite beauty, wished to preserve its features for fear 
he should never see such loveliness again. So he painted the 
charming face upon canvas, and hung it upon the walls of his studio. 
In his sombre hours that sweet, gentle coimtenance was like an 
angel of light to him. Its presence filled his soul with the purest 
aspirations. '' If I ever find," he said, ^^ a periect contrast to this 
beauteous face, I will paint that also, and hang them side by side, — 
an ideal of heaven and heU." Years passed. At length, in a 
distant land, he saw in a prison the most hideous object he ever 
gazed upon — a fierce, haggard fiend, with glaring eyes, and cheeks 
deeply turrowed with lust and crime. The artist remembered his 
vow, and immediately painted a picture of this loathsome form, to 
hang beside the picture of the lovely boy. The contrast was perfect. 
Hia dream was realized. The two poles of the moral universe were 
before him. What was the surprise of this artist, on inquiry into 
thehiatoyof this hmid wreti^ tofindthat he waaoaoettiatkTdly 



4. A BEAUTIFUL FAITH. 
'^ Beautiful, exceedingly," is the burial of children among 
Mexioaas. Nt> dark prooesBion or gloomy looks mark the pai 
to the grave; but dreMed in ita holiday attixe^ and garianded 
bright, fresh flowers, the little sleeper is borne to ita lost Gkid 
songs^ and joyful bells are rung ; lightly as to a festival, the gay groizp 
goes its way. The child is not dead, they say, but going home. '* 
The Mexican mother, who has househokL treausures laid away in the 
campo savUa — ^God's sacred field — ^breathes a sweet faith, only heard 
elsewhere in the poeffs utterance. Ask her how many children ble^ 
her houses and she will answer ; <' Five ; two here, and three yoik- 
der." So, despite death and the grave, it ia yet an nnbcoken home- 
hold, and the simple mother ever Iwes in the thought. 



5. THE INDELIBLE NATURE OF INFLUENCB. 

If a wafer be laid on a surface of polished metal, whic^ is thm 
breathed iiq^n, and il when the moisture of the breath haa evap- 
oraited, the wafer be shaken off, we shall find that the vrhole polished 
surface is not aa it was before, although our senaos can detect no 
difference ; for if we breathe again upon it the surface will be moot 
everywhere except on the spot previously sheltered by the wafer, 
which wiU now appear as a spectral image on the surface. Again 
and again we breathe, and the moisture evaporates, but still tbe 
aceptnd wafer reappears. This experiment succeeds after a lapse 
of many months, if the metal be carefuUy put aside where its 
surface cannot be disturbed. If a sheet of paper on which a key 
has been laid be exposed for some minutes to the sunshine, and then 
instantaneously viewed in the dark, the key being removed, a 
fading spectre of the key will be visible. Let this paper foe put 
aside for manjr months where nothing can disturb it, and then in 
darVnew be laid on a a plate of hot metal — ^the spectre of the key 
win atfain appear. In tike caae of bodies more highly phosphores- 
cent &an paper, the spectres of many different objects which m&y 
have been laid on it in succession will, an unarming, emerge In their 
proper order. This is equally true of our bodies and onr minds. 
We are involved in tihe universal metamorphosis. Notiiing leaves 
UB wholly as it found us. Every man we meet, every book we read, 
every picture or landscape we see, every word or tone we hear, 
mingles with our being and modifies it. J^ere are cases on record 
of ignorant women, in states of insanity, uttering Greek and 
Hebrew phrases, which in past years they have heard their masters 
utter, without, of course, comprehending them. These tones had 
long been forgotten ; the traces were so faint that, under ordinary 
ccmditions, they were invisible ; but these traces were there, and in 
the intense light of cerebral excitement they started into prominence, 
just as the c^ectral image of the kev started into sight on the 
application of neat. It is thus with all the influences to which we 
are subjected— ComAi/i Magazine, 



6. WHAT IS THE PALMETTO ? 

The South CaroHnians have adopted the Pahnetto ka the emblem 
of their State. The Palmetto is defined as a cabbage tree. It 
attains a height of forty or fifty feet, and is the tallest of our palms. 
The summit is crowned with a tuft of leav^ varying in length and 
breadth from one to five feet, which gives it a majestic appearance. 
— ^Flowers, small, greenish, and disposed in kmg dusters. F'ruit 
about as large as a pea, inesculent. Wood of no value, except for 
the construction of wharves. In short, it is as nearly worthless as 
a tree can well be. Its height, its '* majesty," and flaunting pride, 
have probably commended it to the favor of the chivalry. 



7. ORIGIN OF ENGLISH LAW. 

The circumstances of society, the designs of rulers, and a variety 
of retigiouB ayatems have created different codes of laws whose pro- 
visions have been somodified from time to time, and so interc h anged, 
that it is not always easy to trace the channels through which par- 
ticular legal forms or prindf^es have come down to hb. 

Druid laws, from a remote and imknown antiquity, prevailed in 
Britain until about fifty years after Christ, when in the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, Rooian laws were established over that part 
which was held by the Romans, whose jurisdiction was gradually 
extended during the next thirly years, until in the reign of V espasian 
they governed cdU Britain, which became a Roman province. For 
three hundred and fifty years England was subject to that magnificent 
body of laws which, during a long period of development and 
prosperity, the RoiDaiu had boocKivea from other nationi^ or had 
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established, to define and protect individual rights. The jnrispra- 
dence tinder it consisted in the application of general isrindples to 
the controversies which are submitted to iudicuil examination, and 
not in a comparison of individual cases. Its principles were mainly 
deduced from the etenrnl and immutable laws of justice. Orimnally 
codified in the twelve tables, it was cultivated by Scaveola^ UaUus, 
Rufus, Offilius, Tubero, Labeo, Sabintis, Longiniis, Attilicmus, and 
a long line of distinguished jurists, of whose decisions a new digest 
waA prepared by Salvius Julianus, in the time of the Emperor 
Adrian, and then began the golden age of the Roman civil law. 
This lasted for a hundred years, and comprised most of the great 
Roman law writers of whom Gains, Papinian Paulus, Ulpian, and 
Modestinus deserve especial notice. When the Romans settled in 
Britain they carried with them their Jura and InstUuta — their laws 
and customs — but ihey doubtless borrowed from the Druid laws 
whatever seemed peculiarly adapted to the circumstances of the 
people of Britain. When in the fifth century the savage Gkrmanic 
hordes pressed fiercely upon Rome, she, to meet the crisis, eoncen- 
trated her strength at home and abandoned her exterior possessions 
to their fate. Britain for twenty years was a prey to the incursions 
of the Picts and Scots, and though the Roman law, by its justice 
and reason commended itself to the sense of the people, yet in a 
state of anarchy and disorder, its satiiority declined. 

About the time that Britain was abandoned (A. D. 420) the 
wild Borgundian Vandals^ having been converted to Qhristianity, 
adopted the Roman laws, and their example was followed by other 
barbarian tribes, one of which, called the Saxons (in A. D. 449), 
passed over to Britain, ostensibly to deliver tiie Britains from their 
enemies, and began a career of conquest, doubtless taking with 
tkem the Roman laws, modified by their Germanic customs. After 
one hundred and fifty years, they had conquered the greater part 
of Britain, and formed the Saxon Heptarchy, and in A. P. 828 the 
Saxon H^tarchy was reduced to a moniuxshy, under Egbert the 
Great. 

The ancient Britons under Arthur, and other native princes, 
attempted to stem the tide of foreign conquest, but were unable to 
drive it back. Of course Romame-^Saxon laws governed nearly all 
Britain, but in cases not prescribed by these laws, the old Braid or 
Ronuwk law waa often, naoogniaed, just as always bqkob portion of 
the laws and customs of vanquished nations are adc^ted by tbeir 
conquerors. 

Two hundred and seventy-eight years before the time of Egbert 
the Great, the whole body of Roman civil law had been once more 
oodified by the great Eastern Roman Emperor Justinian ; and it is 
reasonable to suf^poae that this had an effeefc upon those in Bntaln, 
who had learned the Roman law from original sources, as well as 
upon those who had become familiar with it throujg^ Saxon author* 
ity. During the two hundred years of Saxon monarchy, subiequent 
to the reign of Egbert, the Danes made fierce incursions into 
Britain, where they finally established themselves about the time 
that Edward the Confessor oolleoted and reduced all the different 
systems that obtained in England to one common law. Then fol- 
lowed the Norman invasion, when William the Conqueror adopted 
the laws of the country, and afterwards introduced And mingled 
with them Danish, Mercian and West Saxon laws. Springing from 
these sources, yet flowing mainly in two distinct streams, legal science 
in England has been steadily advancing under l^e Hantagenet, 
Lancaster, York, Tudor, Stuart, and Bnmswiok reigning famflies. 
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L rTALY A FIRST CLASS POWER. 

The application of Spain, backed by Napoleon, to beadmitted as 
a member of that close corporation Imown as the fisst class pownns 
of Europe, was, as our readers are awace, unanccessful. Another 
nation is now standing at the door and ready to apply in still louder 
tones for admission. Victor Emmanuel has accepted the crown of 
the kingdom of Italy, which thus includes the entire peninsula, 
except a small district round Rome and the province of Venetia. 
It mil now be worth while to bestow a ^anee at the new kingdom, 
its extent, population, sesouroes and inanstry. 

\The original Sardinian States, mvMis Savoy and Nice, contain 
about 23,100 square miles, with a population of jprobably foiu: 
millions and a quarter. The last census was taken in 1857. show- 
ing an aggregate population of 5,167,542. It is not Hkely that 
there has been mucii increase since that time, owing^ the hostilities 
oarried on last year and tiie present Some aoeenioai have come 
from Yenetia ; but as many PiednKMntafle hAV9 proiDttbly emigmted 
to the newly ao^uired states. 

^,The province of Lombardy, annexed last yoar, has »n e^nt 
of 8,53o square miles, with a population slightily exceeding three 



milHous in 1S56 ; at present it can hardly be less than 3,200,000, 
and may be fifty thousand higher. Add to these ihe territories 
acquired on the south side of the Po — Modena, with 2,073 square 
miles and 604,512 inhabitants in 1857 ; Parma, with 2,184 square 
and 499,835 inhabitants, and Tuscany with 8,712 square miles and 
1,793,967 inhabitants — we have an aggregate, exclusive of the Ro- 
magpia, of ^,507 square miles, vdth a population of 6,098,302, or 
in round munbers at present, 6,250,000. 

The two Sicilies, Just annexed, nave an extent of 41,421 square 
miles, with a population, in 1856, amounting to 9,117,050. Owing 
to the tyranny of the government and the losses by war, the increase 
of the inhabitants must have been inconsiderable, if there has not 
been an actual decrease. We shall take the figure then returned 
as the present popidation. 

The Papal states already acquired comprise the legations of 
Bologna, Ferrara, Porli and Ravenna. Since then, the Marches, 
comprising that plart of the Pope's dominions which is on the east- 
em slope of the main Appenines ; and Umbria, the ancient name 
of that r^on between tiie main and the sub- Appenines, have since 
declared for annexation to Piedmont. How mucn further the revo- 
lutionary movement will extend is uncertain ; but conceding to 
Victor Emmanuel* the central and eastern portions of the Papal 
States, it would leave the Pope with less than 2,000 square miles of 
territ(M*y, with (say) 400,000 inhabitants, including those in Rome. 
The annexed portions would thus comprise about 15,000 square 
miles, containing a population of 2,725,CKX), according to the census 
of 1852. —jY. Y. Cofnmercial AdverHser. 



2. REMARKABLE LAKES IN PORTUGAL 

On the top of a ridge of mountains in Portugal, called Estralla, 
«pe two lakes of groat extent and depth, especially one of them, 
whichj^Miid to be unfathomable. What is chiefly remarkable in 
them is, that .they are calm when the sea is so, and rough when 
that is stormy. It is, therefore, probable that they have a subter- 
ranean communication with the ocean ; and this seems to be con 
firmed by the pieces of ships they throw up, though almost torty 
miles from the sea. There is another extraordinaiy lake in tiiat 
oquntry, whiob, biUagfd a storm, is said to make a frightful rumbling 
noise, that may be heard at a distance of several miles. And we are 
also told of a pool or fountain, called Fervencias, about 24 miles 
from Comibra, that absorbs not only wood, but the lightest bodies 
tlurown into it, such as cork, straw, feathers, ^c. , which sink to the 
bottom and are never seen more. To these we may add a remark- 
able spring near fistremes, winch petrifies wood, or rather encrusts 
it with a case of stone ; but the most remarkable drcumstanoe is 
that in summer it throws up water enough to turn several mills, and 
in winter is perfectly dry. 



3. EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. 

AJmost day by day the great African mystery, the eouroe of the 
Nile, IS being gnidvalfy dissipated. The latest accounts of all shew 
how n^Ptfly the veil is rconoved from the standing enigma of ages. 
While Cants. Speke and Burton were trying to work their way to 
the North, in hopes of discovering the connection of the river 
with the fresh water lakes that the^ first explored, a new competitor, 
Signor Giovanni Miani, of Venice, was 'employed, unaided and 
almie, imtraokin^ the southesn oonsse of the~ White Nile beyond 
the fnrthast linut yet attained. All expk)ration had previously 
stopped at Gandokoroj in N. lat. 4° 30^, where immense cataracts 
put a limit to nauigation. Miani, however, was not to be foiled by 
them. Leaving his boat, he made a circ\iit round the mountain- 
chain, and reached the^White Nile again after five day's travel, 
piiraned its oourse through hostile nations and ferocious animals, as 
&r as the second .degree of North latitude, till, completely exhausted 
irith £ever and the wounds he had received, he was compelled to 
return at the time when only 270 geographical miles remained to be 
explored between his position and the most northerly point reached 
by Oapt. Speke. The particulars of his journey, which were full of 
interest, have just oeen published by the Geographical Society, 
under whose auspices a fimd is now being raised for the final and 
eomplfite eyamination of the district, in which the services of the 
above named explorer are now to be engaged. A new expedition to 
O^tral Africa in search of Dr. Yogel is being prepared in Germany. 
Committees for the promotion of tins undertaking, which promises 
to become a national one, have been formed in different places in 
Germany. 

4. OCEAN BEACH OF OREGON. 

On the oc^u beach of Oregon^ the surf is continually casting up 
little rows of variegated stoiies, prettily rounded by|the action of 
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the Band and intter, and ezhibiiing all the hues of gema. They 
average the size of common beana, and are generally transparent ; 
sdntiOating in the sunlight with the colors of the raby, the sapphire, 
the amethyst and the emerald. Sometimes a perfectly rotmd one is 
found, of an amber color and as clear as glass. 



5. EXTENT OF COMMERCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
The Mississippi Eiyer extends 2,100 miles from frosen regions of 
the North to the simny South, and with the Missouri river, is 4,600 
miles in length. It would reach from New York across the Atlantic 
Ocean, or from France to Turkey and the Caspian Sea. Its average 
depth is fifty feet, and its width over half a nule. The floods are 
more than a mon^ travelling from its source to its delta. The trap- 
pers can exchange the furs of animals caught by them on the I^PPfi' 
Mississippi for the tropical fruits sathered on the banks below. The 
total value of steamers afloat on the river and its tributaries, is more 
thui $60,000,000, numbering 1,600 boats, with more than twice the 
steamboat tonnage of England. It drains an area of 1,200,000 
square miles, and washes the shores of twelve powerful States. In 
one single reservoir at Lake Pepin, between Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota^ 2,600 miles from the sea^ the navies of the world might ride 
at ancnor. 
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EireLAin>*s Tsoxax. — New York : R. Garter A Brothers. This is 

sDother of those beautiful tales by Miss Oharlesworth, who is the aatboreas 
of tbs beantiful and popular tale of *' MiniBteriog Children, ** the '* Minis- 
try of Life," and several other admirable books of a mnch smaller sise. 
In this reprint of an English book, Miss Charlesworth tells as that she 
** draws back the curtain from the inner life *' of an English farm homestead, 
** that its light may shine to the gloqr of God, and the bleasbg of those 
willing to learn by its bright example." Tbe story is indeed a touching 
one; -but, nevertheless, a triumphant testimony to the divine effects of true 
religion in the heart. 

Tbub Manhood.'Ncw York : R. Carter A brothers. This is also 

a reprint of an English book. It contains several lectures by the Rev. 
Wm. Landers, on the following subjects: ** The Nature of True Manhood," 
** The Foundation and Source of True Manhood," and '* The development 
of True Manhood.'* The work is one calcuUted to be of great service to 
young men on their flrst start m the world. Its counsels and advice are 
excellent, and well worthy of their confidence. 

Hints on tub Cultubx op Ghaeaotkb. London : James Hogg 

and Sons. This is another of those admirable books which are designed 
to assist in the formation and permanent growth of Ohristian character. 
Tbe ''Hints" are taken from tbe writings of Archbishops Sumner and 
Whately, Bishops Tait, Hamden, Wilberforoe, Thirlwall, Woodsworth, 
Btomfield, and Heber ; Archdeacons Hare and Berens ; the Rev. Drs. Mil- 
man, Trench, Groly, Jelf, Robinson, Whewell, Moberly, Yanghan and 
Arnold ; and the Rev. Messrs. Harter, Gleig, A. W. Hare, Sydney Smith 
and Hussey. 

Tox Bbown at OxfoBD, Vol. I.— New York : Harper A Brothers. 

The fame of tbe series of which this book is a sequel is so well established 
that we can add little to the interest which they excite by any remarks 
wo may make. They exhibit with remarkable freshness and vi'gor the 
every day life of school and college life In England. A Boston edition of 
the book is also published by Messrs. Ticknor A Oa 

Yale Aobicultubal Lboturxs. — Kew York : Ssxton Barker, and 

Ca This book includes within its 179 12mo. pages, an outline of the first 
course of Lectures delivered during the Agricultural Convention, (in Yale 
College,) at New Haven, February, 1860. The course of lectures extended 
oyer four weeks, and included addresses from twen^-seven distinguished 
agricultural lecturers, on as many different agricultural topics. The 
sketches of lectures are valuable, as they contain in a compressed form 
the latest opinions and experience of the most competent and enlightened 
agriculturists. 

Gbapbs op Eshool. New York : R. Garter and Brothers. This 

is another of these beautiful books by the Rev. John R. Macdufi^ D.D., who 
is so well known as a Scotch Presbyterian minister and writer. The 
religious counsels and consolations of these ** Gleanings from the Land of 
Promise," will be inexpressibly dear to all devout christians, '* who are in 
any wise afflicted, whether in mind, body or estate.*' There are thirly-eoe { 
ri«Jr bunches of ** Grapes," in the book— one for every day in the month. { 



CANADA. 

Law Paodltt, Qukbn's Gollbob, Etnostov. — ^The aathoritisi rf 

Queen's GoUege, Kingston, have lately established a law faculty in tb 
University ; and at the meeting called for that purpose, the platform wu 
occupied by the Trustees, the Principal and Professors, and the les^ 
members of the Bar at Kingston, who appeared in a body* in their robcL 

The proceedings were opened wjth prayer, by the Very Rev. Priodfsi 
Leitch. 

The Hon. John Hamilton, M.LG. , Ghairman of Trusteea, read the b> 
nutes of the executive body, relative to the formation Id the UniverBty d 
a Faculty of Law, and the appointment of the Hon. Alex. Campbell ■ 
Dean, and of Mr. Burrowes and Mr. Draper as Leeturers in the lacel^. 
Ibese gentlemen were formally introduced to the Principal mnd 'Profemcn, 
and took their places as Members of the Senate. 

The Principal, in calling upon the Hon. Mr. Campbell, as Desui of tlu 
Faculty of Law, to announce the arrangements for the sessiOD, aiinded ti 
^the invaluable aid that had been giren by Mr. Campbell in the eatabliik- 
ment of the faculty. By means of his exertions, backed by the Bar of 
Kingston, the faculty had been established, and to him the Univeretj 
must still look for aid and coun-^el in carrying out the work. This was tki 
feeling that led to his selection as Dean, and they all felt that the dotiei 
of that office could not be in better hands than those of Mr. CampbdL 
whose character as a scholar, as a lawyer, and as a statesman, has ben 
long known in Canada. 

Mr. Campbell, tbe Dean» announced that the law lectures would be de- 
livered in the College four days a week, by Mr. Burrowes and Mr. Draper, 
the classes to meet from nine to ten, am. He stated that ezaminadgBi 
would take place before the Faculty at the end of each seesioD ; and that 
attendance for three sessions, with successful pass -exam inatioos at the te^ 
mination of each, would entitle a student to the degree of LL.R Varfw 
other details were expbiined ; after which th« D««a rofhrrad xo the bA 
that the law students in the city had, almost without exoeptlon, entered 
their names for matriculation. He acknowledged the complimentary allii- 
sions that had been made to his own connection with the faculty, and ex- 
pressed his interest in the scheme, paying a well-merited tribute to the 
professional ability and zeal of Mr. Burrowes and Mr. Draper, opon whoa 
the duties of teaching had derolved, and upon whose exertions the soeossi 
of the faculty would very much depend. 

Mr. Draper was then called upon, and, having taken his place at the dais, 
delivered a lecture introductory to the Law Course. He alluded to tks 
comparative merits of the different modes in which a knowledge of lav 
might be acquired ; to the antiquity of law lectures ; the relation of tbe 
different grades of lawyers in England; and the past and present positioe 
of the profession in Canada. Attention was drawn to the many prises 
within the reach of the lawyer in this country ; to"^ the public offices that 
could be filled by lawyers alone ; and he pointed out, in strong terms, tbe 
peculiar abilities and training required for success in the profession. The 
more striking passages of Mr. Draper's eloquent lecture were loudly ap- 
plauded, and a unanimous vote passed that it should be printed. 

The Very Rev. Principal Leitch then rose and spoke as follows >~ 
Mr. Chairman, — It must be a matter of much gratification to you and ths 
other trustees associated In the management of this institution, to witness 
this day the completion of its organization. The growth of Queen's Col- 
lege is characteristic of the rapid progress of all the instttntions of this 
country. It had its origin in very small beginnings and it has worked its 
way steadily onwards till it now presents the only University in Britisb 
America with a staff of professors in all the faculties of arts, theolcgy, 
medicine, and law. The leading position which this University has always 
occupied in the higher education of the Province, is due to the principle, 
steadily carried out» that a standard of academic education of the highest 
type should be maintained at all hazards. There was a strong temptstioo 
to lower the edudiittoD to the supposed necessities of the country, but it 
was felt that the very mission of a University was to raise the people to 
its level, instead of lowering itself to the level of the people. It took its 
model chiefly from the Scottish UiUversities that gave to England snob 
men as Brougfasm, Lord John Rnssell, and Lord Campbell ; and the resolt 
has been a steady, onward progress, and a gradual development into all tbe 
professional iaeultles. It is deeply to be regretted that the Government of 
tills Province shoald, when administering the laige University endow* 
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mente at tbeir disposal, have oonstructed a syBtem baaed od the moat un- 
Batisfkctory type of XTniyenitj educatioD in England, via., that of the 
UnWersity of London. This ITnlTenity neyer contemplated taking the 
high position of the old English UniTersities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It never professed to give a high aoademio tone to the youths who reeeiTe 
it<8 diplomas^. It was a misnomer to call it a Unirersity, as its functions 
are simply those of a Board of Examination,— as in the ease of those 
Boards recently organised for the examination of candidates for appoint- 
ments in the public servicei or the district Boards of Examiners in this 
Province, for the examination of schoolmasters. It exacts no aeamedic 
training, and confers its degrees simply on the grounds of knowledge. It 
may, at first eight, appear that if a man has knowledge, it does not matter 
bow it has been acquired. This is true if it is mere knowledge alone that 
is required. But there is something better than the mere possessioD of 
knowledge. Mental culture — the training of the faculties to proper action 
and academic discipline are objects of higher import in tbe education of 
the youDg. A student's future suceess in life depends not so mnoh on the 
knowledge he has acquired as on the way in which it has been acquired. 
And knowledge may be acquired in such a way as permaDently to injure 
the mental faculties and habits of the young. There eonld not be a more 
ingenious deviee for dwarfing the intellect and producing inferior men 
than this system of eramming fostered by the University of London as a 
cheap substitute for real education. I say it is deeply to be regretted 
that the Government of this country, instead of going to the long-tried 
Universities of Britain for a model, should have gone to the University 
of London, the very embodiment of superficiality. The people of Canada 
asked bread, and payed dearly for it too ; they wanted that real education 
that nurtures greatness ; but for bread they received a stone--a mere su- 
perficial resemblance to the real article. Queen's College has always oc- 
cupied a position of protest against this system, though a title of afiUia- 
tion was granted by statute. Were we to affiliate, the genuine degrees 
granted by this University would be put on a level with the paper degrees 
gnukted by the Central Board, which do not necessarily imply college 
trnSning. It huM protested in the conviction that the position thus taken 
may have some weight in leading the people of Canada to demand a re- 
construction of the whole system, by which the ample revenues set apart 
for the purpose may be appropriated to their rightful use. I have made 
these remarks to explain the basis on which the law faoolty is constructed. 
It vwas quite in our power to grant degrees in law, as is done in Toronto 
under the University arrangements of the Government, without any law 
educatioa whatever. We might simply ask the students in law to oome 
and pass an examination at the College, and to confer upon them the de- 
gree of LL.B., entitling them to have their indentures shortened by two 
years ; and this alternative was considered by the Bar of Kingston ; but 
it was rightly regarded as an evasion of the statute, which, in spirit at 
least, required that the students should receive a bona JttU education in 
law, and not merely pass an examination which they would at any rate 
have to pass before the Law Society. To the honour of the Bar of Kings- 
ton, they would not countenance such an evasion. But how was the 
faculty to be established ? We had no surplus revenue — we had not the 
public purse to dip into. The difficulty was at once solved by the Bar of 
Kingston coming generously forward to supply both the men and the 
means. No better guarantee for the need and usefulness of a law faculty 
could be given than this spontaneous action of the legal gentlemen of 
Kingston. And I may observe, that this spontaneous action should be the 
basis of Qovemment action. The rise of this institution is a good exam- 
ple of what the people can do for themselves ; and I hold that the best 
principle on which State assistance can be given, is to aid only those who 
manifest sufficient edueational life to aid themselves. The groat aeade- 
mieal institutions of Britain sprang directly firom the educational life of 
the people. All that the State did was to foster the vitality already 
manifested. It is those institutions alone that have struck their roots deep 
in the soiL When Qovemment thrust artificial systems on a country, 
simply by the force of the public money, and irrespective of all voluntary 
action, they never thrive. It is the duty of Government to leave the higher 
as well as the common sehool education to the people themselves, and to 
content themselves with aiding institutions on which the people have put 
their imprimatur. We acted upon this principle in founding the faculty 
of law. We did not first go to Government and say» Queen*s College re- 
quires the establishment of the fiusulty of law to complete her organiai- 
tion; give ns funds aad we shall set abont the work. No! we resolved 
flnt to coDstruet the faealfyy and, if the 8tat« choosai to beftow fitvoon^ 



we shall gratefully accept them, but we decline making our existence de- 
pend on its fiat. The advantages of such a faculty to young men studying 
for the bar are very obvious. There is no profession so capable of deriving 
advantage from academic training. There Is no study more bewildering 
than that of law, unless the student has a guide. I need not say that the 
instruction will not be confined merely to reading formal lectures, a system 
which is now exploded in all the fSaculties. The tuition will chiefly con- 
sist in directing the private study of the students, and examining upon 
the books read. It is proposed also to train the students to oral discus- 
sion, which will have a most important bearing upon their future succesA 
at the bar. The united education of law students at college, will also 
cherish an esprit de corps which they will find of advantage in their future 
career. The direct advantage arising from a course of law study here, is, 
that the student, if he takes a degree before he is articled, will require to 
be articled only for three years instead of 6ve. It is reasonable also to ex- 
pect that the Legislature will allow the lectures here to stand for the mere 
formal course given at Osgoode Hall, to attend which students have to be 
put to much expense. From this statement yon will perceive that the es- 
tablishment of this faculty is altogether due to the liberality and public 
spirit of the Bar at Kingston, who have this day honoured the University 
with their presence. I beg therefore to propose a hearty vote of thanks 
to that learned body, for the interest they have maniiested and the exer- 
tions they have made for the establishment of the faculty of law. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accordingly accorded to the Bar of Kingston. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick rose to acknowledge, on the part of the Bar, the com- 
pliment that had been paid them by the united University. Principal 
Leitoh, he said, when he came among them to preside over Queen's Col- 
lege, found that, while the institution had made great advances, nnd was 
doing good in various departments, it was yet deficient in one rpfvpect, — 
there was no law faculty. He communicated with the members of the 
Bar, and, after full consideration, it was sgreed by the University authori- 
ties that a law fkculty should be estabHshed. The question was, — Should 
examinatioDs be instituted and degrees granted on the strength of these; 
or, shall there be law-teaching to qualify for a degree! There was a 
strong temptation to yield for the former course, an J form a faculty with- 
out lectures, for tbe trouble would not be great, and the University would 
not be put to extra expense. But the University authorities had said to 
themselves, — We shall have no sham degrees; we must provide the 
means of affording knowledge and training before granting degrees : and 
the Bar agreed with them in this. The result has been that the Univer^ 
sity has received the support of the Bar in their attempt to elevate the 
standard of legal training, and the Bar have afforded the means of practi* 
cally carrying it out. The Bar of Kingston has ever held a high place in 
Canada, and it feels gratified that this step has been taken, not only be- 
cause it will fiMiiitate tbe acquisition of legal knowledge, but also because 
it will serve as a bond of union between the University and the Bar. We 
have, he sidd, looked on at the progress of this Univeraty from year to 
year with much interest Its success has been great ; and, as its faculties 
have been from time to time increatfed,Jts whole organisation has become 
strengthened,— for *' Union is strength." We see to-day the only re- 
maining blank filled up ; a law faculty has been instituted, and it will unite 
with others in giving stability to the whole. We are proud, therefore, to 
give our aid on this ocoaslon in completing tbe organisation of an educa- 
tional institution of so great importance to the welfare of our country. 

The Rev. Principa] pronounced tbe benediction. — Presbyterian. 

Fan SoHOOU in NiAoiaA.— At a meeting of Common School 

Trustees for the Town of Niagara, held on Monday evening the 1 Itb of 
March, it was agreed to make the Schools in the Town free for the present 
year, and in order to secure a full and regular attendance the following 
resolution was passed: R§9ohed.—Tbat in order to secure a more 
regular attendance of children at the Common Schools of this Town, it 
is hereby decided that children absenting themselves from School for ten 
consecutive days or attending irregularly without giving tbe teacher a 
sufficient or reasonable excuse, it shall be the duty of the Teacher to 
dismiss such child, and give such notice to the Superintendent, and in no 
case shall the child be re-admitted, except through an application to the 
Trustees, and that a copy hereof be published in the Mail newspaper, and 
read once in each Common School. 

Canamah LmaAaT Ihstitdti.— It will be remembered that, in 

January last» the building of the Canadian Literary Institute, at Wood- 
stoek, was destroyed by fire. The trustees are now making every effort 
to rebuild the prsmises daring the present year, and appeal to the friends 
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of eduoatioD to aarist them in the time of need. To this end, a public 
meeting is annomiced to be held this (Tuesday) evening, in the Baptist 
Church, York street^ at half-past 1 p.nL, when the Rev. R. A. Fyfe, D.D., 
principal of the Institute, and others will attend and address the meeting, 
and explain the present position and working of this educational establish- 
ment. We trust that the inhabitants of London will act generously 
towsrds their Woodstock friends, and help them in their emergency. 

MoGiLL OoLLXGB, MoHTaxAL. — ^Tbo Montreal papers notice another 

instance of the bountiful literality of the Molson family. Some time 
since the three brothers — the Hon. John, William and Thomas Holson 
endowed the chair of English Literature in McGill OoUege with a gift of 
£5,000. Now Mr. William liolsoo has intimated his intention of immedi- 
ately constructing, at his own expense, the west wing of the building of 
the same college, which, though a part of the original plan, has, for lack 
of funds, nerer been erected. This wing will contain the Gooyocation 
Room and Library of the University, and is to be called the Molson Wing. 
We understand the building will probably cost sixteen thousand doUars. 

High School, MoGill Collbox.— R. Davidson, Esq., Oashier of 

the Bank of Montreal, and one of the Governors of MoGiU College, has 
founded a price pi a gold medal in the l^h School department, to be 
conferred each year upon the dux of the school if he attain a sufficient pro- 
ficiency. 

PUBLIC LIBRAEY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, APPARA- 
TUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 
The Chief Sttperintendeat will add erne hundred per eeni, to 
any sum or sums, not Uee than five dollare, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and echool Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Puhlic laknjj 
Books, Prize Books, Mafw, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagniins, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon reoeiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written nuthority to do so, 
verified by the corporate sejd of the Corponation. A selection 
of articles to he sent can alwsrys be made by the Department, 
when «o desired. 

PORM OF APPLICATIOJ^ SOR PUBLIC I^IBRARY BOOK 8,^ MAPS 
APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZB BOOKS, BTC. 



[Insert Poet Ojfice addreee here.] 
Sir, — ^The [Trueteeey or Board of Trunteee, if in Tawne, 

^c] of the School being anxious to provide ^Mape, 

Library Booke, or Prize Books, ^c] for the P»blic Schools in 
the [iSecAMm, Ibira, or Village^ ^.J hereby make application 

for the .., &c., enumerated in the accompanying Hst, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to ror Public 

Schools. The selected are bona Jide for the ; and 

the Corporation acRCBY Plcdgbs itself not to give or 
dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disp<Med of, 
to the tdacher or to any private paiiy, or for any private 
purpose woatsobver, but to aoply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the , in terms of 

the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per cent, 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to he sent to the 

Station of the Railway, addressed to 

In testimony whereoif, the Corporation above-named, 
hereto affixes its corporate seal to this appUcation, by the hand 

of *, this day of , 186-. 

Amount remitted, $..*.. 

TnwteM miut sini their own names v. J Oorporito teal 

her«.-s«wse«. y::zzzzzzz\ r^^^ 

To the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
Toronto, 

Note. — Before the Trustees can be supplied, it will be neces- 
sary for them to have filled up, signed, and aealed with a 
proper corporate seal» as directed, a copy of the foregoii^ 

• Tbe Tnittoet of the SeotioB: OhainiiMi and 'Seeretery of the BosHl Of Of^. 
Town,orTUlagelkiiflt«et| WardaBi,]iavor,orBeeve. 



Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education O&ce, 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository will permity 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees have no proper 
corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of ttco dot- 
tare additional, have one engraved and sent with the articles 
ordered. 

*#♦ If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will be necessary to send not less than 
five dollar a additional for each class of books, &c., with the 
proper forms of application for each class. 

Cy* The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
sum less than^w dollars. Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above : they must be paid for in full, at 
the net catalogue prices. 

SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 
local superintendents. 
School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships by the County Clerk — through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for tiiem, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools will be sent 
direct to the head Masters, upon application to the Department. 



PRE-PAYMBNT OP POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the new Postage Law, the postage on all books 
printed circulars, Ac., sent through the post must he pre-paid 
hy the sender y at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Super- 
intendents and teachers ordering booas from the Educational 
Depository, will, therefore, please send such an additional ram 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
new Customs duty, as may bo neeessarj. 

NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TBACHBBS, 

UlTLBSS THEY 8UB80BIBB TO THE VUVD. 

Public notioe is hereby fi^iven to all Teaehera of Common 
Schools in Upper Canada who may wish to avail themaelvea at 
any future time of the advantages of the Supemzumated Con- 
mon School Teachers' Fund, that it will be neceaaary fior them 
to transmit to the Chief Superintendent without delay, if tfaaj 
have not already done so, their annual subscription of $4, oom- 
menoing with 1854. The law authorizing the estaUiihment of 
this fund Diovidea, '' that no teacher ahaU be entitied U share im 
the said Jund who ehaU not eoniribute to euohfundat leaet ai 
the rate qf one pound per anmum.'* No pension will be granted 
to any teacher who has not subscribed to the fund. 

UPPER CANADA SCHOOL BOOK DBPOT. 

Ain> iL. MILLER have edcovk) to No. 62, King 8tre§t SoMt, where 
will be found the largest BMortmeot of SCHOOL BOOKS io 
Canada. tfW ^ Teadiere are requested to eaU. 

R. A A. MTare the aole agente for LOYfiLL'S SKRIES OF SCHOOL 
BOOKS, of whioh the following are pabliahed :-*" The National Series," 
carefoUy revised and pnnetoate^ printed from new stereotyped plates, on 
good paper, and well bound; "Sang8ter^8Slementaiy*'and ''National Aiith- 
mettOB," the second editions, oarefiilly revised ; '•SaoaeUr's PhOosophT ;** 
"Robertson's grammar;" ''Yasey's Glaaiical English SneUiog Book;** 
"Yasey's Grammar made Baay;''^ "Gordon's Outlines oi Chronology;* 
and ** Barber's Elocation.* 

In the EVees, and nearly ready, *' LofXLL'a GnoBUkL GaoaaAFsr," aon- 
tainln^ 43 ooloored Maps and naiaeroaa IUustratio(na, ^e., by J. Qeoj^e 
Ho dgina , LLJB. ; and the '* Ekt to SAirosna's National AaRBxmo ." 

^^ School Dialogue Books and Speakers, of the beet and latest 
Editions, kept constantly on hand. 

R.4 A. MILLER, 
60, St Francois Xayier Street, 62^ King Street East^ 

HontreaL Toronto. 
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AnvsansnuOTs inserted in the Jtmmal of BduemHon for S5 cents per 
Hne, whioh may be remitted in poatagB etompty or otheriviee. 

TkaicB : For a sii^le copy of the Journal of JSduetUion, |1 per annum; 
back Tols., neatly stitched, sapplied on the same terms. AH anbecriptioos 
to commence with the Jannary Nnmber, and payqient in advance most in 
all eases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12| cents eaeh. 

AU^sommtudcatioiia to be addresaed to J. Gaoaos Hodoiw, ULB.^ 

JBd ueation OffLcM, Tcron^. 
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RECENT STATISTICAL INQUIRIES INTO EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Ten years ago a statistical inquiry into the state of popular 
education in England and Wales was engrafted upon the general 
census, and a similar inquiry was proposed as part of the forth- 
coming census of 1861. The Goyemment did not consider 
that it was necessary^ or at least justifiable, inasmuch as some 
expense had already been incurred in a sta^tical investigation 
pursued by the Royal Commission on Education appointed in 
June 1858. The report of the Commission, which has just 
been presented to Parliament, embodies the results of this 
investigation, and they are by no means unimportant. 

The first noteworthy fact is this — that the provision made for 
popular education in this country, and the extent to which the 
people take advantage of it, cannot be considered unsatisfactory 
when compared with other countries. In 1858 the proportion 
of week-day scholars to the estimated population of England 
and Wales was 1 to 7'7« Now, in France the proportion is 
only 1 to 9*0; in Holland, 1 to 8*11 ; and in Prussia, 1 to 
6*27. Our voluntary system, therefore, has achieved results 
which fall very little short of those of the Prussian compulsory 
system — a fact which indicates the direction in which State 
interference with education is not required in this country. Of 
the 2,535,462 scholars in week-day schoob in 1858» as many as 
1,675,158 were in public schools ; 860,804 were in private 
adventure schools, or schools kept for the profit of private 



persons. Of the 1,675, 158 scholars in public schools 1,649,312 
were in week-day schools supported by the various religious 
bodies ; 43,098 were in Ragged, Philanthropic, Birkbeck, and 
factory schools ; 47,748 in workhouse, reformatory, naval, and 
military schools ; and about 35,000 in collegiate and the richer 
endowed schools. The religious bodies are therefore the chief 
supporters of education. 

The number of scholars in Sunday schools in 1858 was 
2,411,554, and in evening schools 80,966. Evening schools, 
although rapidly increasing in number, are as yet far top few . 
This fact is to be regretted when it is remembered that such 
schools are absolutely necessary to carry on the education of 
children who quit the week-day schools at an early age to meet 
the demands of what is commonly termed the " labour market." 
In fact, in a busy manufacturing and commercial country like 
England, it is hardly possible to overrate the importance of 
infant schools, which take up children early in life; and of 
evening schools, which carry on the education of the young 
after their attendance at the week-day schools has come to 
an end. 

As far as the quantity of education is concerned we have 
little to complain of. The number of scholars under week-day 
instruction in schools is satisfactory. Their attendance, how- 
ever, is exceedingly irregular. In the first place, the statistical 
report which the Commissioners have issued proves that of the 
total number at any one time on the registers of week-day 
schools the centesimal proportion attending daily is 76*1. In 
private week-day schools this proportion is 84*8 ; in evening 
schools only 67*6, and in Sunday schools 74*2. The annual 
amount of attendance in elementary public week-day schools is 
quite as unsatisfactory. The percentage of scholars on the 
registers who attended less than 50 days in the year was 17*4 ; 
who attended 50 and less than 100 days, 18*9 ; who attended 
100 and less than 150 days, 20*9 ; who attended 150 to 
200 days inclusive, 24*4; and above 200 days, 18*4. It 
follows therefore that the percentage of scholars in public as 
distinguished from private adventure week-day schools, who 
attended less than 100 days in the year, was 36*3. These 
percentages of attendance partly explain the fact that the great 
bulk of the scholars pass out of the elementary schools without 
an intelligent knowledge of their own language, — in short, 
without the power of reading intelligently ; and when it is 
rememembered that during the last few years the teaching in 
schools for the poor has gradually become more ambitious in 
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character, and that the plain subjects, — treading, writing, and arith- 
metic,— haye been too much undervalued and neglected, it can 
scarcely be a matter of surprise that education has not proved 
quite so potent an influence as its supporters at first expected might 
be the case. 

If we regard the numerical progress of week-day education we 
have no reason to complain of what has been effected. The schools 
have done more than simply to keep pace with the increase of 
population. Lord Brougham's returns of 1818 showed that at that 
time the proportion of week-day scholars to the population was 1 to 
17*25. Next came Lord Kerry's returns in 1820 (imperfect, no 
doubt, but still approximately correct,) which showed a proportion 
of 1 week-day scholar to 11*27 of the population. The returns of 
the census of 1851 gave a proportion of 1 to 8*36 of the population, 
and now those obtained by the Education Commission give a pro- 
portion of 1 scholar to every 7*7 of the estimated population of 
1858. These proportions are indicative of steady progress in 
i*espect of popular education. They show that the quantity of 
education increases. 

The statistical report of the Commission contains a table, in which 
are arranged side by side the percentages of scholars in the week- 
day schools and in the Sunday schools coimected with the different 
religious denominations. This table brings out statistically the fact 
that all the i-eligious denominations, except the Church of England 
and the Roman Cathohcs, show greater interest and activity in the 
establishment of Sunday schools than in the establishment of week 
day schools. 

It would seem that in the opinion of the Commission, the^unday 
school is more potent than the week-day school in attaching the 
young to their respective congregations. For example, the Church 
of England, which has 76*2 per cent, of the week-day scholars 
educated by the religious bodies, has only 45*8 of the Sunday 
scholars ; the Roman Catholics, who have 5 '52 per cent, of the 
week-day scholars, have only 1*5 of the Sunday scholars. With 
these figures we may contrast the following : — The Wesleyan body 
(Old Connection) has only 3; 91 of the week-day scholars (being the 
fourth in ninnencal order with respect to week-day schools,) but it 
has 19 per cent, of the Simday scholars. Again, the Congrega- 
tional body (i. e. the body of Independents) has only 2*1 per cent. 
of the week-day scholars, but 11*2 of the Sunday scholars. Again, 
the Baptists have only '7 of the week-day scholars, but they have 
6*7 per cent, of the Simday scholars. The Primitive Methodists 
have '09 only of the week-day scholars taught by the different 
religious bodies, but they have 5*7 per cent of tiie Sunday 
scholars. The Methodist New Connexion has only -1 of the week- 
day scholars, but 2*2 per cent, of the Sunday scholars. The United 
Methodist Free Churches have only 08 of the week-day scholars, 
but as many as 2*6 per cent, of the Sunday scholars. There is a 
very considerable increase in the number of scholars on the registers 
of the Sunday schools belonging to the Primitive .Methodists. 
When Mr. Horace Mann tabulated the returns from their schools 
he found the number of scholars to be 98,294. The more recent 
returns made to the Education Commission show that in the 
Primitive Methodists' Sunday schools there are 136,929 schohura. 
With respect to the Unitarian Sunday schools there seems to be a 
trifling decrease in the number of scholars as shown by the returns 
made from each school direct to the office of the Commission. In 
1851 the Unitarian week-day schools contained 4,306 scholars ; the 
returns tabulated by Mr. John Flint, registrar of the Commission, 
show a total of 4,088 scholars. In 1861 the Unitarian Sunday 
schools contained 15,279 scholars ; the last returns give a total of 
18,142 scholars. 

A few facts respecting the private adventure week-day schools in 
England and Wales are deserving of attention. It might have been 
supposed that the impetus given to education in the public schools 
belonging to religious bodies would have been the means of reducing 
the number of scholars in private adventure schools ; and there can 
be no doubt, after an inspection of a table in the last section of 
chapter 2 of Mr. Flint's statistical report, arranged to show the 
progress of education in agricultural, metropolitan, manufacturing, 
mining, and maritime districts in different parts of England and 
Wales, that in certain places the public schools have &veu the 
private adventure schools out of the market. In other parts, 
however, the private adventure schools have not only held their 
ground, but the proportion of scholars in them has actuaJly increased 
since 1851. On the whole, however, the proportion of scholars in 
private schools to the total number of week-day scholars remains 
much the same as it was in 1818, 1833, and 1851. It would seem 
that among our mechanics, small shopkeepers, and artisans, there is 
a strong feeling of independence and allowable pride which indisposes 
them to seek in public schools an education for their children, which 
is, to a great extent, eleemosynary. In ten specimen districts in 
various parts of England and Wales, comprising an eighth of the 
total population of the country, the percentage of scholars in 



private adventure week-day schools, as compared with the total 
number in week-day schools both public and private, was 35*1 in 
1851, and 33*9 in 1858. Great care waa taken by the Education 
Commission to obtain a complete return of every private as well as 
public school in the ten districts. The Assistant-Commiasioners, 
either personally or by means of their clerks, assisted in many cases 
ill filling up the forms. Every school was visited, and in town 
districts every street was traversed again and again. While this 
minute inquiry in the specimen districts was being carried on, a 
general statistical inquiry was made through the medium of the 
societies connected with education, through the reUgious bodies, and 
through the departments of the State. The special inquiry checked 
and completed the general inquiry. Returns of the fees paid in 
private schools charging less thnn £1 per quarter were obtained, 
and from these it appeared that in 20*76 per cent, of such schools, 
containing 17*69 of the scholars, the highest weekly fee was 2d. In 
22*54 per cent, of the schools, containing 21*42 per cent, of the 
scholars, the highest weekly fee was 3d. In 13*06 of the schools, 
contaiuing 14*55 of the scholars, the highest fee was 6d. per week. 
The commonest fee in private schools which charge less than £l per 
quarter is 3d. As many as 20*4 per cent, of the teachers receive 
an annual income from their schools of only £12, only 13 per cent, 
receive an annual income of £25. Tlie tables prove that a lai^ 
proportion of such teachers must either add to their incomes in 
other ways, or that they are in a state little short of starvation. 
Widows, cripples, broken-down tradesmen, the infirm, and the con- 
sumptive, start small schools which appear this week, and the next 
are strack, like the Arab's tents, and disappear, to be immediately 
succeeded by others. In the metropolitan districts, especially, this 
change is constantly going on. 

With respect to the teachers in public week-day schools, it appears 
tliat 66*5 have been teachers more than three years, and 33*5 less 
than three years ; also that 40-5 have been trained in Normal 
Colleges, while 59*5 have not been trained. 

The most elaborate tables in the report are those which relate to 
the income and expenditure of public week-day schools. The 
schools are classified, according to their character, as Church schools 
inspectedand uninspected,; British schools inspected and uninspected ; 
Denominational schools inspected and uninspected, <kc. The tables 
show what proportion of every £1 of income, also what proportioix 
of income per scholar in average daily attendance, is derived from 
the Government grant, from school fees, from subscription, from 
endowments, and from other sources. In Church schools inspected 
by the Government, it appears that, exclusive of the Committee of 
Council's grants on account of pupil-teachers, the proportions of 
every £1 of income derived from various sources, are as follows : — 
4s. 6id. from Government grant ; 5s. lOid. from school fees paid 
by the scholars ; 5s. 3|d. from subscriptions ; Is. O-Jd. from endow- 
ments, and 2s. 52d. from other sources. In British inspected 
Bchook the proportion derived from school fees is 83. Id., and in 
British uninspected it is 9s. lid. In the inspected schools belonging 
to the Dissenters the proportion derived from fees is 9s. 3^., while 
in the same class of schools which are not ins^.-ected the proportion 
from fees is 128. l|d. 

The statisticiU ReiK)rt consists of something less than 130 pai^es 
octavo, and forms Part VI. of the Commissioneis' Report on the 
State of Popular Education in England and Wales. In addition to 
the general statistics relating to the number of schools and scholars 
in the country there are tables containing proportions and averages 
relating to almost every branch of the wiae subject of popidar 
education. The inquiry which the Education Commission set on 
foot in the ten specimen districts was much more favoiurable to the 
obtaining of minute statistics than a general inquiry like the census 
would have been. The Commissioners obtained their broad facts 
or general enumeration through the medium of Societies and State 
departments and the religious bodies, but for their more mmute or 
detailed proportions and averages they depended upon the returns 
made to them in the specimen districts. The report mentions a fact 
which proves the accuracy of the two branches of the statistical 
inquiry, which is that while the retunis obtained by the general 
inquiry show a proportion of 1 scholar in week-day schools in 
England and Wales to 7*7 of the estimated population of the whole 
country, those obtained in the specimen districts by the special 
inquiry show a proportion of 1 week-day scholar to 7*83 of the 
estimated population of those districts. 

It remains to add that the Statistical Report which the Commis- 
sioners have caused to be prepared is written on the principle of 
blending explanations and tables. It is usual for statistical tables 
to follow the letter-press and to stand alone. In the report under 
notice the tables are connected by a slender thread of letter-press, 
which is intended to carry the attention of the reader forward, and 
to serve as a running commentary on the tables which it connects. 
The report, moreover^ is divided into chapters and sectiona — Loiidon 
Times. 
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2. A GOOD EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 

A mc^vement, for a long time conducted privately, but now made 
more ptrblic by the announcement of a conference of its promoters, 
has been initiated in England. The object of the proposed confer- 
tfnoe is to bring to bear on government arguments which will lead 
to the grant of public money towards the ^ucation of children who 
are neither criminals nor paupers, but whose parents are either 
unwilling or unable to provide them with it, partly or wholly, at 
their own expense. The promoters of the movement first lay it 
down aa an axiom that the state ought to furnish education to those 
who have no other means of obtaining it ; they next point out that 
this is a duty practically recognized in the case of pauper and 
•criminal children, and it is then claimed that '* neglected and desti- 
'tiite" children in general have a right to participate in the same 
-advantage. By way of enfoi*cing these considerations on general 
^^tentioa, they undertake, at the forthcoming conference, to estab- 
lish thn following six points : First, that at present no part of the 
-Parlmmentaxy grant for education is available for the general class 
' of neglected children ; secondly, that this is a very numerous class ; 
-thirdly, that the operations of Bagged and Industrial Schools have 
already proved that an immense amount of good is capable of being 
done by the influence of education in this neglected field ; fourthly, 
that such schools are unable, without public support, to deal with 
the evil effectually ; fifthly, that the voltmtary actiicni of Christian 
benevolence is a necessary element in the working of sudi schools ; 
and sixthly, that it is the duty of govei-nmeut, by the liberal grant 
of pecuniary aid, to promote the necessary development of the 
schools, and to enable others to be established, so that the urgent 
wants of society may be fulfilled. ^ 



3. EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

The Minister of Public Instruction, in his late report to the 
IBmperor, says that the Central House erected into a School of Arts 
«nd Trades has numerous pupils, who, supported and clad at the 
expense of the state, not only learn different trades, but also pursue 
a complete course of reading and writing. The young, competent 
citizens who will successively leave this institution will worthily 
serve the interests of s(x:iety. 

Government wishes to found other schools of arts and trades in 
the principal towns of the republic, and already it has received the 
remainder of the apparatus of a foundry, and all the instruments 
for boring Artesian wells. 

Primary instruction has made noteworthy progress ; the schools 
founded in the rural sections, since the Revolution, gather together 
the youth of both sexes. Government proposes to make these schools 
:a^cultural. The work of the fields, which, in a few years, will be 
•directed and executed by practical men, wiU produce important 
Tcsults. On the other hand, the government will fill with capable 
•citizens the different rural offices ; and those of the youth who wiU 
be called to serve the country in the ranks of the army will have, 
by their education, the sentiment of national honor and of duty, 

Fomr National Lyc^es, 89 primary boys' schools, 21 primary 
fptW schools, 56 mnd schools, a girls' boarmng school for the higher 
branches of instruction, a naval school, a school of medicine, a 
school of jurisprudence, a school of music, a school of painting, 
instruct, at the expense of the state, in all the extent of the 
republic, 13,000 pupils. In private schools also there are a con- 
sidemble number of young pupils of both sexes. 



4. VICTOR EMMANUEL ON POPULAR EDUCATION. 

The Official JourficU at Naples contains the following letter from 
his Majesty to the Lieutenant General : — 

''My Dear Farini, — On my arrival in this city I wished to be 
informed as to the condition and necessities of the least fortunate 
classes, and I was painfully affected on learning how little cared for 
have been the institutions for popular education. Instruction— the 
religious and civil education of the people — has been the constant 
thought of my reign. I know that by them the industry and the 
morality of the whole nation are increased. The liberal constitu- 
tions left by my father, and preserved by me, to be useful to aU 
must be understood by all, and benefit alL I am persuaded that you 
will be the faithfid interpreter of my intentions ; but in the diffusion 
of popular education, which I have much at heart, I wish to concur 
personally. For these reasons I dispose that, from my private purse 
the sum of 200,000 Italian livres shall be taken and distributed for 
this work of beneficence to the mind and soul. In the employment 
of this sum you will bear in mind the advantages which may be 
derived in a large city from the establishment of infant schools. 
Ton will, moreover, give proper directions in the provinces for the 
Btudy of the important subject of the education of the people* I 
desiie that the vepresentatiye of the Goyemment, the municipal 



authorities, and assodations of citizens, may be bv your efforts 
encouraged and aided in the promotion of tMs work of ChristiaQ 
and civil progress, to which, both as men and rulers, we owe the 
most soHcitious care. VICTOR EMMANUEL." 



6. EDUCATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
A reverend correspondent of the Christian Guardian writes from 
British Columbia as follows : — " Miss Woodman has continued her 
school since I last wrote. From this it will be discontinued till 
after the holidays ; but the two young Chinamen, who were in 
attendance, come and receive lessons from Miss Woodman in the 
evenings. They are getting on well with their studies. Although 
there are not many children here, I regard it to be of vast impor- 
tance to be forward in the work of education. We are trying to 
get some kind of a government system of instruction for this colony, 
and I shall exert what influence I can to have it modelled, as near 
as circumstances will allow, after the common school sjrstem of 
Upper Canada. 

6. EDUCATION IN ALGONA. 
CoL Prince, in a recent address to the Grand Jury, referred to 
the want of schools for the education of the children, a number of 
whom are seen in idleness about the streets in summer, whose only 
ambition appeared to be to gather berries in autumn, shoot small 
birds and squirrels with bow and arrow, or snare rabbits, growing 
up in ignorance, their parents, in the majority, no better educated 
than their children, therefore incapable of teaching them, exuberant 
of immorality and crime ; and he requested that the inhabitants 
should unite to organize a school, especially as there was a commo- 
dious school hoiue in course of erection, by the voluntary con 
tributions of the inhabitants, and said he was willing to give the 
movement his hearty co-operation. 



7. EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

The Governor in his late message to the Legislature, says : — 

*'Our Educational system is justly the pride of the Common- 
wealth. Granting to all a thorough course of common school 
instruction, New York fully recognizes the duty of the state to 
educate her children. Depending for their stability and perpetuity, 
as do our institutions, and the safety of life and property upon the 
intelligence and morsl worth of the people, it becomes a matter of 
the first importance to retain, unimpaired, so far as may be, the 
plan which thus far has been productive of such inestimable benefits. 
The provisions of our laws as they affect the school system are 
generally approved, and should not be lightly disturbed. It is bad 
to commit errors in financial and political policy, but infinitely worse 
to do so in matters pertaining to the education and future happiness 
of our children. Althou^h heavily taxed, our people show no disposi- 
tion to avoid assessments for the support of schools, and it may be 
remarked as an evidence of their liberality, that more than thirteen 
hundred thousand dollars are paid out of the public treasury annually 
for this purpose. The Superintendent of Public Instruction, who, 
in the discharge of his duty has visited nearly every portion of the 
state, will submit to you in liis annual report many interesting facts 
and tsonclusions respecting the workings of the system ; and tliat 
in the improved style of school houses, the qualifications of teachers 
and the general improvement in other respects, we have proof that 
these educational advantages are appreciated l^ the people. 

The academies of the state, under the supervision of the Regents 
of the University, are in a condition of advancing prosperity. 
Their reports for the last year show an increase in the number of 
pupils over those of the preceding year, and an advance in the 
course of instruction. They fumiui an education well adapted to 
the practical purposes of life, and provide especially for the rural 
districts, a large portion of the teachers of the common schools. 

The colleges, in all that contributes to the highest classical and 
scientific education, have attained a high position, thus relieving 
our citizens from the necessity of sending their sons to the institu- 
tions of other statea" 



a THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
The annual report of the City Superintendent of public schools 
riiows that there are in ^ he city of New York fifty-one Grammar 
Schools for boys, fifty lor girls, fifty Primary Departments, and 
forty Primary Schools ; Free Academy for boys ; three Normal 
Schools — one for female teachers, one for male, and one for colored 
teachers of both sexes ; twenty-three Evening Schools for males, 
twenty for females, and two for colored persons, male and female ; 
and ten Corporate Schools, sluuing in the distribution of public 
money. 
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The whole number of the teachers in the seyeraj sohoola, under 
the jurkdietdon of the board, is 1548, of whom 186d are females, 
and 18D males. Of this number 173 hold state certificates of auali- 
fioation, 27 are graduates of the Sfcate Normal Schools, and the 
remainder hold certificates from this department. 

The whole number of pupils in these several institutions (exdusiYe 
of the Normal Schools) on the first day of October last, was 
165,226, viz : 

FreeAcademy 820 

Boys* Grammar Schools 25,532 

Girls' do do 20,670 

Primary Departments 66,429 

Primary Schools 26,917 

Colored SchooU 2,291 

Evening Schools 15,567 

Corporate Schools 7,000 

Total... 165,226 

Being an increase of 3,398 over the number under instruction 
during the preceding year. 

Of this number, 35,957 have attended school during the entire 
school year ; 17,940 for eight months, and less than ten ; 19,364 for 
six months, and less than eight ; 29,008 for four months, and less 
than six ; 29,672 for two months, and less than four ; and 32,664 
for a period less than two months. 

The finance committee have reported the following statement of 
the expenses of the Public School Department for the past yea^r : — 

Balance due over appropriations for 1859 $31, 111 74 

School fund for 1860 1,278,781 00 

Total amount available for 1860 $1,247,660 26 

EXPENSES FOR 1860. 

Forteachersand janitors in Ward Schools |703,928 70 

Support of the Free Academy 47,728 63 

Bepairs to Free Academy 4 752 97 

Support of Normal Schools 8,427 81 

Support of Evening Schools 68,042 00 

Repairs through the "Shop" 10,335 43 

Supplies for Ward Schools through the Depository. . . . 64,350 31 

Bent of School premises 18)278 80 

Sidaries of Officers and Clerks of Board of Education. . . 25, 734 60 

Incidental expenses of the Board 15,995 04 

Apportionment to Corporate Schools 29,296 37 

Amount apportioned for special purposes, including 

erection of 'school houses, repairs, <fec 164,979 91 

For pianos in Ward Schools 10,009 00 

Total $1,261,619 78 



9. EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

EdiiccUional Items, 

For the Common Schools $155,000 

Dividends to Common Schools from U. S. Deposit Fund 165.000 

Amount to be added to Capital of Common School Fund. 250.000 

State Normal School 120.000 

Support of Indian Schools .4l00 

Support of Teachers' Institutes 8.000 

Instruction of Schodl Teachers 18.000 

Dividend to Academies from United States Deposit Fund. 28.000 

Dividends of Literature Fund to Academies 12.000 

Keeper of Hall of Natural History 700 

Secretary to Regents of the University 2.000 

James Hall, Paleontologist 1.000 

Repairs, &c.. State Cabinet Natural Histoiy L500 

lucrease and Preservation of do do .800 

Purchase of Books for State Library 2.000 

Binding do do 1,200 

Expenses for do L250 

Do of Librarians in do 4.000 

State and International Exchanges by University Regents 

Stationery, &c., for Regents of University.... 1.000 

Levi E. Backus, for fmnishing ''Radii'' to the deaf and 

dumb 300 

Institution for the deaf and dumb, for the support of 250 

pupils, one year 37.500 

Institution for the deaf and dumb, to enable it to pay 

interest on indebtedness 13.356 

Text-Books, Ac., for Academies 2.500 

Brooklyn Industrial Schools 5.000 



11. ^KtTMif 011 if xrttnit <!(d«r»tto». 



1. VOICE FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE ON IRRBGULAR 
ATTENDANCE. 

In every country education — ^the thorough practical training and 
instruction of the masses of the community — must always form one 
of the great bulwarks of national strength, and one of the surest 
and m^ indispensable guarantees of national prosperity. Hence 
the necessity for systems of public instruction — hence the Herculean 
efTorte which have been made by the intellectually powerful, and 
the disinterestedly philanthropic of mankind, in various ages and 
nations, for the accomplishment of this great and glorious end. 

But imperfection is, more or less, stamped on everything human. 
The educational machinery of a country must, necessarily in some 
of its parts, partake more or less of this imperfection ; and just in 
proportion to the extent of such imperfection will the usefulness of 
any educational system be lessened, its progress retarded, and its 
end defeated. 

Calmly, deliberately, and advisedly, I give it as my opinion that 
no one other anti-progressive agent exercises so pernicious and 
clogging an influence on the educational giY>wtii and prosperity of 
Canada as irregular attendance of children in school I dare not, 
Mr. Editor, trespass too much upon your space, and so abuse Tonr 
kindness ; else I could produce proofs''the most convincing of tiie 
BoundneBB of this opinion. Parents and guardians to whom this 
may come I I claim your earnest and serious attention to this 
matter ; upon you devolves the responsiblity of removing this evil 
Allow me briefly to state some of its pernicious consequences and 
concomitants. 

1. It reterds the progress of the pupil. The course of instruction 
is such that the loss of one lesson is a serious injury to the scholar 
in his whole subsequent progress. Irregular attendance has a 
natural, necessary, and certain tendency, more or less completely to 
nullify and destroy all progress, and to awaken and perpetui^e • 
thorough detestation of school and study. 

2. It retards the progress of the other scholars. TttB arrangement 
and classitication of pupils and the methods of instruction are such 
that bad attendance has a very sensible effect on tile progress of 
those who attend regularly. TMs is one of ite worst features. 

3. It introduces confusion and disorder into the schooL No 
teacher can by any possibility maintain good order in a school where 
the attendance is very irregular. 

4. It has a most distressing effect on the teacher. JX defeats hia 
cherished plans for the good of his pupils ; it weakens his eneigy> 
damps his enthusiasm, and chills his ardour ; and subjects him to 
the mortification of labouring in vain, and spending his strength for 
naught. It is well calculated to induce habits of indolence and 
carelessness. And all this has, and must have, a reactionary effect 
on the progress and condition of the school. I speak of the faithful 
and devoted teacher ; the mammon worshipper may be sufficiently 
careless and indiffierent, ' 

5. It induces habits of tardiness and irregularity. And thea» 
habits are likely to continue with the pupil tiirough life. Mucb 
more might be added, but I must be short. 

Parents and guardians ! I afmin ask you whetiier as parents, a» 
patriots^ or as citizens^ is it not your duty to rouse yourselveB in 
the spirit of men, fully impressed with the importance of thoroughly 
training and educating the rising generation, and using your utmost 
efforts to remove this evil ! To the guiliy only do I speak : those 
who do their duty may justly daim acquittal Various excuses are 
advanced by parents in extenuation ; but I am satisfied that a mimt 
of proper earnestness and zeal in the cause of education, would bury 
the greater majority of these excuses in the ignominy they de- 
serve. 

Parents and guardians ! I would ask you to consider the injury, 
you do to your children. On you devolves a serious and solemn 
req[K>nsibility ; and, though you may fail to meet iL you cannut 
possibly shake it off. It is only when the children of the present 
will come to be the men and women of another generation, that the 
fidi extent of the evil will be known and felt ; and then will your 
children visit you with severest censure, for depriving them of the 

Sriceless treasure of a good education. Consider the injustice you 
o your teacher. You nullify his best efforts, and make his success 
impossible. You vastly increase his troubles, and deprive him of a 
great part of the pleasures of his vocation. 

A voice from the teachers of Middlesex — of Canada — of America 
— ^from advancing civilization — from increasing enlightenment — from 
your children — from the very heart of patriotism — ^and from the 
wrongs of a future generation — calls upon you to do your duty ! 
Will you be found wanting ? — Free Prtu, 

ABDEI^S. 
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2. EXAMINATION PAPER ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

Write the first line of your first answer as a ripeeimen of oopy 
setting in LAJtoB hajtd, and the first line of your seooad answer as 
a specimen of copy setting in small HAin>. 

L In teaching to read^ what are the respeclive advantages of the 
Phonic method, and the Look-and-say method ? 

2. What are the chief faults to be noticed in articulati<Mi ? State 
how you woidd correct each. 

3. What method would you adopt with your first class to secure 
a proper emphasis and expression f Would ifloyning by heart assist 
or not ? 

4. How do you intend to teach spelling ? 

6. Will an acquaintance with the deiiyatioii of words assist cor- 
rect spiling 7 Bow should deriTations be introduced at first ? 

6. What are the errors into which a Pupil-teacher would be ^t 
to fall, in questioning childron on the meeoiing of words ? Write 
out directions to warn him of them, and suggest the best method. 

7. What are the faults in writing to which you would giye most 
attention ? Suppose you are giving a Pupil-teacher directions. 

8. What mexnod would you adopt to secure straight writing in 
books which are not ruled ? 

9. How would you arrange a lesson on numeration for children 
who are to begin arithmetic ? 

10. How would you teach the multiplication table ? 

11 . At what stage of children's progress in arithmetic would you 
begin mental arithmetic ? Or would you teach mental arithmetic 
beforo they used slates 7 Give your reasons. 

12. In a country school, where the children are very young, what 
8vA)j60ts would you teach? in what order? and what booxB and 
aiipafatuB would you require ? 



a COMPETITION IN EDUCATION. 

Competition is like camomile, the more you tread it, the more you 
spread it ; and like camomile, its appetite-creating qualities are 
aoknowle<|ged even by those to whose taste it is most disagreeable. 

Competition is no new element in civilization. It is coeval with 
the fall of man, or to use a colloquial phrase, it is ''as old as Adam.'' 
The great Serpent proved the subtlety of his knowledge of human 
nature when he alluringly said, "Ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil." The principle of competition, whether reoognis^ as 
emulation or rivalry, or any other cognate influence, appears to be 
nheirent in man. It developes itself in every age, in every clime, 
in eveipr phase of himian existence. In proportion to its develop- 
ment IS the rapidity of the march of intellect. Our children's 
children will probably date a new period in arts and sciences from 
the era of the great Exhibition of 1851. We are but climbing 
drcuitously and slowly the lofty mountain, from the summit of 
which their survey will be taken. On nothing has competition had 
greater and more decided influence than on bducatiov, in the con- 
ventional sense of the term, because we attribute every advance in 
civilization primarily to education. 

Educationists in all ages have recognised the advantages of com- 
petition, and the more they have evoked it, the more successful have 
be©n their efforts. But never, perhaps, has competition been more 
vigorously encouraged as an auxiliary to education than at the 
present tune. It is a primary element in all our educational insti- 
tutions. Its practical utility is demonstrated in our Universities, 
and in our ragged Schools. Its influence in the education of the 
maasea has been incalculable. — English Journal of Education. 



4. MORAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
At present, mothers and fathers are mostly considered by their 
offiipring as friend-enemies. Determined as their impressions are 
by the treatment they receive ; and oscillating as that treatment does 
between bribery and thwarting, between petting and scolding, 
between gentleness and caatigation ; children necessarily acquire 
conflicting beliefs respecting the parental character. A mother 
commonly thinks it quite sumcient to tell her Uttie boy she is his 
best friend ; and assuming that he is in du^ bound to believe her 
concludes that he will forthwith do so. '' It is all for your good ;" 
" I know what is proper for you better than youdo yourself ;" **you 
"are not old enough to understand it now, but when you grow up 
** you will thank me for doing what I do ;"— these and like asser- 
tions are dail^ reiterated. Meanwhile the boy is daily snflering 
positive penalties ; and is hourly forbidden to do this, that and the 
other, which he was anxiouit to do. By words he hears tiiat his 
happiness is the end in view ; but from accompanying deeds, he 
habitually receives more or less pain. Utterly incompetent as he is 
to understand that future which his mother has in view, or how 
this treatment conduces to the happinesa of that future, he fudges 
by results as he feels ; and finding these results anything but 



, he bteomiSB sceptical raspacting those profeaaons of 
iendshiD. And is it not fofiy to expect any other issue ? Must 
not the child judge l^ such evidence as he has mit ? and does not 
this evidence seem to warrant his conclusion 1 &e mother would 
reason in just the same way if similarly placed. If, in the cirele of 
her aequamtanees, she found some one who was constantiy thwarting 
her wishes, uttering sharp reprimands, and occasionally inflicting 
actual penalties on her, she would pay but littie attention to any 
professions of anxiety for her welfare which accompanied these 
acts. Why then does she suppose that her boy will conclude other- 
wise ? But how different will be the result if the system we contend 
for be consistently pursued — ^if the mother not oi:dy avoids becom- 
ing the instrument of punishment ; but playti the part of a friend, 
by warning hor boy of the punishments wMch nature will inflict. 
* * * In brief, the truth is that savageness begets savage- 
ness, and gentieness b^ts aentleness. Children who are unsympa- 
thetically treated become rehtively unsympathetic ; whereas treating 
them with due fellow-feeling is a means of cultivating their fellow- 
feeling. With family governments as with political ones, a harsh 
despotism itself generates a great part of the Crimea it has to 
repress ; while conversely a mild and liberal nde not only avoids 
man^ causes of dissension, but so ametiorates the toue of feeling as 
to dimiuish the tendency to tranagreaaion. 



III. <Stfttrsti«» mA (^uitmt tt iU l«tt. 

1 A SCHOOLMASTER»S DUTIES IN 1882. 

The achoolmaster of the town of I^Mkbuah (Flatbuah, L. L,) 
had arduoua duties tojKBrform in addition to '^ teaching the young 
idea how to ahoot." The following is a copy of a contract made 
with the pedagogue at that time. The orthograjdiy remains un- 
changed: — 

Alt. 1. The achool ahall begin att 8 o^clock and go outt att 11 ; 
ahall begin again att 1 o'clock and ende att 4 The bell ahall bee 
rung beefore the school begins. 

Art. 2. When school opens, one of the children shall reade the 
morning prayer as itt stands inn the catechism, and close with the 
prayer beefore dinner ; and inn the afternoon the same. The even- 
ing school shall begin with the Lord's prayer and close by singing 
a psalm. 

Art 3. Hee shall instruct the children inn the common prayers 
and the questions and answers off the catechism on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, too enable them too say them better on Sunday inn the 
church. 

Art. 4: Hee shtU bee bdund too keep his school nine months in 
succession, from September to June, one year with another, and 
shall always bee present himself. 

Art. 6. Hee shall bee choristef off the church ; ring the bell 
three tymes beefore service, and reade a chapter off the Bible inn 
the church between the second and third ringinge off the beU ; 
after the third ringinge he shall reade the ten commandments and 
the twelve articles off ffaith and then sett the psalm. Inn the 
afternoon after the third ringinge off the bell hee shaU reade a 
ihort chapter or one off the psalms off David as the congregatione 
are assembUnge ; afterwards hee shall again sett the psalm. 

Art ^ When the minister shall preach at Brpockland or Utrecht 
hee shall bee bounde too reade twice beefure the congregatione from 
the booke used ffor the purpose. Hee shall heare the children recite 
the questions and answers off the catechism on Sunday and instruct 
them. 

Art. 7. Hee shall provide a basin off water ffi>r the baptism, Sor 
which hee shsll veoeive twelve stnyveis inn Wampum ffor every 
baptism from parents or sponsers. Hee shall furnish bread and 
wine ffor communion att the charge off the church. Hee shall also 
serve as messenger ffor the consistories. 

Art. 8. Hee shall give the funerale invitations and toll the bell ; 
and ffor which he shall receive ffor persons off fifteen years off age 
and upwards twelve guilders ; and ffor persons under fifteen, eight 
guilders ; and iff hee shall cross the river to New York ho6 shall 
have four guilders more. 

The compensation of the schoohnaster was as follows : — 

1. Hee shall receive ffor a speller or reader three guilders a quar- 
ter ; and ffor a writer ffour guilders ffor the dsye sd^L 

Inn the evenins^ ffour guilders ffor a sp«tl«r or reader, and five 
guilders ffor a wnter p6r quarter. 

2. The residue off his salary shall bee ffour hundred guilders in 
wheat (off Wampum value) doliverable at Broockland Ff^rry, with 
tiie dwellings, pasturage and meadowe appurtainenge too the schooL 
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Done and agreede on inn consiBtorie inn the presence off the 
Honourable Constable and Overseers, this 8th daye off October, 
ie82. 

Constable and Overseers. The ConsistorU. 

Comeilius Berrian, Adriaen Ilyerse, 

Rjmiere Aertsen, Corneilius Barent Yanderwyck. 

Jan Remsen, Casparus Yanzuren, Minister, 

I agree to the above articles and promise to observe them. 

JofiJLKNXS Ybk EcUKELLBM. 



2. THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER. 
Charles Lamb, in one of the inimitable Essays of Elia, contrasts, 
with his quaint and quiet humor, the old race of schoolmasters, even 
in his days fast passing away, with the new race who were gradually 
displacing them. Those who are familiar with Lamb's writings (and 
teachers should, if possible, read the '* Sketch of his Life," and his 
" Lettera," edited by the late Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd,) can well 
understand how Elia clung to old memories of the fading race. 
They will remember how he describes that in one of his daily jaunts 
between Bishopagate and Slackwell the coach stopped to take up a 
staid-looking gentleman on the wrong side of thirty, and how this 
gentleman proved to be one of the new race of pedagogues, who 
confounded him by asking questions on all sorts of subjects, — ''prize 
cattle," '* cotton," '' the value of the rental of all the retail shops in 
London," ''the North Pole Expedition," cum m^dtis a!iis; and how 
ignorant Elia proved to be respecting such matters. They will also 
call to mind Mia's remarks respecting the new race. "The modem 
schoolmaster," he says, "is expected to know a little of everything, 
because his pupil is required not to be entirely ignorant of anything. 
He must be superficially, if I may so say, omniscient. He is to 
know something of pneumatics, of chemistry, of whatever is curious 
or proper to excite the attention of the youthful mind ; an insight 
into mechanics is desirable, with a touch of statistics, the quality of 
soils, &c., botany, and the constitvtion of the country." No doubt 
Elia is right. Society has certainly laid a heavy burden upon the 
ahoulders of the new race of teachers, whether for good or for evil 
we .ilo not pretend to determine. When we consider the strange 
collection of information on all subjects which the new schoolmaster 
is required to possess, "the valuable assortment of goods of the 
newest patterns " which he is obliged to bring to market, we are 
half inclined to say it is really wondei'ful " that one small head could 
cany all he " knows. — NatUmal Society's Monthly Paper, 



3. SUMMARY OF THE CONNECTICUT BLUE LAWS. 

The famous blue code of Connecticut is thus given in abstract by 
a contemporary :— 

No Quaker or dissenter from the established worship of the 
dominion shall be allowed to give a vote for the election of magi- 
strates, or any officer. 

No food or lodging shall be afforded to a Quaker, Adamite, or 
heretic. 

If any person turns a Quaker, he shall be banished, and not 
suffered to return upon the pain of death. 

No priests shall abide in the dominion ; priests may be seized by 
any wiUiout a warrant. 

No man to cross a river with but an authorized ferryman. 

No man shall run on the Sabbath day, or walk in his garden or 
elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, or 
shave on the Sabbath day. 

No woman shpll kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting day. 

The Sabbath shall begin at sunset on Saturday night. 

To pick an ear of coin in a neighbor's garden shall be deemed 
theft. 

A person accused of trespass in the night shall be judged guilty 
unless he clears himself by oath. 

No one shall buy or sell lands without permission of the selectmen. 

When it appears that an accused has confederates, and he refuses 
jbo discover them, he may be racked. 

A drunkard shall have a master appointed by the selectmen, who 
are to debar him the liberty of buying and selling. 

Whoever shall publish a lie to the prejudice of his neighbor, shaU 
sit in the stocks and be whipped fifteen stripes. 

No minister can keep a school 

Man-stealers shall suffer death. 

Whoever wears clothes trimmed with gold or bone lace, above 
two shillings by the yard, shall be presented by the grand jurors, 
and the selectmen shall tax the offender at £300 estate. 

A debtor in prison, swearing he has 90 (^st^te^ shall be let out and 
^d to make satislaction. 



Whoever sets fire in the woods and bums a house, shall suffer 
death ; and persons suspected of this crime shall be imprisoned 
without benefit to bail 

Whoever brings cards or dice into the dominion, shall pay a fine 
of $6. 

No one shall read common prayer, keep Christmas or Saint's day, 
make mince pies, dance, play cards, or play on any instrument ox 
music, except the drum, trumpet, and jews-harp. 

No gospel minister shall join the people in marriage ; the magi- 
strates only shall join in marriage, as they only may do it with mudi 
less scandal to Christ's Church. 

When the parents refuse their children convenient marriage, the 
magistrates shall determine the point. 

The selectmen, on finding children ignorant, may take them awaj 
from their parents, and put them in better hands, at the expense of 
their parents. 

A man that strikes his wife shall be imprisoned as the court 
directs. 

A wife shall be deemed good evidence against her husband. 

Married persons must live together or be imprisoned. 

No man shall court a maid in person or by letter, without first 
obtaining the consent of the parents ; £5 penalty for the first 
offence, £10 for the second, and for the third, imprisonment during 
the pleasure of the court. 

Every male shall have his hair cut according to cap. 



4. ENGLISH VILLAGE SCHOOLS— PAST AND PRESENT. 
The normal aspect of a village school used then to be, an aged 
crone in the chimney comer, spectacles on nose, and rod in hand ; 
a loutish boy crowned with a fool's cap, within by her side ; a clasa 
of trembling dunces before her, endeavouring to shirk unchastised 
through lessons which they were as unapt to learn as their mistress 
was to teach ; and, in the back ground, the body of the schooL 
ignorant, rude, dirty, and of evU savor ; just such a brutal and 
unpromising brood as the incapable old hen who presided over them 
might be expected to rear. In the present year of our Lord 1860, 
a village, nay, a work-house school, in any district of England, 
present a very different, and much pleasanter sight. Order, clean- 
liness, and intelligence now predominate ; the active and experienced 
teachers — ^young men and women in the prime of life, carefully 
trained to teach — ^understand the duties thoroughly, and are proud 
of their success in discharging them. Punishments are now rare, 
and never cruel ; the children have a happy and cultivated look, 
and the result of this improved system of school teaching obtrudes 
itself gratefully on the eye and ear of the visitor in well-written 
copies and careful drawings, in distinctly enunciated reading, in 
harmonious singing, and arithmetical calculations of surprising 
accuracy and rapidity — Corhhill Magazine, 



5. PENALTIES FOR NEGLECT OF EDUCATION IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

Parents in Switzerland who do not *' train their children in the 
way they should go," are placed upon a stone in a conspicuoua 
pla[ce with a rod in the right hand ; and formerly, every one who 
passed was at liberty to use it on their backs. So late as 1855, a 
father and mother were obliged to sit on this stone, with a paper 
fastened to them in front, on which was written, '' Duty-forgetting 
Parents." 



IV. ^fivffi on ^oUm in 3c\i90l», &(. 



I. TOBACCO IN CAMP AND COLLEGE. 

The deepening conviction that the habitual use of tobacco is a 
source of physi<^ and mental degeneration, has steadily obtained 
a firmer hold of the public mind since the thorough exposition of 
the opinions of the medical profession in the columns of this 

i'ournaL To that discussion the late manifesto of Sir Benjamin 
)rodie must be considered as a supplement, affording an authori- 
tative sanction to the conclusions at which we arrived in simiming 
up the debate. In this country of free discussion and free action, 
the changes wrought by conviction are worked out slowly and spon- 
taneously by individusd process of resolve. Across the channel, 
where *^ Facta, non verba'' is the rule of the empire, the opinions 
elicited by the great English controversy have borne fruit in deeds. 
It will be remembered that certain statistical results have been 
obtained at the Ecole Polytechnique and other public schools and 
coUeges, attesting that the smokers were also the dunces, and that 
the intellectual as well aa the physical development of the students 
wag checked I7 the use of tobacco. 
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The Miniaier of Public InstructioQ has published a circular, 
addressed to the directors of colleges aud schools in France, for- 
bidding the use of tobacco and segars by the students. It is said 
that the physical as well as the intellectual development of many 
youths has been checked by the immoderate use of tobacco. As 
Paris alone contains 29,000 pupils, the edict applies to a large 
population. It would be well could the authorities of the Engli^ 
colleges and universities decree the same abstinence for all students, 
in residence or* otherwise under control. There are two classes of 
men in England who at this moment are addicted to frii^htful ex- 
cess in tobacco smoking, and sufifer the evil consequences in depres- 
sion, debility, hebetude and nervousuess. These are students at 
college, and officers in barrack, garrison, and camp. The latter 
especially, smoke incessantly, beginning early in the day and con- 
tinuing till night has fallen. The dulness of barrack life, which 
incites to the excess, is deepened by the habitual depression which 
tobacco in the end produces. The depressed and debilitated condi- 
tion of numbers of these young men, who, fi*om such depots as the 
camp at Aldershott, visit London, has long been the subject of 
observation among the surgeons who are called to treat their com- 
plaints, and have th'< oi>portunity of comparing their nervous force 
with the standard of civil life. Nowhere are the eviln of tobacco 
smoking more rampant than in the camp and the college. Is it im- 
posi^ible that higher authority should intervene to ameliorate their 
condition I — The Lancet 



2. EFFECT OF SMOKING ON THE INTELLECT. 
In the September number of the London Phannaceuti4i Journal 
for 1860, it is stated that, on dividiug the pupils of the Polytechnic 
School of Paris into smokers and non-smokers, it is fijiown that the 
smokers have proved themselves, in the varioiui competitive exami- 
nations, far inferior to the others. Not only in the examinations 
on entering the schools are the smokers of a lower rank, but in the 
various ordeals they have to pass through in a yeawp, the average 
rank of tlie smokers has constantly fidlen, aud not inconsiderably, 
when the men who did not smoke enjoyed a cerebral atmosphere of 
the clearest kind. 



3. THE HON. J. Q. ADAMS ON TOBACCO. 
John Quincy Adams asserted that the "abandonment of tobacco 
would add five years to the average of human life." 

4. RESTRICTIVE LEGACY TO AN ACADEMY 

At the recent examination of Exeter (N. H.) Academy, a letter 
w^.'s read from J. L. Sibley, of Cambridge, annoimcing a legacy of 
$200 by his father, Jonathan Sibley, Esq., recently deceased. This 
money is to be distributed in aid of poor students, but to such only 
as abstain from the use of opium, tobacco, and strong drink. 

6. ANTIDOTE TO ALCOHOL, 
The acetate of ammonia has hitherto been the best known antidote 
to alcohol But a physician of Dantzic, Dr. Beck, has discovered a 
still more effective counter-poison, the composition of which has 
not yet been made public. It its administered as a mineral paste, 
enclosed in an olive, and at once destroys not only the immediate 
effects, but the disastrous effects of inebriety. A drunken Pole, 
upon whom experiments were made, swallowed successively three 
of the prepared olives and three bottles of brandy, after which he 
did not exhibit the slightest trace of intoxication, and showed no 
signs of sickness. 



6. NAMES OF VARIOUS KINDS OF TEAS. 
"Hyson "means ** before the rain,*' or "flourishing spring" — 
that is, early in the spring. Hence it is often called "Young 
Hyson." "Hyson Skin" is composed of the refuiie of the other 
kinds, the native terms for which means "tea skins." Refuse of a 
still coarser description, containing many stems, is called "tea 
bones." " Bohea " is the name of the hill in the region where it is 
collected. "Pekoe," or "Pecco," means "white hairs"— the down 
on the tender leaves. * « Powchong "— * * folded plant, " " Souchong " 
—"small plant" "Twankay " is the name of a small stream in the 
province where it is bought. " Congo" is from a term signifying 
** labor," from the care required in its preparation. 



7. GOOD AND EVIL EFFECTS OF TEA. 

Statistics go to prove that tea is used more or less by one-half of 
the human race — 500,000,000 of people. Theine is the peculiar 
organic principle which gives tea its value. Taken in sma)! quanti^ 



ties tea is healthful ; but the extract of one ounce taken per day, 
by one person, produces a trembling in the limbs and wandering 
of the mind. 

L DESCRIPTION OF THE CANADIAN SHORE ON LAKE 
SUPERIOR. 
From Mr. W. H. Pahner's letters to the Editor of the Toronto 
Leadevj we select the following information in regard to the North 
or cupper mining shore of Lake Superior : — " Our land is generally 
hilly, and much of it rocky and unfit for cultivation. But then, 
as in most mountain lands, we have the most beautifid valleys, rich 
alluvial plateaus, and sloping hill sides. We have also some very 
fine prauie land. Only a few days ago, when out on one of my 
exploring trips, I found a prairie of not less than 20 square miles, 
or 12,800 acres, the most beautifully situated of anything I have 
ever seen, (although well acquainted with the prairies of the West) 
The land is perfecUy dry and level, naturally arained by little rivu- 
lets running through it, and emptyiujp; into a fine river, navigable for 
laige boats, sweeping along in graceuil curves through its centre. 
The whole of this noble expanse is encircled by rocky hills rich in 
minerals. On one single bluff, during one short forenoon's opera- 
tion, I found silver and lead. In wending my way through the 
waving sward of wild grass (chiefly blue joint) varied here and there 
by clumps of trees, giving it the appearance of an immense English 
park, I thought what a pLce this would be to run the steam plow 
over ! A fanner, with sufficient capital to start that great engine of 
modem improvement^ might in one year get a farm of 1,000 acres 
under crop ; and a miuing company with a moderate capital, going 
to work amongst the metaliguous rocks in the neighborhood, would 
open at once a market for the farmer's produce. And this is just 
the epitome of our country here. The miner will support the farm- 
er, and the burner will support the miner ; and thus by a friendly 
interchange of mutual support we shall make a great country of it. 
Frequent enquiries, too, are made about the degree of cold particu- 
larly here in winter. A notion seems to obtain down the country, 
that a man cannot show his nose out of doors here without getting 
frostbitten. That, however, is a great mistake. I know aU Canada 
from the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to the head of Lake Superior, 
and the States from Maine to Missouri ; I have wintered in almost 
every part of these countries, and I must in candor say that our 
winter here is no worse than in other places. Indeed, I have seen 
more people frozen to death, and more hands and feet and noses 
frost-bitten on the prairies of Wisconsin and Illinois in one winter 
than I have ever heard of here in 16 years. The ground here never 
freezes. The snow begins to fall in November, and covering the 
earth like a great white blanket, to a considerable depth, completely 
excludes the frost ; until about the beginning of April, when the 
genial warmth of returning n>ring thaws off the wintry covering, 
and nature once more shows her smiling face. Whenever we clear 
off the snows here, in winter, we find the ground soft, the grass 
green, and everything in a most healthy condition. But whether 
winter wheat might not mildew under such conditions is a question 
for old farmers to answer. But, for the various crops of spring 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, and all sorts of root crops, I can say (from 15 
years residence on the River St. Mary) that I know of no better 
country. Our grasses, too, are of the best and sweetest quality, 
and the beef and mutton fed upon them are correspondingly tender 
and nutritious. Diseases amongst cattle are unknown here. I 
have never seen an unsound liver amongst cattle or sheep raLsed in 
this place ; although I have sometimes had over one hundred head 
of them on my farm, on Sugar Island. The only set-off against all 
this is, that we have to feed them on winter fodder about a month 
louffer than they do in the more southern districts of Canada and 
Michigan. Our winters are hard, dry, and steady ; very much like 
those at Montreal. We know that winter is coining ; we prepare 
for it, and find it on the whole the pleasantest part of the year ; 
and, when it breaks up, on the approach of spring, we are generally 
wishing for a little more sleighing. Of copper mining I may say 
that in 1859, the shipment were 7,000 tons ; and this present 
summer of 1860, will, m a few weeks more, see 150,000 tons of iron 
passed through the locks of the canal, and 7,000 tons of the finest 
copper in the world, rich in silver. The total value of these exports 
may be roughly estimated at $12,000,000. A wonderful contrast to 
the expoi-t trade of the same region fourteen years ago, which might 
be set down at .—furs and peltries, $2,000 ; lake fish, $2,000, both 
which items amoimt to as much now a^s then ; whilst the trade in 
metals alone gives us in one year twelve millions. And yet, I 
reiterate boldly what I have so often said before, that the Norih 
Shore isthe rkner of the two ; the metalliferous ranges on the Mich* 
igan aide of tha lake being, geologically speaking, only a spur thrown 
out from the imT*An«A mountain nuynea on the Canada slde^ 
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2. HISTOST OP THE BBITISH ITNITBD BMPIBB 
LOYALISTS OB AMBBIOA. 

Circular from the Bev. Dr. JRyerson to ihe DeseendanU of the British 
United Empire Loyalists of America, 

The object of tbis Gircalar is to solicit from the descendants 
of the "United Empire Loyalists," and other first Settlers of 
Upper Canada, any Documents, Journals, Letters, or other 
Papers which may relate to the Lives and Adventures of their 
forefathers and of their settlement in Canada, or any facts or 
information which may afford materials for a history of the 
venerated founders of our country. The same request is made 
of the descendants of the United Empire Loyalists in Nova 
Scotia. New Brunswick, and other parts of America. The 
documents, <&c., to be sent at my expense ; and they will be 
returned if desired. 

The first settlers of these Provinces preferred British con- 
nexion and government to any other, though they were not all 
what are technically termed " United Empire Loyalists ;" that 
is, those who had actively supported the unity of the Empire 
during the revolt and secession of the old American Colonies, 
now the United (or rather divided) States. Those United 
Empire Loyalists were the losing party in the contest, which 
led to their settlement in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Canada. The unsuccessful parties in such contests always 
^pear to disadyantaee, and especially when the only histories 
of them are written by their adversaries. American histoires 
have done great injustice to the motives, principles, and char- 
acter of our Loyalist forefathers ; and no English histoiy of 
them has been written. They were a noble race of men— in 
few respects inferior, and in several respects superior, to the 
lauded Pilgrim Fathers of New England. Their antecedents, 
their sacrifices, their courage, their chivalry, their enterprise, 
their perseverance, and their lofty patriotism, claim for them 
—at the hands of* some of their sons — a faithful history and 
rightful vindication. The same remark applies to Lower 
Canada from its first connexion with the British Crown. 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick have many reasons 
to he proud of their parentage, whose characteristics and 
merits should be pourtrayed for the grateful contemplation of 
posterity. 

In the absence of other contributions of the kind,— in 
accordance with many requests, and after too long a delay, — I 

Eurpose to attempt a « History of the British United Empire 
loyalists of America," preceding it with some account of the 
government of the old British American Colonies, their trans- 
atlantic relations and disputes ; and following it, as time may 
permit, with a "History of Canada," embracing its Aboriginal 
QPribes; the growth of its Settlements and Institutions; its 
deeds in the War of 1812 ; its Beligious persuasions and 
Public Men ; its Municipal and Educational Institutions ; the 
nature and defects of its early Government ; the origin and 
establishnaent of its system of Eesponsible Government and 
ita working, as compared with that of the United States and 
Great Britain; the various elements which enter into the 
composition of its Society ; and the influences— national, re- 
ligious, political, and social — which contribute to form and 
develope its character of Canadian Nationality and progressive 
Civilization. 

The History of the United Empire Loyalists will be included 
in Two Volumes; that of Canada, in not less than two more. 

E. BTEBSON. 

P.S.---The foregoing circular was partly written two years 
smce; but I have, from various causes,* deferred printing it 
until the present time. Some idea of the scope and character 
of the proposed work may be formed from the following 
summary-outline of it: — 
Chap. 

1. Discoveries and Explorations of the Atlantic Coasts of 
America, and information in Enghind as to its Climate 
and Productions, down to 1G20. 
11. Motives and Character of its Settlements, from 1585 

to 1630. 
IIL Government of the Colonies, from 160C to the end of 
the Cromwell Protectorate in England, 1660. 



TV. Their Government, from Charles II. 1660, to the Siigliflh 
Bevolution, 1688. 
V. Their Government, from the Accession of William and 
Mary, 1689, to the Peace of Paris (after the Con- 
quest of Canada), 1763. 

YI. Belations of the Colonies (especially those of Massa- 
chusetts) to England: (1) From their first Settle- 
ment to the end of the Cromwell Protectorate, 1660 ; 
(2) From the Accession of Charles 11. 1660, to the 
death of William III. 1702 ; (8) From the Acceaaion 
of Queen Anne, 1702, to the Peace of Paris, 1678. 
YII. Origin and nature of the disputes between Great Britian 
and the Colonies : (1) From 1763 to 1770 ; (2) From 
1770 to the Declaration of Independence, 1776. 
YIII. United Empire Loyalists, as distinct from the Seces* 
sionists : 

1. How far they agreed with the Secessionists. 

2. Their satisfaction with the concessions of the Bri- 

tish Government. 

3. Principles, character, and numbers of the Seces- 

sionists. 

4. Principles, character, and numbers of ibe Loyalists. 

5. Conduct of the Secessionists and .LoyaHsts towards 

each other, compared. 

6. Sacrifices and conduct of the Loyalists during the 

Bevolutionary War. 

7. Their circumstances and treatment after the BeTolu- 

tionary War. 

8. Their settlement in Nova Scotia» New Brunswick, 

and Canada. 
IX. Climate, Soil, and Government of Upper Canada; 
Character, Enterprise, Privations, andMardshipa of 
the first Settlers, &q. &c. &c. 

RB. 
Toronto, May, 1861. 



8. THE RESOURCES OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

We have always contended that as an Agrioaltural oountiT Prinoe 
Edward Island is superior to any other portion of British North 
America. Professor Johnston, who surveyed New Brunswick with 
a view of asoertaining its true character as an agricultural countzy, 
after giving figures, reported that '* In the capability of growing all 
the common crops on which man and beast mainly depend, it would 
appear from a comparison of the above numbers, that the whole 
province of New Bronswick, taken together, exceeds even the favor- 
ed Genessee VaU^, and the Southern shores of Lake Ontario." 
He also says — '^ We seem therefore to be driven to a conclusion, that 
as a farming oonntry, New Bnmawick, as a whole, is superior to 
New York as a whole." 

New Bmnswick, in 1851, with 643,954 acres of cleared land, pro- 
duced 1.692,009 bushels wheat, barley and oats ; in 1854, this Island, 
with only 322,398 acres of cleared land produced 1,848,657 bushels 
— a fact which proves that Prinoe Edward Island is more productive 
than New Brunsvrick. The comparative statement which we have 
given, shows that New Brunswick produces a much Is^er quantity 
of hay and supports more cattle man this Island. This is easQy 
accounted for. In New Brunswick there are vaft tracks of interval 
lands — ^marshes of many mUes in extent — ^which, with very little 
labor, and without any manure produce enormous quantities of hay 
and grain. In Prince Edward Island the quantity of such land is 
very trifling. 

The great increase in the Exports and the Revenue of Prince 
Edwuni Island during the past ten or fifteen years, proves the pros- 
perous state of the Colony. Some fourteen or fifteen years ago it 
was no unusual thing to see our farmers driving from store to store 
in Oharlottetown ; endeavouring to get one shifiing and three pence 
per bushel for oats. Now, no sooner does the flipping season com- 
mence than the avenues of the town are beset with runners wlio 
often contend for the right to purchase the loads of oats they meet 
on the roads, at from 2s. to 2s. 6d a bushel, to be paid for, not in 
goods from the store, but in hard cash. 

It may suit the party purposes of some to represent the Island as 
inferior to the neighboring Provinces, and to do all in their power to 
prevent immigration to its shores. The returns of the produce 
grown on the Island, and exported from it, afford the best answer to 
all such. We have over ana over again urged upon our €k>veni- 
ment the neo esri t y of making known in Great Bntain ihe oapabSi^ 
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tifis of the Idtod, and of doing something to settle tbse pvUio lande 
now Tinoccapied. We have given them rtatistios ; let them now 
make proper use of them, bv HiawftniinAting them among intending 
emigrants in Europe and elsewhere, and very soon it will be said 
that their is no vacant land in Prince Edwa^ Island. — Ida^ider, 



VI. ^nvm on §atttr»t §ii8t0]^. 



1. SPIDER LIFE. 

Kow that the Spring has fairly set in, and we will soon be 
surrounded by ins^ life, we may expect to see the industrious 
spider spinning its cunning web in secluded nooks out of doors, 
and quiet comers in doors, to catch unwary victims. Were it 
not for the valuable labors of the spider, the plague of flies and 
other insects about us would soon be equal to that which befel 
the unhappy Egyptians in the time of Moses. We therefore 
say, do not wantonly kill the spiders, for they are the executioners 
of many troublesome insects. 

With a view to interest our readers in spider life, we insert 
the following sketch from '^Insect Manufacturti,''^ — a little work 
published by the Christian Knowledge Socie^ of London, and sup- 
plied to Public School Libraries in Upper Canada : 

'' Not only do these insects produce tilmy webs to entrap their 
prey, but they also spin, for tiie protection of their ezgs, a bag not 
much unlike the cocoon of the silkworm. At the beginning of the 
last century a method was discovered of procuring silk from these 
spiders' bags, and of making it into several useful articles. The 
experiments for the purpose took place in France ; and it was dis- 
covered that two species of spider in particular produced strong and 
beautiful silk, capiut>le of being usefully employed. The structure 
of these insects was closely examined by the celebrated naturaUst 
B^umur, and he found that the silk is spun from fine papillie, or ' 
small nipples, placed in the hinder part of the body ; these serve 
the purpose of so many wire-drawing irons, to mould a gummy 
liquor, which dries as it is drawn out and exposed to the air. 

On pressing the body of a spider, the liquor flows into these nip- 
ples, and, by applying the finger 
against them distinct threads 
maybe drawn out throu£^h the 
numerous openings ; and what 
is very astonishing, every sepa- 
rate thread is made up of 
innumerable smaller threads, so 
that lUaumur thought himself 
far within the limits of the truth 
when he stated that each of the 
&9e nipples supplied one thousand 
separate fibres, in which case 
the slender filament of the 
spider's nest must be made up 
of five thousand fibres. By 
applying the whole, or a part, of 
this apparatus to her work, the 
spider can make the thread stout 
or fine at pleasure ; thus the webs 
for entrapping flies are very 
slight and fra^e ; but the nest 
for securing tiie eg^ is much 
stronger, in order to afford them shelter from the cold. The threads 
are wound loosely round the eggs in a shape similar to that of the 
silkworm's cocoon. The colour of the silk is generally grey, becom- 
ing blackish on exposure to the air : sometimes it is pale yellow, 
and also of veiy fine quality ; but this is the production of a 
comparitively rare species^ which could not be depended on for 
the purposes of manufacture. A spider's nest preserved by the 
writer during the winter was of a beautiful yellow colour, sdmost 
approaching that of the cocoon of the silkworm. As spring 
i^pproached it increased in bulk and became rather paler, unldl at 
last a dark appearance in the centre betokened the bursting of the 
eggs. On the 10th of April ninety-six small yellow-bodied spiders 
came forth, and were soon actively en^;aged in weaving their deli- 
cate wobs across the glass which contamed them. A muslin cover 
admitted air to the interior, and these minute insects appeared to 
be perfectly healthy although deprived of their natural food. Some 
sugar was placed in the glass, but they did not appear to consume 
anv of it, although some of them had been hatched for more than 
a fortnight. After this time the little ponsoners were allowed to 
ea^pe into the garden. 

The great obstacle which prevented the establishment of any 
considerable manufacture from these senders' bags, was the difficulty 
of obtaining them in suffident abundance ; but M. Bon, who was 
satiraslastiofsspeetkigtheiahie of his dSsoovety, Isitoied tiiat he 
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ooold earily bvsvedme tins obstaolo, and ab fiisfclfis sffiTrts sopearad 
remarkably sucoessfoL fie fonhiad a laige spider estabUsmtLstat, 
wfaidi, for a time, was prosperous. Having ordered all the short- 
legged spiders (which are the most indus^ous spinners) to bs 
collected for him by penums employed for the purpose, he enclosed 
them in paper boxes, with pin-holes pricked in them to adimt the 
air to the prisoners. Hie insects were regulariy fed with ^es, and 
thev prospered well on this diet In due time most of them laid 
&eur eggs, and spun their silken bags. M. Bon affirmed that each 
female produced from six to seven hundred eggs, whereas the 
silkworm moth lays only about one hundred. He idso stated, that 
out of seven hundred or eight hundred young spiders whidi he kept, 
scarcely one died in a year ; while of one hundred silkworms, not 
forty lived to form their cocoons. 

These favourable statements led the Royal Academy of Paris to 
take the subject into consideration, and B^aumur was appointed to 
inquire into the merits of the new scheme. This careful inquirer 
found many serious obstacles in the way of such establishments. 
The fierceness of spiders, and their propensity to destroy each otber^ 
were noticed as unfittin;r them to be bred and reared together. On 
distributing about five thousand spiders in cells, in companies of 
about fift^ or a hundred, it was found that the lai^r spiders quickly 
killed and ate the smaller, until there remained only one or two 
occupants of eachcelL The 
silk of the spider was also 
found to be inferior in lus- 
tre and strength to that of 
the silkworm, and had the 
disadvantage of being inca- 
pable of winding off the 
ball, but must necessarily bo 
carded. 

Indeed, it could require 
no very great consideration 
to decide, that spider's silk, 
when compared with that 
of the silkworm, was vastly 
inferior for manufocturing 
purposes, although employed 
m many useful and highly in- 
genious ways by the insect 
itself. A few of these we 
must not omit to notice. 
Every one must have seen the 
common garden spider C^pei- 
ra diadema) suspended by its 
silken rope, or forming its 
beautiful web ; but every 
one is not aware that that 
silken rope is made up of a 
multiplicity of threads, and 
that when the spider attadies 
the rope to any object by pressing her spinneret against it, she 
spreads out these threads over an area of some diameter, thus se- 
curing a much greater degree of strength than coiild be gained by 
merely fixing her thread to one point. This contrivance may be 
seen best when the threads are attached to a black object. 

The uses of silk in the webs and nests of common spiders are 
well known, but there is a clever and surprising adaptation of the 
same matenal by several foreign species of spider which must be 
briefly stated. In the Ionian islands, and also in the West Indies, 
there are found certain spiders, commonly known as trap-door 
spiders, wluch make a cylindrical nest in the earth, and cover the 
entrance with a door of their own construction, framed of alternate 
layers of silk and earth, and fastened to the opening by a hinge of 
stout silk. These spiders also line their nests throughout with 
numerous layers of ulken web to the thickness of stout cartridge 
paper, and finish it with the greatest care. Tins beautiful lining is 
yet further strengthened in particular parts, where the nest is likely 
to be exposed to danger. But the greatest amount of skill and 
care is iMstowed upon the trap-door and its sUken hinge, "niis 
door is about the eighth of an inch thick, rough on the outside, not 
much unlike an oyster shell, which it also resembles in being tfaiidc 
and strong near the hinge, but thinner towards the oiroumf erenoe. 
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2. WHAT A SPIDER CAN DO. 

Let me put a spider into a lady's hand. She is aghast. She 
shrieks. The nasty, ugly thing. Madam, the spider is perhaps 
shocked at your Brussels hce, and although you may be the most 
exquisite painter living, the spider has a right to laugh at your coarse 
daubs as she runs over them. Just show her your crotchet work 
when you Ariek at her. *' Have you spent half your days,*' the 
flpideri if she be spiteful, may remark, '* have you spent mdf your 
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days upon these clumsy ottomaiui 7 M^ dear lady, is that your 
web ? If I were big enough, I might with reason drop you and 
ciT* out at you. Let me spend a day with you and bring my work. 
I have four little bags of thread— such little bags I In every bag 
there are more than 1,000 holes — such tiny holes ! Out of each 
hole thread runs, and all the threads — ^more than 4,000 threads — I 
spin together as they run, and when they are spim they make but 
one thread of the web I weave. I have a member of my family 
who is herself no bigger than a grain of sand. Imagine what a 
slender web she makes, and of that, too, each thread is made of 
4,000 or 6,000 threads, that have passed out of her four bags through 
four or five thousand little holes. Woidd you drop her, too, crying 
out about your delicacy ! A pretty thing for you to plume your- 
self on your delicacy and scream at us.'' Having made such a 
speech, we may suppose that the indignant creature fastens a rope 
round one of the rough points of the lady's hands, and lets herself 
down to the floor. Coming down stairs is noisy, clumsy work, 
compared with such a way of locomotion. The creeping things wo 
scorn are miracles of beauty. They are more delicate than auy 
ormidu dock or any lady's watch made for pleasure's sake, no bigger 
than a shilling. Lyonot counted 4,041 muscles in a single cater- 
pillar, and these are a small part only of her work. Hooke found 
14,000 mirrors in the eye of a blue bottle, and there are 13,000 
separate bits that so to provide nothing but the act of breathing in 
.a carp. — Dicken^lSimsehold Wordt, 



3 POPULAR ERROR IN REGARD TO SPIDERS. 

A celebrated entomologist, who has made a special study of the 
jstnicture and habits of spiders, states that there is not a single 
Authentic case on record of a person being killed, or seriously 
injured by the bite of a spider ; all the stories about the fataJ bite 
of the famous tarentula being simply fables. These insects are, 
however, exceedingly ferocious in their fights with each other ; 
tiieir duels invariably ending in the death of one of the combatants. 



4. AQUATIC ARCHITECTS. 
Entomologists are familiar with the diving-spider, the caddis-fly 
and other architects that pursue their ingenious labours under 
water ; but it is not generally known that the larvee of the pretty 
beetle Leptura micans pass the winter imder water. I have often 
taken them in winter when engaged in brook-drag^g, and for a 
time was puzzled to determine what they were. On the submerged 
roots of water-grasses will often be found attached small, egg-shaped 
brown cocoons, nearly as large as the seeds of the smallest kidney- 
beans. On examining these they will be found to be the water- 
cases of larvsB, containing within them the partially -completed beetle 
in a state of torpor. As the imago of Jbeptura micans passes an 
aerial life, we must not look to the parent as the author of this 
provision of its progeny during winter. The probability is that the 
insect resorts to the water-side, and deposits its eggs on the leaves 
of aquatic plants, which in due time are hatched, and for awhile 
lead an aquatic life ; and at last prepare for their final change to 
winged beetles by constructing a water-tight cocoon, within which 
they are ultimately developed. We know little yet of the minute 
economies of insect-life, and every fact that can be added to their hia- 
tory introduces us to a new field of observation. — Mecreative Science. 



5. GIGANTIC CRANE OP AUSTRALIA. 
2)r. George Bennett, a naturalist, who has lately published an 
-acaeunt of his twenty-two years' residence in Australia, gives a 
description of the grandest of all Australian birds, the Jabiru, or 
gigantic crane. It grows to be five feet high, and is so rare that 
the doctor has seen but four skins of the bii^ during his residence 
there. It is very graceful, has large and brilliant eyes, a beautiful 
metallic brilliancy of plumage, and is easily domesticated. 



6. ANTIDOTE FOR SNAKE POISON. 
A son of Cassius M. Clay, while gunning recently, says an ex- 
change, was bitten on the foot by some poisonous reptile, supposed 
to be a rattlesnake, and his body immediately exhibited all the symp- 
toms of the most violent poisoning ; but he was dosed imtil stupified 
with apple brandy, and the next morning was as well as ever. So 
confident was Mr. Clay of the efficacy of alcoholic spirits in all cases 
of poison by the bites of snakes and insects, that he did not even 
send for a physcian. — Saleratus was bound upon the bitten spot, 
until ammonia could be produced, wh^n the former was moistened 
with it. This was upon the theory that poison is an acid, and any 
alkali will answer, though ammonia is thought to be the best. Mr. 
Clay's experience is confirmed by that of many others, and it is the 
p«rt of wisdom for all to remember, and to use when needed, this 
simple antidote. 



VII. W.mti an (Swgrflirfti} mU ^tatitm. 



1. THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The New York Herald gives the following returns as the official 
announcement of the population of the United States : 

POPtJLATION OF THE NOBTHEBN CONFEDBEACy. 
8taU8, 7nl850. 

Mame 583,169 

New Hampshire 317,976 

Vermont 314,129 

Massachusetts 994,514 

Rhode Island 147,645 

Connecticut 370,792 

New York 3,097,394 

Pennsylvania 2,311,786 

New Jersey 489,555 

Ohio 1,980,427 

Indiana 988,416 

Illinois 861.470 

Michigan 397,664 

Wisconsin 305,391 

Iowa 192,214 

Minnesota 6,077 

Oregon 13,294 

California , 92,597 

Kftnium 



Totals 13,454,169 

Increase in 10 years 

POPULATION OP THE SOUTHERN CONFEDSBACT. 



TitiaSQ. 

.. 619,958 
.. 326,072 
.. 315,827 
.. 1,231,494 
.. 174,621 
.. 460,670 
.. 3,851,563 
.. 2,916,018 
.. 676,034 
.. 2,377,917 
.. 1,350,802 
.. 1,691,233 
.. 764,291 
.. 768,486 
.. 682,000 
.. 172,793 
52,566 
.. 384,770 
.. 143,645 

18.950,759 
6,496,590 



States, 

Delaware 

Maryland ....*..... 

Virginia 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 



^~- In 
Free. 

89,242 
492,666 , 
949,133 
580,491 
283,523 
524,503 

48,135 
428,779 . 
296,648 
272,963 
162,797 
154,431 
763,164 
771,424 
594,622 



1850. V 

Slave. 
... 2,290 
... 90,368 
... 472,528 
... 288,548 
... 384,984 
... 381,682 
... 39,309 
... 342,892 
... 309,878 
... 244,809 
... 47,100 
... 68,161 
... 239,460 
... 210,981 
... 87,422 



Fret. 
. 110,648 
. 646,183 
.1,097,373 
. 679,966 
. 308,186 
. 615,336 
. 81,885 
. 620,444 
. 407,061 
. 364,246 
. 331,710 
. 416,000 
. 869,628 
. 920,077 
.1,086,696 



/»18d0. 



Slave. 

... 1,805 
... 85,382 
... 495,826 
... 328,377 
... 407,185 
.. 467,400 
.. 63,800 
... 435,473 
... 479,607 
... 312,186 
... 109,065 
... 184,956 
... 287,112 
... 225,490 
... 115,619 



Totals..... 6,422,603 3,200,412 8,434,126 3,999,283 
Total population (free and slave) in 1860 9,622,915 



Do 



do 



do 



in 1860 12,433,409 



Increase in 10 years 2,810,494 

POPULATION OP TEBRITOBIES. 

Territories. /» isso. In ISSA. 

Nebraska.. 28,893 

New Mexico 61,647 93,024 

Utah 11,364 60,000 

Dacotah 4,839 

Washington ......... 11,624 

District of Columbia 48,000 75,311 



TotaU 120,901 263,691 

Increase in 10 years 142,790 

RECAPITULATION. 

In 1850. 

Total Population of the Free States 13,454,169 

do of the Slave States 9,622,916 

do of the Territories 120,901 



/»1860. 

18,960,759 

12,433,409 

263,691 



Total Population of the United States... 23,197,986 ... 31,647,859 
Increase in 10 years 8,449 874 



2. RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER IL 

Few persons in this country, we apprehend, are fully informed 
respecting the rapid advance of Russia, especially in all that con- 
cerns her material interests. The present Emperor is one of tba 
best instructed and most enlightened of all the sovezeigna of Europe. 
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Possessed of good understaadii^, of amiable disposition, of sincere 
and patriotic aspirations, and withal educated fromliis earliest years 
for the high position which he occupies, his reign thus far has been 
constantly marked by the adoption of measxires, all tending to the 
elevation of the empire in the scale of civilization and progress. In 
this good work the Emperor Ib much aided by his brothers, Constan- 
tino, Nicholas and IVUchael, who are men of much energy and 
activity. This is especially true of Constantino, who is the oldest 
of the three, although several years yoimger than the Emperor. 
The Emperor is also surrounded by an able staff of Ministers, or 
Secretaries of Sfcate, some of whom — Gortshakoff, for instance— 4ure 
men of great abilities. 

One of the methods which the Russian government emplojrs to 
promote the best interests of the people, is to employ agents in all 
the most civilized countries, whose business is to report to the govern- 
ment every new discovery and invention made m these coimtries, 
which can in any way benefit Russia. One of these agents resides 
in the city of New York, but goes repeatedly every year to St. 
Petersbui^, and either sends or takes with him descriptions and 
models of every new and valuable invention which appears among 
us. In this way our Sewing Machines, our Reapers (McCormack's 
and others) our Mowers, <kc., are reproduced in Russia, and that 
without much delay, and with great advantage to the people. In 
these things the government pursues a most laudable coiirse, and one 
of vast importance in the present state of things in that country. 

Twenty-five years ago there was scarcely a steamboat on any river 
in Russia, except the Neva, and but a few on that river, and they 
were mostly owned by a Mr. Baird, a Scotchman, who introduced 
the steamboat into Russia, and made a large fortune by doing so. 
Now there is hardly a navigable stream in that country on which 
steamers are not I'unning. There are many on the Neva, running 
up to Lake Ladoga ; there are many on the Wolga, (navigable for 
1,600 miles) and running down to Astracan and the Caspian sea. 
There are many Russian steamers as well as sailing vessels on that 
sea, which extends far down into Central Asia. 

Russia is destined to be covered with a network of railroads. 
As no country in the world is so likely to be benefitted by them in 
an equal degree with Russia, so no country has greater facilities for 
their constniction. Level almost to a plain, abounding in wood and 
iron, it is easy to foresee that at no distant day railroads will be 
made in all parts of that great empire, uniting St. Petersburg and 
Moscow and Warsaw with Kieff and Odessa and Austracan. The 
rail toad from St. Petersburg to Moscow has been in operation for 
several yean ; so have three short ones about the former city. 

The railroad from St. Pet(^rsburg to Warsaw is rapidly advancing 
to completion. An important railway is in progress of construction 
from Moscow eastward to the Wolga. And another is to be under- 
taken soon, which will run from Moscow to Kieff and thence to 
Odessa, and a branch into the Crimea. But perhaps the most 
important of all the railroads which have been projected in Russia 
is that which is to be made from Moscow to the Caucasus, and 
through that mountain range (which is now entirely in the hands of 
the Russians, since the termination of the war with the Circassian 
tribes that inhabit them) to Tifiis, the chief place in the Russian 
Provinces, which lie south of the Caucasus. The railroad will 
extend Russsan trade and Russian influence into Persia, and almost 
to the confines of India. And the time too, is coming when rail- 
roads will unite Moscow with the chief cities of Southern Siberia, 
with Kiacht, on the borders of China, and with Nicholaieff on the 
great river Amoor, which is navigable for* more than 1,860 miles, 
and on which several steamers are now running. Nicholaieff is 
now connected by steam with San Francisco in OaHfomia. And 
yet Nicholaieff is not five years old ! Everything announces that 
Kuasia has a wonderful future before her. 



3. THE CENSUS OF RUSSIA, 

The Russian census, just completed, gives 79,000,000 as the total 
population, the women in excess of the men to the number of 
1,750,000. The nobles and the highest guild of traders number 
about 1,000,000, the nobles possessing 21,000,000 of serfn. The 
lower cLuses, including serfs, petty traders and artisans, number 
53,500,000. The population of Siberia, including the wandering 
tribes of Kasan, Astrakan and Orenburg, is 4,000,000. 



4. TELEGRAPH tO AMERICA VIA RUSSIA, 

The telegraphic lines of Russia have advanced into Asia, and are 
pro^preasing with extraordinaiy rapidity. Siberia will soon be tra- 
velled by them ; and it is said the Russian Government propose to 
connect Siberia witii America by means of a submarine line along 
the A^^li ft^ Jft]iv7id*f 



5. CHINESE CUSTOMS THE ANTIPODES OF 
ENGLISH. 
The very striking contrarieties in comparison with our own, i» 
amusingly given in the following extract from a work published ai 
Macao : — 

''On inquiring of the boatman in which direction Macao lay, I 
was answered in the west-north, the wind, as I was informed, being 
east-south. We do not say so in Europe, thought I ; but imagine 
my Buprise when, in explaining the utility of the compass, the 
boatman added, that the needle pointed to the south ! '\^hing to 
change the subject, I remarked that I concluded he was about to 
proceed to some high festival, or meiTy>makmg, as his dress was 
completely white. He told me, with li look of much dejection, that 
his only brother had died the week before, and that he was in the 
deepest mourning for him. On landing, the first object that 
attracted my notice was a military mandarin, who wore an 
embroidered petticoat, with a string of beads round his neck, and 
who, besides, carried a fan ; it was with some dismay I observed 
him mount on the right side of his horse. On my way to the house 
my attention was drawn to several old Chinese, standing on stilts, 
some of whom had gray beards, and nearly aU of them huge goggling 
spectacles ; they were delightfully employed in flying paper kites, 
while a group of boys were gravely looking on, and regarding the 
innocent occupation of their seniors with the most serious and 
gratified attention. Desirous to see the literature of so curious a 
people, 1 looked in at a book store. The proprietor told me that 
the language had no alphabet, and I was somewhat astonished, on 
his opening a Chinese volimie, to find him begin at what I had all 
my life previously considered the end of the book. He read the 
date of the publication-—* The fifth year, tenth month, twenty-third 
day.' We arranged our dates differently, I observed ; and begged 
that he would speak of their ceremonials. He commenced by 
saying, ' When you receive a distinguished guest, do not fail to 
place him on your left hand, for this is the seat of honour ; and be 
cautious not to uncover the head, as it would be an unbecoming act 
of familiarity.' Hardly prepared for this blow to my establuhed 
notions, I requested he would discourse of their philosophy. He 
re-opened the volume, and read with becoming gravity, * The most 
learned men are decidedly of opinion that the Eeat of human under- 
standing is the stomach ! On arriving at my quarters, I thought 
that a cup of "Young Hyson" would prove refreshing, feeling 
certain that, in this at least, I should meet with nothing to suprise 
me ; imagine my astonishment when I observed that the *' favourite 
leaf," the Chinaman was about to infiise, looked quite different to 
any I had ever seen, it being, in colour, a dull olive, having none of 
the tisual bloom on its surface. I remarked on its appearance, when 
my attendant quietly said that they never used painted tea in China,, 
but as the foreigners pay a better piice for it when the leaves are 
made of one uniform colour, they of course had no objection to 
cover them with powders. On drinking the infusion made from the 
pure leaf, I at once resolved to become a convert to this fashion,, 
leaving the other Chinese customs for future consideration." — Papers 
for the Schoolmaster, 



6. JAPANESE LITTLE FOLKS. 

The Hon. Frank Hall, who is now in Japan, speaks thiis^fiEivorably 
of the Nihponese children. During more than half a year's residence 
in Japan, I have never seen a quarrel among yoiwg or old. I have 
never seen a blow struck, scarcely an angry face. X have seen the 
children at their sports, flying their kites on the hills, and no amount 
of intertangled stiings, or kites lodged in the trees, provoked angry 
words or impatience. I have seen them intent on their games of 
jackstones and marbles under the shaded gateways of the temples, 
but have never seen an approach to a quarrel among them. They 
are taught implicit obedience to their parents, but I have never 
seen one of them chastised. Respect and reverence to the aged is 
universal. A crying child is a rarity seldom heard or seen. We 
have nothing to teach them in this respect ont of our abundant 
civilization. I speak what I know of the little folks of Japan, for- 
more than any other foreigner have I been among them. Of all 
that Japan holds, there is nothing I like half so well as the happy 
children. I shall always remember their sloe-black eyes and ruddy 
brown faces with pleasure. I have played battledore with the Uttie 
maidens in the streets, and flown kites in the fields with as happy a set 
of boys as one could wish to see. They have been my guides in my 
rambles, shown me where all the streams and ponds wero, where tiie 
flowers lay hid in the thicket, where the berries were ripening on 
the hills ; they have brought me sheUs from the ocean and blossoms 
from the field, presenting them with all the modesty and less bashful 
grace than a young American boy would do. We have hunted the 
fox-holes together, and looked for the green and golden dttoks 
among the hedges. They have laughed at my broken Japanaio aad 
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taught me better, and for a hapf^, g|ood-iiatored set of ehildren, I 
will tuin out my little Japanese mends against the world. Gk)d 
bless the boys and girls of Kiphon! 

VIII. piu«ttatte*tti8. 



1. POETICAL GEMS. 
There are some happy moments in this lone 

And desolate world of ours, that well repttj 
The toil of strugling through it, and atone 

For many a long sad ni^ht and weary day. 
They come upon the mind like some wild air 
0! distant music, when we know not where, 
Or whence, the sounds are brought from ; and their po#sr, 
Though brief, is boundless. — HaJUck, 

There is a history in all men's liveS) 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased : 
The which observed, a man may prophesy 
With a near aim of the man's chance of thinga 
As yet not come to life ; which in Iheir seeds, 
And weak beginnings lie intreaAured.-^AaJc6q}eoK«b 

There's a proud modesty in merit ! 
Averse to askinior, and resolved to pay 
Ten times the ^h it a^ks. — Dryden. 

That ver^ law which moulds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source, 
13iat law preserves the earth a sphere, 

And gmdes the planets in their couxse.**-iiD^r. 

Barth is an island, parted roimd with fears ; 

The way to heaven is through a sea of tears ; 

It is a stormy passage, where is found 

The wreck ox many a ship, but no man drowned. — QuoHei. 

Oft the cloud whicb wraps the present hour. 

Serves but to brighten all our ratnre dayB.*-^£* Br&wi^ 

The aood are better made by ill, 

Aa oaort crushed, are sweeter stilL-^^peri. 



2. POETICAL DEFINmONa 

f and beautifully some people express their thoughts ! 
lowing definitions in a quaint, curious, pL 



fiowmusidall; 
Are not the f ol 
styie? 

Eeligion — ^A key which opens wide the gate of Heaven. 

Dea^ — ^A kmfe by which the ties of earth are riven. 

Earth — A desert through which pilgrims wend their way. 

Grave — A home of rest which ends life's weary way. 

Itesurrection — A sudden wakening from a quiet dream. 

Heaven — A land of joy, of light and love supreme. 

Faith — ^An anchor dropped bevond the vale of death. 

Hope — ^A lone star beaming o'er a barren heath. 

Chiurity — ^A stream meandering from the fount of love. 

Bible — ^A guide to realms of endless joy above. 



3. ANECDOTES OP BOY LIFE IN LOl^TDON. 

BY JOHN B. GOUOH. 

How do the poor live in London ? I will give you a little of my 
street experience. One day I caught a little fellow not Ingget than 
a good-sized baby, with his hand in my pocket. I caught lum in the 
act, and turned and saw the Httle fellow with his risrht hand up to 
his eyes, crouching and squirming like a dog, e3^>eoting to be pun- 
ished. 

^< What are you doing with your hand in my pooket ? " 

"Nothing." 

" Where is your father 1" 

'< Father's i^" 

" Where is your mother ? " 

" I ain't got none." 

" Where are your frienda ? " 

'* Ain't got no friends." 

What could I do ? I let him go, and hedit^ed like a rat, into a 
pile of un&uahed buildings ; and that waa his h6tt». Another of 
these boya toild me that hi* mother cUed before h« oc^ald remembet, 
a&^ when hk fathw died^. thvfuiiitute'ol the tt>oni^ Wtar taken tb 



pay the eocpeoMMi of the funecal, meki were talong aiway the ^ESag^i 
and now he siept in a garret, or a railway arch or an omxiibtui. Oiift 
poor bey said wat he passed the greater part M one wintte* on siii 
iron roller in Regent's Park. 

KBST FOB XHE WSABY — A, TOVOBUSQ XHGinlatT. 

<<Tet the promise of rest to the wear^ and heayy hiden haa viaitdd 
some of them. A friend of mine, seelongto relieve the poor, came 
to a flight of stairs that led to a door, which led into a room reach- 
ing under the slates. He knocked. A feeble voice said, ' come in,' 
and he went in. There was no light ; bnt as soon as his eye became 
adapted to the place, he saw, lying upon a heap 6f chips axid 
shavings, a boy f»>out ten years of age, pale, but with a sweet face, 
* What are you doing here ?' he aisked the boy : * Hu^sh, hush I I 
am hiding.' * Hiding f What for f ' And he showed his white ama 
covered with bruises and swollen. ' Who waa it beat you like that V 
« Don't tell him : my father did it.' * What for ? ' ' Father jjot 
drunk, and beat me because I would not steal ! ' ' Did .you ever 
steal ? ' ' Tes ur, I was a thief once.' These London thieves never 
hesitate to acknowledge it, it is their profession. ' Then why doniH 
you steal now ? ' ' Because I went to the Ragged School, ttnd theqr 
told me, ' Thou shkdt not steal ! and the^ told me of God aiia 
Heaven. I will never steal, sir, if my father kills me.' Said fhy 
Mend, ' I don't know what to do with you : here is a shilling ; I 
will see what I can do for you.' The boy looked at it a moment^ 
and then said : ' But, please sir, would'nt you like to hear me sing 
my little hymn 7' My friend thought it strange that, without food^ 
without fo-e, bruised and beaten, as he lay there, he could sing a 
hymn ; but he said : ' Yes, I wul hear you.' And then, in & kwe^ 
voice, he sang : — 



Ocntle Jcsns mock and mflcl» 
Look upon a Httlc child. 
Pity my inllrnilty, 
Suffer me to oome to Thee. 



Fain would I to Tbeebe Inw^^ s 
Gentle Lord, fbrbld it uo4; 
In tlie kiD|i(dom or 9liy Grace; 
Qive Thy Uttle child a ittace." 



' That's my little hymn : good-bye ! ' The gentleman went agam 
in the morning ; went up-stairs ; knocked at the door — no answer ; 
opened it, and went in. The shilling lay on the floor. There lay the 
boy with a smile on his face — but he was dead ! In the night he had 
gone home. Thank God, that he has said : * SuiSer little children to 
coine unto me ! ' He is no respecter of penons, black or white^ 
bond or free, old or young. He sends his angels to the homea of 
the poor and the destitute ; the degraded and the wicked, to taJu 
hia Mood-bought little ones to his own bosom !'' 



4 QUEEN VICTOBIA IN HER OWN CAl^lTAL. 

BY JOHK B. OO0OH. 

One sight is often to be seen in Hyde Ptork which strikna a 
republican aa rather strange. You are leaning against the rsfls^ 
idly watching the oeaselesd flow, when all at onoe, as suddenljr as by 
the word of oommand, though not by word of oommaiid, ewy one 
of the carriages pulls up on one side, ihe equestrians do the same, 
and two seariet groomsmen gallop by. Immediately behind, in a 
plain carriage, is a lady, rather stout, with a good colour, with a babrf 
or daughter, or female attendant. There is nothing partienlariT 
remarkable about her ; yet evety hat is lifted, every head is baied^ 
and towards that matron lady every eye is turned ; and no wonder ; 
for that is Victoria, England's Queen ! She reigns for her vxrtoes 
supreme in the affections Of Englishmen. An En^^hmam is proud 
of hia country ; but above all of his Queen. Wherever he is, how- 
ever remote from his own island home, * The Queen ! ' is the Aral 
toast given at d31 public festivities where Englishmen are congregated 
— .* The Queen, God bless her ! ' 

In England there is an immense respect to rank and wealth. In 
this case, the highest rank in the land is filled by a woman, and tiiat 
woman a wife and mother, and, in all relatione of life, a pattern to 
her people. No wonder that John Bull gets red in the £ace aa 
he anotits, with msght and main : 

•* Send her vlctorioua, 
Happy and f^lorious, 
Lonif to reiipi over w, 
Qod save the Queen I ** 



6. THE PRINCE OF WALES AND CANADA. 

The Prince of Wales does not forget Canada. We have pleasore 
in learning that he has just aent Mrs. Hatt, dav^ter of OoL de 
Salaberry, and Mrs. Laura Secord, £100 stg. each, as a mark of 
sympathy for theee ladies in their straitened drcumstances. The 
Mrs. Secord spoken of is the widow of the late Jas. SecOrd, Esq., 
of OSiippawa. Her patriotic services during the wtar of 1812, #hich 
are well knoi^, were brought under theiioiicd'of i:he'Pdne^chirint(? 
his viait last aummer, have thus been handaome^^ aflfcfadirlidtf^ [ 
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TI»Frinoe of Waits is a lame, gallant PHnoe. with a wann regaafd 
for tlMckl ladies aa wen as for tiis young onm. Of aU the mtaij 
tokens he has left of his yisit to Canada^ we doubt if there be one 
more^graceful ihs^ this maxk of Koyt^ iAYov to the two. aged ladies 
abpye mentioned. — Niagara MaiL 



6. THE NEW COPPER COINAGR 
A new bronse coinage has just been issued which is to replace our 
ouxrent ooppers. The pieoes— penny, half-penny, and fartlung— ore 
about one one-thitd the size (bulk is probably meant) and one half 
tbs weights of the old coins. They are neat)^ struck. The image 
of Her Majesty is, however, unsatisfactory, as except on the half- 
penny, it bears no reseinblance whatever to the Queen. Instead of 
the fine well-cut head on the old pennies, both head and shoidders 
are given, and the bust is small in compaiison with the head. The 
head dress is neithw classical nor modem. On the reverse is dear 
old Britannia with her trident, a lighthouse, a ship in full sail, and a 
view of the sea, which has been omitted in our recent currency. 
The superaciiption round the Queen's head is ''Victoria, D.G., 
Britt. Reg. F. D. ;" and, on the reverse side, "One Penny," 
"Halfpenny," and "Farthing" respectively, with date 1800.— 
Morning Pok. 

7. NEVER DECEIVE A CHILD. 

New promise him what you do not intend to perform ; always 
dp for him as you promise. "I train him m^ in the way he should 
go, and when he is old, he will not depart from it." Do not parents 
forget the importance of this precept m respect to deception ? Do 
thc^ not deceive their children wi^out a thought that they are thus 
teadiing them to deceive 1 The importance of truth, without art 
of deseptioA, in the management of diildren, is illustrated by the 
in^:;ident narrated in the following para:^ni{>h from a New York 
IM.per : — 

" Two small bo^ met on the side-walk, and after some minutes 
spent in conversation^ one remarked to the other that some little 
thing might be obtained, if he could obtain a few cents from his 
parents. " But," said the other, "I do not need any mouey to 
obtain it, for my mother told me I should have it at such a tima" 
" Pho ! " said the first, " my mother has promised me so a great 
many times, and I did not get it, and I don't think you. will either." 
" What ! " said the other. " O, yes,"replied the first, " Our mother 
only tells us so to get rid of us, and think it will be so with yours." 
"VBliat ! my mother tell a lie ! I would sooner believe the Bible tells 
lies than my mother 1" exclaimed the litttle fellow, and immediately 
left his companion. What a lesson should tlus a^^ird to. all parents^ 
g^rd|it^is, ^iad those who have the care of youth ? 



a SELECTION OP AN OCCUPATION IN LIFE* 
Nothing can be more essential to the success and happiness of 
man, than his fitness for the business in which he may engage for 
life. In view of the importance of this subject, we oflfter to the 
ycmng. readers of the Companion the following reflectionsw Of the 
oQoupi(tiQn» wiiich man. pursues for a livelihood, those which are 
sio^dLest aie the best for his healtii and peace, so long as their 

Sroduct answers all his honest needs. More of the wrong tnu;ts of 
uman character spring from false, or uncongenial occupation, than 
from inherent sources, audit will be found upon observing carefully, 
ik»t mva, as a geueial rule, are ingenuous m their speeches, unso- 
phisticated in t^eir mi^uiierS) fcank and direct in thair dealings, in. 
proportion as their life-pursuits are simple. And as man is aei^er 
so noble in his ordinary character, as when he puts on the best 
mask and artifice, speaking what he thinks and acting what he feels 
with an earnestness that inspires faith in his sincerity, it cannot be 
difficult to demonstrate tiiot this unpatented nobility is more natural 
to ti^e life of the farmer, the artisan, the mechanic, or the man of 
whatever useful labor that has a fixed and simple rule. 

A greater manliness ia the necessary out growth of thea^ <^en 
occupations. He who follows them, plainly tells, in his labor what 
he is about and commits its value to the common judgpient. He 
need not fly to the subtleties of speech, like the lawyer ; nor disgrace 
Yds practice like the physician ; nor hide the defects or exaggerate 
the virtues of his wares like the merchant. These avocations, of 
nejesait^, natnrali or acquired, reauire an address which is too often 
allied with craft and cunning, and which, though it may scorn open 
falsehood, does not disdain duplicity and deceit. The occupation 
of the trader, of whatever class, is vastly more inspiring o£ selfishness 
and craft than that of the producer of the thing traded in. This 
is mparent to the commonest observation. 

How unwisely do multitudes of parents, if they desire the great- 
est goq4^ for t^«ii% idact thd m^-oim^f^omoi thflirekldPRB. And 



multitudes <^ mendono* sctoot wiflh i9Pr« wisdom for tbemselves. 
If, instead of health of body and peace of mind, the greatest worldly 
gain and notoriety were the grand desideratum, then the more craft, 
chicaner the better the occupatioi]L But thia, with the more reflect- 
ing, will not be the rule so long as simpler means can be made to 
- "of life.- "■ 



answer eveiy rational need ( 
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9. TOO MUCH MONEY. 

Said a friend to us on a recent occasion, " I never saw but one 
man in my life, who acknowledged he had quite as much money as hei 
knew how to dispose of. I had called at his house one day, when k 
gentleman present urged him to a scheme from which he might re- 
alize alargejprofit. * You are right,' said he, ' as regards the probable 
success of ^e speculation, but I shall not embark in it ; I have too 
much money now.' This very uncommon iranark struck me most 
forcibly, and, after the gentlen^n had. retired, I asked Mr. P. to 
explain. ' Yes,' said he in reply, * I would not cross the streets to 
gam thousands ; I should be a happier man if my income were less. 
I am old, and in a year or two whatever I possess will avul me 
naught — my daughters are dead, and I have three sons upon whcHm 
I look with a father's pride. My own education had been neglected, 
my fortune was gained by honest labour and careful economy ; I 
had no time for study, but I resolved that my sons shoidd have 
every advantage. Each had the opportunity of gaining a fine 
classical education, and then I gave them the choice of a profession. 
The eldest would be a physician ; the second chose the law ; the 
third resolved to follow my footsteps as a merchant This was veiy 
well — I was proud of my sone^ and hoped that one day I might see 
them distinguished, or at least useful to their fellow men. I had 
spared no expense in their training ; they had never wanted money, 
for I gave each a liberal allowance. Never had men fairer prospects 
of becoming honoured and respected ; but look at the result. The 
physician has no patients ; the lawyer not a single client, and the 
merchant is above visiting his counting-house. In vain I urge them 
to be more industrious. What is the reply 7 ' There is no use ia it, 
father — we never shall want for money ; we know you have enough 
for all.' So look at my disappointment. Instead of being active^ 
energetic members of society, my sons are but idlers, men of fashion 
and display. True, they have few vices — ^perhaps not so many as 
their associates ; they have never done anything to bring disgrace 
upon my name ; buit^ t had eg^i^cted thesn to add to the little repu^ 
tation I may have^ gained. Xt is npt the money that I care for ; as 
my son says, I have enough for alL But let the physcian attend thf^ 
poor, and the lawyer see that justice is done to those who have not 
the means of paying the enormoua fees now required by the 
members of the bar. The merchant may not need the reward of 
his labours, but there are a thousand benevolent institations to tiie 
support of wliich it would be a pleasure for me to see him contribute. 
They would at least be useful, each in his vocation, to those around 
them ; now, selfish amusements is their only aim. This is the bur- 
den upon my heart, and this is the reason of the remark you listen 
tOi Had they been obliged to struggle against difficidties to gain 
their professions^ and were they now dependent upon their own 
exertions for support, my sons would have gained honour to them- 
selves and me.' ' 

This is the experience of many a wealthy parent, though all do 
not grieve at the result. It has almost passed into a proverb, that 
"nothing can be expected of rich men's sons ;" and in looking about 
ua Sit the distinguished men of our own day, how few do we find 
who have been nuned into greatness ! 

The farmer's son studies in intervals snatched firom active labour ; 
he gains the rudiments of a thorough education from well thumbed 
books, which he cons over by the floating flame of the winter's fire, 
or the misty light of the gray dawn. Sis task is rendered doubly 
hard, inasmuch as he is without an instructor, and must solve the 
most difficult inroblems, and unravel the most intricate truths, 
simply by his own persevering eflbrtsw At lengUi his task is in a 
measure accomplished, the first step is gained ; but a new difiiculiy 
arises. He is without means, and must serve a long and tiresome 
apprenticeship as a teacher, a clerk, or often the two combined, ere 
he can save enough to enable him to enter college. Three or four 
years of close study, with the most rigid economy, brings him to the 
threshold of active life, and should he choose a profession, the same 
scene must be in part enacted ere his object is accomplished. 

Mark well the contrast. Which man, think you, is best fitted to 
succeed ? Surely, not he who has been cradled in lux^aiy, and 
bribed along the path of knowledge ! No, rather would we trust 
the self-made man, who has already o'ermastered difficulties under 
whk^ one less resolved would have fallen ; and though the one may 
be favoured by position, connections, and ample means, it is more 
than probal>le that the other will look back upon him whom he has 
far outstripped in the race of life. — Hunfs merchants Magazine, 
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IX. »fUitt (SmCtd §ttkt1i A iQO&0.* 

DATS OF Old. New York : R. Carter k Brother. Tliis reprint of 

ao English book contains tliree stories from old English history written 
for the young, by the author of '' Rnth and her FriendM.** The first story 
is called " Wulfgar and the Earl ; or Power ;" the seeond, '* Caradoo and 
Deva ; " and the third, " Roland." They are alJ beautifully irritteo, and 
teach in t-ouehing language many a Bible lesson. 

- RosiEs AND Tnoaxs. London : James Hoffg ^ Sons. Tliere «re 
fire well-written talcs in this book, chiefly illustrative of pfti>sagcs from the 
Bible a9 follows :—" Akin for Ever; or, Blessed arc the Pure in Heart.'* 
2. ** R-ichel Aston's Eo.zagcment ; or, Let Patience have her Perfect CVoik;'* 
8. "Two tidies in my Life; or. Bo of Oood Cheer;" 4. '*ThQ Christmas 
Bride ; or. Behold the Power of Love ; ** 6. " A Story in a Saoffboz ; or, 
Tlio Rolling Stone gathers no Moss.*' The type is good, and there are 
several excellent engravings in the book. 

The Cities or Rrfcob. New York : R. Carter ii Brother. This 

is another b}ok by the Rev. John R. Macduff, D.D., designed as ** a Sundny 
book for the young.** The first part oontiiaa a short address to children ; 
the second contains a sketch of tho Six Cities of Refuse in Iho Land of 
Canxin; and the third part points out in strong and glowing language the 
'*Oo»pel Refuge** fur sinoera. It is a persuasive and valuable book fur 
the young. 

CANADA. 

- TxAcncap* Assooiatioxs.— Tlie Teachers* Association for the East 
Riding of Nortlinmbcrland met at Hilton on the 28rd of March Various 
interesting 1 lectures and addresses were delivered, and the association 
adjourned to meet ngaia at BrightoD on tho 6th of July. The County of 
Brant Teachers* Association met at Brantford on the 27lh of April, Rev. 
W. S Griffin in the chair. An Essay was read by Ifr. D. C. Sullivan, ** On 
the Aim and Objecte of a Teachers* AKsociation." Mr. W. Nicholl was 
appointed to prepare another essay for the next quarterly meeting, which 
was appointed to be held at Paris. 

BEVEttLY Scnooi. SsonoNS.— Tho inhabitants of School Sections 

No. 3 and 5, turaed out «i maue to witness tho interesting ceremony of 
laying the corner-stone of the large and handsome brick building, now in 
course of ercclicn, for the use of the Common Schools of the above 
Sections, which are to be united into one. Mr. A. J. Campbell, School 
T«Mcher. liaviisij formed his pupils into a procession, moved from Tliompson's 
Corners* School House about 3i P. M., and were met by the children of 
School Section No. 8, about 4 o'clock. After the pupils were arranged in 
a position where they could enjoy a full view of the ceremony, a bottle was 
haaded to him, containing the names of the School officers, the Superinten- 
dent an<l Trustees, &a After tho bottle had been deposited by Mr. 
Campbell, he, by the assifitince of the mason, lowered tho stone and 
laid it in its assigned position; having opplied the square, <&c, he then gave 
three knocks with the hammer, and decUred the foundation stone laid. 
The children having retired to their seats, he gave a short nddrees on the 
subject of education, which was listened to with great oitention. The 
interesting ceremony closed by the children singiiig the well-known hymn, 
"Happy Lund."— (7orr«. Hunilton Spectator. 

Cayuga Schools.— The Cat/uffa Sentinel of the 6th ult, reports 

"that the examination of the Junior School, under Miss Laird, occupied 
(he forenoon, and the young folks certainly made a most erediUible appear- 
ance, showing that, under this young lady's indefatigable management, tlie 
school has made substantial progress, and that the Trustees had not reposed 
coufidcnce in their teacher in vain. The afternoon was occupied by the 
display of Mr. McKay's scholars, and here, also, were witnessed the results 
of careful and able instruction, for certainly, few schools could exhibit so 
nmuy young people so well versed in Mathematics, History, Geography, 
and Grammar, as were here to be seen ; going over, with scarcely a pause, 
or a failure, many of the most stirring portions of English History ; pointing 
out the river systems of the world, the mountain chains, the boundaries of 

• Most of tho books noticed in this Journal are supplied by tho BducatiooA 
Depurtmeut to Public School Libraries iu Upper fiani^ j^ 



the grand division^ of tho globe, and of Empires, Kingdoms, nnd States; 
answering many deep questions in figures, and having a complete koowledgs 
of that indispensable branch of knowledge, English Grammar." 

**At the conclusion, Alex. Winram, Esq., the Superintendent, p-asscd 
the highest encomiums upon the Teachers, in his usual closing address 
also intimating that at the next examination, prizes would be awarded to 
the scholars as rewards of merit." 

XJppKft Caxaoa College Preskntatiox.— Recently a number of 

tho former pupils of Upper Canada College, assembled in one of the 
parlours of the Rossin House, for the purpose of presenting: an address 
and testimonial to J. P. Do la Ilayo, Esq., late French Master of tho 
College. The testimonial eonsisteil of a very hanrlsome nlver elaret ji^ 
and salver, manufnetared at tho cstablishmefit of Messrs. J. G. Josepli flad 
Ca Upon the shield in front were the crest of Mr. Do la H.ave, and the 
following inscription:— "To J. P. De laHaye, iJlsq^ twenty-seven years 
French Master in Upper Canada College, from his afTectionato pupils." 
Upon the jug were also engraved tho nimes of the old pupils of Uie insti- 
tution and subscribers to the testimonial. The address w.ns presented 
by the Uev. Dr. Scadding, the oldest pupil present, anl replied to by Mr. 
De la Haye. A cold collation was then served up, after enjoy iiisf which, 
several toasts were given and briefly responded to. Mr. De la Have's 
health was drunk with great enthusiasm. Ho briefly responded, nnd in 
return drank the health of the **o1d pupils/* The healih of the Ilcv. 
Dr. Scadding was proposed and drunk with all tho honors, and in reply 
that gentleman alluded to the progress made in the educational instilu- 
tions of the country since the period Mr. De la Haye became connected 
with Upper Canada College, and remai'ked that since Toronto University 
had been plaoed upon a more enlarged and permanent bisis,tlie edat of 
the College had very naturally become reduced. He trusted, however, 
tliat it would ever maintain its well-earned reputation, and that its pupils 
— now to be found in almost all parts of the world- would ever cherish 
(he most kindly regard for each other and for the institution. OUicr toasts 
were drank, after which tho meeting separated. — Leader, abridged, 

— '— Ukiveosftt of Qubens Collkor, Kixostox. — At (he close of the 
recent Session of this University, the following dcTrocs irere eo;iferred : — 

DcoaxB or M.A. — Ar:ihibald Cun-ie (Scotland), Edmunl Hooper, BA^ 
John May,B.A., Herbert Stone MacDouald, B.A., Donald Barr MacLen- 
nan, B.A. 

DgGftBB OF B.A.-*Georgo Johnson Caie (New Brunswick), Charles Innes 
Cameron, James Dingwall, William Boyd Ferguson, John Gordon (Nora 
Scotia), Alexander Hunter (Scotland), John Somcrville Lochead, Alexander 
Macdonald (Scotland), John Mclntyre, James Muir, Stephen D.iniel Pope, 
Robert Yashon Rogers, James Cowio Smith (Scotland), Andrew Watson. 

HoNORABT Degbeb OF D.D.— The Rev. Samuel S. Nelles, M.A., Presi- 
dent of Victoria College, Oobourg; the Rev. William Donald, HA., St 
Johns. New Brunswick. 

Degbkb OF M.D. — William J. Anderson, Robert Blakely, Joreniiah R. 
Cogan, Robert Corry, W. C. Deans, Neil D.mlop, John T. Farrell, John M. 
Frascr, B.A., David Kelly, E. J. Kelly, J. A.Kemp, Anthony O'Reilly, 
Robert Parker, Robert Ramsay, L.M.Ed., William F. Taylor, W. G. This- 
kill, William Weir (Scotland.) 

Tax Rev. Da. Nellks.— We Icaro with much ploasuro tliat the 

University of Queen's College, Kingston, has bestowed the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon the Rev. S. S. Nelles, M. A., the worthy President 
of Victoria College. We know no one better qualified to reflect back the 
honour thus appropriately bcstoweJ.~(7o&oHr^ Star. 

Unfvebsitt OF McGiLL College.— Tho Convocation of tho Uni- 
versity of McGill College was hold May 2nd at the Normal School building, 
Belmont Street. In the absence of the President, Mr. D.ividson, as senior 
governor presided. The following degrees were conferred:— 

Mastek of Arts.— Dunbar Browne, B.A., B C.L. 

BACQELoa of Abts.— Joseph Greene, (Chapman Medallist), William 
McKay Wright, John Boyd, J. S. Ferguson, Frederick Gore, Caleb S. 
DeWitt, William Hall. 

Gbaduates in Civil E.N-GiNExaivG.— Robert Bell, Joseph Donpc. 

Tlio honorary degree of M.A. wos conferred upon J. Thorbui-n, Esq . 
Principal of St. Francis College. 

BACDELoa of Civil Law.— J. Plimsoll, B. A., J. L. B. Dcsrochers, CTlias. 
A. Rochon, F. Mackenzie, Louis Armstrong, Gonsalvc Doutre, AdolpUe 
P. Ouimut, Philippe Vandal, John Aylen, N. H. DriscoU, David S. Leach, 
Alexis L. Desaulniers, T. D'Ai^ey McGee, M.P.P. 

DooTOJU Of HxDioiNB AND SoKGXRr.— (Sbaries Battersby, Herbert fi« 
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Read, John Balph Malcolm, Horace Nelson, George E. Gasooip^e, Artbnr 
Lyon, Henrj Ussher, J. £. Prowae, David L. Philip, Napoleon Leelnire, 
Fred. D. Sutherland, P. McLaren, Duncan McGregor, Donald McGillivrny, 
Joseph M. Drake, James Gnn, Herbert Lindsay, V. L. Chagnon, G. W. 
Power, R H. Hamilton. 

Principal Dawson alluded in fitting terms to the deaths of the Hon. 
Peter McGiU, a Governor, and Dr. Holmes, the senior Professor of tlie 
University, and Dean of Faculty of Medicine. He announced the recent 
benefaction of Mr. W. Molson, and bis confident hope that the University 
buildings would all be completed at an early day. The dssses had been 
larger this session than ever before; there being 68 students in Arts, 125 
in Medicine, and 57 in Law, being 240 in all. Tliere would be 44 graduates 
in the three faculties. 

In tho evening, the University Society dined together at Dolly's; and 
on tho 4(b, after convocation, proceeded to plant trees in the Grndaatcs* 
Walk, the President (B. Chamberlin, A.M ), by permission of His Royal 
Highness, planting one on behalf of the Prince of Wales, to commemorate 
bis visit to Montreal and his benefaction to the University. — Montreal 
Oaxetie, 

Laval UNTvaasmr. — There was a musical and literary festival nt 

the Laval University, on the 80th ultimo, in honour of the birth-day of 
the illustrious founder of the Quebec Seminary, Mgr. Laval. The great 
hall of the University — without exception the most maguifieent public 
room in the city -> was crowded to excess, there being nearly two thousand 
persons present, which, when we consider the unfavourable state of the 
weather, is an indication of the interesf taken in the progress of our 
Ixiwer Canadian University. Many members of tho Legislature, repre- 
sentatives of the different learned professions, besides a host of clerfrymeo, 
and professors and students of the University and Seminary thronged the 
seats in the lower part of the hall, while tho galleries were crowded with 
ladies representing the elite of our city. Want of tirae prevented us from 
devoting more than a few minutes to the festival, of which, however, we 
saw enough to enable us to speak highly. A oouplo of eloquent discourses 
from pupils of tho University were loudly applauded. An efficient 
orchestra rendered some splendid selections of classical music, in the most 
effective manner, while tho vocal pieces were rendered with that correctness 

which only great care and skilful training can hope to attain. — Quebec 

ChronieU, 

BRITISH AND COLONIAL. 

AoADiA CoLLEOB, NovA ScoTiA.— We SCO by the Chritiian Mee- 

unffer, of Halifax, that the friends ond supporters of Acadia College are 
anxious to placo its finances on a more sore footing than they are at pro- 
sent ; to elevate its literary standard, and to create four Professorships. 
In view of that, it is proposed to raise £16,000 in all, as an endowment 
fund. The amount already invested, pledged, and to be collected, is 
£5,000, which [leaves £10,000 still to be provided ; half of that sum 
(£5,000) a gentleman interested in the matter proposes to fnise by appealing 
to the generosity, wealth, and intelligence of tho Baptist body of the three 
Provinces, and calling on fifty persons to subscribe £100 each. The duty 
of coll03ting tho other £3,000 to devolve oo the Governors and friends of 
the College. The proposer of the scheme is sanguine of success. 

CoMpETiTrrK EzAviNAnoNS A.MONO English Schools.— These 

examinations for the Deanery of Wigton, on the competitive principle, by 
tho Rev. G. R. Monorteff, one of her Maje&ty*s School Inspectors, the Rev. 
James Simpson, Vicar of Shap, and the Rev. Joseph Hodgson. Boct)r of 
Aikton, took placo on the 1st of August, at the School-house, Abbey Holme, 
at Allhallows on the 2nd ; and at Wigton on tlio 8rd ; and the prizes wero 
awarded, consisting of a dozen handsome work-boxes for girls, and for the 
boys a laiige collection of valuable, suitable books, all attractively bound and 
lettered. In tho present year the following schools were admitted into the 
circle of the competition :— Ireby, Aspatriii, Silloth, Bleocogo, Wigton, 
Allhallow, Plnmbland, Blcnnerhasset, Abbeytown, Aldoth, Bolton, Uldalc, 
Bothel, and Wostnewton. Next year the competition will be opened to all 
tho schools in ihe Deanery, whether under Government inspection or other- 
wise. On Wednesday, the 8th, the prizes were distributed by tlio Hon. and 
Right Rev. M. Villiers, D.D., Bishop of Durham elect In the morning, 
his lordship preached in Wigton parish church to a very numerous con- 
gregation. The Bishop took his text from the 9th chapter of Ecclesiastes 
part of the 10th verse—" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
tb^ might" Tlie importanoe of educatioQ vaa set forth in impresaive 



tei-ms, and oil classes of persooa^the clergy, sehoolmasten, sehoolmit^ 
tressess, parents, Ao. — were appealed to in terms which those who were 
present cannot soon forget 

-^— CoKPiTZTm ExAMiKATiOK IN THE OLnicif TiirB.^In "An Histo- 
rical Discourse, or Prelostration of the City of London." published in 1657, 
we find that there was " An old eostomein Tx>ndon that the sebooll-msatert 
sbonld meet on festival daies, and their schollers sbonld dispute in logick, as 
well as grammar questions and principles, nnd the most common rendezvoos 
was Saint Bartholomew's, in Smithfield, being a priory, where, upon a bank 
boorded under a tree, they used to meet and the best schollers were re* 
warded with bows and arrows of silver, which they carried away as prises ; 
but that landablo custome is grown obsolete and quite discontinued. A 
great emulation there was twixt PauVs schollers and those of St. Anthonie*s : 
the schollers of Panl's would taunt and term them St Anthonie's piggs, 
and they would call St. Paul's schollers pigeons of PauVs, nnd many feuds 
happened among them in the open streets, but, St Anthonie's school decay- 
ing, the quarrel also ceased." — London City Preee. 

Sm PEBEaRLNR MArrLAND's Prize. — ^The sum of £1,000 having 

been accepted by the University of Cambridge for the purpose of institu- 
ting a prize to be called Sir Peregrine Maitland's Prize, for an English 
essay on Fome subject connected with tho Propagation of tlie Gospel, 
through missionary exertion?, in India and other parts of Uie hesithen 
world ; the prize is to be given once in every three years, and to consist of 
the accruing interest of tho principal sum during the preceding tlireo years. 
The Vice-chancellor g^ve notice that the prize will tliis year be given for 
the best essay on the following subject : — " The several efforts made 
during tho Middle Ages to propagate the Gospel, considered with reference 
to the external and internal condition of tlie Christian Church at the time." 
The prize will bo adjudged by the Vice-chancellor, Mr. J. Mayor, of St 
John*6 College, and Mr. Lightfoot of Trinity College. 

ITKivBRsnT Lira at Oxford has recently been ventilated by 

Professor Rogers, of King's College, London, and his book is graphic. 
Some curious things are told in this work. Every under'graduate has a 
large credit given him by the Oxford tradesmen, which very often embar- 
rasses the debtor tlirongh a long life. A student may be prevented from 
graduating if nny action of debt is pending against him at the time This 
is not often interposed, however, ns his fellow-collegians would withdraw 
their custom from any tradesman who resorted to this means to get his 
money. Gambling, racing, rowing and billiard- playing (in this last, 
dissimulation of okill, for the purpose of winning, is a common trick,) 
cricket, and tennis arc the prevailing amusements. Ho also says that if 
Oxford Wire not a nursery for churchmen *'it would be denuded of a 
great majority of its students." 

-^EnucATioN OF CniLDREH OF Uirwn.Lnro Pabrktb. — A movement 
has been set on foot in England for the appointment of a conference to be 
held at Birmingham. The originators are Lords Brougham, Teignmouth, 
nnd Shnftesbury; Sir J. Pakington, M.P.; Sir StifTord Korthcote, M.P.; 
Sir Andrew Agnew, M.P. ; Adam Black, Esq., M.P. ; the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh; Sir A. H. Elston; Sir H. W. Moncrieff; M. D. Hill, Esq., 
Recorder of Birmingham ; Miss Mary Carpenter ; and many distinguished 
fricndd of the Social Science movement The object of the association 
will on this occnsion be to bring to bear on the Legislature such argnments 
OS will lead to the grant of public moneys for the education of children 
who arc neither criminals nor paupers, but whose parents are either un- 
willing or unable to educate them. 
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PHTLAUELrnxA PuBLXo ScnooLS — There are in Philadelphia three 

hundred and twenty- three public schools. The total number of scholars 
on the first of J.anuary, 1880, was 61,745. The amount invested by the 
city in real estate and furniture, for tho support of schools up to the first 
of January last, was $1,880,908 00. The amount appropriated for last 
year, was $518,802 67. 

-— — CxxcimrATi Public Schools. — From the report of the President of 
the Cincinnati School Board for the year 1860, it appears that the number 
of pupils enrolled in the publio schools of that city tho past year, was 
20,892, of whom the average number belonging to the schools, from timo 
to timo during the year, was IS,841. Of this average number belonging to 
the schools, the average actual daily attendance was 12,587 ; and of^daily 
abMnteea the average aumber waa 1,297. Tho total azfMQditare^for 
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fl«lioolt WM |880,8S4. BspedaltttteQtioiilsgivttato tiie phyttoal edoea- 
tioii and deyelopmrnt of the scholars. 

GovNEonoDT SoHooLs. — OoDDecticat has Dearly one thousand 

piiblie schools and about ooe hundred thousand ofaUdren between the ages 
of four and sixteeu. The state has sohool aceommodatioos for some eighty 
thousand children, at an amioal expense of about one hundred thousand 
dollars or ft^e doUars to each child. The aTerage attendance, however, is 
bfut little over fifty thousand. 

EnucATioir IN MAiirB.— -The number of sdiool teachers in Maine 

last year was 7,408 : 4,682 females and 2,776 males, an increase of 1,419 
in ten years. The average wages of male teachers per month, exclusive of 
board, were |2l .81 ; of females, |2 .08 per week, exclusive of board. The 
cost of 121 school-houses built during the year ending April Ist, 1860, 
was 160.185. The whole number of school-houses in the state is 8,046. 
The whole number of children between the a^res of 4 and 21 years, is 
248,896.~2^« 8ehoolma$ter» 

XL ptwwij »»« Jfrtmtttlr itttettldwr^ 

— -~ LrrxRABT PxHsioxs.— The descendants of Daniel De Foe, the 
author of ** Robinson Crnsoe," are now partially supported by a pension 
of one hundred pounds, recently granted 1^ Lord Palmerson. 

Boos Impoetb into VALrARAiso.— The amount of invoices of 

books imported into Valparaiso in 1866, was close on to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars; in 1867, sixty thousand; in 1858. forty-eight thousand. 
Under the Spaniards books were almost excluded through high duties, but 
in 1818 the patriot Oovemment allowed nil books and printing materials 
to come in duty free. A censorship of imported books is, however, still 
kept up. 

-— ^ QoiTBs'a SoNoa, — Professor Bervli, of the University of Halle, 
claims to have difcovered eight new songs of Ooethe. He has published 
them ss a supplement to Gkethe's works. 

«— — MoxuMBKT TO Hallau.— ^-I^ho histoHan HuUara is about to have a 
monument erected in St. PauPs Cathedral to his memoiT'. The committee 
of this memorial fund have selected an appropriate and beautiful design, 
and the work on the monument is to be prosecuted with vi^or. 

^— Qaxta has one memorable circumstanco connected with its history. 
It was there that Cicero was assassinated. 

— - Exploration in Central Asia.-— A scientific expedition !s about 
leaving France to explore Southern Siberia, and particularly that portion 
contiguous to tl)e.Amoor. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY .BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, APPARA- 
TUS, AND. PRIZE BOOKS. 
The Chief Superintendeat will add one hundred per cent* to 
any smn or sums, not leee than fine dollars^ transmitted to the 
Dq^rtment by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all ca^es it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written ^ authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of articles to be sent can always be made by the Department, 
when so desired. 

Fpip^M OF APPLICATION SOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS 
APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS, ETC. 

[Insert Post Office, address here."] 
SiR^ — The [Trustees, or Board of Trustees, if in Towns, 

^c] of the School being anxious to provide f^Maps, 

Library Books, or Prize Books, ^c] for the Public Schools in 
the [Section^ Town, or Village, ^c.J hereby make application 

for the ..., &c., enumerated in the accompanying list, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to for Public 

Schools. The selected are bona fide for the ; and 

the Corporation hereby Piledges itself not to ghre or 



dispose of them, nor permit them to he gtren or disposed a( 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
purpose whatsoever, hut to apply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the , in terms of 

the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per cent 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to be sent to the 
Station of the Railway, addressed to 

In testimony whereof, the Corporation ahove^named, 
hereto affixes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 
of *, this day of , 186-. 

Amount remitted, $ 



Trostees miut lUm their own names 
here.— See iMge 41. 
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To the Chief Superintendent of Education^ 
Toronto, 

Note. — Before the Trustees can he supplied, it will be neces- 
sary for them to have filled up, signed, and sealed wtth a 
PROPER CORPORATE SEAL, SB directed, a copy of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education OfEo^ 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository will permit, 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees haye no proper 
corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of two dol- 
lars additional, have one engraved and sent with the articles 
ordered. 

*«* If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will be necessary to send not less than 
five dollars additional for each class of hooks, &c., with the 
proper forms of application for each class. 

07* The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
sum less thsoifive dollars* Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above : they must he paid for in full, at 
the net catalogue prices. 

SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL superintendents. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships by the County (^erk— through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them» and not to 
the Department* Those for Grammar Schools will be seat 
direct to the head Masters, upon application to the Department. 

* The Tnutees of the Section : Chairman and Secretary of tho Board of Ci^« 
Town, or Villaffd Trustees ; Warden, Mayor, or Reeve. 

UPFBR CANADA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOT. 

KAND A. MIlltiER have ekhovbd to Ifo. 62. King Street Bast, wh«r» 
• will be found tbo largest nssortmcoi of SCHOOL BOOKS ia 
Canada, E9* Teacliere are requeated to call 

B. <fc A. M7 Are the sole agents for LOVELUS SERIES OF SCHOOL 
BOOKS, of which the following are published :— " The National Series,* 
carefully revised and punctuated, printed f^om new stereotyped plates, on 
good paper, and well bound ; *' Sangster's Elementary*' and *' National Aridi- 
meiics," the second editions, onrefullj revised; **Sang8ter^8 Philosophy f' 
"Robertson's Grammar;" " Vasey*9 Classical English Spelling Book;" 
" Vasey*8 Grammar made Easy f* ** Gordon's Ou^nes of Gbrooology ;• 
and ** Barber's Elocution." 

Id the Press, and nearly ready, '* Lovkll's Genkral Geoosapst,* con- 
tainin|; 48 coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations. Ac., by J. George 
H odgms , LL.B. ; and the '* Key to Sanostbr's Natioxal AarrffMETto ." 

nf* Sohool Dialogue Books and Speakers, of the best and latesl 
Eoitioiis, kept oonstontly on hand. 

R. A A. MILLER, 
60, St Francois Xayier Street, 62, King Street Eost^ Toronta 

Montreal. S/XlOdL 



Adyicettsexknts inserted in the Journal of Education for 26 cents per 
lino, which may be remitted in pottage ttantpg^ or otherwise. 

TcRMB : For a sinsrlo copy of the Journal of Sdueati^n, $1 per amran; 
back YoU., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. AU subscriptiu&a 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance must ic 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12| cents ehch. 

All communications to be addressed to J. George Bodgikb, LL3^, 

Sdtieatitm OjffUs, Toronto. 
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EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

In connection with the article on Popular Education in Eng- 
laad^ which we inserted in the Uust number of this Journal, we 
now insert scTeral extracts from a paper in the North BrUish 
Review for May, on Education in Scotland. 

<' Tlie earliest schools established in Scotland were the burgh 
sehpob. Of these, a considerable number are known to have 
been in ezistenee in the 15th century, althou^ their early his- 
tory can hardly be traced. 'Long before the Reformation, all 
the principal towns had grammar-schools, in which the Latin 
language was taught. They had also '' lecture schools," as they 
were called, in which children were instructed to read the rer- 
nacujar language. Among these, we find a grammar school in 
Glasgow in the I6th century, and the High School of Edin- 
burgh in operation very early in the 16th century. The earliest 
Scottish legislation on the subject of education f^pears in an 
Act of James the Fourth (1494, c. 54), whidi is so brief, and 
affords so interesting a glimpse into the condition of Scotland 
only fifteen years a^r the invention of printing, that it may be 
worth while to quote it. 

^ ' Item, It is statute and ordained through all the Realme 
that all Barronnes and Freehalders that are of substance put 
their eldest sonnes and aires to the schules fra they be sex or 
nine zeires of age, and till remain at the Grammar Schules quhill 
they be competentlie founded and have perfect Latine. And 
thereafter to remaine three seires at the schules of art and jure, 
fsw% that they may have knawledge and understanding of the 
Laivri^S : dirow the qnhilks justice may remaine universally tjirow 



all the Realme : Swa that they that are Schireffes or Judges 
Ordinares under the Swing's Hienesse may have knawledge to 
doe justice, that the puir people sulde have no neede to seeke 
our Soveraine Lordis principal Auditor for ilk small injurie : 
And quhat Barronne or Freehalder of substance that haldis not 
his son at the schules as said is, havand na lahchful essoinzie, 
but faiLde herein, fra knawledge may be gotten thereof, he sail 
pay to the King the summe of twentie pound.* 

'* It was the Reformation that gave birth to popular educa- 
tion in Scotland; and the debt which is due to ELnoz, on 
account of his labours on this behalf, can hardly be overstated. 
The comprehensive scheme of education, embraced in the First 
Book of Discipline, included a proposal ' that every several 
kirk have one schoolmaster appointed;' and 'that in every 
notable town there should be erected a college, in which the 
arts, at least Logic and Rhetoric, together with the tongues, be 
read by sufficient masters ; * — an extent of provision for the 
educational wants of the community which has not been yet 
attained. We do not know any way in which the several 
Reformed Churches of Scotland, which have lately been cele- 
brating the Tri-centenary of the Reformation, might more 
worthily combine in practically carrying out the work of the 
Reformers, than in endeavouring to secure an educational pro- 
vision such as they contemplatedi adapted to the present state of 
the country, 

'* The parochial schools, like the burgh schools, did not owe 
their ori^n to any l^blative enactments. They were in many 
instances established, through the unceasing efforts of the Re- 
formed clergy, by the parishioners, under a system[of voluntary 
or ecclesiastical assessment. From the Record of the northern 
part of the diocese of St. Andrews, containing a report of a 
visitation of parishes in the years 1611 and 1613, it appears 
that the parishes which had schools were double in number to 
those which had them not. The earliest legal provision for 
parish schools appears in an Act of the Privy Council, following 
upon a letter from the King, and dated 10th December, 1616. 
It directs that a school be established in every parish where 
the means of maintaining one existed, with a view to the 
instruction of all the youth, and especially to the expulsion of 
the Irish language, one of the principal causes of ' barbaritie 
and incivilitie.' This Act of Council was ratified by Parliament 
A.D. 1683 ; and power given to the Bishop, and heritors, and 
parishioners, to assess the parish for the support of the 
schools. 
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'* More explicit provisioiiB were made for the establishment of 
parish schools by one of the Acts passed durinff the Commonwealth 
(L646, c. 46), which, although rescinded at uie Restoration, was, 
together with many other beneficial Acts, re-enacted almost verbatim 
after the Restoration, iu the statute 1696, c. 26— the foundation of 
our present system. The amount of stijpend specified by this Act 
is * not less than one hundred merks (£6, lis. 1|. sterling), nor 
above two hundred merks.' 

The records of the Church show how much it was concerned in 
the establishment of schools, and how great were the opposing 
obstacles, even after legislative sanction had been obtained. It 
would be out of place here to give the details. Among other things 
we find it enacted by the General Assembly in 1706—* That the 
poor be ta^ight upon charityy aiid that none be suffered to neglect the 
tMuihifkg of their children to read, ' In 1 706, electors are recommend^ 
ed to prefer as teachers ' men who have passed their course at colleges 
or universities and taken their degrees.' In 1802, a stron;? represen- 
tation is made that the gains of parochial teachers are not equal to 
those of a day labourer, and that the whole order is sinking into a 
state of depression. This was happily followed by the passing of 
the act of Farliameut in 1803 (43 Geo. III., c. 54), which still 
mainly regulates the appointment and removal, the duties and the 
emoluments, of parochial schoolmasters. 

** By this Act, the heritors and minister of every landward (or 
partly burghal and partly landward) pariQh are constituted a Parlia- 
mentary Hoard for itd administration ; heritors being those only 
who have lands within the parish of not less than £100 Scots valued 
rent. In this respect the Act differs from that of 1696, which was 
interpreted as giving the right of appointment to the whole heritors 
of the parish paying cess, with the minister. The Presbytery have 
an exclusive and final junsdiction in matters of neglect of duty, or 
criminality, — the grounds of removal being specified in the Act ; 
and every schoolmaster-elect must, as the condition of oflSice, sign 
the Confession of Faith, and Formula of the Church of Scotland, 
and undergo an examination as to literature and character, and be 
approved of t>y the pi-esbytery ; to whom also, and specially to the 
minister of the parish, is committed the superintendence of the 
«ichool. The salary provided by this Act for the schoobnaster, in 
addition to a small dwelling-house, is * not less than 300, nor more 
than 400 merks Scots.' This has yielded, for the x>eriod from 1828 
to 1853, a maximum of £34 4a. 4d., and a minimum of £25 13b. 
4d. sterling. 

'* A lower average of prices having lately come into operation, 
the maximum legal salary is now reduced to £27 lis. 9d., and the 
minimum, £20 13s. lOd. So inadequate has this provision been 
regarded, that, in a large proportion of parishes, the old maximum 
salary, or a salary above the present legal maximum, has been 
granted. From a return obtained in December, 1859, it would 
appear, that, at that date, in 400 parishes, no meetings had been 
held to fix the salaries under the Act of 1857. In some parishes, 
the legal minimum only, that is, a salary of £20, had been allowed ! 

<' We now call speciflJ attention to the remarkable contrast between 
the pariah schools and the burgh schools. The former, since they 
were finally settled under the Act passed in the beginning of this 
century, have been, both in respect of their administration and the 
emoluments of the teachers, too rigidly fixed ; the latter have been 
progressive. The parish schools, idthough endowed, have been also 
fettered ; the burgh schools, under the administration of the magis- 
trates and councils, while generall^r dependent for their endowments 
upon the liberality of the municipalities, and in many instances 
insufficiently maintained, have been practically unfettered, and 
have thus freely become adapted to the local necessities. In the 
larger and weidthier burghs, the original schools have thus expanded 
into Institutions fitted to take the place of gymnasia, or intermedi- 
ate schools, not yet otherwise provided in Scotland, and affording 
such education m the higher branches of study as adequately to 
prepare their pupils for the univendties ; in a few instances, they 
nave accjuired a cQstinguished reputation. 

*' Such expansion or development is imknown in the parochial 
schools ; although, in manv cases, the parochial teachers have made 
great efforts to supply the defect; and, besides furnishing the 
elementary instruction, have also provided the only teaching locally 
attainable in classics and mathematics, by which a very la^ pro- 
portion of the students could make even the present ordinary, 
though insufficient) preparation for entering upon a university 
curriciilum. By those who .have seriously considered in how ffreat 
a degree the elevation of the middle classes in Scotland has been 
due to the university culture, thus brought within their reach, 
these services, and those of the burgh schools, are not likely to be 
undervalued. Now, what is the remuneration of these teachers ? 
In his interesting Report for the year 1858, Mr. Gordon, the In- 
spector for the South-western District, has given an estimate of the 
total emoluments of the parish schoolmasters within his district, 
which contains the counties of Renfrew, Lanark, Ayr, Dumfries, 



Wigtown, and Kirkcudbright, and may be reckoned probably as 
among the best provided in this respect. Including the allowances 
by parochial bouxls, kirk sessions, and private individuals for the 
education of the children of the poor, and also indudin^^ mortifica- 
tions, he concludes that 'the average income of a pansh school- 
master in this district (not including the value of the dwelling-houae) 
is £70 ; consisting of £27 salary, and £43 from school fees.' AVlth 
reference to Scothind generally, this must be considered much above 
the average. On the other hand, in the northern counties of Aber- 
deen, Bimff, and Moray, the position of many of the parochial 
schoolmasters has been greatly benefited by aJlowances from the 
Dick Bequest, through a distribution of that fund conceived with 
great judgment, and executed with great fidelity and success. By 
means of an annual expenditure never rising above £5000, and 
often falling far below that sum, the parocMal schools in these 
counties have been materially elevated. The number of parishes 
containing schools admissible to the bequest is 124, and the popula- 
tion in l&l was about 250,000. The bequest came into operation 
in 1833, and the first Repprt regarding it was issued in 1835. The 
Report from which we quote, prepared with much ability by the 
late Professor Allan Menzies, was issued in 1854. During that 
interval the yearly worth of the office of parish schoolmaster ' had 
risen from £55 12b. 5d. to £101 Is. 7d., including in the latter 
sum the allowance from this bequest. £20 additional is enjoyed by 
the Aberdeenshire schoolmasters in receipt of the Milne bequest. 
At the same time, their domestic comfort and respectabilifcy has 
advanced ; the dwelhng-house, which in 1833 consisted of three 
apartments only, having been enlarged to five by the liberality of 
the heritors.' At the end of that period of twenty years, Ihere 
were thirty more pupils, upon an average, enrolled annually in every 
parish school than at the beginning. ' The elevation of the literary 
character of the school pervades every part of the instruction ; and 
the large nimibers who now receive a knowledge of English gram- 
mar and geography, as well as the increase in the study of mathe- 
matics, Latin, and Greek, give unequivocal testimony to steady 
upward progress, and the rising standard of attainment among a 
widening c&cle of the people.' It is highly encouraging and 
instructive to leam, that so small a sum as £5000 annually, weU 
tpenty in aid of parish schools, will materially benefit a population 
of not less than a quarter of a miUion. Before leaving this Report, 
which contains much interesting matter relating to the state of 
education in these coimties, attention must be called to the state- 
ment, that, after a careful inquiry, 'forty-nine of the parishes 
within the district are reported as containing no person between the 
ages of eight and twenty years unahU to read ; and thirty-dght 
parishes as cofUaining none within these ages unable to write.* 

'* We have said something as to the emoluments of parish school- 
masters in the beat provided districts ; were we to travel to the 
Highlands, we should find many of them in a state not far removed 
from pauperism. Many of .them have incomes not exceeding £40 a 
year. That their emolument, on the whole, are utterly inadequate, 
no man can question ; and it may be assumed that, in order to 
raise the quality of the teaching^the pecuniary position of the 
schoolmasters must be improved. What might have been anticipa- 
ted under the ordinary laws which regulate industry, is also stated 
to be the isyet, Mr. Grordon writes: — * There is a proportion 
observed to exist, in generaL between the income of a master, and 
his efficiencv in the duties oi his school ; but this proportion is apt 
to be disturbed when he is encumbered with several of the adjunct 
offices now mentioned, and with one of them in particular.' The 
offices here alluded to are those of session clerk, heritors' clerk, 
parish registrar, and inspector of the poor ; the last ^ often laborious 
and lucrative, and always iU according with the proper oocupatian 
of a schoolmaster.' 

** Next, in number , the parochial schools have long been felt to be 
quite insufficient for the public necessities. Their number is about 
980 ; and we have seen that so early as 1704 the (General Assembly 
began to take steps for the establishment of schools in the High- 
lands by means of general subscriptions. The efforts then beg:un 
seem never to have been entirely discontinued; and they have 
resulted in the establishment, as appears from the last report, of not 
fewer than 189 schools. Then there are sessional schools, some of 
them of considerable antiquity and importance ; the number aided 
by the Privy Council bemg 66. The schools established by the 
Christian Knowledge Society seem to be about 150. To these, 
perhaps, should be added about 78 schools, established by the United 
Presbyterian Churches, and receiving no public aid ; also tiie very 
large number of private and adventure schools and academies, 
carried on by individuals or societies both in town and country 
districts, but chiefly in the former. 

' ^ The schools alieady named as additional to the public schools, 
may be regarded as auxiliary or allied ; a considerable proporticm, 
at least, of those we have now to notice must be. deemed rival 
When tne disruption of the Church of Scotland took place in 1843, 
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it was not lumatnral that, actuated by a deep conviction that they 
were the repreaentatiyes of the past tendencies, objects, and tradi- 
tiona of the Presbyterian Olmrch, those who left the Establishment 
should endeavour to realize, in their new capacity, the old connec- 
tion of church and school The execution of this plan would 
probably have been postponed until more pressing claims had been 
provided for, had not several of the parochial schoolmasters been 
unfortunately removed from their office, in consequence of their 
adherence to the Free Church. This gave rise to the establishment 
of a separate mtem of schools oyer Scotland, not deteimined by 
the educational destitution of the localities, but by the religious 
yiewB of a section of the inhabitants. These schools had thus their 
origin in the old connection between the public schools and the 
Church. They now amount in nmnber to 619, besides two normal 
schools ; and the scholars attending them to more than 62,000. The 
large proportion of these schools receiving aid from the Privy 
Council — ^viz., 406, besides the normal schools—testifies to their 
general efficiency. The scholars are usually drawn from aU denomi- 
nations, especially in towns, where, except in name and management, 
the schools hardly preserve a denominational character. Indeed, 
it is oertain that eighteen years' experience has considerably modified 
the views prevalent in the Free Church as 4io the constitutional 
connection of the church and school ; and were the subject to be 
now considered from the begrinning, llie practicfll result would, in all 
likelihood, be materially dinbront. 

* * We must here say a few words about the Privy Council system 
in its relation to Scotland. This can be done without any general 
impeachment, for it was not originally designed for Scotland, but 
for England. When it was establuhed, popular education in 
England was afforded chiefly by benevolent societies, having an 
ecclesiastical or religious organization. There were no national 
schools ; and as it was not contemplated or deemed practicable to 
establish them, but only by means of regulated aid to elevate and 
extend the existing institutions, the system was probably well 
adapted to that purpose, and, it must be said, has done very much 
to improve the quahty of popular education. The Report of the 
Conunission affords satisfactory proof of this. In Scotland it was 
far otherwise. There the system came into contact with an estab- 
lished organization of pubhc schools, whicdi, in many respects, it 
has affected injuriously. Its tendency is to dissociate them from 
the Umversities. It has improved the mechanical part of teaching, 
but is introducing a lower class of teachers ; leas cultivated, and of 
inferior education, as compared with those who, in the best districts, 
occupy the parochial schools. Of these a larore proportion have 
studied, during several years, at one of the Umversities ; in the 
counties to which the Dick Bequest extends, one hwndrtd of the 
SGhoohnasters are graduates in Arts. This injury, or incongruity, 
seems acknowledged by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth himself, who pro- 
poses to meet these cases by establishing University bursaries in 
niTOur of some of the students of the training colleges. But not 
only are the pupils, thus expensively and laboriously trained in the 
technical part of teaching, comparativelv uncultivated and imma- 
ture ; they aro also in many instances defective in scholarship, ' to 
such a degree as to disqualify them for discharging efficiently the 
duties of parochial schoolmasters ; and yet their special training 
tends to favour their appointment. 

" Then, more obviouiriy, by giving aid to rival schools, this system 
injures the parochial schooL And hero the wasUfyiness of the 
system comes out prominently. In some cases it grants subsidies to 
two or three schools in the same locality, whero one school would do 
the work better ; for schools are not improved, but rather made 
worse, by the reduction of the number of pupils below a certain 
standard.* And this wastefulness occurs at a time when its formi- 
dable expense is limiting the efforts for popular education. It is 
the case of a father keeping up two establi^unents, while his chilcbren 
aro crying for bread. We want aid for Gymnasia, or higher schools ; 
we want aid for flagged Schools ; and meantime not only the public 
exchequer, but the public bounty, is drained of the means so much 
required. And the poorest classes aro not reached by this system. 
The evidence on this point is uniform and conclusive ; and it seems 
doubtful whether, even with the considerable amendments proposed 
by the Commissioners, the present system can be made available to 
the poorest. The amount stated in the estimates for the present 
year, just issued, is £803,794, showing an increase on the preceding 
year of £5627. The total amount of this smn appropriated to 
Scotland is £87,664. t For England and Wales the capitation grant 

* Dr. Gothrle said, the denomlnatioiua Khooln introduced a qntem of rainoos 
rivalnr. He bad been Tlaiting a place in the Highlands, where they had three 
BchoolB close together : he propoeed that th^ should teach day about, and let two 
of the teachers fpi to the flshing, or where th<?y liked.— TVoiiMM^tofw, etc., p. 42S. 

t Expenditure firom Education Grants, 'classified aooording to denomination of 
recipients, so fkr as these rehkte to Scotland iStUmatei M ISSIHIS :)— 

On schools connected with Established Church .... £Ml876 11 9 

jTl^'VSi * L »«*«W 8 

Bpi«»pjl Church 4,480 7 6i 

Boman Catholic 2Jro9 18 M 

The number of schools thus aided appean (so flu* as we can oolleet them fm. the 



amotmts to STly^XXi \ and, taking the estimated populations as a 
measure of proportion, this fifrant, if extended to Scotland, would 
add about £11,000 to the sum already stated, — giving a total of 
very little less than £100,000. If, as we have seen, £5,000 well 
spent has materially elevated the education in the nortiiem counties, 
representing a population of a quarter of a million, what advantage 
may be anticipated from £100,000, as well spent, over the whole of 
Scotland? 

'* Now, it is of the utmost importance to find that, by those who 
attend the schools, the denominational element, as among Protes- 
tants, is scarcely regarded at alL. The Report of the Commission 
as to England, founded on a very careful inquiry, is on this point 
quite decided ; and also shows that, except where combined with 
Church attendance, the schools have no appreciable proselytising 
influence. As to Scotland, the reports of some of the inspectors 
are to the like effect. If tiiere be difficulty, it does not come from 
the parents of the children, but from the managers of the schools, 
who attach importance to differences to which the parents do not 
g^ive weight, where good teaehiiig lb the thing required. The condi- 
tion of the burgh schools, already stated, shows that no ecclesiastical 
control is necessary, either to secure religious instruction or efficient 
general teaching. The reports of presbyteries to the General 
Assembly for last year, where the question of religious teaching is 
specially inquired into, mention no instance of the tiegUd of rdigiouB 
teachinpj so far as we observe, although they embrace 1741 non- 
parochial schools, of which 51 are burgh schools, and 371 adyenture 
schools. The answer linder this head is uniform, 'None neglect 
religious instruction.' It may therefore be regarded as certain, 
that no system of elementary education could be maintained in 
Scotland in which religious instruction, conducted substantially as 
at present, did not form a part. 

*' Former attempts to put the parish schools on a more national 
basis have failed ; and we believe all such attempts will fail until 
the pressing necessity is better recognized. In the words of the 
Lord Advocate^ at the meeting of the Social Science Association in 
Glasgow — * Of all the difficulties which stand in the way of a 
national system of education, one of the most conspicuo\is and 
important is the want of due appreciation on the part of the public 
of the real importance of the question.' 

The general tone of the papers read and of the discussions at 
that meeting, seems to show that some progress has been made 
towards agreement. As respects the parish schools, the practical 
difficulties are not great, the changes requisite not being fundamen- 
tal The appointment of the teadLermightremain with the herUorSy 
— ^the interpretation of the word being extended to its original 
meaning, and embracing all those whose names are on the valuation 
roll as proprietors, or at least within some very moderate limits.* 

" We have now nearly completed our task,* very inadequately, 
but at least with a desire to do justice. The immediate obstruction 
we find to be the tests. The objections on the part of a large pro- 
portion of the conmiimity to any religious teaching by Act of 
Parliament, would be obviated, it is believed, by some such 
arrangement as has been proposed : the opposition to all public aid 
of education is, in Scotland, too exceptional to be important. 

"The most serious opposition comes at present from the Churches, 
or from those acting in weir interest. Meanwhile, another genera- 
tion is growing up with most inadequate means of education. It 
is true they do not use sufficientiy the means they have, children 
being so early withdrawn from school ; but is not that a reason why 
the quality should be as good as possible ? The argument used for 
the tests, and also against any school organLsation not ecclesiastical--- 
that there wiU be no security otherwise for religious teaching— -is 
not always use^ honestly; and it implies distrust both of the 
Churches and people of Scotland, t Prom its felt importance, and 
from confirmed habit, a religious education has become a recognized 
necessity. Religious wants have greatiy promoted education ; more 
than any other cause, in its beginning, the desire to read the Bible 
in the vernacular ; whose influence has, indeed, been pre-eminent — 
first impelling to the study of letters, tiben providing a literature so 
sublime and various, that tibey who have pondered that solitary 
Book can never be an uneducated people. The fiation, having now 
' attained its majority,' m^y naturally refuse to continue longer under 
subjeistion in the matter of education." 

enameration in the last Beport for 18S9-60) to he :~Faroohial, 256 ; General Assem- 
bly. 206: Othem-BstabUahed Church. 68; Free Church. 465: Bpisoopahan. 77 ; 
Boman OathoUo, 28.— amounting, exclusive of the Bomau Catholic schools, to 1011 
schools. The expense of the SttablMment in connection with this system amounts 
to £W06, 17a, of which there is chnri^ under the head of Inspection, £48,164. 

• Principal Tulloch— ' There are few intelligent Churchmen. I fancy, who would 
be disposed to contend for the exduslve connection of the parish teacher with the 
Established Church, so long as his appointment is left in the hands of the present 
electors.'— TVvMMtffiofit. p. 346. ..„ ^,. . a. 

t Hr. Hurray Dunlop said : ' Tests were of no praetioal value i for while they kept 
back the conscientious, they were no barrier to the unprincipled. At the same time, 
he dissented tnm that pare of Mr. Vraser*s paper in which it was. stated,. that if the 



tests were removed, without any 
ing of the country would be^a 



1 being adopted, the religious teaoh- 
* tf, etc, p. 482. 
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II. COMMISSION TO INQUIRE INTO THE CONDITION 
OP THE GREAT ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Grant Duff gave notice that on Tueaday, April 28rd, he 
would move an address praying her Majesty to issue her Royal 
Commission to inquire into the state, discipline, and revenues of 
the colleges of Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, as well as all 
the endowed schools of England and Wales in which the Latin or 
Greek languages are taught, with a view to ascertain whether the 
great resources of these mstitutiofns may not "be made more service- 
able to education and learning. 

With reference to this Commission, the Daily News makes the 
following remarks : — " The probable intention of Mr. Duff is to 
ascertain the condition of the great public schools, such as Eton, 
Westminster, Winchester, the Charteiiiouse, and of the numerous 
other endowed grammar schools — to investigate the precise amount 
of educational work they are doing, and to devise means for the 
purpose of extending and utilising to the utmost these valuable 
endowments. It should be remembered that the income of the 
grammar schools in England and Wales amounted some thirty years 
ago to a sum of £152, (&7, which has now been greatly increased. 
These schools are distributed throughout the different counties 
and cities, and therefore everybody is more or less interested in the 
administration of this lai'ge fund, and in deriving from it all possi- 
ble advantages. Hitherto the grammar schools nave escaped that 
spirit of inquiry which has penetrated into all other educational 
institutions. Years ago the Scottish universities were inquired into 
and reformed — later the same fate befel the Englirii imiversities, 
and we are told that in the course of the present month the Educa- 
tion Commissioners will publish their report, which will no doubt 
embrace the endowments appropriated to popular education. 

^* If there were reason to suppose that at present the grammar 
schools did their duty, the inquiry proposed by Mr. Grant Duff 
might seem superfluous. But the contraiy appears to be the fact. 
Of all the public schools, there is none more eminent than Eton ; 
the number of boys now being educated there exceeds eight hun- 
dred. These are the youths who will some day not only fill seats in 
parliament, but become our judi^es, our bishops, our generals, and 
our admirals. It might seem tolerably certain that the parents of 
such boys would insist upon their sons receiving an education 
worthy of the place, and commensurate with the sum expended in 
procuring it. But^ according to the opinion of Sir John Coleridge, 
one of the most illustrious of Eton men, and of others who are 
well acquainted with the system, it is far from being so eflSdent as 
it ought to be. Again, only a few months ago, a meeting took place 
of Westminster men for the purpose of considering what could be 
done to revive that decaying mstitution. Nor womd it be difficult 
to mention other great schools, which, from some reason or other, 
present a melancholy contrast to their former magnificence. But, 
besides these great schools, there are himdreds of other endowed 
schools throughout the country, which at present are comparatively 
useless. The master is either totafly incompetent and practically 
irremovable, or the free scholars are of such a character that they 
cannot take advantage of the classical education furnished. In 
fact, the whole system of free education as applied to the higher 
branches of knowledge, demands the most thorough investigation ; 
for at present it is certainly the opinion of many that such a system 
is mere waste and extravaganca 

"These reasons would probably suffice to show the necessity of 
such a commission as that which is proposed. But there are o4ien 
even more cogent. • The changes m the mode of appointment to 
places in the public service and to emoluments in the Universities 
have rendered it more than ever necessaty to place education within 
the reach of every citizen. It is quite true that, although appoint- 
ments to India, to the army, to the civil service, to scholarships 
and fellowships, are thrown open to general competition, all lads 
will not have an equal chance of sharing in the prizes unless the 
means of education are placed within the reach of all. Under any 
circumstances the interest of the state is to obtain the man who wiU 
best fulfil the duties imposed upon him, and experience has shown 
that such a naan ifi best secured by open competition. It is, of 
course, impossible to prevent men of w^th from giving their sons 
the advantage of a good tutor. But it becomes the duty of the 
state to see that the aids provided by the liberality of individual 
benefactors for those who have not the means of paying for these 
advantages should be turned to the best possible use. For this 
purpose, the first step should be to open the foundations of the 
public schools to general competition. It i& quite true that at Eton 
and Winchester this has been tried with the most eminent success. 
Since this change at Eton it has been remarked that the collegers or 
foundation boys show themselves very superior to the rest of the 
school, although in old times it was far otherwise. But if this 
alteration has succeeded so thoroughly at Eton, why should not the 
same be done at Charterhouse ? At that school it is notorious that 
a place upon the foundation is in fact the x^^ to a gratuitous ' 



education, and, even after the boy goes to the uniTeNity, he contin- 
ues to derive very considerable emoluments. At p w a c nt, the variooi 
boys are appointed by patronage^ and the question which weSL 
deserves tiie consideration of a IU)yal CommisBicm is — ^wheitfaer Ite 
mode of electing scholars at Charterhouse might not be MBinuiated 
to that practised at Winchester and elsewhere. Then there is tke 
case of Merchant Taylors' School, where the boys are appointed by 
the membeTB of the company. Thss school is especlBlly eomeeted 
with St. John's College, Oxf Ofd — a society which his earned a ^dM- 
creditable notoriety by being tiie oidy one in the Ufii^vwHty to 
resist the ordinance of tiie Commissioneiv. Kaanow-minded as tiM 
Fellows of St. John's are, they have, howwver, bolcUy oon fo — e i 
that their body suffen by being connected with a school recmited m 
that of Merchant Taylors' is by -pare nominees. Stidi inirtiufcnm 
might be multiplied indefinitely, but these vaut suffice. 

It is clear, then, that whilst the endowed schooLi are the nvrseriea 
of the English youth, they are by no means in a satiafactoiy eoiidi- 
iion. Bui; it further appears that the privileges whidi, in the case 
of the universities, have been swept away, are still retained by 
many of the largest endowed schools. This must be changed ; 
and the reform is the more urgent now, seeing that if they ar« 
retained at school after being abolished at college, a host of patrooagi* 
lads will fiind themselves stranded at the openinir otf tfaeir career, 
having imbibed a taste for a mode of life in which nettiier their 
talents nor their means will enable them to indulge. In old toMa, 
when a particular place of birth, or a spedal genealogy p roc u red a 
boy a provision for life, parents had no occasion to consider the 
talents of their son, or whether he had a turn for Mteraty pnisaitft. 
But under a system in which a boy cannot obtain a schcdaniiip or a 
fellowship after leaving school without proof of conspiciious teent, 
it becomes an important question for a parent whetiier he ahoiild 
keep his son at a public school or not. It is surely a doeibtM 
kindness to tempt a father to send his boy to the Charterhovee by 
offering him an appointment on the foundation, unless the boy m 
likely to be able to qualify himself for advancing to tiie univerri^. 
Moreover, it is a mere matter of justice that tiie eduoatieul 
endowments should be made as generally useful as poesible— so that 
the boy who is most eager to oenefit by them should be able te 
gratify his wish. The chief purpose of those who endowed tfae 
grammar schools was to furnish ^ means of edueatioH to those 
who had not the means within their readi ; and the efiS^ct upon tile 
humblest man in society who sees the son of his nei^bonir nee te 
distinction by his own merit, will surely be to induce aim to i6&ow 
the example. Only let the small shop-keeper, the ttechanio, aad 
the labourer know that his son has the chance (k rising to distmetkn 
by his own intellectual exertion, and an impetus wifl be givea te 
education which it is impossible to over-estimate. 

For this purpose, the endowed schools must be opened after ^M 
fashion of the Universities, and the great schools of Ston md 
Winchester. The facts, however, connected wx& the eubject) aM 
but imperfectly known, and it requires the aid ol a ooramuskm 4e 
bring them prominently before the public." — English JowmiU ^ 
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By the AwGwr of '^Swnday Sehool NaUs «m<l Sketnh^'' 
School Oefiw," ibc, 

I. Be early. In ol^er words be punctual — be in time. If, teadh- 
ers, you are not early in the school, where is your self-respect ? 
where is your solicitude for the children entrusted to your dian^ge t 
where is the beauty of your example ? where is your inteQectual 
and moral power? where, indeed, is your consistency? Fiurther 
than this, where is your sense of justice ? Besides, if yxni are late 
and irregular, the children in your schools will imitate you, and 
90071 do it. Your irregularity will inevitably render them irregcflKr 
also. You must move with the punctuality and precision oi the 
well-regulated clock. Nothing must be out of order. 

n. Be well qualified. Determine on this — ^that yon wffl undei^ 
stand what you teach ; that you will have well-informed minds ; 
that your acquaintance with language shall ,be clear, correct, full ; 
that your tact and ability in the great work of education shall be 
obvious to all. Aim at superior attainments, and labour hard, til&t 
they may be acquired and unfolded. A well qualified teacher wffl 
invariably command respect, produce impression, and make his 
way ; but what can an ignorant, lasy^ ill-qualified preceptor aocom- 
plish? 

IIL Be decided. Think for yourselves — have your opinions — 
express and maintain them, if you have valid reasons for believing 
that they are sound and good. In the school, dealing with dhildren 
aQdyouthydonotbevaciUating. Do not chenak unfixed aentimoata. 
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In natUrs of ednoiktioa haYo your minda made up : mark out your 
ooune, and steadily and boldly ponue it. Aa undecided teachw, 
whoae opinions are always loose and floating, is worth nothing ; 
indeed, he inflicts podtive injury » If you want to do good, to haye 
jjiinonre bedecjded. 

rV. J^e nmp^ in yowr aUire. Tou cannot be too particular in 
obeerving this direction. Children and youth are very quick and 
^ureiwd, and they soon notice the habits, the manners, and even the 
dreu of their teachers. Beware, then, of finery,— of undue 
ca^nfliveness, or improper show with regard to your apparel. Be 
umf ormjly neat, female teacher^ but never gaudy. Remember that 
» Christian teacher should be simpte in her attire, and that the most 
•ducatedj and also the most genteel, are invariably the most unpre- 
tending m their garb. There is nothing to attract attention — 
nothing finical — ^nothing extravagant. Let not your persons, female 
teaohers. be undulv decorated. If the children see, by your oma- 
mants, by the attention which you concentrate on the exterior, 
that di^ is the orincipo^ thing regarded, you will not be respected, 
you wiQ do little ; indeed, your instruction wiH be effectually 
nautraHzQoL 

v. 3t uMusuming. Keep your plaoe — ^maintain your standing — 
profedy magnify your office— still, be t*npreicnain^uniformly 
aevelope a bwly spirit Scarcely anything, teachers, will beautify 
you moie, or recommend you more poweitully, than humility. It 
will lend a charm to all you say and all you do. When you are^ 
xuodest in the estimate wnich you form of yourselves — ^uupretend- 
ii^ in your intercourse with each other, and without assumption or 
arropuxce in imparting instruction to the young, or maintaining 
diacipUne among them, there is ^uliar attractiveness given to your 
nl i aractft r and conduct ; and it is most gratifying to observe fre- 
qiiently, how powerful and beneficial is the eflect produced on the 
asinds of children by the tone of voice, by the uniform spirit, by 
iib» a rr ange m en t s, discipline, and labours of a tmly humble teacher. 
YI. Be amiabie and kind. Ever remember, teachers, that in the 
vock ei education, n^iether purely intellectual or religious, nothing, 
fiPOnMitively, can be effected without kindness a bland and 
MnMble demaiBor. Children, like adults, are to be won, generally, 
6y love, II you are rigid, inflexible, and endeavouring continually 
to ooaree them and tenify them, thinking of nothing but punish- 
' Hwv r e discipline— you will not accomplish much, and you are 
J in the moat unphiksophieal and foolish, as well as in the 
i imeeriptural manner. 
We do not want you to be ioo kind-^io relax unduly ; this would 
be moag and in junous ; still, be it always observed, tiiat the Uw 
ol intalligait, and espeeiaUy of Ohri$ticm HndneUf must be the only 
law to govern the school, pre-emimmtiy the sabbath-school, and no 
ciher la nsanirad. By this kind and amiable spirit, children and 
ymMk are drawn, powerfully and universally influenced, and, in> 
daed, savingly Uest. 

VIL Be euttine and energUe. Vigilantiy guard against inactivity 
•giinnt anything like an indifferent, slothful, husv temper. If 
you tm not active and full of enersy, who should be f 

Ton fMut be enargetic now, teadieni, or you will bring dishonour 
AH yourselves and the cause with which you are identified. Every 
department of society, and of tiie church, is, at the present time, 
full of animation, and are you to be cold, sluggish, and insensible i 
A sleepy teacher now must make way for the preceptor who is 
awake— who is animated — who is all energy — ^who is concentrating 
hia powers and eff^rta 

A drone among teachers, at the present working period, must be 
4frwn out of the hive ; all now must laboiBr in the school-room, and 
labonr more vigorously and entirely than ever. Be then resolved 
to dervdep from day to day the enlightened and ** full-toned eneigy" 
which an efficient teacher will be sure to discover. Sudi energy 
will never be lost. It will infallibly yield fruit both to yourself and 
otiwn* 

¥111. Be M^f-^enyvng. You will invariaUy find this temper, 
rained teachers, most necessary in the school-room ; indeed, you 
ean do nothing without its habitual cultivation. S^f -sacrifice will 
be mnformly requisite when instructing children and youth, and 
those especially who are duH, wayward, perverse, what condescen- 
sion is neeessary ! what labour is demanded ! what difficulties must 
be overcome ! what struggles and hardships, which none but tlie 
teacher knows, must be endured ! And if an instructor be in tiie 
aalibaih-sdLOd, educating children in the great principles of the 
goroel, he must Hve not to please himself but his di'nne Master ; 
and if he wish to resemble the great Teacher, when he enters the 
school, his motto must be, "Here I labour, not to please, myself, 
but to serve and honour tiie Redeemer." 

IX. Be paliewi. This is a -pamB quality for you to unfold ; 
an fwa s n -ti al feature for you to express ; an indispensable habit for 
you to cultivate. Unless, teachers, you uniformly exerdse this 
fifnt you will be soon discouraged, your labours will be unblest, 
«Ad yon youaelfioa will fail in etxampiifying one of the most de«ra- 



ble and important features which the character and efforts of an 
educator shall discover. 

You must be patient and forbearing, eke yoQ cannot long sustain 
the office of the teacher. Children and youui sadJ^y try the temper : 
there is, assuredly, much to bear with — ^much to endure under the 
most favourable circumstances — stiU, if you wish to accomplish 
anything, you must bear with them — ^you must pity their infirmities 
— ^you must pass by their occasional listlessness and waywardness — 
you must forgive tneir sins of omission and commission, remember- 
ing that you were children once yoiunelves. Never be implacable 
with a cmld ; never give up a chud hastily ; or, in a fit of impa- 
tience, abandon a youth too soon ! This is a golden rule for every 
day or Sabbath-school instructor. 

" Patience" is a word which the educator must have engraven in 
capital letters, not on his desk merely, but on his mamoiy and on 
his heart, and which he must keep ever before him. 

X. Be peraevering. Never let it be seen that you are fickle, 
inconstant, capricious — ^that there is to be no confidence reposed in 
you — ^tiiat you cannot be depended on for steady and unremitting 
effort. Teachers, you must be n^ changelings ! You must be fixed 
in your sentiments, decided in your character, unceasing in your 
endeavours. You must be the same persons from year to year — 
only, if there be any change, it must be developed by your 
increased eneigy, and by the untiring character of your efforts. 
Enter the school from principle. Let ul your labours spring from 
love to the children, and from an earnest desire to be useful ; then 
you will and must persevere. You cannot flag ; you cannot be fltf ul 
and uncertain ; but devoted, undeviating, and increasingly fervent 
in your exertions. 

Al. Be anxious to fulfil your mission. You have noble plans 
to form, and you must form them. You have great undertakings 
to execute, and you must accomplish them. You have not enter^ 
the school-room, teachers, without a purpose — without an object — 
without having a great result in view. DOy then, your work ! Re- 
gard, then, your end! Let the nature of your mission, the 
importance of your mission, the means to accomplish your mission, 
and the results flowing from the execution of your mission, be 
fdways before your minds. Let everything you do bear, either 
directly or indirectly, on the fulfilment of your high mission. 

XII. Uniforfnly rely on the Divine bUisvng. The enjoyment of 
that blessing will be everything to you, — without it, your services 
will be poor and ineffective indeed. You need the Divine blessing 
to illumme the youthful mind, to prepare the minds of children and 
youth for listening to your instructions, for appreciating your 
counsels, and for rendering all your efforts permanently beneficiaL 
Rely, then, simply on that blessing, that you may not labour in 
vain. An educator of the youthfm mind cannot commit himself 
too simply to the direction of Infinite Wisdom, — cannot confide too 
earnestly in Infinite power, goodness, and lova If heaven bless 
your plans and endeavours, you cannot be inoperative : knowledge 
will be imparted, the mind will be diaciplinea, character will be 
formed, and impressions, of the utmost value, will be produced, 
which will never be effaced. — English Journal of Education. 



2L SELF-CONTROL IN A TEACHER. 

From the days of Solomon even imto the present, the duty of self- 
control has been urged in proverbs and aphorisms. But in no position 
is the exercise of this virtue more demanded than in the school room. 
The ''man that ruleth his own spirit,'' will alwa3rs be superior in 
sdiool management, to him who, though highly endowed with in- 
tellect and education, is yet wanting in this quality of mind. It 
may be assumed, tiiat in sdiool tiie general tmdency is to disorder 
and anarchy. Hence the necessity for some force from without, to 
reduce tius disorder to order, tiiis anarchy to system and rule. 

All this must originate from the self-control of the teacher, for 
there is no true government of others without government of self, 
first of all. In times of danger and imminent peril at sea, as the 
safety of all will de|>end on the self-control of the capi^n, so 
occurrences will arise in school administration, in which absence of 
self-control wiU shipwreck the most precious interests. — Indiana 
Schad JoumaL 



8. ENGLISH EXAMINATION PAPER ON SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. 

Sect L— I. In teaching to read, what are the respective advau- 
tages of the Phonic method and the Look-and-say method ? 

2. What are the chief faults to be noticed in articulation? 
State how you would correct each. 

3. What method would you adopt with your first class to secure 
a pioper emphasis and expression ? Would learning by heart 
^ this or not ? 
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Sect. U. — 1. How do you intend to teach spelling ? 

2. Will an acquaintance with the derivation of words asaist 
correct spelling ? How should derivation be introduced at first ? 

3. What are the errors into which a pupil-teacher would be apt 
to fall in questioning children on the meaning of words ? Write 
out directions to warn him of them, and suggest the best method. 

Sect. III. — 1. What are the foults in writing to which you would 
ffive most attention? Suppose you are giving a pupil-teacher 
directions. 

2. What method would you adopt to secure straight writing in 
books which are not ruled ? ^ 

Sect. IV. -^1. How would you arrange a lesson on numeration 
for children who are to begin arithmetic ? 

2. How would you teach the multiplication table ? 

Sect. V. — 1. At what sta^ of children's progress in arithmetic 
would you begin Mental Arithmetic ? or would you teach Mental 
Arithmetic before they used slates ? Give your reasons. 

2. In a country school, where the children are very young, what 
subjects would you teach? in what order? and what books and 
apparatus would you require ? 



14tlL Give directions for making a cup of coffee, 
for roasting and grinding the ooffee-beny. 
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Three hours aRowedfor ihU paper. 
Write the first line of your first answer as a specimen of copy 
setting in Zorpe haitd, and the first line of your second answer as a 
specimen of copy setting in mujiU ha/nd. 

1. Define, as clearly as you can, the following terms : 

Education. 
Elementary schooL 
School Management. 
School Organization. 

2. Mention the most necessary articles of school furniture, and 
explain the use of each briefly. 

3. Describe three or four different methods of arranging a daas, 
noticing the merits of each. —- >, 

4 Construct a "Time-table" for a school of four classes with 
two pupil teachers. 

6. Describe your method of conducting a reading lesson (1) in 
the lowest (2) in the highest, class of your schooL ' 

6. To what do you ascribe the slow progress of most children in 
learning to write ? flow would you remedy this? 

7. For jBoy*.— What are the uses of the Ball-frame, Black-board 
and Text-book, respectively, in teaching Arithmetic ? ' 

For GirU.'^-How was your school supplied with needlework ? 
Give some plain directions for cutting out a shirt sleeve. 

8. What means do you consider most efficacious for securinir 
regularity of attendance ? ^ 

9. What is meant by "The highest weekly average " in school 
registration ? 

10. How would you ascertain the mean term of schooling i e 
the length of time during which each child on an average continued 
to attend school ? 

11. Give four or five simple rules to guide a young teacher in the 
matter of puniahmenU, 

JQ, What are the advantages and disadvantages of Prizes ? 
13. What is meant by emulaHon f How may the principle be 
safely mtroduced mto the work of a school ? 

14 "Provoke not your children to anger, lest they be dis- 

couraged." What practical hmts can you deduce from this text for 
the gmdance of yoimg children ? 

4 EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

MODIBL SCHOOL, TOEONTO, JUKE 1861. 

TifM — Three hov/re. 

Isl. What reason can you give for introducing Domestic Economy 
as a branch of study m Female Schools ? 

2nd. Give directions for setting a table. 

3rd. Rules for carving and helping at table. 

4th. Observations on the care of bed rooms and chambero. 

5th. Give directions for Tn«.lriT|g a bed. 

6th. In what culinary operations is soft water preferable to haa^ ? 

7th. Is not hard water in some cases hetUr than soft ? 

8th. Give directions for boiling a joint of fresh meat : for boiling 
a ham ; for broiling a beef steak. ^^ 

9^ Why should flesh be changed as little as possible in cooking ? 

10th. Why should vegetables always be eaten with salted m«it ? 

11th. How does fermentation make dough light ? 

12th. What is the effect of baking upon bread ? 

13th. Show the high nutritive properties of bread made from 
wheat, by companng it with mUk, which constitutes the sole food 
fipom which aU parts of the young animal are formed, and also with 
blood, which supphas the whole body with its elements of nutrition 



5. NECESSITY FOB THE SLATE AND BLACKBOAHD. 

The slate and blackboard are both indispensable instruments in 
primary teaching. Drawing has too long been resnrded as an 
accomplishment to be acquired only by the few. It should be 
deemed a necessity, and the elemento at least be acquired by the 
many. I have long been of the opinion that the elements of unear 
and mechanical drawing should be included in the common achool 
course, and that the former, at least, should be commenced in the 
primary department. Beginning with the straight line, let the 
class be taught to draw it ; first as a horizontal, next as a perpendi- 
cular, then at all the intermediate angles. Let them'afterwBrds try 
to divide the line by the eye, without measurement, into two, three, 
or more, equal parts, till they can do it promptly and welL Hien 
take up the curves, the circle, and the simple geometrical figazes^ 
&c. Great progress can be made in these elements, by very young 
children, and, besides the immense advantage to them in life, they 
will take great interest in the exercise. The letters of the alphabet 
furnish an admirable series of exercises in drawing. Nearly all the 
primary movements, as straight lines, perpendicular, horixontal, 
obU(|ue, curves, <bc., are involved in their formation. Espedally 
is this true of the capitals. Some of the best teachers of the art 
employ them as copies, even for more advanced pupils. For pximaiy 
scholars, it is an excellent training for the eye and hand, and, while 
imparting knowledge and skill in the elements of drawing, it 
incidefUculy fixes the name and shape of each letter indelibly in the 
memory, for, when a child has learned to draw a letter correct)^, 
and to associate with it its appropriate name, he will not f omt it 
Thus, while the eye and huid are being trained to skill — ^whue the 
first principles of a noble and useful art are being thoroug^y learned 
— ^wlule the mind Ib pleasantly excited and interested, instead of 
being wearied and stupified, the alphabet itself 'ie completely mastered; 
incidentally, almost unconsciously. The names of the letters an 
not only more permanency learned in this way than by the old 
routine repitition process, but in less than half the tima This is 
not theory, but fact. It has been demonstrated by a thousand 
trials. That such an amount of precious time is annually wasted 
in the effort to print the mere names of the twentynnx characters of 
our language upon the memory of the child, by the endless iteration 
of a-b--c, would be ludicrous, if it were not so sad. Not only one, 
but several school terms are often squandered, before the stupen- 
dous result is achieved ! And when at last the victory is won, how 
poor and barren it is— the child can call the names of twenty-six 
crooked, dry, unmeaning things ! that is all. No mental power has 
been developMMi ; no new faculty has been awakened ; no pleasure 
has mingled in the weary task ; the mind is deadened, almost stulti- 
fied ; the child is disgusted withjhis book and tired of school, but he 
knows his leUers, and great is the rek>icing of friends ! There v^ 
thank God, ^' a more excellent way.'' It is difficult to over-esti- 
mate the good effects of a judicious use of the slate and Mackboazd 
in primary schoola No s(uiool room for small children is equipped 
wiuiout them — ^no one is fit to be a primary teadier who is uniD^le 
or unwilling to use them. — N. Bateman, 



6. EDUCATION OF THE STREET. 
One of our exchanges contains an anecdote of a City Missionary 
who visited an unhappy man in our jail, waiting his tnaL *^ Sir,'* 
said the pn&oner, tears running down his cheeks, ^<I had a good 
home education ; it was my street educatum that ruined me. I used 
to slip out of the house, and go off with the boys in the street In 
the street I learned to lounge ; in the street I learned to swear ; in 
the street I learned to smoke ; in the street I learned to gamble ; 
and in the street I learned to pilfer. Oh ! sir, it is in the street 
the devil lurks to work the rum of the young 1" Tes, that's it ! 
In the street 1 Some boys are always in the street. They ^eep and 
eat at home, but they Ivoe on the street ; they seek amusement on 
Uie street ; they do all the work they have on the street ; they get 
their education on the street \ they enter society on the street ; and 
the devil finds and enlists them in his service on the street. Oh ! 
parents, keep your sons off the street. All the means in ^e world 
cannot save them if they go much on the street. 



7. MANNERS AND MORALS AT SCHOOL. 
Many a boy comes from school with his first knowledge of forbid* 
den things. He learns there his first profane or obscene word. 
He there receives his first lessons of insolence and disobedience, 
and becomes coarse and rude in his manners. How often have 
jmrents moomed over a child'a innocence lost at school. It is eaqr 
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to say that this evil neoeasaiily leBults from the child's contact with 
an evil world, and that the school is not responsible. But while 
there is truth in the suggestion that evil is inevitable, and may be 
expected to come to the child from companions at school, as else- 
where, it is equally true that the school is responsible, to the 
extent of its most earnest endeavour, to counteract i^e diuigers of 
evil companionship), and to impress the great lessons of purity and 
tmih, generosity, integrity and affection, upon every heart within 
its controL This cultivation of the bett^ sentiments, and finer 
impulses of the heart, is recognized in our statutes as a prominent 
duty of teachers. And yet I rarely find it receiving any distinct 
att^tion. I am well aware that tiiere is no place m the school- 
room for protracted homilies on moral duties. But the teacher so 
inclined, and riffhtly estimating his responsibility in this regard, 
can easily exert Ibis influence to suppress the wrong and* encourage 
the light and the true. In a thousand ways, sometimes quite 
unnoticed, he may inspire a love of what is beautiful and good, and 
frown his disapproval on all that is low and unmanly. Under such 
an influence, the profane and vulgar have often been reformed, and 
the whole moral atmosphere of the school-room purified. Parents 
and school authorities have need to combine their counsels and 
efforts with those of the teacher, to secure a result at once so 
desirable and so difficult. Our schools will not have reached their 
highest success, imtil the^ have acquired a more controlling moral 
power over the children m their care ; until they have succeeded in 
producing a generation of youth better educated in sentiment and 
principle, as weU as in knowledge. It is better children, not brighter, 
that we most need ; children who shall be fitted to adorn and bless 
the drdes in which they will soon become controlling spirits. — 
S. P. Westony 8u^. Maine Schools. 



8. GEOGRAPHY OUT OP DOORS. 

" When about to introduce the study of Geography, the intelli- 
gent teacher will take the children out of the school xoom to the 
road or fields, where we may suppose a conversation to take place 
in which the teacher will communicate something like the following, 
— ^the children asking questions and also answering those of the 
teacher. 

We will now stand npon the hill opposite the school-house and 
see what is around us. The objects at our right hand are east of 
us, or in the direction where the sun rises ; those at our left hand, 
or in the direction of the smi's setting, are west of us. The field 
at the right or to the north of the school-house is level, and may be 
called a plain. Sometimes a plain is barren, and then it is called 
^desert 

Beyond the plain are hk^h masses of land, called moiuntai'ns. 
When a mountam sends forth fire, smoke, and melted stones from 
its top, it is called a volcano. Far off in the north between two 
mountains, is a portion of low land called a vaUey. 

At the left of us is a body of fresh water. This is a pondy or 
small lake. In the lake is a portion of land entirely surrounded by 
water. This is an island, and the point of land extending into the 
water from the main land, is a cape. 

The narrow passage of water between the island and cape is a 
gtrait. From the lake a stream of water called a river, flows on 
through the valley to a very large body of water called an ocean. 
If we were on the top of the mountain we could see the ocean. 
The land which is next the water is a shore or coast. 

As we study Geography we shall learn about some countries that 
have very high mountains and about others that are mostiv leveL 
Some have luge rivers and lakes. Some are very cold and others 
are very warm. Our Geography will tell us the names of these 
countries, and we can find them on the maps." — Connecticut Com- 
mon School Jowmal. 



9. GEOGRAPHICAL FORMULA. 
We give a formula^ or list of topics for the description of any 
country, which has been presented at Teachers' Institutes, and may 
be found useful, especially in advanced claases. — ^The formula can 
be abridged or modified to suit circumstances, and it is of course 
open to criticism and improvement : — 

FOBMTTLA FOK DISCRIBIKO A STATE OK COUNTRY. 

1. LocaL 

2. Mathematical, (Lat. and Long.) 

3. Finite, (Boundaries.) 

1. Real, (in square miles^ 

2. Comparative, (with Wisconsin.) 

3. Amount under Chiltivation. 

1. Sinuosity, (b^ coast-lines, rivers, &c.) 

2. Profile, unving mountains, water- 
sheds, tal^lands^ &c,) 



I. Position. 
11. Akba. 

III. CONTOUB. 



IV. Watbbs. 

V. Phtsioal 
Fbaturbs. 

VI. Population. 

VII. Rbsources 
and 
Productions. 
VIII. Avocations. 
(In order of importance.) i 



IX. Citibs. 

X. COMMBROIAL FA- 
CILITIES. 

XI. Polity. 
XIL Charactbbistiob. 

XUI. HlSTOBY. 

XrV. CuBiosinBB. 
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1. Seas^ Gulfs, &c. 

2. Navigable Rivers. 

3. Navigable Lakes. 

1. Soil 

2. Climate. 

3. Salubrity. 

1. Total 

2. Fractional, (by nationalities.) 

3. To the square mile. 

1. Of the forest and sea. 

2. Mineral 

3. Agricultural. 

1. Agricultural 

2. Manufacturing, te., Ac. 

1. Capital. 

2. Noteworthy places. 

3. Containing 6000 inhabitants. 

1. Rail Roads. 

2. Canals. 

3. MiscellaneouB. 

1. Civil 

2. Educational. 
8. Religious. 

1. Individual 

2. Social 

1. Fint settlement. 

2. Admission into Union. 

3. Other Leading Events. 

1. Natural, (Volcanoes, Cataracts, to) 

2. Animal and Vegetable. 

3. Artificial, (ancient or modem.) 



QUBSnONS. 

1. More water by far fiowa down the Mississippi, than ever reaches 
the Gulf of Mexico ; what becomes of it ? Ans.— It is absorbed. 

2. What is most remarkable about the position of the islands of 
Great Britain and New Zealand ? Ans.~~One is in the centre of 
the land, and the other of the water hemisphere. 



10. THE TRUE EDUCATIONAL DOOTRINR 

In the last semi-annual report of the Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
Superintendent of the Boston schools, we find the following, which 
we think will apply to Connecticut just as weU as to Massachusetts : 

<< Our system of public education is founded on the principle, 
early adopted and constantly maintained by our ancestors, that it is 
the undoubted right and the bounden duty of government to 
provide for the instruction of all youth. For this purpose every 
man is held subject to taxation in proportion to his property, 
without regard to the question whether he himself have, or have 
not, children to be benefitted by the education for which he pays. 
The first secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education 
described the foundation of our common school system in the three 
following propositions : 

'* The successive generations of men, taken collectively, consti- 
tute one great commonwealth. 

'* The property of this commonwealth is pledged for the education 
of all its youth, up to such a point as will save them from poverty 
and vice, and propare them for the adequate performance of their 
social and civil duties. 

''The successive holders of this property are trustees, bound to 
the faithful execution of their trust by the most sacred obligations ; 
and embemlement and pillage from children and descendants have 
not less of criminality, andhave more of meanness, than the same 
ofiiances when perpetrated against contemporaries." 

In recognition of these principles, the fundamental law of the 
state enjoms upon legidators and magistrates in aU future periods, 
the duty to cherish the interests of *' Public Schools and Grammar 
Schools in the towns." 

11. THE WAY THE ENGLISH BRING UP CHILDREN. 

The English bring up their children very diflferently from the 
manner in which we brmg up ours. They have an abundance of 
out-door air every day, whenever it is possible. The nursery maids 
are expected to take all the children out airing every day, even 
infants. This custom is becoming more prevalent in this countiy, 
and should be pursued wherever it is practicable. Infants should 
be early accustomed to the open air. We confine them too much, 
and heat them too much for a vigorous growth. , One of the finest 
features of the London parks is said to be the crowds of nursery 
maids with their groups of healthy children. It is so with the 
promenades of our large cities to a great extent, but is less common 
in our country towns flian what it should be. In consequence of 
their training, English girls acquire a habit of walking that accom- 
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panies them through life, and giveB them a much healthier middle 
age than our women enjoy. &ey are not fatigued with a walk of 
five miles, and are not ashamed to wear, when walking, thickHsoled 
shoes, fitted for the dampness ihey must encounter. Half of the 
consumptive feebleness of our girls results hrom the thin shoes they 
wear, and the cold feet they must necessarily have. English children, 
espeoally girls, are kept in the nursery, and excluded from fashion- 
able society and all the frivolities of dress, at the age when our 
girls are in the very heat of flirtation, and thinking only of fashion- 
able life. — Connecticut Common School Jou/mal. 

12. CHARACTER IS POWER. 
It is often said that knowledge is power, and this is true. Skill 
or &culty of any kind carries with it superioritjr. So, to a certain 
extent, wealth is power, and rank is power, and intellect is power, 
and genius has a transoendant gift of masteiy over men. But 
higher, purer, and better than ^ more constant in its influence, 
more lasting in its sway, is the power of character, — ^that power 
which emanates from a pure and lonrTmind. Take any community, 
who is the man of most influence ? To whom do all look up with 
reverence ? Not to the ^'smactteM " man, nor the cleverest politi- 
cian, nor the most brilliant talker, but he who, in a long course of 
years, tried by the extremes of prcNEtperitv and adversity, has 
approved himself to the judgment of his neignbours and of all who 
have seen his life, as worthy to be called wise and good. 
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TORONTO: JUNE, I86I. 

*** PartleB in corrnpondenoe with the BdnonMoiua Drawtmenl will plesM quote 
the numUr and date of atiyjb^evtoui letters to whteh they may have oocaiion to 
refer, ai it iB extremely dif&oult for the Bepartmeyt to keep trace of itolated cases 
where ao many letters are received (nearly 1,000 per month J^ ou various subjects. 

APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 
GRANT FOR UPPER CANADA, FOR THE YEAR 1861. 

dreuUMT to ihe Clerk of each County^ City, Town^ and Village 
Municipality in Upper Canada, 

Sir, — I have the honour to transmit herewith, a certified 
copy of the apportionment, for the current year, of the Legii- 
lative School Grant to each City, Town, Village, and Tbtmship, 
in Upper Canada. This apportionment will be payable at this 
OfEce, to the Agent of the Treasurer of your Municipality, on 
the 1st of July, provided that the School Accounts have been 
duly audited, and, together with the Auditors and Local Super- 
tendents' Reports, have been transmitted to the Department. 

The basis of apportionment to the several Coimties and 



Cities fttr tfaiis year, is the ctftssos fttaroB of 1861, #Meh hatre 
been procured for that purpose by this Departnlent from the 
BnrcMi of Statistics at Quebec. This apportiomnent to the 
Counties has been sub-divided among the W^ertl T tmitthip ii, 
Towns, and incorporated Villages, according to the statistical 
returns of ichool population for 1860, wbiok hare^ for thlt pa^ 
pose, been carefully revised and corrected in this DepartnlefiDt. 
Many inequalities in the apportionment have thus been removed* 
and all parts of the Province share in the grant upon equsd 
terms, and in accordance with the demands made tipon each 
locality, for school accomodatkm and instruction* By this meiBfl 
aldo a more just and equitable apportionment has been mtade to 
those new and thinly settled Counties where poor schools have 
heretofore existed, and where the o^diacry L^isktive aad Mu- 
nicipal grants have not been sufBdent to enable Trustees to 
sustain the schools during the whole year. 

As much difficulty has hitherto been experienced hi ttddng 
an equitable apportionment to Union Schools^ a plan has this year 
been adopted which I think will entirely obviate tihis dtffict^tj. 
The School population reported in each Union Section hitf been 
carefully divided among the respective townships coiioeniedi» 
and the apportionment has then been made to the township. 
Thus to each township an apportionment has been made accord- 
ing to the entire School population in the township as reported 
by the Local Superintendents. 

Where Separate Schools exist, the sum apportioned to the 
Municipality has been divided among the Common and Roiaati 
Catholic Separate Schools therein^ according to the average 
attendance of pupils at both classes of Schools during that year, 
as reported by the Trustees. 

The gross sum i^pportioned this year is about ^000 move 
than that of last year. 

Owing to the delay in procuring certain necessary infontotion 
from Quebec, the apportionment for 1861 could not be made in 
the usual time. 

t trust that the liberality of your Council will be increased 
in proportion to the growing necessity and importance of 
providing for the sound and thorough education of all the youth 
of the land. 

I am. Sir, jrour obedient Settant, 



Baaoition Office^ 

Toronto, S4th June, 186L 




1. COTJNmr OP GLEN6A11RY. 

Townahlps. App w aonment. 
ObarlottenbuTRh |6es 00 

Do. for Separate Schools 973 00 

Kenyon 515 oo 

Lancaster „ 497 00 

Do. for Separate Schools 88 00 

Loohlel 580 00 

Do. for Separate School 09 00 

1176 00 18114 00 
Total for Oonntj, 



2. COUNTY OP STOEMONT. 

Cornwall 16^2 oo 

P'noh 228 00 

Osnabruck y^y qq 

Roxborongh 858 00 

nsMoo 



APPORTIONMENT TO COUNTIES, FOR THE 

S. OOUKTT OP DUMDAS. 



YliAR 1861. 

5. COUNTT O^ ftUeSBLIfc 



Townfthlpi. 

Matilda |6U 00 

Mountain „.... 406 00 

WilliamsbiirBh ns 00 

Wlnoheater 0O8 00 

11977 00 



4 COUNTY OP PEBSCOTT. 

Alftied 1156 00 

Caledonia 144 00 

Hawkesbuiy, fiast 877 00 

Do. fbr Separate Sohoola |86 00 

Do. West 885 00 

lonfTueuIl we 00 

Plantagenet, North 808 00 

Da Sonth 158 00 



Total for Counlgr, 11680. 



185 00 I15M00 



Cambridge ^ #78 00 

ClareBoe ....* 179 00 

Cumbertamd. »..^ 997 00 

•*t.*..M..«irM.*».a«*.«.«.MM.i.«*.. ••••••*....•» WW Wr 



IMeo 



e. COUNTY OP OAELBTON. : 
Pltarpy $808 00 

I>o. for S^parrite School |84 00 

Gtoa<»ster 467 00 

DtK for Sepantte School 86 00 

Gkiiilbeiffii 860 00 

Gtmttt KoiPth .*, 867 00 

Hnntkflr 884 00 

March. ;. 161 00 

Marftorongh ^.. 807 00 



Carried /in^ard„ 



16000 |8U060e 



1801.] 



fOB VVrSA OASADA. 



«9 



OOUlfTT OP OkBSJnOlSf^Comiimmd, 



Brcmghi forward |M M IS1606 00 

N^pauk 4M 00 

Do. for Sepanto Behodl 18 00 

Oa^oode 5li 00 

Torbolton 6S 00 

«^ ,-u_« ^ t<»00 1324100 

IVrtal tot Oonn^. |880». 

7. OOUKTY OF GEBNVILLB. 

Aognata. $078 00 

Bdwardsbnrgh 681 00 

Do. for Sepwate School |8S 00 

Gower, South 187 00 

Ozfbrd on Bidena MS 00 

WOlAMrd 4IB 00 

Do. for Sepurato Behod 16 00 

188 00 88388 00 
TotiJ for OoQ]it7.8288S. 

8. GOUITFT OF LBBDS. 

Bartard and BiDgan South $616 00 

Groaby North 288 00 

Do. South 222 00 

BUaabetbtown 627 00 

Elmalcy South 160 OO 

Baooit Front 182 00 

WllQr 888 00 

I.«eda and Lanadowne Front 481 00 

Do. for Separate School 881 00 

Leeds and Lansdowne Bear 240 00 

ToDflaFrcmt 28100 

Da and Escott Bear 284 00 

- ^, -. ^ ^ STw 16686 00 

Tbial for OoUD^, 88617. 

». COUNTY OF LANARK. 

Baihamt 8886 00 

B«5llwlth 288 00 

Bar^eaa North 188 00 

lOalhonaie and Lavant 177 00 

Do. for Separate School 88 08 

Darling ^ 100 00 

DniaimoDd » 248 80 

Blmal^r North ^ 187 00 

Lanark 841 00 

Montague 400 00 

l*akenham 810 00 

Bamaaj 418 00 

Sherbrooke North 20 00 

Do. South 68 00 

8800 88070 00 
IMal for Counts. 88078. 

10. COUNTY OF BBNFBBW. 

Ateaaton 1817 00 

A^ona tt 00 

AHea and Petewawa 88 00 

Bagot, BUthlleld, Brougham, and Sebaatopol 261 00 

Broml^ 288 00 

Grattan 121 00 

Horton 167 00 

MeUab MS 00 

Feiikbroke....^ 80 00 

Beaa .^^r^. 104 00 

•:*rford » 40 00 

Weitmeath 884 00 

Wlftertoroe 187 00 

18171 00 

11. COUNTY OF FBONTENAC. 
Bedford. Olden, and Oso 8166 00 

Do* for Separate School |40 00 

UtnehinbroolEe 77 00 

Kingston 487 00 

Bo. for Separate Sehod 14 00 

Loughboiough 898 00 

Pittsburgh 481 00 

Bow for Separate Schools 82 00 

Portland 888 00 

Sforrington , 845 00 

Wolfe Island 816 00 

Do. for Separate Schools 87 00 ^^^ 

-^,^,, ,_ titfOO 18478 00 

x48*I for CooMgr, C 



IS. ootHfrrr of ADixif£nK>ir. 



Aiahefst Idand $184 00 

Angtaaea and Barrie 17 00 

OaadenBast ^ 790 00 

Do. for Sepante School fit 08 

Bmsatown 6i7 80 

Kaladar „... 68 00 

flbeffleld 881 00 

Do. for Separate School 23 00 

mw 11876 00 
Total for County. $1918. 



18. COUNTY OF LBNNOK. 

Adolphustoim.. fBS 00 

Frederioksbuigfa North 207 00 

Do. Sooth 146 00 

Blfliunond 481 00 

8876 00 

14. COUNTY OF PBINCB BDWABD. 

AnMUMbnigh 8484 08 

Athd 286 00 

HalloweU « 868 00 

Do. ten Soparate School |88 00 

Hillter „.... 806 00 

Bbriyabuzgh ^^ 488 00 

SopUaabiAttll 882 00 

186 00 12106 00 
Tatal for Co«ttrt7, 18141. 

16. COUNTY OF HASTINGW. 

Blaevir |107 00 

Hungerford 407 00 

Do. for Separate School 882 00 

Huntingdon 872 00 

MadOc 406 00 

lHarmora 160 00 

Bawdon 410 00 

Sldnqy '. 680 00 

Thurlow 602 00 

Do. for Separate School 88 00 

Tudor 81 00 

l^rendinaga 051 00 

850 00 8418800 
Total for County. $4818^ 

16. COUNTY OF NOETHUMBBELAND. 

Alnwick 8128 00 

Brighton 461 00 

Cranuhe 886 00 

Hakttflnnd 708 00 

Hamilton ^ 6«8 00 

Honaghan South 140 00 

Murray 468 00 

Percy 876 00 

Do. for Separate School 884 00 

Seymour 466 00 



Total for Coun1gr.$878A 



12400 88960 00 



17. COUNTY OF DUBHAV. 

Cartwright 8828 00 

Cavan 688 00 

Clarke 888 00 

DarUngton 707 00 

Hope 684 00 

Manvera ...«.»• «.».«. 614 00 

88610 00 

18. COUNTY OF PETBEBOBOUOH. 

Asphodel 8408 00 

Belmont 108 00 

Douro 408 00 

Dummer 260 00 

Bnnismore 133 00 

Monaghan North 169 00 

Otonabte 480 00 

Do. Separate School ......... 29 00 

Smith „ 868 00 

189 00 1880800 

Totdfltf County, 18881 



19. COUNTY OF TICTOBIA. 



Bldon 8801 00 

Bmfly 685 00 

Fenelon 276 00 

Gahray. Lutterworth, Minden. Snowdon and 

Somerville 88 00 

«srtpo» 680 00 

Opa 416 00 

Verulam 178 00 

82408 00 

20. COUNTY OF ONTARIO. 

Broek 8686 00 

Mara and Bama. 818 00 

Pickering 946 00 

Eeach 689 00 

Scott ^ 288 00 

Sougog Island 80 00 

Thorold 174 00 

Uxbridge 439 00 

Whitby 408 00 

VhUby Bait 887 00 

8427100 

21. COUNTY OF YOEK. 
Btobicoke 8840 00 

Do Separate School 810 00 

Georgina 176 00 

Ghrimmbuiy North 149 00 

do Bast 608 00 

King 867 00 

MariOiam « 1064 00 

Scarborough 696 00 

Yaugfaan 880 00 

Whitchurch 641 00 

York 869 00 

do Separate Schools 8100 00 

fllO 00 86282 00 
Total for County, 16398. 

22. COUNTY OF PEEL. 

Albion 8682 00 

Caledon.... 608 00 

Chinguaooofly 801 00 

Gore of Toronto 179 00 

Toronto 694 00 

18768 00 

88. COUNTY OF 8IM0OB. 

Ai^ala |U»00 

Basa 804 00 

Ftea 167 00 

Gwillimbuiy West 39100 

Innisfll 406 00 

Hedonte 218 00 

Mono 467 00 

Mulmur , 207 00 

Nottawasaga 862 00 

OrttUa 157 00 

do Separate School 888 00 

Oro 416 00 

Smmidale 60 00 

Tay and Tiny 208 00 

Teonmaeth 681 00 

ToBK>rontio 108 00 

Veapra 104 00 

do Separate Sohool $13 00 

876 00 $4421 00 
Total for Coun1gr.844B6. 



84. COUNTY OF HAl/PON. 

Eaqneslng $887 oo 

Naaaagaweya 288 00 

Nelaon 528 00 

Trafolgar 635 00 

88888 00 

86. COUNTY OF WBNTWOETH. 

Aneaster 8822 00 

Barton 848 00 

Beverley 718 00 

Binbrooke 282 00 

CorrttdMwartL,,., 81749 00 



1 



90 



JOUBNAL OP BDTJOATION 



[JlTHl^ 



COUNTT OF WByTWOBHE.—QmHmmtd, 

Sraughtf^j^ard ,. tl7*» 00 

FlunboroUffh EMt..„ „.,., ,„.„ 418 09 

do Separttfl School 133 CK> 

FUmbaroiiffh Wat 4^ 00 

Gltufbrd .....-,„, .„„, ♦„ „, . ,. £43 DO 

Sdtfleet ...„„ tm 00 

13:100 13103 00 
ToUl few Ccnmtjr, t 



Sfl. COUNTY OF BBANT. 

Bimatfcrd fTW 00 

Burlk>rd .,.. 724 00 

Dmnfrlot South «! 00 

OiWand 102 04 

Onondigii ,..„,. fl6a 00 

t23« 00 

ST. CXlfUTrar OF LINCOLN. 

Ofcktor iMO 00 

CUaton , S30 00 

O^niborfmgh ,. 3^ 00 

Gnnihun... ♦..„...,..,....... C3 00 

QHm*by 33100 

Louth «ei00 

KlM^n WO 00 

ISS43 00 

28. COUNTY OF VELLANB, 

Bertie a „ ,... ma 00 

Crowjand Ifll w 

Hilmbentoafl ,.„„ »,.....,......*, 343 00 

l>^]huD .......,.,...,,..„.....,,„,. „,..„„..,... H.. ISO 00 

BUmftord ^m 00 

Thopold 3S» 00 

'W&LaH^t ..„., _.,^ _.„.. 27B 00 

W lUoughby < .„ 1 w 00 

t£SlS0O 

«9. COUNTY OF HALDIMAND. 

Cmborough ...*...... 1103 00 

CajugK North......... Bflfl 00 

do South.................. 114 00 

Dumi lOfl 00 

Moul ton and Sherbroohfi....... .,...„.... 101 00 

Ooeidi 313 00 

do S«pitt«to ^faool t34 00 

ftOA 00 

. ,.**,» „♦.**♦♦ 4*. -"* * S60 00 

Wilpol* 63ft 00 

m 00 |£304 00 
Total £ir OwntTi 9^SSi. 



SO. COIFNTT OF NOltFOLK. 

CbarlotteifillB 3411 00 

Houghton.......................... ,,...,. *...,„. SLi7 00 

Middlcton ......,.,.,..., 807 00 

Tovriiieiid ...,.., 74fl 00 

■Wiy*bighMn..... *7e 00 

Windhftm ,......,...,„.........,. 410 00 

Bo. Bepantfl School ............ |10 00 

WoodhotWfl , ,.,.. *..„.............. 43& 00 

eiQ 1)0 190^ OO 
Tot&L Ibr County. ^053, 



31. COUNTY OF OSIFOED. 

Blmndfbrd *,....,.......-....„„.(.„. ^2i 00 

Bleuham *-***,„„..,,.,,....,,„...„....,.. 7m 00 

J>ert!h*iD „..„ ♦♦.„.,„ ♦.♦..„»... 006 00 

KJuouriEast ,.,., .„„..,,......*„..„.,.. 454 00 

Norrich North 400 00 

Do, South 3ag 00 

Oifbrd North .,,....„.. Zll 00 

iJo* East , 3M 00 

Do. West „. aj7 00 

Zoritt EMt ......i.,..,.i...i,.,,i,,.,.,... .„,......., 40:1 00 

^>o. Wert jsaooo 

14063 00 



aa. COUNTY OF WATERLOO. 

TewMUpi, Api»rU«i«al. 

DumWei North. „....,..„,„.,..„.....,... ..,„.„..„ 1433 oO 

Waterloo ^ , 943 qo 

Welkiley „ OTs f^ 

Do. Beparate Schooli f4S 00 

Wllmot .„,.,,.,.,„... , GOl 00 

Do. SeiHurate Bchooli ............... m. 00 

Woolwioh ..*„........»>........,...., 507 00 

m.* 1 * « ^ *- *^30 00 13207 00 

Total for County, ISSS7. 



83. COUNTY OF WELLINGTON, 

Aioaranth flSi 00 

Arthur ,„,, ^u 00 

Do. SepanteBchooifl. |1M 00 

Ertttioai .....,..♦..„ ....,„„*♦*..*,...„„.,.,... 407 00 

Brio ,....,.„ 621 00 

OwTifhu* 555 00 

Guelph ^ 334 00 

Luther 18 00 

MaT^borouffh .„... ..........,.„„.„.,..,... 3B0 00 

Minto,,,.,,,..,.... lae 00 

Do. Separate School...., S 00 

NEcbol ..,,,. SK 00 

Do. Separmto Bob4>o]j U 00 

Pe»l— ^ ,».„ WlOO 

Ftlkinffton.. ...„...„ £9$ 00 

Do. Separato Sebooli 40 00 

Pualtncli *.....-,..,....,...,.........................,...„ ei5 00 

•193 00 44604 00 
Tota] tor Coimtr, t«W, 

34, COUNTY OF GH.1T; 

A rt«mefl1a f340 00 

Bentinck .,..,.,....„.......,............„,..„,....„.... SIO 00 

CoUlnRwood , S14 00 

Derhy 141 00 

Egnnnont ....,,..,....*.-,♦„,...,,,., .,.,.. 232 00 

Do. Beparate Sohooai .„„. fe 00 

Euphraata .... . . .,....., , „ .„ . ..,. ..... ... , „,, . lai no 

Gkneig -....-,...,<„. ....p...., .,...„. 2B9 OO 

Holland....... £S4 00 

Do. SeparatB School SO 00 

Eeppel and Sarawak....... fio 00 

Melanothcn ...,„...,,.. , 197 00 

Nonaianby ,. ^„„ 3^8 oO 

Do. Separate Sohooli 19 00 

OspreF B74 00 

Piston ^ ^, , f±i 00 

St. Vlnt^ent „....„..„*«..,..,„,,,„„„, ..„......„., SOT 00 

aullly»n .„. ]ft2 00 

Bydenham 43a OO 



Total for County, 1404?. 



^1 00 »S9&a00 



83. ootnrnr of ftbth. 

B1anohird..„„ .«.....♦♦. „..,,.♦.„„„„ 1390 oo 

Downie 44^ oO 

Eaathope North ..., 4S^ oO 

Do. South „,,...,...,,„ ...,,,......... S84 00 

ElUco fifiS 00 

Da Separate School .--., ISO 00 

Elma iifl 00 

Fnllartou ♦ _. ,,. 337 00 

Hibbert *.*j«.>...*.......,M..i.... 383 00 

LD«»n H*.. «4l 00 

Momlugton ........,..,,.„. „ „...,.. s«i 00 

WtllMm , 2sa 00 

Tot.3ftr county. WW!. "^ »»^ 



36. COUNTY OF HUBON. 

AehQeld ,,., ^^^„^ ||5o 00 

Biddulph „.„., _ 413 M 

Colbome .„.. f^ q^ 

Goderlch 4S9 00 

<^^^ «... 3e« 00 

H»y ► 4ue Oo 

Hoirtck .........**,.....„.........,„..„ 82 00 

Hultett 339 DO 

Do. Separato School ..,. |10 00 

McGilllFfTiy ^g Qo 

Carrie fortoard ,.,, . fiA 00 ^SSSB 



COUNTY OP SUBON— On^HtuAf. 
Tovaiblpi. &pponiLa«M«. 

BroufflUffirward Cl€ 00 fS*S» 

MflKillop SS*7 « 

Morrii .^ . 1^ H 

Stanley 4^ « 

Stephen 2ft0 M 

Tudcertaiith ssS » 

Tumbeny .*n... ..,..- . 5« « 

Osborna .....*........„«.„, 4«?l «• 

Wawanoih , *^ 9k 

$i# 00 ^iM m 

Total for County, |34S0. 



37. COUNTY OF BKUCS. 

Amn $S^ 

Brtnt 337 

Brnofl ,., ^..™ SS4 

OuTlck , - 28« 

Dol Sepirtte School: •S^ ^ 

OulfMs „. i« 

RldersUe ............ .,,»,...,*.,^..„..««- ..,«. !41 

G reenook „ 133 

Do. Separato^hool.... £3 OO 

Huron * ........ STT 

Kiric»fdlD« - 4« 

KlnloM 1« 

Saugfien...... ♦ -...,,.. 3&3 

$Aft 00 

Total for County, "" 



38. COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX 

Adrf*id© ,„.. ., ISMH 

Capwioo 4^« 

Delnw*re _... 1»6 • 

Dorehtster, Nortli SU « 

Ekfrid... .-.^«« 32S M 

Lobo ...., „«, „„. 4Srfll 

LotidOii ...+.*.**,.^*„..,..-**^.^„,._,.. lOiS IS 

Met«alf „..,.„,«.,«,.„...„. 314 • 

Mosa 344 M 

N iMOurl , West , ..... ... ...„. .,..,„ SSO 00 

Wc^tmliKter 7*3 fl» 

Do, Separate School |I4 00 

Wmiama, Eaftt ..,..,„...♦ «47 OS 

Do. West .,. l»«0 

DOr Bopamt« School 14 00 



Total m County, tMlO. 



%£& 00 tS3S£ll 



*ft* COUNTY OP ELGIN. 

Aldborough 9204 « 

B^yham.. , 604 » 

Dorchpster, South........... iS6 M 

Du n with ........ ... ... . .... , H ............ ,. *«. .1SS •• 

Mmlahide .........*„.».♦,,♦„,,.,..„♦ ,*...... S99 00 

Southwold fid 00 

Ttrmouth.. ...... ...„„..„.. 85310 



C33UO0 



44l county of KENT. 

Camden .....,™...... (tfTs 00 

Chathsto 4U 00 

Dover, Ea«t nod W«* , £33 00 

Htnrith .„... .♦.,.....,., ...,.„ ^£0 00 

Howmrd....^.....„,..,,,..,...,,...,,.^„... .^.. 4e^ 00 

Oribtd ..,...,.,.. „....„..,.„,.,.,...,.....„..„, fM 00 

Ealelgh , 401 00 

Bo^ for Scptti^te School..,,..... 000 00 

Romuej ..,....,.,..,...»,.t.,„....„..„^,.,. ......... €6 00 

Tilbury, East , 153 00 

Zone .......,....„..,.., IS 00 



Total Ibr County, (3030. 



m 00 13070 00 



41. COUNTY OF LAIItBTON. 

BowuquDt ,. ....,^^ U75 oo 

Brooke ......,.,„,.,,... .......,..,,,.......,....^.„ tia 00 

Dawn 71 M 

Enniskincn ...,,...,...,,,.,.....„....,,, ..,.,. im 00 

Euphismta,... ..,»»„.„♦„ ii^ 00 

Moofc 344 00 

Clarriflrf^^bnconi........ |1440 00 



1861.] 



ton VppBK CANADA 



dl 



COUNTY OF LAMBTON-ObiittJMwd. 

TowMhlpi. 

Brotight forward 11440 00 

Fljiniiton 408 00 

Samto 164 00 

Bombn 221 00 

Warwick .48000 

12619 00 



48. OOUirrY OF ESSBX. 

Anderdon 1287 00 

ColohMter 281 00 

Ooafleld 290 00 

UaMigUm^ 220 00 

00. tat Sepuste Bdhool |86 00 

Haldeu 198 00 

Heran 249 00 

Rochester 118 00 

Sukdwioh 480 00 

Do. forSepttsfce School 26 00 

TUbuij, Wort 127 00 

160 00 18146 00 
ToUl fbr Caantj, 18196. 



AFPO&TIONMBNT TO CITIES, TOWNS, 
YUXAGES, FOE 1861. 



Toronto .. 
Hamilton 
Klngrton 
London .. 
OtUwa .. 



AND 



Gomroon 
Sehoola. 


R.C. Sep. 
Schools. 


TotsL 


13449 00 
17M00 
107iOO 
1148 00 
696 00 


11684 00 
840 00 
485 00 
144 00 
968 00 


lilil 

SSSSS 


18163 00 


$8666 00 


fll708 00 



AnherstbnrKh 

Barrie 

Belleville 

Berlin 

BowmanriUe... 

Brantford 

BrockTllle 

Chatham 

CUfton 

Cobonrg 

GoUingwood ... 

Oomwall 

Dundas 

Gait 

Goderleh 

Gnelph 

Ingeraoll 

Lindsay 

Milton 



168 00 


94 00 


116 00 


68 00 


416 00 


107 00 


208 00 


28 00 


817 00 




617 00 


128 00 


817 00 


116 00 


428 00 


68 00 


64 00 


48 00 


406 00 


188 00 


244 00 




206 00 




180 00 


188 00 


819 00 




815 00 




827 00 


126 00 


152 00 


44 00 


100 00 


96 00 


104 00 






2B7 00 
179 00 
688 00 
281 00 
817 00 
740 00 
483 00 
460 00 
106 00 
534 00 
244 00 
206 00 
308 00 
319 00 
816 00 
468 00 
196 00 
196 00 
104 00 



TOWNS-OmMMMd. 



Nlagan 

Oakville 

Owen Sound .. 

Piris 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Picton 

Port Hope 

Presoott 

Sandwich 

Samia 

St. Catharines 

St Thomas 

Blmooe 

Whitley 

Windsor 

Woodstock .. 



Common 


B^aSep. 
Bohoolsr 


Totals. 


169 00 


76 00 


886 00 


140 00 


29 00 


leooo 


183 00 


... . 


188 00 


804 00 


48 00 


340 00 


196 00 


66 00 


26100 


268 00 


96 00 


864 00 


120 00 


67 00 


196 00 


484 00 




484 00 


102 00 


182 00 


884 00 


106 00 


...... 


106 00 


199 00 


, 


199 00 


876 00 


264 00 


630 00 


16100 


2100 


178 00 


188 00 




183 00 


250 00 


24 00 


274 00 


276 00 




276 00 


848 00 




348 00 


88688 00 


18014 00 


110696 00 



IneorporaUd V%Uaoe9^ 



Ashbnmham 


91 00 
74 00 

116 00 
166 00 
146 00 
102 00 

77 00 
126 00 

92 00 
92 00 

14100 
189 00 

80 00 
119 00 

68 00 
119 00 

87 00 

68 00 
118 00 

117 00 
In 

138 00 
71 00 
168 00 
106 00 
188 00 
104 00 
116 00 

iiaoo 

61 00 

78 00 
188 00 

«£ 

97 00 

69 00 
74 00 

279 00 
810 00 

76 00 
187 00 
no 00 

69 00 
108 00 
130 00 

88 00 
177 00 


Tb^roiihi 
"900 

«i'oo 

6100 

4600 
88 00 

To^hi 

«?*00 
107 00 


91 00 


Bath 

Bradford 

Brampton 


74 00 
116 00 
166 00 


Brishlon 


146 00 


Oa1^o»f% 


108 00 


Oaynita 


77 00 


Chippewa 


126 00 


Clinton 


92 00 


Golbome 


98 00 


Dunnville 


141 00 


Elora 

Bmbro 


129 00 
80 00 


Fennis 


119 00 


Fort Brie 


68 00 


Hawkesbury 


119 00 


Hespeler 


87 00 


IroQuols 


53 00 


Kemptville 


116 00 


Kincardine 


117 00 


MerrickYille 

Mitchell 


P* 

188 00 


Morrisburgh 


71 00 


Ifapanee 


171 00 


Newburgh 


106 00 


Newcastle 


188 00 


New Hamburgh ... 

Kl^«|«^U>kAt 


104 00 
158 00 


Oshawa 


164 00 


Pembroke 


61 00 


Portsmouth 


119 00 


Pnston 


164 00 


Renfrew 


66 00 


Bichmond 


p. 


Smith's Falls 


9700 


Stirling ' 


60 00 
74 00 


St. Maiy** 


279 00 


Stratford 


810 00 


Strathroy 


76 00 


Streetsvtlle 


127 00 


Thorold 


197 00 


Tronton 


176 00 


Vienna 


102 00 


Waterloo 


130 00 


W^l^uiil ,,.„, 


88 00 


YorkviUe 


177 GO 








16078 00 


8866 00 


$6443 00 



StTMHABT OF APPORTIONMENT TO 
COUNTIES, FOR 1861. 





Common 
Schools. 


irssf 


Total. 


1. Glenganr 


2214 00 
1844 00 
1977 00 
1644 00 

764 00 
8241 00 
2868 00 
8586 00 
3070 00 
2171 00 
2473 00 
1876 00 

876 00 
2106 00 
4166 00 
8700 00 
8619 00 
2808 00 
2408 00 
487100 
6288 00 
2768 00 
448100 
2288 00 
8206 00 
2846 00 
8248 00 
2216 00 
2304 00 
8087 00 
4688 00 
3207 00 
4664 00 
3986 00 
3558 00 
6484 00 
2800 00 
5388 00 
8811 00 
2970 00 
2619 00 
2146 00 


176 00 

8500 

6800 

89 00 

81 00 

800 

14300 
48 00 

8500 
60 00 
84 00 

ai'oo 
li'o'oo 

7500 
83 00 

8000 
16 00 

IMOO 
198 00 
6100 
80 00 
16 00 
66 00 
28 00 

oobo 

5000 


2880 00 


2. Stormoni 


1644 00 


8. TH^ndas 


1977 00 


4 Prssoott 


1629 00 


6. RnsseU 

6. Carleton 


764 00 
8300 00 


7. GrenTiUe 


2898 00 


8. Leeds ...::. 


3617 00 


9. Lanark 


3078 00 


10. Renfrew 


2171 00 


11. Frontenao 


2616 00 


12. Addlngton 


1918 00 


18. Lennox 

14. Prince Edward.. 

16. Hastings 

17. Durham 


876 00 
2141 00 
4816 00 
3784 00 
3619 00 


18. Peterborough 

19. Victoria .7! 


2882 00 
2408 00 


20. Ontario 


4871 00 


81. York 


6898 00 


22. Peel 


2768 00 


23. Simcoe 


4406 00 


24.Halton 


2288 00 


26. Brant 


8236 00 
2846 00 


27. Lincoln 


2848 00 


28. Welland i;:.;.. ... 


2216 00 


30. Norfolk 


2884 00 
8063 00 


31. Oxford 


4683 00 


82. Waterloo 


3337 00 


33. WeUington ... 
84. Grey 


4867 00 
4047 00 


86. Ptoih ....;;;;::;;.;: 


8672 00 


86. Huron 


6400 00 


87. Bruoe 


2966 00 


88. Middlesex ... 

89. Elgin : : 


5410 00 
881100 


40. Kent 

41. Lambton 


8080 00 
2619 00 


4B. Snex 


2196 00 






$ 


126466 00 


81616 00 


128068 00 





GRIND TOTALS. 




Total Counties 


126466 00 
8153 00 
8688 00 
6078 00 


1616 00 
8565 00 
2014 00 
866 00 


188082 00 




11708 00 


" Towns 


10096 00 


*- Villages. 


1 


6446 00 




148379 00 


7650 00 


156929 00 



Additional sum reserved for any Roman*) 

Catholic Separate Schools which may >- 1671 00 
he MtahliAh^d in 1M1 3 



beeatablisbedinlOOl . 



1166600 00 



NoTB.— The School Moneys apportioned to the 
▼arioos Cities, Towns, and Villages, an per the fore- 
going statement, are payable to the Toronto agents 
of the local treasurers, on the first day of July next. 
Whererer the apportionment is withheld, it has been 
owing to the omission or neglect on the part of the 
local school authorities to comply with the school 
law, and to transmit to the Educational Department 
the n e c e s sa ry reports or audited returns— blank 
forms of whion were ftimished from the Department 
eariy in the year. 



V. QUEEN'S BENCH, HILARY TERM, 24 VIOT., 1861. 

Rboika v. The Tbustsks of School Section No. 27, in the 
Township of Ttsndinaoa, ik thb CorNXY of Hastings. 

School Tru$t40»^Mamdamus—AttaehMmU^Practiec, 
A mandamus ni»i having been Issued to school trustees to levy the amount of a 
judgment obtained against thtm, on return was made, and a rule nisi for an 
attachment Issued. In answer to this rule one trustee svrore that he had always 
been and still was desirous to obey the writ, and had repeatedly asked the others 
to loin him in levying the rate, but that they had refoaed. Another swore that 
owin^to ill health, with the consent of his co trustees and the local superinten- 
dsnt, he had resigned his office before the writ was granted. 
The court, under these clrcumstanoes, diicharged the rule niti as against these two* 
on payment of co»<ts of the application, and granted an attachment against the 
other trustee, who had taken no notice either of the mandamus or rule. 

On the 18th of October, 1860, a writ of mandamus was issued 
•from t^ court, directed to these school trustees, commanding them 
to leTy and collect, or cause to be levied and collected, from the 
freeholders and householders of the school section No. 27, in Tyen- 
dinaga, a sum of money sufficient for the payment and satisfaction 
of two certain judgments recoYered against the trustees of the said 
school section by one John Waterhouse, for the building of a school- 
house for the said school section, or to shew cause to the contrary 
on the first day of Michaelmas Term then next. The writ had been 
ordered in Trinity Term, 1860. 

Oopiea of this writ, it was sworn, were personally served on the 
2Srd of October last, upon William Cross and James Glass, two of 
the trustees of the said school section, and upon Robert Gillespie^ 
anotiier of the trustees, the original writ of mandamus being 
shewn to each at the timd of sorvice. 



In Michaelmas Term last an affidavit was made that on search in 
the Crown office in Toronto, on the 24th of November, it did not 

rMtf that the writ of mandamus had been returned as filed. And 
court, upon application of Mr. Siswn^ the counsel for Water- 
house, orderod a nue to issue upon the trustees to shew cause why 
an attachment for contempt should not issue against them for not 
returning the writ. 

In answer to this rule, during this term, Cross, one of the trus- 
tees, made an affidavit that he had always been and still was willing 
and desirous to levy themoney necessary for satisfying the judgments 
obtained by Waterhouse, as commanded by the writ of mandamus, 
and had rejpeatedly requested Glass and GUlespie, the other trustees, 
or either of them, to unite with him in mt^ying a rate for that pur- 
pose ; that he had done this both before and after the mandamus 
came to him, but that they had always refused, and that he could 
not alone impose and levy the necessary rata He made a return 
also to the writ, under the corporate seal, refeirinff to his affidavit 
for his reason for not executing the command of uie writ, and his 
affidavit and return were annexed to the mMir^anfiT]|| 

James Glass, another of the trustees, in answer to the rule nUi 
for attachment, filed an affidavit^ to the effect liiat, being in very 
ill health at the time of the Section of school trustees in Januaiy, 
1860, he declined the office, protesting that he could not serve in it 
on account of the state of his health, but that he was nevertheless 
chosen : that his ill health continuing, he solicited permission to 
resign, not being able to discharge any of the duties ; and he 
annexed A letter xeoeiye4 from hiaoo^trusteei^ Orosa and Gillaqpie, 
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dated the 9tii of Febrooiy, 1900, allowing him to resign for the 
reason given, and another letter from the local superintendent, 
dated the 14tn of Mareh, 1860, consenting to his being released 
from bis duties as school trustee. 

Mr. Glass, howeyer, took no notice of the writ of mandamus 
tm he made his affidavit on the 4th of February, 1861, nor Mr. 
Cross till he made his affidavit on the dth of February, 1861. 

Mr. Gillespie did not appear to have taken any notice of either 
the mandamus or the rule nisi for attachment. 

Oromhie appeared for the defendant Gkss. C^Sare for defendant 
Cross. 

EoBiKSOK, C. J., delivered the judmnant of the court 

Both Cross and Glass failed to pay due obedieooe to tibie writ by 
returning to the court the reasons which had prevented their doing 
what they had been directed to do. This may have arisen from their 
relying on the suffidency of reasosui, and not being advised of the 
steps which it was still incumbent on them to take. 

As to them, therefore, we may disofaajge the rule n%$i for attach- 
ment, on their paying the costs of the application. 

As to the other d^endant, Gillespie, we grant the attachment. 
We might have ordered a preemptory mandamus, when no return 
had been made in due time to the fixst ; but an attachment being 
moved for it is proper to grant it a^^aiast the member of the corpora- 
tion (Gillespie) who has been guilty of the contempt of wholly 
disobeying the mandamus, neither doing the act, nor manifesting 
any readiness to do so, nor assigning any cause for not doing it. 



VI. TEXT BOOKS TN OUR SCHOOLS. 

iT0ih4BdiU)rofthsJo¥rntaqfmw!ation.) 

But, — ^Havinff had some experience as a Common School Teacher 
in Upper Canada^ I presume to submit the following, trusting it may 
be deemed wortiiy of space in the ocdumns tA the Jo\i/rn(d qf 
SducoHon, We have in this Province an achnirable School System 
—one which is perhaps unrivalled. One of the requisities for 
availmg ourselres of the privileges of such a qrstem, is a series of 
text-books, containing matter calculated to aid the teachers in 
developing the different faculties of the youthful mind. 

It is not my intenticni at preasBt, to discuss the question on the 
propriety of changing the whole series of books used in our Common 
Sohools ; but to confine my remarks to one particular branch, 
(grammar,) and the text-books treating upon this subject, in use in 
our Common Schools. It mav be said by some that^ if teachers 
have a thorough knowledge of this subject, they can convey it to 
their pupils wil^out the aid of books ; but this might be said with 
greater propriety concerning other branches, upon which Text-books 
are extant which have proved of immense benefit to both teacher 
and pupihk The i^Btem of teaching certain branches without the aid 
of books, m^ answer well in some schools, but not be at all suitable 
to others. In a school in which there are several teacheia, and in 
which the same teacher has charge of a single division only, certain 
branches may be efficiently tau^t without the aid of books. But 
to apply such a system to our Common Rural Schools, in which 
only one teacher is engaged, would be the height of folly. Where 
a teacher's mind is directed to a great many classes, and a diversity 
of subjects, it is extremely difficult for him, without any aid, to lead 
a dass through the regular gradations essential to a scientific know- 
ledge of such a complicated subject. 

Another advantage of text-books is, they give pupils an opportu- 
nity for study, when not under ^ special dSection of the teacher. 
By the aid of a proper text-book, I feel confident a teacher might 
produce better results without half the labour on his part, tiian by 
endeavouring to communicate orally. Tne time has come when 
grammar must be taught in all our schools, in fact it would be hard 
to find a School in tiie Province in which it is tot^y ne, lected. In 
many schools it is the pride of both teacher and pupils. ' 

It has been remarked by some that the works upon the subject 
are abeady so numerous^ that another is not to be desired ; but if 
titeir name were legion. I would maintain that we still need another. 
We have no work whicn has been so much as designed by the author 
to suit the lower as well ob the more advanced classes in our schools. 
The popularity of Murray ended with the reign of terror ; but those 
who succeeded were superior in little, save the fancy of their 
admirers. 

Murray was utterly unphiloso^Aiical, and fo are all his disciples. 
He laid down a number of rules, some of them altogether absurd, 
which have been but slightly improved hv being rewritten by other 
authors. His great error was in following the rules of the Latin 
Gittmmar, which was unphilosoj^hici^ irhen applied to the language 
for which it waanntonded. En^^dsh is not Lalan, and it is altogether 
absurd to a^^ly the Latin Grammar to a language so different ftom 
the one for which it was intended. Again, if we go to ike olaasBcal 
languages for our aulliority, we impdy iha^ the sdence was then in 
* mia^ pecfeot state ^a& isi moden tones. If the seienee was 



f ormeriy perfect, why should we be dissatisfied with those anthon 
who hare given us works which are Uttle more than mere tranalar 
tions ? Authors have written works for the benefit of others wlio 
never had one clear idea of the subject of which they treated. 

Absurdities have been taught for centuries gone by, which appear 
more difficult of conception than truth. If we wish for a pmloso- 
phical system of grammar we must look forward for it, and not 
backwards. It must be a modem improvement. The Latin 
Ghraonmar had been stereotyped long before the days of Murray, 
and was incapable of being adapted to modem English. Lennie, of 
the same school, has become impopular. A thirst for something 
more philosophioal haa lately arisen, whidi is not at all likely to be 
quenched by the National Grammar, which appears to be univenally 
leroised and rejected. In fajt I never saw it used ai 



rejected. In fajt I never saw it used aa an authority 
in any schooL As criticism is not my intention, I forbear to loUaw 
the list any further. My desire is to agitate the minds of thoae 
engaged in promoting the cause of education upon sudi an important 
branch of study. It is certainly time that tiie Sohools of Upper 
Canada should be supplied with a suitable text-book upon a subject 
taught in all of theuL 

If the studjf of grammar is of no service farther than making va 
acquainted with a few technicalities and teaching us a few rules, tlie 
practice apphoation of which we might otherwise learn, it is to be 
regretted tiiat it is so extensively pursued. * Such I believe to be the 
chief benefit arising from the study of it, as taught by thoae who 
follow the dictates of the majority of authors of works upon the 
subject. Error can never supply the place of truth. To receive 
absurdities in the place of philosophical ideas, must have a stupify- 
ing influence upon the mind. The great end for which the edooator 
strives is not ^>proached if the perception is not quickened. Infor- 
mation is far irom being the principal advantage derived from 
pursuing a proper course of study. 

It is a disputed point among educators at what age the study of 
grammar should be commenced ; some recommend commencing veiy 
early, otheis object Experience teaches that it cannot be ajipliel 
to the understanding, till considerable mental discipline has been 
accomplished ; and as there are other branches which may be taken 
up, much better calculated to develope the mental faculties at an 
early age, I think it imprudent to perplex children with sudli a 
difficult subject, before proper training has been accomplished. 
When children are far enough advanced to be taught grammar 
intellectually, they are capable of deriving advantage fmta the use 
of proper text-books upon the subject. I would not argue in favour 
of not commencing till pupils are capable of being made to under- 
stand the most difficult parts ; but I believe it may be rendered 
distasteful by commencing too soon, or l^ taking it up too exten- 
sively for the comprehension. I am of opinion that it would be 
advantageous to have a work on the subject m two parts, the first 
being more simple and practical, and the second more philoaophicaL 
That something new is needed, must be beyond a doubt in the mind 
of every one who has visited our Common Schools extenaively. 
There is a greater uniformity in the text-books upon almost every 
other subject. 

The public mind is craving something new. We need something 
original — something boldly deviating from tiie authors ot the oil 
school ; else it must sink to the same leveL 

It is a wonder to me that the subject has not been brought before 
some of our Teachers' Associations. The National GraBimar haa 
mroved a failure,* and still we have nothing to supply its place. 
The teachers of the Province are not in favour of intro&cii^ 
American works into our schools, and yet many of them have been 
driven to that expedient by tiieir desire for a more philosophical work. 
Cpn we not have a work prepared expressly for Canadian Sdioc^ ? 
Is it not time that the question was agitated 7 Must the teadien 
still use text-books replete with errors, and prepared for a by-gone 
age 1 There is no doubt that we might have a work practical in its 
nature and calculated not only to a^ the teacher in instructing in 
the proper usu of language, but also useful in assisting him to draw 
out the powers of the mind. Yours, ^Sw., 

Hay, June 13th, 1861. A. McCULLEY. 



VII. ^it^vnpAm jMtrtrtnru- 



No. 14.— COUKT CAVOHR. 
Camillo di'Cavour was bom in Tnrin on the 14th day of July, 
1809. His father was a large merchant, ennobled by Carlo Alberto, 
and left the young Cavour an ample fortune; About his twenty- 
fifth year Cunillo paid a visit to England, whose prominent men 
and institutioBB proved so atrox^ an attraction to a mind always 

• Our Oorrehponflciit seems to have overtoolted Sullivan's CTnunrnw. and Kirichsbi'te 
g^Rmiar, both authertoed for use id our PuMio Sehealii. In regu^l to Bobertoon'to 



€h«iDiBM> see Milter's advei bisoment at the end of thin JounuL Mr. JUov«UL the 
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aotive and investiga^g, that he remained in the country for several 
y^ars. Dnring t^ period he pnehed his researohes in au directions. 
He was a constant and eager visitor at tike debates in Parliament, 
a doee observer of the more sparkling currents of English social 
life, irith whose leaders his fine presence and genius immediate 
made him a great favorite, yet unaltwed by the Mandiihrneots of 
gay society, an equally dihgent student of those manufactures and 
that commerce which are the true substractum of England's great- 
ness. 

in the agriculture of England he took the deepest interest, and 
many of the hints which he derived from British fanners were 
treasured up to bear seed hereafter in the improvement of Italian 
husbandry, through the Agricultural Association which he founded 
in Sardinia on his return. Already in his youth, among foreif^ners, 
he began to be regarded as an en cydopeedic man — one who cultivated 
himseK in all possible and valuable directions— one destined to 
become in all of them an authority for reference. 

In 1842 Cavour returned to Turin. He was now in his opening 
prime — ^thirty-two years of age — gifted with the strongest natural 
powers of perception judgment and execution, developed to their 
utmost by his English training, and enriched by the stores of fact 
and conclusion brought back with him from the land of his sojourn. 
He possessed, moreover, one element of success, without which 
these mental riches, as we sadly see every day in other men of 
genius, would have been of little use to him. He was healthy. Up 
to the period of his last illness he had hardly known aday's indispo- 
sition. His frugality was almost as famous as that of Garibaldi, 
and his capacity for sleepless work, worthy to be compared with 
tiiat of Kapoleon the First or Palmerston. His habitual quantum 
of sleep was but four hours a day . We may understand the strengtili 
of his constitution when we learn that, after six successive bleedings 
for the removal of the congestion which finally proved fatal, he had so 
little idea of his peril as to caU his ministerial colleagues to his bed 
and held with them a conference of several hours upon the matters 
of the realm. 

With such a constitutioD Gavour, in 1842, commenced the great 
Italian work which ceased its activities eleven days ago— which ^leJi 
never cease in its fruits. His ruling grand idea was the acdimal^n 
of free institutions on the EngliSi model m an Italian atmos- 
phere. 

Almost immediately he founded the agricultural sodety of which 
we have spoken. Its membership soon rose to two thousand. Not 
only did tms society afford a nucleus for the researches of all minds 
interested in Hke speciality after which it was named, but a home 
and a debating school for the Italian Mends of liberal government, 
otherwise without a ralljring point. 

With the crisis of 1847 ooth absolutism and government of all 
kinds were threatened with destruction. Oavoor, a foe alike to 
anardq^ and despotism, in conjunction with other prominent Italian 
lihcnLs, now establkhed II RisorgimeTUo (the Resnrrection), a 
jxHimal ej^poaoBt of those principles to which he and his party have 
also been pledged. As the storm grew thicker he became the 
mentfapiece <tf all the moderate liberals, and was liie first to proclaim 
Sardinia's great want — a constitution. Oavour himself wrote to 
tlM King, strongly urging the necessity of that measure^ and within 
a wieek afterwards, Carlo Alberto, as we know, granted it 

Cavour entered the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies in 1849, and 
seated himaelf among the moderate opponticm. Soon after, the 
Ministry of Agricultiue and Commerce was conferred upaa him, to 
which, m 1851, was added that of Finanoa. In 1862 he became 
President of the Council, aod with the exception of a short retire- 
ment in 1855, has filled that place ever since. Hb added much to 
his reputation by opposing the ultramontaiusts, and taking sides 
against Russia in the Crimean war. He signed the maaiMto of 
Sardinia during this latter period, and was one of her two repre- 
sentatives at the Peace Congress of Paris in 186d 

From that time his ministry has uniformly supported France, and 
set itself af;aiauit the policy of Austria. His atrong support to 
Nnpoleonic ideas, luwdly less than the unaquivooal indications of 
semsfa interest, have proeored and oontinvied the powerf id aid of 
the French arms in the smuggle of united Italy ; while hia policy of 
caution in Utt matter of Rome and V^iice may have been the 
refiex of the Kapoleonic mind, no less than his strong natural 
proclivity to the use of diplomatic means. 

Cavour^ paort in tiM last Italian strqg^ is too frediinei^sory mind 
to need re-wriling. His record is «^ecially memorable in a single 
point — ^he did not hesitate to dissent from that ex parte settlement 
oi a great question involved in the peaee of V iUalranca. Napoleon 
was the friend of Cavovr, but Oavour indigaantiy resigned the day 
after the treaty was signed. 

He dies -at a strang e time. Italy needed him more than ever 
before— unless, perhaps, it be within ^e plans of Providence Htkat 
the vast result expressed in Italian unity are to be attained by tiie | 
mAd flwotd of the sohfieir) xstSxer than by the subtile pen of the 



diplomatist. If this be ae he cGed opportunely. But be this as it 
may, his country mourns the noblest statesman she has known since 
the Di Medici. 



Yiii. ^Apm an ^atntsd ^inttttji. 




L SHOOTING SINGING^BIBDS. 

Perhaps the most wanton aud disgraceful thing about Montreal, 
is the shooting of singing birds in the Mountain, which is practised 
almost daily, and especudly on Sundays. These birds neatly en- 
hance the beauty of our scenery by their lively, gracenil motions 
and beautiful plumage ; aood it is deli^tful to listen to their siiigii]^. 
Th^ are also ezcee£ngly useful in poking up noxious inseots and 
caterpillars. We should, therefore, as a community, consider it * 
very great privilege to have them ; and if we do not protect and 
cherish them, at all events nothing should be done to dnve away or 
destroy them. The people of Australia have gone to a very great 
expence to import singing-birds, which they have set free in varioue 
looaedities to multiply and render their woods and gardens vocal ; and 
doubtless we would go to a similar expense if we did not enjoy this 
advantage gratia. In Ausindia one would no more think of shoot- 
ing a sinffing-bird than a lamb or a colt ; but in Canada much time 
and powder are bestowed on himting down our warblers. This is a 
relic of barbarism which caiinot too soon pass away ; and we ask the 
priests to explain the matter to their people, who surely continue to 
shoot these birds through mem thoughtlessness and ignorance. 

In the New England States, sin^pAg-birds are protected by law, 
which is particularly enforced at this breeding season ; aud thus it 
should be everywhere, for thoughtless or mischievous persons have 
no right wantonly to destroy what ministers so much to the pleasure 
andprofit of societfr. 

Were the birds of any use whsa diet, there might be some little 
excuse ; but they are n(me whatever ; and the act of diooting them 
is mere wanton destruction. Indeed we cannot help saying, that it 
is one of the greatest drawbacks to a residenoe in Lower Canada, 
that the quiet and holy hours of the Sabbath diould be disturbed 
by this disgraceful amusement. — WUnesa. 



2. LONGEVITY OF ANIMALS. 
Th& average of cats is 15 jemn ; a squirrel and hare, 7 or 8 yean ; 
rabbits, 7 ; a bear rarely exceeds 20 years ; a dog Uves 20 years ; a 
wolf, 20 ; a fox, 14 to 16 ; Hons are long-lived ; the one known by the 
name of Pompe^ lived to the age of 70 ; elephants have been known, it 
is asserted, to hve to the great age of 400 years. When Alexander 
the Great had conquered Porpus, King of India, he took a great 
elephant which had fought very valiantly for the king, and named 
him Ajax, dedicated him to the sun, and let him go with this 
inscription : ^' Alexander, the son of Jupiter, hath dMhcated Ajax 
to the sun." The elephant was foimd with this inscription three 
hundred and fifty years after. Pigs have been known to live to the 
age of 90 ; the rhinoceros to 20 ; a horse has been known to hve to 
the age of 62, but average 25 to 80 : camels sometimes live to the 
ace Of 100 ; etags are very long-lived ; sheep seldom exceed the age 
of 10 ; cows live about 16 years. Cuvier considers it probable that 
whales sometenes live 1,000 years ; the dolphin and porpoise attain 
the age of 30 ; an eagle died at Vienna at the age of 104 years ; 
ravens frequently reach the age of 100 ; awans have been known to 
live 800 yeairs. Mr. MaUerton has the skeleton of a swan that 
attained the age of 900 years. Pelicans are long-lived ; a tortoise 
has been known to Uve to 107. 
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IX. ^imlUmmt. 



1. MY DARLING'S SHOES. 

God blees the little feet that can neTer go astray, 
For the little shoes are empty in the doset laid away ! 
Sometimes I take one in my hand, forgetting till I see 
It is a little half worn shoe, not large enough for me ; 
And all at onoe I feel a sense of bitter loss and pain, 
As sharp as when two years ago it cat my heart in twain. 

little feet that wearied not, I waj^ for them no more. 

For I am drifting with the tide, but they have reached the shore. 
And while the blmding tear-drops wet these little shoes so old, 
And so I lay them down again, but always turn to say — 
God bless the little feet that now so surely cannot stray. 

And while I thus am standing, I almost seem to see 

Two little forms beside me, just as they used to be ! 

Two little faces lifted with their sweet and tender eyes ; 

Ah me ! I might have known that look was bom of Paradise. 

1 reach my arms out fondly, but they clasp the empty air ! 
There is nothing of my darUngs but the shoes they used to wear. 

O, the bitterness of parting can not be done away 

Till I see my darlings wallung where their feet can never stray ; 

When I no more am drifted upon the surginj^ tide. 

But with them safely landed upon the riverside ; 

Be patient, heart ! while waiting to see their shming way. 

For the little feet in the golden street can never go astray. 



2. THE LAWS OF CRICKET, AS REVISED BY THE 
MARY-LE-BONE CRICKET CLUB. 

1. The ball must weigh not less than ^ve ounces and a half, nor 
more than ^ye ounces and three-quarters. It must measure not less 
than nine inches, nor more than nine inches and one-quarter, in 
circumference. At the beginning of each innings, either party may 
call for a new balL 

2. The bat must not exceed four inches and one-auarter in the 
widestpart ; it must not be more than thirty-eight inches in length. 

3. The stumps must be three in number ; twenty-seven indies 
out of the ground ; the bails eight inches in length ; the stumps 
of equal, and of sufficient thickness to prevent the baU from passing 
through. 

4. The bowling crease must be in a Une with the stumps ; six 
feet eight inches in length ; the stumps in the centre ; with a return 
crease at each end towards the bowler at right angles. 

5. The popping crease must be four feet from the wicket, and 
parallel to it ; unlimited in length, but not shorter than the bowling 
crease. 

6. The wickets must be pitched opposite to each other by the 
umpires at the distance of twenty-two yards. 

7. It shall not be lawful for either party during a match, without 
the consent of the other, to alter the ground by rolling, watering, 
covering, mowing, or beating, except at the commencement of each 
innings, when the ground may be swept and rolled at the request of 
either party ; such request to be made to one of the umpires within 
one minute after the conclusion of the former innings. This rule is 
not meant to prevent the striker from beating the ^und with his 
bat near to the spot where he stands during the innings, nor to 
prevent the bowler from filling up holes with saw dust, etc., when 
the ground is wet. 

8. After rain the wickets may be changed at the consent of both 
parties. 

9. The bowler shall deliver the ball with one foot on the ground 
behind the bowling crease and within the return crease ; and shall 
bowl four balls before he change wickets, which he shall be permitted 
to do only once in the same innings. 

10. The ball must be bowled ; if thrown or jerked, or if the 
bowler, in the actual delivery of the ball, or in the motion imme- 
diately preceding the delivery^ shall nuse his hand or arm above his 
shoulder, the umpire shall call '< No Ball" 

[Considerable difficulty exists in relation to the proper definition 
of a throw. A throw may be made in two wavs : one way, with 
the arm nearly straight, m>m first to last in delivery, this throw 
requiring the KcMd to be raised as high as the head, and brought 
down in a whirl or circle ; and the other, and most common throw, 
being first bent on the forearm, the power of delivery being gained 
by the sudden lash out and straightening of the elbow. It is a 
mistake to say that the action of &e wrist makes a throw. ] 

11. He may require the striker at the wicket from which he is 
bowling to stand on that side of it which he may direct. 

12. If the bowler shall toss the ball over the striker's head, or 



bowl it so wide that in the opinion of the umpire it shall not be fairfy 
within the reach of the batman, he shall adjudge one run to the 
party receiving the innings, either with or without an appeal, which 
shall be put down to score of Wide BaUs ; such ball uiall not be 
reckoned as one of the four balls ; but if the batsman shall by any 
means brins himself within the reach of the ball, the run shall not 
be adjudged. 

[The 12th law expressly states that if the ball is tossed aver the 
striker's head it is a wide ball.] 

13. If the bowler deUvera"^* No Ball," or a "Wide Ball," the 
striker shall be allowed as many runs as he can get, and he shall not 
be put out except bv running out. In the event of no ran being 
obtained by any other means, then one run shall be added to the 
score of "No Balls," or "Wide Balls," as the case may be. All 
runs obtained for "Wide Ball," to be scored to "Wide Balls." 
The names of the bowlers who bowl " Wide Balls," or " No Balls^" 
in future to be placed on the score, to show the parties by whom 
either score is made. If the ball shall first touch any part of tiie 
striker's dress or person (except his hands, ) the umpire shall call 
"Leg Bye." 

[It will be seen by the wording of law 13 that should a batsman 
hit a " No BaU," the runs thus obtained are to be scored to his 
credit, and not charged to the bowler.] 

14. At the beginning of each innings the umpire to call " play ;" 
from that time to the end of each innings, no trial ball shall be 
allowed to any bowler. 

15. The striker is out if either of the bails be bowled ofi^ or if a 
stump be bowled out of the ground ; 

16. Or, if the ball, from the stroke of the bat, or hand, but not 
the wrist, be held before it touch the ground, although it be hugged 
to the body of the catcher ; 

17. Or, if in striking, or at any other time while the ball shall 
be in play, botii his feet shall be over the popping crease, and his 
wicket put down, except his bat be grounded within it ; 

18. Or, if in striking at the ball he hit down his wicket ; 

19. Or, if under pretence of running, or otherwise, either of the 
strikers prevent a ball being caught, the striker of the ball is out ; 

20. Or, if the ball be struck, and he willingly strike it again ; 
[This does not prevent the batsman from hitting the ball a second 

time if it be running on to his wicket, in which case he can prevent 
its doing so, either with his bat or feet, but not his hands. J 

21. Or, if in running the wicket be struck down by a throw, or 
by the hands or arm (with the ball in hand,) before his bat (in luuid) 
or some part of his person be grounded over the popping crease. 
But if both bails be off, a stump must be struck out of the ground ; 

22. Or, if any part of the s^iker's dress knock down the wicket ; 

23. Or, if the striker touch or take up the ball while in play, 
unless at the request of the opposite party ; 

24. Or, if witn any part of his person he stop the ball whibh, in 
the opinion of the umpire at the bowler's wicket^ shall have been 

S itched in a straight line £rom it, to the striker's wicket, and would 
ave hit it. 

[Unless the ball is pitched in a straight line from wicket to wicket 
a Datsman can not be given out leg-before-wicket. The meaning of 
of it is simply, that the ball, when it pitches— vis., touchee the 
ground — ^must be within the lines that run from the outer stumps of 
one wicket, to those of the other.] 

26. If the players have crossed each other, he that runs for the 
wicket which is put down is out. 

26. A ball bemg caught, no nm shall be reckoned 

27. A striker boing run out, the run which he and his partner 
were attempting shaU not be reckoned 

28. If a lost ball be called, the striker shall be allowed six runs ; 
but if more than six runs shall have been run before lost ball shall 
have been called, then the striker shall have all which have been run. 

[This refers literally to a lost ball, and not to one that m^ely is 
sent out of si^ht of a majority of fielders.] 

29. After we ball shall have been finally settled in the wicket 
keeper's or bowler's hand, it shall be considered dead ; but whm 
the Dowler is about to deliver a ball, if the striker at his wicket go 
outside the popping crease before such actual ddivery, the said 
bowler may put him out unless (with reference to the 21st law) his 
bat in hand, or some part of his person, be within the popping 
crease. 

30. The striker shall not retire from his wicket and retom to it to 
complete his innings, after another has been in, without the consent 
of the opposite party. 

31. No substitute shall in any case be allowed to stand out or run 
between wickets for another person without the consent of the 
opposite party ; and in case any person shidl be allowed to run for 
another, the striker shall be out if either he or his substitute be off 
the ground in manner mentioned in laws 17 and 21, while the ball 
is in play. _ 

32. In aQ cases where a substitute shall be allowed, the oonaent 
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of the opposite party shall also be obtained as to the person to act 
as substitute, and the place in the field which he shall take. 

33. If any fieldsman stop the ball with his hat. the ball shall be 
considered dead, and the opposite party shall add five runs to their 
score ; if any be run they shall have five in alL 

34. The ball having been hit, the striker may ffuard his wicket, 
with his bat or any paJt of his body except his hands ; that the 23rd 
law may not be disobeyed. 

35. Tlie wicket-keeper shall not take the ball for the purpose of 
stumping, until it have passed the wicket ; he shall not by any 
noise inco.iimode the striker ; and if any part of his person be over 
wicket, although the ball hit it, the striker shaU not be put out 

36. The umpires are the sole judges of fair and unfair play, and 
all disputes shall be determined by them, each at his own wicket ; 
but in case of a catch, whicn the umpire at the wicket bowled from 
can not see sufiGiciently to decide upon, he may apply to the other 
umpire, whose opinion shall be conclusive. 

37. The umpires in all matches shall pitch fair wicket, and the 
parties shall toss up for choice of innings. The umpires shall change 
wickets, after each party has had one innings. 

38. They shall allow two minutes for each striker to come in, and 
ten minutes between each innings. When the umpire shall call 
^* pl&y)" the parties refusing to play shall lose the match. 

[Thu law ought to be more strictly enforced than it is ; as then 
much unnecessary delay would be avoided. The captains of the 
eleveiL<i should have their men in readiness to go in the moment a 
batdLoan is out.] 

39. They are not to order a striker out, unless appealed to by the 
adversaries. 

40. But if one of the bowlers be not on the ground behind the 
bowling crease and within the return crease when he shall deliver 
the ball, the umpire at his wicket, unasked, must call ''No BaU." 

41. If either of the strikers run a short run, the umpire must call 
*' One Short." 

42. No umpire shall be allowed to bet. 

43. No umpire is to be changed during a match, unless with the 
consent of both parties, except in violation of 42nd law ; then either 
party may dismiss the transgressor. 

44. After the delivery of four balls, the umpire must call ' ' Over " 
but not until the ball shall be finally settled in the wicket-keeper's 
or bowler's hands — ^the ball shall then be considered dead ; never- 
theless, if an idea be entertained that either of the strikers is out, 
a question may be put previously to, but not after the delivery of 
the next ball 

45. The umpire must take Bpedal care to call ''No Ball "instantly 
upon delivery ; " Wide Ball " as soon as it shall pass the striker. 

46. The players who go in second shaU follow their innings, if they 
have obtained 80 runs less than theiz antagonists, except to matches 
limited to one day's play, when the number shall be 60 instead of 80. 

47. When one of the strikers shall have been put out, the use of 
the bat shall not be allowed to any person until the next striker 
shall come io. 



X. ($flttn(ti«tu(l ^vAttti^tntt, 



— — UmvsBsnT of Toaoaro^ Annual Convocation. — ^Tha annual oon- 
vocation of the University of Toronto was held in the Oonvooatioo-hall, on 
the 61 h ult., at half-past two o'elook, the Ohancellor, the Hon. Jndge Barns, 
and Vice-Ohancellor the Hon. James Patton, with the Professors of 
Uoiversitj OoUege and other members of the Senate, entered the room 
and took their seats on the platform. They were followed by a large 
number of students, who seated themselves in the places allotted them 
around the roooL The proceedings oommenced with the admission of the 
following gentlemen to the degrees named : — M.D.-^F. B. Tiadell, M.B. 
M.A.— R.Sullivan, B.A.; J. A. Boyd, B.A.; J.T. Fraser, B.A.; B. A. 
Sampson. B. A LL.B.— B. Smith, W. Boys, ^ 0*Ghura, J. Bethnne, H. 
Robertaon, W. N. MiUer, F. H. Stayner, N. Douglass, B. P. Stephens, L. 
English, W. £. O'Brien, G. P. Denison. M.B.— A. Hadson, J. Elliot, W. 
Tempest, D. J. Pollock, J. Wanless, J. Bell. B.A.^J. Tnmball, A. Grant, 
G. Grant. J. H. Tbom, D. Ormiston, A. McMarohy, W. A. Reeve, J. B. 
Rums R. MoGee, J. H Hunter, J. 0. Hatlon, A. Gillespie, S. Lount 

MiDALS, ScHOLAKSHiFS, AND VxaMB.—Foeulty of Low. — R. Smith, ffilver 
Medal. i^ociiZ/y o/ JMtctfM.— A. Hudson, M.B., Gold Medal; J.Elliot, 
M.a, Silver Medal. Faculty of ArtM,-~M<Uhematie9.—l. J. H. Thorn, 
SiUer Medal *, 2. D. Ormiston, Silver Medal ; 8. A. MoMurehy, Silver 
.Viedul. i/b(i«rn Xan^MO^M.— J. TnrnhuU,€k>ld Medal. IfaiuralSeUncst. 
--A. Grant, Gold MedaL Met,, Bthu* and OwU PolUy,-^. Grant, Gold 
Medal; A. Grant,' Silver Medal. Orimtal Languaffe»,'^Q. Grant, prise- 
msa OivU EnginMrinq.^, f, Rohertson, pnseman. 



8oHOLAB8mP8.~^acii/ty of Xaw.— First year, W. W. Hamilton. FaeuU$ 
of Medieitut.'-^ni Year, 1. W.N. Whiteside; 2. J. F. Rolls; 8. J. W. 
McLaughlin. Second year, 1. S. F. Ramssy; 2. D. B. McCooL Third 
year, 1. J. Bolster; 2. H. Manly. Faculty of ArtM.^Or€ek and LaUn,-^ 
First yeiir, I. J. Connor ; 2. T. J. Robertson (double.) Second year, 1. N. 
McNiah ; 2. J. M. Gibson. Third year, S. Woods. Math&matic9,~^FinA 
year, 1. T. J. Robertson (doable.) 2. J. Rntlege ; 8. J. B. Seymour. Sec- 
ondyear, 1. T.W.Wright; 2. A. M. Lafferty. Third year, 1. J. London; 
2. J. MoLellan. Fourth year, J. H. Thom. Modem Languagee. — Seoond. 
year, W. Mulook ; Third year, 1« J. M. Gibson (doable.) 2. J. M. Bnohan ; 
Fourth year, J. TambulL Natural Sciences. — Second year, R Harbottle ; 
third year, R Reeve ; foarth year, A. Grant Mete^hyeice, Jtc — Seoond 
year, T. B. Oraig; third year, J. M. Gibson (doable.) Fourth year, G. 
Grant Oeneral Proficiency,^^, McMillan. Oriental Lanyuayee. — ^First. 
year, F. L. Patton ; seoond year, J. M Gibson ; third year, J. Habbard 
Theeii for MJL, — VL Sullivan, B.A. dml Fnyincering-^B. Lrwb 
Ayrieulture, — C. FomerL 

In awarding the medals, prises, and scholarships the successful oan^dates 
were presented by the different examiners, who briefly addressed the 
meeting in terms highly complimentary to the students who bore off the 
honors. The announcement of the names was received with applause wluch 
Rwelled into wild enthasiasm when some of the favoorites made their ap- 
pearanoe to claim the honors they had so deservedly gained. The last priae 
having been awarded, the Ohancellor rose and said that nothing remained 
to be done by him save to call attention to the increase in the nomber 
of roatrienlants entering the Univernity this year. The total numoer in 
the faculties of medidne and arts, and oiril engineering and agriealtnre 
was 74, while last year upon the same subjects there were only 62— showing 
an increase of 22. It should be home In mind that this was quite irrespectire 
of those gentlemen who had made legal studies their pursuits, no eacamination 
for matrienlation in the fiMolty of law taking place until a later period In 
the year. Consequently, the real increase in the number of matriculents 
was greater than 22 ; for last year the number in the faculty of law was 
10, and if it proved the same this year — and there was no reason to doubt 
that it would — the total increase would be 82. He mentioned these facts 
io order that the public might bear in mind the result of the labors of the 
University, and to induce the people of Oanada to send their sons to it for 
edaeation. (Applause.) It only remained for him to deelare the Oon- 
vocation dismissed. The students then gave three hearty cheers for the 
Queen, three fur the Chancellor, three also for the late Vice-Chanoellor, 
and three for the Professors, after which the meeting separated — Leader. 

UNivsasiTT or YioroaiA Collcor. — ^The Annual Convocation of 

Victoria College took place on Wednesday noon, the 22nd ultimo. The 
proceedings wer^ commenced with prayer by the Rev. Dr. SUnson. The 
delivery of the Essays by the suceessfal candidates for the B. A. degree 
followed immediately, Mr. M'Clive brsTcly leading with Latin Salutatory. 
We sutjoin a list of these with the names of their respective anthers and 
orators*.— W. MClive, Chi ppawa<—5aZuto/ory. Coleman Bristol, Bath— 
Garibaldi. Daniel Perrin, Meant Yenon^National Oreatneee. John 
Philp, Woodbridge— 2%« G^eniue of Dieeovery, Edmund S. Rupert, 
Mapleville— 7%tf DeeHny of Opinion. W. L Shaw, Kingston— 7A« Mieeion 
of the AngkhSaason, Alexander Bums, Towaio^Valedictory, 

The following degrees were then conferred In due form by the Rev. 
President:— B. A.— Alexander Boms, Coleman Bristol, Jas. Hoesack, Wm. 
H. Mc(31ive, Daniel Perrin, John Philp, B. 8. Rupert, William L Shaw, 
William E. Scott. M. D.— Joseph Clarke, William Lane. Isaac Bowman, 
Thomas J. Sutherland, Anson Buek, Charles W. Stinaon, David W. Dubble, 
Levi H. Swan, Benjamin Bowman, Henry Smith, Titos Orooker, John 
Grant, Edward Allworth, Alexander R Strachan, John Baird, William 
McGregor, William H Street, A. Cook, J. CDonnell, r. Keating, E. Hor- 
nibrooke, H. Tuck, Thomas Sehofield. 

HoKOftART. — ^M. A. — Professors C. V. Berryman, M. D., and John Her- 
bert Sangster, Esq., Second Master of the Normal School, Toronto. LL.D. 
—Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D.D., Chief Superintendent of Education in 
Upper Canada. The President then announced that the Senate had also 
granted the degree of D.D., to the Rev. Samuel D. Wadd/, President of 
the British Wesleyan Conference. The Presentation of Prises was the 
next in order, and in reference to the Prince of Wa w* Prises, the President 
drew particular attention to the fact that they were given to the students 
who had been most successful in all departments of the College curriculnm 
during the four years of their coarse. The First Prise was not given to a 
stadent who had shone briUlaatly in one department of stady, or who 
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hi4 ran well for a jear or two, bat tohim ^o took the highart itanUng 
in mil the preeeribed eubjeete of the ewrrieulmm, during the whole four yeare 
of study. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, oo being oalled apon to present the different 
prUes to the snoceesful oompetitors, explained the origin of the Twioof 
prisee. In referring to the prindples which guided the award in the case 
of the Prinoe of Wales' Prises jqat set forth b/ dhe jleaqaed President, be 
obeerFed very forcibly that solidity of obarihoter 0019M xwly be ^u^ired by 
caltiTating o^wej faoulty of the mind. Sach a eovns «X W^^ diaoiptiQe 
as that whidb is maintained in the oqrrieDlmn of the U^v^rt^J of Victoria 
CoUe^e tended to prodooe minds of a higb order, di^tingaished bj Vbe 
breadth and eomprehoMiveoess of their views. The foiUovvig were (be 
Prises awarded to undergraduates i^Firtt in ArU^Tk^ Prinee (of gales' 
First Prise— Alexander Bums. Seeend in Arte^^T^o Prince of W^es' 
8eooo«i Prise-i-W. H. McCUve. Firet Priee iu Scriptyre JSietqry^Th^ 
Ryereon Prise— Ales. Hardie. Second Friee ti» JSeripture iTisttry-^eUon 
Bigel'.w. First English Bssay—The Webster Pri«e*-^obn Frost. JSeeond 
Bnglish Ens^y-^The Hodgins Prise— John Philp. Concecnic^ these we 
have briefly to remark : — 

1. That the First Prince of Wales* Prise is the hig^wet honor i^ the gift 
of the University, and though for the prae^t oonsitting of Bifoke wUl 
probably he bestowed hereafter in the ferm of a OM Medal. J» this 
event a Medal will be given to the talented an4 i«4««lri9V« gr«^ilo|k^ who 
has won the Prise the present year. 

a. We may mention that inasmuch as the donatkm given by the Prinoe 
of Wales had not been invested loog enough to produce the required 
amount for the three prises which will hereafter be annually bestowed, 
only one would have been given this year, but for the generous kindness of 
Mr. John Hayden, of this town, who kindly furnished this year a sum 
suffident to enable the University authorities to bestow the Second Prise. 

8. The First Prise in Scripture History, named *' the Ryeraoo Prise,** 
and the Fint and Seoond Prises, named the " Webster and *' If odgins" 
Prises, are the proceeds of a sum of between $600 and $100, given some 
time since by J. George Hodgins, Bsq^ LL.B., the Deputy Superintendent 
of Education, for the purpose of founding Prises for the eneouragemeot of 
industrious students in Yictoria Oollege, his own beloved alma mater. 
The Seoond Prise in Scripture is the result of a similar gift on the part of 
her distinguished son W. Kerr, Eeq., a valued townsman of Oobootg. In 
addition to the prises already referred to, there were three others of lees 
value bestowed upon the leaders of the three matriculant classes, all of 
which are regarded as of equal standing. The namee of these prisemen 
lire— James G. Blair. William Wilidnson, and Alexander McNab Meacham. 
I'he Hon. John Uolph, LL.D., the venerable Dean of the Medical Faculty, 
then delivered an Address, which we understand bore chiefly on the relative 
position of the Universities of Toronto and of Victoria OoUege, but It was 
spoken in so lovr a tone that most of it was inaudible to three-fourths of 
the audience. The Benediction was then prononnced, and the meeting 
adjourned.— Co6ottr^ Star. 

MoDRL Schools SxAiiiHAnoif.— The annual public eacamination of 

the Model Schools of Upper Oanada, took {dace on the 21st inat^ in the 
Normal School buildings, in the presence of a large number of the parents 
of the children and of the general public. The appearancee made by tlie 
children during the examination in the several departments, was exceedlns^ 
creditable to their own aaeidnity and to the efficiency of their teaohers. 
At the dose of the examination, the prises awarded to the moat diligent 
and successful pupils, were distributed— those to the girls, by the Hon. P. 
M. Vankoughoet, Commissioner of Crown Lands, and those to the boys hy 
the Hon. J amen Patton, yioe-Ohsnoellor of the University. Besides the 
usual prises in the girls' department, Mrs. Obirk, the teacher of the first 
division, gave at her own expense a copy of Worcester's large and cosUy 
dictionary to each of the two best spellers among the girls under her cave. 
Master William Gemmell, the boy whoee general proficiency entitled him 
to the scholarship for the Model Grammar School, being called forward. 
Dr. Ryerson said that this scholarship was given for the first time last year. 
The boy who obtaied it was the son of a poor man who was oafible to 
procure the books necessary for his studies in the Grammar School, and the 
father therefiore intended to put the boy to a trade. A gentleman hearing 
this, purchased for him the necessary books, and the boy went into the 
Model Grammar School last year without knowing a word of Latin or 
Greek. He passed through the first or lowest daas, and at Christmas was 
advanced into the seoond class, and now stood dux of the third class in the 
Model Gnonmar School (Applavse.) The Hon. Mr. Pattop in presentiqg 



the scholarship, hoped that the boy who had canriad it this year, would be 
as sucoesafal as Ids predeeessor of last year, and givbig his ambitioa a 
still wider flight, he might in a few years take an honourable plaoe witfaii 
the walls of the University. After the distribution of the prixes, the 
girls of the second division presented their teacher, Miss Shttmietk, with s 
handsome work-box, as a mark of their afieotion and regard. The giria of 
the first division, who have completed their oourae of inatmotion in the 
Model School, presented their teacher, Mra, dark, with a valuable gold 
chada Dr. Ryerson then briefly addressed the andienca He said the 
session of the Normal School dosed Isst week, the seesion of the Modd 
School closed to-dsy. He had never listened with more pleasure to the 
examinations in the model schools than he had done to-day, or with more 
satisfaction in regard to the mode of teaching which was pursued. And be 
had equal reason for satisfaction in viewing the condition of tfie Nonnd 
SchooL During last session there were no fewer than 182 new applieaots 
for sdfflission to the Normal School ; of these 28 were rejeeted and li9 
admitted. There were who left during the sesdon — some on aoeoont of 
ill health, others on account of poverty, and others on account of loabilitj 
to keep up with the daaaes— 46 ; leaving 118 in the Normal Sdiool at 
the close of the session. Of the 182 who applied for admisdon daring the 
past sesdon, no less than 98 had been teachers previously to eomiQg to 
the school, and many of them first-class teachers. He was bappj also to 
state that among the most successful teachers in trdning in the Nonnal 
School were those who had a previous training in the Model School — and 
the two young ladiee who on a former occasion like this stood the first b 
the Modd School, stood now, if not the two first, at leaat among the fint 
in the Normal School, competing with not only female but male teaebers. 
Dr. Ryerson concluded by annonndng an adjournment of the school till the 
12th August Rev. Wm. Ryerson then pronounced the beoedictioo, and 
the proceedings were closed by the dnging of the National Antheno. 

TaiNjTT OoLLBos YoLUifTasB RiFLS OcAPiL — A woU attended 

meeting of the members of the Univerdty of Trinity OoUege, waa latdy 
hdd, for the purpose of oiganidng a Volunteer Rifle Ooips, to eoasist of 
the graduates and under graduates of the College. A memorial of Hb 
Excellency the Governor General was drawn up and signed by all present, 
petitioning His Excelleney to give his sanction to the formation of a Rifle 
Corps in connection with the College. Major Robert Denison, to whom 
the credit of setting the scheme on foot is nuunly due, was uoanimoasly 
appointed Oaptdn, subject to the approbation of the OosunandeMn-Chtel 
The Captdn-dect was then requested to recommend Salter J. Vankongh- 
net, Esq., M. A., B. 0. L., as Lieutenant, and Profeesor Bovell as Surgeon 
to the Corps. We are glad to observe that Trinity Oollege has thus 
exhibited its loyalty in being the first in Upper Oanada to follow the 
example so nobly set by our fellow subjects at home, and more partibcolarlj 
by the Univernties of Cambridge and Oxford — Leader. 
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bon's Grammax ** in enlarged print and improved binding, snd the ^ Kxr 
TO Savgstu's National Aarrmarno." 

S^ Schod Dialogue Books and Speakers, of the best and latest 
Editions, kept oonstantly on hand. 
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EDUCATION IN PRANCE. 

Bentley's Miscellany for June has an interesting article on 
education in France^ from which we compile some interesting 
facts and statistics. The system of education in that empire 
has been considerably liberalised of late years. Under the old 
monarchy it was under the direct management of the govern- 
ment, although a certain number of private schools existed by 
permission. They were, however, under the control of the 
academical authorities, and the teaching in them was confined 
within prescribed limits. Under the first Empire, in 1805, the 
system was reconstituted on a more liberal basb. In 1833 
further extensions of the system were made, all the schools 
being still under the exclusive control of the government. 

But in 1850 the monopoly assumed by the state was greatly 
diminished, a law being passed in that year establishing private 
schools of all classes, M. de Falloux being then Minister of 
Instruction, and the projector and framer of the law. The 
general superintendence of education is vested in that officer, 
who is assisted by the ** Superior Councfl of Education," which 
is composed of four archbishops or bishops, one Calvinist and 
one Lutheran minister, one delegate'from the Jewish consistory, 
all chosen by their respective colleagues, and several superior 
government officials named by the state. Eighteen inspectors- 
general are attached to the oounciL 

For the administration of the public schools (those supported 



by the state as distinguished from those founded by private 
enterprise,) except those in Paries there is an Academic Council, 
except that in the primary public schools, their action is con- 
fined to questions of pure teaching. Every commune is required 
to have a public primary school for boys, and every commune 
of eight hundred inhabitants is equally bound to have a separate 
primary public school for girls. Children of different sects are 
not allowed to frequent the'same school, unless, as often occurs,, 
there is only one of any kind, public or private, in the place. 
As much as possible separate schools are provided for children 
fre^ from attempts at conversion. The father is the sole judge 
of the faith in which he wishes his child to be educated. 

Public primary instruction includes, obligatorily, moral and 
religious teaching, reading, writing, geography, physics, natural 
history, agricultural, and mechanics, singing, and gymnastics. 
In girls' schools needlework is added. This public instruction 
is gratuitous for all children whose parents cannot pay for their 
schooling : in Paris, and in certain communes, no payment b 
received at all. The delicate question as to who can pay and 
who cannot is decided by the municipal council of each commune, 
which draws up an annual list of the two categories of children, 
proposes the rate of payment to be charged to those who do pay, 
and sends the whole for confirmation to the prefect. 

The number of communal primary schools in France, whether 
for boys only or for the two sexes together, has risen from 
22,640, in 1833, to about 36,500 in 1847. There are 36,000 
communes in France. The number of private primary boys' 
schools in 1858 was estimated at 3,500, making a general total 
of about 40,000, of which totol 22,000 were exclusively for boys, 
and 18,000 for both sexes. The number of communal girls' 
schools, which was only 6,465 in 1847, was nearly 14,000 in 
1857, while the number of private primary girls* school in the 
latter year amounted to 1 1,500, forming a total of about 25,500. 
The general total of primary schools in France in 1858 stood, 
therefore, at 65,500. 

The great majority of the 36,500 communal boys' schools are 
taught by lay teachers ; but of the 3,500 private boys* schools, 
about 3,000 are in the hands of the Christian Brothers. Of the 
25,500 girls* schools, 13,600 are taught by nuns, including a 
certain proportion of communal schools, for which it is often 
difficult to find female lay teachers in sufficient number. 

In 1857 the secondary schools were composed as follows :— 
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61 lyceums, with 21,076 pupila ) ^ 9q1 

258 communal college! 27,905 do ) * 

825 lay private schools 42,462 do ) ^o ck*t . bnt as 

266 ecilesiastical ditto 21,195 do p3»657, but as 

4,305 of these pupils attended the studies of the public 
schools, and are already included in the number of the latr 
ter, the real number of private school pupils is reduced to, 59,B83 

Total 108,8ft2 

The effect of the permiBsion, granted by the law of 1860, to open 
private schools on easy conditions, have not been so much to increase 
the total number of secondary pupils, which only rose from 99,623, 
in 1860, to 108,333 in 1854, as to divert the direction of the educa- 
tion of liie middle dasseB from the hands of the state to those of 
private individuals. In 1850 there were 462 lyoeam« and communal 
colleges, and 914 private schools, while in 1864, after only three 
years* operation of the new law, the lyceums and colleges had dimi- 
niBhed to 314, while the private schools had risen to 1,081. The 
number of pupils in the lyceums rose from 19,269 in 1860, to 22,986 
in 1866 ; but the pupils of the cummunal colleges diminished in the 
same time &om 31,706 to 28,219, so that the twotojgether increased 
by only 180 pupils in these six years ; while the pupfls in the private 
schools increased from 48,664 in 1860, to 69,352 in 1864, or 10,198 
in four years. The rapidity with which this result was obtained 
may be tak w to indicate a strong dispoeitien ler i^vate sohooliBg 
among the middle classes. — N, T. Com. Adv. 
■■ ■ ^" 

n. REFORMATORY SCHOOLS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The annual report of Mr. Sydney Tiumer, inspector of rcffoniia- 
tories in Great Britain, states that the number of boys in these 
institutions at the end of 1869 was 2,636, and of girls 640 ; but 
another school for girls is urgently required. 

During the year, 108 of the inmates emigrated, 67 were sent to 
sea, 143 were apprenticed or placed in service by the managers, 212 
were allowed to return to their friends, or placed in service by them, 
102 absconded and were not recovered. 

Of those who enlist or go to sea, a large proportion ttmi out wefl ; 
such a life suits the more adventurous and active boys. The majority 
are not characterized by thorough depravity and love of crime, but 

vcAUow l>y »oo-»:loacrr»rtoo^ Intro r»f A"roitoTa.o»i-t, ipooUoootvobo CUS to poraonftl 

danger, inability of self-control, and facility for being influenced 
and led by others. 

Of the whole number (637) of boys and girb discharged from 
En^iah reformatories up to the end of 1858, above half (383) aee 
known to be living honestly and maintainii^ a goodchaiacter. The 
number known to have been reconvicted of crime is not more than 
82, not quite 13 per cent. Tliat is a great practical test of the 
usefulness of these establishments, and another is ikeir effect upon 
juvenile crime in general 

In 1866 reformatories had got into considerable operation, and 
the number of commitments to prison of offenders under 16 has 
since decreased year by year, so that in 1859 it was (8.913) less by 
14 per cent, than in 1868, less by nearljr 29 per cent, than in 1867, 
and less by above 36 per cent, than in 1866 (13,981), while the 
commitments of older persons, which were 99,755 in 1856, rdle 
hi^er in 1867 and 1868, and in 1869 were still 98,169. 

The total expenditure for the year was £72,893, of which the 
Government paid for maintenance £51,681, the parents £1,604, and 
£16,169 was raised by voluntary contributions. 

Mr. Turner speaks very favourably of the condition of the re- 
formatories, and expresses a strong opinion that all young offenders 
convicted for the second time, are known to the police as living by 
crime, or as closely connected with criminals, should be committed 
for long periods to reformatory schools, and thxis their career in 
crime interrupted, and tiieir influence in corrupting others arrested. 
For very young and yet unpractised offenders, some short punish- 
ment is advisable, or committed to a certified industrial school, 
which is a cheaper and more preventive institution, — at present, 
indeed, langniahmg, but well adapted to save children from sinkii:^ 
into the criminal class, to qualify mdually for admission into the 
more costly reformatory. — EngUsh Jowyial of EduaUion. 
m t ^ 

UL ENGLISH EDUCATION. SCIENCE, AND ART-- 
ESTIMATES FOR 1861. 

This branch of the Civil Service Estimates amounts this year to 
£1,368,996, an increase of £30,584 over the previous vear. The 
vote for education has risen to £1,089,171, of which £803^794 is 
for Great Britain. The niuuber of children found present in the 
elementary day-schools inspected in the year 1860 was 962,932, an 
increase of 82,801 over 1869 ; and tiiere were besides, 27,728 
children inspected in poor-law schools, and 6,172 in industrial 
schools, of whidi last number 242 were detained nnddr tna^riiltteial 



sentence. The capitulation grant was paid on 262,006 children. 
The number of certificated teachers in chaise of schools was 7,711, 
an increase of 833 over 1859 ; of pupil-teachers, 15,535, an increase 
of 311 ; of students in training colleges, 2,826, an increase of 32L 
The next vote is of £111,484 for the Science and Art Department 
The visitors to the South Kensington Museum in 1860 were 610,- 
696 in number, an increase of 135,331. A sum of £17,000 waa 
voted last year for erecting better accommodation for the coUectioiiSy 
and it is now proposed to grant £16,000 on account of an estimate 
of £27,000 for buildings to replace the wooden schools and provide 
residences for officers on duty at night ; both votes were advised by 
the select committee that sat last year. It is mentioned that *the 
sdiook of art in tiie United Kingdom in 1860 reached 86 in number^ 
wii^ 90,625 students, an increase of 4,856 over 1859. Passing ofer 
the votes of £100,414 for the British Museum, £16,285 for Scottish 
Universities (a grant which is more than doubled this year), and one 
or two minor grants, we are brought to the vote for the National 
GsHery, £12,134, including £6,(X)0 for the purchase of picturea. 
The chief purchase in the past year is a ^^ predella" (once forming 
part of an altar-piece), consisting of five figures hj Fra Giovanni 
Of this work Vasari sayB, "The infinite small figures whli4) ara 
seen in a celestial glory, are so beautiful, that thc^ seem to beiarnfy 
(beings) of paradise ; nor can the spectator who draws near satiate 
himself with contemplating them." These pictures have arrived 
safely in England. They were purchased for the National GraHery, 
in October, For i^,600 ; but the additional expenses, in consequence 
of the demands of the Roman Government before allowing the 
exportation, were unusually great. Those demands, ostensibfy 
foimded on the excellence and celebrity of the works, were admitted 
to be also partly suggested by the state of the papal finances, llie 
British Consul finally paid £700 for the permission of exportation. 
Witiii respect to the gallery in Tn^Ealgar Square, we leam that it k 
hoped it will be re-opened within the month of May. The number 
of visitors in 1860 was 684,639 ; but the alterations prevented the 
gallecy being open after the 8th of September. The average 
number of students was 54 ; the pictures most frequently copied 
by them during tibe year were Reynold's " Age m Lmocence," 
Dyckman's " Blind Beggar,'' and Landseer's " Shoeing." 
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Some time ago we noticed tiie origin and progress of the Geolo- 
gical Surveys of Great Britain and of the cc^ontes. Since then, 
the publication of the maps and sections of the survey of Great 
Britain has gone steadily on ; and these, we are glad to observe, are 
now generalfy accompanied by brief memoim, the chief object of 
which is to explain the grounds on which the geological lines, as 
depicted on the maps, are drawn — ^thus, it is hoped, rendering tbem 
intelligible to the general public. Geological surveys in our colo- 
nies also proceed with proportionate vigour. The survey of Trini- 
dad, imder Mr. Wall, has been completed, and it is understood that 
tins report will speedily x>ass through the press. A Survey ef 
Jamaica — an island rich in copper ores---has been oommenoed, asMl 
it is to be hoped that the scientific fruits of that work will equal 
those that have resulted from the exploration oi the islana of 
Trinidad. 

The history of ^ological surveys is nearly uniform. The^ beiz^ 
with purely scientific amateurs, whose love of exploration mduces 
ibem to undertake the work for the sake of science alone ; and, 
after a time, governments becoming aUve to liie eeonomic value of 
the subject, start independent surveys. It is almost needless to say 
that, especially in regard to remote districts, science highly profits 
by these institntioiis being plaeed in the ckam of men who are not 
mere grubbers for coal ami ores of metals. For a true geokcpsi, fit 
to take the charge of a colonial survey, is not only thorough^ alive 
to the uvaal branshes of edmomic geology, but, going &r b eyond, 
he grasps and realizes upoo ptper the whole rec»y struotidw of a 
coxmtry in a manner that gives his work, not only a present and 
positive, but also a negative and prospective value— negative, in that 
it shows sensiible mtti what it m^rbt be unwise to attempt in minissg 
speculation, and prospective, in so far that it is oftsB inqpossiUe to 
forsee the future value of the actual mapping of even the most 
unpromisiiig strata. The bearing, too, 6i such surveys, on ^e 
progress of so-oaBed abstract geologieal soieaee is always 6t Ms, and 
often of extreme importance. It is, therefore, much to be regretted 
that the reports of the colonial survey? are so little known ; for, 
whetiier it be mere neglect, or the stinginess of Legidatures, so 
heedless are the colonial govanuiMDta (the ^VaiUffiftMii sotoepted) Sn 
distributing their printed documents, that, excepting the deniaena 
ti thef€dloiAifed Office, wliekie the sabjebt cannot %e exf^ectdd to be 
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tmdentood, rery few of the Brituh public tfaftt oace about the 
matter eyer see ihe reports at aJL 

We have lately received a report from the Geological Survey of 
Canada for the year 1867, issned by the indefatigable direetor, Sir 
William Logan, and printed by order of the Legislative Assembly. 
It consists of six snb-reports on the topography and topographical 
geology of previous^ tinezplored or partially miezplored disitrots, 
by Mr. Murray, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Billings — 
determinations of the longtitude^ and latitudes of important plaoes 
in the Province, by Lieutenant Ashe, of the Quebec Obseivatoiy — 
and deoeriptions of new species of fossils, by Mr. Billings, and the 
distinguished American palseontcdogist. Professor James HaQ, of 
Albany. All these gentlemen evidently work with a will, and the 
result is a Report of 210 octavo pages, accompanied by valuable 
maps containing much new knowledge. 

There is a vast tract of cotmtry, extending from the northern 
shores of Lake Sujperior, occupied by the Huronian rooks, whidiare 
the geological eqmvalents of the Ohambrain strata of the Longmynd 
of Shropshire, and of the rough mountains that stretch from Bar- 
luouth towards Festining, in Meriontshire. These, in parts of 
Canada, are known as the copper-bearing rocks of Lake Huron, and 
the discovery of copper-lodes therein as an important object, while 
to search for these by mere empirical examination, would be an 
endless and a hopeless work. Most metalliferous lodes occur in 
cracks and dislocations, and these, in many cases, are apt to occur 
where the strata have been crumpled and contorted into what are 
termed anticlinal and synclinal folds. To ascertain in a preliminaiy 
manner the general nature of tiiese curves, Mr. Murray selected a 
band of limestone from 160 to 260 feet thick, easily recogmsable 
from the other strata ; he fastens upon this on the banks of Echo 
Lake, north of Lake Huron, and follows it something like a grey- 
hound, by the eye, sometimes like a sleuthhotrnd, as it were hj the 
scent, through fUl its convolutions, away to the west side of Littie 
Lake George. He has noted that it is associated witii two bands 
of conglomerate, one below and one above-— coarse obtrusive masses, 
not so easily put out of sight — and following these he dodges 
the limestone on its track, and catching good si^t of it on Thessa- 
lon and Otter-taU Lakes, he f oUows it more or less closely, altoge&er 
for upwards of forty miles, till it agains takes water on tiie nwth 
shore of Lake Huron among the copper ^^minii^ locations," the 
stratigraphical structure of which this work wifl, when oom|^ 
ted, very materially illustrate. 

The body of information collected l^ Sir WilUam Logan's assist- 
ants is valuable in many vrays, for, traversing asth^ do great tracts 
of imperfectly known country^ they are instructed in addition to 
purely geological researches, to obsocve the nature of the soil, the 
heights of mountains, the rate of the falls of rivers, the state of the 
timber, and the spedes of quadrupeds, birds, land, and fresh-wat^r 
shells, and other points of natural history, the state of agriculture, 
and any further questions of econonncs on which tiiey are able to 
form a just opinion. For the proseeotion of such investigatians the 
scientific world is much indebted to the Canadian Oovemment, even 
though, being subsidiarjr to geological work, they are necessarily 
somewhat dendtory, and aU Silurian palseontologiiBts will estimate 
the value of the lists, descriptions, and figures of Canadian fossils 
by that able naturalist, Mr. Billings, in his report of 1868, helping 
as they do, to a comparison of the Old World forms of the other 
side of the Atlantic with those of Ikirope — a subject the interest of 
whidi will be best understood hy those who know that, while many 
American forms are identical with ours, others differ just so much 
that palttontologiBts disagree as to irhether they are different cipeoies 
or mere varieties, lliose who are able to appreciate Mr. Darwin's 
remarkable book on the Origin of Species will see the importance of 
this subject. 

Did space permit, we would fain follow Mr. Richardson and his 
party into Gasp^ — that little-known region that lies at the mouth of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, oppomte lAbrador and Newfoundland. 
For the most part H is a wild, hilly coimtry, forming the north- 
eastern extremity of iiie great Appalachian chain, «na oensfistn^ 
chiefiy of Lower and Upper Silurian and Devonian rootoi. The 
basis of its mountains are coveied with spruce, white pine, bidsam 
fir, white birch, and cedar ; while their tops are oftena uttek4y 
barren, and, even in July, covered with patches of snow. Its 
agricultural capabilities are poor, and its population so sparse, that 
running short of provisions, Mr. Riohaidseii and his^.party were 
reducea for some days to living on porcupines, the merits of which 
in a cold roast state have erst be«i song by the Me lamented 
fidward Forbes. --«^8«<tiftfei^ Iteview, 



oopper, in particular localities. Last summer was the explorer's 
year, and an army of practical men, with chia^ and hammers, and 
microsoc^)es and specimen bags, swanndd over the country. This 
vear we shall have the mining era commenced. English cspital will 
be invested here, as well as a great deal of Ameriean money, timor- 
ous, as capital ever is, of the troubles in the Republic. Hundreds 
of labourers will be set to work. An impetus will be siven to 
colonization and immigration, which will be of the utmost advantage 
to us. It is difficult to say where the miners most will congregate. 
There is an emhmrras de riehe9»e$ before ilvem. The Ghin>^ lead 
mines invite theuL The Chaudi^re and River du Lov^ gold mggings 
hold out no common induoements. The copper mines all over the 
Dastem Townships, cannot but attract them. All these are valuable. 
All will be made to yield their riches to industrious labour. — Quebec 
ChronicU. 



3. NOTES OF LESSONS ON GIBRALTAR. 

Poaition, — In the extreme south of Spain ; a small promontoiy> 
about 2} miles in length, and | in breadth. Its latitude is 30° 8' 
north, and its longitude 5^ 21' west. The rock on the north side is 
perpendicular, and nearly so on the east and south ; rather alojung 
on the west. Gibraltar has not an excellent harbour, but is impor- 
tant as a military station of Great Britain. 

History, — Gibraltar was known to the ancients as Mount Calpe, 
and formed, with Mount Abyla on the African side, the pillars of 
Hercules. It was visited by the Phoenicians and Oarthagioians, and 
was occupied as a station by the Romans ; afterwards used as a 
military post by the Saracena^ who erected a fortress in a.d. 712. 
They called it Gebel Torif, arter their chief. Time has corrupted 
Gebel Torif into Gibraltar. 

From 712 down to 1462, Gibraltar remained in the possessioii of 
the Moors of Barbary . In 1462 it was taken by the Spaniards ; 
and, on its being surprised and pillaged in 1840 by an inconsiderable 
body of Moors, it waa rebuilt and freshly fortified, on tiie most 
approved principles of the day. 

After remaining in the hands of the Spaniards 242 yean^ it was 
CM;>turedby an English fleet under Admiral Rooke, July 2lBt, 1704. 
About three months after an army of French aiid Spaniards 
besieged it ; and so determin ed were they in their plans, that 600 
YdTOSeers pl^fltfed tttBimwlVW m i^ptm o QrbiaUmi m piir lslr. inie 
attemi! 



2. THE MINERAL WEALTH OF LOWER CANADA. 

The utmost activity will prevul tiiis season in the raining districts 
of this part of the Province. Geologists harre been theorising for 
yeaiS) and disputing aa to whether there is or is not gold, lead or 



was unsuccessful, and the siege was reduced to a blockade. 

^ , ilie place was made ov^ to the English at the peace of 1713. 

In 1727 another attempt was made to seixe it, ending in a siege^ 
which cost the assailants 3,000 lives, and the garrison 300. 

In 1779 the last atten^t was made by the Spaniards to get 
possession of Gibraltar. The siege lasted three years and seven 
months. The governor of the place was General Elliott ; the 
commander of me Spanish forces, Duke <de Crillon. Twice provi- 
sions failed, and the garrison were reduced to the utmost straits ; 
even dandeuons and netties were sought after as luxuries. At last, 
Elliott determined to use red-hot shot ; and so destructive were 
these projectiles, that in a few hours he had blown up most of the 
enemies^ floating batteries, and fired many of their ahips. Shortly 
after the siege was raised, and peace was concluded. 

Since 17SS, neither the Spaniards nor any other nation have 
molested the English in the possession of Gibzaltar. 

Importance, — (a) As a mihtary and naval station to Great Britain, 
being the strongest fortress in the world. (&) In a commercial point 
of view, as a protection to English commerce in the Mediterranean 
Sea.— iio^ert fToife, vn, EngliSh Pupil-teacher. 



4. BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN. 

Soundi^g8 in the Atlantic, according to AU the Year Boundf have 
revealed the fact that at least two hundred and thirty miles from 
the coast of Ireland, the water is still shallow ; or, in other words, 
that there is another Ireland only waiting to be raised— thus revei-s- 
ing the famom panacea for keeping the oouutry quiet. It is just 
beyond this tiiat the true Atlantic begins, Hke gulf suddenly sinkiag 
to *,000'teet. Thus Ireland may one day have a coast hue as hig^ 
as the Alps. The wkole floor of the A^kmtic ia -pmred with a soft, 
stiblo^ substi&oe, called oazo, nine-tenths consisting of very minute 
animals, many of them mere lumps of Jelly, and thoosanda of which 
coi^ float witii eaae in a drop of water ; some resembling toothed 
wheels ; others buncUes of spines or threads shooting from a Httie 
glebtde. Some, however, ?vre endowed witii the property of separa- 
ting flint from the sea wster^which is more tium every ohemist 
could do ; and there are hundreds of square miles oovered with tiie 
skeletons of those littie creatures. Part of this oaso is douMdess 
from the clouds of rain-dust which rise fvom the vast steppes of 
South America, in such masses as to darken the mu^ and make 
the animals flj to shelter, and which, after sweeping fakeaaiiiiooii 
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over the coimtiy, lose t emaelves in the ^' steep Atlantio." No 
bones have been found of the larger animals, so that the kraken and 
sea-serpent might sleep Ihsir last sleep, and leave not a bone or a 
vertebra to tdl the tale. Not a mast or anchor, nor a block or 
strand, not a coin or keepsake, has been found to testify of the 
countless gallant ships and more gallant men who have gone down 
amid the pitiless waves. 



1. THE COMET. 

J. R. Hind, Esq., an eminent English astronomer, has written to 
the Times in regard to the comet as follows : 

Having obtained observations of the splendid comet now visi- 
ble on three successive evenings, I have been enabled to calculate 
the elements of its orbit, which I now traoamit, together with a few 
particulars founded upon them. 

The comet arrived at its least distance from the sun about one 
o'clock in the morning of June 10th, in heliocentric longitude 2i4 
decrees 35 minutes, being then separated from him by 76,000,000 
nmes. It crossed the plain of the earth's orbit from the south to 
the north side, in longitude 279 degrees 1 minute on June 28, in a 
path inclined 85 degrees 58 minutes to the ecliptic. The true or- 
bital motion is direct. 

^ Its distance from the earth on Sunday evening, Jime 30, was ra- 
ther over 13,000,000 miles, and a little less tiian 15,000,000 at 
eleven o'clock on the evening of July 2. It is therefore receding 
slowly from us, as well as from the sun. The apparent length of 
the tail on the above evening was 70 degrees, corresponding to a 
true length of 16,000,000 miles. The nucleus, whidi is extremely 
brilliant, was about 400 miles in diameter. 

The comet has a very striking and interesting appearance in the 
telescope ; but it would be di&ctdt to descri^ it without the as- 
sistance of a diagram. It is certainly not the comet of Charles Y. 
(1556), the return of which has been anticipated about this epoch. 

I subjoin a few places, calculated from my elements, which will 
sufficiently define the track in the heavens from the 3rd to the 
10th of July : 



July 3 
a 4 

" 5 

" 6 

u 7 

" 8 
" 9 
" 10 



FOR MEAN MIDNIGHT AT nwT-wvwTrw 

Bight asoention. North declination. Dist. trom the ouih 

h. m. deff. min. in miie.. 

.... 9 47-8 66 3 16,500,000 

.... 10 57-7 66 54 18,400 000 

... 11 53-7 66 8 20,500000 

. ... 12 34-8 64 40 22,700000 

. ... 13 4-7 63 26,100,000 

...- 13 26-5 71 22 27,600 000 

.. 13 43-(J 50 51 30,000 000 

.... 13 55-6 58 28 32,500 000 



THE FRBNGH ACADBICT OP 8CIXNCK ON THE NEW 00M8T. 

This new visitor, which has^aken even astronomers by surprise, 
shone with great brilliancy last night, exciting universal admiration. 
The reason why it was not observed before is, that, up to the 30th 
ult., its distance from the pole was such as to make it set together 
with the sun ; whereas, from that date, it has approached so near 
the pole that it cannot set at all. Its size does not at present ex- 
ceed that of 1858, and it differs from it materially in this respect 
that its tail is straight instead of being curved. The observations 
taken by MM. L^pissier and Loovy, on the 30th ult , were as follows : 



1 Time, Paris. 


Right ABoenalon- 


l>istanoefrom 


h. m. 


h. m. a. 


o • • 


9 5 


6 37 40 


44 11 1 


11 27 


6 40 37 


43 20 9 


11 44 


6 41 1 


43 13 5 



Yesterday its distance from the pole was not more than 35 de- 
grees, it having thus performed nearly eight degrees northward in 
tiie course of twenty four hours. It is composed of a very brilliant 
nucleus, a luminous aureola of considerable breadth, a tuft on the 
side turned towards the sim, and a large tail in the opposite direc- 
tion. According to M. Claoomao the tuft is eccentric, and com- 
posed of six [curved and radiant branches, each not more *h^ n. a 
minute in len^h ; they are all curved in the same sense. 

As inight have been expected, the comet gave rise to an animated 
discussion at yesterday's sitting at the Academy of Sciences. M. 
Elie de Beaumont read a letter from M. Goldschmidt, the amateur 
astronomer, iu which he stated that the comet was 35 degrees in 
length, and between three and four in breadth, so that it measures 
17,000,000 of leagues. M. Bahinet remarked that Mr. Hind's 
ephemerides of Charles the Fifth's comet, give it the precise position 



of the present one. M. Bomine had predicted its return in 1858 ; 
and Mr. Hind admitted that it might return between 1856 and 1860. 
Considering the imperfect manner in which observations were taken 
three centuries aso, it would surprise no one that a difference of 
six months should exist between the time of its i^pearanoe and ilie 
time calculated. If this were so, the present comet was the same 
that had been observed in 1556, and caused the abdication €d 
Charles V. It had previously appeared, according to Pingre, in 
1264, when it was supposed to announce the death of Pope Urban 
IV. ; and its appearance had been recorded even earlier, — in July, 
975, by the Chinesa M . Leverrier was not of M. Babinet's opinion. 
Mr. Hind's table showed different positions which Charles the Fifth's 
comet might occupy in the event of its return, and the question was 
so undetermined that it was no wonder to find a position in the table 
answering to that of the present comet. And, indeed, there was 
one corresponding to the pot>ition of the 30th June, but the motion 
of the present comot in the course of 24 hours was so different from 
that given in the table, that the identity of the two comets could 
no longer be admitted. — OaligiuiJiVs Messenger. 



PB0FES80B MITCHELL ON THE NEW COMET. 

Professor O. M. Mitchel has made an observation of the new 
comet at the Dudley Observatory, and offers the following explana- 
tion of its sudden appearance : — ^^If it be permitted to hasord a 
conjecture, we may account for the sudden splendor of this grand 
object by supposing that during its approach to the sun it has been 
above the honzon only during daylight, and hence escaped detection ; 
that on passing its perihelion, or nearest point from the sun, the 
direction of the orbit was such as to sweep it rapidly from that 
luminary and to bring it in a very few days to the region of the 
heavens now occupied. This conjecture is based on the general fact 
that comets do not commonly thraw off such immense trains of 
light until after their perihelion passage. Until a sufficient nimiber 
of observations have been obtained to render it possible to compute 
the elements of its orbit, it will be impossible to decide whether thia 
iB its first appearance or whether it be the return of a comet that 
may have startled the world ages ago." 



LIEUT. ASHE, OF QUEBEC, ON THE NEW OOMXr. 

Lieutenant Ashe of the Quebec Observatory writes as follows in 
regard to the recent comet : 

The comet that has just emerged from the sun's rays, and burst 
upon our view, I take to be no other than the celebrated comet of 
1264— that comet which was recorded in terms of wonder and 
astonishment by the historians of that age. 

It was at the height of its splendor in the month of August ; the 
tail was upwards of 100 de^ees in length ; both Chmeee and 
£iux>pean writers testify to its enormous length. It continued 
visible until the beginning of October. Historians generally agree 
in dating its last appearance on the 2nd of October, on the night of 
the deal£ of Pope Urban IV., of which event it seems to have been 
the precursor. 

In 1556 at the latter end of February, or early in March, a comet 
became visible in the constellation of Virago. It was closely watched 
at Vienna by Paul Fabricus, astronomer at the Court of the Em- 
peror Charles V. , but it was not really so conspicuous as that of 
1264, but still described as a '^ great brilliant star." 

Our countryman, Dr. Halley, the second Astronomer Boyal, 
calculated the elements of the comet of 1556, but owing to the 
imperfect nature of three observations, his elements were not con- 
sidered so exact as of other comets he had calculated, but sufficiently 
so to identify it with the comet of 1264. 

The distinguished mathematician, ^'Hind," has calculated the 
orbit of this comet, and after malnng some allowance for several 
disturbing forces, came to the conclusion that it might be expected 
between August^ 1958 and August, 1860. 

Now, although it is nearly a year behind time, I am of opinion 
from its position that it is the expected comet 



2. THE WEATHER AND THE COMET. 

Almost ever nnoe the appearsnoe of that unexpected ranger of 
the heavens — ^the comet — the weather has been extraordinarily varied 
and changing. We had a reg^ular tornado, which did considerable 
damage, on Tuesday about noon ; and last night l^e wind blew a 
perfect hurricane, while the rain fell in torrents. While we write 
(11 o'clock, A. M.) it is still raining ; but the clouds appear as if they 
were brightening, and the sun striving to force itself into sight. — 
Montreal FUot 
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a SHOCK OF AN EARTHQUAKE IN CANADA 
At a quarter past nine o'clock yesterday eyening, a severe shock 
of an earthquake was felt in this city. It continued several seconds, 
and was accompanied by a low, rumbling report. Much consterna- 
tion was occasioned by it, since it caiued windows and doors to 
shake violently, and in some cases the walls and beams were seen to 
vibrat.', while the inmates were almost thrown from their feet. 
The motion, which was of a vibratory nature, seems to have been 
North and South. Dr. Smallwood sends us the f oUovring : ''A 
smart shock of an earthquake was felt at the Observatory, Isle 
Jesus, last night, (the 11th inst.) at 9 hour, 3 min., mean time ; the 
wave passing from the West towards the East ; the tremor lasted 
about twenty seconds. The Sound Wave was distinct from the 
Bast Wave. Barometer, 29.624 inch ; Thermometer, 57.5 ; Wind, 
£. by S., calm ; Sky covered with cumuli stratnis clouds ; consider- 
able magnetic ddsturbauce. '' The shock of the earthquake was also 
distinctly felt in Montreal and parts adjacent. Is this to be attri- 
buted to the Comet / At Chambly we learn that it lasted for eleven 
seconds. — Montreal Pilot 



VI. %\»%uif\Aal jWtrtrkeu. 



No. 15.— THE RIGHT HON. LORD CAMPBELL. 

John, Lord Campbell, Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench and 
Lord Chancellor of England, was the son of a Scotch clergyman of 
ancient lineage. He was bom in 1781, and educated, with a view 
to clerical pursuits, at the University of St. Andrews. Resolving, 
as time passed on, to seek fame and fortune at the T^n gl^i^b bar, 
Mr. Campbell, while pursuing his legal studies, exercised his literaiy 
skill as reporter and theatrical critic to the Morning Chronicle, 
Being called to the bar in 1806, by the Society of Lmcoln's Inn, 
his talents ere long won him a prominent place among advocates ; 
but his politics not being of a colour particularly grateful to Lord 
Eldon, he was not until 1827 invested with the silk gown of a 
King's Counsel, and admitted within the bar. Obtaining a seat in 
the House of Commons in 1830, he was, in 1832, app<nnted Soli- 
tor General, and in 1834 Attorney General in Lord Grey's ministry. 
In the latter year he had the distmction of being elected member of 
the city of Edinburgh, and continued to represent the Scottish me- 
tropolis imtil June, 1841, when he relinquished the functions of 
Attorney Greneral to accept the Chancellorship of Ireland and a 
place among the peers of England, — his wife, a daughter of Lord 
Abrnger, having previously been created a peeress in her own right, 
with the title of Baroness Stratheden. 

In the summer of 1841, however, the Melbourne Cabinet was 
under the necessity of resigning, and the exertions of Lord Camp- 
bell in his legal capacity were limited to his judicial functions as a 
member of tiie Privy Council and the House of Lords. Entertain- 
ing a becoming respect for Bacon's maxim in regard to every man 
being a debtor to his profession. Lord Campbell employed his learned 
leisure in writing '* The lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Sea[,'* a work which was hailed by all parties as an ac- 
cession to biographic literature, which he still further enriched by 
giving to the public his '' Chief Justices of England." 

The return of the Whig party to power in 1846, restored Lord 
Campbell to office as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and as 
a member of the Russell Cabinet he took a leading part in the busi- 
ness and debates of the Upper House. In 1850, upon the retire- 
ment of Lord Denman from the Bench, Lord Campbell was in- 
stalled as Chief Justice of England, and in that capacity added to 
the fame and popularity he had previously enjoyed. He was suc- 
ceeded in the Chief «J usticeship by Sir Alexander Cockbum ; and 
upon the accession of the Palmerston Ministry to power, in June, 
1859, was created Lord High Chancellor, with a siJary of $50,000 
per annum, which office he held at the time of his deatL 



No. le.—THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 
Abdul Medjid, Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, died on the 25th 
of June, in his 40th year, as he was bom on the 6th of May, 1822. 
Had he lived six days longer, he would have completed the 22nd 
year of his reign, his ascension to the throne dating from ibe first 
of July, 1839. When he became Sultan, his empire appeared to be 
on the verge of extinction, and nothing but the intervention of the 
Christian powers of Europe prevented tiie downfall of the Ottoman 
family, and elevation of Mahomet Ali to the throne. He was not a 
man of much intellect, but his intentions were good, and on more 
than one occasion he showed spirit, and liberal disposition. In 1849 
he was prepared to go to war with both Russia and Austria rather 
than surrender the Mtmgarian exiles ; and in 1853 his decision 
brought on the Russian war, which led to -^e most important 
chaises in the condition of Europe. His early death is to be 



ascribed in part to the original weakness of his constitution, but 
more to indulgence in physi<^ pleasures ; but something should be 
allowed to the peiplexities of his position, his empire continuing to 
exist only through the jealousy of the great Christian nations of 
Europe, the rulers of which cannot agree upon the terms of its 
partition. He is succeeded by his brother, Azis E£fendi, according 
to a fundamental law of the empire, though he left several children. 

VII. ^tiprn «» Iraifttal Munition. 

1. A TALK WITH TEACHERS. 

BT F. A. ALLEN, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

How shall I secure a regtUaa- and punctual attendance at the 
school ? This is a question often asked by teachers, and we have as 
often given an answer. The answer, while quite satisfactory to 
ourselves, may have been and doubtless often is quite otherwise 
with the asker. And this must necessarily be so, while we remain 
mere copyists. Every teacher has a gpe^al inaividualityy whidi 
les him from all others, and he can no more possess the 
individuality of another, and thereby carry out in detail another's 
plans, than he can look like another. It is true, he may do, so far 
as the act is concerned, just the how^ the when, and the where of 
another. And yet he may iaJL 

No^ why is this ? Simply because he lacks the spirit — ^the special 
individuality. A teacher seldom fails to accomplish that in which 
he enters with his whole spirit. The teacher must be zealous, and 
^^ his zeal must be according to knowledge." He who coldly or in- 
differently enters into the carrying out of certain plans or directions 
of another, cannot reasonably hope for success. What we need then, 
is to enter into the spirit as well as the letter. Tea, we may forget 
the letter if we but retain the spirit. Then we shall be able to put 
on our own individuality, and success may be ours. 

But to the question above proposed. We shaU endeavor to pre- 
sent an answer to this question, the spirit of which, if carried out, 
cannot fail of being satisfactory in its results. First, the teacher 
must study the habits and character of children. And he can do 

thisj to some ex te nt^ by studying himself. An d the farther back 

into his own chudhood he can get,~theT)ef5er'wiinie "be able to 
study this matter. *^ What were the promptings that led me to the 
performance of certain acts V *^ What were the inducements that 
drew me to the school-room or caused me to play truant 7" And as 
you recaU with pleasure a few bright days in your school scenes — 
days of all others you were the most anxious to be early there, and 
for which you would gladly have exchanged weeks of other days — 
the question should come to you with a double iorce— ** Why were 
those days so full of interest ? Why do I recall them so r^idily ? 
and how came those so indelibly impressed upon my mind V* These 
are the questions that should suggest themselves to you, the answers 
of which will give you a sure key by which you may solve your own 
difficulties. Another question still you should ask. ''What are 
the inducements that led me to the daily duties of the school- 
room f The anirwer to this may indicate in some slight manner the 
condition of your own mind. Do you love to teech ? Do you go 
to your labors with a heart full of cheer f Are you hopeful, and are 
you daily watching that most interesting sight — ^the opening and 
expanding of the youthful mind 7 Does the sight of your jpupils, as 
morning after morning they greet you, gladden your heart 7 Or, do 
you go to your labors as a slave, looking only to the end of the term 
and the wages you are to receive 7 lUmember this, the spirit you 
possess soon infuses itself throughout the school-room. And al- 
though you may so hide the thoughts, emotions and passions of 
your bosom that your words give no index to them, your face— 
'' the unguarded rendezvous of all the imponderable couriers of the 
heart," will give a sure indication of the inward workings of your 
mind. How essential, then, that thoughts and words agree. 

We have thus far spoken of the spirit of this work. A word as to 
the letter. Kindness is the key to the human heart. He who 
sympathises with you in your troubles and distress, is drawn closer 
to you by the cords of your heart, instinctively. Again, he who 
interestedly enters into your plans, making suggestions, giving a 
friendly word of advice, and above all, encouragement, most cer- 
tainly finds a lodgment in your heart. Then it becomes a part of 
your duty that you not only be kind, and sympathizing, but that 
you enter into the childish plans, yes, and we may say the childish 
sports and plays of pupils. Rest assured it will help you much. 
Have you ever assisted in the construction of a child's play-house in 
or aroimd the school-yard 7 Did you ever participate in their 

Sorts, suggesting new ones, and assisting to interest all in the play 7 
ere nave vou known the satisfaction arising from words and looks 
of thankfulness. The gratitude and kindly feelings entertained of 
you by your pupils, steal over you like grateful odors from the 
flower garden. Be mindful of the acts of your pupils. Watch th^ 
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aeciet workiiigs of their minds. You will soon diacover the how 
aiul the where to reach their trnderstanding and to influence them. 
Some boyg mnrt, and are designed to be leaden, and no other poai- 
tion will answer, without the violation of a natural law. Now, 
there is a way to lead that boy, aa though he led himsell and you 
too. The old adage is- -^^ "» ^ 

" Ken ahoald be tanght as if you teacht them not. 
And things unknown proposed, as things forgotr 

Here lies the true secret of teaching and governing. Make as 
little disfbky of your own abilities as possible. Show your pupils 
that you too are a learner. Make no display of your authority un- 
less absolutely needed. Let your pupils feel that they govern 
themselves, and in some degree control you. What is there that 
mor e quick ly awakens the " old Adam" in us, than a sight of whips 
aoid instruments of punishment. How do we feel towaed him who 
puts no confidence in us? Remember that it is a part of trtte edu- 
c^oaio b© able to govern onesall But wo must dose here £o9 
tkis month. Im our next talk we may say more on this point. — 
Penmiyhcmiek Teacher. 



2. THE DULL SCHOLAR. 

"Wines, ttie stronger they be, the more lees they have when 
they are new. Many boys are muddy-headed till they be clarified 
with age; and such afterwards prove the best Bristol diamonds 
are both bright and square and pointed by nature, and yet are soft 
and worthless ; whereas orient ones in India are rough and rugged 
naturally. Hard, rugged, and dull natures of youth acquit them- 
selves afterwards the jewels of the country, and therefore their 
dullness is at first to be borne with if they be diligent. That school- 
master deserves to be beaten himself who beats nature in a boy for 
a.fkult. And I question whether all the whipping in the world can 
make their parts who are naturally shiggi^ rise one minute before 
j^e hour nature hath appointed."— '" Tie good Schoolmaster," in 
Thomas FuHer's Holy SkUe. 



3. EDUCATION IS WEALTH, 
i-ne parent thasprooures Has ctiiid a good mind, wefl principled 
and tempered, makes a better purchase for him than to lay out the 
money to ealaige a fimn. Spare the child in toys, in silks and rib- 
bons, as much aa you please, but be not sparing in his education. 

4. REARING CHILDREN. 

Tha foUowing nilee for rearing children are deserving the attention 
of every man and woman : 

L— Children should not go to school untfl six years old. 
IL --Should not learn at home during that time more than the 
Alphabet, religious teachings excepted. 

m.— Should be fed witii phun, substantial food, at regidar inter- 
vals of not less than four hours. 

^^^IVj-^ould not be aUowed to eat anything within two hours of 

v.— Should have nothing for supper but a single cup of warm 

^i^lT Jf^^'^^.r^*^.''^ »ome kind, or cambric tei, or warm 
m^ and water, wife one shoe of cold bread and butter--nothing 

# Tl',^'''^*^ "^®®P ? f P»^*ej)eds, on hair matresses, without caps, 
feet first weU warmed by the fire or rubbed with the hands until 
perfectly dry,- extra covering on the lower Kmbs, but Uttle on the 

rT^i^^^^ be compelled to be out of doors for the greater part 
of daylight, from after breakfast until half an hour before sun-dcSm. 
unless m dftmp, raw weather, when they should not be allowed to Z 
outside the door. ** 

Vin.— Never limit a healthy child as to sleeping or eating, except 
at«2>Per; but compel regularity aa to both ; itis of gr^ im^. 

IX. —Never con^l a child to sit still, nor interfere with its en- 

whS-;;3n^fiS^no m^'^' '^ ^^' ^^^' ^ 

ML— By ajimeans acrange it so that the last words between you 

andvow children at bed-tune, espedaUy the younger ones, shall be 

words of unmixed lovmgnesa and aflGeotioBL ^ ^ ^ "* 



5. SUMMER SICKNESS OF CHILDREN. 

BY THB BBV. WM. COBinSLL, M. I). 

This is the season of the year when more children sickea and die 
ihasi at any other. In some of our large cities, such as New Tozk, 
Philadelphia and Boston, upon consulting the weekly Mortuary 
Report of deaths, we find tlmt more than oner-half are of children 
under five or six years of age. Now, from an ex]^erienoe of nearly 
twenty years' general practice, in one of these cities, the writer ia 
prepared to say that this large proportion of children to the whole 
number of deaths ought not to be ; and if they were properly cared 
for, it would not be. To preserve the heal^ of childien, at thia 
critical season, the following items should be observed : 

A child should not be weaned during the hot months, unless ab- 
solutely necessary for the health and Hfe of the mothqr ; nor al|ould 
it be wursed too often. Once in four hours is as often as a child 
over four months old ought to be nursed ; and then care should be 
tsJten that its stomach be not overloaded. Whatever tender pareuta 
sad yoimg mothers may think to the contrary, I know from loiif^ 
experience that this is often a serious injury to the health and life 
of children. Another very common cause of the sickness of children 
at this season is, the large amount of crude and green fruit which 
ihey eat. No chjM should be allowed^ during the so called " sickly 
months" of summer, to eat any fruit except at its regular meals ; 
and then under the special watch of its mother or nurse. Tet 
there is nothing more common than to see children eating all kinds 
of fruit, ripe and unripe, sound or de<»tyed, from morning to ni^^ 
together with cakes of various kinds, pastry, oonfectionaiy, Sto., te; 
When we consider how often this is done ; and in what enormoua 

auantities, we are surprised that so few, rather than so many of 
lem are sick and dief In nearly all the cases in which the i^ysi- 
cian is called to children, especially in the warm, or what is demo- 
minated th^ '* sickly season," he finds that eating some indigestible 
substance has caused the sickness. 

Another reason why children are sick at this season is, they are 
allowed to lie on the ground, and sit on it, when it is wet or damp. 
There are always ^lalations from the earth- which are pemicioaa to 
health-; children should be guarded against ^em. 

Another cause of this summeiHaickness is, goin? with the anna, 
neck and legs naked, in damp and wet weather. If it is very warm 
and dry it is safe for a child to go thus clothed, or thm without 
being clothed. But when a sudden change takes place in the at- 
mosphere, and the perspiration becomes checked, the longs and 
bowels soon suffer. Hence, so many lung-fevei's, diarrhoeas, and 
dysenteries among children at this season. 

Another catise is often found, in allowing children to be exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, with little or nothing upon their 
heads. 1 can call to mind many, during my profenional ufe, who, 
I doubt not, have come to tiheir death from this cause. Thougk 
upon the blessed light and heat of the sun we are dependent for life 
and health, and thcnr countiess blessings ; yet through our own care- 
leamess, this luminary of day and of -ritality, is often the haibingw 
of death to children, and sometimes to men. 

Anotiier cause of sickness and death among children is found in 
allowing them to drink large quantities of eold or iced water, in 
VOTT hot weather. Often is the physician odled to see children 
suffering with convulsions, dys^tery, and other bowel ooinpkintB, 
which have originated from this souroe. Every year hundreds of 
men ^^ from the same cause. But though children often die from 
this cause, their deaths are not usually so sudden as those of mmi. 
Children are more ftequently thrown thereliy intj some disease 
which proves fatal. They should never be aUowed to drink water 
when thcrjr are very much heated, and never should they drink ioed 
water in hot weather. 

I say nothing about their studying in hot weather, because but 
very few do it. Summer, and eepedally the hottest part of it, has 
by general consent been devoted to vacations. This is a wise pro- 
vision. But, if the children are to be taken to fashionable Water' 
ing placee, and there crammed with all manner of tempting viands 
to which their young palates ought to be strangers, they had far 
better be kept at home, and at sdiool during the hottest summer. 



(k GIVE THE CHILDREN FRESH AIR. 
A very great number of pasents make the great mistake of 
keeping thmr dhildrsn in doors during cold weather. Such a practice 
is pernicious in many respects. It enfeebles the bodies of children, 
and renders them peculiarly liable to be attacked by colds and 
coughs. A child should have its feet well shod with socks and boots, 
its body well wrapped in wann clothing, its head and ears securely 
protected from the cold, and then be Isi loose to play in the keen, 
bracing winter air. By this means its body will become robust^ and 
itsq>irits be kept bright and cheerful ; whereas, if a child be shut 
up ia the house, it w^ become fretful and feverish, and perhafis 
wmd up with a severe attack of illnaa. 
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1. FU>WSitS AND THEIR TBAOHIKGS. 

AH the prophets were deyout fitudents of God*B works, and warm 
adiiHi'ora of the beauties scattered through them : as a proof of 
which, they have hung unfading garlands, which they gathered in 
their ^ndy walks, in various parts of that Temple of tmtii, which 
thoy helped, as God's instruments, to rear and beautify. And He 
to whom they all bear witness, and point out as the "Plant of 
Renown," "the Righteous Branch," "the Rose of Sharon;" He 
who gave these flowers their lovely tints, and moulded their fault- 
less forms ; He talked to man of the flowers, teaching him to "con- 
sider the lilies," and to learn from them to trust that Providence 
which overlooks nothing, to which nothing is impossible, and which 
is i>ledged to fulfil all the purposes and promisee of Qod's excellent 
loving-kindness. Flowers also are emblems of those graces of the 
Spirit which believers in Jesus derive from HiTn Kie sunflower 
sets forth faith, and bids us to be ever looking unto Jesus. The 
violet is the well-known teaoher of humility; it hides from view, 
yet sheds a sweet fragrance around. The snow-drop, battling with 
the wintry cold, is the symbol of hope. The honeysuckle, clinging 
to its strong prop, and filling the air with its odorous perfume, sets 
forth love ; while the lily, in the softest tones, repeats the words of 
Him whom it represents, aad says, "Trust implicily your Hearvenly 
Father's care."— iSAefefcc* and Ztwo^M from DaUy Life, by FeUx 
Friendly. 



2. THE MARTELS OF A SEED. 

Have you ever considered how wonderful a thing the seed of a 
plant IS? It is the (mystery of mysteries). God said, let there be 
"plants yielding seed;" and it is further added, each one "after 
his kind.'' 

The great naituialist, Cuvier, thoi^t that the germs of all past, 
present and future generations of seeds were contained one within 
tiie other, as if packed in a succession of boxes. Other learned men 
have exphuned this mystery in a different way. 3ut what signify 
all their explanations ? Let them explain it as they will, the wSider 
remains the same, and we must still look upon the reproduction of 
the seed as a oontinual mystery. 

Is there upon earth a machine, is there a palace, is there even a 
dty, which contains so muck that is wonderful as is enfflosed in a 
single little seed— one prain of com, one little brown apple seed, one 
small seed of a tree, picked up, perhaps, by a sparrow for her little 
ones, the smallest seed of a poppy or a blue-beU, or even one of the 
seeds that are so small that they float about in the air invisible to 
our eyes I Ah 1 there is a world of marvels and brilliant beauties 
hiddfib in each of the tiny seeds. Consider their inrnto^^ mwiber, 
the perfect separation of the different kinds, their poifer of life and 
resurrection, and their wonderful fruitfulness ! 

Consider first their number. About a hundred and fifty years 
ago, the celebrated linnueus, who has been called "the father of 
botany," reckoned about 8,000 different kinds of phints ; and he 
then thouj^t that the whole number existing could not much exceed 
10,UOO. But a hundred years after him, M. de CondoUe, of Geneva, 
descnbed 40,000 kinds of plants ; and at a kter period he counted 
60^000, then 90,000, and he supposed it possible that the number 
mu^t even amount to 100,000. 

M^Tfh ^* ^ ^^ y<^ have these 100,000 kinds of plants ever 
failed to bear the right seed? Have they ever deoeivecT us ? Has 
a seed of wheat ever yielded barley, or a seed of poppy grown up 
into a sunflower? Has a sycamore tree ever sprung from an acorn, 
orabeachtreefroBkaQhesnnt? A Httle bird may carry away the 
■mall seed of a ^eaoKm in its beak to feed its netthngs, and on the 
way may drop it on the ground. The tiny seed may spring up and 
grow where it fell, unnoticed, and sixty years after it n»y become 
a magnificent tree, under which the flocks of the valleys and their 
shepherds may rest in the shade. 

Consider next the wonderful power of life and resurrection 
bestowed on the seeds of plants, so that they may be preserved from 
year to year, and even from century to century . 

jut a child put a few seed* in a drawer and shut them up, and 
■«^, yews afterwards, when his hair is white and his step tottering, 
1^ him take one of these seeds and sow it on the ground and soon 
aftop he wiU see it spring up into new life, and b^qome a young, 
fresh, and beautiful plant --ff— ^ j -^j 

Ifc. Jouannet relates that in the year 1886, several old Celtic 
tonUwwe discovered near Bergorac. Underthe head of each of 
tlM dead bodies there was found a small, square stone or brick, with 
aholem it, containing a few seeds; which had been pkced there 
J®"*^,*^^*^ by the heathen friendi who had buried them, per- 
haps, 1,600 or 1,700 yeawbefOTS. These seeds were oaiefol^ SOim 



by those who tqnfA thepa, and what do you think was seen to spring 
up from this dust of the dead ! — ^beautiful sun flowers, blue com 
flowers, and dover, bearing blossoms as bright and sweet as those 
which are woven into wreaths by the meny children now playing in 
our fields. 

Some years ago a vase, hermetically sealed, was found in a mum- 
my pit in Egypt, by the English traveller, Wilkinson, who sent it 
to the British Museum. 'Hie librarian tiiere having unfortunately 
broken it, discovered in it a few grains of wheat and one or two 
peas, old, wrinkled, and as hard as stone. The peas were planted 
carefully under grass on the 4th of June, 1844, and at the end of 
thirty da3rB these old seeds were seen to spring up into new life. 
They had been buried probably about 3,000 years ago, perhaps in 
the time of Moses, and had slept all tiiat long time, apparently 
dead, yet still living in the dust of the tomb. 



3. HOW THE JAPANESE RESTORE FADED FLOWERS. 

After a bouquet is drooping beyond all remedies of fresh water, 
the Japanese can bring it Iwck to all its first glory by a simple ana 
seemingly most destrUctivB operation. A writer at Nagassaki says : 
I had received some days ago a delightful bunch of flowers 
from a Japanese acquaintance. They continued to Uve in their 
beauty for nearly two weeks, when at last they faded. Just 
as I was about to have them thrown away, the same gentleman 
(Japanese gentleman) came to see me. I showed him the faded 
flowers, and told him that, tiioueh lasting a long time, they had 
become useless. *^0h. no," said he, ''only put the ends of the 
stems into the flre, and they will be as eood as oefore." I was in- 
credulous ; so he took them himself, and held the stems* ends in the 
fibre until they were completely chanted. This was in the morning. 
At evening they were again looking fresh and vigorous, and have 
continued so for another week. What may be the true agent in this 
reviving process, I am unable to determine fully ; whether it be heat 
driving once more the last juices into the very leaflet and veins, or 
whether it be the bountiful supply of carbon furnished by the char- 




that, ^^ 

fbUowed tiy vlaltdo 



4. LICHENS. 

As th^ earth's first mercy, so they are its last gift to it. When 
all other service is vain, from plant and tree, the soft mosses and 
grey lichen take up their watch by the headstone. The woods, the 
^e blossoms, the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts for a 
time, buit these do service forever. Trees for the builders' yard, 
flowers for the bride's chamber, com for the granary, moss for the 
grave. Yet, as in one sense the humblest, in another they are the 
most honored of the earth-children. Unfading, as motionless, the 
wOTm frets them not, and the autumn wastes not. Strong in lowli- 
ness, they neither blanch in heat nor pine in frost. To them, slow- 
fingered, constant-hearted, is entrusted the weaving of the dark 
eternal tapestries of the hills ;. to them, slow pencilled, iris-dyed, the 
tender framing of their endless imagery. Sharing the stillness of 
the unimpassioned rock, they share also its endurance ; and while 
the winds of departing spring scatter the white hawthorn blossom 
like drifted snow, and summer dims on the parched meadow the 
drooping of its cowdip gold— far above, among the mountains, the 
wlver Hchen-spots rest, starlike on the stone ; and the gathering 
orange stain upon the edge of yonder western peak reflects the sun- 
aBteof a thff>uy>^^ years.— -Kt«fcin'» " Modem Painiers/' 

5. THE TOMATO AS FOOD. 

Dr. Bennett, a professor of some celebrity, considen the tomato 
an invaluable article of diet, and ascribes to it important medical 
properties: — 1st, That the tomato is one of the most powerful 
apeSnts of the liver and other organs ; where calomel is indicated, 
it IS probably one of tiie most effective and the least harmful rem^ 
edial agents known to the profession. 2d. That a chemical extract 
will be obtained from it that will supersede the use of calomel in the 
cure of disease. 3d. That he has successfully treated diarrhoea with 
this article alone. 4j^ That when used as an article of diet it is al- 
most sovereign for dyspepsia and indigestion. 5th. That it should 
be constantly used for da% food ; either cooked, raw, or in the form 
of catsup, it is the B(¥>et healthy article now in use. 

^t » •^p 

IGNORANCE. 

It is hnpoadble to make people understand their ignorance ; for 
it requires knowledge to pwoeive it, and therefore he thftt can per^ 
9eiye it hath it noL-^Biihap Taylor, 
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1. CHINESE ANIMALS. 

Chinese hones are not very nnmerous, and are of poor and 
itnnted breed, being very ill fed and kepi The Chinese are indebted 
to the Tartan for their supply of these horses when mnted for war- 
like purposes. 

Asses and mules are common. The latter are generally of a good 
size, and said to bear a higher prioe than horses, as capable of more 
labor with less food. 

Of pachydermatous animaR the domestic pig of China is well 
known in England, and has been freely introduced into our farm 
yards. 

The lai^ and more ferocious of carnivorous quadrupeds are not 
common in a country so well peopled and cultivated. 

Bean are said to be found m the wooded parts west of Peking. 

There is a fierce description of wild cat, which is caught and uit- 
tened in cages, for the table. 

The sheep are the large-tailed kind ; and. as the people never use 
milk, cows are rare and of a peculiar small land. 

Goats are everywhere. 

The buffido used in ploughing is also very small, with a skin of 
slate colour, and very tninly covered with hair. 

Dromedaries are used as beasts of burden. 

Of rodent animals the common rat attains to an unusual size, and 
is eaten by the lowest order of the natives. 

Hares and rabbits are scarce. 

The ornithology of China is distinguished by some splendid 
varieties of gallinaceous birds, as the gold and silver pheasants. 
Partridges do not appear to be plentiful 

Domestic fowls abound ; the sparrow, thrushes, larks, tits, finches, 
swallows, ^., are common. It is weU stocked with wild fowl of all 
kinds. From the nature of this part of the country there are 
immense flocks of wild geese, ducks, <kc., constantiy on the wing. 
Quails are numerous, and are trained to fight. Ring-doves are 
common ; and there is a peciiliar crow of the country, marked with 
white about the neck. Both large and small birds of prey are to be 
seen eversrwhere. 

in ooixBequenoe ot tne large population and traffic, venomous 
serpents, I believe are scarcely met with. The lizard tribesabound, 
also scorpions, centipedes, and monstrous spiders, which are said to 
kill small birds. The common fly is an awful pest. They beggar 
description ; they darken a rootn or tent, and when you are eating 
they cQspute every morsel with you, and fly into your mouth, getting 
down your throat if they can. The eyes, ean, and nose are contin- 
ually attacked by them. 

As to mosquitoes. I had enough of these gentry at Hong Kong ; 
if they dwelt here a long while the country would be al^lut^y 
unbearable. Butterflies are of a gigantic size and very brilliant 
colours. Almost every fish common to Engluid is to be found here. 
But the golden carp and sturgeon are of the most distinguished 
kinds. &e best edible sea fish is rock cod. Soles are veiymie and 
plentiful. At the head of the Chinese botany may be placed the 
teaplant It is entensively cultivated a few miles to the west of 
Peking, but the great tea districts lie further south. — Letter from a 
Medical Officer, 
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TORONTO: JULY, 1861. 

PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE 

CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 
The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommen- 
dation of the masters of the Normal School, and under the 
authority of the following section of the Upper Canada Con- 
solidated Common School Act, 22 Victoria, chap. 64, has 
granted to the under mentioned Students of the Normal School, 
Provincial Certificates of Qualification as Common School 
Teachers in any part of Upper Canada : 



" lot. The Ghief Saperintendent of Education, on the reconmicndation 
of the teachers in the Nonnal School, may give to any Teacher of Oom- 
mon Schools a Certificate of Qualification, which shall be valid in any 
part of Upper Canada until revoked ; bat no such certificate shall be 
given to any person who has not been a student in the Nonnal SchooL" 

The certificates are divided into classes, in harmony with the 
general programme, according to which all teachers in Upper 
Canada are required to be examined and classified, and are valid 
until revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in 
the certificate. 

Each certificate b numbered and recorded in the Hefpster of 
the Department, in the follovring order : 

Twenty-fifth Sesstoc^Dated 16th June, 1861. 



Firit 0Uu9.^Gndt A. . 
Nods. 

Firtt C/<Mf.»Orade B. 
IMS Kidd, William (910, 1168.)* 

1246 Mutton, Ebeneser (1076). 

lirit doM.— Grade 0. 

1247 Barefoot, Isaae (1081.) 

1248 Ede, Joseph (120.) 

1249 Groat, StillmaD Preston. 

1250 McDiaimid, Donald (899.) 

1251 McShea, Royal. 

1252 Rowland, Fleming. 

1258 Toung, Egerton RjerBon(1180.) 

Seetmd Olau, — Grade A. 

1254 Atkinsoo, Edward Lewis (920, 

1154.) 

1255 Brown, Alick Howard. 

1256 Donteith, David. 

1257 Fotter Ralph (1186.) 

1258 Henderaoo, Gregg (709.) 

1259 MeCallj, Robert. 

1260 McMillan, Malcolm Cameron 

(1095.) 

1261 Meredith, William (1004.) 

1262 Smith, Joseph Henry. 

1268 Woodward.GeorgeWashington. 

Second C^Mt.— Grade B. 
1264 Ohisbolm, Jamea. 



1265 Easton, Robert 

1266 BUiott, John Charles. 

1267 Gott, Beigamin. 

1268 Hammond, Joseph. 

1269 Harper, William. 

1270 Henderson, David 

1271 Hyde, Levi Thaddeos. 

1272 Johnson, Arthur. 
1278 Lloyd. David. 

1274 McDonald, Robert 

1275 McLennan, Andrew. 

1276 Murdoch, Andrew. 

1277 Neilson, William. 

1278 Owen, John. 

1279 Owen, William JerroYd 

1280 Perry, Robert Selby. 

1281 Rant-y, William. 

1282 Suddaby, Jeramisb. 
1288 Vardon, Anthony Dimoc 

1284 Winans, Willism Henry Carson. 

Second CIom.— Grade C. 
(Expire one year from date.) 

1285 Devlin, John. 

1 286 Howland, Francis Lambi 

1287 Jaekion, Heniy Harry. 

1288 Murray, David Lovell. 

1289 Reid, George. 

1290 Rundle, Richard Folly. 

1291 Taylor, Henry Goodwin. 

1292 Windsor, Franois (726.) 



Fkmalks. 



I>%rei CZoM.— Grade A. 
1298 Kerr, Marion (1214.) 

1294 St Remy, Harriett Anne An- 

gelique Le Lievre de (1207.) 

I%r$t (%iML— Grade B. 

1295 Smith, Raehel Ana (948.) 

Firtt O^otf.— Grade C. 

1296 Bishop, Maria Agnes (1228.) 

1297 Ford, Julia Cadman (1145.) 

1298 Tumbnll, Jessie. 



Second OKsst.— Grade A. 
1299 Beckett, Emma (1282.) 

1800 Boattie, Grace Sbepherd( 1281.) 1818 

1801 BetheU, Dorinda(1141, 1219.) 1819 

1802 Hanlon, Ellen Victoria ( 1225 ) 1820 
1808 Laird, Jane. l.Si'l 
1804 Turner, Eliaabeth Ann (1229.) 1822 



1805 Wickson, Emma (1244.) 



Second CUue^^Qnde B. 

1806 Christie, Augusta. 

1807 Christoe, Caroline. 

1808 Oumming, Margaret 

1809 Duck, Mary Jane 

1810 Graham, Adelaide. 

1811 Grainger, Mary Jane (1052.) 

1812 Guthrie, Grace. 
1818 HiJls, Isabel (1287.) 

1814 McDougall, Catberina 

1815 McKellar, Catherine. 

1816 MarshaU, Agnes. 

1817 Muir, Agnes Elisa. 
Muir, Orpha. 

Moffiitt, Susan Wsit (1289.) 
O'Flaberty, Auiui Maria. 
Starrntt, Hannah. 
Viuiog, EuMfbia Bod well. 



* The figures in brackets indicate the number of a previous certificate obtainea 
b the student named. 
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1882 Parrott, Amanda. 
1838 Unsworth, Hannah Haselden. 
1824 Beam, Rebekah Ann (962.) 
1826 Burk, Ada. 

1826 Orawford, Agnes. 

1827 Cruiekshank, Margaret Fawns. 



8ec<md C74i«f.— Grade C. 
(Expire one yeas from date.) 
1828 Armitage, Margaret. 

1828 Laidlaw, Janet 

1829 LantoD, Kate Simpson. 

1880 Lore, Mary Anne. 

1881 McDongal), Elizabeth. 

EXPIKED CjB&TmOATSS. 

The eertideates of the Second dasM, Grade O, granted subseqaentlj to 
the NfaMteenih Session, have been limited to one year from their respeetire 
dates. In the Journal of Sdueation for Jnly, I860, and for Febmary, 
1861, lists of the certificates which had ejq>ired up to those dates were pub- 
lished, and the following list shows those which expired on 16th June, 1861 : 



1108 Obtained Znd CUtee B. 1186. 
1104 Obtained '2nd date B. 1190. 
1106 McRae, Alexander. 
1106 Obtained 2iuf Olaee B. 1196. 
HOT Obtained %nd C^ase E 1196. 



1108 Treadgold, George. 

1109 Walker, Thaddeas. 

1110 Whiteside, Jacob Lemon. 
1164 Obtained ^nd Olaee A. 1264. 



1141 



Obtained %nd CZcMt A. 
and 1801. 
1142 Oorrigan, Angoata, 
1148 Craigmae, Elisabeth "Wilson. 
1144 Obtained ^nd Olaee A. 1220. 
1146 Obtained let Olaee 0. 1297. 
1146 Foster, Mary Lonisa. 



FxMALn. 
1219 1147 



, 1221. 



Obtained 2nd Claee A. 

1148 Hill, Charlotte Mary. 

1149 Lloyd, Eliza Jane. 

1160 McLennan, Mai^garet 

1161 Obtained ^nd Claee A 

1162 Obtained %nd Olaee 0, 
1168 Stewart, Annie. 

Certified, 

Alexandsb Maklikg, 
Eduoatiok Offioi, July, 186L Begistrar. 



1222. 
1241. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The next Session of the Normal Scbool will commeDce on 
Thursday, the 8th of August. 



OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

To {he Editor of the Cobourg Star. 

Sib, — ^Ab the public mind has of late been aroused to the interest 
of education, b^ the great discussion of the merits and demerits of 
colleges and umyersitieB, it may not be out of place to throw out a 
hint respecting our more humble institutions of learning — ^that of 
the conmion schools — ^institutions that are great because of their 
commonness ; and while we acknowledge the great benefit conferred 
on the country by those higher institutions of learning, we should 
not lose sight of the fact, that the masses of the people, constituting 
the bone and sinew of our country^ are educated in our common 
schools. Edward Eyerett, in speakmg of these institutions^ says, 
** They are the comer-stone of that municipal oiganisation wliich is 
the characteristio feature of our social system ; they are the fountain 
of that wide spread intelligence which, like a moral life, pervades 
the country. '' If it be true, then, that our common schools are so 
important to the welfare of society, if so large a portion of the com- 
munity depend upon them for their education, we should see that 
they are of sudi a nature as would not prevent those attending from 
being well educated ; and this implies not merely the cramming of the 
inteUect with so many pages of book knowledge, but the educating 
of them intellectually, morally, and physically. The intellectual and 
moral trainingwill, m a great measure, depend on the character of 
the teacher. His word is considered law, and his actions protection, 
by his scholars. He stands as a model for them to follow, and the 
impressions daily made on the minds of our youth, while at school, 
should arouse the teacher to a deep sense of his duty and position. 
But with regard to the physical culture, there may be causes retardt- 
ing its progreBs over which the teacher has no control ; he is engaged 
by the community, and placed in such a school-room as the Trustees 
see fit. It may be so situated as not to admit one particle of fresh 
air, which is the essential element for health ; and the groimds 
connected with it intended for play-grounds may be so scanty as 
will not allow the children room even iD turn around in. 

It is to this point, and particularly to the schools of our town, 
that I would wish to direct the public attention ; for with all our 
boasted greatness, we are at least a quarter of a century behind the 
times in not having good school-houses. I imagine a teacher train- 
ing his scholars to admire the beautiful in a room repulsive to 
human nature, whose walls, instead of being decorated with that 



which would please the eye and make teacher and scholar cheerful 
and happy, are so dilapidiated as to exhibit nothing but rotten laths 
and falling plastering ; every window of which gives a hearty 
response to every step on the floor, and the door refuses to be shut 
because of the incapacity of the frames to hold a latch. If we take 
in connection with the above the some teacher laying down certain 
laws for the promotion of health, in a location where the atmosphere 
is so contaminated as to render disease liable to enter at any time, 
where on the one side he is regaled with the pleasant odors that a 
slaughter-house is capable giving, and on the other his olfactory 
nerves are exercised with the insufierable perfumery arising from 
the common sink of the neighbourhood, and you have as melancholy 
a picture as need be given, and one none the less melancholy bemuse 
of its being real. 

We have school-houses in this town where from fifty to sixty 
children are daily sent to be educated, of which the above is only a 
true picture. Surely it is time to make a reform, by having better 
pKshool-houses in more healthy locations than we have at present. 
As to the kind which is most suitable, the writer has his own views, 
which will be made known in some future article, if not treatea 
upon by some one more capable of doing it justice than he is. His 
object at present is to create an interest in our common -schools, and 
to call forth a few remarks from parties interested in them. 

Tours truly, 

Anti-Old School Houses. 
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1. TRUE FREEDOM— HOW TO GAIN IT. 

BY CHABLES MAOEjiT. 

We want no flag, no flaunting flag. 

For liberty to fight ; 
We want no blase or murderous guns. 

To struggle for the fight. 
Our spears and swords are printed words ; 

The mind our battle plain ; 
We've won such victories before, 

And BU we bIxhII agato. 

We love no triumphs sprung of force — 

They stain her brightest cause ; 
Tb not in blood that Liberty 

Inscribes her civil laws. 
She writes them on the people's hearts, 

In language clear and plain ; 
True thoughts have moved the world before^ 

And so they shall again. 

We yield to none in earnest love 

Of Freedom's cause sublime ; 
We join the ciy, <* Fraternity !" 

We keep the march of Time. 
And yet we ^;rasp no pike or spear. 

Our victories to obtain. 
We've won without their aid before, 

And so we shall again* 

We want no aid ef barricade 

To show a front of wrong ; 
We have a citadel of truth. 

More durable and strong. 
Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching faith, 

Have never striven in vain ; 
They've won our battle many a time. 

And so they shall again. 

Peace, progress, knowledge, brotherhood— 

The ignorant may sneer, 
The bad deny ; but we rely 

To see their triumph near. 
Ko widow's groan shall load our cause, 

No blood of brethren slain ; 
We've won without such aid before, 

And so WQ shall again. 



2. "I THOUGHT IT WAS MY MOTHER'S VOICE." 

A friend told me not long ago a beautiful story about kind words. 

A good lady, living in one of our large cities, was passing a drinking 

saloon just as the brutal keeper was thrusting a young man out into 

the street He was very young and very pale, but his haggard face 
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and wild eyes told that lie waa toi^ far gone in the road to raiD, aa 
with horrid oaths he brandished his clenched fista^ swearing that ha 
would be revenged upon the man who had so ill-used him. This 
poor young man was so excited and blinded with passion, that he 
did not see the lady, who stood yeiy near to him, until she laid her 
hand upon his arm, and spoke in her gentle, loving voice, asking 
him what waa the matter. 

At the first kind word the young man atarted as though a heavy 
blow had atruck him, and turned quicUy round, paler than before, 
and trembling from head to foot. He aurveyed the lady for a 
moment, and then, with a aieh of relief, he said — 

'' I thought it was my mother's voice, it sounded so strangely like 
it ! But her voice has been hushed in death for many yean." 

'' Ton had a mother, then," said the lady, '* and she loved you P' 

With that audden revulsion of feeling which often comes to 
people of fine nervous temperaments, the yoxma man burst into 
teara, sobbing out, '' Oh yea, I had an angel mo^er, 4knd aha loved 
her boy ! But aince ahe died all the world haa been against me, 
and I am loat ! lost to good aociety, .lost to honour, loat to deoen<^, 
and lost for ever ! " 

'^ No, not loat for ever ; for God ia merciful, and his pitying love 
can reach the chief of sinners," said the lady, in her low, sweet 
voice ; and the timely words swept the hidden chords of feeling 
which had been imtouched in the young man s heart so long, thrilling 
it with magic power, and wakening a host of tender emotiona, which 
had been biuried very deep beneath the rubbish of ain and crime. 

More gentle worda the lady apoke, and when ahe paaaed on her 
way the young man followed her, He marked the houae where ahe 
entered, and wrote the name which was on the silver door-plate in 
his little memorandum-book. Then he walked slowly awrfy, with a 
deep, eamecrt look on his white face, and deeper, more earnest 
feelings in his aching heart. 

Years glided by, and the gentle lady had quite forgotten the 
incident we have rdated, when one dry a stranger sent up his card, 
and desired to speak with her. 

Wondering much who it could be, she went down to the parlour, 
where she found a noble-looking, wellrdaressed man, who rose defer- 
entially to meet her. Holding ont his hand, he siud — 

^' Pardon me, madam, for this intrusion ; bait I have come many 
miles to thank you for the ffreat service yon rendered me a few 

yoaxa ago," ooid Ko, in a irox&bliai^ -rwivN^ 

The lady was puzzled, and asked for an explanation, as she did 
not remember ever having s^en the. gepitkinan before. 

'< I have changed so mmba," aaiduie hmko, '^thai you have quite 
forgotten me ; but though JE QnJgr.sawyoiv fao» onoe, I am sure I 
should have recognized it anywhttsa. Atsd your voice too, it is so 
like my mother's ! " 

Those last words made tha kdy aemembei ti^ poor young man 
she had kindly spokwi to in £1011* of the dxinkinMak>on so long 
before, and she mingled her taaxs with those wMeh were falling 
alowly over .the man'a cheeka. 

After the firat guah of emoftion, had aubaided, the gentleman aat 
down and told the lady how tluse itm gentie worda had aaved him, 
and been instrumental in m^Jriag \am, miAt he then wa& 

" The eameat expreaaioft odMNo, not loat ^ ever,' followed me 
wherever I went " aaid he, ^' asd it alw»yB seemed that it waa the 
voice of my mother apeaking to ■» from the tomb. I repented of 
my many tranagreasionS) and resolved to live aa Jeaua and my 
mother would be pleaaed to have. ma. ; and by the mercy and grace 
of God I have been enabled to reaiat temptation and keen mv ffood 
reaolutiona." t^ Jr & 

"Thank GodI" exclaimed tha Wy; *<X never dreamed there 
was auch power in a few kind words before, aM awrely ever after 
thia I ahall take more paina to apeak them, to all the aad and auffer- 
ing ones I meet in the walka of ij^e."-*JVonir " Swwy Faces.'' 

3. RESULT OF A 5IND ACTION. 
In September, 1805, a poor young mechanic, just arrived from 
Eoffland, waa wandering about ^tw York in deep dc^jeotion ; he waa 
without money, without frienda, and without work ; and far from 
hia native home, he knew not wlujch way to tim, but paaaing along 
Naaaau Street, an open door encomiaged Um to enter. iSe pro- 
prietor waa a little man indeed, perhapa fi^e fe^^t high, but he had a 
pleaaant countenance and a large heart ; fer Hpooi being aaked by 
the homeleaa and pitileas stran^^ if he could, direet him to aome 
reapectable peraon who could board him uniiil lu» couJld find employ- 
ment, and thua obtain means of payment, the storekeeper, pleased 
with the expression and demeanor of the eighteen year old boy, had 
it in his heart to offer the desired favor himaell, but he had a wife 
whom he knew to be a woman of rare worth, for she was prudent, 
self-denying, and humane. Hm> might have known what would be 
her answer, for he had only to make the proposition in a way to 
indicate his own views, and it would have met wi^an instantaneous 



and cheerful aoquiaM^enoey unk«i from aomfi almost iairapenble 
reason. The young stranger was admitted into the &mily. But 
the yellow fever was raging in the city. In less than a week the 
poor lad was stricken with it, and recovered, although he was at the 
point of death for several days. During his illness he was cared for 
by his kind host and hostess, with an assiduity and watchfnlneM 
which only they know who act from sterling priiyriplo and high 
humanity. Just a quarter of a century lat^, this same man waa 
applied to by Major Noah of pleasant memoriea. who waa then 
aurveyor of the port of New Y ork, to put together a machine in 
the custom houae and take models of its various parts. l%is waa 
done and the mA/^Jiiwft conveyed tiie idea of a simikur article^ which 
should exoel anything of the kind for efifidency in the Old World oir 
the New, and he succeeded. He died in 1833. His son succeeded 
him in business, and inheriting the inventive genius of hia father, 
combined with rare business tact, and indomitable energy, he made 
the whole world his debtor. There is not one of all its inillions of 
families which does not every day derive great benefit therefiroqau 
It carries light to every household; hour by hour is lifting the 
degraded and fallen, and is aiding wrong doing and injustice. But 
that machine, what is it ? Fiffy years ago, one might have been 
purchased entire for a hundred or two dollf^ ; a common dry good 
box might have easily contained all its pajcia ; but now in its per- 
fected atate, it occupies a space fifteen feet high, and forty feet long ; 
it is made of fourteen thousand seven hundred and thirty parted 
weighs fifty thousand poimds and costs thirty thousand doHara. 
One of its belongings not named above is thirty thousand and aixty 
yarda of tape. The pennileea Bngliah lad was Robert Hoe. The 
good Samaritans of Naaaau Street were Grant Thorbum and hia 
wife, the latter an angdl now ; the former ^'atill Uving" in an 
honored old age, by aeven years over four-score. The machine is 
Hoe's ten-cylinder printin^-preaa, aa now in operation in the office of 
the New York Wondj and la liie largeat ever made. — Haffs JoumdL 



4. THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTXFUIi. 
We have ofttimea met with a good thing in the Bdinbwgh 
Review ; and among many of ita highUterary artidea are to be found 
valuable auggeationa to the mind of the contemplative Ohristaan. 
The following romavka are valuable, not only on aooovnt of their 
literary and historical excellence, but on account of the grave moral 
they convey. The writer in the BevUw aaya : — '^ The toinb of Moaee 
is unknown, but the traveller alakes hiA thirst at the well of Jacob. 
The gorgeous palace of the wisest and wealthiest of iponarchs, with 
the cedar, and gold, and ivory ; and even ^e great temple of 
Jerusalem, hallowed by the viaibk glory of tiie Dezty himaelf, are 
gone ; but Solomon's reaervoixa are aa perfect aa ever. Of the 
anoieni architecture of the Holy Oii^ not cme stone is left upon 
another ; bulb the pool of Bethseda commanda the pril^prim'a lever- 
enoe at the present da^. The columns of Fezse|wlis are mottldeBiBg 
into dust ; but its oismns and aquednots reaaam to challenge eur 
adwi^tion. The golden house of Nero is a mass of rains ; but the 
Aqiiia Claudia still pours into Bome its limpid stroaaL The tenple 
of the Sun at Tadmor in the wiktomeas, hwi fallen ; but ite finmtaiit 
sparWIfsa as freshly in his nays, as wittn thousands of wonhippera 
throAged ita lofty oolonnadea. It may be that London will ^ara 
the fate of Babylon, and nothing be lelt to stack xta eite save moonck 
of Gcun^l^ing brickwork. The Thamea will oontinne to fknr aa it 
doeax^ow. And if any work <tf art ahould still riae (Mrerthe deep 
ocean of time we mi^ weU believe it will be neither a pahiee nor a 
ten»]^ but &m» vaot aqueduot or ieaerv<nr; and if any naii«a 
aheuld atilt flaah through the mist of antiquity, it wifll probably he 
that of thema^ who in his day sopxht the hap^pinesa of hia fellov- 
men rathfw than their glory, and linked hia memory; to some great 
wod; of national utility HA benevolenee^ This is the true glory 
whi^ outlives a^ otHera, and ahioea with undyinff Instn Irom 
([enesatipn to generati(u»--imparting to works somethmg of its tmtk 
umnoctali^, and in, mm^ degree reseuinff them from the min which 
overtakes; the ordinal^ monuments of historiaal fa«*^itiop, or mare 
magnifioamqe." 

6. THE LA^T WELL ANI? TESTAMENT OF OUR BEST 
FRIEND. 

A pioua old man was one day walking to the aanctuaay with a 
New Teatament.i^ hia.hand, when a friend who met Kf "' said : 

"Good morning,. Mr. Rice." 

"Ah, good morning," repli,^ he; "I am reading n^ Faiher^a 
will as I walk along." 

" WeU, what has he left you T aaid his friend. 

" Why, he haa bequeathed ine a hundred (old more un thia lile^ 
and in the world to come life everlasting^" 

This beautiful reply was the mel^ls of comJbrfcing hi^ CSiria^^iaa 
friend, who was at the tjim^e in aorcowfol 0$rGi)mst8jQi^Qea.<^jSe(K>i[A 
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6. I DONT SEE WHY. 

A STOEY POE YOUTH. 

I know a little girl who has a very pleasant home, and the yexy 
kindest of parent^ and who is yet often discontented and unhappy. 
She pouts ner lips, and throws her arms about, and sulks, and 
stamps with her feet, and makes a strange noise in her throat, 
between a growl and a cry. It is not because she has not enough 
to eat of good, wholescHue food ; nor because she has not time to 
play, i^d playthings in abundance, and brothers to play with her. 
She is not bUnd, nor lame, nor def onned in any way, but has health 
and strength, and every thing which any Uttle girl could wish to 
make her nappy in this world, except JMSO<^ heart. 

What is it that made her fistful ? W^y, she had a kind mother, 
who told her what she must do, and what she must not. I wiU tell 
you what I heard : 

'^ Caroline, you must not take my soisaorB, my dear." 

" Why, mouier, I have no sdsBors to cut off my thread," said 
Caroline, pettishly. 

" Well, my dear, I will give you a pair ; but you must not take 
mine." 

^^ lam 9ure I danH »ee why. If s only just to cut off my thread. " 

The scissors were of the finest kind, and highly polished, and 
Caroline's mother knew thai it would soil them u she should handle 
them with her moist hands ; and that, if she had them once, she 
would want them again. Caroline's business was to obey cheerfully, 
whether she saw the reason why or not. 

''Caroline, my dear, you must not climb up on that chair to 
reach your work. You must ask some one to get it for you." 

'*I am fure I donH aee why. It is less trouble to get it myself 
than to ask somebody for it." 

"Very weU, my child ; you shall do it in your own way, and see." 

That very afternoon, Caroline mounted a chair to get her work. 
She reached too far and over went the chair, and Caroline with it. 
Her work was scattered ov^r the floor — ^the needle book in one 
direction, and the thimble in another, and the spools in another ; 
and, what wane than all, her head struck the edge of the door, 
and a gash was out in her forehead. She cried sadly, and <tid not 
get over her hurt for weeks. Was it less trouble to get it herself 7 

If she had trusted her mother, she would have saved herself all 
this pain ; but for the sake of knowing the reason why she should 
not get up on the chair, she cost herself a severe wound, and a great 
deal of shame and sorrow. 

It is a good rule, through life, to do what Qod reqiures us to do, 
whetiier we see why or not. One of the things he requires you to 
do is, to obey yowr parenU, — SouGtem Teacher. 



7. THE HONOR DUB TO INDUSTRY. 
Evevy young man should remember that the world always has and 
always will honor industry. The vulgEu: and useless idler whose 
energies of mind and body are rusting for the want of exercise, the 
mistaken being who pursues amusement as relief to his enervated 
muscles, or engages m exercises that produce no useful end, may 
look with scorn on the labourer engaged in his toil ; but his scorn is 
praisd ; his contempt is honor. Honest industiy will secure the 
respect of the wise and the good among men, and yield the rich 
fruit of an easy oonscienoe, and give that hearty self-respect which 
is above all price. Toil on, th^» young men and young women. 
Be diligent in business. Improve the heart and mind, and you will 
find ''uie well spring of enjoyment in your own souls," and secure 
the confidence and respect of all those whose respect is worth an 
effc^ to obtoin. 



8. OF AMERICAN MODERN REFINEMENT. 
People don't laugh now-a-days — ^they indulge in merriment. They 
don't walk — ^they promenade. They never eat any food — they 
masticate it Nob<Kly has a tooth pulled out— it is extracted. — ^No 
one has his feelings hurt — thev are lacerated. It is vulgar to visit 
any one — ^you must only make a call. Of course you would not 
thmk of going to bed — ^you would retire to rest. Nor would you 
build a house — ^you would erect it. One buys drugs at a '^ medical 
hall," wines of a "company," and shoes at a "mart." Blacking 
is dispensed at an "institution," and meat from a "purveyor." 
One would imagine that the word " shop " had not only become 
contemptible, but had been discovered not to belong to the English 
language. Now-a-daya, all the shops are "warehouses" or "ba- 
zaars," and you wUl hardly find a person having the hardihood to 
call himself a shopkeeper. "Workpeople" are "employees," 
"tea-meetings " are " soirees," and " singers " are "artistes. " All 
kinds of women are "ladies," and boardmg school girls and little 
misses are "young ladies." Girls, women, and wives are only 
found in Suxope, and eepeciafly in England, the British Lde. 



9. LORD ELGIN ON THE CHINESE. 

Besides the Premier of Englaiid, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and several other Cabinet Ministers, there was present among the 
artists at the last annual banquet of the Royal Academy, the diplo- 
matic and military chiefs of the Pekin exx>edition — ^Lord Elgin and 
General Sir Hope Grant. The talk, of course, was about art, and 
Lord Elgin took advantage of the opportunity to show that he was 
not open to a charge of mere Vandalism in ordering the destruction 
of the Emperor^s Summer Palace. He regretted the necessity, but 
believed that if the atrocious crime which he was avenging had 
passed unpunished, it would have placed in jeopardy the fife of 
every European in China, and entailed, at least, another year's 
war. 

Gen. Grant added that himself and the whole army entirely con- 
curred in this " necessary act of retribution." Lord Elgin made 
some remarks on the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the Chinese, which 
will bear repetition here : 

"The distinguishing characteristic of the Chinese mind is this — 
that in all points of the circle described by man's intelligence it 
seems occasionally to have caught glimpses of a heaven far beyond 
the range of its ordinary ken and vision. It caught a glimpse of the 
path which leads to military supremacy when it invented gunpowder, 
some centuries before the discovery was made by any other nation. It 
caught a glimpse of the path which leads to maritime supremacy 
when it made, at a period equally remote, the discovery of the 
mariner's compass. It caught a glimpse of the path which leads to 
literary supremacy when in tiie 10th century it invented the {Hrint- 
ing press ; and it has caught from time to time glimpses of the 
b^utiful in color and design. But in the hands of tiie Chinese 
themselves the invention of gunpowder has exploded in crackers and 
harmless fireworks. The mariner's compass has produced nothing 
better than a coasting junk. The art of printing has stagnated in 
stereotyped editions of Confucius ; and the most cynical representa- 
tions of tiie grotesque have been the principal products of Chinese 
conceptions of the sublime and beautiful. Nevertheless, I am dis- 
I>osed to believe that under this mass of abortions and rubbish there 
He hidden some sparks of a diviner fire, which the genius of my 
coimtrymen may gather and nurse into a flame." 



XII. (6Au(atiovM ^vitlU^tntt. 



CANADA. 

— •«- MoDSL GmiKMAa School EzAiiDrAanoii,— The recitations and other* 
prooeediDgs ooDnectad with the third anmial examinatioD of this school 
took plaoe in the Theatre of the Educatiouali Department, on the 26th 
inst. The Rev. Dr. Byerson, Chief Superintendent of Education for Upper 
Canada, presided. Among those on the dais were the Lord Bishop of 
Torcmto, the Hon. the Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Chief Justice Dmper, 
the President of University College, Ao. The proceedings oommeneed by 
singing the beautiful sohool song (from masic composed by Mr. Sefbon, the 
musio master,) ** Hurrah 1 hurrah I for Canada,** after which the usual 
recitations and musical exercises took place. The boys acquitted themselves 
remarkably well in the various parts assigned to them, and were frequently 
and warmly, applauded by the audienoe. 

Mr. CooKBuaN, Beetor of the Model Grammar School, before the distri- 
bution of the prises was proceeded with, said it gave him very great plea- 
sure, at the close of this their third sesdon, to see present so many of the 
parents and guardians of the boys, and so many other friends interested in 
the cause of higher education. Last July, a twelvemonth ago, he had it in 
his power to state that the success which had attended the Model Grammar 
Sohool had been indeed very marked, and that owing to the hearty co- 
operation he had ever met with from the gentlemen with whom he had the 
honour to be associated in the work of instruction, and from the deep 
interest manifested in the work of the school by the various members of 
the Council of Public Instruction, and more especially by the Chief Supei^ 
intendent of Education, to whom he then paid the fullest acknowledgments 
— as he desired to do on this oceasion— that owing to these causes the 
sohool had met with a success which fiir exceeded their most sanguine 
expectations. This July it a£forded him no ordinary pleasure to state that 
owing to the same continued hearty cooperation and the same sympathy on 
the part of the mttmbers of the Council of Public Instruction, the success 
of the Model Grammar School had been if possible greater than before, 
that their numbers had exceeded their lunits ; and that for some time past 
they had been obliged to close their doors against further admissiona It 
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gave him also do ordinary pleasure to state that the credit of the Model 
Grammar School had been nobly sastaiiied by its ez-pnpila, ioaamach as 
the dux of last year, the son of the esteemed head Master of the Normal 
School, had entered the University of Toronto, after passing he believed 
the best matriculation examination, and took on entering a classical scholar 
ship, -and at the end of his first year he proved the efficiency of the instruc- 
tion communicated to him here, by carrying of a double first- cUss scholar- 
ship, for both classics and mathematics. (Applause.) There were two of 
the pupils of this school at the University, and they succeeded in carrying 
off three of the five scholarships open to their competition. He alluded to 
these facts, not in any boastful spirit, but simply to illustrate the efficiency 
of the system of mental culture which had been pursued in this institution. 
And here he might mention one leading principle always adhered to in the 
conducting of this school, and that was to secure as early as possible, 
immediately on the entry of a pupil, the hearty co-operation of parents or 
guardians. Without that co-operation what he could have achieved would 
have been couiparatively little, and he availed himself of this opportunity, 
in his own name, and on behalf of his coUesf^ues, to thank the parents and 
guardians now present for the willing cooperation they had seldom, if ever 
failed to lend to them in conducting the ordinary work of the school. 
With reference to the conduct and progress of the boys this year, he was 
happy to say that there had been exhibited a noble, manly spirit of eager, 
but honourable emulation, which was exceedingly gratifying, not only to 
himself) but to every one connected with the institution. Mr. Cockburn 
went on to ^ve some counsels to the boys — to those who had striven to 
obtain honourable distinction and succeeded in obtaining it — to thoee who 
had not striven and had not succeeded — and lastly, to those who had not 
striven as they might have done—and expressed the hope that these 
counsels would have all the more weight with them, from the circumstance 
that his connection with them as master was about to cease. They had 
been associated together for upwards of three years, and reviewing those 
three years he could scarcely hope to spend a happier period. Every year 
had added to the strength of the bonds which had united them. There 
had never been such a thing as physical punishment within the walls of 

tK« Modal QvooMaar 8«ko«l, ba« OT«rj ihlug lind been doUC, hC DeliCVCd 

with the most beneficial effect, to enoourge a kindly feeling between master 
and pupil. He had ever thought that the best way to train boys, was to 
appeal to those principles which would be their best guides in the active 
duties of life, and that the resort to corporal punishment, instead of fitting, 
would rather tend to unfit them for those duties. He felt that by the daily 
inculcation of forethought and self-constraint, habits the cultivation of 
which would raise up for the country its noblest and best citisens, the seed 
was sown for a rich harvest, and that by carrying with them through life 
the lessons taught them by the fiystem of training here pursued, the boys 
he saw around him would act in such a way as to be a honour to their 
parents, to the institution in which they were reared, and to all connected 
with them. (Applause.) 

Mr. CocKBUBN then distributed the prizes to the successful competitors 
in the first class. 

Chief Justice Draper distributed the prizes in the second class, and 
having done so, briefly addressed the the successful competitors. He said 
they ought to look upon their present successes as only steps to a higher 
end, and that they should endeavour to make their education the means of 
their becoming good subjects to their Sovereign, faithful servants to their 
country, and devoted to their God . 

Br. McCaul having distributed the prizes in the third dass, said he had 
been an exceedingly gratified spectator of the proceedings of this day. 
He had been much pleased with those recitations in different languages, 
which had been given in a manner very creditable to the pupils, and to 
the pupils under whose instruction Uiey were prepared. He had also 
heard with no small pleasure the remarks of the Rector, with reference to 
the boys who had been sent forth to the University. From his own know- 
ledge of the examination of those pupils sent up to the University, he was 
able to say that the proficiency they manifested showed accurate, sound, 
and careful training ; and the best wish he could express with reference to 
this establishment was, that it might continue as it had commenced, and 
might hold on its career of honour and of usefulness. 

Bishop Strachan distributed the prizes in the fourth class. He said that 
after the remarks already made, he would not attempt to detain Uie 
audience with any observations of his own. He would only say that the 
progress made by this institution had surpassed his expectations, and he 
hoped it would succeed, year by year, with the same success which had 



attended it hitherto. In that case it would be a great blessing to the 
Province. 

Ohief Justice Robinson distributed the prizes in the fifth, or higfaeal 
class. Having done so, he said that he thought Upper Canada had good 
reason to be proud of her Grammar Schools generally, for which this 
institution was designed to be the model. The Mumcipalities being 
responsible for sustaining them, and receiving the aid of the Government 
in doing so, there wss eveiy necessary guarantee for their being efficient. 
The learned Chief Justice proceeded to make some further remarks, 
impressing upon the boys the importance of making a right use of the 
valuable educational advantages they enjoyed. 

The prizes for gymnastics were distributed by Captain (Joodwio, the 
instructor in that department. 

The present Rector being about to terminate his ootinection with the 
Model Gtammat School, in consequence of his apointment to the Principal- 
ship of Upper Canada Oollego, the boys embraced the opportunity of 
showing their love and respect for their esteemed instructor, by presenting 
him with a very handsome and costly silver tea»um and salver, accom- 
panied by a complimentary address. The tea-urn and salver were from the 
estabb'shment of Messrs. Joseph Robinson <k Ca, of this city, and were beau- 
tifully executed in the highest style of workmanship. The address was 
read by Master Thomas White, and the testimonial was presented by Master 
Oliver Howland. 

Mr. Cockburn briefly expressed the deep feeling of gratification it gave 
him to be made the recipient of so handsome a testimonial of the affection 
/ entertained for him by his late pupils. 

Dr. Kyerson then briefly addressed the audience. He said he participated 
in the feelings of satisfaction which had been expressed at the successful 
conclusion of another session of the Model Grammar School. As far as 
concerned the action of the government, he had nothing more to ask of 
them in respect of this important institution, or of any of those other special 
establishments which were essential to the completion of a system of 
public instruction. NeitJiier had he any favours to ask of them for himself 
any more than for these particular institutions. They had all the support 
necessary to carry them on efficiently, and however soon he might be 
removed from the management of them — ^perhaps for all he knew to the 
satisfaction of some — ^he was happy to know that they were now placed on 
a foundation on which he trusted they would stand, independently of any 
personal exertions on hi« part Dr. Ryerson then alluded to the high place 
taken in the University, by last year's dux of the Model Grammar School, 
the son of Mr. Robertson, head master of the Xormal School, and attributed 
to that gentleman a portion of the credit for his son's success, inasmuch as he 
laid the foundation of a good English education, before the higher branches 
of classics and mathematics were entered upon. He then referred to the 
success which had in every respect characterized the Model Grammar 
School, since its commencement, and said it furnished proof of the excellent 
choice made of a Rector, when Mr. Cockburn was appointed. He trusted 
that the efficiency of Upper Canada College, under that gentieman's man- 
agement would eclipse its efficiency in former days. He hoped that the 
Model Grammar School would continue to be efficiently conducted. 

The pupils then sung ** God Save the Queen,** with piano accompani meats 
by Mr. Sefton, and the Bishop having pronounced the benediction, the 
proceedings terminated shortly after Af^ o'clock. 

Previously to the Midsummer vacation, the pupils of the Model Gram- 
mar School presented the Rev. John Ambery, M.A., Classical Master, with 
an address, accompanied by a beautiful pocket communion-service from the 
establishment of Messrs. J. G. Joseph & Co. The address was read by J. 
R. Robertson, and the service presented by F. Barlow Cumberland. Mr. 
Ambery made an appropriate reply. 

Uppkr Canada Collbqx.— His Excellent the Governor Geoeral 

has been pleased to appout George R. R. Cockburn, Esq., M.A., Principal 
of the U. C. College, in place of the Rev. Walter Stennett, M. A., resigned. 
On taking leave of the College, the pupils presented Mr. Stennett with a 
beautiful silver tea service, accompanied by a very appropriate address. 
Mr. Stennett made a suitable and touching reply. 

Uppir Cajtada Collkgb —On Wednesday, the 17th inst., the prizes 

were delivered to the successful pupils of this institution. The Rev. Dr. Scad- 
ding opened the proceedings by presenting the Governor General's prize, 
which on this occasion was obtained by J. A. Paterson. The Rev. Dr. hoped 
that this prize might stimulate him to continue his course in the patit of 
study as successfully as heretofore. His Exoelleo^'s successful career 
afforded a good example to the diligent student, and greatly enhanced the 
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Tftlae of this prise. The eUaeical price was won by W. T. Mitchell, whose 
brother, G. Mitchell, g»tDed the EngUah prise ; Dr. GoBpor od pretentiDg 
the English prize, complimeoted the recipient on the profioienoy he exhi- 
bited in the rarlous sobjeete of ezamination. We are informed that it is 
only a few years ago since English Glassies have been made a subject of 
special study in the Oollege. The creditable exhibition made by the 
students at the examination of this Department gives ample evidence of 
the untiring seal and accurate scholarship of Dr. Connor. The other 
prises were distributed by the Tarious masters in their respeetire de* 
partments. A Letter was read from Prof. Cherriman, Mathematical Ex 
aminer, complimenting the Oollege on the examination passed by the 
pupib in Mathematice, which must have been highly gratifying alike to 
the pupik and their teacher, Mr. Brown. Dr. Wiclcson, Classical examiner, 
expressed himself highly satisfied with the proficiency attained by the 
students in Classical literature. This shows the College has lost none of 
its reputation as a Classical or Mathematical training school. The Rev. 
Dr. Scadding, in bringing the proceedings to a eloee, among other remarks 
said, that the College might now be said to hare dosed one volume of her 
history, which was replete with honor ; and he had no doubt, oould the 
curtain which shrouds the future be drawn aside, a brilliant career was 
hers. — Leader, 

— — Uniyxebitt of Trwitt Collkgk. — At the recent Church of 
England Synod, held in Toronto, the following Resolution in regard to 
Trinity CoUege was moved by the Rev. Dr. Beaven : ** That the Synod 
desires to express its deep sympathy with our venerable Bishop in his 
late trials and difflouUies. in consequence of the imputations cast upon the 
teachings of Trinity College, and with the Rev. Provost, as the exponent 
of that teaching, and declares its continued confidence in the College and 
iu administration." In amendment, the Rev. Mr. Ardagh moved : ** That, 
inasmuch as the motion of Dr. Beaven, if persevered in, would have the 
effect of exhibiting to the world a divided Synod, it is inexpedient to en- 
tertain the motion.'* The Rev. H. Mulkins also moved in amendment : 
** That the Synod desires to express its deep sympathy with our venerable 
Bishop in his late trials and difficulties, in consequence of the diflerenees 
in regard to Trmity College, and its mncere hope that those diffioulties may 
be happily removed by the increased usefulness and efficiency of that In- 
stitution." Both amendments were at last negatived, and the main motion 
(Dr. Beavon*s) was carried by 64 clerical, and 80Jay votes, ag^nst 24, of 
which 14 were clerical, and 10 lay. 

Visit or PanioB Alvekd to trs Educational Department. — On 

Tuesday, the 26th of June, His Roynl Highness Prince Alfred, accompa- 
nied by His Excellency Sir Edmund Head, Major Cowell and other mem- 
bers of his suite, visited the Educational Department The Prince was 
received at the principal entrance by the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Super- 
intendent of Education for Upper Canada, the Deputy Superintendent and 
other officers of the Department. On hi^ entrance, Mrs. Ryerson hand«Ki 
His Roysl Highness a dioice and beautiful bouquet of flowers, which was 
graciously received. He was then conducted to the Council Room Library, 
where he entered his name in the Visitor's Book as " Alfred." His Excel- 
lency and Major Cowell also ' entered their names as visitors. From the 
Ooundl Room the royal party was oondueted over the entire establish- 
ment, including the Museums, the Schools and tlie Map and Library Depo- 
sitories, In the various articles of Canadian manufacture, they all ex- 
pressed much interest On leaving the building, a pretty little bouquet 
was presented to the Prince by Master Francis E. Hodgins, which His 
Royal Highness smilingly accepted. As his carriage drove off, three 
hearty cheers were given for the Prince, three for the Queen, and three for 
the Oovemor General. 

Visit or thx Pbinob to thx Umivkbsitt or Toaoxso. — On the same 
day, His Royal Highness and suite visited the University. He was re- 
ceived by the Hon. Judge Bums, Chancellor, the Hon. James Patton, 
Vice Chancellor, the Rev. Dr. MeCaul, President of University College 
and tha Professors, and by them oondueted over this beautiful building. 
The royal party were much pleased at the Library, Museum and Convo- 
cation Hall, and on leaving expressed themselves highly gratified with 
their visit 

— — RoTAL OiociaAPHiOAL SooiBTT.— By a late arrival from England 
we learn that J. George Hodgina, LL.B., Deputy Soperintendent of Edu- 
cation for Upper Canada, and author of LovelPe General Geography, haa 
been, on the motion of the Honorary Secretary, Thomas HodgkiUi 3Bsq., M.D., 
aeoonded by Admiral Sir G. Back and H. G. Findlay, Esq., elepjbed j» fellow 
of the Royal Geographioal Qocie^ of London. 



SxAiavAnoN of thx Diat and Dumb Sooxxtt. — ^The midsummer 

examination of the above society was held in the St Lawrence HalL 
There are at present in the school only twenty-four scholars, over which 
there are three teachers: Mr. and Miss McGann and Miss Hamilton. At 
eight o^doek Rev. Mr. Kennedy was called to the Chair, and in a few 
remarks introduced Mr. MoGann, the head teacher of the school. Mr. 
McGann, after dwelling a short time on the mode of teaching, ^., com- 
menced his examhiation. He examined a few of each class, of which there 
are four, showing how much quicker they learn than those who can both 
hear and speak. / At the conclusion of the examination four of the pupils 
gave a very interesting dialogue, Mr. McGann explaining as they went on 
After the dialogue was gone through with. Dr. McCaul made a few appro- 
priate remarks, shewing the necessity of the Government taking this 
institution into their consideration, and making it a public school. He 
said there were at present five or six hundred deaf and dumb mutes in 
Canada, of which there were only twenty-four able to be kept at school. 
The Dr. finished his remarks by calling on the citizens to make a collection, 
so that they would be able to instruct some more of those unfortunate 
creatures. 

EnuoATioN IN STBATFORn.^The Chairman submitted the following 

for the consideration of the Board :— (1.) That a prize be awarded at the 
half-yearly examination, as an inducement for regular attendance, to all 
pupils who shall have attended School during the whole term, without an 
intermission ; also to one pupil in each department who may stand the 
neit highest on the daily register, provide- 1 their conduct be generally 
good. (2.) That common needlework may be taught during a portion of 
one afternoon each week, to such girls in the firsl and second departments 
as may desire, and the Teachers thereof so arrange. (3.) Thai a number of 
Maps asked for by the Teachers, which are indispensably necessary, be at 
once procured from the Educatiooa! Department. That the Teaehere be 
required to open and close the School as recommended by the Council of 
Public Instruction, in accordance with the Statute and the regulations 
prescribed for the purpose. — The report was adopted at a meeting of the 
Board on the 7th of May. 

Grand Union Sobool Pio-mio in BA&TOH.^0n the 2'7th ult., a very 
large pio-nic, composed of the whole of the School Sections in Barton, 
was held on the brow of the Mountain, just above the city, in the beautiful 
woods belonging to Mr. King, who very kindly threw open his grounds for 
that purpose. — Ample accommodations had been fitted up in this lovely 
spot which, indeeii, piesenteri a most beautiful appearance with its innu- 
merable flags and banners floating from every tree-top. At about 10 
o'clock, bands of gaily dressed people in carriages and on foot were seen 
wending their course in this direction from all quarters, who suou swelled 
the company to nearly the incredible number of two thousand. All Barton 
gave itself up to rejoidogs, every kind of business was suspended to / 
roingU iu the festivities, all seeming to regard it aa a general holiday. 
The arrival of the children, drawn up in their respective bodies as they 
marched into the ground, their banners waving over them, singing ** Happy 
greeting to all," in most melodious strains, was very grand and imposing. 
The exercises of the day were then commenced by the election of Mr. 
Michael Burkholder as chairman, who on taking the chair made a short 
address setting forth in glowing terms the benefits likely to accrue from 
so praiseworthy an undertaking as they were at present engRged in, ** in 
the feast of reason and the flow of souL" A substantial repast, on rusUe 
tables, was then served, consisting of all the delicacies of the season; 
bringing joy to many a heart and mirth to many a soul. Mr. Gro6sman*s 
band meanwhile discoursed sweet and elegant music. After the collation 
had been partaken o( speeches by Dr. Irvine and other learned gentlemen, 
dialogues and songs ably executed by the children — and music by the band 
during the intervals became the order of the day. The deepest attention 
was paid to all the performances; nothing occurred to mar the festivities ; 
the greatest harmony and good-feeling everywhere prevailed, and joy 
reigned supreme. Great credit is due to the Rev. Mr. Bull and the Manag- 
iog Conunittee, for the seal they evinced and the strenuous exertions they 
put forth, to cause this pic-nic to eventuate so successfully. These gentle- 
men spared no pains in their undertaking, and met with an abundant 
reward for their labors, as the happy countenances of the guests, wreathed 
in sunny smiles, auffldently attested. At the conclusion, three hearty 
cheers were given for the Queen ; three cheers for the chairman and all 
concerned in getting up the pio-nic, after which the Kational Anthem was 
sung by the children and played by the band, alternately. — Correapondent 
MamUton Bpeetator, 
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Laval TJnitxuitt.— Hie mumal exiiinm&tio& of the pupils of the 

Quebec Semioary took place in the great hall of the Layal UDiTersity, on 
the 9th Jalj, in the presence of a large nnmber of Bpectators. At the 
oonelasion of the examination, the Rector of the University, accompanied 
hj the professors and graduates of the institution, in full university 
costame, proceeded to confer the following degrees i—LiceniiaU of AfetU" 
etntf— Mr. Alfred Lachaine, with distiuction. Baekelort of Law — ^Messrs. 
Regis Qosselin, Naroisse Hamel, Gharles Lindsay, Felix Rainville, and 
Alexander Seers. Bachdor of MedictM^JAr, Appolinaire Grenier. Baehe' 
lor of ArtM — Mr. Francis Therien. The annual discourse on the conolu- 
sioQ of the academic year was then delivered by Dr. Landry. — Quebec 
Chronicle. 

MoGzLL Normal Sobool. — At the doee of the late satisfiactory 

examinations of the McGill Normal School, the Hon. P. J. O. Chauvean 
delivered an excellent address to the students. He was followed by Prin- 
cipal Dawson, (to whom the class presented a beautiful silver ink stand). 
Professor Hicks, and Mr. Chamberlain, on behalf of the College Corpo- 
ration. The proceedings were highly interesting. 

*— Lknnoxvillc Gbamxar School.— At the dose of the examinations 
in the Lennox ville Grammar School the pupils presented to Mr. Williams, 
the Rector, a handsome papier mache desk, and to Mrs. Williams a taste- 
fully executed marble vase. 



COLONIAL. 



~— — XjMivxasmr of Nkw Brunswiok.— June 27th terminated- the first 
Academic year of this Institution. The University of New Brunswick is 
now one year old. It has successively struggled against the numerous 
difficulties which it had to encounter at home and abroad, and we have 
every reason to believe that it has entered upon its second year with such 
an infusion of new and healthy blood, that even the most exacting must 
perforce confess that our Province is now fully prepared to afford to all 
who value its attainment, a thorough coarse of the very highest educational 
training. So much has for years past been said on the subject of King^s 
College that it may not be amiss for us to remind our readers that by an 
Act which received Her Majesty's assent in January, 1860, the Assembly 
repealed the charter for the incorporation of the Chancellor, President, and 
Scholars of King's College, and enacted that its name and style should be 
altered, and that nine laymen to be appointed by His Excellency the Lieut. 
Governor in Council, of whom the President of the University should be 
one, should henceforth constitute the Corporation of the University of New 
Brunswick. These nine gentlemen compose the Senate and in them are 
vested, subject to the approval of the Lieut. Governor in Council, all 
^ powers necessary for the management and government of the University. 
Aecepting the vast responsibility thus conferred on them the members of 
the Senate have, we are most happy to eay, recently appointed Dr. Jack to 
be President of the University, an appointment which is highly satisfactory 
to us, and which will, we are satisfied, be equally so to every one ; in the 
first place, because it proves that the Senate are not unworthy the great 
trust reposed in them ; and secondly, because it confers honorable promo- 
tion on one who has for upwards of twenty years devoted his great talents 
and his energies to the successful discharge of his onerous duties as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in King's College. Dr. Jack's appointment is, we 
repeat, a most satisfactory one, honorable to the Senate and to himself, and 
most beneficial to the best interests of the University and of its AlumnL 
The Professorship, vacant by the decease of the lamented Dr. Robb, has, 
after great difficulty in procuring a well qualified successor, been conferred 
upon Mr. Loring Bailey, a young and most promising Chemist, whose 
testimonials are of the highest character. He is a son of the late Pro- 
fessor Bailey of West Point Military Academy, the celebrated Microscopist, 
and we have every reason to believe that he inherits his father's talent 

The Professorship of Classical Literature has been bestowed upon Kr. 
Campbell, late Private Secretary to His Excellency the Lieut Governor. 
This gentleman's success at Cambridge affords an ample guarantee of his 
sdiolarly attainments, and we have been assured that his great fitness for 
imparting instruction was fully proved by the marked improvement dis- 
played at the late examination by the students who attended his Greek 
and Latin Lectures during the past term. 

Having concluded these preliminary explanations we may now proceed 
with what we intended to give when we sat down to write— we mean an 
aoeount of the EncicDia or festival in honor of the founders and benefactors 



of King's College, which was held in the University on Thursday last, ia 
presence of Hi» Excellency the Lieut Governor, Judge Wilmot, and 
several other members of the Senate, the Chief Justice, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Attorney and Solicitor Generals, the Provincial Seeretaiy, and 
a large concourse of ladies and gentlemen. T%e oration delivered by the 
new President, Dr. Jack, elicited the most cordial approbation of all present, 
not only by the talent displayed in its composition but also by tlie forot 
and justness of the sentiments it embodied. The learned Dootor dwelt at 
some length on the manifold and great advantages of a superior educatkn, 
and of the superiority which inevitably accrues to the well informed man 
over his less instructed fellow, and especially called the attention of his 
younger hearers to the fact that almost all the offices under the Biitiah 
Gk)vemment were now open to public competition and became the reward 
of those who were prepared to submit to the prescribed examinatioii, and 
by their attainments to win the prize ; he reminded them that these com- 
petitive examinations were open to all Her Majesty's subjects, and that tiie 
well educated youth of New Brunswick had every reason to hope Ami 
success would attend them in this, as it had done already hi many eases 
where they had in honorable emulation contended fbr distinetioo in the 
mother country. In conclusion the President paid a feeling tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Robb; with an emotion which he communicated to all Us 
hearers, he briefly eulogized his great talent, his indefatigable seal, and 
never failing energy in the pnrsuit of knowledge, his constant devotion to 
science, and his unbounded eharity in the exercise of his professional skill 
for the relief of suffering humanity. He spoke of his amiable character 
in all the social relations of life, and of the uointermpted fnendship whiek 
for more than twenty years had existed between them. He meDtkaed tiie 
valuable Mnseum of Geology which he had oolleeted from all parts of the 
Province, with infinite trouble and of^ at great expense, and which aleoe 
ought to entitle him to the gratitude of the people of this P rovinc e . Mr. 
W. A. Smith, of St Andrews, Charlotte County, then read his Essay on 
the formation of Character, which was judged worthy of the Douglas Gold 
Medal annually bestowed upon the writer of the b«t En^Uifti Bnay, and 
at its conclusion His Honor Jodge Wflmot presented the Medal to Mr. 
W. A. Smith, with a few well chosen oomplfaaentary Fsmarks upon Ae 
satisfactory nature of his performance, and upon the rsMaich wfai^ it 
displayed. His Honor then addressed all the students, and said that he 
did not think he eould^o better then read to them a passago from Rnridn, 
which had lately attracted his attention, and whioh he considered folly 
entitled to their most attentive consideration— it was foil of wisdom, and 
he advised them to weigh well all tiiat it expressed, to reflect do^Iy on 
the obligations it imposed : 

** An educated man ought to know three things :-*First, where he is^ 
that is to say, what sort of a world he has got into ; how large it is; what 
kind of creatures live in it, and how ; what it is made o^ and what msy 
be made of it Secondly, where he is going — ^that is to say, what cfaanocs 
or reports there are of any other world besides tius; what seems to be Ae 
nature of that other world. Thirdly, what he had best do under these 
circumstances — that is to say, what kind of faculties he poesesses; what 
are the present state and wants of mankind ; what is his plaoe in sooiety ; 
and what are the readiest means in his power of attaining hapi^ness and 
and diffusing it The man who knows these things, and who has had his 
will BO subdued in the learning of them, that he is ready to do what he 
knows he ought, is an educated man ; and the man who knows them not, 
is uneducated^ though he could talk all the tongues of Babel. 

The degree of A. B., was then confirmed upon the following Stodents : 
Messrs. Wm. Walker, L. Sturdee, W. Neales, T. L. Harrison. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

•— ~ The RAoasD Sobool TTmtoh now requires a room in Exeter Hallfor 
its annual meeting : it has just been held : Shaftesbury in the Chair,— ^iiot 
the least of his well earned and abundant honours, Nnmber of aehool 
buildings, 176; Sunday schools, 207: having 96,260 scholars; evening 
schools, 216~soholars, 9,840 ; mother's meetings attended by 2,060. There 
are 84 Penny Banks, and 68 clothing clubs in connection with the soetety. 
Shoeblacks, 881, earnings ^8,647 in the year. Hmo, siarteen reftiges for the 
homeless and destitato, with 700 inmates. 

— «- Tex Libskia Collxok is up and covered. It looks well, and hi a 
few months will be ready for use. It is an ezcellebt building, and H ia to 
be hoped that it will do much towards raising the standard of edocatian in 
Liberia.— M F. Com. Ado. 
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Qtmnmu nr idiiBieyUr OcRiLKOM ikno Sohoouu— *Tlie «aq)«rimeiit 

W M rtrod w c tog phjiietl ealtnre» by mmm of gymoMtie liad tsAMieno 
4 »Br d w e i , — {Nft of the kyrtem •£ lidacatioii at Amh^rat €oll4ge, is pro- 
nomioed, after trial for om term, a decided eooceos. The inMHotioo has 
a gjvaomAjaa^ thoroqgUj sppMoted, with bowllog alleys and wash rooms. 
The department is under eontrol of a graduated professor, whose business 
it is not only to regulate the mode and quantity of exercise, but to impart 
instruotion in physiolc^ and hygiene lu well. It is made obligatory upon 
the students to take ezeroise, just as it is to recite Latin and Greek. And 
it is found, under a oareful and natural regimen, that what was feared 
would be disagreeable as partaking of the nature of eompulsory routine 
is a Tery pleasant pastime, under which great bodily good Is realiaed by 
all the students. 

KoBWEoiiif OoLLMi HI Iowa.— llie ITor^egians are raising 

money to build a college in Iowa. Twenty thousand dollars hare already 
been raised for this purpoie. 



XIII. pt^xyg Atttf HftUtMt ^vtm^mt, 

— — Ths PaiNoc Albkrt Medal Poex on WASHiiiGTON.^Tbe Prince 
4.1bert prize medal offered by the University of Cambridge, England, for 
the encouragement of English poetry, on the subject of *' The Prince of 
Wales at the Tomb of Washington," has been adjudged to Frederic W. H. 
Myers, of Trinity College. 

— Thbsx n A MBfEoaoLOGioAL DsPAaTMBsrr in the British Board of 
Trade, which is under the superintendence of Admiral Fitsroy. A map of 
the world is divided into squares, and numbered ; and books are issued to 
sea eaptaiM to be filled up with their oheervations during their royage. 
The entries to be made are under the heads barometer, thermometer, 
hydrometer, winds, weather, currents, yariation, soundings, crossings, 
passages, storms, iee, shooting stars, meteors, aurora, and eleetritity. The 
Chamber of Oommeroe shoald give its support to this Uiudable effort. 

— — Curb bob Dipthbbia.— The American Medieal Timet calls atten- 
tion to the efficacy of creosote as a local application for diptheria. Ten 
drops of creosote to a gill of warm water Is applied as a gargle; one or 
two applications effect a cure. 

Obsbbtatobt on Momrr Ajlabat. — The Emperor of Bnasia has 

given 126,000 for tile establisfament of a permanent observatory on Mount 
Arsrat, near Tiflis. 

IxiTABVABBOirs Photogbaphb. — Suu picturcs may be taken in 

▼arious modes, some requiring several minutes and others only an instant 
Fbstographs of rapidly moving objects, as race horses, tlhe waves of the 
sea, Ac, are taken in Uie hundredth psrt of a seoond. — In Eoglish experi- 
ments, an taMge iMto takm in the im-thmiMuidth part of k ««oond ; and a 
rapidly revolviag wheel was taken in so brief a spliee thM it s^med 
perfectly weQ defined and etatiooary, being iUumtnsted by a diAgle dis- 
charge of sn electric battery, occupying, according to Wheatttone^ Only 
the BHllionth part of a second. 

Kbw Dtb or Canada. — ^At a late meeting of the Botabical Society, 

in Kingston, Profenor Lawson exhibited specimens of a new dye of great 
richness, prepiNd in tte LabcMory of Qoeen's College, trofn hn bisect, a 
Bpeeies of Oooens, fbnnd for the fint time last summer on a tree of the 
common bUek spruce (Abies nigra, Poir), \n the neighbourhood of King- 
ttoa This new dye closely resembles true Cochineal, a most expensive 
Coloring matter, capable of being produced in warm countries only, and 
wliieh is OMd to give a Ihie and pemaiicDt<i^ein red, crimson, and scarlets 
to wool and silk. Unlike Cochineal, the tt«w dye, diseov«red Bt KlngslA, 
is a natire Canadian pr^u6t, Imd capable of being produced in temperate 
countriea. Having been but recently observed, a sufficient quantity has 
not yet been obtamed for a complete series of experiments as to its nature 
and uses; but the habits'of the insect, as well as the properties of the dye, 
seem to indicate that it may become of practical importance. Is colour 
It closely resembles ordtuury Coehineal, having ra*her more the scarlet 
hoe of the fiowers of Adonis adtumoalli, and no doubt other shndes will 
be otAahi^ Ihe ferae Meadcan Oocihitieal is now being cultivated in 
Tenerlflb ind other vfaie growing countries of Europe and Africa, with 
•uch ittccess As to displace the culture of the grape vine ; yet the Directors 
of the ^Bit Ibdia Oompaoy o(|M m jmn 49.000 for (It jntMdnotioD iato 
ladiB. 



— Kxw Bbillxaiit Btx. — The recent discovery, at Lyons, of a new 
species of red dye more brilliant than any hitherto produced, and, above 
aH. more solid than that of the best Chinese reds, hss caused a seasation 
amongst the manufkcturers. The color is said to be particularly soft to 
the eye—something between scariet and ponceau — the peculiar red beheld 
tn the tfrndl garden iiower, ** the blood of Adonis." It is already highly 
appreciated as ** rouge sublime" in the trade, and promises, it seems, to 
become very popular, both for furniture and dresses. 

Tbb Maotb Dtb. — ^In the course of a lecture at the Crystal Palace, 

Dr. Lankeeter said, speaking of tiie mauve dye, that it was owing to the 
perseverafiee of a young msn in a bomhle position that they had this 
choice dye. That young man commenced and persevered in his study 
under every disadvantage, till, by continued application, he obtained a 
mastery over the elements with which he dealt. He then took a specimen 
of his dye to a Glasgow merchant, aod obtained as a reward for his 
perseverance £20,000. 

Dxsoovbrt of Grbbk Coibs.-^A letter from Athens announces 

that in the village of Rugra, not many miles from Corinth, as many as 
9,170 Greek coins, of great aotlquity, — ^the most modem being of the time 
of the Acbasan League have lately been found bqrled in a bronse vase a 
few mches in the earth. 

Ohio Coal. — The amount of coal annually taken from mines in 

Ohio is estimated by the Commiseioner of statistics to exceed 2,000,000 
tons. 

XIY. §tpiueimttibKX §«titt». 

POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAMMAR 

AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS. 

All official returns which are required by law to be for- 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superintendent, 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished by 
the Educational Department, mu€t be prepaid, at the rate of 
one cent, and be opeu to inapection, so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cents and 21 cents on each package, including the 
Post-office fine of ntarij Ji/ty per cent, for non-payment. 



PRE-PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the new PoUtage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, ftc, sent though the post, must be pre-paid 
bf the sender^ at the VMe of one cent per ounce. Local Super- 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational 
Depository, will therefore please send such an additional sum 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
new Customs duty, as may be nec^nairy. 



INDISTINCt POST MAR)S:S. 
We receive, in the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which the post marks are very indistinct, or altogether 
omitted. These marks are olBben so important, that Postmasters 
would do well to see that the requirements of the Post-office 
Department, in relation to stamping the post-mark on letters 
is carefully attended to. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

TJHLCSS TBET 8X7B8CRTBE TO THfe FDKD. 

Public notice is hereby eiven to all Teachers of Common 
Schools in Upper Canada, who majr wish to avail thenvselves at 
any future time of the advantages of the Superannuated Com- 
mon School Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them 
to transmit to the Chief Superintendent, without delay, if 'they 
have not already done so, their annual subscription of ^4, com- 
mencing with 1854. The law authorizing the establishment of 
this fund provides, " That no teacher shall be entitled to ehate 
in the said fund who shall not contribute to such Jkind at least 
Mt the rate of one pound per annum,'* No pension will be 
granted to any teacher who has not subscribed to the f\uld. 
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SCHOf)L REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
meut, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships by the County Clerk — through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore he 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools will be sent 
direct to the head Masters, upon application to the Department. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL M.YPS, APPARA- 
TUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than Jive dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiying a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
Tcrified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of articles to be sent can always be made by the Department, 
when so desired. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, 
APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS, ETC. 



TroBteet must si 
here.— I 



1 their own names 
B pace 41. 



{Insert Post Office address here,"] 
Sir, — The [Trustees, or Board of Trustees, if in Towns, 

^c] of the School being anxious to provide [Maps, 

Library Books, or Prize Books, ^c] for the Public Schools in 
the [Section, Town, or Village, ^c.j hereby make application 

for the , &c., enumerated in the accompanying list, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to : for Public 

Schools. The selected are bona fide for the ; and 

the Corporation hereby Pledges itself not to give or 
dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disposed of, 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
purpose whatsoever, but to apply them solely to the par- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the , in terms of 

the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per cent, 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to be sent to the 

Station of the Railway, addressed to 

In testimony whereof, the Corporation above-named, 
hereto affixes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 

of *, this day of , 186-. 

Am6unt remitted, % 

{Corporate seal 
to he 
placed here. 

To the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
Toronto. 

Note. — Before the Trustees can be sunplied, it will be neces- 
sary for them to have filled up, signea, and sealed with a 
proper corporate seal, as directed, a copy of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education Office, 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository will permit, 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees have no proper 
oorporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of two dol- 
lars additional, have one engraved and sent with the articles 
ordered. 

*#* If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will be necessary to send not less than 
five dollars additional for each class of books, &c., with the 
proper forms of application for each class. 

(t^ The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
sum less thtJifive dollars. Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above : they must be paid for in full, at 
the net catalogue prices. 

* The Tmateea of the Section: Chairman and Beeretaiy of the Board of Ottor* 
Town, or YiUiifSe Trustees; Waarden, Maiyor, or Beeve. 
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ERRATUM IN THE SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In the Programme for the Examination and Classification of 
First Class Common School Teachers, on page 145 of the 
Trustees* Manual, an error occurs in one of the paragrapfaa, by 
which the word '' four '' is left out. The paragraph dioidd 
read as follows : 

4. To know the first four books of (Pott's) Euclid. 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION OF CANADA WEST. 

THE NEXT PUBLIC MEE^TING of the Tiaohers* Assooiaiton or 
Cakada West, will be held od TUESDAY, the 6th day of Angort 
next, io the Mkohanios' Imstitdtb, Toeohto, oommenciag at U o'clock. 

Addresses will be delivered by the President, T. J. Robseiboit, Esq., 
M.A. ; by the Rey. Dr. MoCaul, President of Umrersity OoUege, Toronto ; 
and by tLe Rey. Dr. Oemibtom, of Hamilton. 

J. W. ACRES, SeerMary. 
July, 1861. linjtp. 

UNIVERSITT OF QUEEN^S COLLBaE, KINaSTON. 

Itieorporatid by Royal Charter, 

THE TWENTIETH SESSION will begin on the Fiest Wkdhhoat 
or OcrroBEB [2nd October], 1861, when the MatricahUioo and 
Scholarehip Examinations will take place. All Students in the Faoalty 
of Arts are required to be present at the aboye date The Diyisity 
Classes will commence on the First Wednesday in Noyember. 
Further information will be obtained on applying to 

W. IRELAND, 
Secretery to the Board of Trttsteee. liiLpd. 



UNIVERSITT OF QUEEN* 8 COLLBaE, KINGH9TON. 

FACULTY OF MSDIOIITK 

THE BIGHTH SESSION of the Medical Faculty of Queen's CoUege 
will open on WEDNESDAY, 2nd October, 1861, when the Pr o fe swr s 
will commence their regular Connies of Lectures and Demonatratioiis, 
Anaiomy—Vfot Stewart, L.R.O.S.E. 
Suraery—Frof, Dickson, M.D^ Vice President. 
ifrJictfM^Prof. H. Tates, M.D. 
HaUria If0diea^Frot Fowler, M.D., L.RO.S.S. 
CA^mM/ry^Prof. Lawson, Ph. D. 
Obiteiric9--Frol Larell, M.D. 
Institutes of Jfedieine^-Frol Litchfield, M.D. 

Courses of Clinical licctnres are ^iyen in the Kingston Genenl HospitaL 
Further information may be obtained on application to the Seoretary, 
By order of the Faculty of Medicine. 

GEORGE LAWSON, Ph.D., 
Uniyersity of Queen's College, Soerstary. 

Kingston, Canada, July, 1861. lin,pd. 

UNIVERSTTSr OF VICTORIA COLLSaB. 

THE NEXT SESSION of this Uniyersity will oommenoe on the LAST 
THURSDAY in AUGUST. For additional faiformatioD, see 
College Gazette. 

8, S. NELLES, D.D., 
Uniyersity of Victoria College, PresidmL 

Cobourg, July, 1861. Itsutp. 

UPPER CANADA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOT. 

KAiTD A. MILLER haye BncoyBD to No. 62, Khig Street East, wh«re 
• wil l be found the largest assortment of SCHOOL BOOKS in 
Canada, py Teachers are requested to caU. 

Just out, " LoyELL^s General Geoobafbt ,** oontahiing 48 coloured Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, Ac., by J. Gkorge Hodgins, LL.B. ; ** Robbit- 
son's Obammab " in enlarged print and Improyed binding, and the ** Kbt 
«o SANmTBB'a National ABsnncBno." 

R. 4fc A. MILLER, 
60, St Francois Zayler Street, 62, King Street Eaat^ Toronto 

Montreal. ZptlOd, 



AimEBTiSBxiNTB inserted in the Journal of Education for S6 o#nta per 
line, which may be remitted in postage etatnpe, or otherwise. 

Tebms : For % single copy of the Journal of Education, $1 per annum; 
back yols., neatly stitebeo, supplied on the same terms. All subseripttoos 
to commence with the January Number, and payment in adyanee must in 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 1 2| cents each. 

All communications to be addressed to J. Obobgb Hoooins, LL3., 

Education OJice, ToronU, 
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HOW TO IMPEOVB THE PEELIMINAET STAGES 
OE CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

BY PBOEXBBOB FILLAKB* EDIKBUBGH.* 

It mxjtst, I fear, be admitted that there exists a growing in- 
difference to the study of the ancient languages of Greece and 
Borne. The public mind is less disposed than it used to be, 
to regard that study as the indispensable preliminary to a 
course of liberal education. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
We live in an age which is eminently scientific in its tenden* 
ciesi— an age when clear demonstration, minutely accurate 
knowledge, and full possession of the question at issue, are 
becoming more and more the passports to promotion in every 
branch of the public service. Now, it is a notorious fact, that 
of the British youth who have gone through the long and 
eompulsory drill of our grammar schools, a vast majority carry 
with them from school a very superficial acquaintance with the 
languages they were sent thither to learn, and no desire to in- 
crease or even retain the slender stock they may have acquired. 
And yet there is no want either of weighty argument or the 
authority of great names in support of a proposition which is 
as certain as reason and philosophy can make it, that no in- 
strument has hitherto been contrived so we]l adapted for 
developing the youthful mind, and training its faculties to 
their appropriate exercise, as a well*devised course of classical 
instruction. 

• Autborof "Contributioni to tbo Oanse of Sdoofttion." f^r iile 118 tlie Bd^ci^ 
tloatl BepoBttovy, fonmto. (SMPHcelft*) 



My business at present, however, is not to defend classical 
training as the best, but, taking for granted the proposition 
I have just stated, to shew how the practice of teaching may 
be improved. There must, it is natural to think, be some- 
thing radically wrong in a system of training which so egre- 
giously fails in accomplishing the object proposed, that, of 
those trained upon it, a small percentage only go fgrth into 
life with a mastery of the subject, to the study of which the 
best years of their boyhood have been devoted. A large pro- 
portion of the rest get a sort of top-dressing, and acquire, 
perhaps, a habit of dogged hard working, which is not without 
its use, though far from yielding full compensation for the 
precious time it has cost them. Such may be able to quote 
occasionally a line of Horace or Yirgil, still found rari nantes 
in the gurgite vasto of their ignorance, and may thus gain con- 
sideration among their unlearned compeers; but these are 
worthless and dear-bought advantages. 

How, then, is a remedy to be found for a great and growing 
evil that threatens to extinguish a literature which rescued 
Europe from the darkness of the Middle Ages, which, ever 
since the revival of letters, has been the boast and glory of 
modem times, and which is interwoven with the whole tissue 
of our literature P How are we to secure its permanence ? 
How render more generally efficient than it now is, a mode of 
training which even its partial successes have proved to be the 
best P '. The cure, I conceive, can only be effected by sur- 
rounding the first steps in the study of Latin (for from that 
language chiefly I shall draw my illustrations) with such at- 
tractions as shall prevent, or remove at the outset, a prejudice 
against it. Sueh a prejudice can hardly fail to arise in the 
mind of a boy, from the dry, uninviting task of learning by 
heart what is imperfectly or not at all understood ; and it is 
to the means of accomplishing this object that I would call 
attention. 

To secure a boy's grappling willingly and successfully with 
the difficulties of grammar and syntax, we must begin with 
awakening curiosity and gratifying his self-esteem by leading 
him to think for himself. We must invest the subject with 
an interest that will carry him triumphantly through the 
difficulties that await him at a subsequent stage. By no other 
means can we expect to arrest the growing evil, and vindicate 
the claims of classical learning to take the lead in the higher 
education of our youth. A few preliminary observations will 
enable Bie to explam what appears to me to be the origiii of tiia 
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evil, and the means of cnre. There are, I conceive, certain prind- 
pies in the young mind^ coeval almost with the &r8t dawnings of 
reason, of which advantage is not taken as it ou^ht to be, either in 
the composition of our Latin grammars or in the school training 
of youth. 

Among the various operations of the thinking principle in man, 
which it has pleased mental philosophers to classify and describe 
under the name of "powers" and "faculties," there are few of 
which we do not find traces, more or less fully developed, in the 
lower animals. Not only do they possess the five senses, but in 
processes which are purely mental, such as memory, they may chal- 
lenge a comparison with man. Even of the reasoning faculty — our 
boasted pride and privilege — we can scarcely doubt the existence 
and exercise ; in the dog, for example, and the elephant, who are 
swayed by motives, compare the respective weight of each, and 
arrive at concluedons which regulate their movements with a will as 
free as our own. How this process is carried on without the gift of 
language and the use of words is to us incomprehensible, and we 
cover our ignorance by calling it instinct. 

But among the faculties peculiar to man of which we find no 
trace in the Tower animals, such as the perception of mathematical 
triith, there is one which we must, I think, admit to be as exclu- 
sively the attribute of man as the gift of speech itself, — I mean 
that act of the mind which prompts and enables him to reflect on 
the facts of his own present or past consciousness, and to make 
them the subject of thought and meditation. There is no evidence 
to prove, nor reason to believe, that even the animals I have men- 
tioned — ^the most thinking and sagacious of the lower creation — 
ever turn their thoughts inwards to reflect on what is passing in 
their own minds, or ever recall pnst impressions, to subject them to 
consideration, reflection, or revision. The sensations that pass 
through their minds, be they pleasant or painful, are not forgotten : 
they are treasured up and recur in similar circumstances, and serve 
to regula^ their conduct in pursuing the pleasure and avoiding the 
pain. But this is memory^ not meditation ; not that retrospective 
and prospective faculty — that power which makes man what Shaks- 
peare calls him, "A being of large discourse, looking before and 
after, — the power of smnming up the results of past observation 
and experience, of combining, comparing, abstracting, generalizing, 
and deducing, which more even than his bodily structure gives man 
his vast superiority over all other animal natures. Now, this dis- 
tinctive privilege of our species is capable of being developed in the 
young mind much earlier than is commonly imagined. Even in the 
elementaiy stage of English education, before the child has left the 
infant school, there is room for appealing to the principle I speak 
of ; as, for example, when he is called on to distinguish the form of 
each letter by the eye, and its power by the ear, and then to com- 
bine the two impressions into an audible soimd. There are so 
many occasions for exercising the reflective faculty before he arrives 
at the age of seven or eight, when it is proper or at least usual to 
begin the study of Latin, that it is then eminently fit to be em- 
ployed in prepossessing his mind in favour of the study, and invest- 
mg it with an interest which, in the ordinary way of teaching, is 
seldom or never felt. 

If this reflective faculty be directed to a luminous exposition of 
the simpler leading truths of general grammar — ^truths which are 
nothing more than the principles which guide man in the use and 
application of language, they will be at once apprehended and mas- 
tered by a boy, because he recognises in them what his own con- 
sciousness, when thus appealed to, assures him mtist be true. And 
it is scarcely necessary to add that, when the experiment is success- 
ful, and it can scarcely ever fail, it invests the subject to the young 
mind with a delight and interest most influential in promoting his 
further progress. By such a process as this should the mind be 
stimulated into activity, before the tyro is called on to grapple with 
the difficulties of flexion, conjugation, and syntax. 

As far as my own experience goes, I do not find that, either in 
the practice of teaching, or in the Latin grammars in ordinuy use, 
advantage is taken of the reflective principle, or any credit given or 
appeal made to it. Memory is the laculty almost alone called into 
exercise, and it is a memory not of that suggestive, philosophical 
kind wluch arranges a series of facts under one principle, so that 
thej are easily retained and readily recalled ; but a dry, mechanical, 
disjointed memoiy of insulated, ill-assorted ideas, (ufficult to ac- 
quire and very hable to be forgotten. The boy is often charged, 
under pains and penalties more or less severe, to remember and 
repeat a mass of formal rules without reasons, instead of being 
trained, by appeals to his own consciousness, to think, to reason, 
and to conclude. 

The limits of this paper will allow me to take one or two instances 
only in explanation and illustration of the views and principles I 
have endeavoured to explain : and the first shall be from the Latin 
VEKB — ^the WORD HOT i^ojc^y — ^the very key-stone of the arch of every 
sentence, without which, expreeaed or understoody there can be no 



proposition, — a part of speech indeed which requires, more than any 
other, the helping hand of Philosophy to prevent it from confound- 
ing the budding intellect, and producing dislike of the whole 
subject. 

Bearing in mind, then, that our main object is to carry the under- 
stan^ng of the boy along with us in the instruction given, I would 
curtail veiy considerably the paradigma of the Latin verb, as it 
appears in our grammars and is taught in our schools. The only 
moods or phases of the verb which I would retain in the ta b ular 
form ahould be : 1st. The Imperative of the second person, because 
in it we find the root or simplest form or element of the verb ; 2p.d. 
The Indicative or Declaratory — ^the mood by which the communicar 
tion of consecutive thought and information is effected ; 3rd. The 
Infinitive, as constituting the Noim of the verb ; and 4th. The 
Participle, as representing its A'ljectival form. The Subjunctive, 
Gerunds, and Supines, having nothing corresponding in our own 
language, I should omit for the moment, as only Ending to confuse 
a boy's ideas. Then, as to the Tenses, there is a singular want of 
philosophy and consideration as to the manner in which they are 
presented to l^e young mind. Six tenses are ranged under the 
heading of the Indicative Mood, called Present, Imperfect, Perfect 
or Preterite, Pluperfect, and two Futures. Nor is there anything 
to inform the boy to what division of time they reroectively belong, 
or to give prominence to one above the other ; and after the whole 
is committed to memory, the pupil is left with very crude notions 
of the precise meaning of each. Now, the great divisions of time 
are practically known to a boy ever since he understood the terms 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. But the abstract conception of 
time present, time past, and time to come, are not likely to have 
/ occurred to him till the reflective faculty is brought into action, 
when he at once rocognises the distinction. What, then, so natural 
and so intelligible as to commence his acquaintance with the Tenses 
by putting lum in possession of the words, and only the words, 
which mark these grand epochs in their simplest chronological suc- 
cession : Scripsi, 1 wrote ; Scnbo, I write ; Scrxbam, I shall write ; 
or to concede so far to the luiiversal practice of starting from tiie 
passing now, and looking back to the past and forward to the future 
— Scrwo, scripsi, scribam; in Greek, Tpd^, hp^*^ yp^flw. The 
paradigma of the indicative would thus be completed for the time 
by these three tenses, and a clear and distinct basis laid for adding, 
at a subsequent period, either in a separate grammar, or in a 
smaller type and subordinate position under each head, the modifi- 
cations and restrictions required in the ordinary use of speech. 
The present tense, though by no means limited in its use to the 
pundum mobile that separates the past from the future, has no 
variety of termination or form either in Greek or Latin ; nothing 
equivalent to the English duplicate, I write, or I am writing. 
Scripsi — fyptBJ^a — the great historical tense — simply refers the event 
or condition intimated by the verb to time past, and therefore is or 
ought to be called in Latin as it is in Greek, the Aorist, t.e. indefi- 
nite. But the line of Past Time is notched, as it were, at certain 
intervals, to which distinct forms (or subordinate tenses) are at- 
tached, according as the event or condition is spoken of, as (1) in a 
state of continuance when another took place, or, (2) as being con- 
nected with, or its influence carried on, to the present time, or, (3) 
as being past in relation to another also past. The first of these 
rases gives the imperfect scribebam — Py^npov — I was writing ; the 
second gives the pluperfect scripseram — iyeypduptw — I had written ; 
and the third gives the present-perfect, which in English is — I have 
written, but which in Latin has no form to express it difierent from 
the preterite or aorist — scripsi — I wrote. That this is a deficiency 
in the Latin language must, I think, be admitted from the transla- 
tion I have given, and yet in no grammar I have seen is this defect 
indicated in the paradigma of the verb, none in which scripsi is 
given and inflected a second time in a subordinate sense, as it ought 
to be, that the grand paradigma of the verb may be complete. 
Scripsi is univerMJly put down under the title of "preterite" or 
•'perfect," and translated — I wrote or have written, as if these 
were synonymous terms. And this is more strange, as the deficient 
form exists in the Greek T^pa^a, The complement of past tenses 
therefore in Greek is — 

"Iryf^e^a in Latin — Scripsi, I wrote. 

"Eypwpoy ** ScrAebomi, I was writing. 

*Ey€ypd^iy " Scripsera/m, I had written, 

riypo^ " Scripsi, I have written. 

Future time in Latin has two distinct forms — Scribam — r^«»— I 
shall write, expressing a simple reference to the time to come, an 
aorist of the futTu*e, as it might be caUed ; and Scripsero, I shall 
have written, expressing an event, future indeed, but contemplated 
as finished before an event also future, but more, remote has hap- 
pened. And it might be mentioned as another proof how Httle 
Eliilosophy has been applied to the scheme of the verb, that ti 
itely Scripsero was relegated to the subjunctive mood. Omittin 
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that mood for the reason aaaigned, we come to the participles. The 
participial fonn of the yerb was jcontrived to exprees its action or 
attribute, as exercised or exhibited in cennexion with an individual, 
and agreeing with that individual in all its relations of gender, 
number, and case. It is obvious, therefore, that the action thus 
ascribed to the person in its adjectival form, should also, in its verbal 
and temporal character, express the time, whether past, present, or 
future, when it was predicable of the person, place, or thing. It 
is indispensable to a complete scheme of participles active, that there 
should be three, corresponding to the three great divisions of time 
as we find it to be in the Greek paradigma, present yp^upwt — aorist 
TyMhfros — and future ypcCx^r. Tet in every Latin |;rammar I have 
seen, and every school I have examined, the boy is directed to say 
— ^participles active, present ScribefU, writing ; future Scripturus, 
about to write, without the slightest intimation that the participle 
of past time corre8x>onding to yoSlfctt is wiinting. The opportunity 
is thus lost of notii^ this defect of the Latin verb, and the mode of 
remedying it, and at the same time of impressing the young mind ' 
with the oiscovery he had made of the triple division of tenses. A 
similar display of ignorance or oversight pervades all our grammars 
in the paradigma of the passive voice, where there is also a notable 
but unnotio^ deftcU in the participles. The boy is taught to say 
passive participltw— -preterite, Scriptus, written ; future, ScribenduSj 
about to be written ; ignoring the absence of a present participle, 
while the example of &e Greek stares them in the foce in the three 
forms — ypa^6fiwof — ypa^tif — ypa^<r6fitPos, e.g., iwt<rrokii Tpo^o/i^Kq, 
a letter in the act of being written ; Tpo^curo, a letter having been 
written ; ypcupeti<rofi4pfif a letter about to be written. 

It would not be difficult to extend these critical remarks on the 
want of philosophy in the construction of our grammars to other 
partri of speech, but I shall oonfine myself to one additional proof 
from the verb. 

In the early days of my school Uf e ('about three score and ten 
years ago), I was compelled, as most of my contemporaries were, 
and man^, I doubt not, still are, to commit to memory the following 
rhymes, intended to convey to the learner the theory and formation 
of the moods and tenses of the Latin verb : — 

*' From o are formM am and em, 
From i ram, rim ro, sse, and ssem. 
U, us, and rus are formed from um, 
All other parts from re do come, (viz.)-— 
Bam, bo, rem, a, e, and i, 
N, s, and dus, diun, do, and di" 

This doggrel, which is as unsound in theory as it is useless in prac- 
tice, I d^ould propose to supersede by some such process as the 
following ; and let no teacher despair of being able to cany his 
pupils through the several steps with perfect intelligence, and with 
peai benefit to their habits of reflection and ratiocination. I would 
mvite them to fancy that state of things when man had a language 
to create, a state of things not unlikely to have existed after £e 
confusion of tongues and the dispersion of our race recorded in 
the sacred voltime, somewhat like the state described by Horace 
(Sat. I. 2, 100), when man was one of the mutiim et turpe pecus^ 
long engaged in mutual hostility till words were invented : — 

'* Donee verba quibus voces sensusque notarent, 
Nominaque invenere." 

It would be easy to satisfy the learner that in this rude state, the 
first form the verb extorted from the wants and necessities of savage 
life would be that which commanded the services of others, rather 
than that which communicates information, — ^that is, would be the 
imperative rather than the indicative ; ana it would interest and 
delight the boy to find this supposition confirmed by the fact that 
the simplest and radical form of all Latin verbs is the second person 
of the imperative— Go, bring, lead, take, and a thousand others ; 

i fer due cape 
and that all the other moods and tenses are subsequently formed by 
additions to the imperative as the root. Yet I do not find that, 
in the endless discussions about stem and crude forms, this remark- 
able and leading fact in the history of language has ever been 
noticed, or, at least, taken advantage of in school fframmars, or in 
the teachixig of the Latin tongue. — '^ The MtueiMn," a new Ertglish 
Qitaaieily. 

IL SPENCJER'S ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. 

We know of very few books that have any claim to the name of 
philosophical works on education. The theory of teaching is more 
or less treated in connection with suggestions of practice and of use- 
ful methods ; but the whole tone of such works is empirical The 
general statements and the particular methods are those suggested 
by individual experience and observation ; and they have no such 
connection as to indicate that there lies in the mind of the writer 



such an understanding of the nature of the human mind as it shows 
itself in children, and such a knowledge of things to be taught and of 
their relative value, and such appreciation of the method of teaching 
and governing, as he must have to whom education is a science and 
an art — a philosophy aud a practice. Perhaps it is not yet time to 
expect a philosophy of education : the cycle of preliminaiy experi- 
ment is not yet exhausted ; and until all schemes of error shall have 
been put to the test, we may not know how and what to choose. — 
NevertheleHS, there are now talkers many, writers many, and actors 
many ; and we may hope that, as the world is really learning some 
things in politics, in political economy, and iu ethics, as weU as in 
mathematics and natural science, it ynH not be long before funda- 
mental principles can be stated iu the philosophy of education. What- 
ever is offered as such philosophy in the present time is in fact only 
a contribution towards it — a contribution of material for the palace 
that is yet to rise. 

The most important philosophical contribution that we have had in 
a long time is the little volume of essays by Mr. Herbert Spencer.* 
The four treatises composing the volume, though written for three 
different English Reviews, were written with a controlling unitary 
purpose, ana hence form a well-composed book when put together. 
The first of the four we read with great interest when we read it in 
the WegtminisUr Review (No. cxli), and expressed a wish that it could 
be read by every teacher, school-oflScer and parent in the land ; a 
wish which the intervening pentad and our further reflections have 
not diminished in force. To us it is the most valuable of all the 
treatises, and the most philosophical. It raises the question ' What 
Knwdedge U of the Most Worth V and proceeds to show what influ- 
ences (of feelings, reason, and custom) usually determine men to 
choose a course of education, and what consideration should exerdse 
a controlling influence. The first essay, and the second one, on Ii^ 
teUectuaU EdMcation^ we propose specially to notice at this time. We 
desire to introduce Mr. Spencer's volume to our readers by some- 
thing more than the general terms of commendation which can be 
given in a brief book notice ; and we hope that many a thoughtful 
teaohsr and parent may rejoice in communion with the thoughts of 
these essays. 

Before Mr. Spencer attempts the solution or even the statement 
of the main question * What knowledge is of most worthy V he noti- 
ces the fact that this question is rarely raised ; that as decoration 
among savages is more important than dress, so among civilized 
people the ornamental in education is more re^^arded than the use- 
ful ; and that when a course of study is chosen, it is not selected for 
its utility, but under the influence of whim or custom. And the 
reason of this fact he finds in the other '' fact that, from the far past 
doim even to the present, social needs have subordinated individual 
needs ; and that the chief social need has been the control of individ- 
uals." We seek power over others ; the means of impressing them ; 
'^ and it is this which determines the character of our education. — 
Not what knowledge is of most real worth is the consideration ; but 
what will bring most applause, honor, respect — what will most con- 
duce to social position and influence — ^what will be most imposing. 
As through life, not what we are but what we shall be thought is the 
question, so in education, the question is not the intrinsic value of 
knowledge so much as its extrinsic effects on others." 

And even when the question of relative values of different know- 
ledges is in some sort raised, no standard of value is recognized, and 
the whole question is bootless if mere caprice or fashion is to decide 
it at last. The oft-debated question respecting the superiority of 
classics or mathematics is insignificant in relation to the real question 
that i^ould be proposed ; and deciding it — ^if decision were poesibla 
— ^is no nearer approach to the answer of the great q^uestion which, 
he proposes than choice between potatoes and bread is to a settle- 
ment of the whole theory of diet ! A measure of relative value is, 
then, the first requisite in any controversy on the value of knowledge^r 
and this measure is sug^ted in the following paragraph : 

*■ ' How to live— that is the essential question for use. Not how to 
live in the mere material sense only, but in the widest sense. Th« 
general problem which comprehends every special problem is — ^th«; 
right ruling of conduct in all directions, under all circumstances. In 
what way to treat the body ; in what way to treat the mind ; in whaf 
way to manage our aflbirs ; in what wav to bring up a family ; i^ 
what way to behave as a citizen ; in what way to utilize all thosi 
sources of happiness which nature supplies — ^how to use aU our faculf 
ties to the greatest advantage of oursialves and others — ^how to li^ 
completely. And this, being the great thing needful for us to learn) 
is, by consequence, the ^reat thing which education has to teach. Ti 
prepare us for complete living is the function which education hajj 
to discharge ; and the only rational mode of judging of any educafj 
tional course is to judge in what degree it discharges such functionJ 
This test never used in its entirety, but jarely even partially usedB 



* Education, InteUectnal. Moral and Pbyaical. By Herbert Spenoer^anihor 4 
Social Sfcatistios, Prindplea of Pijeholosy, eta D. Appleton ft Oo., New York, ai^ 
Ednoational Depositoiy. Toronto. (See page UB.) 
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and used theu in a Yague, half-conflcious way, has to be applied con- 
soiously, methodically, and throughout all cases. It behooves us to 
set before ourselves and ever to keep clear in view complete living as 
the end to be achieved ; so that in bringing up our children we may 
choose subjects and methods of instruction with deliberate reference 
to this end- .... It must not suffice simply to think that 
Buch or such information will be useful in after life, or that this kind 
of knowledge is of more practical value than that ; but we must seek 
out some process of estimating their respective values, so that as far 
as possible we may positively know which are most deserving of at- 
tention. " 

Mr. Spencer's next step is ' * to classify in the order of their import- 
ance the leading kinds of activity which constitute human life. They 
may be naturally arranged into — 1. Those activities which directly 
minister to self-preservation ; 2. Those activities which, by securing 
the necessaries of life, indirectly minister to self-preservation ; 3. 
Those activities which have for their end the rearing and discipline 
of offiipring ; 4. Those activities which are involved in the mainten- 
ance of proper social and political relations ; and 5. Those miscella- 
neous activities which make up the leisjure part of life, devoted to the 
gratification of the taates and feelings. That these stand in some- 
thing like their true order of subordination it needs no long considera- 
tion to show." ... ** We do not mean to say that these divis- 
ions are definitely separable. We do not deny that they are intricate- 
ly entangled with each other in such way that there can be no train- 
ing for any that is not in sr)ine measure a training for all. Nor do 
we question that of each division there are portions more important 
than certain portions of the preceding divisions : that for instance, a 
man of much skill in business, but little other faculty, may faU 
further below the standard of complete living than one of but mode- 
rate power of acquiring money, but great judgment as a parent. . 
. . . . Of course, the ideal of education is complete preparation 
in all these divisions. But failing this ideal, as in our phase of civili- 
sation every one must do more or less, the aim should be to maintain 
a due proportion between the degrees of preparation in each. Not 
eichaufftive preparation in any one, supremely important though it 
may be ; not even an exclusive attention to the two, three or four 
divisions of greatest imx>ortance ; but an attention to all, greatest 
where the value is greatest, less where the value is less, least where 
tiie value is Isaat. " - 

We cannot further follow with so much of detail the course of Mr. 
Spencer's analyses and solution of his question : he takes in suc- 
cession each of the five divisions above, and under each branch draws 
the conclusion that Science is the ^ Knowledge of most Worth ' ; — 
With Ids conclusion all must agree as they read along and are led 
step by step by his lucid statements and clear reasonings and well- 
chojsen illustrations. His special applications of his views may be 
sometimes disputed, but even the errors of a wise man are instruc- 
tive. There is not, however, in the essay and definition of Science ; 
and the reader may be at a Iqss to apply the conclusion in accordance 
with the meaning of the writer, because of his lack. He seems to 
mean by science facts organized into system by true generalizations.^ 
Thus he justly gives to history as it stands at present a low value as 
a branch of education, because it is a mass of unorganized and unor- 
c»nizable facts. De Quincy (in his Letters to a Young Man whose 
BckuMtUm has been Neglected) says that ' all knowledge may be con- 
veniently divided into science and erudition ; ' and under such a 
division History must fall in the latter division, and thus in the 
knowledges that are of subordinate value. If we understand Science 
to mean, as we have said above, facts organized into system by true 
generalizations, it will readily be admitted that in each of the first 
four divinons of Mr. Spencer's classification such facts and general- 
isation are the most important, and least liable to be depreciated as 
knowledges by advances in learning and investigation. This is less 
mdent r9iq[>ecting the fifth division, but is manifestly true there to 
whatever extent science can be applied or used.— i/(inow Teacher, 



III. THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 

The Prussian maxim, <<as is the teacher so is the school," does 
not express the whole truth. But while we protest against the 
teachers bearing tke whole responsibility of the succcess or failure of 
his school, it is still true, that without a good teacher, a good school 
is impossible. Thi« everybody understands, and the universal ex- 
pression is, ''give us better teachers." This demand is no less 
teasonable than universal. You will not understand from this, that 
our teachers, as a class, are wholly incompetent and unworthy. On 
the other hand, I can point you to hundreds of competent, uithful 
and successful Instructors, with whom no fault can be justly found. 
And none are more ready to detect their own deficiencies than our 
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best teachers ; none more earnestly demand better facilities for edu- 
cating their successors. Nor does it imply a want of competeni^ in 
existing institutions, when we acknowledge the reasonablenesa of 
this demand. They devote themselves to a more misceUaneous work 
and accomplish their purposes with more or less success. Evoi in 
training teachers, along with their more general instruction, many 
of them have done excellent service, and ¥rill doubtless oontinne to 
do it, according to their ability. 

But no arangements which have yet been made by these aoadentuc 
institutions, have fully supplied the acknowledged want. The popu- 
lar voice still calls, as it has called in years pa^, for some thorough 
and efficient system of Normal Schools. — Annual Report of Mama, 



IV. THE POWER OF COMMUNICATING THOUGHT. 

There is no do doubt but the cultivation of the power of communi- 
cating thoughts to others is sadly neglected in all systems of instmo- 
tion. They are adapted to store and strengthen the mind witii truth 
more than they are to develop the faculty of expression. Mem 
generally, perhaps, lack the power of conununicating knowledg^e 
more than ih&j lack knowledge itself. There should be a systematic 
course, extending through all |;rades of instruction, to unfold and 
improve this faculty. This nught be done without adding any ad- 
ditional topic to the course of stady. It might be introdu^ in the 
lower grade in connection with object lessons. After tiie < object ' 
has been examined carefully, let the teacher call upon John to rise 
and tell all he knows about it. By so doing the young tyro is learn- 
ing to declaim, extemporize, and communicate his knowledge. Or, 
it may be done in connection with reading, by calling on the pupil 
to give the substance of the lesson or paragraph just r^ul, in his own 
language, the teacher correcting errors and assisting him in the right 
use of the English language. 

The teacher, in every branch of study, should make it a jk>M to 
secure accuracy and propriety in language from the scholar : not by 
forcing him into the rote system of memorizing the language of the 
text-book which so completely sacrifices the spirit to the letter, but 
by constantly training him into the habit of clothing his thoughts in 
proper language, so that it becomes unnatural forniin to do othei^ 
wise. — Illinois Teacher, 



V. PLEASANTRY USED FOR REPROOF. 

Every teacher should difiuae about him the light of a pleasant 
countenance. A few months since, an individual visited a school on 
a general exercise day. When he entered the boys were reading com- 
positions. One of them gave a very amusing account of a poor little 
pig, which he and some of his companions lutd been teasing and had 
afterwards tried to kill,— -the wicked fellows. They tied the little 
creature to a tree, then placed a small cannon about eight feet from 
it and fired. The pig broke away and escaped mudi to the surprise 
of every one. 

At the close of the reading, the teacher, who had previously ex- 
amined the compositions and noted the misspelled words, said, 
** scholars, do you want to know why master Hany didn't kill the 
pig ?" " Yes, sir." "Well, then, I will tell you. He had a veiy 
poor carum ; and that wasn't alL He had poor amunishwi^ too." — 
There was a titter throughout the school room, but in a moment all 
was still again, and happier for the merriment ; and master Harry 
wUl probably remember hereafter how to spell cannon and omuni- 
tion, — MasH, Teacher, 
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1. THE ENGLISH COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 

This Institution was founded in 1846, by a number of the Prin- 
cipals of schools, who felt that the position of the private teacher 
was endangered by the rapid improvements which were being made 
in the training and education of the masters of schools of a lower 
gi:ade, supported, in part at least, by the State. So well-timed was 
the movement, and so energetically was it sustained, that in about 
six months no less than 600 persons engaged in education >mm^ en- 
rolled themselves as members of the college, which received the 
support and sanction of many of the most distinguished friends of 
education. Exanainations of a professional kind were at once in- 
stituted, and considerable numbers of young men engaged in teach- 
ing were examined every half-year, receiving certificates of pro- 
ficiency in various branches of knowledge. At the same time, 
strenuous exertions were being made to obtain a royal charter of 
incorporation ; and this important object was at length achieved in 
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A fe^r yesra after this, the Council resolTed to extend the opera- 
tiofOB of the ooUege, by adopting a scheme for the half-yearly ex- 
amination of the pupils of bu<£ members of the college as might 
choose to ayail themselves of this means of bringing their educa- 
tional labours to an independent test. The plan was extensively 
adcmted ; and ever since, these examinations have been regularly 
held some time before Midsummer and Christmas in each year. 
It is jy^-aTallT admitted that the College of Preceptors thus paved 
the #u^; or the local examinations commenced some years subse- 
quently by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The value 
of the labours of the college in this connexion has lately been em- 
iterfacally recognised by the Koyal College of Surgeons of England, 
which has entrusted to the Board of Examiners of the College of 
Preceptors the conducting of the examination in general knowledge, 
wtich that body has recently instituted. It may be added, that •3ie 
CoDege of Surgeons and the Pharmaceutical Society accept the cer- 
tificates of the College of Preceptors as equivalent to their own 
literary examinations. 

Ofthe other means employed by the college to promote the in- 
terests of education and of educators, we can here only mention — 
first, its Agency Department, established for the purpose of provi- 
ding a medium of communication between Principals of schools 
and assistants of good character and attainments; and, secondly, 
its Monthly Meeting for the reading and discussion of papers on 
educational subjects, and for the friendly intercourse of tlie member. 

Tlie recent process of the institution must be most gratifying to 
all who feel the uuportance of its objects. It is not to be denied 
that for several years the management of the college did not give 
satisfaction to the profession. Fortunately, however, the causes of 
this want of confidence have been removed ; and, within the last 
two or three years, many of the most eminent members of the pro- 
fession have joined the college. 

The constitution of the college is of the most liberal kind ; it is 
^uite unsectanan, and all persons, ladies as well gentlemen, engaged 
in education, are eligible as members. — Miiseum. 



2. THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

This association was formed in London on the 31st of December, 
1853, at a meeting of masters of public and private schools, officers 
in training colleges, and deputations from local associations of teach- 
ers. Its general objects are, — ^to promote among its members the 
study of education as a science, whose principles must be investi- 
gated with a philosophical spirit in connexion with the kws of mind, 
and tested by careful observation and experimeat ; to promote the 
examination of modes of oi^auization and discipline, and methods 
and objects of instruction in relation to these principles and to the 
requirements of particular circumstances ; to shew the public how 
th^ may best co-operate with the teacher in the education of the 
ruing generation ; and to aflFord its members the means of expressing 
their collective opinions on matters aflTecting their professional 
interests. 

The committee of management are empowered to enrol as mem- 
bers "any persons actually engaged in education;" as honorary 
members, ** gentlemen who, though they may not follow education 
as a profession, have distinguished themselves by contributing to its 
advancement ;" as corresponding members, "distinguished teachers 
and promoters of education in the British colonies and foreign 
countries ;" as corporate members, "local associations of teachers." 

The principal means by which the association endeavours to attain 
its objects, are the lectures and discussions at its annual and other 
fleneral meetings. The annual meeting is held in London, at 
Christmas, and extends over two days. 

The managing committee consists of the officers and thirty-six other 
members residing in or near London. The officers of w^sociations 
in union are ex officio members of this committee. The present 
President U Thomas Tate, Eso., well known for his educational 
wcvks. There are now 130 ordinary members, 34 honorary mem- 
bars, 16 corren>onding members, and 3 corporate members, viz., the 
Elementary Teachers' Association (43 members), the Suffolk and 
Bmz Association of Elementary Teachers (27 members), and the 
Western Union of Teachers (120 members.) 

Vtcm t&e dcte of the organization of the Association to the pre- 
attit time, eighty-five lectures have been delivered before the mem- 
bers at the annual and other general meetings, of which sixty-two 
have been on methods and objects of instruction.— 76ui. 



3. THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND. 

This association, comprehending teachers of various Christian 
dmiomixiatioilSy was instituted in 1847, and incorporated by royal 
charter in 1861. Its objects are to promote sotmd leai*ning, to ad- 
vance the interests of education in Scotland, and to raise tiie stan- 



dard of the professional attainments of teachers by the examination, 
under a board of examiners, of persons desiring to engage in the 
education of youth. The institute includes upwards of sixty local 
associations, many of which hold monthly meetings for the discus- 
sion of educational queetiona. Its members are divided into three 
grades, — Fellows, Senior Associates, and Junior Associates. The 
institute at present numbers about 1000 members. — Ibid. 



4. THE SCHOOLMASTERS' SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
The good work of diffusing sound knowledge of the elements of 
human wellbeing, by introducing the subject into schools, was begun 
many years ago by Mr. William Ellis, who, as a volunteer teacher, 
first conducted a class of young people for this purpose in London, 
and has for fifteen years taught Economic Science to normal classes 
of schoolmasters. Out of this class arose, two years ago, the School- 
masters' Social Science Association, which was fotm&d by teachers 
who wished to carry out for themselves a course of study which 
promised to make them more efficient trainers of the voung. Nearly 
300 teachers of metropolitan schools have enrolled themselves as 
members of the association. The Couacil of University College 
kindly grant the use of the college for the weekly meetixigs, which 
are largely and regularly attended. The object of the association 
is the study of the laws of human wellbeing, in so far as tiiey affect 
the teaching and training of the young. A course of lectures on 
physiology, by Mr. MarshaU, F.K.S., is just drawing to a close. 
It is likely to be followed by courses on zoology, chemistry, geology, 
and practice with the microscope, by Professors in University Col- 
lege.— JWd. 

6. GENERAL ASSOCIATED BODY OF CHURCH SCHOOL- 
MASTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

This is a general society embracing the whole country. Its ob- 
jects are threefold, — "The bringing together in closer bonds of 
^mpathy and co-operation, the whole body of Church teachers in 
England and Wales ; the improvement of the theory and practice 
of teaching ; and the advancement of elementary education. " The 
country is divided into districts, each having a staff of honorary 
officers, elected yearly at a meeting in the district ; and as general 
managers there are a president, treasurer, and secretary, chosen by 
all tlie members. By intercommunication, the opinions of all the 
members can be collected in a very short time on any educational 
topic. Several deputations of the association have at different times 
been recieved by the Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education ; and the^ have thus brought under his notice several 
important matters relative to the teacher, ifec. 

This association numbers now nearly 700 members from every 
part of England and Wales. — Ibid. 



6. THE NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
This society has now 11,639 schools in union with it, and, not- 
withstanding the loss of above £4000 by official defalcations, the 
income of the society is nearly equal to what it was whefi it had the 
assistance of Queen^s Letters. The three training colleges of St. 
Mark's, Battersea, and Whitelands, connected with the society, are 
regarded as sufficient for preparing masters ; but there appears to 
be a deficiency of similar provisions for mistresses, whose services 
seem to be in greater demand than those of male teachers. — Ibid. 



7. THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The most important operation of this society during the past year 
has been the building of a new training college for schoolmistresses. 
The first stone of this college was laid by Earl Granville, on the 5th 
of August, 1860, at Stockwell, and the building is now nearly com- 
pleted. The condition of the schools generally, connected with the 
society, is i-eported as highly satisfactory. The efficiency of the 
instruction in the normal college is shown by the remarkable fact of 
every candidate having succeeded in passing the examination for 
certificates of merit \--ibid. 



8. THE HOME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

This society has made considerable progress daring the past year. 
The number of students has been so large, that an enlargement of 
the building for their domestic accommodation became necessary. 
The practising schools have been re-organised, and among the 
teachers received for training there have been many married women 
sent from the War Department, in order to learn how to carry on 
schools for the infant children of our schools. Th6 number of 
teachers now in training is 203. — Ibid, 
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9. THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF OSWEGO, N. Y.— A NEW 
SYSTEM. 

The Bchoolfl are divided into Primary, Junior, Senior, and High, 
with twelve Primaries, four Juniors, two Seniors, and one High 
School The number of pupils registered as attending all of them 
during the year is about 4^00. The entire amount of money ex- 
pended by the Board of Education for teachers' wages, salary of 
Superintendent, repairs of school-houses, library, apparatus, and all 
other expenses, is about $29,000 a year, making the average cost of 
the education of each pupil registered $7.25. 

The Primary Schools are divided into three classes, called A, B, 
and C. On entering school the children are placed in the C class : 
at the end of the first year these are examined and promoted to the 
B class, where they remain another year, whbn they are again exam- 
ined, and promoted to the A class. At the close of the third year 
anower examination takes place, when those who are qualified are 
promoted from the A class to the Junior School 

These Primary Schools are attracting much attention from educat- 
ors in different parts of our cotmtry, on account of the new system 
of instruction which is carried out in them. It is a systematic course 
of graduated 'Object Lessons', on a plan similar to that of the 
* Home and Colonial Training Schools' of London.* 

In addition to teaching the children to read, which is well done, 
they are taught /orm, the elementary steps of geometry, by compar- 
ing, matching, drawing, and learning the names of pieces of wood cut 
in shapes of squares, rhombs, triangles, circles, cylinders, cubes, etc. 
They learn size by measuring (with a rule or tape) lines drawn on 
the black-board, or sticks, strings, length and width of the room. — 
They are first required to measure all objects ^th the eye, then to 
apply the rule to test the accuracy of the eye-measurement. Each 
school is provided with a pair of scales and weights. The pupils are 
required to lift and guess at the weight of books, small bags of peb- 
belB, of beans, or of shot, cubes of lead and iron, and then to weigh 
them. The accuracy with which those thus trained will judge at the 
weight of objects is astonishing. 

The children are taught the first ideas of number, in classes of 
twenty or thirty, by each handling and counting beans and pebbles ; 
adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing with them. These 
odjects are arranged on a shelf across one side of the room. 

Color is taught by means of worsteds, colored cards and other ob- 
jects, by matching those that are alike, and learning their names. — 
They ahso show how other colors may be produced by mixing the 
three primary ones — ^red, yellow, and blue. 

They are taught to point out, name, and tell the use of, the princi- 
pal pi^ of the human body, as a step pr^aratery to the knowledge 
of physiology. They are taught the first ideas of geography, by 
learning to describe the location of objects in and about the school- 
room ; proceeding gradually to the streets and principal buildings of 
the city, and thence to the towns of the country. 

Animals, birds, fish, reptiles, and insects, or colored pictures of 
them, are i^own; and thecliildren are led to observe their differences 
while the teacher gradually adds descriptions of their habits, thus 
enkindling a love for the study of nature. A knowledge of plants 
and flowers is taught in the same manner. 

It is important that the principles of this elementry training in 
these different departments of knowledge be understood. These several 
lessons are introduced for the purpose of teaching the children to 
tee, obmrvey and think, for mental development. The idea of impart- 
ing instruction on these several subjects is a secondary consideration : 
heuse very little importance is placed on the ability of the children 
to memorize words, repeat tables, etc., but a great deal on training 
them to ohseroe and describe, thus calling out and developing their 
own powers in a natural way. The plan of instruction is to show the 
object, and require the children to tell every thing that they can 
learn about it by seeing and feeling it ; then to gradually lead them 
by questions and descriptions to a more complete knowledge of the 
object than can be learned by merely seeing and handling it. By 
this process the powers of the child's mind are developed so that the 
acquisition of knowledge becomes a habit which affords it pleasure. 

One need not long observe the effect of this kind of training upon 
the children to decide upon its superiority over the common practice 
of filling the memory with words without a knowledge of things. It 
be^^ins just where Nature begins to teach the cMld, with things, 
going from them to words as the symbols of things; whereas our com- 
mon modes of teaching reverse Nature's plan, and attempt to teach a 
knowledge of things chiefly through the medium of words. All may 
readily determine the relative merit of the two systems by recalling 
how much more complete their own knowledge is of those objects 
which they have seen than it is of what they have only read about. 

Some idea of the appreciation of these primary schools by the 
parents of the children attending them may be formed from the fact 

* Obtsined with several other artiolei at the Depoiitory oonnected with the Eda- 
oational Department for Upper Canada, Toronto. 



that many have requested that their children might remain in the 
primary schools another year, that they might receive a more thorough 
course of object-traimng. To meet this demand, the same system oi 
training is to be extended into the junior schools. In order to obtain 
teachers qualified for carying out the plan thoroughly, a training 
teacher has been engaged from the < Home and Colonial Training- 
School' to come here and take charge of a model training-school to 
be opened this spring. This is an important step in the right direc- 
tion, and indicates tiie noble enterprise of the Board of Educatioii 
of ^tua city, ^e existence of only two small private schools in this 
city of 19,000 inhabitants, and the fact that not ten pupils have been 
sent out of Oswego during the past yearto be educated, except those 
who went to college or some similar institution, are significant facte 
which commend the condition of the public schools here in stronger 
terms than mere words could do. The sentiment that ' the public 
schools are good enough for the richest, and cheap ehough for the 
poorest' seems te be the prevailing one. During the recent exami- 
nations the practical exhibition of this spirit has often been wi tno — 
ed when the son or daughter of the retired business man has stood 
side by side with the child of the day-laborer, showing that boih 
had received the same instruction and made equal progress. 

For the present condition of the public schools here the citisena 
are chiefly indebted te the indefatigable labors of their efficient Sec- 
retary, E. A. Sheldon, Esq., whose practical plans have been nobly 
enjdorsed by an intelliflpsnt Board of Education. The schools of tfau 
ciiy are in advance of those of any other city in the Union in the 
practical character and philosophical principles of their system of 
primary training ; but we hope the time is not far distant when the 
schools throughout our country may thus conform more neariy to 
the genius of our institutions. — Illinois Teacher. 

1. LABRADOR-PROFESSOR HmD'S EXPLORATION. 

The steamer Napoleon III. arrived on the morning of the 6th 
from Mingan, on the coast of Labrador, bringing among her pas- 
sengers the Bishop of Quebec and his chaplain ; Walter de Winton, 
Esq. ; Captain F. de Winton, A.D.C. ; and Professor Hind and his 
party, consisting of Messrs. Oaudet, Caley, and W. Hind. Pro- 
fessor Hind has been exploring a part of the great Labrador penin- 
sula. His party, consisting of twelve in all, ascended the Moiaic 
river early in the month of June, in three canoes. They found the 
river very rapid for a distance of forty miles or thereabouts, and 
then impassable for canoes. 

Leaving the Moisic, they followed the old path of the Montagnais 
Indians, through a chain of lakes, until they struck the east branch 
of the same river. A young Nascapee Indian acted as guide through 
this hitberto unknown country. The explorers met with consider- 
able difficulties in pushing their way through the mountainous 
country before they reached the approaches te the high table-land 
of Eastern Canada and Labrador. One portage alone involved the 
ascent of eight hundred feet, partly over predpiteus rocks. The 
roads through the portages for the passage of the canoes had te be 
cut out with the axe, through the stunted forests which cover the 
sterile valleys. The aggregate length of the portages over which 
provisions, camp equipage, and canoes had te be carried on men's 
shoulders, exceeded twenty miles, and the altitude above the sea 
reached by the explorers was about two thousand feet. At this 
elevation, the great table-land of Labrador extends itself far and 
wide, with a gradual Blope to the north-east ; and the rivers which 
rise east of the head waters of the Moisic, flow into the Atlantic, — 
the largest being known by the name of the Ash-na-nipi, which 
empties its waters into Hamilton Inlet, or the Esquimaux Bay of 
the Atlantic, up which the proposed telegraph line from Europe ia 
to enter, if that scheme should ever be carried out. 

The scenery on the Moisic is described as very magnificent, being 
distinguished by bold mountain ranges, through which the river 
flows with the rapidity of a torrent. It is almost needless to say, 
that the country is whoUy unfit for the habitation of civilized man ; 
and though once sustaining a comparatively numerous population of 
Montagnais and Nascapee Indians, yet from the increasing scarcity 
of animal life, such as the cariboo, bear, rabbit, and porcupine, it ia 
now aJmost a desert. 

The table- land of the Labrador peninsula is full of large lakes 
and detached ranges of mountains. The ice broke up in these lakes 
in the middle of Jime of the present year ; and some idea may be 
formed of the present barrenness of this inhospitable region, from 
the fact that the only rivers on which the Montagnais and Nasoa- 
pees, who live on the Ash-na-nipi, can obtain their birch-bark for 
canoes, are the lower part of the Moisic and the Esquimaux river, 
flowing intp Hamilton Inlet, on the Atlantic coast. 
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The portage paths of the Montag^nob were found to be well worn 
to the height of land ; and near thiB elevated region the occurrence 
of fires over vast areas of country, burning the thick moss which 
clothes the valleys and mountains' sides, disclosed some geological 
features of singular interest. Near the height of land the countiy 
is covered with boulders, and these travelled rocks are perched on the 
mountain summits and on the edges of precipices in vast numbers. 
The unper .country is characterized by its picturesque rocks, its 
infiiii / of boulders, and beautiful mosses ; and it may briefly be 
descri. cd as a region of rocks, lakes, torrents, and mosses. The 
explorers suffered greatly from mosquitoes, black flies, and bruldts. 
The insect pests drive not only the cariboo to the highest summits 
of the mountains, but the Indians as well, either to the coast or to 
the islands in the lakes. 

We understand that it is Professor Hind's intention to publish an 
illustrated narrative of this exploration, and the numerous facts of 
interest which he has been able to collect from the Indians and 
from other sources. Our acquaintance with the geography of the 
Labrador peninsula is very imperfect ; exploration will help to un- 
veil a large part of this hitherto unknown region, and mi^e us 
familiar with a country which, though partly belonging to Canada, 
has never hitherto been explored with a view to its geography and 
natural features. — Leader, 



2. BOTANICAL EXCURSION— ISth JUNE, 1861.* 
The members of the Botanical Society of Canada visited the woods 
along the road between Kingston and Bath. The day being fine, 
many interesting specimens were collected. Ferns were ntmierous — 
among others, Osmunda cinnamomea, Ominterrupta, Polypodiiun 
Dryopteris, Onoclea sensibilis, Polystichum acrostichoides, &c. — 
The swamps were gay with flowers : Calla palustris, Arisaema triphyl- 
lum (the Indian IMmip), Orchis spectabilis, Csurallorhiza innata (the 
Coral-root), and nimierous other terrestrial orchids, Cypripedium 
pubescens, also, but the last not in flower. Carices were plentiful 
Near the Fairfield Farm several acres of dried up swamp were cover- 
ed with a carpet of Marchontia polymorpha, abundantly furnished 
with stalked, spore-bearing, ittyed, disks, as well as with the little 
shields in whicn the flask-shaped antheridia are contained ; they 
were in a good state for showing under the microscope the remark- 
able movements, <S2:c. , of the phytozona. Many other Crjrptogamic 
plants were obtained, especially among mosses ; interesting; fertile 
specimens of numerous species of Mnium, Bryum, Hypum, Funaiia, 
Sphagnum, <kc. Algee were in good condition, including species of 
SpiruUna, Confervas and Nostoc Mougeotia genuflexa, Yaucheria 
sessilis, the elegant Pandorina Morum, Chaetophora elegans, Tetras- 
pora gelatinosa, and numerous Desmideae and DiatomacsB. The 
party returned laden with spoils, a full account of which will be 
given in the Society's Annals. Not the least beautiful plant collect- 
ed on the occasion was the Linneea borealis. which was abundantly 
covered with blossoms on the edge of a wood, — ^That ''little northern 
plant, long overlooked object, flowering early," — which Linnaeus 
selected on the Swedish Mountains to commemorate his own name 
in the annals of Science. — British American Journal. 



3. GOD'S PLAN IN GEOGRAHHY. 

The physical geographer now claims that the particular arrange- 
ment of seas, continents, moimtains, and rivers, which the earth haa 
received, is the very best that could be given for the purpose to 
which the earth is destined. As the divine wisdom is manifested in 
the order and adaptation of the parts of the human body, of animals, 
and of plants, so there is an object in the particular shape the con- 
tinents have been made to assume. Everything works in harmony 
with a divine plan, which we claim to be beginning to comprehend 

Change the position of Asia and Europe, and you would have 
ruin and death. Ireland, now always green, would have the climate 
of Labrador. Compare the British Isles, Norway, and Sweden, 
with the corresponding latitudes upon our own coasts, and we see 
the dreadful consequences. Take away the Andes, which arrest the 
rain-clouds, and South America — ^that most wonderfully watered 
continent — would be a desert. Elevate our southern coast, so as to 
change the direction of the Mississippi, and what mischief would 
ensue ! 

There is literally a face to nature, as there is a face to man. As 
we have our circulation of blood, so there is the circulation of the 
earth's great heart of fire, the circulation of the waten^ and the 
ventilation of the air. We have yet to consider these varied shades 
of nature in their relations to each other, and to man the animal 
life. But we are not to stop here. The physical geographer claims 

• We have io thank the Secretary, Prof. Lawaon, for the Second Part of the Annals 
of the iiotauiral Society of Canada. It contains a valuable paper by Prof. Lawson 
hiniMlf (part of which we will give in our next number) and a letter fh>m Sir Wm. 
Hooker. Director of Kew Gardens, suftKestlng the oolleotion of materials for a CtOiMi' 
dfamFionL-jBrf.J.<ir.Bd. 



that the influences bearing upon the intellect of man may be ex- 
plained by the peculiar arrangement of the earth's surface. We 
know that civilization has marched from east to west, from Asia to 
Europe, and even across the Atlantic to the New World, growing 
and expanding in its course. We can see what has been developed 
in Asia and Europe, and may predict something for America. — 
Professor Doremus, 



4. GREATEST NAVIGABLE STREAM OF THE OLD 
WORLD. 

Admiral Hope, of the British navy, has succeeded in ascending the 
great river of China, Yang-tse, to a distance of 670 nautical miles 
from its mouth, without any accident, and it was stated that it was 
navigable for 157 miles further up, making in all 727 nautical, or 
about 842 statute miles from the sea. The Tang-tse, therefore, 
although it be in point of navigation neither the Mississippi nor the 
St. Lawrence, far excels the Ganges, the Rhine and the Danube, is 
indeed the finest navigable river of the old world. The expedition saw 
the Yans-tse in the months of February and March, when it was at the 
lowest, but with the rain it rises from twenty to twenty-five feet 
higher. In dry seasons, the current, when most rapid, was at the 
rate of three and a half knots an hour, bat the average only two 
knots. This current, would, of course, be greatly increased in rate 
when the river was swollen, but it seems at no time to be so rapid as 
to be an impediment to native navigation, and of course is none at 
all to steam. 
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1. HABITAT OF THE GORILLA. 

The accounts hitherto prevalent in Europe of the gorilla's or- 
dinary ways of life in the gloomy depths of the African jungle, 
have been such as to make out the animal a perfect demon, a mon- 
ster who, armed with a tremendous bludgeon, haunted the skirts of 
his grim domain, and beat to a jelly women and children who came 
that way ; or else ensconced in the lower boughs of a great tree, 
he waited till the doomed traveller came beneath, and then, lower- 
ing a hind leg, twitched his great toes roimd his neck, and hoisting 
him high up choked him outright, and then, with a hideous laugh, 
threw tiie carcase down. His four-footed neighbours, said the 
credulous narrators, were not a moment safe from his fiendish ma- 
lice ; and that when the peaceful elephant was quietly nibbling at 
the green buds, the soriUa, clutching his bludgeon, would steal 
along the branches and fetch the trunk of the unsuspecting feeder 
such a tremendous blow, as to send it oflf howling with fright and 
pain. At last, however, the maligned beast has a chance of having 
his case fairly set before the world. M. Du Chaillu is his champion. 
" I am sorry,-' he says, *Ho be the dispeller of such agreeable de- 
lusions ; but the gori&a does not Itirk in the trees by the roadside, 
and drag up imsuspicious passers-by in its daws, and choke them to 
death in his vice-like paws ; it does not attack the elephant and 
beat him to death with sticks ; it does not carry off women from 
the native villages ; it does not even build itself a house of leaves 
and twigs, in the forest trees, and sit ou the roof, as has been con- 
fidently reported of it. It is not gregarious even ; and the nu- 
merous stories of its attacking in great numbers have not a grain of 
truth in them.— TTiW Sports of the World for July, 



2. DU CHAILLXPS WORK ON THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 




Equatorial. 

wedc very nearly to the number of five thousand. With the excep- 
tion of Livingstone's Africa and Macaulay's England, this is, I 
believe, for a work published at a guinea, unprecedented. The 
mammoth librarian, Mr. Mudie commenced on Saturday with five 
hundred copies ; the following Monday he sent for two hundred and 
fifty more ; two days after, for another five hundred ; and again, in 
another two days, for a further supply of two hundred and fifty,— 
making a total of fifteen hundred. This, only a few years back, 
would have been a large edition, and evinces the great interest 
taken by the public in the subject." 



3. NATURAL HISTORY FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 

The greyhound runs by eyesight only, and this we observe as a 
fact. The carrier-pigeon flies his two hundred miles homeward by 
eyesight, viz., from point to point of objects which he has marked ; 
but this is only conjecture. The fierce dragon-fly, with twelve 
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thotiMuid leDfles in its eye, darts from angle to angle with the ra- 
pidity of a flashing sword, and as rapidly darts back, not turning in 
the air, but, with a dash, reversing we action of his four wings, and 
iuKtantaneously calculating the di^nce of the objects, or he would 
dash himself to pieces. But in what conformation of his does this 
consist ? No one can answer. 

A cloud of ten thousand gnats dance up and down in the sun — 
the minutest interval between them — ^yet no one knocks another 
headlong upon the grass, or breaks a leg or a wing, long and deli- 
cate as uiey are. Suddenly — amid your admiration of this match- 
less dance— a peculiarly hiah shouldered, vicious gnat, with long, 
penant nose, oarts out of the rising and falling cloud, and setting 
on your cheek, inserts a poisonous sting. What possessed the little 
wretch to do this ? Did he smell the Uood in the mazy dance ? Ko 
one knows. 

A four-horse coach comes suddenly upon a flock of geese on a 
narrow road, and drives straight through the middle of them. A 
goose was never yet fairly run over, nor a duck. They are under 
the veiy wheels and hoofs, and yet, somehow, they contrive to flap 
and waddle off. Habitually stupid, heavy^ and indolent, they are, 
nevertheless, equal to any emevf^ucy. Why does the lonely wood- 
pecker, whon he descends his tree and goes to drink, stop several 
times on his way — ^listen and look around before he takes his 
draught 1 Ko one knows. 



4. COMlftERCIAL VALUE OF INSECTS. 

Who thinks of it ? And yet, in the economy of nature, of what 
immense importance they are in all seasons, everv naturalist knows ; 
while in commerce, the amount derived 'from mem is astoimding. 
We have no figures to produce in regard to our own trade, for our 
statistics do not reach that high state of perfection which will admit 
of it ; but Great Britain pays annually $1,000,000 for the dried 
carcases of that tiny insect Known as the cochineal ; while anotiber, 
also peculiar to India — gum shellac, or rather its production — ^is 
scarcely less valuable. More than 1,500,000 human beinss derive 
their sole support from the culture and manufactiure of Uie fibres 
spun by the suk-worm, of which the annual circulating medium is 
said to be $200jOOO,000. In England alone, we say nothing of the 
other parts of Europe, $500,000 are spent every year for tiie pur- 
chase of foreign honey, while the value of that which is native is 
not mentioned. And all this is the work of the bee. But this makes 
no mention of the 10,000 pounds of wax imported every year. 
Besides all this, there are the gjall-nuts, used for dyeing and making 
ink ; the cantharides, or Spanish fly, used in medicme. In fact, 
eveiy insect is contributing, directly or indirectly, in swelling the 
amount of our commerciiu profits. Even those which, in some 
cases, prove a plague and become destructive, have their place in 
the economy of nature, and prevent worse. 



5. OBSTINACY OF THE SEA-HORSE. 
The walrus is on obstinate animal, and does not fly on the ap- 
proach of man ; on the contrary, forming themselves into a body, 
they go and meet him, and resist any attempt on his part to pro- 
ceed. When a company of travellers meet those ft^nimft^lfl on the 
shore, they are forced to fight their way through them ; and if the 
walnuses are pelted with stones, they snaw them with their teeth, 
but afterwards attack the men with redoubled fury, rending the air 
with the most tremendous growling. These •.nirriftla seem to be 
fiUly aware of the effect of the united resistance and attack, and 
also the utility of keeping in masses and ranks, for, should any of 
tiiem attempt to retreat, those in the rear fall upon him and compel 
him to keep in the ranks, or kill him. Sometimes it happens that 
when one walrus attempts to stop another who is retreating, they i^ 
begin to suspect each other of being inclined to fly, and in that case 
the contest becomes universal. When two are fighting one, tiie 
others come to the aid of the weaker side. While they are thus 
fighting on the land, others in the water raise their heads and look 
on for a time, till they become enraged, swim to shore and join in 
the combat. 



6. THE FISHEBJES OF GASPfi AND THE BAY OF 
CHALEUR. 

A memorial latelv addressed to the Canadian Minister of Finance, 
by the two great fishery establishments of Messrs. Charles Robins 
and Co., and Le Boutillier, Brothers, of Gasp^, Bay Chaleur, con- 
tains some interesting statistics. It is stated that Messrs. Robins 
and Co. employ 3,500 men in their fishery operations. That in 
1859 they exported to foreign markets 9,000 quintals of dry cod- 
fish, 20,916 gallons (83 tuns) of fish-oil, and 22 barrels of salmon. 
These gentlemen build all their own shi^s, at Paspebiac, where sixty 
sail have been launched solely for the fish trade, and they have at 



present (1860) seventeen of these afloat, manned by 140 men, be- 
sides 164 large fishing-boats. Messrs. Le Boutillier, Bros., have 
twelve ships of t^eir own in the fish trade, manned by ninety meiiy 
and also 169 boats. They employ fully 2,500 men in the fisbensa 
alone. In 1859, they exported 23,400 quintals of dry ood-fish, 
2,530 barrels of pickled herrings, 40 barrels of salmon, ISOqniiitals 
of green cod-fish, and 23,000 ^ons of oiL These gentlemen faai« 
acquired immense wealth from the fish trade as t& fruit of tlieir 
industry and enterprise. 

IX. ^xpm m pPftDjtiat f rUiire, kt. 

1. WHAT PRECIOUS STONES ARE MADE OF. 

And first, as to the diamond, which, though the king and chief of 
all, may be dismissed in two words— pure carbon. The diamond ia 
the ultimate effort, the idealisation, the spiritual evolution of coal, 
— ^the butterfly escaped from its antenatal tomb, the realisation of 
the coal's highest being. Then the ruby, tiie flaming red Oriental 
rub^, side by side with the sapphire and the Orientid topaz — both 
rubies of different colours — what are thev ? Crystals of our com- 
monest argiUaceous earth, the earth which makes our potter's day, 
our pipe clay and common roofing slate — ^mere bits of alumina. Tet 
these are among our best gems, tiie idealisations of common potter^ 
clay. In every hundred grains of blue sapphire, ninety-two are 
alumina, with one grain of iron to make that glorious blue light 
within. 

The ruby is coloured with chronic add. The amethyst is on|y 
silica or fiint. In one hundred grains of amethyst, ninety-ei^t are 
simple pure flint — ^thesame substance as that whichmade the old flints 
in the tinder box, used before our phosphorus and sulphur-headed 
matches, and which ^und up and prepaored, makes now the vehicle 
of artists' colours. Of this same sihca are also cornelians, cat's-eye^ 
rock-crystals, Egyptian jasper and opaL In one hundred grains of 
opal ninety are pure silica, and ten water. It is the water, tiien, 
which gives the gem that pecuUar changeable and irridescent colour 
which is so beautiful, ana which renders the opal the moonlight 
queen of the kingly diamond. The garnet, the Braadlian — not the 
Oriental — ^topac, the occidental emerald, which is of the same species 
as the beryl, all these are compounds of sQica and alumina. But 
the beryl and emerald are not composed exclusively of alica and 
alumina, they contain another eartk called glucino, from gMcos, 
sweet, because its salts are sweet to the taste. The hyacinth gem ia 
composed of the earth not so long discovered, called aroonia — ^first 
discovered in that species of hyacinth stone Imown as jdrcon. The 
siroon is found in Scotland. To every one hundred parts of hyacinth 
seventy are pure zirconia. A chrysolite is a portion of pure silicate 
of magnesia. Without carbonate of copper there would be no 
malachite in Russia or at the Burra-Burra Mines ; without carbonate 
of lime there would be no Carrara marble, the torquoise is nothing 
but a phosphate of alumina coloured blue by copper ; and the lapsis 
lazuli IB only a bit of earth painted throughout with sulphuret of 
sodium. 



2. NATURE'S ALPHABET. 

Nature's alphabet is made up of only four letters — ^wood, water, 
rock, and soil ; yet with those tour letters she forms such wondrous 
compositions, such infinite combinations, as no language of twenty- 
four letters can describe. Nature never grows old — she has no 
provincialism. The lark carols the same song in the same key as 
when Adam turned his delighted ear to catch the strain ; the ow] 
still hoots a B flat, yet loves the note, and streams through no other 
octave ; the stormy petrel is as much delighted to sport among the 
first waves of the Indian Ocean as in the earliest times ; birds that 
lived on flies laid bluish eggs when Isaac went out into the fields at 
eventide, as they will two thousand years hence, if the world does 
not break her harness from the orb of day. The sun is as bri^t 
as when Lot entered the city of Zoar. The diamond and the onyx, 
and the topaz of Ethiopia, are still splendid ; and the vulture's eye 
is as fierce as when Job took up lus parable. In short, nature's 
pendulum has never altered its strokes. 



3. SEXPPING AND SKIMMING. 

Two bad habits increased amon^ the young folks — some of ihem^ 
at least. '^ Why, is it bad to skip or to skim ?" you ask, perhsiiia. 
That depends upon how and what you skip and slam. 

I find there is a great deal of skipping and skimming in the way 
the children read their books in these days, and that is bad. It ia 
a loose, careless, hasty way of reading, which snatches up only the 
story, and hardly that, leaving out all the instruction, thought. 
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and mupose of the book^ and makii^ pretty miidi all of it a oon- 
fofleajumble, like type in pie. 

'' We have so fnony books," Tes» some of jou have, and it is a 
pity, for yon do not value ihem as the few I used to have in my 
childhood. These few were not only read with great attention the 
first time, but th^ were read and re-read, put away, brought baok, 
and read again ; and the oonsequenoe was, that they made an im- 
yession. I feci their power to this day. The true way to read is, 
first to seleet, or to Iwve selected for vou, a book that is ioorth 
rwding ; then read it carefully, thoughtfully, attentively. Bead it 
to remember it, and read it accurately. 

Let me tell you about a little bov. His auntie gave him some 
oards with the kings and queens of England pictured on them. 
Then, as he was inquisitive to know who they all were, she used to 
tell him the histonr of the different reigns, and the good and the 
bad things they did. Her stories interested the little boy, and he 
listened very attentively. Ab he was playing with his cards one 
day, his papa took one tq>, and asked him whose face that was on 
the card. The little boy told him, and, moreover, gave a good 
aooount of that king's reign. His papa was much surprised, and 
asked him about another ; and so he went on, and save a correct 
little story of them all. Papa was very much pleaseo^ and the next 
day he gave his little son three large volumes of English history. 
The child could not read yet, he was only three years old ; but he 
was 90 attentive 

When he was eight years old, this same little boy read a book, 
which, forty years after, he quoted accurately from by memory, 
when writing a lecture to be d^vered before a body of learned men ; 
nor had he ever seen the book since. How carefdly he must have 
read it ! How dear it must have been in his mind ! No skipping 
or skimminff tikere, I reckon ; no dot^nsed jumUe. 

That little boy became a distinguished teacher-— the famous Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugl^ schooL This is the kind of reading and hearing 
whidi makes good memories and st(M*eB up useful information. — 
C^Ocff Paper. 

4 YENTILATINa CHAMBEB8. 
When it is considered that pure air is essential to the purification 
qI the blood, and that the food we eat never becomes nutriment 
until it meets with the air in the lungs ; and when it is furthermore 
remembered, that a full third of our eutbw existence is passed in 
our sleeping apartments, it must be dear to the commonest under- 
standing that the difference between breathing a pure and impure 
aar while we are adeep, is literally incalculable as to the effects upon 
our happiness and well-being. How an impure air is caused, and 
how it ma^ be avoided, ace plainly treated of in our new book of 
'^ffleep^" mduding, as it does^ the general subjects of deepinff, 
ventilation, the manning and warming of houses, Ac — MalTs 
J<mnud of Hecdih. 



5. ITALIAN RAILWATS. 

Until the opening of the Turin and €reuoa Railway, in December, 
1863, no railway communication existed between the Mediterranean 
and extendve country comprised between the Swiss and Rhietian 
Alps on the north, and the Appenines on the south. Now the 
fortunes of war have rendered it probable that sevend of the 
Parmesian and Modenese provinces will be secured to Victor Emma- 
nuel, that sovereign has commended a survey for a railway from 
Spem (60 miles southeast of Genoa,) across the Appenines to 
Paima. This line, dthough it will be but about 60 miles long, will 
be one of great importance, both politically and as a work of 
engineering. Spezia is one of the very best harbours on the 
Mediterranean, and it is said to be the intention of the King of 
Sardinia to establish his nationd dock-yards there on a grand scde. 
From Spezia the railway would extend up the valley of the Magra, 
to the wiving town of PontremoH, and thence over or through the 
Appenines into thd valley of the Taro, and past Borgataro Fomovo 
to Parma. As the latter dty is but about 400 feet above the level 
of the sea, and as the Alpe di Sucdso, the Orsaio, the Penna, and 
the Regola peaks of the Appenines, flanking the CHsa Pass, rise from 
6,800 to 6,800 feet above the sea, it is evident that the eadest 
practicable ascent and descent on the two dopes must be inclined, 
on an average, at least 1 in 30 or 1 in 36. At fjresent our railway 
approaches nearer to Parma than that from Verona to Mantua ; and 
the Aleeaandria and Genoa line is the only railway between the Po 
and the Appenines. A great trunk line, however. 300 miles long, 
is likely to be soon made from Milan through Piacenza, Parma, 
Modena, and Bologna^ to Rimini, and thence dong the Adriatic 
coast to Anoona. From Bologna, a line is contemplated over the 
Porretta Pass to Pistols, whence are the Tuscan lines already com- 
pleted to Florence, Pisa, and Leghorn. With the completion of a 
unk of 36 mika from Modena to Mantua^ the whole qrstem of rail- 
wiqw in the north of Italy wouU bepiaoed in eommmrifiatiow, at 



Verona, with the Tyrolese Railway, a great northern trunk line, to 
be constructed by the Lombardo- Venetian and South Austrian 
Company, from Verona, through Innspruck, to the Bavarian 
frontier. To the Lombardo- Venetian system, and to the extendve 
lines which is proposed on the north and south of it, the Spezia and 
Parma line will be the only direct outlet te the Mediterranean ; and 
thus, with such a system of railways behind it, Spezia might attain 
a commercial importance greater than that of Trieste or Genoa. A 
wedthy company has proposed also to construct a great line of rdl- 
way dong the Mediterranean coast, from Toulon, through Nice, 
Voltri, Genoa, and Speda, te Pisa. This line, which would be 
nearly 360 miles long, woidd be among the most costly in Europe, 
as the forty odd miles dong the same frowning coast, from Marseilles 
to Toulon, are said to have been. The importance of this line of 
railway, in connection with that from Spezia te Parma, would be 
hardly, if at all, less than of a line across the Alps, nor, te tdl the 
truth, would it involve much less difficulties of construction. — 
Hun^s Merchants Magazine, 

No. 17.— THOMAS G. RIDOXJT, ESQ. 
We exceeding regret to have to announce the death of Thomas 
Gibbs Bidout, Esq., late cashier of the Bank of Upper Canada. 
Mr. Ridout's family is one of the oldest in Canada. His father, 
Thomas Ridout, came to this country in the year 1780, shortiy after 
the American revolution. The incidents connected with his life-^ 
how he was taken prisoner by the Indians when passing down the 
Ohio river ; how he escaped to Detroit, and finally to Canada, are 
full of interest, and we may return to the subject at a future time. 
Having arrived safdy in Lower Canada, he became connected witii 
one of the Government Departments. On the 10th October, 1792, 
Thomas G. Ridout, the subject of this obituary, was bom near 
Sord ; so that had he survived till October next he would have been 
69 years of age. In 1796, when the seat of the Upper Canada 
Government — ^with which Mr. Ridout would seem at that time to • 
have been connected — was removed to Niagara, the family went 
with it. Subsequently Mr. Thomas Ridout was appointed Registrar 
of York, and more lately .Surveyor Generd of Upper Canada. 
When the Government was removed to Toronto, some years after- 
wards, the family came with it. Muddy Little York was then but 
an Indian Settiement, consisting of a few wigwams, and the youug 
Ridouts playmates on the spot on which Toronto now stands were 
the children of the Red men of that day. Mr. Thomas G. Ridout's 
first business connections were with the Commissariat, in which he 
acted as Deputy AssLstant Commissary Generd. He was then 19 
years of age. Having resigned this podtion, he was appointed 
Cashier of tiie Bank of Upper Canada, which was then ' located" 
in a smdl building now used as a i^hoemdcers shop, and which stands 
on the comer of King and Frederick streets, opposite the Canada 
Company's Office. In 18^ the Bank was removed to the building 
on the comer of Duke and George streets, where it remained until 
latdy — all which time, except during the last few months, Mr. 
Ridout acted as Cashier. He leaves behind him a widow and twelve 
children, ten of whom redde in this coimtry, and two are officers in 
the army— one in the 100th, now stationed at Gibrdtar, and the 
other in the 80th, stationed in India. By marriage the family is 
connected with the Bddwins, the Sullivans, and tiie Boultons in 
Canada, and the Bramleys in the mother country. In private 
life Mr. Ridout was much esteemed. Upright in character, and 
exemplary in his dealings, he made for himself a lai^ cirde of 
friends, who deeply lament lus death. It is rather a singular coin- 
ddence that the Bank and Mr. Ridout may be said to have passed 
away from the old building together. Mr. Ridout died on the day 
that the bank was opened in ths new house. — Leader, 



No. 18.— ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

A late arrivd from England brings us intelligence of the death of 
Mrs. Browning, an event which occurred on the 29th of June, at 
Florence. She was bom in London in 1809, and was educated with 
great care in a masculine range of studies, and with a masculine 
strictness of inteUectud discipline. Beginning to write at a very 
early age, in 1826, there appeared from her pen a volume entitled 
'^Ajl Essay on Mind, with other Poems." In 1833 she sgain 
appeared before the public, in a volume entitied '< Prometheus 
Bound, and other Poems." About the time of the publication of 
this volume, Mrs. Browning's hedth became impaired by the rup- 
ture of a blood vessd, and her state was rendered even more criticd 
by the subsequent sad death of a much loved brother. In the re- 
tnement of her sick chamber, she sought refreshment in the gravest 
studies^ and from her pen there appeared in the London Aihemommf 
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a BerieB of articles on the Greek Chrutian Poets. In 1844, the first 
oollected edition of her works was published, and this was soon 
followed by her introduction to Mr. Browning, whose wife she be- 
came in 1846, being then restored to a good degree of health. 
Since their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Browning have resided for the 
most part in Florence, where, in 1849, a son was bom to them. 
<< Casa Guidi Windows " was published in 1849. " Aurora Leigh," 
her most important work, was published in 1856. 



XI. ^imlUMms. 



1. THE AUTUMN CALM. 

Calm is the mora, without a sound. 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 
And only through the faded leaf 

The chestnut pattering on the ground. 

CaJm and deep peace on the high world. 
And on those dews that drench the fiuze, 
And all the silvery gossamers. 

That twinkle into green and gold : 

That sweeps, with all its autumn bowers, 
Calm and still light on the great plain, 

And crowded farms and lessenmg owers. 
To mingle with the boimding main ; 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air. 
These leaves that redden to the fall ; 
And in my heart, if calm at all. 

If any calm, a calm despair. 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleeps. 
And waves that sway themselves in rest. 
And dead calm in that noble breast 

Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 



2. ANECDOTE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The following admirable trait in the character of the Queen may 
not be generally known : — When Princess Victoria, she is said fre- 
quently to have amused herself by going, incognito, in a carriage, 
to different shops, and derived great entertainment, when divested 
of the appendages attendant upon royalty, in observing as a passive 
spectator the infinite variety of incidents and occupations with 
which London abounds. Being one day at Bundell and Bridges, 
among many other objects that attracted her attention, was one that 
fixed it. This was a young and intelligent lady, who was most 
sedulously employed in looking over different gold chains for tiie 
neck, which were alternately presented to her for inspection. After 
she had admired several, she asked the price of one which seemed to 
have peculiarly struck her fancy. The price was more than she 
imagined it would have been. 

« Could it not be offered cheaper ?" 

"Impossible." 

The young lady seemed disconcerted, examined the chain again, 
took it up and finally laid it down a^ain, appearing to part from it 
with reluctance. However, she at length admitted that the price 
was far too high, chose a much cheaper one, which she ordered to 
be sent home, and went away. The young Frincess Victoria, who 
had silentiy observed the different workings of the mind of the lady 
as displayed in her countenance, enquired who she was and upon 
receiving satisfactory information, ordered the firm to pack up the 
gold chain which had so attracted her attention with the one she had 
purchased, and sent it with a card, signifying that the Princess 
victoria was so well pleased with observing that the young lady 
who had been so much taken with the beauty and workmanship of 
the chain, had yet so much command of her passions as not to suffer 
these to overcome her prudence, that she, therefore, in token of her 
approval, desired her to accept the chain which she so much admired, 
in the hope that she would always persevere in that laudable line of 
conduct upon which female happiness so much depended. 



3. ENGLAND— BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
<*The proudest sovereign in the world is Queen Victoria. She 
dignifies womanhood and motherhood, and she is fit to sit in empire. 
There is one reason why the English throne is the strongest also, 
because it is so many legged. It stands on thirty millions of people. 
It represents the interests of the masses of the subjects, ijiother 
zeaaon why England is the strongeBt nation la because it is the most 



Christian nation, because it has the most moral power. It has more 
than we have. We like to talk about ourselves on the fourth of 
July — ^we love to fan ourselves with eulogies ; but we are not to be 
compared to-day with old England. I know her surly faults — I 
know her stubborn conceit-«-I know how many things are mischie- 
vous among her common people, among her operatives of the fac- 
toiy, among her serfs of the mine ; but taking her up on one aide, 
and down on the other, there is not another nation that represents 
so much Christianity as old England. If you do not like to hear 
it, I like to say it ; and the strongest power on the globe to-day is 
that kingdom. It is the strongest kingdom, and the one that is the 
least likely to be shaken down. England has been destroyed every 
ten or fifteen years from the time of the Armada to the present day, 
in the prophecies of men. Every few years she has been about to 
be overthrown by sea ; she has been about to be ploughed up by 
land ; she has been about to be stripped of her resources in India, 
and in other parts of the globe. Nations have formed alliances 
against her ; the armies and fleets of the civilised world have gone 
about her ; her interests, political and pecuniary, have been repeat- 
edly and violently assailed, and yet she has stood, as she now stands, 
mistress of the seas, and the strongest power on earth, because she 
has represented the moral element." 



4 STABILITY OF THINGS IN ENGLAND. 
In one of his lectures, Mr. Emerson tells a stoiy to exemplify the 
stability of things in England. He says that William of Wykeham, 
about the year 1050, endowed a house in the neighbourhood of 
Winchester, to provide a measure of beer and a sufficient of bread 
to eTery one who asked it, forever ; and when Mr. Emerson was in 
England, he was curious to test that good man's credit ; and he 
kuMsked at the door, preferred his question, and received lus meas- 
ure of beer and quantum of bread, though its owner had been dead 
800 years. 

5. ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD FOR INDIA. 
The OazetU of a recent date announces that the Queen, being 
desirous of affording to the princes, chiefs, and people of the Indian 
empire a public testimony of her regard, by the institution of an 
order of Imighthood, whereby her resolution to take upon herself 
the government of India mav be commemorated^ and merit and 
loyalty rewarded, has instituted an order, styled ^'The Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India." The said order to consist of l^e 
Sovereign, a Grand Master, and tw%nty-five knights, together with 
such extra knights as shall from time to time be appointed. Earl 
Canning is appointed First Grand Master, and the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad, the Maharaja of Gwalior, Lord Harris, Maharaja Duleep 
Singh, Lord Clyde, the Maharaja of Cashmere, Sir G. R. Clerk, 
the Maharaja of Indore, the Guicowar of Baroda, Sir J. Lawrence, 
the Maharaja of Putiala, Sir J. Outram, the Begum of Bohopol, 
Sir Hugh Rose, and the Nawab of Bampore. are appointed knights. 
The Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales are appointed ex- 
knights. 

6. ORIGIN OF "DIXIE'S LAND." 
On landing, the band played "God save the Queen" and "Dixie's 
Land ;" on returning, we had the " Marseillaise " and the National 
Anthem of the Southern Confederation, and, by way of parenthesis^ 
it may be added, if you do not already know the fact, that " Dixie's 
Land'' is a synonym for heaven. It appears that there was once a 
good planter named " Dixie," who died at some period unknown, to 
the intense grief of his animated property. They found expression 
for their sorrow in song, and consoled themselves by glamouring in 
verse for their removal to the land to which Dixie had departed, 
and where, probably, the revered spirit would be greatly surprised 
to find himself in their company. Whether they were ill-treated 
after he died, and thus had reason to deplore his removal, or merely 
desired heaven in the abstract, nothing known enables me to assert. 
But Dixie's Land is now generally taken to mean the Seceded Slates, 
where Mr. Dixie certainly is not at the present writing. The song 
and air are the composition of the organised African association for 
the advancement of music and their own profit, which sings in New 
York ; and it may be as well to add, that in all my tour in the South 
I heard little melody from lips black or white, and only once heard 
negroes singing in the fields. — BvsseWs (Times) Correspondence, 



7. MEMORIES OF RUGBY SCHOOL. 
He raised himself up and looked round ! and after a minute rose 
and walked humbly down to the lowest bendi, and sat down on the 
veiy liench he had occupied on his first Sunday at Rugby. And then 
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the old memoiiefl nuhed back again, bnt softened and anbdned, and 
soothing him as he let himself be carried away by them. And he 
looked up at the great painted window above the altar, and remem- 
bered how, when a little boy, he used to try not to look through it 
at the elm trees and the rooks, before the painted glass came, — and 
the subscription for the painted glass, and the letter he wrote home 
for money to give to it ; and there down below, was the very name 
of the boy who sat on his right hand on the first day, scratched rude- 
ly in the oak panelling. 

And then came the thought of his old school-fellows ; and form 
after form of bovs, nobler and braver and ^xirer than he, rose up 
and seemed to rebuke him. OouM he not tmnk of them, and what 
they had felt, and were feeling ; they who had honored and loved 
from the first the man whom it had taken years to know and love ? 
Gould he not think of those yet dearer to him who was gone, who 
bore his name and shared his blood, and were now without a husband 
or a father ? Then the grief whidi he b^;an to share with others 
became gentle and holy, and he rose up once more and walked up 
the steps to the altar ; and, while the tears flowed freely down his 
cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully to lav down there a share 
of a burden which had proved itself too heavy for him to bear in his 
own itrength. 

There let us leave him — ^where could we better leave him than at 
the altar before which first he had caught a glimpse of the glory of 
his birthriffht, and felt the drawing of the bond which links i£ living 
flouls togeuier in one brotherhood f — at the grave beneath the altar 
of him who had opened his eyes to see that glory, and softened his 
heart till it could feel that bond. 

And let us not be hard on him, if at that moment his soul is fuller 
of the tomb, and him who lies there, than of the altar, and TTim of 
whom it speaks. Such stages have to be gone through, I believe, 
by all young and brave soul^ ^ho must wiq their way through hero- 
worship to the worship of Him who is the King and Lord of heroes. 
For it is only through our mysterious human relationships, through 
the love and tenderness and purity of mothers and sisters and wives, 
through the strength and courage of fathers and brothers and teach- 
ers, that we can come to the knowledge of Him in whom alone the 
love and tenderness and the purity and the strength and the courage 
and the wisdom of all these dwell forever and ever in perfect ful- 
ness. — Tom Brovon's School Days. 



8. THE BLESSEDNESS OF OBEYING PABENTS. 

The earthly parent is, for many years, the vio^^rent of the 
heavenly one ; so that the habit of honouring father and mother is 
a natural beginning to the obedience due to the Maker himself. 
Nor, under Christian teaching, can it often stop short of even Chris- 
tian piety. The ordinary degrees of the lower grace may not always 
lead to the higher ; but a hes^rty and persistent regard to the duties 
enjoined by the Fifth Commandment must always issue in hearty 
obedience to its Divine Author. A will broken in under this visible 
rule of the parent, can never long resist the highest commands of 
the God who haa appointed it. 

Here we see one of the most beautiful and beneficent provisions 
for our escape from the sin of our fallen nature. The chUd, before 
it can know its Creator, is made submissive to its authorilnr in this 
delegated form, and thus trained to sentiments and habits that 
simply need direction to give them the character of religious feeling 
and piety itself. The transformation will require a hearty choice of 
the Supreme Parent as our own ; but this is an act much more 
easily performed where the lower submission is the habit of one's 
life. 

How deeply parents are concerned in tins topic we need hardly 
say. For them to secure hearty obedience from their children is all 
but to ensure the true blessedness of these beloved ones for time and 
eternity. We, as parents, often determine the destinies of our 
children very early — ^perhaps, in many cases, before they leave the 
nursery. Of what infinite importance that we should be and do all 
that may contribute to their heartily honouring us and affectionately 
obeying our just commands! And how cruel to make ourselves 
dishonourable by vice and folly — ^thus leavii^ the child's early virtue 
no place for its natural growth ! — Parish Visitor. 



9. CURRAN'S GRATITUDE. 
''AUow, me, gentlemen," said Curran one evening to a large 
party, ''to give you a sentiment. When a boy, I was one morning 
plaving at marbles in the village of Ball Alley, with a light heart 
and a lighter pocket. The gibe and the jest went gaily round, 
when suddenly there appeared among us a stranger of a remarkable 
and very cheerful aspect His intrusion was not the least restraint 
upon our meny little assemblage. He was a benevolent creature, 
and the days of infancy (after all, the happiest we shall ever see) 



perhaps rose upon his memory. Heaven bless him ! I see his fine 
form, at the distance of half a century, just as he stood before me 
in the little Ball Alley, in the days of my childhood. His name 
was Boyse ; he was the rector of Newmarket. To me he took a 
particular fancy. I was winning, and full of watery — thinking 
everything that was eccentric, and by no means a miser of eccentri- 
cities ; every one was welcome to a share of them, and I had plenty 
to spare after having freighted the company. Some sweetmeats 
easily bribed me home with him. I learned hom Boyse my alpha- 
bet and my grammar, and the rudiments of the classics. He tau^ 
me all he could, and then he sent me to a school at Middleton. in 
short, he made me a man. I recollect it was about thirty-five 
years afterwards, when I had risen to some eminence at the bar, 
and when I had a seat in parliament, on my return one day from 
the court I found an old gentleman asleep in my drawing-room, his 
feet familiarly placed on each side of the It^dian marble chimney- 
piece, and his whole air bespeaking the consciousness of being quite 
at home. He turned round ; it was my friend of Ball Alley .' I 
rushed instinctively into his arms, and burst into tears. Words 
cannot describe the scene which followed. ' Tou are right, sir — 
you are right. The chimney-piece is yours — the pictures are vours 
— ^the house is yours. You gave me all 1 have — ^my friend, my 
benefactor !' He dined with me ; and in the evening I caught the 
tear glistening in his fine blue eye, when he saw poor little Jack — 
the creature of his bounty — arising in the House of Commons to 
reply to a right honorable. Poor Boyse ! He is now gone ; and 
no sttitor had a larger deposit of practical benevolence in the court 
above. This is his wine— let us drink to his memory !" 



10. "HE'S MY BROTHER.'' 

One da^, as I was hastening home after a short absence, I heard 
young voices raised in anger. A little way from me, just round a 
comer, two boys were quarrelling. They were on their way home 
from school, and their books, slates, and dinner-baskets lay on the 
pavement beside them, quite unheeded. One boy was much larger 
than the other, and as I drew near I heard him saying — 

"You shall cany them, Eddie ; every one of them. Stop cry- 
ing now, and take up the books and come on home." 

" I can't, Charlie," said the little one, through his teara. " They 
are too heavy, and mother told you to carry them. You are a very 
cross boy." 

" Take that for calling me croes,^ said Charlie, in an angry tone ; 
and he struck the child, and pulling off his little velvet cap, threw 
it into the dust. 

" Charlie," said I, putting my hand on the elder boy's shoulder, 
"why do vou strike such a little child ? If s neither manly nor 
kind. Is this acting like a Christian boy, Charlie ?" 

He looked a little ashamed, but very sullen too. As I replaced 
the cap on Eddie's curly head, and asked Charlie to gather up the 
books and go home, like a good boy, he exclaimed — 

" He's my brother ! I can do what I like to him.^' 

Dear little friends, when you are tempted to be cross or impatient 
with a little brother or sister, never make this excuse. It is just 
because God has made you an elder brother or sister, that you must 
try to be very patient, very loving, and very gentle. Here is your 
work — to help and cheer vour kind mother, by bearing with the wee 
ones when thev are fretful or wayward. God has given you thi& 
work to do. He does not forget that you are doin^ it ; and when 
you try hard to keep in the wav of love, his smile is resting upon 
vou. What if he were to reach down his hand, and take up to a 
neavenly home the darlings who now try your patience and hinder 
you so often ? How sad it would be then ! Every day try to te 
good and kind to the younger brothers and sisters, and you will 
not lose your reward. — Child at Home, 



11. UPWARD PROGRESS OF AN HONEST BOY. 

The Miners' Jowmaly speaking of two graduates at West Point 
belonging to Pottesville, Pa., says : Frsmk U. Farquhar, of this 
borough, graduated with honor, and ranked No. 2 in his class at 
West point, last week. The No. 1 graduate was a poor Irish boy, 
named Peter CRourke, who, at sixteen, did not know his letters. 
This lad had saved the lives of several persons on Lake Erie, we be- 
lieve, who out of gratitude, offered him a considerable sum of money, 
whicii he dedined, on condition that they would secure him an educa- 
tion. They complied with his request^ sent him to school, and after- 
wards secured him a situation at West Point, where he haa lust 
graduated with the highest honors. This poor, rough Irish boy 
bears himself as a perfect gentleman, and we feel confident that he 
will make his mark. It is out of such stuff that the great men of 
this country are made. 
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12. HOME LIGHT AND LIFE. 

Eren aa the simbeam Ib compoeed of millions of minute iftTB, 
the home light must be constituted of little tenderness, kindly looks, 
sweet laughter, gentle words, loving counsels ; it must not be like 
the torch-blaze of natural excitement, which is easily quenched, 
but like the serene, chastened light which bums as safely in the 
dry east wind as in the stillest atmosphere. Let each bear the 
other's burden the while ; let each cultivate the mutual confidence, 
which is a gift capable of increase and improvement, and soon it 
will be found that kindliness will spring up on every side, displacing 
constitutional unsuitability, want of mutual knowledge, even as we 
have seen sweet violets and primroses dispelling the gloom of the 
gray sea-rock. 

13. SELF DEPENDENCE. 
Many an unwise parent works hard and lives sparingly all his life, 
for the purpose of leaving enough to give his children a start in 
the world, as it is called. Setting a young man afloat with the 
money left him by his relatives, is like tying a life preserver under 
the arms of one who cannot swim ; ten chuices to one, he will lose 
his preserver and go to the bottom. Teach him to swim, and he 
vdll not need the preserver. Give your child a sound education. 
See to it that his morals are pure, his mind cultivated, and his 
whole nature made subservient to tne laws which govern man, and 
you will have given what will be of more value than the wealth of 
the Indies. You have given him a start which no misfortune can 
deprive him of. The earlier you teaoh him to depend upon his own 
resources the better. 



L IN MY LIBRARY. 

Books are ever agreeable companions. Like their authors, they 
are of various char»;ters, but we may select them to suit our different 
moods. We may choose them as we choose our friends, for many dif- 
ferent excellencies, yet each ministering to some peculiar want in 
oiuselves, and producing a more symmetrical development than 
we could otherwise secure. When we have selected our friends in 
the library, they do not change nor forsake us, but ore steadfast in 
their integrity. 

They furnish us always the same faithful and sincere instructions. 
They are friends with whom we can converse in the loneliest solitude ; 
they have often gladdened the spirit in the prison-cell, and in the 
most humble dwelling. The^ are sources of genuine pleasure ; in 
them the manifold scenes of hfe are painted, we affections are em- 
balmed, the creations of imaginations are pictured, the beauties of 
Nature and the wonders of Art are pourtrayed, the noblest thoughts 
of the noblest minds, the best sentiments of the best hearts, are 
treasiured. 

Indiscriminate reading has been censured as unfavorable to mental 
vigor and originality. It has been said that the Ancients owed much 
of their excellence to the fact that they had fewer books than we 
and therefore read less and thought more. 

Bacon was a great reader as well as a great observer and thinker, 
but he teUs us the manner in which he avoided any evil from this 
habit *^ Some books," said he, *^ are to be tasted, some swallow- 
ed, and some few chewed and digested." 

Without doubt, the most powerful minds have been distinguished 
for extensive and varied research, combined with the most powerful 
originality. Nature has provided an endless variety for the support 
of man, and it is not the scanty and imvarying use of her blessmgs 
that invigorates ; the healthy may enjoy them abundantly, if they 
are reasonably and temperately used. 

However strong may be the objections to the use of miscellaneous 
books by students, they do not apply to the popular mind. The 
mass of the people have neither the disposition nor opportunity for 
mental discipline. With them there is but one alternative, either to 
reap the slight improvements, but genuine pleasures, of occasional 
ana desultory reading, or suffer the inanition or worse accompani- 
ment of an almost habitual neglect of books. Though the improve • 
ment by this unconnected source may be slight compared with the 
result of systematic study, yet, in itself considered, it is vast. 

The inert faculties are awakened, the tendency of the uniform 
and minutely divided mechanic arts to stint the mind is checked, the 
languid imagination is vivified, and the taste and judgment are ex- 
ercised. 

A mechanic who is accustomed to spend an hour or two daily, in 
judicious reading, will show its effect m his whole bearing. It may 
awaken no peculiar energy ; it may impart no new talent ; but it 
will give a better tone to his ordinary powers ; and greater purity to 
his common sentiments ; and it will, almost invariably, distingnish 
him from the mass of his dass. 



The moral influence of popular reading is invaluable. The i 
that *' A little learning is a dangerous thing," may be true wfam ap- 
plied to the scientific, and the would-be-learned, yet not withonfe 
qualification even then ; but it is not impropriate, as applied to papu- 
kr intelligence. The books are not generaUy speculative or Tsaa, 
they sre frank, confiding, implicit. 

Though the chief sufferers from rehgious or political enran, tbej 
are seldom the originators. 

They generally have too little presumption to disbelieve reeeiTed 
truths, and too much common sense to propound theoretical alMRur- 
dities ; if they cannot be learned, they ms^ be intelligent witiioiift 
danger. 

Their intelligence is the conservative virtue of society. It ia not 
the influence of the highly educated which premrves a commimity 
from the evils of error, but the aggregate intslhgence of the fnnnwna 

If religion is the salt of the earth this is a part of its savor— it al- 
ways co-exists with genuine religion and cannot exist witaovt it.— 
Vermont Schwjl JowmaL 



2. BOOKS AND THBIR USES. 

Charles Lamb's friend who left off reading to the great inure M 
of his originality, assuredly erred on the right side. The danger in 
this much written for age is of reading too much. We read too 
much, and think too little. 

** Yotmg men now-a-days," says one, the late record of wholia 
earnest and loving life has impressed the true stamp on all he has 
written, "read neither their Bible nor Hieir Shakspeaxe enoii^" 

The professor, whose young friend boasted that he read ten htmn 
a day, inquired with amazement, * * Indeed, then when do you think 1* 
The old man was right. The master who sees a pupfl with idle 
hands, and fears that, being without a book, he is losing his tiiiie, 
might not unreasonably hope that his other pupil, who is never seen 
without a book, is not losing his thoughts. " It is hard," Orlando 
says, "to see happiness through another man's eyes." It is also 
unprofitable always to see things reflected in another man's mind. 
There are ol^er books besides those printed on paper, whidi are net 
without their value. Perhaps even it was int^ded that we ahoold 
sometimes strive to see nature at first hand. 



3. ORIGINAL BOOKS. 

Sir Egerton Btydges says, " The strictly original authors ars 
incredibly few. Most books are more or less tiie result of memoxy 
or compilation ; while tiie original thoughts that are intermixed are 
faint and imperfect. In youth and middle-age we can read almost 
any thing ; as we grow old, we grow very fastidiouB in our reading. 
Nothing secondary can any longer interest us. We demand what 
rises like the freshness of tne morning breath from the pure 
earth." 



TEACHERS' LIBRARY. 

Books relating to the Profession of Teaching, for Salb at the 
Depository in connexion with the Educational Department for 
Upper Canada. 

(Not inclading text-books, or works of reference in the various subjecti 

of History, Mathematics, Qeograpfay, Ac, of which there 

is a great variety.) 

Barnard's Object Reaching for Primary Schools, bar ...*|1 86 

AphoriBms on Education, bar 1 86 

PestaloKzi and Pestalozzianism, bar 1 80 

American Teachers and Educators, bar 2 70 

American Pedagogy, dar 186 

German Schools and Pedagogy, bar 1 86 

National Education in Europe* bar 1 40 

German Universities. By Eaumer, bar 1 86 

Beformatory Education, bar 1 36 

- ■ School Architecture, Jar 1 75 

Mayhew' 8 Universal Education, M&C 85 

Mansfield's American Education, aabc 90 

Bate's' Institute Lectures, asbe 1 00 

Dwight's Higher Christian Education, asbo 86 

Boot's School Amusemente, asbe 85 

• These prices do not of oourse inehide poetise (where the bocks are eent by 
posIX which mnet now he paid in adfuee. (See notloe on page Ul) 
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Page's Theorj and Practice of Tcacbing, athe tO 85 

Northend's Teacher and Parent, <ube 85 

Teficber*B Assistant^ a«5c 85 

Everett's Practical Education, hh 60 

Edgeworth's Practical Education, hb 70 

Spencer on Intellectual, Moral, and Physical Educa- 
tion, J«? 80 

Murray's National Education Promoted, Xtian, K. Soc. 25 

Short's Hints and Helps for Infant Schools, Xtn, K, 8. 15 

Mayors Infant Education, y« 45 

Graduated Instruction, y# 35 

Infant Treatment, toreA 85 

Infant Education, lore^ 85 

Trench on Education, jtrp 85 

Mother's "Bookyjufp 35 

Introductory Lectures, Queen's College, London, jwp, 1 10 

Educational Lectures, 8t. Martin's Hall, yre 40 

Ellis' Education of Character, ^m 1 06 

Muzzey's Fireside, eno 60 

Mothers and Oovernesses, ^'w/> 70 

Governess Jjikyjiop 45 

Responsibilities of a Governess, Ic 100 

Self Improvement, R, T. Soc 16 

Sandall's Mental and Moral Culture, afe 40 

Tom Brown at Eugby, wi^c 80 

Tom Brown at Oxford, todfc 2 vols. ; per vol 80 

Tyng's Forty Tears' in Sunday Schools, $hel 50 

Worcester's Dictionary, royal 4to 6 50 

Abbott's Teacher, kb 80 

Phelps* Fireside Friend, hb 60 

PHlans' Contributions to Education, le 2 70 

Stow's Training System, le 1 10 

De Laspee*s Calisthenics, de 5 00 

Sodgins' School-House, Architecture and Discipline, MHio 50 

Seecher's Calisthenic Exercises, hb 40 

'^^ilderspin's Education for the Poor, wtc 75 

IToung's Teachers' Manual, tutf 50 

T^otes and Sketches of Lessons, J^ian, K. Soc 30 

Syxsons' School Economy, ^'trp 70 

Pjcroft's School Education, to^tf 65 

Seid*8 Principles of Education, lo 1 15 

BiH>darfs Principles of Education, lo wto 60 

Taylor's Home Education, hgb 1 10 

^A. Schoolmaster^ s Difficulties, Ic 60 

Solimidt's Education, hb , 38 

ECaU's Instructor's Manual, ^]^c 25 

^W^ovoester's Comprehensive Dictionary* half-mssia, 8vo. 1 55 

Ocabb's Synonymes, A6 1 60 

O-pabam's English Synonymes, (?a<; 75 

XLo^et's English Thesaurus, yZ 1 12 

He^'s ShaU and WiU,> 65 

X^txllen's Etymological Compendium, ifftc 1 25 

^^cidford's Canons on Punctuation, tm 10 

37o»^OTl6r*8 English Grammar, A6 1 20 

Sfco<idarfs Universal Grammar, rgo 1 00 

ll^tilligan's English Language, 8 vo., dac 1 20 

rx^nch's Study of Words, J9r 60 

English, Past and Present, J9r 60 

Glossary of English Words, j«r 60 

Synonymes of the New Testament, yw 60 

Lessens on the Proverbs, jw 40 

^^^j^a'f 9aQ4*Bggk of Proverbsi i^i.,..,,M..M« 1 00 



Biley's Latin Quotations, hgb %\ 00 

Michelsen's Manual of Quotations 40 

Dictionary of Popular Quotations, lingc 40 

Blair's Chronological Tables, hgb 2 00 

Hullah's Lectures on Learning to Sing, y«7p 22 

Journal of Education for U. C, Vols. 1 to 14, per vol. 1 00 

Educational Beports, U. C, per year 50 

Trustees' School Manual 25 

CANADA. 

Uppxe Canada Tsaohibs' AsaooiAnoir. — ^The annual meeting of 

the Teachers* Association for Upper Canada, met at Toronto, on Tuesday, 
August 6th, in the Hall of the Mechanics^ Institute. There was a large 
attendance of the members of the association. In the absence of the 
President, the meeting was called to order by the 1st Vice- President, 
Archibald McCallum, Esq., Principal of the Hamilton Central School. 

The Rev. Dr. Jennings opened the proceedings with prayer ; after which 
he delivered a short introductory address, wherein he referred to the ob- 
jects of the Association, and stated that in all their labours they might 
depend on his sincere co-operation. He was sorry he was obliged to leave, 
as he had to attend a Synod committee meeting. 

The first business was the adoption of the constitution, brought forward 
at the last general meeting, and already published. After a lengthened 
discussion, the first four clauses were adopted without amendment 

The Convention adjourned at twelve o'dook, and on re-assembling at 
two, p.m., Mr. McCallum read a phort essay on the " Otjects, Benefits, 
and Prospects of Teachers' Conventions." 

The discussion on some of the remaining clauses of the constitation was 
resumed. 

In the evening, the Rev. Dr. McCaul delivered a very iostruotive lecture 
before a large and attentive andienoe, on the *< Advancement and Difl^ion 
of Knowledge.* The lecture was delivered in the Doctor's usual eloquent 
manner, and was listened to with marked attention throughout. He was 
repeatedly applauded, and at the dose received a cordial and enthusiastic 
vote of thanks from the audience. 

On the second day, the association met at nine o*clock, a.m.,in the lecture 
hall of the Mechanics' Institute. The chair was agwn occupied by the 
1st Vice-President, A. McCallum, Esq., who called on the Rev. Dr. Barclay 
to open the proceedings with prayer. 

The first business taken up was the consideration of the following pre- 
amble to the constitution and bye-laws, which after some discussion was 
adopted :~The objects of this association are — 

1st To secure the general adoption of the most approved system of 
imparting instruction. 

2nd. To secure the improvement of text-books, or the adoption of others 
more suitable to the wants of the country. 

8rd. To enlarge the views of teachers, and stimulate their exertions for 
the advancement and diffusion of knowledge. 

4th. To encourage the frequent interchange of ideas and kindly inter- 
course among the members of the profession throughout the country. 

The meeting a4'ourned at twelve, and re-aseembled at two o'clock. 

The Rev. Dr. Boms then delivered a most excellent dissertation on the 
** Educational Duties of Teachers, and the qualifications they slionld pos- 
sess to mould and develop the tender minds of those who may be entrusted 
to their care, with a view to their physical, moral, and intellectual culture." 
The Rev. Dr. concluded his very able address amid the hearty applause of 
the members of the association. 

The following officers of the association were then appointed for the 
ensuing year : 

President: The Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of University College; 
Ist yice- President : A. McCallum, Principal of the Central School, Hamil- 
ton ; 2nd do. : J. Herbert Sangster, A.M., Normal School ; 8rd do. : J. B. 
Boyle, Head Master, Central School. London; 4th do.: Thomas McKee, 
Head Master, Central School, 0:$hawa : 6tb do. : Thomas Dixon, Superin- 
tendent, Newmarket ; 6th do. : W. Anderson, Head Master, Park School, 
Toronta Mr. Alexander, Newmarket, Treasurer; Mr. Acres, Paris, 
Secretary. 

Oouooillon for Oouitltti : Oniaiio^ ICr. Eobfaif ; Middleiez, Mr. Ande^ 
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80D ; Peel, Mr. Morton ; Hutings, Mr. McShea ; Stormont» Mr. Hay ; 
Haltoo, Mr. Breokenridge ) Oxford, Mr. Yardon ; Brant, Mr. MoFarlane ; 
Northumberland, Mr. Yonng; Wentworth, Mr. R Toung; York, Mr. 
Rose ; Carleton, Mr. G. Henderson ; Wellington, Mr. Kidd ; Perth, Mr. 
Stratford ; Lambton, Mr. Taylor ; Elgin, Mr. G. H. Brown ; Durham, 
Mr. Rowes. 

The Chairman (Mr. McGallum) !n bringing the busineea to a oloee, said 
he waa highly gratified, not only with the manner and spirit with which 
the deliberationB and discuasionB of the oonvention had been carried on, 
but also with the kindnees and courtesy extended to himself. He had been 
unexpectedly called upon to discharge the duties of the President of the 
Association, whose absence they all so much regretted. He (the chairman) 
felt satisfied that the present meeting had been interesting and profitable 
to all present ; and the next would be more so, as the discussion of pmc- 
lical questions would then be mingled with those of a theoretical and pre- 
liminary kind. The prospects of the assodation were most encouraging, 
and it only required that its members and friends should do their duty in 
bringing its claims fairly before the teachers of the country, to secure their 
earnest co-operation and support No less than seventeen counties were 
represented in the present conyention, and more than eighty teachers had 
had already become members. (Obeers.) He expected that the next 
meeting would be held in Hamilton, and he took the present opportunity 
of giving them a most cordial inyitation to the ambitioM, not little, but 
griming city. (Laughter and applause.) 

It was then moved and seconded, that Mr. McGallum do leave the chair, 
and that Mr. J. B. McGann be called thereto.— Garried. 

Mr. J. H. Sangster moved, seconded by Mr. H. Irwin,— That the thanks 
of this Association be and are hereby tendered to Mr. McGallum, for the 
able, courteous, and impartial manner in which -he discharged the duties 
that devolved upon him as chairman of this Association. The resolution 
was carried amid much applause. 

It was then agreed that the next annual meeting be held in Hamilton, 
on the first Tuesday in August, 1862. 

The convention then adjourned. 

Gawaoiah Pupils ixr Evoland. — The London 7%m«9 contains a list 

of the students who passed their examination at the Military College, 
Sandhurst, England. It will be seen that of the sixty-five students who 
passed, Paul Bettridge, son of the Rev, W. Bettridge, rector of Wood- 
stock, stands second. This success of a youth so well known here must 
be gratifying to us all, and particularly so to the members of his own 
family. Little Paul, as he waa familiarly called, has given evidence of 
more than common abilities, and has opened his professional career in a 
manner to indicate a brilliant future. The other Canadian, Mr. Hood, also 
stands well on the list. It is pleasant to find, as it is now often the case, 
that Canadians, when they enter the lists for honours in the mother coun- 
try, manifest no lack of ability ; and, as in the case of Mr. Bettridge, we 
have the proud satisfaction of bearing off, in the face of the scions of 
nobility, the highest honoxtt%,^Wooditoch Tim€9. 

Protessoe Johnson, MoGill Gollxqb. — We learn from recent 

university intelligence of Trinity College, Dublin, that Mr. Johnson, the 
Professor of Mathematics in McGill College, has been admitted to the 
degree of DoeU^ in utroqus Jure— JjLJ). May the Doctor return in 
safety, and long enjoy his newly-acquired honours. 

St. Francis Colleor.— We have pleasure, says the Montreal 

Commercial AdvertUer, in noticing the appointment of the Rev. Daniel 
Falloon, D.D.. minister of the English Church, Richmond, to the Principal- 
ship of the St Francis College, Richmond. Professor Graham, who has 
been successfully connected with the institution for a number of years, has 
been transferred to the Chair of Latin and Greek. He has also been 
entrusted with the direction of some of the general afEairs of the college, 
and the management of the boarding establishment in the college. This 
college is aflBliated to the McGill University. 

GREAT JBRITAIN. 

Proposed Education Test Bill. — An educational movement of a 

very important kind has been inaugurated in Glasgow. A meeting was 
lately held there of gentlemen favourable to the application of an educa- 
tion test to children before entering on employment The principal heads 
of the bill then proposed were, that no child under nine years of age should 
be permitted to work for hire at any kind of continuous labour; and that 
no child under twelve should be permitted so to work who has not passed 
an examination in reading, wriUng, and arithmetic, and obtained a certifi- 



cate firom an examiner to that effect. This is the best form which a emi- 
pulsory education measure can take in this country,— JftiMicsi. 

XJnivxrsitt of Oxford. — A statute was recently passed in Cod- 

vocation, abolishing the '' Ad Eundem " degrees granted to the memben 
of the University of Cambridge and of Trinity College, Dublin. Degreei* 
however, may still be conferred comitaiiM eausa upon those who have rv- 
iidsd, in order to graduate, at these Universities, and not obtained their 
B.A. by mere examination. — Ibid. 

OxFoan Local Examinations.— Nkw Statotk.— From the third 

annual report of the Delegacy to Convocation, we learn that the number 
of candidates examined hi June, 1860, was 678 juniors and 291 seniocB. 
Of these candidates, 181 juniors and 87 seniors obtained honours; SIS 
juniors and 66 seniors passed without honours; and 227 juniors and 189 
seniors failed to satisfy the examiners. In accordance with a snggeetioB 
delegates, Convocation has issued a short statute, ordaining that candidatei 
may henceforth be examined in the Bible without being examined in the 
doctrines of the Church of England ; and though the certificate will oolj 
be granted when the examiners are satisfied in both departments, maris 
will be given for each separately. — Jbid, 

Univxrsitt of CAMBRn>ox.-^At the annual oommeoeement held is 

May, the honorary degree of D.D. was conferred upon Mr. Oell, the re- 
cently appointed Bishop of Madras, and the honorary degree of LU). 
upon the Earl of Elgin, Lord Stratford de Bedeliffe, Sir W. R Hamntoa, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, Major General Sabine, Dr. Robinson, of Dablis, 
and Mr. Grote and Mr. Motley, historians. The Council of the Senali 
have prepared a scheme of military education to be conducted in tb 
University, and have submitted it to the Government— TfttdL 

TJNrvKRsrrT of London. — The annual meeting for conferring d^ 

grees was held in May. The Chancellor, Earl Granville, #ho presided, 
suggested that if the XJniversities of Scotland continued to press xbm 
claim for a representative in parliament^ they should modestly, but firmly, 
prefer their claim to representation. This suggestion has since been ae- 
tlvely followed up. A requisition has been sent to Sir J. Romillj, inviUBg 
him to become a candidate for the university seat, should it auceeed ■ 
obtaming enfranchisement. He haa accepted the invitation.— J^td 

UNrvxRBiTT OF EmNBUROH. — At the public graduation at the doi 

of the session in April, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws waa am- 
ferred upon Sir John M*Neil, Mr. Stirling, of Eeir, and Mr. John Moon, 
D.C.L. On the same occasion, the degree of Master of Arts was oonfenei 
unpon twenty-eight gentlemen, and thirty-four were admitted to that 4 
Bachelor of Arts (now abolished.) — Ibid, 

IJntvxrsitt of Abxbdxkn. — The second statutory meetiog of th 

general Council was held in April. The Duke of Richmond was una- 
mously elected Chancellor. Resolutions were passed diaapproving <rf Ik 
present mode of electing the Lord Rector, recommending the admiasica d 
reporters to the meetings of the Court, and in favour of the representatks 
in parliament of the Scottish Universities.— /5tdL 

Nrw Curriculuv in thr SoomsH TlNiviRsiTns. — ^By an Qr# 

nance of the Scottish Universities Commissioners recently issued, the Aift 
curriculum and degrees are henceforth to be, as far as poasible, unifonB k 
all the Universities of Scotland. The degree of B.A., for wh!4^ hitiiefts 
students have been eligible at the end of the third year of their eonn 
abolished, and the degree of M.A. is no longer to be conferred in any 
as an honorary degree merely. The usual M.A. curriculum is to exUdi 
ta heretofore over four years ; but students who, on entering ih» UBrm 
sity, are found on examination qualified to enter the senkxr Hntifis m b^ 
Latin and Greek, may take the degree of M.A. at the end of tbeir thw 
session. This will virtually allow many students to remain a jear kaftf ; 
at school. The other important alterations are, that examinatioiia are is-j 
stituted for graduation with honours in the four Schools of Claeaie^ F%i^ 
sophy, Mathematics, and Natural Science ; that paid non-profeeBorial 
aminers are to be associated with the professors in condocting tihe 
tions; and that every student must pass an examination before aJiwiistt 
from a junior to a senior class in any department. ^ 

Scottish XTinvxBsiTT RxpanxNTATioN.— In the re-distribntiaa 

four forfeited seats at the commencement of the present session of 
ment, Mr. Stirling, of Keir, proposed that one of them should be gtrm 
the four Scottish Universities. Their general Councils novr form 
gregate constituency of 8,820, while that of Cambridge is 4,566, thsS* 
Oxford 8,628, and that of Dublin 1,780. In favour of this psopoaal. ^ 
members of the four universities held meetings and petitioned 
Petitions in support of these claims were also voted by the Town 
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of the chief burghs. DepatAtiona Save proceeded to LoodoD, and haTe 
had mterviewK with the leading membera of both sides of the House. 

UicivKafiiTT OF St. ANDaEws. — At the half-yearlj meeting of the 

genera] Council, held in the end of March, Lord Jerviswoode was elected 
the Couneirs Assessor to the ITniTereity Court, in room of Dr. Oook. The 
Council expressed itself farourable to the moyement for Uniyersitj repre' 
sentation. A College Hall has been instituted for the residence of stu- 
dents at this UnlTer^ity. Henry T. Rhoades, Esq., B.A., UniTersity 
College, Oxford, has been appointed Warden.— ifiMtfum. 

Middlk-Class Public Schools. — Lord Brougham lately presided 

at an influential meeting in St. James's Hall, in support of a moyement 
for establishing scboolf* for the " upper, middle, and lower middle-classes," 
on the model of Eton and Harrow. The Society of St Nicholas College, 
which has this object in yiew, has been in existence since 1848, and has 
already three dififerent institutions in operation, — 1st, a grammar school at 
Lancing, for the sons of gentlemen ; 2nd, a boarding school for the sons of 
tradesmen, containing nearly 800 boys (terms, £20 to £80 a-year), and a 
training college for masters, at Hurstpierpoint, in Sussex ; 8d, a cheap 
boarding school at Shoreham, for the sons of shopkeepers and artisans, 
attended by 280 boys (terms, 18 guineas a-year.) The meeting pledged 
itself to assist the society in erecting a building to accommodate 1000 
bojs, as a public boarding school for the "lower middle-classes." — Ibid. 

Thxolooical Students in Scotland. — The total number of stu 

dents in Scotland attending the Theological Halls of the fiye dissenting 

denominations, is 898 ; and of students attending the Established Church 
Halls, 294; in all, 692,— representing about 169 added to the number of 
probationers in all the churches. 



UNITED STATES. 



Vassar Female Collbob. — We learn from the MatsachuutU 

Teacher, that Matthew Yassar, Esq., of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., has given 
$408,000 in trust, to found a female college in that town. 

Yale College. — Joseph E. Sheffield, Esq.. of New Hayen, has 

given $100,000 to Yale College, to improye its scientific department. 

XIII. pt^sv)! mA Sii^xxMit ^xAtW^twt, 

- A Nsw RjEsiSTAifOB THxaMOMBTSK hos been devised by Mr. C. W. 
Siemens, who was appointed by the Government to examine into the 
electric condition of the Rangoon and Singapore telegraph cable. His 
instrument consists of a rod or tube of metal about eighteen inches long, 
upon which silk-covered copper wire is wound in several layers, so as to 
produce a resistance of about 1000 units (Siemens) at the freezing tem- 
perature of water. The rod is covered with sheet india-rubber, inserted 
in a tube hermetically sealed, and the apparatus is then connected with a 
galvanic battery, <&c. By this instrument, after ten days' use, such an 
increase of temperature was detected in the interior of the cable as would 
inevitably destroyed it if the generation of heat had remained unchecked. 

A New Elexentabt Body has been discovered by MM. Bunsen 

and Eiroho£^ in the course of their examination of the colorific effects of 
different metals. In the course of their investigations, some mineral 
waters gave results which could not be accounted for by any other of the 
previously observed facts, a new colour starting up before their eyes, and 
oocupjing a hitherto blank space in the glowing row of metals. Evidently 
this was a new element which thus revealed itself to an optical inspection. 
The next point was to collect some of the unknown body ; but this for a 
long time baffled their chemical resources. After boiling down twenty 
ions of mineral water, however, and submitting the residue to various 
ehemical agents they had at their disposal upwards of one hundred grains 
of CsBsium ; this being the name under which the new metal enters the 
domain of science, given to It to recal the colour which it oommunicates 
to flame. 

XIY. |ln>»rtti»nt»I %tii\tt%. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, APPARA- 
TUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per eent^ to 
aJiy sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 



of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Lihrary 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, uf>on receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of articles to be sent can always be made by the Department , 
when so desired. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPB, 
APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS, ETC. 



[Insert Post Office address herel\ 
Sir, — The [Trustees, or Board of Trustees, if in Towns, 

4^0.] of the School being anxious to provide [Maps, 

Library Books, or Prize Books, ^c,^ for the Public Schools in 
the [Section, Town, or Village, ^c.J hereby make application 

for the , &c., enumerated in the accompanying list, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to for Public 

Schools. The selected are bona fide for the ; and 

the Corporation hereby Pledges itself not to give or 
dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disposed of, 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
purpose whatsoever, but to apply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the , in terms of 

the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per cent, 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to be sent to the 

Station of the Railway, addressed to 

In testimony whereof, the Corporation above-named, 
hereto affixes its corporate seal to this application, by the hand 

of *, this day of , 186-. 

Amount remitted, $ 



Tmsteesmnsti 



\ their own 
) page 41. 



}: 



{Corporate nal 
to be 
placed here. 



To the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
Toronto. 

Note. — Before the Trustees can be supplied, it will be neces* 
sary for them to have filled up, signed, and sealed with a 
PROPER corporate SEAL, ss directed, a copy of the foregoing 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education Office, 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance, and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository will permit^ 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees have no proper 
corporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of two dol- 
lars additional, have one engraved and sent with the articles 
crdered. 

*^* If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatus, it will be necessary to send not less than 
five dollars additional for each class of books, &c., with the 
proper forms of application for each class. 

(C^ The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
sum less ihKafive dollars. Text books cannot be furnished on 
the terms mentioned above : they must be paid for in full, at 
the net catalogue prices. 



ERRATA IN THE SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In the Programme for the Examination and Classification of 
First Class Common School Teachers, on page 145 of the 
Trustees* Manual, an error occurs in one of the paragraphs, by 
which the word ** four " is left out. The paragraph should 
read as follows : 

4. To know the first four books of (Pott*s) Euclid. 

Another error occurs in a subsequent paragraph, which should 
read as follows : 

6 To have some acquaintance with the elements of vegetable 
and animal physiology, and natural philsophy, as far as taught 
in the fifth book of national readess. 

• The Tmateei of the Seotion: Chairman and Seoretaiy of the Board of City, 
Tovii,orTiUaseTnisteei{ WarcUn, Major, or Jteere. 
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POSTAGE REGULATION IN REGARD TO GRAMMAR 

AND COMMON SCHOOL RETURNS. 

All official returns which are required by law to be for- 
warded to the Chief Superintendent, or a Local Superintendent, 
and which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished by 
the Educational Department, must be pre-paid, at the rate of 
one cent, and be open to inspectioriy so as to entitle them to pass 
through the post as printed papers. No letters should be en- 
closed with such returns. A neglect to observe this regulation 
has repeatedly subjected this Department to an unnecessary 
charge of 14 cents and 21 cents on each package, including the 
Post-office fine of nearly yf/Vyjper cent, for non-payment. 



PRE-PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the new Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must he pre-paid 
by the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Super- 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational 
Depository, will therefore please send such an additional sum 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



INDISTINCT POST MARKS. 
We receive, in the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which the post marks are very indistinct, or altogether 
omitted. These marks are often so important, that Postmasters 
would do well to see that the requirements of the Post-office 
Department, in relation to stamping the post-mark on letters 
is carefully attended to. 

SCHOOL REGISTERS SUPPLIED THROUGH 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from the Depart- 
ment, to Common and Separate School Trustees in Cities, 
Towns, Villages, and Townships by the County Clerk— through 
the local Superintendents. Application should therefore be 
made direct to the local Superintendents for them, and not to 
the Department. Those for Grammar Schools will be sent 
direct to the head Masters, upon application to the Department. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are leeally qualified Common School Teachers 
in Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any 
future time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common 
School Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them to 
transmit to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already 
done so, their subscriptions, at the rate of %b per annum for 
each preceding year, commencing; with 1854, and at the rate of $4 
per annum for the current year s subscription. The law author- 
izing the establishment of this fund provides, " That no teacher 
shall be entitled to share in the said fund who shall not contri' 
bute to such fund at least at the rate of one pound per annum.** 
No pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscri- 
bed to the fund, in accordance with the preceding regulations of 
the Council of Public Instruction. 

XVI. %axttii%mtaii. 

BXAMINATZON OF COMMON SCHOOL TBACHBRS. 

COUNTY OF YORK. 

SjOTICB IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Ezamination of Oommoa 
I School Teachers and others will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 
28th (lay of Au«;u8t, 1861, at the Court House in the City of Toronto, at 
Richmond Uiil, nod at Newmarket, at a.m. Candidates will be required 
to produce Oertifioates of Moral Character from their reepeetiTO MtniBten, 
and, if teachei's before, from their respectiTe Tmsteea. 

JOHN J£NNINQB» DJ>., 
City of Toronto, GhaimuuL 

«tb of AogQrt, 1861. ItiMi^ 
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I«OVELL'S SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOBS. 

THE imdenigned having long felt that it would be highly deoirablo t6 
haT6 
A BERIBS OF BDXTCATIONAL WORK8» PBBPABHD 
AND WRITTBN IN CANADA, 

And adapted for the parpoaea of Canadian Sdaoation, bega to call attaofcioa 
to the T«xt Books with which he has already oommeooed thia Series. Tbeae 
works haTe met with a very general welcome thronghoat the ProTiooe ; 
and the Publifher feels confident that the enlogiuma bestowed apcm then 
are fully merited, as oonaiderable talent and care have been enliatel in 
their preparation. 
The following Text Books haTe already been published : 

1. Lotkll's QxHxaAL GaooaAPHT, with 61 coloured SCaps, 118 Eq^rar 
vings, and a Table of the Clocks of the World. By J. Gtooige Hodgins, 
LLS., F.R.O.S. 

2. National Arithmetic, in theory and praotiee adapted to Dedraal Cur- 
rency. By J. H. Sangater, Esq., M.A. 

8. Key to ditto. By the same. 

4. Elementary Arithmetic, in Decimal Currency. Br the same. 

6. Natural Philosophy, Part I., including Statics, Hydrostatics, 4e., Aql By 
the same. 

6. General Principles of Language ; or, The Philoeophy of Gfammar. By 
T. J. Robertson, Bsq., M.A. 

7. Classical Euglish Spellioff Book. By Gko. G. Vasey. 

8. English Grammar Made Easy. By the same. 

9. Students' Guide to English Grammar, or the way to speak and write 
gramatieally. By the &t. J. G. Armstrong, M.A. 

10. ElemeoU of Elocution. By J. Barber, M.R.O.S. 

11. Outlines of Chronology. By Mrs. Gordon. 

12. Book Eeepinff by single and double entry. By John G. Dinidq& Ba^ 
18. British American Reader. By J. D. BorthwicL 

The following are in press : 
14. Elementary Treatise on Algebra. By J. H. Sangater, Esq^ M.A. 
16. Natural Pbilosopy, Part IL By the same. 

16. Key to the Elementary Arithmetia By the sam^ 

17. Easy Lessons in General tieogmpby. By J. Geocge Hodgins, LLB., 
F.R.6.S. 

The following text-books, printed from new steieo^ype pUtes and in 
superior bindings, hsTo also been published : 

1. The First National Book of Lessons. 

2. The Second ditto ditto 

5. The Third ditto ditto 
4. The Fourth ditto ditto 

6. The Fifth ditto ditto 

6. Pinnock*8 improved edition of Goldsmith's History of England Bj 
W. C. Taylor. LL.D.. T.C.D. 

7. Lennie's English Grammar. 

8. Kirkham's English Grammar. 

9. French without a Master. 

10. French Genders taught in Six Fables. 

Messrs. B. A A. Miller, Montreal and Toronto, are the general agenU in 
Canada lor the sale of Lovell's Series of Scho:>l Books. 

JOHN LOTELL, PtimUr wd Pmbliaher. 
Montreal, 12th August, 1861. ci. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THB FOUR RBVIBW8 AND"^ 
BLACKWOOD, COMMENdNQ JULT, 1S61. 

TERMS: 

FOR any one of the four RcTiewB, per annum $8 00 
For any two of the four ReTievs, per annum 5 00 

For any three of the four Beriews, per annum 7 00 

For all four of the Reviews, per annum 8 00 

For Blackwood's Magazine, per annum 9 00 

For Blackwood and one Renew, per annum 00 

For Blackwood vnd two ReTiews, per annum *i 00 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, per annum • 9 00 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews, per annum 10 00 

Money current in the State where issued will be taken at par. 
CLUBBING. — A discount of twen^-fiTe percent firom the aboTO prioes 
will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more copies of any one or more 
of the aboTc works. Thus : Four oopies of Blaekwood, or of one ReTiew, 
will be sent to one address for $9 ; four oopies of the four Renews and 
Blackwood, for |80 ; and so on. 

LEONARD SCOTT A CO., 

Na 64| Gold Street^New YoriL 
August^ 1861. «s> 

ADTBBii8Kifiim inserted in the Journal of £dMomHan for 25 oenta per 
line, which msy be remitted in poUti^ $kmpi^ or otherwiee. 

TmiB : For a sinarle copy of the Joumai of Sdueaihnt $1 per annmn; 
back Tols., neatly stitehec( supplied on the same terms. All subeeripUuns 
to commence with the January Number, and payment In advance mual ia 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12| cents each. 

All eommunieatioos to be addressed to J. Qtemm Bomivb, LL3b, 

JMiMUfon OJUe^ TermOe. 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 

BatracU from ths Ohi^ Superintendenft Jtmual Report f&r 1880. 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 

As required by law, I here present my Report on the condi- 
tion of the Normal, Model, Grammar and Common Schools of 
Upper Canada, for the year 1860. The depression arising from 
two years' failures of the productions of husbandry, and com- 
mercial disasters, deeply affected this as well as the preceding 
year ; yet the total amount, of receipts for Common School 
purposes in Upper Canada was $1,324,272, being an increase 
of $14,452 over the aggregate receipts of the year 1859; and 
the aggregate receipts of that year were $65,331 in advance of 
those of the preceding year. The whole number of pupils 
attending the Common Schools in 1860, was 815,812 ; being an 
increase of 14,229 over the aggregate attendance of the previous 
year. 

2. 2VaeAtfr«. — ^The whole number of Teachers employed dur- 
ing the year, was 4,281 ; increase, 46. The number of male 
Teachers employed, was 3,100; decrease, 15. The number of 
female Teachers employed, was 1,181; increase, 61. 

3. SchooU. — The whole number of school sections is 4,134 — 
increase, 45. The whole number of schools reported as open, 
is 3,969 — increase 51. The number of school sections in which 
there are no schools open, or from which no reports are received, 
is 165 — decrease, 6. 

The number oi free schools is 2,602— increase 286. The 
number of schools reported as partly feee, 1,278 — decrease, 185. 



The number of schools in which a rate-bill of twenty-five cents 
or less per month is charged to each pupil, is 89 — decrease, 49* 
As remarked last year, these returns show the gradual and rapid 
advance of free schools ; the establishment of them being the 
annual voluntary act of the rate-payers in each school division. 

4. Vuite. — The whole number of official school vuits report^ 
ed, is 64,807 — increase, 1,624. By Local Superintendents, 
8,849 — increase, 110; by Clergymen, 5,967 — increase, 341/ 
by Municipal Councillors, 1,944-— decrease, 51 ; by Magistrates, 
2,226 — ^increase, 35 ; by Judges and Members of Parliament, 
319— decrease, 215; by Trustees, 20,325 — decrease, 165; by 
other persons, 25,177 — ing^ease, 1,559. 

5. lietigioue Exercises. — It appears that out of 3,969 schools 
reported, the daily exercises of 2,226 are opened and closed 
with prayer— an increase of 167 ; and the Bible or New Testa- 
ment is used in 2,758 — being an increase of 71. 

Roman Catholic Separate Schools. — The number of schools 
reported is 116 ; increase, IC The amount of Legislative 
Grant apportioned is $7,419. The amount of Trustees' local 
assessment or rate, is $14,805 ; increase, $1,374. The amount 
of local subscriptions and other sources, $9,408 ; decrease, 
$458. The total amount received, $31,360, (including Legisla- 
tive Grant for previous years, paid in 1860) ; increase, $796. 
Amount paid to Teachers, $23,205 , increase, $202 ; amount 
paid for maps, apparatus and prizes, $222; decrease, $129 ; 
amount paid for building and other purposes, $7,931 ; increase, 
$724. Number of pupils reported in the schools, 14,708 ; in- 
crease, 1,714. 

OBAMMAB SCHOOLS. 

1. Jlfoitcyt.— Amount paid for masters' salaries, $64,005— in- 
crease, $24 .4 1 . Amount paid for apparatus, prizes and libraries, 
$1,866 — increase, $169. Amount paid for building, rent and 
repairs, $6,037 — decrease, $1,893. The amount paid for con- 
tingencies, books, &c., $6647 — ^increase, $1998. The total 
expenditure for Grammar School purposes is $75,566 — ^increase, 
$2,705. Balance over, $2,723 ; decrease— $2,727. 

2. The total number of Grammar Schools is 88 — increase, 7. 
The Bible or Testament is read in 60 schools— increase, 6. 

3. Pupils. — ^The total number of pupils is 4,646 — increase, 
166. The number of pupils whose parents reside in the city, 
town or village of the Grammar School is 3,724— increase, 125. 
The number of pupils reported as in Grammar School subjects, 
4,124 — increase, 17* Number of new pupils admitted during 
I860, 1,761— increase, 192. Of these, 1,547 had passed the 
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required entrance examination — ^inoreaae, 62. Number of boys 
formerly attending Common Schools who were admitted free by 
scholarship, 143 — ^increase, 67. 

4. Mcutera. — ^The total number of masters employed in tbs 
schools during the year, is 127. The nimiber of head-masters 
appointed during 1860, iz 30. The number appointed under the 
old law, 6— decrease, 3. The number of head-masters who are 
graduates, is 59 — ^increase 9 ; of these, 38 were educated at Pro- 
yincial Universities, 16 at English, Iriji^ or Scotch UniTendties, 4 
at American Universities, and 1 at Giessen ; 23 teach under the 
authority of Provincial certificates. 

NOBHAL ASD IfODBL SOHOOUS. 

The year is divided into two sessions of five months each. The 
number of students or teachers-in-training, admitted into the 
Normal School during the first session of liwt year, was 158 ; the 
number admitted the second session, 132. The niunber of teachers 
to whom certificates were awarded on a lengthened paper examina- 
tion at the end of the first sessiony was 96, at the end of the seoond 
session, 90. 

THB FBXX FX7BLI0 LIB&ABIBB. 

L The amount expended for free public Ubrariea in 1860, was 
|5,289, being $516 less than in 1859. The number of libraries 
established was 57, and the number of volumes sent to these and to 
libraries established in previous years, was 9, 072. The whole number 
of libraries established is 411. The whole amount expended for 
their establishment is |99,807, and the number of volumes contained 
in them is 186,65a 

2. The number of Swnday School LUnaries, according to the 
returns, is 1,756— increase 72. The number of volumes in these 
libraries is 278,648— increase, 1,741. 

3. The number of other public libraries reported is 347 — ^increase, 
13. The number of volumes contained in wem is reported to be 
157,805— increase, 39,249. This hurge increase arises from a more 
full report being received of the libraries attached to various public 
institutions in Toronto, and from which it appears that there are 
about 34,400 more volumes in the city libraries than were reported 
for 1859. ^ 

The total number of school and public libraries in Upper Canada 
is reported as 2,514, and the number of Volumes 623, IIL 

MAPS, QLOBBS, AND VARIOUS ABTIOLBS OB SCHOOL A7FASATU8; 
PBIZB BOOKa 

1. The amount expended for these purposes was |16,832 

increase, $4,927. The number of maps of the World sent was 218 
—increase, 14 ; of Europe, 324— increase, 63 ; of Asia, 260— in- 
crease, 36 ; of Africa, 259 — increase, 70 ; of America, 280— increase, 
28 ; of Canada, 296— increase, 73 ; of Great Britain and IrelAnd, 
401— increase, 138 ; of the Hemispheres, 219— increase, 87 ; of 
Chissical and Scripture maps, 167— decrease, 6 ; other maps and 
charts, 339 — increase, 55. 

2. The niunber of globes sent out was 188— increase, 53 ; other 
school apparatus (different pieces), 1,946— increase, 763 ; number of 
sheets of object lessons, 12,746— increase, 3,328 ; number of 
volumes of prize books, 20,194 — increase, 8,105. 

StJPPBBANNUATBD COMMON SCHOOL TEACHBBS. 

The mmiber of worn-out teachers who received aid in 1860, was 
150. Of the 181 teachers whose applications for aid had been granted, 
25 died, 3 were not heard from in reply to letters, 2 resumed teach- 
ing, and 1 withdrew from the fund. The average period of service 
of the remaining 150 is 21^ years, and their average age in 1860 was 
66 i years. 

BDUCATIONAL SUMMARY BOB THB TBAB 1860. 

The total niunber of educational institutions of every description 
in Upper Canada reported was 4,379 — ^increase, 5 ; the total amount 
expended in support of these institutions was $1,448,448 ; adding 
balance on hand the total amoimt available was $1,615,670 — ^being 
an increase of $20,862. But the total number of pupils returned 
as attending the Common and Grammar Schools was 320,358— in- 
crease, 14,385 ; and an increase of 208 students and pupils attending 
other institutions, inclusive of the Normal and Model Schools. 
The aggregate amount available for the support of the Common, 
Grammar and Normal Schools^ Supperannuated Teachers, <fec., (not 
including other educational mstitutions), during the year, was 
$1,437,339— being an increase of $7,034, thus showing an increase 
of $13,828 on the amount expended in the support of other insti- 
tutions. 

OBNBRAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THB FR0OBBS8 OF BDUCATION 
IN UPPEB CAKAPA, FROM 1842 TO 1860, INOLUSITS. 

1. Orammar SchooU.—The number of Oramfno^ Schools in 1860, 
was 57 ; in 1860, it was 88. The number of pu]^ attending the 



Grammar Schools in 1850, was 2,070 ; in 1860, it was 4,5 10 ; though 
many hundreds were excluded from the Grammar Schools in 1854 
by the regulations, which required an entrance examination — ^in- 
creased attendance in 1860 over 1850, 2,476. As the present 
Grammar School Law did not go into operation imtil 1854, no 
Retams of the amoimt provided for the salaries of Grammar 
School masters exist earlier thau 1855. The amount provided for 
the salaries of masters in 1855, was $46,255 ; the amount provided 
for the same pmrpose in 1860, was $64,005. 

2. Common Schools. — ^The number of Common Schools in 1860, 
was 3,059 ; the number in 1860, was 3,969— total incresae, 910. 
The number of Free Schools in 1860, was 252 ; the number in 1860, 
was 2,602— total increase in the eleven yean, 2,360. 

3. The whole number of pupils attending the Common SchoolB 
in 1860, was 151,891 ; the number of pupils attending themi in 
1860, was 315,812— increase of 1860 over 1850, 163,921. 

4. The total amount paid for salaries of Common School teachers 
in 1850, was $353,716 ; the amount paid for the same purpose in 
1860, was $895,591— inciease of 1860 over 1860, $641,876. 

6. The amount expended for the building and furnishing of 
school-bouses, libraries, apparatus, ^,*in 1850, was $56,756 ; the 
amount expended for these purposes in I860, was $264,183 — ^in- 
crease of 1860 over 1850, $207,427. 

6. The total amount enwnded for all Conmion School purpoaea 
in 1860, was $410,472 ; the total amount expended for these pur- 
poses in 1860, was $1,169,774— increase of 1860 over 1860, $748,- 
302. 

THB BDUOABIOBAL MT7BBUM. 

1 . Nothing is more important than that an establishment dengned 
especially to ^ the institution of the people at large— to provide for 
ithem teachers, apparatus, libraries, and eveiy possible agency of 
instruction — should in all its parts and appendsges, be such as the 
people can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit with 
pleasure and profit. While the schools have been so established 
and are so conducted as to leave nothing to be desired in regard to 
rtheir character and efficiency, the accompanying agencies for the 
Agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes of students and 
pupils, and for the useful entertainment of numerous visitors from 
various parts of the country, as well as many from abroad, have 
been rendered as attractive and complete as the limited means pro- 
vided would permit. Such are the objects of the Educatioiial 
Museum. 

2. This Educational Museum is founded after the example of 
what is being done by the Imperial Government as part of the 
esystem of popular educatian— ^regarding the indirect as scarcely 
•secondary to the direct means of training the minds and forming 
rthe taste and character of the people.* It consists of a coUectian 
of school apparatus for Common and Grammar Schools, of models 
of agricultural and other implements, of specimens of the natural 
history of the country, casts of antique and modem statues and 
busts, &c,y selected 'from the principal museums of Europe, includ- 
ing busts of some of the most celelMrated characters in EngUsh and 
French history ; also, copies of some of the works of the great 
masters of the Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and especially of the 
Italian schools of painting. These objects of art are labeUed^ for 
the information of those who are not familiar with the originals, 
but a descriptive historical catalogue of them is in course of prepara- 
tion. In the evidence given before the Select Committee of the 
British House of Commons, it is justly stated, '^that the object of 
a National Gallery is to improve the public taste, and afford a more 
refined description of enjo3nnent to the mass of the people ; " and 
the opinion is, at the same time, strongly expressed, that as ^' peo- 
ple of taste going to Italy constantly bring home beautiful modem 
copies of beautiM originals," it is desirable, even in England, that 
those who have not the opportimity or means of travellmg abroad, 
should be enabled to see, m the form of an accurate copy, some of 
the celebrated works of Bafiaelle and other great masters ; an object 
no less desirable in Canada than in England. What has been thus 
far done in this biandi of public instruction, is in part the result of 
a small snnual sum which, by the liberality of .the Legislature, has 
been placed at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, out of the Upper Canada share of school grants, for the 
purpose of improving school architecture and spplianoes, and to 
promote arts, science and literature by means of models, objecta 
and publications, collected in a Museum connected with this depart- 
ment. 

3. The more extensive Educational Museimi at South Kensing- 
ton, London, established at great expense by the Committee of Her 
Majesty's Privy Council of Education, appears, from sucoessivo 
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B^porta, to be exeitin^ a veiy salutaiy influence, while the School 
oi Art connected with it is imparting instruction to hundreds, in 
4p;win«, painting, modelling, <&c. A large portion of the contents 
of our Musuem has been procured with a view to the School of 
Art, which has not yet been established, though the preparations 
for it are completed. But the Museum has been found a valiiiJ>le 
acudliary to the Schools ; the nimibOT of visitors from all parts of 
the country, as well as from abroad, has greatly increased during 
the year, though considerable before ; many have repeated tlieir 
viaits again and' again ; and I believe the influence of the Museum 
quite correm)onds with what is said of that of the Bducational 
Museum in London. 

VISIT OF HIS BOTAL BIOHinSSS THl TRTSCE OF WALES. 

The visit of His Royal Highneas the Prince of Wales to the 
Bduoafcional Department on 11th September, forms a very gratifjring 
feature in the year*s operations. His Royal Highness was accom- 
panied by His Grace the Duke of Newcaotle, Her Majesty's Princi- 
pal Secretary of State for the Oolonies, — His Excellency the Governor 
General, and a distingnished suite. 



OXNXBAL BSMARKS. — ^PBOOBBSS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM DURING TEN 
YEAB8, FBOM 1850 TO 1860, AS COMPABED WITH THAT IK THE 
STATES OF MASSACHUSETTS, NEW TOBK AND PENNSYLVANIA. 

The remarks which I made in my last Report in respect to the 
Normal and Model Schools and Museum, equally apply this year, 
and need not be repeated. The preceding references to the Statisti- 
cal Tables show the general and steady progress of the Schools 
during last year. In my Report for 1857, I gave a practical and 
comparative view of the principles, working and results of tiie 
mtems of elementary instruction in Great Britain, Ireland and 
Upper Canada. In my last Report I instituted a short comparison 
between the School Legislation and the results of the School 
System of New York and Upper Canada. I will conclude this 
Report by a brief comparative view of the progress of our School 
System during the last ten years and that of three of tiie oldest and 
wealthiest Stipes of the American Republic, and those in which 
School Systems have been long established. I refer to the States of 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

The following StatisticsJ Table has been compiled from official 
School Reports and other public documents : — 
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$955185 
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From the Statistics of the foregoing table the following facts are 
worthy of notice : — 

L While the populations of Pennsylyania, New York and Massa- 
chusetts have increased respectively during the ten years, 27, 24 and 
24 per cent., that of Upper Canada has increased 47 per cent. 

2. The basis of School population returns in Upper Canada has 
remained unchanged, being from 5 to 16 years of age, that of Mas- 
sachusetts has been chang^ from 4 to 16 to 5-15 years, and that of 
New York has been changed from 5-16 to 4-21 years. No School 
population returns are nuule in the State of PennsylTania. With 
this change in the basis of Schoolpopnlation returns largely to the 
adTantage of the State of New York and to the disadvantage of 
Massachusetts ; the ratio of increase of School population in the 
State of New York, during the decade, is 79 per cent., in Massa- 
chusetts 4 per cent., in Upper Canada 45 per cent. 

8. The difference in the increase of attendance at the Schools is 
very remarkable. During the ten years, that increase in Pennsyl- 
vania is 88 per cent., in the State of New York 9 per cent., in 
Massachusetts 85 per cent., in Upper Canada it is 108 per cent. 

4 In regard to the school moneys, the increase for the ten years 
in Pennsylvania is 175 per cent ; in the State of New York, 145 
per cent ; in Massachusetts, 68 per cent. ; in Upper Canada, it is 
222 per cent. It is also to be observed, thp.t in those States lai^^e 
cities are included, with which we have none to compare, and in 
which very much larger sums of money are provided for school pur- 
poees, in proportion to the population, than in counties. In the 
City of New York alone, the sum of $1,261,619* (more than one- 

* SXPBB8B8 or THX VBW TOKK CITT SCHOOLS FOB I860. 

Vor Tetchers and Janitors in Ward Schools 1708.928 70 

Support of the Vree Academy 47,728 6S 

Bcpairs to Free Academy 762 97 

Support of Normal Schools 8<4S7 81 

Support of Evening Schools 68,048 00 

Btp&n through the - Shop •• „ ^...^^....^. 10.886 48 



fourth of that of the whole State) was expended in 1860 for school 
purposes. It is likewise to be noticed, that the greater part of the 
school moneys in these States (except Massachusetts) are provided 
from a permanent school fund and State taxes, while nine-tenthcTof 
the school moneys in Upper Canada are raised by the local Mumci- 
palities and Trustees, ^ere is no State tax for school pumoses, 
(beyond the comparatively small annual Legislative Grant) in Upper 
Canada. The working of our school system is chiefly with the Icx^ 
Municipalities and TrtuBtees and not with the State. 

5. The most remarkable difference in the development of School 
Systems, in the States mentioned and Upper Canada, is the greater 
length of time each year during which our schools are kept open, it 
being nearly twice as long as in Pennsylvania, and nearly three 
months longer than in the States of New York and Massachusetts. 

6. In the three essential elements of school progress, the attend- 
ance of children at school, the length of the time the schools are 
kept open, and the increase of monuys provided for school purposes, 
Upper Canada has every reason of congratulation and encouragement. 
In these comparisons we have not referred to the comparative youth 
of our country or School System, or to our Normal School and 
Public Library Systems, and to the collections and facilities of our 
Department of Public Instruction to provide the schools with maps, 
apparatus,' ^. ; or to the examining and classifying teachers oy 
County Boards according to a uniform standard, instead of their 

Supplies for Ward Schools through the Depository 64,350 81 

Rent of School premities 18.278 80 

Salaries of Officers and Clerks of Board of Education 25.784 60 

Incidental Expenses of the Board 15.995 04 

Apportionment to Corporate Schools 29,296 37 

Amount apportioned for special purposes. Including erection of School- 
houses, repairs, Ac. 164,979 91 

For pianos in ward Schools 10,009 00 

Miscellaneous 98.760 31 

Total. ^ 11.261,619 78 
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being examined as well as employed by Tnutees. In all these 
reepeoto, the advantage is admitted by the most experienced educa- 
tionists in the United States, to be on the side of U pper Canada. 

We have borrowed some f eatores of our School System from onr 
American neighbours, and we have endeavoured to improve upon 
whatever we have borrowed. Their writings, legislation and pro- 
ceedings have furnished us with many useful hints ; and we have 
been much assisted by their noble example in the general education 
of youth. Our institutions have afforded us pecniliar facilities to 
apply the prindples of free government and self-reliance in the 
working and extension of our School System, and the British Can- 
adian energy and patriotism of the people have achieved the results 
which place Upper Canada in so honourable a position in comparison 
with other countries, and which are conferring such priceless bless- 
ings upon her youthful population. May God grant that the success 
and progress of the past shall but symbolize the greater success and 
progress of the future ! 

IL ^,]ipm on ^uttioA aAuaaevi. 



By the 



1. THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
(Fron^ihe Educ€ition€d Equipment of the TVained Teacher. 
Bev, Waiiam Fraeer, PaieUy.) 

It is now nearly three hundred yean since, amid the deep gloom 
which the great plague cast over London, a goodly company sat 
dining in the quiet diamber of Sir William Cecil, Queen Elizabeth's 
principal secretary. Sir Richard Sackville, treasurer of the Exche- 
quer ; Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor of the Exchequer ; and the 
scholarly Roger Ascham, with some others, were there, making, we 
are told, <^ a company of so many wise and food men together as 
hardly tiiere could have been picked out again out of all England 
beside." "I have strange news brought me this morning, ° said 
Cecil, " that divers scholars of Eaton have run away for a beating." 
The topic of discussion thus raised and prosecuted with great ani- 
mation was the science of mind in relation to public instruction. 
The discussion is lost, but the fruit remains in Roger Ascham's 
*< Schoolmaster," in which profoundly philosophic thought blends 
with the plainest and most practical directions. Although this 
strong intelleot and kind heart gave impulse then to one of the 
most important themes with which statesmen or philosophers, 
having in view higher national life, may grapple, the subject was 
for more than a htmdred years left untouched. 

Nor does it attract much attention until Locke in his well-known 
work at last shed new light on the subject, and Milton gave to it 
the radiance of his genius. Another long silence. For nearly a 
century and a half theiiterature of education is a blank. Is not 
this simple fact sadly suggestive as to the interest taken by the 
higher minds of the country in the condition of the people ? ''Even 
Locke and Milton," truthfully observes Mill « though men of 
great benevolence towards the family of mankmd, and both men 
whose sentiments were demooraticaL yet seem in their writings to 
have had in view no education but that of a gentieman. " Not until 
the commencement of the present century was tiiere any attempt to 
secure the establishment of public instruction on a scientific, that 
is, on a natural basis. 

The great value of Locke's treatise arises from the author's 
accuracy and acuteness as a metaphysician, and his attainments as a 
medical student ; he united a knowledge of the two physiologies, 
mental and bodily, and was thus highly qualified for educational 
expositions at once philosophic and practical. The field then 
entered on has yet been but lightly traversed by British writers. 
Discussions on metaphysics and treatises on the structure of the 
body almost daily aboui^d, but metaphysicians write with too exclu- 
sive reference to psychology, and physicians write with too exclusive 
reference to the physiology of the body ; the one is too spiritual, 
the other too material ; we need fresh works like those of Locke 
and Abercromby, occupyinff the same relation to present knowledge 
which they did to that of their time, shedding a fuller light on the 
now extended mutual relations of physiology, psychology, and ethics, 
and expounding the best means of a complete culture, bodily, intel- 
lectual, and morsL Meantime, it is obviously your duty to glean 
from physiologists, metaphysicians, and ethical writers, such hints 
as may be of practical value for this purpose ; let me refer you for 
scattered suggestions to Dr. Wilson's "Five Gateways of Know- 
ledge;" Morell's "Elements of Psychology," especially chaptere 
iiL and vi ; Locke's " Essay on the Human Understanding ; " 
Reid's " Inquiry into the Human Mind," in which throughout he 
deals with the senses; Stewart's "Elements;" and Brown's 
"Philosophy of the Human Mind," from the first to the fifty, 
second lecture. I, of course, do not mean that you are to waste 
time and strength on " insoluble problems " and profitless transcend- 
entalisms, but that you master tiiose processes and laws of feeling, 



thought, and habit, about which comparatively little rliscusnon ia 
raised, and that you may map out distinctly, and measwe for your- 
selves, those ultimate principles on which the art of education 
depends. The study, though, at first, to some of you uninviting, 
and to all, fruitiess in materia for school-work, will ultimatdy 
prove invigorating and instructive, and bring its own rich rewazda. 
There are other Iroatises which no accompli^ed trainer will leave 
the 




Traininff 

System ; " " Home Education, " by Isaac Taylor. Many passages of 
great beauty and philosophic breadth lie scattered through the 
Inspector's " Repoxts," but the labor of searching through the blue 
books, in whidi mev are entombed, reminds us of the toils for the 
buried treasures oi Herculaneum and Pompeii A volume of 
extracts from these reports has been published, containing many 
ennobling thoughts which will amply repay perusal, but many, 
perhaps still richer, have since been added, and should also be separ- 
ately published.* 

But the best volume, guiding to a sound practical philosophy of 
moral training, is the mass of your own scholars. You must indi- 
vidually and closely study the character of each pupiL Mental life 
is seen in the school-room, moral character in tne play-ground, 
bodily conditions in both ; all must be closely examined, separately 
and in combination. The peculiarities of memory ; the laws of 
suggestion by which &cts and truths are associated and recalled ; 
the processes of reasoning, whether slow or rapid ; the presence or 
absence of imagination; the apathy, sensitiveneei^ or vi^ur of 
conscience ; the coldness or excitability of the disposition ; we ner- 
vousnesSp slowness, or paasionateness of bodily temperament, and 
other evidences of life and character, must be doeely and continu- 
ously scrutinized and weighed, in order to an effective training of 
the young entrusted to your care. It is only by the wide diffusion 
of such regular investigations, sympathised in and systematically 
sustained by the teacher himself, that uniform results and 
unquestioned generalisations may be obtained. The teacher's claim 
to recognition as a learned profession can never be honoured until 
tfa^ resolutely establish a scientific basis, or elaborate a higher 
philosophy of education, that will at least win respect for the scholar- 
ship, which supplies its elements, if not assent to the oonclnsionB 
which it prodiums. Hie deep responsibility of your office, in oon- 
nexion with its prof oimder studies, and its most ennobling applica- 
tions in art, cannot be more distinctiy unfolded than in this 
well-known passage : — 

^^ There is another art, however, to which knowledge of the 
intellectual and moral nature of man is still more important — that 
noble art, which has the charge of training the ignorance and 
imbedbility of infancy into all me virtue, and power, and wisdom 
of mature manhood— of forming, of a creature, the frailest and 
feeblest perhaps which heaven has made, the intelli^nt and fearless 
sovereign of the whole animated creation, the mterpreter, and 
adorer, and ahnost the representative of the Divinity. The art, 
which performs a transformation so wondrous, cannot but be admir- 
able in itself ; and it is from observation of the laws of mind, that 
all which u most admirable in it is derived. These laws we must 
follow indeed, since they exist not by our contrivance, but by the 
contrivance of that nobler wisdom, from wEich the very existenoe 
of the mind has flowed ; yet if we know them well, we can lead 
them, in a great measure, even while we follow them. And, tNrhile 
the helpless subject of this great moral art is every moment requir- 
ing our aid, — with an understanding that may rise from truth to tnith, 
to the sublunest discoveries, or may remain sunk for ever inignorance, 
and with susceptibilities of vice that may be repressed, and of 
virtue that may be cherished,-— can we know too well the means of 
checking what is evil, and of fostering what is good ? It is too late 
to lie by an indolent indulgence of affection, till vice be already 
formed in the httle being whom we love, and to labor then to remove 
it) and to substitute the virtue that is opposite to it. Vice, already 
formed, is almost beyond our power. It is only in the state of 
latent propensity, that we can with much reason expect to overcome 
it, by the moral motives which we are capable of presenting ; and 
to distinguish this propensity before it has expanded itself, and even 
before it is known to the very mind in which it exists, — ^to tame 
those passions which are never to rage, and to prepare, at a distance, 
the virtues of other years, — ^implies a knowledge of the mental 
constitution, which can be acquired only by a diligent study of the 
nature, and progress, and successive transformations of feeling. 
It is easy to Imow, that praise or censure, reward or punishmenti 
may increase or lessen the tendency to the repetition of any parti- 
cular action ; and this, together with the means of elementary 
instruction, is aU which is commonly termed education. But the 
true science of education is something far more than this. It 
implies a skilful observation of the past, and that long foresight of 
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the future, which experienoe and judgment united afford. It is the 
art of seeing, not the immediate effect only, but the aeries of effects 
which may follow any particular thought or feeling in the infinite 
variety of possible combinations — the art often of drawing virtue 
£rom apparent evil, and of averting evil that may arise from appar^ 
ent good. It is, in short, the j^hilosoph^ of the human mind 
appHed practically to the human mmd ; enriching it, indeed, with 
all that IS useful or ornamental in knowledge, but at the same time 
giving its chief regard to objects of yet greater moment ; averting 
evil, which all the sciences together could not compensate, or pro- 
ducing good, compared with which all the sciences together are as 
nothing." — Brown* i Philosophy oflhe HwruM Mind, 



2. SPECIAL HINTS RESPECTING ARTICULATION. 
The following pointB should be attended to with respect to articu- 
lation. 

1. Let the daas repeat a few words daily, loudly and distinctly^, 
taking them promiscuously from the spelling or reading lesson, and 
let the attention, in such exercises, be wholly confined to the pro- 
nunciation of the words. 

If there are any sounds that are incorrectly pronounced, words 
containing such sounds should be selected, and the repetition should 
be continued until the evil has been remedied. 

2. Let every child open his mouth weU when repeating the sound 
of a letter or word. The word or letter should be repeated three or 
four times in suooesaion, before proceeding to another. This is 
necessary to form the habit. 

3. The exenases should be gone through, first, simultaneously, 
then individually. The indiv^ual examination discovers if the 
pupils have individually mastered the sounds which they were capa- 
ble of executing simultaneously. 

4- Care should be taken that none bat dental letters are sounded 
through the teeth ; and in the enunciation of «. th. etc., unless the 
tongue is in its proper position, the habit of lisping will be formed. 
It will be found that lisping, as regards the letter a or soft e, is occa- 
sioned by putting the tongue too £r forward, and may be cured by 
carefully practismg duldron in words beginning with «. Again, 
where uiey are apt to sound a like thy let them pronotmce a word 
ending in <^, as Doth, and then draw in the tongue, and shut the 
teeth, and they will pronounce s correctly. Lisping, and other faults 
are often occasioned by a v>eb or string under the tongue, which may 
be removed by the physician's lancet . 

5. See that they ao not speak too fast, for defective articulation 
frequently arises from this habit. Time is not given for the organs 
to form the correct sounds, and habit confirms this false mode of 
proceeding. The great rule is — ' ' Take time. " 

DdibercUeneM or slowness is the medium between hurry^m the one 
band, and drawling on the other, both of them faults of a srave 
oharsbcter. The former produces a mass of crowded aud confused 
words which make no distinct impression on the ear, and leave no 
intelligible trace on the mind ; the latter causes the voice to lag 
lasily behind the natural movement of the mind's attention, with an 
unmeaning and disagreeable proloiu;ation of soun<L which takes 
away the spirit and the significance of speech. The degree of slow- 
ness required for an accurate and distinct enunciation, is such as to 
leave sufficient time for the true and complete formation of every 
sound of the voice, and for the deliberate and regular succession of 
words and flyllables, but is free from any approach to langour and 
drawling. 

6. It is of the utmost importance that the prepositioniL coniunc- 
tions, and articles should be clearly and distinctly repeated. U nless 
this be done, the terminal letters will be cut on^ and the one word 
sorun into the other, that it will be aUnost impossible to tell the 
words that are read. 

7. The habit of opening the mouth welL articulating each sylla- 
ble distinctiy, reading slowly, and resting firmly on the consonants, 
if carefully attended to in the early st^es of a child's education, 
will do away with that mumbling ana indistinctiveness so prevalent 
in schools. 

8. Every impediment in speech may be traced to the imperfect 
enunciation of the articulate sounds. There are some whose 
utterance appears as a cluster of unwieldy consonants, thrust for- 
ward with the utmost difficulty, and scarcely allowing one vowel to 
soften the tone and relieve tiie organs. Let those who have such 
impediments be taught to open tiieir mouth, with the utmost free- 
dom, in pronouncing the vowels. Let them acquire that full and 
ffraceful swell, whidi results only from the proper action of the 
Ups, tongue, and jaw. 

9. Others, who are not accustomed to expel their breath with the 
same freedom through their nostrils as through the mouth, pro- 
nounce the nasals m, n, and ng, \erv imperfeouy, which produces 
that duU. disagreeable sound, which we call speaking Ihrough Hhe 
nom. This tenn is, however, incorrect, because it is the defect of 



not speaking through the nose which occasions that improprieW in 
articulation. The reader who does so should accustom himseu to 
breathe solely through tiie nostrils by shutting his mouth. This 
practice will widen tiie cavity, and strengthen the muscles of the 
nasal passage. 

10. Some can pronounce each of the articulations when taken 
separately, but when they are combined into certain words, and 
these words are in certain situations, they can hardly utter them, 
even after repeated efforts. They siiMer or stammerf and this puB- 
raUy takes place at the letters t, p, h, b, d, or g, in certain positions. 
'* ^mmervng is caused by attempting to speak with empty lungs. 
The method of cure then is, to keep the lungs well filled, to draw 
frequent long breaths, to s{^ak loud, and to pause on the instant of 
finding embarrassment in the n)eech, taking a long inspiration 
before going on again." — Qraham^s Art of Reading, 



3. VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 

The effect of jnusic is proverbial. In a school it has a tendency 
to promote cheerfulness and to help discipline. It also furnishes a 
very pleasant relaxation from study. Wherever it has been faith- 
fully and systematically tried, with weU qualified instructors, it 
meets with general commendation. ^ unite in singing at the open- 
ing of a school seems to compose the mind and fit it for study ; and 
to sing at the close of the scnool, when the perplexities and duties 
of the day are over, tends to allay all irritable feeling ; to unite 
hearts ; to bring rays of sunshine to clouded countenances, and 
make tiie associations of the school-room pleasant and inviting. * * 
* * These, and other consideratioiUL favor the cultivation of vocal 
music in our schools. It has been found by experience in many 
places that such cultivation, judiciously managed, promotes rather 
than hinders advancement in other branches." 

Now, it may not be in the power of every town to furnish a 
separate teacher for this department ; we would therfore suggest to 
our fellow teachers, and especially to young teachers and those pupils 
in our higher schools who expect to enter the profession, whether, 
at no distant day, our school officers may not expect of them the 
ability to instruct, to a certain extent, in the art of music. As the 
character of our schools improves, and their standard of excellence 
becomes more and more elevated, as we trust it is fast becoming, will 
not even a thorough and systematic instruction in music, especially 
in vocal music, be not only desired but demanded t It is rather our 
duty as teachers to qualify ourselves in advance of the demand, and 
thus labour ourselves to elevate the standard than to remain content 
even before the popular idea of excellence, and finally be forced up 
to it by sheer necessity, or be dropped out of the foremost ranks.* — 
P. 8. vn Maine Teacher. 



HI. %wfmm%t^^\m%Mwvi^M. 

A PLEA FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

" And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be in thy 
heart : and thoit bbalt diligsntlt tsaob thbm to tht omLDRsy, and 
shalt talk of them when thon sittest^in thine house and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when then liest down and when thon risest up. 
— DauT. vi. 6, 7. 

The Sub-Committee on Sunday Schools, of the St. James* 
Young Men's Christian Association of Toronto, (with the 
concurrence of the Clergy and Teachers of the Schooli,) 
affectionately desire to present to parents and others, the 
following brief extracts in favour of Sunday Schools, from 
a recent work by the Rev. Dr. Tyno. This eminent Chris- 
tian Minister is Rector of St. George's Church, in the City 
of New l^ork. At the request of a friend, he has lately j)ub- 
lished a most valuable work, entitled " Forty Tear** Expe- 
rience in Sunday Schools'* This book is filled with an inter- 
esting detail of personal experience in these schools, and is 
interspersed with numerous illustrative examples of the power 
of God upon the youthful heart, and of the signal fruits of 
Sunday School instruction in the after-life of the scholars. 
Feeling that testimony so clear and decisive from so distinguished 
a source would far outweigh anything which the Sub-Committee 
could themselves urge, in favour of the incalculable advanta^s 
of Sunday School instruction, they submit the following 
extracts to the prayerful consideration of the parents of chil- 
dren connected with the congregation of St. James' Cathedral, in 
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this city, with a view to induce them to send their children to 
the Sunday Schools. Out of so large a congregation, it is to 
he regretted that so many children are kept back from the ad- 
vantages of instruction in these ** Nurseries of the Church," 
and from that intimate religious association of pastor and pa- 
rent, of teacher and child, so conducive to the vitality and 
growth of personal and social religion, and of those benevolent 
religious principles and feelings which underlie all the noble 
Christian enterprises for the advancement of Christ's kingdom, 
which are the glory of our own times. Dr. Tyng says : 

"Forty years' active interest and intelligent consideration 
connected with our Sunday Schools, have convinced me more 
and more of their value and efficiency as an instrument of 
blessing to the Church of God," p. 26. 

Remarking upon the practical value of Sunday School 
teaching, he says: — "I desire to record my testimony as 
the result of mv whole experience, that, in my judg- 
ment, there is no aepartment of Christian labour more vitally 
influential upon the triumphs of the Gospel— -more remunera- 
tive in its immediate results of blessing to the soul engaged — 
more effective in maintaining and enlarging the best interests of 
the Christian Church and the most efficient operation of the 
Christian ministry," pp. 27, 28. 

" When I survey the actual results of blessing which I have 
witnessed under this one great head, I have much reason to bear 
my testimony that God has never failed to bless his Word, thus 
faithfully ministered, in some degree. I certainly have never 
seen the fulness of these spiritual fruits which I have desired. 
Yet I have not been without frequent proofs of the love and 
presence of God as a Saviour among us in the conversion of our 
children. In the thirty-one years during which I have now 
been a city pastor, and personally connected with large schools, 
I have received to the Lord's table over three hundred youth of 
both sexes, directlv from the Sunday School. And I have no 
doubt I might with equal tnith add two hundred more, uniting 
with,uB from the resulting influence of previous Sunday School in- 
struction," pp. 30, 31. 

''But apart from these absolute advantages of spiritual 
knowledge, we confer benefits in our Sunday Schools of 
immense value, and to be considered secondary only in compari- 
son of the first and highest of all blessings to man. We gain 
the affections of children on the side of the gospel, and its in- 
stitutions and instruction. Everything connected with religion 
assumes an attractive and agreeable aspect, and approaches them 
under a new and most subduing form. The love and kindness 
of a faithful teacher kindle a glow of personal affection and 
tenderness, sometimes hardly second to any other. To be the 
object of constant affectionate approach and address — to hear 
the language of tenderness and friendly salutation only and 
always, awakes a living and often an entirely new spirit in a 
youthful mind." " How often have I known a dying child exclaim, 
' Oh I send for my teacher ; I want to see my teacher,' — ^and 
this in repeated cases of even infant scholars, supposed too young 
to have derived deep and lasting impressions from this relation," 
pp. 61-53. " Now, I say it is all but an infinite blessing thus to 
attract the youthful affections around the Sabbath and the study 
of the Word of God. tublic worship and the privileges con- 
nected with the sanctuary are thus imbedded in the youthful 
habits and tastes," p. 54. 

"Now, teachers can trace this influence and its* effects in 
every Sunday School in our land, in which the Word of God is 
simply and faithfully taught. And it is an influence only to be 
gained in Sunday Schools. Domestic reliffious teaching can 
never confer these agreeable associations to the churchy the 
pastor^ or the Sabbath. On the contrary, the most earnest of 
Christian parents have alwavs found the family Sabbath work a 
hard work — and the Sabbath family teaching a wearying teach- 
ing. Well do we, who passed our youth with only the teachings 
of a Christian home, realize this," pp. 55, 56. " There are needed, 
for the best instructed, all the additional facts of provision which 
our Sunday Schools have given us — not to supplant, but to supple- 
ment domestic teaching, and the care and nurture of a Christian 
home. And the wisest Christian parents now fiilly understand this. 
The attempt to create a rivalry or antagonism between parental 



domestic teaching and the teaching of the Sunday School, is 
evidence to us only of ignorance of the subject. The one maj 
give the advantages of solitary religious teaching: the other 
engrafts upon this, and adds to this the social benefits and op* 
portunities of pleasant religious relations and religious in- 
fluences in association. Accordingly, the perfect scheme 
and the perfect operation are omy to be found in the 
combination of the two, I have had the contrast in families 
equally under my pastoral care. And I have sadly felt the im- 
possibilitv of gaining the affection of children whom I had 
with me in no other relation than the family. Many families I 
have seen who were fixed in the sentiment that the Sunday 
School was not needful for their children, and that even greater 
benefits would be lost by sending them thither. The simple 
result has been, that these children, though in some cases be- 
longing to Christian parents, and, I believe, conscientiously in- 
structed at home, have grown up free from any inflnenee of 
mine, or of the ministry, or of desire therefor, and, as a rale, 
voluntary strangers in maturity, to the blessings of a da^ and a 
Church which they had never been accustomed to love in their 
youth. I have mourned over thu error, with exceeding 
sorrow — ^longing to see every child and youth in the Church 
in actual, constant connection with blessings which I have 
been perfectly convinced could elsewhere never be supplied. 
I womd entreat Christian parents to feel and to consider 
rightly upon this subject; and, while in their prayers and 
efforts at home and in secret, they seek for the highest 
spiritual welfare of their children, to perceive and acknowledge 
how- blessed and valuable is that helpful agency which the 
good providence of God has prepared for their aid and suc- 
cess in the Sunday School. Here are advantages in which 
the^ are vitally interested. Let them adopt them, and seek a 
divine blessing upon them, for their own households, rejoicing 
in their connection with churches and ministers, where such 
faithful teaching is arranged, and privileges so precious for 
youth are prepared," pp. 56-59. 



2. THE DUTY OF PARENTAL RELIGIOUS IKSTRUa 
TION. 

Jehovah said to his ancient people, the Jew& <' These woidfe 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart ; and thou 
shalt tMLcft thtm dUigtndyuniiO ^ ehUdren, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest l^ the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.'' This 
command made it binding on them to instruct their children in the 
truths of God, and surely no one will say it is less so with us, to 
whom this injunction is now addressed ; to whom Jehovah has so 
much more perfectly revealed Ins will, and who have been made the 
recipients of richer blessings. To us He has made known truths of 
the most instructive character, which are admirably adapted to en- 
gage, to elevate, and guide the youthful mind. 

Search all the books that are provided to interest and instaruot the 
young, and amidst the almost innumerable multitude, you wiU find 
none that will compare with the Word of God. Its biographies of 
the wise and good are inimitably simple, comprehensive, and'heaati- 
fuL Its examples of the different reiralts of virtue and vice are 
strikingly adapted to afiect the heart. Its lustories are unequalled, 
and such as cannot be found in any uninspired book. Its mond 
precepts and narratives enlist the conscience, and illuminate the souL 
And its profound doctrines^ such as the creation and the fall of man ; 
the character and work of Jesus ; the ovil and the consequences of 
transgression ; the necessity for repentance and regeneration ; the 
way of justification by faith, and meetness for heaven ; the 
solemnities of judgment ; the immortality of the soul ; the eternal 
punishment of the wicked, and the endloes hn^ppiness of the right- 
eous ; — ^these are worthy of an angel's powers, and yet they are so 
presented as to be within the comprehension of a child ; and when 
simply illustrated, and pointedly applied, they will deeply engage 
and impress the youthful mind. 

Whatever is necessary to lead a child to purity and vigour of 
thought — ^to goodness and amiability of temper — to integrity and 
disinterestedness of action — ^to high and holy aims — and to happi- 
ness and usefulness on earth, with eternal glory in heaven — is found 
in the invaluable Word of God. It is the divme storehouse of all 
that IB interesting and precious— of all that is adapted to mould and 
sanctify the character of man. 

With such a volume, so divinely adapted to renew the soal^ 
nothing could be more reasonable or just than the eomwiand te 
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parents to instract their ohildran in its truths. It is, in fact, an 
expression of Divine kindness ; for, so keen and inquisitive are the 
perceptions of children — so quick and tender are their susceptibili- 
ties — and so strong and lasting are their impressions — ^that such 
instructions will leave an indelible impress on their souls. They 
cannot, whatever may be the character of their subsequent lives, be 
entirely forgotten ; but they will exert a restraining, if not a 
governing influence. 

Parents, in fulfilling this requirement, you bless both your chil- 
dren and yourselves. You fortify their minds against the seductive 
snares of sin ; you surround them with moral barriers, which, through 
the grace of God, will be impenetrable to all the temptations of 
Satan ; and you prepare them to record with gratitude, in after 
days, your lessons, and to utter their fervent blessings on your 
memories. 

A distinguished minister said, a few years since, respecting the 
instmctionB of hia mother^" To this moment I recall the soft, 
kind manner of a mother, who Mrly left her orphan child for a 
brighter and more congenial scene. Even now my mind turns to 
its perplexity, when ' I thought as a child. * I can renew my objec- 
tion, and uige my doubt, and still do I seem to hear her gentle 
voice, to gaze on ^ the meek intelligence of those dear eyes,' while 
she checked the improper sentiment, and relieved the painful appre- 
hension. Her instructions are as deeply traced on the memory m 
her features, and as easUy recalled as her tones. She told me why 
the Saviour must die, though the Father was pleased to foreive ; 
and from her I learnt the rudiments of that sacrod science, which, 
with all my neglects, 1 have never, from that hour, refrained to cul- 
tivate, or forborne to pursue. It may be weak to say it, but if I 
can claim any theological taste or store, I owe it all to her. Feeble 
is the tribute I can jMiy to her excellence, nor had it been obtruded, 
hat to illustrate the principle of domestic instruction. 

Parents, go and do likewise. Say not you do not possess the 
knowledge, for in the Bible you have vast stores of heavenly wis- 
dom. Say not you are unprepared for it, for attention will soon fit 
^ou for its appropriate dischaige. Say not that they are religiously 
instructed in the Sabbath-school, for this will never relieve you of 
the obligation to meet their spiritual wanta. Say not that you have 
not time, for this is even more important than worldnff for their 
daily bread. This respects their duty both to God and man. It 
concerns their bodies and their souls. It relates to their present 
and eternal interests. It wilL with the blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
secure to them the favour of Jehovah, and invest them with invalu- 
able and eternal wealth. If you have not yet commenoed the dis- 
charge of this hallowed duty, begin to-day. If you have never 
studied the precious Bible for this purpose, be persuaded, by the 
love you bear your offspring, and the solicitude you feel for their 
welfare, to begin now. They need the bread of life, and God has 
commanded you to feed them with it. Oh, do not withhold from 
them this indispensable boon. Do not, with the means of spiritual 
nourishment in your hands, let them sink to eveiiasting death. Be 
not the instruments of their ruin. Gather them around you, and 
read to them the lessons of holy truth. Speak to them, with affec- 
tion and earnestness, of the will of God. Urae them to obey it. 
Commend them in solemn prayer to Him, and you will soon find 
the exercise a blessing to youxselvea and to them. — H. J., in British 
Moihert? JoumdU 



3. BARLT RBLIGIOUS CULTURE : OBJECTIONS 
CONSIDERED. 

Some think it a small and trivial matter to instruct children in the 
Bibla They think they are incompetent to understand it, and that 
the place they occupy in society is not so important as to make them 
the sul^ects of such particular attention. But such views are en- 
tirely fallacious. Children are not incompetent to understand the 
Bible. The bible is a book beautifully adapted to the expanding pow- 
ers of the human mind, in its yatUhfid state. It awakens the religi- 
ous susceptibilities ; it presents the knowledge of God, and excites 
sentiments of devotion ; and it impresses the duty of obedience to 
divine authority. Children ear!^ get some correct idea of God's 
power, wisdom, goodness and mercy. They learn who created, 
and who upholds all things ; from whom they derive their being, 
and upon whom they are <^pendent for life, health and evety earth- 
ly blessing. They learn the fact of their possessing a sinful nature, 
and the need of the renovating, restraining, and guiding influence 
of the Holy Spirit upon their hearts. They are capable of under- 
standing the necessity of prayer, not as a formal service, but as a 
relif^ous act ; and they are capable of understanding all their moral 
duties, which are here distinctly set f orth-nnich as obedience to 
parental authority, domestic concord, truth, justice, mercy, and for- 
giveness. 

These things cannot be learned too early ; the sooner they have 
possession of the mind thebetter, and iiie moce likely it will be that 



they become permanently settled there. Every one of these truths 
comes within the range of the youthful intellect. By acquiring them 
every right feeling is stimulated ; and it is the early developement 
of the religious feelings and moral sentiments that prevents the in- 
road of evil thoughts and corrupt practices. Let these once gain 
possession and they will be likely to maintain their ascendency ; for 
evil thoughts and feelings hold their sway with an unyielding ten- 
acity, as they find a secure lodgment in the native depravity of the 
human heart. Parents cannot, then, be too early in instilling divine 
truth, nor must Ihey remit the performance of this duty, for " an 
enemy" is always waiting an opportunity to sow the seeds of every 
vice and will improve whatever time they allow him. 

As to the other objection, that the place children occupy in society 
ia not so important as to make them the subjects of such particuUur 
attention, I have given form to tlua objection, that its impropriety 
might be distinct^ seen. It does not need to be discussed. We 
need but to think in how few years those who are now in the 
period of youth will attain to manhood. They who are now young 
will soon ffive direction to the manners, and morals, and the religion 
of the land. See, then, the beauty of inspired wisdom in the teach- 
ing of Moses, to '^command your children to observe to do all the 
words of this law. For it is not a vain thing for you ; because it is 
your life." (Deut. xxxiL 46, 47.) The perpetuity of all that is 
good depends upon it. Ah ! how soon will a moral death- blight 
fall upon the land, if the children are neglected ? The progress in 
every thing that is good, depends on our rearing up a wiser and 
better generation thtui that which now is. 

It may be true that we cannot make them perfect ; the depravity 
of the human heart forbids us to hope for this. But shall we neglect 
what we can do, on that account ? This is the excuse of a man who 
leams nothing, because he cannot know everything ; it is the excuse 
of a man who lays up nothing because he cannot become rich. But 
even this obdurate element of the human heart has not the power 
to withstand the divine agency of the Holy Spirit, which is promised 
in answer to our prayers, to give success to our efforts. This is the 
way we are to expect religious sentiments to spring up in the mind ; 
this is the way we are to nurture and strengthen those principles 
upon which depend purity of heart, propriety of conduct, domestic 
peace, so<dal order, salutary laws, and good government. They all 
have their origin in the Bible ; and does not all temporal prosperity 
which is conducive to real happiness, spring from the existence of 
these principals ? Surely, then, *' it is no vain thing ; it is for your 
life," that tiiese duties be faithfully performed. 

But some may be discouraged because they accomplish so litti^— 
because their progress is so slow, and their work is to be continued 
so long. But is not all permanent growth advanced by the same 
process ? Is it not the constant accumulation of minute particles 
that rears the stately tree and fills the majestic river ? lAie most 
perfect works of art in painting, statuary, poetry, and architecture^ 
are the production of skill and long continued perseverance. Laboiu* 
and care are necessair for almost every thing that is good. There 
are but few valuable miits and grains that spring up spontaneously 
from the earth ; they must have cultivation. Let us not, then, be 
discouraged or think it a waste of time, though our progress is slow, 
and sometimes difficult. You cannot perceive the growth of the 
grain from one day to another ; but yet there is growtii, and a ripe 
maturity, when the season for it arrives. Let us, then, not distrust 
the laws of God's providence in sowiug the seed of divine truth, nor 
weary in our work. ^' In due season," we shall reap a rich and 
bounteous harvest from that field of the human heart, if it is well 
cultivated through the period of its early youth. — ^Rev. J. M. Yam 
BuBBK, in BriUah Mothen? Journal 



4. A CHILD'S FAITH. 

'< I'll come ! Ill come I " A littie girl of eight years was speak- 

p^ — not to us, but to some one we could not see. 

We were sitting by her bedside, gazing upon a scene which only 
parents can appreciate. We knew, thoiu;h we could not see hin^^ 
that an angel was there waiting till the silver cord should be loosed 
which bound the precious treasure to our hearts and our home on 
earth. 

Perhaps he had whispered to her that he was commissioned to take 
her back to Him who had lent her to us, and this might have been 
her reply. 

"Where will you come?" asked her mother. She opened her 
eyes, gazed around but made no answer. < ^ Will you come to Jesus 7 
Where is he ?" " In heaven." " Oh yes, Pve prayed to him ;" 
and so she had. A few minutes before, she had crossed her little 
hands on her breast, and looking up to heaven, her countenance 
radiant with the light which seemed to be streaming on it from 
thence, she said, "O Lord Jesus Christ, make me like thee, and 
take me to dwell with thee when I dia" 

With tiie same confiding love with which she had often made re- 
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heS'Sd tmfl aJe' 1^% P^v '»"«' "ttle hand under her 
K^if^fS!? f utile handkerchief with the other, and laid it on her 
nf^f^J*"" *°^"l?tant fondly on tho«e die had so XJlr lov^ 
^o^Vr^^ir?!*^''*' name8,-then closed her eyeTSid Ihe 
SSl^l *'"'°, hi. bosom ; and a. he bore away from ,« on^of tte 

"rtoXj!^ "" ""^ '«^*' *^ "°"8 '•^'^ J""* ^^ «>» hefhS 
"Do not detain me. for I am goinfr 
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and Cities in Upper Canada have an equal right to the Model 
Grammar School-three applications from each having tlie 
pnonty over all others in filling up the prescribed number of 
one hundred pupils. 

The next Term of the Model Grammar School wiU com- 
mence Monday, the 16th September. Applications for ad- 
mission, or for further information, to be addressed to the Chief 
Superintendent of Education. 
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MODEL GRAMMAR SCHOOL* FOR UPPER CANADA. 
In filling up the yacancy which has occurred in the Rector- 
Bhip of the Model Grammar School for Upper Canada, the 
Councl of Public Instructiou determined to'select a Lt 
from the most distinguished and successful grammar school 
tochers of the country. The appointment has therefore been 
oflTered to the Rev. WUliam F. Checkley. A.B., T C D H^ 
Master of the B«rrie Grammar School, and has been a^^ 
by him. Mr^Checkleyhas also been appointed one of ^he 
Ins^ctors of Grammar Schools, and one of the Examiners of 
Candidates for Grammar Schoolmastershipg, in place of his 
predecessor in oflSce. 

Since 1857, Mr. Checkley has sent from the Barrie Grammar 
School twice as many pupils to the Toronto Uniyersitv who 
have obtained Scholarship, at Upper C«iada CoUege, though 
the Bame Grammar School has received less than a thirtieth 
part of the public aid which has been received by the U C 
College. Many pupfls have been sent to Mr. Checkley's 
Mhool from Toronto itself, as well as from other parts of tf,e 
Provmce. It appear, that before the establishment of the 
Model Grammar School, Mr. Checkley had introduced its 
chief eiceUcncies into hi. own school. As a colonist by birth 
and early education, as an earnest and affectionate friend of 
youth, a. a scholar and most successful grammar whoolmaster 
Mr. Checkley, with the aid of able coUeagues. wiU devote hi^ 
hest energies (being now only thirty-seven years of ««e) to 
the perfection of the Model Grammar School, in sympathy 
•nth the Grammar Schools and Grammar School System of 
the country. Steps wUl be immediately taken to give effect 
to one of the great public objects of the Model Grammar 
School, namely, to afford the same facUities for the practical 
mning of masters and anutant master, for Grammar School. 
I. are now afforded, for the training of Common School Masters. 
It u to be remarked, that the residents of all the Counties 



COURSE OP INSTRUCTION IN THE MODEL GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL FOR UPPER CANADA. 
In establishing the Model Grammar School, the Councn of 
Public Instruction had a twofold object in view : To exhibit tbe 
best system of Grammar School organiration; discipline, and 
teaching; and to train Masters and Aaustant Masters for the 
Grammar Schools of the Province. 

A successful commencement has been made towards accom- 
plishing the former of these objects. It is now proposed to 
perfect what has been begun as a Model Grammar School, aod 
to make it effective as a Training Institution. 

It is to be remarked, that the resident, of all the Counties 
and Cities in Upper Canada have an equal right to the Model 
Grammar School— three applications from each having; the 
priority over aU others in filling up the prescribed number of 
one hundred pupils. 

BEOULATIOHB JOB BTTOIirrB WHO DlTBirD TO BBOOIOI 
O BAIflfA B SCHOOIi TBAOHBBS. 

1. No fees will be charged to Students admitted in this 
department; and each Student, if approved at the end of 
each term, may be assisted during one year to the amount 
of a dollar per week towards the payment of his board. 

2. Each Student must sign a deckration of hia intention to 
become a Grammar School Teacher in Upper Canada. 

8. Graduates of Universities in Her Majesty's dominions 
will be admitted without examination, and be aided by such 
instruction and practice as may qualify them for the special 
duties of organizing, teaching, and managing a Grammar 
School, and will receive a certificate and aid accordingly. 

4. A Student who is not a graduate of some University in 
Her Majesty's dominions, must be at least twenty years of 
age, and must pass an entrance examination in the subjects for 
matricuUtion in Arts, in the Provincial University. These 
subjects are as follows : 

Greek and Latin Langwtge*. 
Zenophon's Anabasis, B. 1. 1 Virgil, ^neid. B. 2. 
Sallust, CatUina. I 

Translation from English into Latin Prose. 
ArUhmtttc, Atgebtu, and Cfeotnetry. 
Ordinary Rules of Arithmetic. I Extraction of square root. 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. | 

First four Rules of Algebra (Colenso's Algebra.) 
Euclid, B. 1. (Colenso's Edition of Simson's.) 

Modem Languages. 
English Grammar. 

Sittory and Oeography. 
Outlines of English History to the present time. (White's 

History of Great Britain and Irehind. 
Outline, of Roman History to the death of Nero. (SchmitE's 

Manual of Ancient History.) 
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Oatlines of Qreciaii History to the death of Alexander. 

(Schmitz's Manna] of Ancient History.) 
Bchmitz's Outlines of Ancient G^graphy. 
Outlines of Modem G^graphy. 

He will receive instruction in all the subjects required by 
law, to qualify him for the Mastership of Grammar Schools ; 
as also in the best methods of teaching and managing Schools. 
Each Student on his leaving the School will receiye, if approyed, 
a certificate from the Sector, in addition to his legal certificate 
of qualifications from the Committee of Examiners, according 
to his attainments and merits. 

Applications for admission to the Model Gtrammar School, 
whether as ordinary Pupils or as Students in Training, are to 
be addressed to the Ghui' ScTPSBunrBirDSHT 07 Eduoatiok. 

SSeilliATIOKS TOB OSDnfAST FVPILS. 

The course of study extends of er fire years, and embraces 
all the branches of education contemplated by law to be taught 
in the Qrammar Schools. It will be sought, howeyer, to secure 
thoroughness rather than great variety in the instruction given ; 
and no pupil will, on any account, be promoted from a lower 
to a higher class until he is perfectly competent to proceed 
with it in every subject of study. 

The qualifications for admission are: That the candidate 
shall at least be nine years of age, and shall pass a satisfactory 
examination in Beading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic (to 
Simple Proportion), the outlines of G-eography, and English 
Orammar, — the basis of all instruction in languages. 

Pupils will be admitted at the commencement of any term ; 
bnt Junior Pupils should enter in September, in order to 
join the new class annually formed in that month. 

One hundred pupils only will be received, as this number is 
deemed sufficient for the objects of the Institution ; and it is 
desired that the Masters should pay that attention to the 
character and habits of individuals, which would be impossible 
in a larger School. 

The discipline will be strict and parental. It will aim at the 
prevention rather than the correction of irregularities ; and seek 
to influence by motives of religion, honour, and self-respect, — 
not of fear. Personal neatness will be insisted on ; and every 
effort will be made to induce a high tone of feeling, and to cul- 
tivate openness and manliness of conduct among the pupils. 

In addition to a spacious and lofty hall, with appropriate 
class-rooms, the School-house possesses a weU-fumished Library 
and Laboratory, together with the necessary lavatory, ante- 
rooms, &c. The furniture is of the most recent and approved 
description. 

The Play-ground is large, and contains an excellent Gymna- 
sium, with two covered Sheds, which afford ample room for 
exercise in bad weather. 

Each parent will be informed ;monthly of the conduct and 
progress of his child in all his studies. 

TIBMB AlTD ADMISSIOir TIBS. 

There are four Scholastic Terms in the year, as follows : — 
'WorrxB Tnic — From the 7th of January to the Thursday 

before Easter. 
Snore Timc—Prom the second Monday after Gt)od Priday 

to the fourth Friday in July. 
fiumcBR Tsmc — ^Fiom the end of the long Vacation to the 

81st of October. 
• AiTTUiar TiBH— From the In^ of I^pvember to the 22nd of 

December. 



The following aire the Admusion Ret : 
For one Pupil — Ten doUars per term, payable in advance. 
For two Brothers — JSi^JU dollars each per term, ditto. 
For three or more Brothers- -Siae dollars each per term, ditto. 

These fees are payable at the Education Office, before ad- 
mission to the School. 

The Bector has provided excellent accommodation in the 
immediate vicinity of the School, for the reception of a limited 
number of Boarders. He has also engaged the services of 
a Besident Master, to aid in giving them individiud instruction 
during the hours of morning and evening study. 

Pupils wiU also be allowed to board in any private family, 
at the request of their parents. 



KOTIOI TO eBAKKA.B SCHOOL HiLSTXBS. 

Hie vacations in the Model Grammar School have been al- 
tered, so as to aUow an opportunity to Grammar School 
Masters of visiting the School during their own vacations. 



KOTICB TO OAin>inATSS 70B gUAMKAB SOHOOL 1CA.STXBSHIPS. 

The Committee of Examiners appointed by the Council, 
meets in the Normal School Buildings, Toronto, on the first 
Monday of January and the last Monday of June, in each 
year. Candidates are required to send in their names to the 
Chairman of the Committee one week previous to the day of 
examination. 

Committee ofMeaminers : 
Thomas J. Bobbbtsoit, M. A, Chairman. 
The Bev. William Obmibtok, D.D. ^ Inspectors of 

The Bev. William F. Chbcklbt, A.B. > Grammar SckooU 
The Bev. Johk Ambebt, M.A. ) ^ ^PP^ Canada, 

JoHET Hxbbebt Savgstbb, M.A. 



SUBJIOTS OV XXAMIMATIOK OT CAKniBATBS. 

{Not being Unioergiig Oradtuttsi) 
FOB MA8TEBSHIP8 OF COOHTT OBAMMAB SOHOOUB IK UFPXB CANADA, 

Prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper 
Canada, as required by the thirteenth section of the Upper 
Canada Consolidated Grammar School Act : 
** No person (except a graduate of some University) shall 
be appointed Master of a Grammar School unless he has 
previously obtained a Certificate of Qualification from a Com- 
mittee of Examiners (one of whom shall be the Head Master 
of the Normal School) appointed by the Council of Public 
Instruction." 



In terms of this proviso, it : 

Ordered, — That Candidates for Masterships of County Gram- 
mar Schools to be examined as to their knowledge of, and ability 
to teach, the subjects and books, or portions of books, in which 
the Senate of the University of Toronto requires caudidates 
to be examined for honors and scholarships at matriculation 
in any College affiliated with that instituHon, as contemplated 
by the twdfth section of the Consolidated Ghrammar School . 
Act ;* which subjects are as follows : 

• The following li the twelfth we&ttoa of the Onmnuir School Act referred to : 
" In eaoh Conntj Grammar School, provision shall be made for ^▼ing, by a teacher 
or teachers of competent abUity and good morels, Instmction In all the higher 
branches of a practical Bnglish and Oommeroial Bdueation, indadiui^ the Elements 
of Natural Philosophy and Mechanics, and also in the Latin and Greek Languages, 
and Mathematics, so fhr aa to prepare Students for Unirersity Oollege, or any 
College aiSUated to tlie tJolversity of Toronto,— according to % programme of stnd^ 
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JOXrXStAJi OTtDXtOAirtOTS 



aanx as^ uaw LurotTAMS. 



Xenophon, Anabasis^ B. I. 
Homer, Iliad, B. I. 
Homer, Odyssey, B. K. 
SalluBt, Catilina. 
Horace, Odes, B. I. 
Virgil, .Sneid, B. II. 



Ovid, Fasti, B. I. 
Translation from English into 

Latii!! prose. 
Translation from English Into 

Latin yerse. 



1CA.THBMATIC8. 

ArUhmeHty Algebra, cmd Qeoimtry. 



Ordinary Bules of Arithmetic. 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
Extraction of Square Boot. 
Proportion and Progression. 
(Golenso*B Algebra.) 



Simple and Quadratic Equa- 
tions. (Colenso's Algebra.) 

Euclid, Bb. I.II.III.IV. (Co- 
lenso's Edition of Simson's.) 



HaiyxBaf xAiravAais. 
JSngUsh. 
Euglish Gbammar. | Composition. 

French. 
Grammar. | Voltaire, Histoire de Charles 

I XII. 
hibtout Ain> oxoomAPHT. 
White's Outlines of English History to the present time. 
Schmitz*s Outlines of Boman History to the death of Nero. 
Sohmitc's Outlines of G-recian History to the death of Alexander. 
Schmitz's Outlines of Ancient Geography* 
Outlines of Modem Geography. 

English History under the Houses of Tudor and Stuart. 
G^graphy of the British Empire, including her Colonies. 

ILXlCBirTS OT KATtmAL PHILOSOPHT. 

Meeha/nie$. 
The composition and resolution of statical forces. 
The simple machines (mechanical powers). 
The centre of gravity. 

The general lawB of motion, and describe the chief experi- 
ments by which they may be illustrated. 
The law of the motion of falling bodies. 

HydrostoiUce, Hydraulics^ and Pnetimatics. 
The pressure of liquids and gases; its equal diffusion and 

variation with the depth. 
Specific gravity, and show how the specific gravity of bodies 

may be ascertained* 
The barometer, the siphon, the common pump and forcing- 
pump, and the air-pump. 

Acoustics, 
Hie nature of sound. 
Optics. 
The laws of reflection and refraction. 
The formation of images by simple lenses. 
Astr^mamy. 
Motion of the earth round its axis and round the sun ; with 
applications of these motions to explain the apparent move- 
ments of the sun and stars, the length of days, and the change 
of seasonfr— explanation of eclipses and the moon's phases. 

XLBMEKTB 07 OHlBMISTltT. 

Properties of matter, aggregation, crystallization, chemical 
affinity, definite equivalents. 

and general rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Ooundl of Pabllo In- 
struction Ibr Upper Canada^ and approved by the Governor in OoanoiL And no 
Ghrammar School shall be entitled to receive any part of the Onunmar Bdiool Vimd 
vr^h is not oDuducted aooording to lucih prognunm^ nil^akid ngohlOiom.* 



Combustion, flame; natuM erf ordinary fuel; chief ranlft* of 
combustion — i.e. the bodies produced* 

Heat — natural and artiflcbil sources ; its effects. 
—solids, liquids, gases. Thermometer — conduction,! 
capacity, change of form ; liquidation ; steam. 

The Atmosphere-^its general nature and condition ; its i 
ponent parts. Oxygen and nitrogen— their propertica- Watar 
and carbonic acid — proporttona of these substances ia the air. 

Chlorine and iodine, as compared with oxygen. 

Watei^its general relation to the atmosphere and to Aa 
earth ; its natural states and degree of purity. Sea water, 
river water, spring water, rtiin water. Pure water— effects of 
heat and cold on it; its oompoimd nature ; its elemenlia. 

Hydiegen-^its pieportioii in water ; its cfaemioai and phyaical 
properties. 

Sulphur, phosphorus, ancUcarbon generally. 

Nitric acid, sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, hydrochloric add 
— ^their properties and uses. 

Alkalies, earths, oxides generally. 

Salts— their nature generally. Sulphates, nitrates, carbonatea. 

Metals generally — iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, gold, silver, 
platinum, mercury. 

The chief proximate elements of yegetable and animal bodiet ; 
their ultimate composition. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The publication of the kind and complimentary letter of the 
" Rev. J. GL A.,'* is, for obvbus reasons, deemed inexpedient. 

The poetic lines of "J. H.,*' listowell, are sotroely smtabk 
for our columns. They seem to lack the true poetic fire. 
**Poeia noicitur nan Jit J* 



OONSTITtmON, BYE-LAWS, AND RULES OF ORDKROr 
THE TEAOHBRS' ASS0CL4TI0N OF CANADA WEST.* 

PBXAMBLB. 

The objects of this Association are : 1st. To secure the gex»enl 
adoption of the most approved Bystems of imparting instruction ; 
2nd. To secure the improvement of onr text-books, or the adoptiea 
of others more suitable to the wants of the country ; 3rd. To en- 
large the views of teachers, and stimulate their exertions for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge ; 4th. To encomnge the 
frequent interchange of ideas and kindly interocrarse among the 
memben of the profession throughout the country. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Abtxclx L JVame.— This Association shall be styled '' Tb» 
Teachers' Association of Canada West." 

Artiolb II. Members. — ^Any lady or ffsnUeman engagsd in aa^ 
department of instruction, Members of uie Council of Publio Iiy 
struction, Members of County Boards of Instruction, Superin- 
tendents of Schools^ Editors of Educational Journals, and ex- 
Teachers, shall be eligible to membership. 

Application for admission to member^iip shall be made, or re- 
forred to the Board of Directors, or such Committee of their own 
members as they shall appoint ; and all who may be reoomnaendsd 
by them, and accepted by a majority vote of the memben piessnt, 
shall be entitled to the privileges of this Association, upon paying 
one dollar, and signing the constitution. 

Upon the recommendation of the Board of Directors, any penoe 
may be elected aa an honorarv member by a majority of the mem- 
ben present, (the vote to be by ballot), and as such shall have all 
the rights of a Regular Member, except those of vcAksg and hoMmg 
office. 

There shafl be an annual fee of one dollar ; if any meoaber disn 
omit paying this fee two successive years, lus or her connexion wifli 
the Association shall cease. 

A person eligible to Membenhip, may beoome a life membsr hf 
paying at once, Ten Dollars. 

Abtiglb III. Officers.^The Officers of this Association AmU be 
a President, six Yiee-Presidents, a Secretaiy, a Tiesanrer, nd oas 

* Tram a Pamphlet reoelTMl at the Bq^artmcnt. 
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OonnctDory' tot eaolt Oounty npreseiitod in the Aflsodation. The 
OoanciHots for each County ihall be appointed by the Oounty 
Teachers' Asie»ciation of the Tarious Counties where theie exist. 
These OffioexB, all of whom shall be elected by ballot annually, a 
majority of the votes cast being necessary for a choice, shall consti- 
tute the Board of Diiecton, and shall have power to appoint such 
Committees as they shall deem expedient. 

The President shall preside at all meetmgs of the Association 
and of the Board of DiroctOfs, and shall p^nrf orm such other duties, 
ss by custom deyolve upon a presiding officer ; he shall also enjoy 
the customary priyileges of presiding officer. In his absenoe, the 
Ist Vice-Presiaent in order who is present^ shall preside ; and in 
the iA)sence of all the Yioe-Presidents, a pro tempore Chairman 
Aall be appointed on nomination, the Secretary putting thequestion. 

The Secretary duJl keep a full and just record of the proceedings 
of the Association and of the Board of Directors ; shall giro pubbc 
notice of the meetings of the Association and of the Bom of 
Directors, shall oonduct sndi correspondence as the Directors may 
assign ; and shall hare his records present at aU meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors. In his absoice a 
Secretaiy pro tempos shall be appointed. 

The Treasurer snaH receiye and hold in safe keeping all moneys 
paid to the Association ;. shall expend the same in accordance with 
the votes of the Assodation or of the Board of Directors ; and 
shall keep an exact account of lus receipts and expenditures, with 
vouchers for the latter, which account he shall render to the Board 
of Directors prior to each regular meeting of the Association ; he 
shall also present an abstract &ereof to the Association. The Trea- 
surer shall give such bond for tbe faithful disdhaige of his duties as 
m^be required by the Board of Direc t ors. 

The Councillors shall have equal power with the o&er Directors 
in performing the duties belonging to the Board 

The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in 
their own body ; shall have in charge the general interests of the 
Association ; shall make all necessary arrangements for its meetings; 
and shall do all in their power to render it an useful and honorable 
Institution. 

Abticui IY. Meeting$. — ^A meeting of the AssoeiatioiL AbSL be 
hdd aanualiy in the first week of Aiunlsk The place and tiie precise 
time of meeting shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

The Board of Directors shall hold their Begular Meetings two 
hours before the time of the assembling of the Aaiodation. and im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the same. Five of tne Board 
of Directors shall form a quorum for bustness. I^;»ecial Meetings 
shall be held at sooh times and plaioes as the Presiaent du^ deter- 
mine, on tiie xecommendation of twenty members. The Presidmt 
shall have power to call a meetinffof the Board whenever the interests 
of the Assodation may seem to demand it 

Abtxolb y. By-iawB. — ^By-Laws not ineonsistort with this 
Oonstitation, may be adopted hft^ two^hirds vote of the Assoda- 
tibn. 

Abticlb YI. Amendments.-— This Constitution may be altered 
or amended at a regular meeting fay the unanimous voteof the mem- 
bers present^ or by a two-thirds vote of the members present, pro- 
viding that the alterations or amendments have been snbstaiitially 
proposed at a previo<ato regular meeting: 

BT-LAW8. 

I. Mbbtinos.— At the Public Meetings of this AsKWiation twenty 
members shall form a quorum. 

II. DxBATSfl^ ESSATS, ilO. 

1. All questions proposed for debates shall be delivered to the 
Secretary m writing for the approval of the Board of Directors. 

2. Theological questions of a sectarian nature shall not be intro- 
duced or discussed at any meetings. 

3. Each speaker in a debate £bJ1 be allowed fifteen minutes ; the 
leaders shall be allowed five minutes at the close for a reply ; five 
minutes shall be allowed for each reading, and twenty-five minutes 
for an Essay. 

4. Tbe question debated at eaoh meeting shall be dedded by a 
muority of the members present. 

5. The Lectures for each Public Meeting shall be appointed by 
the Board of Directors, and at least six months before the time of 
sooh meeting. 

BTTXJBS OF CKbktL 

1. The president shall preserve orSee and decorum, dedde ques- 
tions of onler attd endeavour to cionduoe a9i business before the As- 
sodation to a speedy Imd proper issue. 

2. The following shidl be lihe oitfer of business at the Annual 
Meetings: (1) Meeting opened with prayer; (2) Roll of officers 
sailed ; (3) Reading of mmutes ; (4) Reading of communications ; 
(6) R^orts of committees ,• (0) Electidn of members ; (7) Essays or 
XiMtitM; («) BiM^Kfigs ; (9) Deb4t«i; (10) )^eW busute* ; (U) 
XleqtiMi ^ OfloM; (12> JdVdUttifteal^ 



3. The Associafiofif likAy at aiby time by a niajoril^ of votes alter 
the order of business. 

4. On a point of order being raised while a member is speaking, 
the member speaking shall at once take his seat ; the point of order 
shall then be stated by the members objecting, and the Chairman 
shall without further debate dedde thereupon, stating the rule ap- 
plicable to the case without aigument or comment. 

5. No motion shall be put from the diair unless submitted in 
writing except a motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or of the 
previous question. 

fk. Without the permission of the Chairman no member shall speak 
idien there is no motion before the Assodation. 

7. No member shall speak to a motion until it has been delivered 
to the Chairman in writing, with the names of the mover and seconder 
thereon, the mover shall then have the first, and the seconder the 
second right of speaking to such motion. 

8. No amendment to a motion can be received after an amend- 
ment to an amendment, nor any motion unless for the previous ques- 
tion to lay on the table, or to adjourn simply. 

9. A motion to adjourn simply shall take precedence of all mo- 
tions and amendments ; a motion to lay on the table, of all except 
to adjourn ; a motion for the previous question, of all except to 
adjourn or lay on the table. 

10. The yeas and nays upon any question shsll be recorded on 
the minutes when called for by five members. 

11. When a member intends to speak or submit a motion, he 
shall rise in his place, and respectfully addressing the chair, confine 
himself to the question and avoid personalities. 

12. Should more than one member rise to speak at the same 
time, the Chairman shall at once, and without appeal, determine 
who is entitled to the floor. 

13. Members shall have the privilege of speaking twice on any 
question, but not oftener, without the consent of the assodation ; 
and no member shall speak more than once until every member 
wishing to speak shall have done so. 

14 If any member shall feel aggrieved by the dedsion of the 
chair, he may, except as provided in Rule 12, appeal from such 
decidon to the Association. ThePreddent shall thereu^n put the 
question tiius : *' Shall the deddon of the chair be sustained ?'^ 

15. All questions, unless otherwise provided for, iprill be dedded 
by a mt^onty of votes. 

16. The previous question shall be put in this form : '^ Shall the 
main question be now put T' If this be carried, no ^rther mo- 
tions, amendments, or debates shall be permitted, but the main 
question put without delay. 

17. The following questions shall not be debateable : 1st. To ad- 
journ simply ; 2nd. 1^ lay on the table ; Srd. The previous question. 

18. No amendment to minutes shall be allowed after their adop- 
tion ; and no resolution to expunge any part of them shall have any 
other effect than the erasure of the record ; nor shall any motion to 
expunge be in order until after a motion for their adoption. 

19. A motion to adjourn simply shall always be in order, except : 
Istw When a member is in posseedon of the floor ; 2nd. When 
members are votin«[ ; 3rd. When an adjournment was the last pre- 
ceding motion ; 4Sl When it has been dedded that the previous 
question shall be put. 

20. No alteration shall be made to these rules except at the an- 
nual meetings, when a rule may be suspended for that meeting by 
a two-thirds vote. 

21. These Rules of Order shall also> as for as posdble, apply in 
Committee of the Whole. 

OFFIOBBB. 

l^e following are the officers of the Assodation elected for the 
ensuing year: President — The Rev. Dr. McCaul, Univerdty of 
Toronto. Viee-PresidetUs — Arch. McCallum, Hamilton ; J. B. 
Boyle, London; Wm. Anderson, Toronto; J. H. Sangrter, To- 
ronto ; Iliomas McKee, Oshawa ; Thomas Nixon, Newmarket 
jStecretory— J. W. Acres, Paris. Treoaurer— Robert Alexander, 
Newmaricet. CounctSo)-*— J. Robins, Ontario ; Adam Anderson, 
Middlesex ; Adam Morton, Peel ; R. McShea, Hastings ; Angus 
Hay, Stormont ; J. Breckenridge, Halton ; Jas. McFarlane, Brant ; 
B. R. Young, Northumberland ; R. W. Young, Wentworth ; Geo. 
Rose^ York ; Qr^gg Henderson, Carlton ; William Kidd, Wellin^f- 
ton ; T. Stafford, Perth ; H. G. Taylor, Lambton ; A. H. Brown, 
Elgin ; W. H. Rowse, Durham. 



A nian who covers himself with costly appareL and neglects his 
mind, is like one who illuminates the outdde of his house and dts 
within in the dark. 

The toad ambition travels is too narrow for friendship, too 
c(rboked for love, too rugged for honesty, and too dark for sdence. 
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L OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Cominon School syEtem in the United States possenes, in 
oommon with our publio Bchools in Canada, some yery objectionable 
features. Without referring to the question of cost, we now regard, 
as we always have regarded, the keeping of young diildren in school 
some six hours a day as injurious, lliis, however, is but triyial 
compared with the practice tmiYersally adopted of making little 
children learn lessons out of school. This is little short of barbar- 
ous. Children need all the recreation they can get before and after 
school hours ; and in many cases, the parents, who are in poor 
circumstanoes — and it is for this dass of persons that the Common 
Schools are designed — ^require to get some assistance from their 
children after schooL We are f^ad to find HaWa Jownal of HeaUh 
for September alluding to this matter. It says : — 

'^ To some of the features of the public schools of New York 
City there are strong objections. It is nothiog short of barbarism 
to keep children at study from nine until three, many of whom are 
but four or five yean old. This enormity is palliated somewhat by 
recreations or bodily activities every forty-five minutes; stiU, it 
would be greatly better for children under ten not to be kept at 
study longer than two hours at a time, twice a day, and to have 
nothing at all to learn in the intervals of school time. Kot only are 
they kept in six hours a day, but have such a variety and length of 
lessons to learn at home that play or rest is out of the question, 
except between three and five o'clock, when it becomes too late to 
be out in winter ; and in these two hours they have to come home 
and take their dinners, having in reality but a single hour out of 
the twenty- four for joyous out-door play. And when it is remem- 
bered that of a winter's morning breakfast cannot be over sooner 
than eight o'clock, and at half-past eight they must start for school, 
the conviction must force itself on the mind that, to some children 
at least, it is a species of mar^pdom. 

<^ The true system is, let the children leam while they are in 
school, some four hours a day ; but when out of school let not the 
hours of glorious play be half blighted by constant thought of the 
unlearned task. But even here there is some apolocy fortiie course 
pursued. The unfortunate poor cannot afford to be without the 
services of their children later than twelve or fourteen, and all tiie 
education they ever get must be had before that time ; hence they 
must be driven some. Under the circumstances, we advise those 
who are better off in the world to discourage the ^^ promotion " of 
their children, and by taking them from school about the first of 
Junei allow their class to pass up higher, while they remain to go 
on in the regular line, willi the long interval from June to Septem- 
ber for a perfect aha/ndon of recreation in tibe country. 

'< We earnestly trust that ^ reception days ' and < public examina- 
tion days' will be universally abolished; they are nothing but a 
sham ; they are literally a vain show ; the^ glorify the teachers at 
the sacrifice of the health and time and enjoyment of the children, 
who are unwholesomely stimulated, and to an extent sometimes 
which perils life itself." — Leader. 



2. ONE LINK MORE. 

It is the proud boast of every Canadian that facilities for procuring 
a sound education are within the reach of the humblest of our fellow 
citizens. We have our Common Schools, our Grammar Schools, our 
Colleges, our Universities, our Public Libraries, our Mechanics' In- 
stitutes ; and with these advantages adapted to the necessities of all, 
it would seem as if the machinery was complete for raising our peo- 
ple, educationally, to the standard of older countries. And no doubt 
we have a right to boast of our Educational Institutions. Our Com- 
mon School system is the rival if not the envy of most of the long- 
tried systems of Europe ; our Grammar Schools are most efficient ; 
our Colleges and Universities are as industrious in competing for 
scholastic pre-eminence, as they are energetic in agitating for the 
countinuance or increase of government support ; whilst our Mechan- 
ics' Institutes, nurtured in their infancy by an indulgent foster 
mother, have at length been compelled, somewhat unfeelin^y perhaps, 
to dispense with a nurse's care, and to commence the battle of life, 
.prematurely exposed to trials, and in momentary danger of sinking 
under the effort of precocious development. 

Our business, however, in the present article is not with any of 
thesej, but rather to suggest to our fellow townsmen that a link is still 

wanting to the full completion of our educational advantages, a 

link which, we believe, it would not be dfficult to establish and work 
successfully. 

We have long been of opinion that facilities should be afforded, in 
all our towns, of acquiring some knowledge of subjects which are 
not usually taught in schools, and cannot be well included in our Me- 
chanics' Institute lectures. We refer more particularly to the natu- 



ral sciences, such as Chemistry, G^logy, Botany, Elementazy. 
Mechanics, Astronomy, Ac, though the subjects miffht be extended 
beyond these ; and we feel confident that men could be got from 
amongst ourselves not only ready to co-operate in maturing some plan 
by means of which facilities for instruction would be afforded in uiese 
sciences, but willing to assist in getting an elementary course of lec- 
tures suited to the capacity of the young. True, it may be said that 
this ought to be the province of Mechanics' Institutes as such ; and so 
it is perhaps io the abstract, but if the Institute lectures are to be 
attended, as hitherto, by all classes in the community, they must con- 
tinue to be what they have been in the past, — mere incentives to 
literaiy lounging, and scientific dissipation, than an attempt at sya- 
tematic and accurate training in the elementary principles of any aci- 
enoe. And so they must of necessity continue to be as long as thej 
are attended by a miscellaneous audience who go more for relaxation 
and amusement than for instruction or information of any kind. 

What we would propose, then, would not interfere in the least with 
the lectures in connection with the Mechanics' Institute, but would 
rather serve as a connecting link between the Institute and the Gram- 
mar SchooL A course of elementary lectures on such subjects as we 
have mentioned, prepared with a view to simplify the subjects and 
impart instruction suited to the capacity of the young, would enable 
and stimulate our young people to read something more instructiTe 
than a newspaper or a novel, and would cause many a book to be 
taken out of the Mechanics' Institute library whidi at present is 
seldom opened, or when opened, seldom read with profit andpleasmei 
The universal taste for light reading is owing to the fact that the 
subject matter is always easily understood ; and in order that scien- 
tific books may be as readable as novels, the elementary principles of 
the subjects must first be famliarly comprehended ; and this ia wliai 
we should like to see attempted in an elementary course of lectures for 
the younff during the coming winter. If this matter be considered 
worthy of further attention we shall willingly insert communications 
from parties interested in the subject — Port Hope Guide. 



3. TEACHERS SHOULD VISIT SCHOOM. 

In all the departments of human exertion decided p rogreai has 
been made, and two elementary operations have alwa]^ been pre- 
sent : Comparison and Emulation. It seems to be a natural law 
that elevation and advancement can be made only by these two 
means. In most of the departments, this can be eanly understood ; 
but in teachin{f, its correctness is yet doubted by many, 
very many, who do not know or try practically. If the artist die- 
sires to ^evate himself into the mgher sphere of knowledge of 
painting or of sculpture, he unhesitatingly sets off for France, 
Greece, Italy, or some other country that abounds witii the fine 
arts. He there visits such places as contains tiie production of the 
most eminent masters of ancient and modem times. He there 
looks upon the paintings of a Raphael, and sees the excellence that 
challenges his exertions ; or he beholds the almost breathing marble 
of Powers, and feels something beckoning to him from the height of 
human genius. He observes many things superior to his own pro- 
ductions, and there springs up in his br«ast a desire to equal or 
excel them. Without this comparison, all progress would stop 
The mind ceases to toil when it can find nothing more excellent or 
superior than its own work. The necessary stimulus is wanting. 
This is equally applicable to all the branches of industry. That 
mechanic is best who endeavors to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the works of the best men of his profession ; and 
that one is worst who knows nothing about what otnere have done. 
These remarks are no less true of the School Teacher. As long as 
he remains shut up in the school room, comparing hiin^^^f to no 
one but himself, just so long does he make Httie or no progress. 
Unlike anj other profession, teaching offers few or no facilities for 
any individual engaged in it to see how others go to work in the 
school room. And yet there is no profession toEit has a greater 
necessity for availing oneself of the practical experience of others^ 

Teachers may, by reading, gain the maimer in which other dis- 
tinguished educators conducted tiie exercises of the school room ; 
but of little avail Nothing can take the place of a visit in peraoa 
to another teacher's room. There are thousands of littie t^iii^g i 
that may thus be learned of which no book can give an aooount, 
nor can it be imparted to the inquirer by conversation. If a 
teacher desires to elevate TiimwAlf in his profession, he must neces- 
sarily visit some of his brethren who are suooeeml ; he must go 
into the school house and see how every lesson is conducted, see 
how the different scholars take their places in the dasses to whidi 
they belong, how they walk along the floor, whether they have a 
heavy elephant tread, or one so light and silent as not to distoib a 
sick man's slumber : he must observe whether the pupils are kind 
and pleasing to one another and to their teadier, and are orderly in aD 
their proceedings. Some teachers have a way of m>Jring everything 
go on smoothly, regularly, and neatiy, in their school room, (3 
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which others ooold make themaelvee maston did they but go and 
see how it was done. Some teachers will look a school into order, 
others will do it by a word, others by a amile, and others by a frown. 
Some have the Realty of making a recitation yery lively and inter- 
esting ; others yery anil and tiresome. To see a thorough teacher 
— a successful tea<uier — ^before his class, and hear him conduct an 
exercise, is of more real value to any teacher than reading whole 
volumes of lectures on teaching. — J. H. B., in iht Woodtioek Times, 
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Na 19.— LORD HERBERT OF LEA. 
Weileam, with deep regret, that Lord Herbert of Lea, died on 
the 2nd ult., at his seat at Salisbury. It was only the other day 
that the noble lord, conscious of increasing feebleness, returned from 
the Continent, whither he had gone in the vain hope of recovering 
his strength. The deceased peer, better known as Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, was the second son of the eleventh Earl of Pembroke, 
and was bom in 1810. He entered Parliament in 1832, as member 
for South Wilts, and attached himself to the Conservative party. 
His views, however, beeame gradually more liberal, and he was one 
of the devoted band who stuck to Sir Robert Peel through all the 
vidssitudsi of the latter part of that distinguished statesman's 
career. He held office imder Sir Robert Peel, and also in the go- 
vernments of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston. He was 
Secretary for War up to within a few days of his death, but he had 
for some time been labouring under a most painful disease. In the 

S resent year he was elevated to the peerage, in the hope that free- 
om from the laborious duties of member of the House of Commons 
would restore him to health ; but, unhappUy, the anticipation was 
not realised, and the country has now to regret the loos of an able 
statesman. He Ib succeeded in his title and estates by his eldest 
■on, a boy eleven years of age. In <' Men of the Time,'' we read : 
** Mr. Sidney Herbert married, in 1846, the daughter of Major- 
G^eneral Ashe k Court C. B. ; and this lady has greatly distinguidied 
herself by her humane and patriotic exertions m providing succour 
for the sick and wounded soldiers in the war in the East. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert must also be remembered for liis active philanthropy 
in bettering the condition of the working classes by means of 
emigration upon an extensive scale. He was a most accomplished 
scholar, a man of refined taste, and a munificent patron of the arts 
ond sciences ; and in dose proximity to his prinoply seat at Wilton, 
Salisbury, was erected, in 1843, at his sole expense, a beautiful 
Romanesque or Lombardic Church, the finest specimen of tiiat style 
of architecture in England." 



No. 20.— EARL OF TRAQUAIR. 

The death of the Earl of Traquair has just taken place at Traquair 
House, Peebleshire. His lordship, eighth Earl of Traquair, wa<i in his 
eighty-first year, and had been for some years in feeble h^th. He 
18 the last in his line of a very old branch of the Royal House of 
Stuart. The title, we preBume» now becomes extinct. The 
estates were at the disposal of the deceased, but their destin- 
ation is not yet known. The earl succeeded his father in 1827, 
and has almost continuously resided in retirement, amoimting to 
seclusion, at Traquair House, which is believed to be one of the 
oldest inhabited houses in Scotland. The magnificent avenue 
leading to the house remained entirely grass grown and unused 
after the death of the earl's father, the late peer having made 
a resolution never to pass through it alter it had been traversed by 
the funeral procession. The great staircase and entrance to the 
mansion were for the same reason kept religiously dosed. His 
lordship was a strict adherent of the Roman Catholic faith. He 
bore the character of being a good landlord. His lordship was 
never married. 



No. 21.— MADAME CATHERINE HAYES BUSHNELL. 
The Times remarks : — '* In recording the death of Catherine 
Haves, at the early age of forty years, we have not merely to condole 
with her warm-hearted compatriots, who saw no fault in anything 
she did, who applauded her foreign and worshipped her nationcd 
song, but with the British public, who have lost a favorite, and one 
* in an eminent degree entitled to be resarded as a true and earnest 
i artist. In private life the departed huij owned none but enthusias- 
tic partisans ; for we believe no professor of the musical art ever 
r^ected more social honor on her calling. Her career extended 
over some 20 years and upwards, during which she studied in Ire- 
land under Signer Sapio, in France under Signer Manuel Garcia, 
and in Italy under Signor Felice Ronooni. Her publicperf ormances 
abroad were commenced, we believe, at Marseilles, from Marseil- 



les she proceeded to Milan ; from Milan to Vienna ; thence to 
Venice and other Italian towns. In 1849 she came to London with 
a first-class continental reputation ; and few amateurs can have 
f oi^tten the flattering rec^tion accorded to her when she appeued 
(with Mr. Sims Reeves) in Linda di Cham^mne, at the Royal Italian 
Opera. After two years in Great Britain, Catherine Hayes went 
to the United States, visited California, the Sandwich Isbmds, and 
subsequently Australia and India. In these distant regions the fame 
she haid acquired in England was turned to profitable account, and 
everywhere ' triumphant,' she realized a handsome fortune. On her 
return to England she sang at the concert presided over by the late 
M. Julien at Her Majesty's Theatre ; and since that period she has 
made tours in the province, especially in Ireland, where her way 
may be said, without exaggeration, to have been paved with gold 
and strewn with flowers. She was married in 1857, to Mr. Bush- 
nell, who had been her secretary throughout, and had manifested 
the most disinterested zeal for her interasts. The happiness of the 
pair were not of long duration, for Mr. Bushnell died shortly after- 
wards in the Pyrenees, of a ipapid consumption. She haa some 
vears been a widow when she was herself called away, leaving 
behind a name alike respected, in public and in private. She died at 
Sydenham, after a short illness, resulting, as we understand, from 
the breaking of a blood-vessel" 

The Morning Post adds that Catherine Hayes was bom at Lim- 
etick in the year 1823, of parents in a respectable, though not 
exalted station in life. Her musical abilities were very eariy 
developed, and Dr. Knox, the then Bishop of Limerick, took a 
great interest in the young vocalist. 



No. 22.— WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE, Esq. 

W. L. Mackenzie, Esq., died in this city, on the 28th of August, 
1861. Mr. Mackenzie was bom at Springfield, Dundee, Forfaruire, 
Scotland, on the 12th March, 1796. His father, Daniel Mackenzie, 
dying twenty-seven days after his only child was bom, his mother 
was left a widow with slender means of subsistence. The circum- 
stance of his being an only child, and being indulged by his mother 
with a great deal of his o^n way, doubtless had an important 
influence upon his character in after life. He was a favourite with 
his school teacher, Mr. Kiimear, of Dundee, from whom he received 
more than an ordinary share of attention. About the age of 17 he 
went into mercantile business, to which he added a circulating library, 
in Ayleth, not far from Dundee. He afterwards went to England, 
where he was for some time in Lord Lonsdale's employment, as 
clerk. Before starting for this countiy he also spent some time in 
France. 

It was in 1820 that Mr. Mackenzie first came to Canada. For a 
short period after his arrival he was employed as Superintendent of 
the Lachine CanaL but it was not long before he went into partner- 
ship with Mr. John Lesslie, now of Dundas, in Toronto, in tiie 
book and drug trade. Soon after, the partners established a busineBs 
at Dundas, under the name of Mackenzie A Lesslie. The business 
succeeded remarkably well in both cases. The connection closed, 
however, early in 1823. And now it was that Mr. Mackenzie 
entered on the stormy sea of politics ; but towards the dose of his 
life he often expressed dissatisfaction at his abandonment of mercan- 
tae for political hfe. On the 18th May, 1824^ appeared the first 
number of the Colonidl AdvocaUy yerj much in the shape of old 
Cobbett's Begister, and containing thirty-two pages. The form 
wais, however, altered to the broad sheet in the second or third 
number. The Colonial Advocate was at first issued in Niaflnra, in 
the house now occupied bv Mr. David Thorbum. The Colonial 
Advocate soon fell under uie displeasure of the ruling party, and a 
bitter newspaper quarrel between Mr. Mackenzie and some promi- 
nent members of the official party, led in 1826 to the violent de- 
struction of the Advocate printing office, and the types cast into the 
bay. At this time the paper was printed at Toronto ; but it was 
probably not known to the rioters that the last number of the paper 
which it was intended to destroy had already been published. As 
the act was done in the face of day, the perpetrators of it were 
known, and damages were recoveriad against them, on the case 
being brought into a Court of Justice. The Colonial Advocate, 
inst^ of expiring in 1826, as it woidd, if left to itself, continued 
to be published till 1833, when the press and types were sold to Dr. 
O'Grady. 

The press riot had another effect, the reverse of what was 
intended ; for in 1828 he was elected to the House of Assembly for 
the County of York. In his newspaper, Mr. Mackenzie had used 
language towards the majority in the Assembly, whidi that majority 
chose to regard as libellous^ and they resolved to punish the repre- 
sentative for the act of the journalist. The alleged libel consisted 
of describing [the majority as sycophants fit omj to register the 
decrees of arbitrary power. It was treated as a breach of privilege ; 
on that ground the ezpuLdoii proceeded, and an attempt was made 
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to reader Mr. Mackenzie in/oapable of dtting in the Aiaeinhly. 
Hifl re-eleotion oould not, however, be prevented ; end as often as 
he was expelled (five times) he was re-elected ; once when he was 
absent in England. At last it was attempted to panish the consti- 
tuency which had persisted in re-electing tne expelled member, and 
the Assembly refused to issue a writ for a new election. These 
arbitrary proceedings of the Assembly finally evoked the decided 
condemnation of the Imperial Government The period during 
which the County of York was left without a representative, from 
this cause, extended from 1831 to 1834. On one occasion the 
re-election of Mr. Mackenzie was followed by a demonstration of 
menacing character against the Assembly. A large escort conducted 
him to the Assembly to take his seat Strangers were ordered to 
be excluded from the galleries, but the doors of the Assembly were 
burst open, and the order of excbudon set at defiance by the people. 

In May. 1832, Mr. Mackenzie proceeded to England, bearing a 
petition of grievances to the Imperial Government, said to have 
been signed oy 19,000 persons. He remained there for a period ol 
ei^teen months, and obtained a patient hearing at the Colonial 
Omoe, and the result of his interviews with Lord GkxLeridi was a 
long and elaborate dispatch from that nobleman, laying down for 
the guidance of the Canadian Govemm^it principles that would 
effect great reforms and get rid of many of tiie grievances com- 
plained of. fiii exertions procured the removal of some of the 
officials who held the first places in the Gk>vemment, and caused 
instructions to be seiit to the lieutenant Gt>vemor to appoint one 
member at least of the popular party to a (Governmental office. To 
himself a most tempting offer was made by the Colonial Secretary. 
The Post Office in Upper Canada, then under Imperial control, 
jrielded about $60,000 a year, and the whole of the revenue went 
mto the pocket of the Postmaster. Lord Goderich proposed to 
divide this office, and give Mr. Mackenzie half the spoils. The 
latter replied that if he accepted the offer he certainly should benefit 
himself mdividuallv, but that the abuse of which he was sent to 
complain would still be continued. He therefore declined to accept 
the offer. It was at the instance of the Colonial Secretary that Mr, 
Mackenzie's stay was protracted to eighteen months in England, in 
order that an opportuni^ might be afforded to discuss the various 
questioiiB on which the popular party in Upper Canada had com- 
plained to the Imperial Government. Perhaps it was his success on 
this occasion that caused Mr. Mackenzie to the dose of his life to 
believe that our political movements could be best influenced by 
tiie application of a leverage power in Downing-street ; an error 
which arose from his not making due allowance for the change 
which our system of Gk)vemment has undergone. He had been 
anxious to make a second journey to England, and he was firmly 
convinced that if he were there he could produce changes as great 
as those which resulted from his previous visit His idea of course 
included the being armed with a monster petition from the people. 
On Mb return from England, Mr. Mackenzie received an abun- 
dance of thanks ; but he thought himself entitled to be re-imbursed 
the expense of the journey. 

From first to last, Mr. Mackenzie was elected to the Legislature 
of Upper and of United Canada fourteen or fifteen times, and was 
defeated once. This was in the election of 1836. 

The first Mayor of Toronto— chosen in 1836— he was also one of 
the first magistrates ever elected in Upper Canada. Before the 
parsing of the charter under which he became Mayor of Toronto, 
elective magistrates were imknown in the Province. 

Of the insurrection in which Mr. Mackenzie bore so prominent a 
part, in 1837 and 1838, it is impossible within the limits of our 
space to treat He has always said that he was led into it by the 
urgent entreaties of the Lower Canadians, and he has left behind 
him documents in which he frankly confesses the error of the part 
he played, and expresses regret for the course he was induced to 
take. But even the rebellion, with all its evils, was not without its 
incidental advantages. It awakened the attention of the Imperial 
Gk>vemment to the monstrous abuses of the oligarchical q^tem which 
had previously existed, and brought about a beneficial change sooner 
than it could otherwise have occurred. Few men have paid more 
dearly for an error than Mr. Mackenzie did in this case. His life 
was spared, it is true ; but if the whole stoir could be told, it is 
very doubtful whether one person in a hundred would consider life 
desirable upon such conditions. Under the Van Buren administra- 
tion he was sentenced to eighteen months' imprisonment for a 
breach of the neutrality laws of the United States, and he was 
actually kept in dose confinement for twelve months at Bochester. 

Buined by the confiscation and sale of his property in Canada, 
and unable to use his exertions for the benefit of his famify, he was 
made to taste the bitter draughts of poverty. His aged mother, 
who had attained her ninetieth year, died while he was debilitated by 
intermittent fever in prison ; and it was only by resorting to a legal 
stratagem, and through the intervention of the father of '' Grace 
Oxeenwood," Uutt he waa peonitted to see her at all before she 



expired. While inMo^xoia C|ol^l^ Pljpoo at ffo<fMgter, Mr. |Caa- 
kemde was shot at through the wmaow. This iaeiily one of ilMa 
many attempts that at various times were made upon his Hfe, aod 
where they were so numerous it is surprising that ae efMaped. Mr. 
Maflkenzie never took root in the tJnited States. He was not «t 
home there ; he was an exile. He found foreigners looked upoa 
with suspicion, and excluded from oeariar .all ]fche offices in the gift 
of the Federal Government He was Ion£ anxious to return to 
Canada before the issuing of the amneslnr which enabled him to do 
so. He had a suspicion, whether well founded or not, that some 
even among his old coQeaguesaod isseajatiei were fmxious to prevent 
his return. This notion was probably not without its influence upon 
his course after he entered public life in Canada. He pubUshed a 
journal both at Kew York fmd Rochester, entitled Mackenzie's 
GazeUe^ and he was for a considerable time connected with the 
Tribune, The amount of labor that he performed, as correspondent 
of that journal, was prodigious ; quite enough to have given occu- 
pation to almost any other three men. He burned the midnight oQ 
and prematurely consumed his own vitality. 

After his return to Canada in 1850 he offered as a candidate for 
the first constituen<7— Haldimand— that became vacant He 
opposed and beat Mr. wown, who ran on the Grovemment interest. 
He continued to hold his seat in the Lenslative Assembly till 1858, 
when he resigned. He attached himseu to no party, and thougk 
he was generally in the Opposition, he attended no Ojppoaitioii 
caucuses, and entered into no party engaflementa. 

It is now all but universally conceded that, however exxoneoua 
his views, Mr. Mackenzie did eveiything from a thoroughly honest 
motive, and in the belief that it was best for the country. He was 
no trading politician or office-seeker, and the best test of his 
political virtue is that he resisted the most alluring temptations 
when he thought their acceptance would be contrary to the interests 
of the public. His most intimate friends best know the value be 
set upon political honesty, and how deep and utter was his detesta- 
tion of a tendency to diuionesty or corruption. 

A few years ago a public subecription was set on foot to provide 
funds for the purchase of a *' Mackenzie homestead." The net 
visible result was chiefly expressed in a house which cost, we believe, 
£960, though owing to some misunderstanding, some £1,500 of 
what was subscribed, was never collected. 

Mr. (Mackenzie married, in 1822, Isabel Baxter, sister of Mr. 
George Baxter, at Kingston, who, when master of the Royal Gram- 
mar School of that pliuse, educated many of the men who have 
since held some of the most prominent positions in public life. In 
his darkest fortunes she was always at his side ; whether amidst tlie 
chill snows of Navy Island or in the drear gloom of the Bochester 
prison. Mr. Mackenzie leaves seven children ; only two of whom 
are married. 

For some months past Mr. Ma<dLenBe had been perceptibly failing 
in health, though perhaps no one who had watched him most dcse^ 
was aware six weeks ago of the extent to which the disease had gone. 
For several months he had been suffering under an almost entire 
loss of hearing, and his complaint of pains in the head was freonent 
— symptoms of the indpiency of that organic diraase of the brain 
of which he ultimately died. His great ambition appears to have 
been to bequeath a name which should be free from the suspicion of 
corruption or selfishness ; and in that we think it will be generally 
admitted he has succeeded. 

The Mayor and members of the Ci^ Council manifested their 
respect to the memoiy of Mr. Mackenzie — ^the first chief magistrate 
of Toronto— by attending his interment in their corporate capacity. 
--Abridged from the *' Leader.*' 



No. 23.— THE HON. EDMUND MURNEr. 

The late Edmund Mumey, who departed this life on Thursday, 
August 15th, 1861. was the second son of Heniy Mumey, Bsq.. 
of Kingston, was born in Kingston, on the 11th of Nov., 1812, ana 
consequently was 48 years, 9 montns and 4 days of age when he 
died. He was educated in Upper Canada College, acquired tiie 
knowledge of law in the office of Mardiall 8. Bidwell, Ek^., at 
Kingston, and was called to the Bar at Osgoode Hall in 1834 He 
commenced practice in Belleville, and for years dedicated himself to 
his profession ranking first amonj^ his professional sssodates. Wm 
eloquence ana ability soon gave him a position, and at the early age 
of 24, we find him elected a member ol the Provindal Piurliament 
At the period he entered the Legislature the political horizon was 
clouded with great and coming events, and opened an appropriate 
field for the exertions of a strong mind and powe^ul qpeaker. Mr. 
Mumey first entered Parliament in 1836, when he was elected with 
Mr. Manahan, in opposition to Messrs. Tager and Keynolda. Thia 
Parliament was the last in Upper Canada. The first election tint 
took place after the Union of the Provinces was in 3841. Mr. 
Mumey was again the candidate on the Q;»sec^TO ,iiittteit| lifBk 
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tbe Hon. Bobert Baldwin, who was then Solicitor General for 
Upper Canada, defeated Mr. Mumey by 37. In 1842 another 
election tookplaoe, and Mr. Mumey was again the Conaervative 
candidate, Mr. Baldwin now holdinc the office of Attorney (General 
Thia time Mr. Mumey was elected by a krge majorily, b«t the 
Retnminff Officer made a Special Betum, and the House refused to 
ffive him his seat because thtsre had been a riot, and a new election 
was ordered by the House. In 1843, Mr. Joseph Oanniff was 
selected as the candidate in the Reform interest to oppose Mr. 
Mumey, but Mr. Mumey defeated him. In 1844, difficulties 
arose between the late Lord Metcalfe and his Oabinet, and the 
House haying been, dissolved, he was aoain elected against H. W. 
Yager, Esq. This Parliament lasted till 1848, when a new election 
was held, and Mr. Mumey was defeated by Mr. Plint But in 
1851 Mr. Flint was defeated, and Mr. Mumey once more became 
the representative of the County. Before another election was held, 
the County was divided into two Ridings, and Mr. Mumey 
defeated Mr. Benjamin for the North Riding. In 1857 he became 
a candidate for the Trent Division, reogned his seat in the Lower 
HoiMe, and was elected to the Upper House, defeating Mr. Short, 
of Peterboro'. He was a member of this branch of the Legislature 
at the time of his death. 



YII. ^UutlUntau. 



1. OUR OWN BROAD LAKE. 

BT THS JsLTM THOMAS MCQlTBSir. 

We cannot boast of high green hills, 

Of proud, bold diffi^ where eagles gather,— 

Of moorland glen and mountain riUs, 

That echo to we red bell'd heather. 

We cannot boast of mouldering towers 

Where ivy clasps the hoary turret — 

Of chivalry in ladies' bowers— 

Of warlike fame, and knightis who won it — 

But had we Minstrel's Harp to wake. 

We well might boast our own broad lake ! 

And we have streams that run as clear, 
O'er shelvy rocks and pebbles rushinff— 
,4jsd meads as green, and nymphs as dear, 
In rosy beauty sweetiy blurfiing— 
And we have trees as tall as towers. 
And older than the feudal mansiimr— 
A.ii^ banks besprent with gorgeous flowers. 
And glens and woods, with fire-flies glancing, 
But proudei^— loftier boast we make, 
The beauties of our own broad lake ! 

The lochs anid lakes of other lands, 

like gems, may grace a landsc«>e painting, 

Or where the lordly castie standi, 

May lend a charm when charms are wanting, 

But ours is deep, and broad, and wide, 

With steamships through its waves careering. 

And far upon its ample tide, 

The bark its devious course is steering ; 

While hoarse and loud the billows break. 

On islands of our own broad lake ! 

Immense, bright lake ! I trace in thae, 
An emblem of the mighty ocean ; 
And in the resUess waves I see 
Nature's eternal law of motion ; 
And fancy sees the Huron Chief, 
Of the dim past, kneel to implore thee— 
With Indian awe he seeks relief, 
In pouring homage out before thee ; 
And I, too, feel my reverence wake. 
As gazing on our own broad lake ! 

I cannot feel as I have felt, 

When life with hope and fire wafll teeming ; 

Nor kneel as I have often knelt 

At beauty's shrine, devoutiy dreaming ; 

Some vouiunBr hand must strike the string, 

To tell ofHuron's awful grandeur, 

Her smooth and moonlight slumberings, 

Her tempest voices loud as thunder , 

Some loftier lyre than mine must waka^ 

To ling our ow9 broad, gleaming lake ! 



a LOCKING UP THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

Few persons are aware of the strictness with which the Tower 
of London is guarded from foes without and treachery withiiL 
The ceremony of shutting it up eveiy night continues to be as 
solemn and as rigidly precautionary as if the French invasion were 
actually afoot. Immediately after ''tattoo" all strangers are ex- 
pelled ; and the gates once closed, nothing short of such imperative 
necessity as fire or sudden illness can procure their being re-opened 
till the appointed hour the next morning. 

The ceremony of locking up is very ancient, curious and stately. 
A few minutes before the clock strikes the hour 11— on Tuesdays 
and Fridays 12— the head Warden, (Yeoman Porter,^ clothed in a 
long red cloak, bearing in his hand a huge bunch oi keys, and at- 
tended by a brother Warden, carrying a gigantic lantern, appears in 
front of the main guard-house, and caJls out in a loud voice, ^^ Escort 
keys ! " At these words the Sergeant of the guard, with five or six 
men turns out and follows him to the '' Spur,*' or outer gate ; each 
sentnr challenging, as they pass his post, '' Who goes thm V 

"Keys." 

The gates being carefully locked and barred — ^the Warden wearing 
as solemn an aspect and making as much noise as possible— the pro- 
cession returns, and the sentries exacting the same explanation, and 
receiving the same answer as before. Arrived once more in front of 
the main ffuard-house the sentry there gives a loud stamp with his 
foot) and tbe following conversation talDBs place between him and 
the approaching party : 

"Who goes there?" 

" Keys.^' 

"Whose keys?'* 

" Queen Victoria's keys.** 

** Advance Queen Victoria's ke^ and all is well." 

The Teoman Porter then exdamis, " Gk>d bless Queen Victoria." 
The main guard devoutiy respond " Amen." 

The officer on duty gives the word " Present arms ! " the firelocks 
rattie ; the officer kisses the hilt of his sword ; the escort fall among 
thor companions ; jand the Teoman Porter marches majestically 
across the Parade alone to deposit tho keys in the Lieutenant's 
lodgings. The ceremony over, not only is all egress and ingress 
tot^y precluded, but those within being fumishM with the coun- 
tersign, any who, unhappily forgetful, ventures from his quarters 
unprovided with his talisman, is sure to be made the prey of the 
first sentinel whose post he crosses. — English Paper, 



3. SUNDAY AND TEMPERANCE. 

A work has lately been published in England by James Lament, 
a Fellow of the Greographical Society, entitled " Seasons with the 
Sea Horsea"* It is a record of travel and adventure in the Polar 
regions during an Arctic summer. The business part of the voyage 
was hunting seals and walruses. There are two points of speciiJ in- 
terest in the voluma The first is Mr. Lament's testimony to the 
value of total abstinence from alcoholic beverages in the frosen re- 
gions of the North, and the superior virtue of tea and cofiee over 
alcohoHc stimulants in supporting the system. His testimony, also, 
to the physical value of the Sabbath, is so important, that we copy 
it entire. Chapter VI. begins as follows : — 

" Sunday, the 17th, was calm, with heavy banks of f<^ hanging 
about . . . Did not leave the ship, but read morning service 
in the cabin. We never hunt on Sundays, although sometimes the 
appearance of a fat seal, or a troop of walruses floating past, is emi- 
nentiy tantalizing, and severely tnes our respect for the fourth com- 
mandment. I am sorry to say, that the greater part of the sealing 
vessels make no distinction between the seventh day and the rest of 
the week, although some of them compromise with their consciences 
by refraining from searching for animals with the boats, merely at- 
tacking those which come in sight of the vessel. I must leave to 
theologians to decide how far these men are justified by the peculiar 
nature of their occupation in this entire or partial desecration of the 
Sabbath ; but of the one thing I am certain, and that is, that they 
are no gainers by it in the long run. for whether it was attributable 
to our energies, mental and bodily, oeing recruited by a day of rest, 
or to the fact of the animals, the objects of pursuit, having time to 
settie during twenty-four hours' respite from bullets and harpoons, 
somehow Monday always was, with us, the most successful day of 
the week. Verily, a day of rest, once a week, is of essential impor- 
tance to man and beast, even if on no other grounds than those of 
jj^ysical requirements. We always considered Sunday to terminate 
punctually at midnight ; in these regions it is just as light in July 
at midni^^t as midday, and it was a singular circumstance Cmiffht 
I not venture, without being deemed presumptuous, to suggest that 
this mitf ht be more than merely accidental J) that we saw our first 
bear a row minutes after this Sunday had expired." 

* See Notice of ibii book on ths nest psse. 
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Oaathagb avd Hbb Rimainb.— Bj Dr. N. Davit, F.R.G.S. New 

York : Harper A Brothers. This elaborate reprint of an Engliah book 
gires ^'an aooount of the exeaTations and researches on the site of 
the Phoenician metropolis of Africa and other adjacent plaoeSi oondncted 
nnder the anspioes of Her Msjesty's goyemment." It is written in an 
easy, oonTersational style, and cootaios a sort of diary of the prooess of 
ezcayation and research. The narration part is interspersed with interesting 
chapters relating to the history and orerUirow of Oarthsge and other 
kindred topics. The work is well illnstrated with a map and engrarings 
of the excarationa and disinterred remains of the ancient citj, and of the 
other parts of the snrronndiog country explored by Dr. Daris. The work 
is a Taluable contribution to ancient clsssical literature, and is an agreeable 
book of traTcl and research. 

Sbasoms with thi Sba Hoasis. — By James Lamonti Esq., F.G.S. 

New Tork: Harper A Brothers. To those who haye read Lord Dufferin*s 
" Notes from High Latitude* * this book will proye an interesting sequel. 
To some extent it relates to the same ** high latitudes," andcoyers the same 
groond ; but it presents a different phase of Arctic life. Lord Dofferin's 
book chiefly relates the incidents of a pleasure yoysge within the Arctic 
drole ; but Mr. Lament's work, though containing the nature of a pleasure 
trip also, relates chiefly to the capture of seals, bears, and walruses on the 
coast of Spitzbergen— the proceeds of which were intended to defray in part 
the expenses of the trip. There is an air of realitj and sincerity about the 
scenes and incidents described which giyes a peculiar charm to the book, 
and renders it a most agreeable yolume. The type is large, and the illus- 
trations are excellent and striking. 

Tna BaiTiBH Rxyicwa* — ^The new yolumes of the British Reyiews, 

generally known as the £dinbur(fh^ North British, and London Quarterly, 
commences from July, 1861. It would be difficult to recommend too 
highly these sterling publications, in which is employed some of the best 
intellect of Europe. The topics treated by them respectiyely embrace a 
-jride range in literature, art, science, politics and religion, keeping the 
reader well-informed in regard to all that is most important. The London 
titled " Democracy on its Trial," which will challenge the greatest interest 
Quarterly, which has just been laid on our table, oontains an article en- 
The writer arriyes at the conclusion that "the Republican babble has 
burst,*' and that American Democracy ** has sunk from the decrepitude of 
premature old sge." We fear there is too much likelihood of this opinion 
being realiaed. The reprint of these Reyiews, is from the press of L. 
Scott and Co., publishers, 54, Gould Street, New York. (See adyertise- 
ment in our last number.) 



— — SxPARATB School Examimatiof8. — ^The late examinations preyed 
to a demonstration that education is rapidly adyancing in this city. As 
far as the girls' schools are concerned, it must haye been delightful to 
parents to behold their little daughters appear on the platform, with a 
degree of modesty and decorum that would do honour to ladies of a more 
advanced age ; and respond with clearness, precision, and consciousness of 
their own ability, to questions in yery difficult matters. Thej appear quite 
familiar with Geography, History, English Grammar, Arithmetic, and other 
branches that conslitute a good education. They exhibited some beautiful 
penmanship, and also elegantly finished pieces of embroidery. The Bojs* 
Department also maintained its houoar noblj. Their Examination took 
place in the St Paul's School rooms, when they acquitted themselyea so 
well, that all present were highly pleased with the successful result of their 
labours. They showed great proficiency in Book Keeping, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Algebra, Geography, Ac The pupils of all the schools gaye 
eyident signs of good training, and of haying been taught a good system of 
education; and therefore reflect credit upon their teachers. The good 
sisters of St Joseph and the Ohristian Brothers deserye our gratitude, for 
the manner in which they are educating our Otftholic youth. They are a 
blessing to the city of Toronta They are pointing out to the youthful 
mind the waj to yirtue, religion, morality, and useful knowledge. His 
Lordship the Bishop appeared highly pleased at all the Examinations, and 
so did the clergy, who were present in great numbers.— CoiuuiMifi F^reeman. 

— TaAOHXEa' AssoaunoH, Goitmtt of Hctrov. — A meeting was held 
fin Xeth Aognst in OlintoQ, Wm. Sloai^ Esq.^ Prssideot^ b the chair. An 



Essaj was read by the Chairman, on "the adyantages and neeeasities of 
such Associations.'' M. 0. H. Bomil read an Essay on the subject * of a 
County Competition of the Schools." Yery interesting diseosnooa foHowed 
on both subjects. Subjects were assigned for next meeting, —to Mr. Jamea 
Fergoson, **on the distribntioD of Pria« in Schools;'* Mr. O. IL Gamp- 
bell - on Corporal Punishment f " Mr. Hamilton ** oo Competition.'' The 
next meeting was arranged for the December yacation.— OpaummtMledL 

Ths Peinob yisiTS Matnooth CoLLXOB.->His Royal HigfaDCoa 

yisited Maynooth College on the 87th July, accompanied by the Marchionesa 
of KUdare, Mrs. Col. White, and Mrs. Gen. Bruce. The Prince waa then 
conducted by Dr. Cullen through eyery part of the establishment, with 
the arrangements of which he expressed himself much pleased. Haying 
courteouslj taken leaye of Archbishop Cullen, the Rey. Dr. Rossell, Pi o ai - 
dent, and the Rey. Dr. Whitehead, Yioe-Presidenti the Prince returned to 
Carton, where a number of the nobility and gentry of the sorroondiog 
country were inyited to meet his Royal Highness at dinner. The Preoi- 
dent of the coU^e, the rector of the parish, and the parish priest were 
among those honoured with inyitations. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MxiPS, APPARA- 
TUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 
The Chief Superintendent will add 4me hundred per eemt. to 
any sum or Bums, not lu9 than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School CorporationSy on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams^ 
to the yalue of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of articles to be sent can always be made by the Department, 
when so desired. 



NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers 
in Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any 
future time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common 
School Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them to 
transmit to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already 
done so, their subscriptions, at the rate of |5 per annum for 
each preceding year, commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 
per annum for the current vears subscription. The law author- 
izing the establishment of this fund provides, ** That no teacher 
ehall be entitled to ehare in the eaid/und who ehall not ecntru 
hute to euehfund at least at the rate of one pound per annum" 
No pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscri- 
bed to the fund, in accordance with the preceding regulations of 
the Council of Public Instruction. 



INDISTINCT POST MARKS. 
We receive, in the course of the year, a number of letters 
on which the post marks are very indistinct, or altogether 
omitted. These marks are often so important, that Postmasteis 
would do well to see that the requirements of the Post-office 
Department, in relation to stamping the post-mark on letters 
is carefully attended to. 

ADysansKMiMTs inserted in the Journal of Sducation for 26 eents per 
line, whioh may be remitted in pootage $tamp$, or otherwise. 

Teems: For « single eopy of the Journal of KdueaHon, $1 persnnom; 
bsek vols., nestly sdtehea, supplied on the same terms. All sobscriptimis 
to oommence with the January Number, and payment in advanee must ia 
all cases aoeompanj the order. Single numbers, 12| cents each. 

All cummunieations to be addressed to J. Osoaoa Bodcinb, LL3^ 

Bducaiion Ofieo, Toroiils. 

Mvau ASD aiMoa, panraaBa» losaa «aBx, xosoaTC^ 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN LOWER CANADA, 
FOR THE YEAR 1860. 

The Hon. Mr. Chauveau's report for 1860, on the stote of 
public education in Lower Canada, has just been distributed. 
It contains a mass of valuable statistics, and many interesting 
facts relating to the progress of the schools within the Eastern 
part of the Province during the past year. Of these we pnr- 
pose taking a cursory review. 

The report sets out with the cheering statement that the ad- 
vancement made, considering the importance of the subjects 
which had presented themselves to the Council, had been as 
great as could be hoped for. 

On the selection of text-books, Mr. Chauveau remarks as 
follows: ''On the important question of the selection of the 
books to be exclusively used id the schools ; in view of the fact 
that there are certain series of works which, notwithstanding 
the care taken in compiling and editing them, cannot, owing to 
the difficulties presented by the subjects of which they treat, be 
adopted indiscriminately for Catholic children and for Protes- 
tant children, the Council decided that the Committee entrusted 
with the examination might report that certain books have been 
examined by the whole Committee and received the approval of 
the whole Committee ; and that others have been approved of 
by the Catholic members of the Committee only, or by the 
Protestant members only; and that notice of the fact should 
be given at the same time with the approval of the Council. 
It was due to parento and to sehool anthoritiesi that this dis- 



tinction should be made for their guidance; and the means 
adopted by the Council for the attainment of that object, was 
the only one which the law left at its disposal. The Council 
proceeded at once to examine a large number of works which 
had been submitted to it, and approved of some of them." 

The sum of »800, given by the Prince of Wales for distribu- 
tion as prizes, had been placed out at interest, and the proceeds 
appropriated to the purpose for which they were designed. The 
Normal Schools were eageriy sought out by the youth of the 
community ; but a regret is expressed that on account of the 
inefficiency of the public grants to the Laval and Jacques Car- 
tier schools, a considerable increase had been rg^^iir ^ in the 
tuition fees. In this connection a complaint is lodged against 
the School Municipalities, the Superintendent remarking that 
were they "to do their duty, by striving to secure good 
teachers, and offering them suitoble salaries, there would be no 
difficulty in increasing the number of pupils." Such an in- 
crease was much needed — the number being insufficient to meet 
the demand. There had, however, been a considera^/^^^ '^P 
to the roll of school teachers trained in the thr^^* /.j^^*- 
Jacques Cartier, McGill, and Laval — as was shown.^,. » .31- 
parison of the returns of 1857 and 1800 respectively , tndse in 
the Ibrmer year being 70, and in the latter, 229. The Normal 
School diplomas granted in the same instituhons were : 4 iov 
academies, 134 for model schools, and 181 for elemmtary 
schools. The number of normal school pupih being btit 212^ 
it would thus be seen that many of them obtained tliree diplo- 
mas for successive courses. 

Leaving these details, we have to deal wii^h brnnJer nnd more 
general facts. And one of the first and most interesting is that 
presented by figures, showing the operation? of the voluijtary 
system in Lower Canada. The following results ure obtained 
from the tabular form setting forth the suniis levied for primary 
education in the different School Municipalities : — Assessments 
or voluntary contributions to equal amount of grant, tlUi424. 
Comparing this item with the returns of 1S59, there is itidirateJ 
a falling off of $1,368. On the other hand, the amount of 
assessment levied over and above the amount reqiured to^ ijual 
the grant, and of special assessments for the paymeot of ^ Ahtm^ 
was $123,939, against $109,151 in 1859 — an iriLrtase u h, 

From these statistics, the important fact is dc^hirer ? 

amount raised by voluntary contributioun in 1/ ji 

during 1860, more than doubled the Govern^:- i>f 

$I16,000. Before this gratifying result could be ^ • :h 
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had to be aooompliihed in the way of oonTmciiig and overooming 
the prejudices of the people, who, when the miggeetion was first 
made that the municipalitieB should have the power of doubling tiie 
assessment, cried out loudly against the proposal, deohring that 
there was no possibility of compelling them to do so, and Ihat £hey 
would not Toluntarily do it. Yet they did it ; and nearlT f 100,000 
were added to their contributions — ^inclusiye of mouth^ fees aad 
assessments for buildings— from 1856 to I860,— the total in the 
former year being $406,776, and in the latter, $503,859. In the 
assessment for buildings there had been a decrease of some $6,000, 
instead of an increoe, as on the other items, and this decrease, it 
was nrged, showed the necessity of makxi^ a specisl grant for 
boildiiig purposes. 

' The following table shows the scale of progression of all species 
of assessment for these last five years : — 

— BBsaa i l I I i l n 



i1 mnt 
\ sboTe i 



MouthlfteM . 

\ for buildings , 



totol. 



18M. 



t eti. 

I13SM87 

I7M(M96 
254fa 80 



406776 66 



1867. 



$ cts 

113887 06 
78701 17 

/a66iK87 
aaHA 63 



4M200 26 



1868. 



I CtM. 
116188 t« 



01102 66 
t4l>4tt 22 



160986 65 



1860. 



$ cts. 

116702 61 

t<iOl6l 06 

261406 44 

22ubS 57 



406136 48 



1860. 



11M84 76 
lf^)il0 64 

240717 10 
15778 28 



603860 78 



A mmmaiy of the statistical tables is embodied in the report, 
«ka«iag tiM* the number of pupils of the faculties of the univerai- 
.aim and el the superior schools had ben 552 ; pupib of dassical 
eoIk0eB^ 2,781 ; of the industrial coUeges, 2,333 ; of the academies 
fbtiiKtyu, and mixed, 6,210 ; and of the academies for girls, 14,817. 
Tha vbcle aumberof napib of tiiese inslittttions, a<kting thereto 
ttMUaumber of pupils of the normal schools, was 26,92L 

tte followmg table exhibits the progress of Public Instruction in 
MW«r OkunAt, since 1853 : 






iHUtntioai. 
CooirtI 



1861. 



2362 
1118284 



ibnUyMj jttft5848 



2^ 
110783 
23808< 



1860. 



2868 

ir058 
840136 



2010 
14S141 
406764 



1697. 



2046 

148706 



1888. 



2066 

156872 



1800. 



8100 

168148 



1800. 



8264 

172166 



Tfce pN^niss made by.the pupils in the different branches tauffht, 
Ud boMi moat satisfactory. Ae total number of schools in otwra^ 
r^Ii.?^ control of the commissioners and trustees, had been 

t,7W), being an increase 6t 53 over the year 1859. Primary schools, 
*^ w««ontfol and independent, 8,076 ; pupils, 144,905 ; in- 
ereaae, 9,373. Withm five years there had been an increase of 211 
per cent in the number of teachers holding diplomas ; while the 
mmtor wiprovided with diplomas had decreased 107 per cent. 
.1 ^ir^ "ySK^ ^ oalaries, the number of male teachers receivinrf 
ISTJLft^.iJS^' ??• ^^' ^ ^^^ i* ^*« ^7. Teachen receiving fixwS 
ftlOO to $200, this year, 478 ; hut year, 487 : from $200 to $400, 

*^ ';?'' 2? » ^ y®*^' ^1 • *^^ and over this year, OsTkst 
r»r, 51. The saUries of the female teachers had been increased in 
proportion. An effectual protection had been afforded to tetfchers 
try tneuw^ing them an indemnity against the department when 
im^stly dismissed by the School Commissioners. To satisfv such 
dain% the smn of $363 had during the year 1860 been withheld 
'from the local funds of the muuicipaUties. The object and effect of 
this ragulatum had been to put a stop to the practice of reducini? 
tbe saJanes of teachers at the kst moment, by compelling them to 
make engagements on terms which would be accepted by ill-qualified 
eompetitors, m many cases having no diplomas. 

Mr. iaumveau, at the conclusion of his report, makes the following 
t^i^ '' i* ".®"^y neoesBary to compare our statistics with 
^SH^l^fSS!^ ^J^"^^ K'^ i*"^ -tniggles we have yet to make 
Mfore pttMIciiistruction shall have attained at its basis, that is to 
■^' » wwjwnnary schools, the full development indispensable in a 
country enjoying a representative goverament-a country with such 
VMt material resources, and whose prosperity might receive so 
w^ an nnpulse from the general diffusion of useful knowledge 
atMl a BMmd inractical education. ** 

^n!lilti!!?*"'?* ^ i"""*^^ *^''* *^** •^^^ "yrtem, as applied to the 
appointment of school comjussioners, has hitherto be^Vand is still 

^LL'^J^^l^^^^A'f^''^^•^^'''^''^^^Vro^ These 
^riSt^^i^'^r' ^"^ '"^ .proportion ai tEe generation 
whj * has .reottv«d elementaiy education grows up ; for our system 
1^1 ^'"i!^!:"*''''' has hardly been moil than ten or twelvl^ 
2« Mm the country, and the veiy first group of the ffenera- 
tl. ^}^^?:^:^ •°»¥«* *o.*^ tiiemselfes of !t, hL SS^t 



««^iSi^ w**^LPr* "" *?* busmess of life, in most of the 
A^^SW^^^'^-''}^. "^^^ ^«* ^«^ accompliahed under 
^512!^^ 5?^"^ " already so unportant that it is out of the 
^Bastion to thmk of renouncing it. iideed it wiU one day bTa 



subject of pride for the people of Lower Canada, to have created 
with their own hands— at a period when elementary education was 
so little diffused, and almost entirely without the aid of coercive 
measures — a vast body of schools, gradually advancing in number, 
in Msganization, and in efficiency. Such a result could have been 
AMaibed, in the absence of school instruction, only amongst a people 
who p o ssessed an excellent domestic education, combined with strong 
and pure traditions; and, in fact, the morality of the people of 
Lower Canada, as established by the criminal statistics of this con- 
tinent, shews that this has been the case. 

" Above all, the tfocts of the clergy and the educational instita- 
ttona, both independett and subsidized, which they have moltmlied 
throughout the ^eountry, hme given the impetus ; the friends of 
education found in these powerful auxiliaries the means of over- 
coming the res i stan c e offesMl by avarice and ignorance, aided by evil 
counsels. This resistance has not, however, completely disi^peared, 
bat has changed its ground. It is now admitted on all hands that 
schools are a necessity ; and while there is hardly a single locality 
willing to do without them, while in fact the withdrawal ol.ihe 
gnmt is found to be dreaded as one of the greatest punishments 
which the law can imttct for a violation of its other provisions and 
of the bye-laws of ^e department ; on the other hand, it is very 
certain that the zaisingnf the teachers' salaries and the-diSessnt ve- 
forms required in the system of teaching, still encounter much 
opposition. They are, nevertheless, matters of the highest import- 
ance, even as regacda the more general diffusion of elementaiy 
education throughout the country. 

'* The apathv of parents, their neglect of sending their children 
reg^ularly to school, wiU be best overcome by the good results of the 
education received by the children who attend. Now, the resnlta 
obtained by inferior schools, inefficiently conducted, by ill-remune- 
rated teachers, can never have this effect. The best means, there- 
fore, of increasing the number of pupils, is to improve tiie sobool, 
and consequently to improve the condition of the teacher. It is 
for the attainment of this object that those who have alread^r strug- 
gled with so much courage, and those who would follow m theur 
footsteps, must struggle to-day. It is quite true, that owing to the 
peculiar manner in which our back settTements are divided, the dia- 
tance between the houses, and the length of the ranges or conces- 
sions, owing also to the severity of the dimate and l£e poverty of 
many localities, it will never be possible to obtain a school attend- 
ance on the part of our childron equal in proportion to that of 
Upper Canada or the Stete of Massachusetts ; but we must not rest 
satisfied because our proportion is already greater tlum that of other 
countries, — ^such for instance as England and France, — for it is 
evident (and this is admitted by all) that a for greater number 
might and ought to attend ; it is certain that a great evil exists, and 
that everv possible efibrt should be made to romedy it. 

**ln Upper Canada, notwithstanding that the roports of the Su- 
perintendents shew that a luge proportion of the children attend 
the schools, divera means of compelluig parents to send them with 
moro regularity, are being diBCUssed. Fines, and even imprison- 
ment, are resorted to in some of the States of Europe ; but apart 
from the fact that the application of such a remedy would be diffi- 
cult in this country, and repugnant to our institutions, I am in 
hopes that those which I have abready pointed out will suffice. Aa 
this reform is one which claims the united good will and efforts of 
all, public attention cannot be too much drawn to it" 

Viewing the roport as a whole, it gives cause for congratulation 
that our brothren in Lower Canada are steadily, surely, and not 
slowly, advancing in education, as well as in numbecs, wealth, and 
influence.— ^2<erec{ fnmi tKe LecuUr, 



IL EDUCATION IN CANADA. 

Our people would need to keep a sharp look out on educational 
matters, or their Canadian neighbours will out-distance them in tiie 
race of intellectual improvement. From roports lately published 
we learn that the amount paid for educational purposes, during 1860, 
in Upper Canada, was $1,448,448^ and in Lower Canada, $l,l§i,675. 
Of the former sum, $896,591 was paid for teachers' salaries in com- 
mon schools; for erection and repairs of schools, Ubraries, ^., 
$164^183 ; making a total for common schools of $l,16i9.774. In 
Lower Canada the whole amount paid for this class of scnools was 
only $619,859 — little over half the sum expended in the Upper 
Province ; the remainder going to universities, cc^eges, academies, 
and nonnal schools. 

The same difference existe as to the sources from which those 
sums wero ndsed. In Upper Canada $835,376 was by assessment, 
against $264,142 in the Lower. From fees Upper Canada paid 
$91,608, against $249,717 in the Lower Province. The Legi^tive 
grant was (for both) $116,000. The total number of educational 
institutions in Lower Canada was 3,264— an increase of 65 over 
1869, and of 279 over lB6a The number of piipils was 173^166^ 
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1^ increase of 4,007 over 1859. In Upper Canada the total number 
of educational institutions iiras 4,$7^— an increase of 7 over IS59, 
and of 121 over 185S. The total natnbeT of pupils was 828,839 — 
an increase of 34,593 over 1859, and of 22,213 over 1^8. In 
Xiovrer Canada, the number receiving instruction in the various 
teducational institutions was in the proportion of 1 to evety 6| of tha 
'population, shown by the census taken last January ; in Uppeor 
Canada the proportion was 1 to every 4| of the population. Tnih 
la equivalent to 22 65 per oenl of-tiw population, which is slightly 
in excess of the attendance in this State and Massachusetts. Lower 
Canada is, of course, far in the rear. 

In TTpper Canada the number of common school teaehers employed 
during the year was 4,281 ; increase, 46. The lowest saJary paid to 
any male teacher was $96, and l^o highest $1,800. The average 
lalaty of male teachers, with board, wa»$188 ^ without board, $957. 
file average salary of female teachers, with board, wm $124 ; with- 
out board, $242. In Lower Canada, the number of primaary school 
teaehers was 3,815 ; increase 210. 

The number of Roman Catholic separate schools repeated in Upper 
Cftnada was 115 ; increase, 10. The^ atmount of legisLiti^e'' ^tUBt 
apportioned to them was $7,419. -^iZ^. F. 8p9ciat&r, 



m. AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS OP UPPER CANADA. 

Exh-aeU from the Address of J, Barwickj Esq., PresiderU of the 
AgrieuUur<d Ai$otieiman, 

The Agricultural Association of Upper Canada, wliich was oiga- 
nised in 1846, has steadilv advanced in proqperi^ and usefulness. 
In that year the sum of £220 only was awaraed!in Premiums — at 
the last Exhibition the Premiums had been increased to no lesa 
a sum than £3, 760. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Agriculture, it was decided 
to erect an Agricultural Museum in Toronto. The building is to be 
proceeded with at once, and will be completed in iiie early part of 
next year. The AgriculturaliBt will then have a repository where 
samples of the various products of our country can aA all times be 
tiewed — an object of interest and importance, not* only to the 
.Canadian farmer but to foreigners and intending settlers. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, while he attended the 
Exhibition of last year, expressed himself highly gratified with the 

Srogress of the Association, and with the dii^lay of Canadian pro- 
ne^ on that occasion, and marked his approval of the 0(f(aniza- 
tion of the Association, by becoming a member and contributing 
£200 to its fund, which sum has been invested, and the interest of 
it will be annually offered as "The Prince of Wales' Prise.** 

The products, manufactures, agricultural implements, and ma- 
chineiy of Canada, have now attained an excellence which has stood 
the test of a "competition in the mother country, and at the same 
time has given Canada a most prominent position as a Colony which 
must be gratifying to every Canadian. The Association has exer- 
osed a strong influence in aiding this success and prominence. 

In addition to our Agricultural products and tiie valuable timber 
in our forests, our mineral resources will eventually become a great 
source of wealth to Canada. 

M. Dufrunoy, member of the Institute of France, and Inspector 
General of Mines in that country, thus alluded to tiie collection of 
minerals at the great Exhibition of 1851, made by our talented 
Provincial Geologist, Sir William Logan : 

<< Of all the British Colonies, Canada is that whose exhibition is 
the most interesting and the most complete, and one may even say 
that it is superior, so far as the mineral kingdom is concerned, to 
all countries that have forwarded their products to the Exhibition. 
This arises from the fact that the collection has been made in a vfs- 
tematic manner, and it results that the study of it furnishes the 
means of appreciating at once the geologieal structure of the mine- 
xal resources of Canada." 

And it is noticeable throughout many parts of the country that 
the Canadian farmer is adopting underdnuning — the maldng of 
drain tiles has now become a source of constant and profitable em- 

Sloyment in the localities where the tiles are made-->the perfect 
raining of the land will ensure a tenfold return with the early 
maturi^ of the crops, lessening the danger of attacks of rust and 
other injuries, to which the farmers* hopes are subject 

Great improvements have been recently made in many parts of 
the country in the construction of bams and farm buildings, for the 
housing and feeding of stock, and securing root crops. Many of 
these are models of good arrangement, and are constructed in the 
most substantial manner at a cost, in many instances, which would 
have been considered a few yean ago, when the culUvation of fidl 
wheat engrossed the attention of the Canadian farmer, as too laxge 
an expen£ture for such objects. 

The year 1860 will be noted as an epoch in Canadian history as 
b^Hg the first year during which our Ei^rts ezeeeded our Imports. 



The following table of importations and expprtatioDs from 1861 to 
IMK), inetusr^ wiU: prove mtoresting :- 

ZHFOBTATIONS. XXPORTATIOmi. 

1851 121,434,790 |13,810^604 

1«58 20,286,492 , 15,307,607 

1858 31,981,436 2^,801,303 

1854 40,529,325 23,019,190 

1855 86,086^169 28,188,460 

1856 43,584,387 32,047,017 
18»7 39,428,584 «r,006,624 
1868 29,978,527 23,472,609 
1«59 83,555,161 27^766,981 
1860 34,441,^1 84,631,890 

Our aim should be to foster Canadian Manufactures, of those arti- 
cles that we can advantageously manufacture. Every Canadian will 
concede that it is of great impoitance that our towns should be 
occupied by thriving mechanics and manufact-jrers, thereby ^ving 
to us a home market. How many of the youthful population of 
our towns and villages might be advantageously and economically 
employed in woollen and cotton factories who are now in too many 
instances a burthen on their parents, and at ihe same time it is to 
be feared are in a course of training to become vicious members of 
society. 

The crop of wool for this year has been principally purehased for 
exportation to Great Britain ; heretofore it has been exported to 
the United States, to be there manufactured. 

An important communication was transmitted by the Duke of 
Newcastle to His Excellency the Governor General, beinff the 
'< Address of the Wool Supply AssociBtion of the Bradford and 
Halifax Chsmfaer of Commeroek" Tfaiv oorrespandsnoe and addresa 
will be found in the July number of the Canadian AgrieuUurigt, 
and well deserves the car^uI perusal and consideration of the 
breeders of sheep. 

Flax and Hemp are certain and very productive crops in Canada, 
and might be advantageously grown for manufacturing purposes. 

Our Legislature has done much to attract emigration to Canada, 
by making known her immense resources, but much remains to be 
done. Canada offers a more favorable field and greater inducemenibs 
to the emigrant than any other colony of Great Britain — ^her easy 
accessibilitv, her ffreat inland water communication, which is unsur 
passed in the world, and her network of railway give ready access 
to the millions of acrei of productive soil wmch are available on 
favorable conditions for settlement. 

The able and scientific men who have lately explored the British 
territory between us and the Pacific, have reported favorably on the 
agricultural capabilities of that region, and also the existence of 
coal beds, and the feasibility of constructing a line of railway to 
the Pacific. * Should their anticipations be correct, Canada must be 
enriched by being inade the highway for the traffic of that immense 
territory. 

The large fleet of shipping, both steam and sailing vessels, which 
are attracted to the St. JUawrence, must benefit the farmer by cheap- 
ening the transportation of our produce. 

The recent arrival of the Great Eastern steamer (the largest ves- 
sel in the world) at ihe port of Quebec, demonstrates the advantages 
of that noble river. 

During the present and past year several lake craft, of Canadian 
build, have successfully navi^ted the Atlantic, carrying full cargoes 
direct from our lake ports to Liverpool, andretarning with full cargoes. 
Our enterprising neighbours in the Western States are also exten- 
sively engaged in the same commerce. 

The climate of Canada is a healthy one. The following table 
gives the rate of mortality in various countries : 

OOUKTBT. MOKTALITT. 

Rnsma one in 26.68 per annum. 

Austria " 30.43 

Prussia " 35.47 " 

Europe, mean of 17 States " 37.93 " 

France " 40.92 " 

Sweden " 43.49 

Switeerland " 4443 " 

England " 46.14 " 

Norway " 6L2r 

Upper Canada " 102— " 

The system of Commofi School EdtuxOion in Canada is placed 
within tiie reach of the most humble— and there is no bar to their 
advancement^— the most eminent in the various professions in Canada 
have placed themaslves in that position by their abilities and per- 
severance only ; and when the youth of Canada have gone to the 
mother country to complete their studies for the various professions, 
they have acquired prominent positions not only in their examina- 
tions, but subsequent^ in their professions. It is worthy of note 
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that the ** Victoria Cfom" has been beatoved on Beyeral Canadiana, 
for aeta of braTenr in India and other parts of the world. 

Aa a colony of Great Britain we. enjoy the protection of that 
powerful empire, while at the aame lime we have the entire control 
of onr local affidrs. May it be the aim of Canada to follow in the 
footsteps of Britain, whose Christian oourse has placed her in the 
Yan of nations. 



IV. AGRIOULTURK IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 
We have previously advocated the establishing of agricultural 
eollegea and the teacning of scientific a^culture in our common 
schools, and we are more than ever convinced of the necewily of a 
reform of the kind from the fact that not a hundred miles distant 
from Kingston the hollows of an uneven road have been filled up 
with marl dug from a field adjoining. The properties of this valua- 
ble material do not appear to be appreciated by the faimera of tMs 
locality ; but in England and Scotland, and even in New Jersey, it 
ia sold at a high price. Professor Johnston when he made his tour 
of the Provinces, was so impressed with the abundance of marl in 
this country that he said Canada would have enough for herself, and 
to spare for the British Islands. If our farmers would diff out the 
man pits and apply their contents to the fields, they would discover 
a mine of hidden wealth. JNothing is so advantageous to light sandy 
and peaty soils as an apnlication of marL Such soils are improved 
both mechanically and diemically when mixed with marl, ana many 
a worn-out wheat field might be restored to its original fertility by 
the use of this plentiful material — Kingston I^^wg. 



V. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AS AN INDUCEMENT 
TO SETTLERS. 

At the opening of the public school in Wellington Street, Kings- 
ton, on the 2nd of September, Professor Weir gave utterance to a 
highly suggestive remark. He said it wus a matter of great im- 
portance to thu settler seeking occupation in the citieu of a new 
country like Canada, that he should locate himself where the best 
educational institutions were to be found, where his children would 
be surrounded by the best influences affecting their intellectual and 
moral culture. Judged by the test of educational institutions, the 
city of Kingston would stand high on the list of Canadian cities and 
towns. Here we have academies and schools of the highest order 
to be found in the Province. The University of Queeirs College, 
with its faculties of art, law, and medicine, as well as of Presbyte- 
rian theology,— presided over by a Principal of old world reputation, 
and with a staff of teachers in every way competent to fulfil the 
duties with which they are charged, has wen its way to a very emi- 
nent position, after years of sti-uggling against the difficulties whidi 
necessarily present themselves in a new country. Students now 
flock to the College from all parts of Canada, East and West ; from 
the Lower Provinces ; and from theboixlering portions of the United 
States. Some of its professors are more than ordinary college 
teachers. For instance. Professor George Lawson, of the chemistry 
and natural history departments, is a naturalist of extended repute. 
There can be no doubt that Dr. Lawson, by his researches in Cana- 
dian bitany and entomology, will shed a lustre over this district of 
the countrv, and especially upon the city in which he resides. Dr. 
Lawson is known to Britain and to Germany, and by his eflforts the 
Mavants of Europe will become better acquainted with Canada. 
Besides Queen's College, we have another seat of learning in Regi- 
opolis College. Then there is the County Grammar School and the 
Queen's College Preparatory Grammar School,— both academies for 
vouth, of the highest excellence. lAst, but not least, our city is 
blessed with numerous well appointed free schools, wherein the child 
of the humblest citizen may obtain an education which may serve 
as the stepping-stone to any position in life. In fine, Kingston may 
well feel proud of her educational institutions ; and as they are 
already a source of income to a numerous class of tradesmen, so 
also may we expect that they will continue to add both to the pros- 
perity and reputation of the city. Settlers having a care for the 
physical, intellectual, and moral health of their children, could find 
no better city in Canada than Blingston in which to locate them- 
selves. On the score of salubrity our city is unequalled on this 
continent. The reports of the surgeons of the British army show 
that this phice is the healthiest of all the stations to which British 
troops are forwarded. — KiT^stan Nevn. 



VL KINGSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
The new books ordered by the Board of School Trustees for the 
city public school library, from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Toronto, have arrived, and are now being classified and num- 
bered, preparatory to being put in droulation, by Mr O'Loughlin, 
These new volumes will prove a valuable acquisition. They comprise 
a rich selection of poetry, a goodly number of volumes of travels and 



adventures in foreign lands, historical, biographical and misccllaneoos 
works of ^neral interest and lasting merit We may state a: < . ipor- 
tant fact m connection with this public institution, and one ii^hich 
shows the advisability of the late removal Since the establishment 
of the library in the old Bacon Office, the issues of books have laiigely 
increased, and the reading portion of the community are reaping tha 
benefit— ITin^jrfon JVet^i. 



VII. COBOURG PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Mr. Harrison^ the worthy custodian of our Town Libraiy, has 
favored us wi h a view of the new instalment of books which has 
laely arrived from the Educational Department, Toronto, some to 
supply the place of a number that have been lost or destroyed by 
frequent and rough usage, and ohers, forming a new and wuabto 
accession to the ubraiy. The whole oollec ion amounts to about 
270 volumes, and a beautiful and well chosen set it is. We have 
been perfectly charmed with the botaniosl voltunes, which are beau- 
tifully illusira'ed with coloured and other engravings. Our fear ia 
lest, in a free libranTy as this is, these will not receive ihe careful 
treatment that their beauty and delicacy demands. The librarian 
informs us that in about a month they will be ready for iaau& — 
Cobourg Star, 
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L ON MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

To the Editor of the JourrM of Educaticn. 

Sib, — ^That Mental Arithmetic is one of the most important, and 
at the same time one of the most neglected, of the various branchea 
of study in our schools^ I think all will be ready to admit I there- 
fore conceive that a few remarks on the manner in which a class 
may be advantageously commenced and carried on, may prove ac- 
ceptable to many teachers who are readers of your Journal 

As I ezi^ct there are many teachers who have, at some time, 
commencedteachiDg Mental Arithmetic, but have eventually given 
it up, it may be WttU to allude to some of the probable causes of fail- 
ure ; and first, I will suppose that a teacher visits a school in which 
this branch is taught, and hears such questions as the following : — ^Take 
three times the cube of 7, add 71, divide by II ; to the square -root of 
the quotient add the square of 6, and twice the cube-root of 8, and 
divide by 13. The answers are readil]^ and correctlv given, where- 
upon our friend determines to have a similar dass in his own school, 
and by way of commencement prepares .a set of questions in the 
above style, and proposes them to the scholars. The result may be 
anticipated. Disappointed and vexed at their inability to answer, 
he concludes that Mental Arithmetic is a study beyond the capacity 
of his pupils, and so gives it up in despair. It may be that many 
do not ffo to such an extreme, yet doubtless, one of the principal 
causes of failure in teaching Mental Arithmetic is commencing with 
too diffieuU que$tions. 

The remedy for this we should pronotmce to be simple enough, 
did we not know by experience that it is not in Mental Arithmetic 
alone, nor is it a sinj^liur fault of the Common School Teacher. It 
is one of the besetting sins of all who attempt to instruct others, to 
rate too highly the capacity of their pupils. Preacheis, teachers, 
parents, masters, are constantly falling into the same error. Nor 
can any set of rules be given for its avoidance ; one thing alone will 
suffice — ^it requires constant watchfulneu. 

Let us suppose another teacher, who commences under more fa- 
vorable circumstances. He has sdiolars who work with facility and 
correctness. But there may be some who are naturally quicker 
than the teacher. Occasionally they are ready with the answer be- 
fore he has obtained it himself ; or perhaps he finds, to hi^ dismay, 
that he has refused a correct answer and accepted a wrong one. 
Mortified at appearing to disadvantage in the eyes of his scholars, 
he loses all taste for the studv, and soon discontinues it altogether. 
In order then to carry on a Mental Arithmetic class, it is necessaiy 
for the teacher to keep in advance of ihe scholars. 

And how is the teacher to act in such a case ? It may be neither 
convenient nor advisable to obtain the assistance of a competent 
person. His only plan is to subject himself to a course of self- 
culture. Let him work out mentally, and commit to memoiy the 
Multiplication Tables from thirteen times upwards to an indefinite 
distanca Let him treat similarly the squares, cubes, fourth, fifth, 
^, powers of various numbers ; in fact, any exercise in which the 
questions suggest themselves, and the correctness of the answers is 
readily proved. And this he may do in his spare time, when he. is 
alone, in his walks, in his sleepless nights, (of which a teacher who 
neglects Mental Arithmetic ought to have a laige share,) in short, 
whenever he cannot be better employed. This will give him expe^ 
dition in working and strengthen the memoxy, so that in a short 
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time he will be able to calculate correctly, and rapidly enoogh for all 
ordinaipr pnrpoaes. 

A third cause of failure ia, the lack on the part of the teacher of a 
well selected stock of questions. However li^e the class, and how - 
ever wide the abilities of the scholars, there must be work adapted 
to the requirements of each ; some simple enouffh for the dullest, 
and others calculated to excite the interest of the brightest. There 
must be sufficient variety in the subjects, or the interest of the claJn 
will soon abate. The scholars will become slow and careless, and 
the teacher dissatisfied. 

A class of very young children mi^jht begin with the numerals, 
the scholar at the head of the class saying 1, the second 2, the third 
3, and so on ; then the even numbers, 2, 4, 6, &c, and in the same 
way the odd numbers. The addition of two numbers might come 
next, then three or four numbers, but they should not be required 
to use large numbers at first. As soon as tiie Multiplication Table 
is learned questions may be selected from it ; this will remedy the 
evil of having to begin at the beginning of a table, whatever Ime is 
required. Division may follow, but its meaning should be explained. 
Children understand Multiplication more readily. At first five 

guestions in which there is no remainder to the answer. Thus, 
ves in 25 ? Five times. Then fives in 267 Five times and one 
over. Fives in 27 ? Five times and two over. This will teach them 
the meaning of quotient and remainder. When they come to Ta- 
bles of Weights and Measures, they may be taught to work problems 
from them. An illustration may be drawn from the Money Table. 
How many farthings in a shilling ? Four times 12 are 48. How 
many pence in a pound ? Twelve times 20 are 240. " Time" is one 
of the easiest tables to use, as children have no difficulty in under- 
standing it. A variety of questions may be taken from the days of the 
months ; such as, How many days from Jan. 4th to June 17th ? or 
from the lon^^ day to Christmas da^ ? This exercise will fix in 
their memories the number of day* m each month, give them an 
idea of the relatiTe length of differeoat spaces of time, and they will 
learn the dates of important day* of the year. 

The Reduction of Money from currency to dollars and cents, and 
vies wTM/i, mav follow ; then the value of so many articles at a given 
price ; then the same, with the answer reduced. The Squares and 
tSubes, from 2 to 10, may be learned, und a varie^ of questions 
similar to that Quoted above, but of course, very simple at fint, and 
gradually more oifficult The expressions ''plus," <* minus," **8um," 
" difTerence," ^kc., may be employed so as to familiariae the soholan 
with their meaninff. Questions m Mensuration may now be given, 
Boch as, the length and breadth of a field being given, to find its 
area. The three dimensions of a room, to find its solid contents. 

If the teacher is in the habit of explaining the various rules of 
Arithmetic in class, it is an excellent plan to make the Mental 
Arithmetic work witii it as to subjects. Thus, the definitions, rules, 
and simplest examples may be taken in one dass, and the more 
difficult problems with the slate in the other. As a preparation for 
Fractions, the prime and composite numbers, as far as 100, may be 
learned ; then the factors of the composite numbers in pairs, thus, 
the factors of 24^2 and 12, 3 and 8, 4 and 6— three pairs of 
fiMtors. Each pair of factors may be given by a difiTerent scholar 
first, and afterwards all by one scholar. The next exercise mav be 
the Divisors of Numbers (omitting tiie number itself and umty), 
thus, the divisors of 24—2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12. They may be given se- 
parately and then by one PupiL A daas that has become expert in 
these last exercises, will find no difficulty when they come to can- 
celling, which is one of the most important operations in practical 
arithmetic. Measure, Common Measure, ana Q. C. M. m^ now 
be taken; then Multiple, Common Multiple and L. C. M. In 
Fractions, besides the definitions, simple questions may be given in 
Reduction, Multiplication, Divinon, Ac Interest is a favourite 
rule with teachers of Mental Arithmetic, and affords a variety of 
interesting problems, which may be made to include Insurance, As- 



In conclusion, I need not urge the importance of the subject : I 
think that is admitted by alL There ii, however, one fact which 
perhaps is generally lost sight of. It is a general complaint that 
efaildreu are badly provided with books and other school requisites. 
This difficulty cannot apply in the present case ; for, wherever you 
have half a dozen children endowed with ordinary capacity, there 
yon have all the materials for a Mental Arithmetic dass. 

VxEXTLAM, Qsn. 17, 1861. J. H. KNIGHT. 



2. HINTS ON SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

rBOM THS GXBBCAK. 

The teacher who has the good of the children sincerely at heart, 
will probably soon discover for himself what peculiar kind of praise 
and what peculiar punishment may, in each case, be most advan- 
ia^^usly employed. This love for the children will prevent him 
from employing any kind of punishment which would be injuripw 



to them ; but it will not prevent him from msJdng use of evei^ 
allowed and approved means by which the object of sound disci- 
pline can be best attained. The disciplinary means which we are 
now about to speak of, are means which have been devised as sub- 
stitutes for corporal punishment Whether when a fault has been 
committed, and punishment deserved, it should, in all cases, be cor- 
poral punishment, or whether other means of correction may be 
employed, is a point about which there is considerable diversity of 
opinion. Our own belief is, that inferior or secondary puniehments, 
as they are sometimes called, may often be employed with advan- 
tage. Among this class of punishments may be reckoned — 

L Th^ removal of the children thai have committed a /ait^^, from 
the othws, — This may be effected either by placing the offender on a 
seat by himself, or removing him to a separate room. Such a pun- 
ishment may be suitably employed in cases where the child has 
shown a violent or bad temper, and has quarrelled with his school- 
fellows ; as well as in cases of confirmed carelessness and laziness. 
It may al^o be. employed with a view to bring about a change in 
cases of very untidy habits, a want of cleanliness, &a But in such 
cases, the teacher would do well to ascertain that the fault is en- 
tirely the child's, for the narents are sometimes in fault in this 
respect ; and where this is tne case, perhaps the best plan generally 
will be for the teacher to have an interview with them, and mention 
the circumstance to them in the least offensive way he can. Unless 
they are of a very unreasonable or hasty disposition, this will gener- 
aUy lead to an improvement Should the children be removed into 
a separate room by themselves, they ought to be subjected to some 
oversight, otherwise more hann than good might arise from the 
arrangement. 

2. Iktaining the children in school after the school hours. — This, 
for several faults, is a natural and appropriate punishment If, for 
example, the child has been idle and remiss in his school-work, 
either at home or in school, an opportunity is thus given him of 
repairing his neglect Or if he has behaved disagreeab^, and qmuv 
relied with his school-fellows on their way home from school ; by 
being detained after the others this wiU be prevented, and the diild 
himself made to understand that by his bad conduct he has ren- 
dered himself unworthy of the society of the others. But in carry- 
ing this punishment into effect (and the same, indeed, may be said 
almost of every punishment), great discretion is required on the part 
of the teacher, and various circumstances are specially to be taken 
into accoimt For instance, the child ought not to be detained in 
school so long after the others that he cannot reach his home before 
it is dark. He ought not to be detained so as to interfere with his 
joining in the regmar meals with his family ; and the same. may be 
said in cases where the parents require the services of the children 
after school, perhaps, for going necessary messages, ^kc. Besides 
this, it is a question whether the teachers contr^ over the child's 
time does not cease with the school hours. 

3. Excluding the children from play, — This is an obvious and 
natural punishment for several faults. If the child has in any way 
misconducted himself, it seems but natural that he should be de- 
prived of the pleasure and amusement which his school-fellows 
enjoy in the recess between the school-work, &o. Some children 
will feel an exclusion of this kind very much ; on others, of a slutf- 
gish disposition, it will make but a slight impression, and will 
scarcely be regarded as a punishment at all : the teacher will natur- 
ally bear this in mind, and act accordingly. The children that are 
kept in school ought not to be allowed io run about in the school 
nor to idle their time away, but should have some work assigned 
them to do, and an oversight ought to be exercised over them to see 
that they do it. 

4. SoUtary confinemiSwL — ^This punishment is but ill suited to our 
common elementnry schools, and in such schools, indeed, is scarcely 
possible. The case is different in boarding-schools, where the child 
can be made to do his work, and yet pass the whole day alone in 
his own room. Shutting up the child alone^ especially a young 
child, in a dark room, even for a short time, is a practice not at aU 
to be recommended. In children of a tioiid disposition, it may 
excite a degree of terror in them which may be permanently injun* 
ous to their health. Confinement of this kind is a very different 
thing from a detention in the school-room, for a time, with work to 
do, under proper superintendence. To this latter kind of confine- 
ment we see no objection, where it can be conveniently put into 
practice. 

6. A conduct register.— -la many schools there is kept a leaaim 
of moral conduct, either in a separate book by itself, or in a column 
appropriated to that purpose in ^e ordinary school register. Such 
a conduct register may be of service to the master himself, in assist- 
ing him to form a judgment of the individual's character ; but it is 
not eai^ to see how it can be so managed as to be made to exercise a 
beneficial infiuence on the formation of the child's character. Con^ 
I duct, regarded as a whole, is so oomplex— so many, and sometimai 
90^Qtin^ circumstances to b9 taken into consideration— that it It 
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noti easy to form a satiflf actory azM wer , respecidng it. Proficiency in 
studies and individual acts of praisewor&y conduct may easily be 
noted ; but unhappily those may often be met with in boys whose 
entire conduct cannot be approved of — and hence the difficidty 
practically in keeping such a register. It is well known that in 
schools in which a prize is given to the boy whose conduct is best, 
the prize is one which is generally unpopular with the boys them- 
selves, and which there is often difficulty in awarding in a way at 
once satisfactory to the teacher and to the pupiL An abuse to be 
guarded against in the employment of a conduct register, is, that 
the boy whose conduct is faulty, and is so marked in the I'egister, 
should not be led to think, ** that now he has a bad character with 
the master, it is no use for him to try to be better, or to do better." 
On the other hand there is a danger lest the boy who has obtained a 
good place in the register should become careless, and cease to act 
in the spirit of the apostolic caution, which is not less necessary for 
boys than for men : *' Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.** With a view to avoid these evils, it ought to be 
undei-stood by the pupils that the marks in the register are subject 
to a frequent revision. 

6. Canduet reports. — ^These reports ai« of course drawn up from 
the conduct registers. The good marks, and also the bad, are 
added up, and a balance struck between them, and the child's cha- 
racter judged of accordingly. These reports are communicated 1x> 
the parents, and also made known to the children themselves. It 
may be doubted, however, whether much good results from making 
the individual's faults of character known to the whole school, as is 
sometimes done. It seems more advisable that the teacher should 
speak to the individual privately of his faults : and that with regard 
to classes of faults whicn prevail in the school, he should speak in a 
general way, without naming any particular boy, and leave the cul- 
pable parties to apply the censure to themselves, without having the 
additional mortification of bein^ pointed at And where praise is 
due, those to whom it applies will not be slow in appropriating it to 
themselves, and may be tnus encouraged to persevere in well doiiig. 
"With the better disposed class of parents, some good may ixmb^ 
accrue from informing them of the character sustained by their 
children at school ; yet from the majority of pai^nts whose children 
frequent onr elementary schools, much good, from this source, is 
not to be expected. 

7. Deposing the ehUdren. — This may be employed, with certain 
limitations, as a secondary punishmenl It often happens that boys 
have a preference to certain^ classes or positions in school to others, 
and should the individual's conduct be faulty, it may, in some cases, 
be possible, without interfering with the general routine of the 
school, to prevent him from joining the desired class, or should he 
be already in it, to depose him until he has given evidence that he 
has amended what was wrong. The taking of places during the in- 
struction, is a plan respecting which there is a great variety of 
opinion, and of course a corresponding variety of practice. Much 
of its value seems to depend upon the tact and spirit with which it 
is carried into effect, and these are things for whidi it is difficult to 
lay down special rules. 

The ingenious teacher will be able to devise and employ various 
other secondary punishments, according to circumstances, and the 
matter is one not unworthy of his attention. One secret of success 
in discipline is, to avoid a too frequent use of severe punishment, 
tad this may often be advantageously done by the employment of 
secondary ones. With children, it is the /ear of punishment, much 
more than the infliction, or a familiarity with it, which is a tcoror to 
evil doers. — English Jowmat of Educakoi^ 



those near tdm. But the kind tones of the teacher, as she stated to 
her pupiU her interest in their welfare, her desire for their improve- 
ment, and her earnest wish that the time spent together might be 
passed harmoniouidy and pleasantly, as well as profitably, arrested 
John's attention, and for the first time he felt that he should have 
a teacher that he would try to please. 

None of this escaped the watchful eye of the teacher. She noted 
his defiant air, his mischievous pranks, the rapidly changing expression 
of his countenance, as he sat listening to her words. In or did she 
fail to see the conclusion at which he arrived, and resolved to assist 
in strengthening those new-formed resolutions by every means that 
love and kindness could suggest. 

But the habits of years could not be overcome in a moment ; many 
an anxious hour, many a perplexed and sorrowful thought he caused 
her. Still she persevered, and as days passed, the same uniform kind- 
ness characterized all her words and actions toward him. 

His writing had been neglected. She persuaded him one day to 
spend his leisure moments in making letters upon his slate, and to 
show to her the first sentence he should write. The idea pleased him 
and for a long time he applied himself, and then with a bright, 
happy look held up his slate for her inspection. In rude characten 
he nad traced the words :" A good name is better than gold.'* It 
was a touching evidence that her labour had not been in vain, and 
as she read, a silent tear dropped upon the slate. John saw it— 
his own ^es filled. ''Miss A.," said he," I will deserve a good 
name." The victory was complete; from that day John became » 
'' model scholar,'* studying earnestly and dilligeutly from a sincere 
desire to obtain an education. — Wisconsin Jounial 



3. THE TEACHER'S REWARD.— AN INCIDENT. 

The teacher's lot is often called a weary, thankless one, and they 
who have braved the trials, difficulties and }>erplexities incident to 
the calling, know, that for their most earnest, unwearied efforts, they 
often meet with reproach and blame, and that, too, from those most 
benefited by their exertions. But if faithful^ a sure reward awaits 
them, which, though at times, to the overtaxed sinking spirit, it may 
seem to t«'vrry, sooner or later will crown their efforts. The sofl may 
be dry and barren, the seed a long time in developing in some oases^ 
while in o^ers a quick and abundtmt harvest brings a present reward. 

An incident that occurred under my own observation, may serve to 
chj9er the heart of some w^ary toiler, while it forcibly illustrates the 

nower of kindness in the school-room. John D had longbome 

Uie name of 'the worst boy in the district," and his teaachenh all 
igreed that his tittle Was widfi Inerited. Idle, wil^, the prime mover 
bf (lII the mischief in sdibol, he was a constant source of care and 
anxiety. 

But a new term, with a new teach6r was about to commence. As 
usuaL John came loiterinv into eehool some half hour after it began, 
iei^ted himself with an I-don't-eitfe-fer-any-one manner, gave a bold 
Irtare at theUadker, and tUMi oi^iaobitoeed hli umuil sly prailka upon 



A PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 
Among the Parliamentary Papers reoently issued are two aaiali 
volumes containing some infam»tiiofn collected by Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick during the recent education inquiry. Mr. Chadwiok ihowa m 
these papers that the present practice of long hours of twMJiing ia 
a wide cause of enervatu>n and prediapesition to diMaae, and indueoi 
ill habits of lisUessneas and dawdling. The half-time system m 
found to ffive nearly, if not quite, as good education as the whole 
time ; and common sense tells us ^t a boy who has acquired tin 
same amount of knowledge in half the time of toother boy, murt 
have obtained a proportionately superior habit of mental aciivity.- 
Good s^oohnasters say about three hours a day are aa long aa ia 
bright, voluntaiy attention on the part of ohildien can be seound, 
and that in that period they may really be taught as much as thfl^ 
can receive ; all beyond the profitable limit ia waste. Hence it is 
urged that part of the present long school hours be devoted to 
nrmnastio exerciBes or driU, as part of the system of educationy.of 
that the half-time system be more adopted. Drill is veary strongljE 
recommended by many eminent men, who give their teatimony in 
these papers. It improves the health, the carriage, the mannatSy 
even the character ; sharpens the attention, gives habits of obedir 
ence, promptness, regularity and self-restramt. Sir F. B. Head 
writes : ^' No animal, whether on four legs or two, can be of anjr 
use in the workshop of man until he has been sufficiently divested 
of that portion of aia natursl inheritance called a will of his own.'* 
What's the use of a cow, if she won't allow either man or maid tb 
milk her ? — ^whaVs the use of a horse, if he wont put his head into 
a collar or suffer a saddle on his back ? A system of military dnSk 
in our schools would prove so beneficial that, if once adopted, aa 
nndrilled young man, like a raw unbroken hwae, would be con» 
sidered unserviceabla *^I should consider a youth of doubto 
value," says Mr. Whitwortii, "who haa had the training of &a 
nature of a drill ; he attends to oommands ; he keeps everything 
he haa to do with in a high state of deanliness ; defects are oor- 
reoted, and apeaial qualificstions bron^ out." " We find the 
drilled men very superior," says Mr. Fairbaim. ''They azeeoft- 
fltantly in readiness for the protection of the country," writea 
Lieut. -General Shaw Kennedy. ''Men are frequently requind," 
mys Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.E., "to use their strength in oonoert^ 
for whick they must have confidence in one another ; I have M- 
<|uently seen trained men weed out umdcilled men where heavy" 
lifting haa been required, because they dare not risk the danger 
arising from unskilled atrength." Here, therefore, is a special ady 
vantage over and.abbve the uses of education genetmUy. " I woold 
not," said an eminent manufacturer, " take less than £7,000 for my 
whole set of workmen in exchange for the uneducated, ill-trained, 
and ill-conditioned woriunen of the manufacturer oimosite. The 
steadiness of the educated men ipduces steadiness of work, and 
comparative certainty in the quality and quantity of the produoe." 
" Why do you bespeak children from the infant school in preference 
to others ?" an operative was asked. " Because tiiey require less 
beating, and the^ are sooner taught,^ was the expressive answer. 
It is maintained in the papers that much more nught be madp kS 
the existing means of education by a tjsbem of union and cdxisbll- 
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dfttion aucI f;radatlon of schooU, and a diviaion of edncational labor ; 
audt wil^ unprovementa of this nature, and oonteaxplating the 
striking results of education in the district half-time industrial 
schools for paupers, — schools which are emancipating children from 
hereditary pauperism and crime by methods of training which might 
be so much more widely adopted, — '' Men like us, past the middle 
period of life" writes Mr. Chad wick, addressing Mr. Senior, *' might 
expect to see in a few years a change in the whole moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the population, as great as any change produced 
h^ improvements in physical science and art in our time." — English 
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No. 24— ALEXANDER AIRD, ESQ. 

Pied, on the 11th September, at Pine GroTe FarmL Madawaska 
Biver, Alexander Aird, Esq., at the venerable a^e oi 82 years, 6 
months, and 21 days. The following is a synopsis of his history : 
Was bom in Montreal, January 21, 1779. Went to sea in one of 
the North-west ships, named the Beaver^ Captain Arnold Boyd, in 
1705, and sailed to London ; in 1797, asain sailed from Quebec for 
London in the Ariadne, of London, a Iforth-west ship, which ves- 
sel was taken at sea by two French privateers, and carried into 
Bordeaux. After being detained there for fifteen months as a 
prisoner of war, was exchanged, and returned to London. Was 
in Xiondon at the declaration of peace in 1802. War being again 
declared with France, was '* pressed" on board the British doop of 
war Sophia, in the port of Lisbon ; was Rent around to Gibraltar, 
and joined His Majesty's ship of war Fhcebe^ 36 guns, Capt. the 
Hon. — Capel. After two and a half yean' servitude, left the ser-' 
vioe ai the ^land of Malta. Was at Portsmouth at the time of the 
mutiny in tba navy at the Nore, and served lender Lord Nelson at 
TonloD. 



No. 25.— ISAAC MATTHEW DOLSEN, ESQ. 

At Chatham, on Tuesday, the 10th September, Isaac M. Dohien, 
Esq., one of the oldest settlers in that section of the country, 
breathed his last. For months past the deceased had been gradu- 
ally failing, although until within a few days ago he could walk 
about. Mr. Dolsen was born in Detroit in the year 1786, at which 
time that town was held by the British. A few years later, when 
that place and the territory adjacent were ceded to the United 
State8, young Dolsen, together with his father and the family — 
being U. E. Loyalists—came over to Canada, and were amongst the 
first settlers on the River Thames, in this county, two miles below 
the present location of Chatham, this being about the year 1794 
Here he followed farming, which was i^terwards connected with 
mercantile pursuits. In 1812, when war broke out between Great 
Britain and the United States, Mr. Dolsen joined the Canadian 
militia and served through the war as lieutenant in Captain John 
Shaw's Kifle Company. He was in the engagements of Mageau- 
gon, Biver B^isinj and was also in General Brock's army when it 
crossed the Detroit Biver, at Spring Wells, and captured Detroit. 
As a mark of reco&;nition he received in 1848 from Queen Victoria, 
a silver medal for his services in the war of 1812-li. At tiie dose 
of the war he came home and settled down on the farm which he 
lived on until within the past two years. He leaves a Isige and 
reapected family of sons and daughtera. — Chaihain FlaneL 



No. 2&**-J0HN WAUDBT, ESQ. 

We have to record the death of John Waudby» ^^-t Clerk of the 
Peace for the United Counties of Frontenac, Lennox, and Adding- 
ton. Mr. Waudby expired at his residence, in Bagot Street, on 
Tuesday evening, August 27th. He leaves a widow and an only 
daughter to mourn hl% loss. Mr. Waudby was a native of England, 
though the last thirty vears of his life have been spent in Canada^ 
during a portion of which time he was connected with the news- 
paper press of this country. He was editor of the Kiiigston Herald^ 
when that journal was under the proprietorship of Mrs. Thompson, 
from whom subseouently he purchased the proprietorship. He was 
also selected b^ Lord Sydenham, when Governor General of the 
Province, to edit a newspaper at Toronto, with a view to forward 
his lordship's views respecting the unidn of tJpper and Lower 
Canada. Mr. Waudbv not only possessed literary talent, but was 
also a mechanician ana inventor. In his lifetime he laid claim to 
the invention of angle-sided mail-clad ships aad floating batteries, 
ffis paper on this subject will be familiar to most readers ol the 



No. 27.— THE LATE BISHOP MACDONELL, OF 
KINGSTON. • 
In the year 1840, tiie Honourable and Right Bev. Bishop Mao* 
donell died in Scotland, in the 88th year of his age. His visit to th« 
land of his birth was made in the interest of the land of his adop- 
tion ; and we can readily believe that if any reflection clouded the 
hour of the good man's decease, it arose from the fact that Death 
had overtaken him when far from the people to whose interests he 
had devoted his holy and useful life. 

To-day the men of Glengary and Stonuont, have received vfith 
full hearts and grateful memories the mortal remains of their father, 
benefactor and friend. Bom in Glengary, of a race famed in 
story ; a race brave, chivalrous and highminded, and at a period 
when circumstances called forth the noblest attributes of human 
character, the future prelate's childhood was familiar with instances 
of bold deeds, heroic endurance, and unwavering fidelity. To the 
moral and physical education acquired in his native fastnessess, a 
thorough inteUectual training was added in one of the celebrated 
institutions of Spain ; and he returned to Scotland, a priest of the 
Church of his fathers, with his heart overflowing with love for his 
kindred, and earnestly desiring to ameliorate the condition of his 
fellow countrymen. 

We believe that the venerable bishop came to Canada in 1804, 
and settled at St. Raphaels, where he took the place of the Rev. A. 
Macdonald, Scotusw a good and pious clergyman who emigrated from 
Scotland with five hundred of his countrymen in 1786. For twenty 
years he performed the laborious duties of Parish Priest, with zeal 
and fidelity, deeply venerated by his flock, and loved and respected 
by christians of all denominations. His Cliristianity was too pure 
to endure th^3 presence of sectarian prejudice, and his Catholicity 
too real and broad for the existence of bigotry. He lived with those 
who differed from him in points of faith, in charitable love and 
fraternal unity, and in his biblical schools he gave instruction to the 
children both of Protestants and Catholics. 

How he devoted himself to the heroes whose services in Irehmd 
were so valuable to the British Empire in 1798 ; how he followed 
his countrymen to their savage homes in the dark forests which 
girded the St Lawrence, every child in these counties know. How 
mthfuUy he ministered to the necessity of his flock in the great 
wilderness, how he toiled and suffered, how many he helped to do 
right and guarded against wrong, how many his wann sympathies 
comforted, his manly sense directed, and generous hands assisted, 
none will fully know till that day when deeds performed in secret 
will be proclslme.l on housetops. 

In all his reLations of life Bishop Maodonell maintained an admir* 
able consistency of character. His co-religionista may well laud 
him in his sacerdotal relations. Men of all creeds quote him as an 
example of the patriot, the neighbour, the Christian gentleman. 
His prominent services to his country were gracefully acknowledged 
by the Sovereign. But, when in 1812 his burning words awoke the 
old heroic spirit in the boys of Glengary, and sent them forth in 
defence of we honour and slory of Britam, he did no more than he 
had done a thousand times In schools, in huts, and forest glade. It 
was always his object to cultivate and extend the spirit of manly 
patriotism and of love for rational freedom, and the empire of our 
idand sires. . • % 

During the ceremonies connected with the removal of the 
Bishop's remains to the vault of the R. C. Cathedral at Kingston, 
on the 27th of September, the Rev. Mr. Bentley thus referred to 
him :— He spoke of the time when the deceased led an humble 
life in the Highlands of Scotland, and at an earlv age, havinff 
shown talent and uprightness of conduct, he attracted the notice oi 
many eminent persons. In 1763 he became a member of the Col- 
lege of Salamanca^ in Spain, and mduated there with great success. 
In 1786 when the position of the Sovereign Pontiff was threatened 
by one of the potentates of Europe, the Right Rev. Bishop did his 
utmost in the service of his Holiness. At the outbreak of the 
American war, he also rendered important service to the British Go- 
vernment by organising a body ctf Catholic soldiers, to whom he 
acted as Chaplain, and who fought for the glory aAd honor of the 
British flag. In the Irish RebelDion of '98 his services were likewise 
important to Government. Finding tiiat his devoted body of 
Catholic warriors could not enjoy perfect security and happiness in 
Scotland, for the Bishop had with difBcu% sueeeeded in establishing 
a small church in Glasgow, he applied to Government for a grant of 
land in some of Her Majesty's ecAonies, upon which he and his fol- 
lowers might settle. The Island ol Trinidad, at that period a most 
unhealthy one, was prepoeed by Government as a fit place for them 
to migrate to ; but, although the Biah<^ was offsred emoluments, 
and would have been enriched, had he complied with the premier of 
England's request, yet fearing for the health of his beloved brethren, 
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he refused to go to Trinidad. Finally, Bishop Maodonell raooeeded 
in obtaining land for hiinaelf and followers in Canada, and hither 
they emij[rated before the war of 1812. It was then, when the 
bra^jgadocio Americans threatened deetniction to Canada, and when 
the inhabitants of the latter country were prepared to resist the 
meditated invasion, that the devoted Highlanders, to a man, came 
forward to take up arms in defence of their adopted country. In 
the rebellion of 1837 they and their leader proved staunch support- 
ers of the Government, and rendered important services in quelling 
the insurrection of the rebela. Bishop Afacdonell, said the speaker, 
was ever ready at his country's call, and throueh much hardship, 
and many difficulties had still faithfully and ploddingly held his way. 



No. »— DR. MORRIN, OF QUEBEC. 

Dr. Morriu was a native of DumfrieHshire in Scotland, but was 
brought by his parents to Canada at an early age. He received hia 
school educaion under the late eminent Dr. Wilkie. His medical 
educaiion, begun in Quebec, was completed in Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. When scarcely of a^e he commenced to practise in this dty, 
and gradually rose to the highest eminence in his profession, in some 
depar men's of which he was probably unequalled by any of his 
confreres in this Province, and in all, gave proof of a sound and 
sagacious undersanding. He was indefatigable in his attention 
to (he duties of his profession. Peculiarly kind and soothing at the 
sick bed of hia pa*ien*s, he never failed to gain confidence in his 
assiduity and skill. As a iribute to his professional eminence, he 
was elected the First President of the Medical Board of the Lower 
Province. He shared with Dra. Douglas and Fremont the honour 
of establishing the Asylum a* Beauport, and conducting it on prin- 
ciples univerrally admitted to be oeneficial to the pa'ien's, and 
economical to the public. Latterly, his long experience had ren- 
dered his opinion especially valuable, and he was called in, in eveiy 
case of special difficulty and importance. His retirement from prac- 
tice, some years ago, was felt like that of his distinguished confrere 
and friend, Dr. James Douglaa^ to bo a public loss. With all this 
cons' ant and unwearied attention to the du ies of his profession. 
Dr. Morrin was an active and efficient member of general society. 
He took an interest in all public matters. He was to be seen in 
every imporant meeting of the citizens, secular or religious. He 
was a Magis ra'e and a City ConnseUor, and, more than is usual, 
earnest and assiduous in the discharge of the duties of eiiher office. 
He twice presided over the citv as Mayor, to the universal satisfac- 
tion of his const i'uenis ; and he was employed by the Corporation 
to plead wi'h the Imperial Government in London, the claims of 
Quebec to be the Capital of the Province. A pattern in this res- 
pect, not only to the members of his own but of other professions, 
nei her the pressure of public nor professional business ever prevent- 
ed his attendance on Divine Service. Morning and evening he was 
regularlv to be found in Sr. Andrew's Chrch, of which he was an 
attached and zealous member. Undf^ the pressure of age and 
growing infirmi ies, his attention to religious duies is undersood 
to have been warm and earnest, as long as his mind was capable of 
exertion, and to have afforded him the consolation which hiscircum- 
s'ances required. We had occasion, recently, to record his munifi- 
cent doiia ion for the erection of a Protestant College in this city — 
under the charge of the religious body to which he had always be- 
longed, and can only express again our desire and hope, that Morin 
College may prove a worthy monument to his memory, and be, as 
he intended it, of general use to successive generations of the 
ciiizens of Quebec. — i^uebec Chronicle, 



No. 29.— THOMAS ATKINSON, ESQ. 
Mr. Thomaa Atkinson, the well-known Siberian ejrolorer, died at 
his residence in Lower Walmer, England, on tiie ISth of August. 
The London Jthenctum says : — ** For about a year the great travel- 
ler had been failing ; never having quite recovered &om the waste 
of hia long and arduous journeys in the wild country of the Amoor ; 
but no immediate danger liad been feared by his physician. Little 
or no suifering had accompanied hia decline, and he passed away aa 
in a tranquil slaep. Atkinson was bom in Yorkahire on the 6th of 
March, ir99, and he was consequently in his sixty-second year when 
he died. He was in the truest and beet sense, a self-made man. 
Left an orphan when a child, he b^gan life for himaelf at the early 
age of eight ; from which time he gained his own living, while train- 
ing himself into a |[ood scholar and a well-maimered gentleman. 
; Tiiose who met him in hia later vean in the drawing-room or the 
country-house were struck by the undefinable grace and bearing 
which are sometimes thought to be the monopoly of ancient race. 
He educated himself an architect^ and a chuixh built by him in Man- 
ehester taafeifidd to hia skill aa a builder ; his inrtmment waa a pencil, 
and hia vocation that of a traveller. Oinng to an accidental remark 
«f A toimdf Bombodlt he tonicd hiae7Ci|,tothipictaM«|iMliiiKl of 



Oriental Russia. His pictures, which have been much exhibited at 
evening partiea, and have been reduced for his book, are exceedingly 
clever, and he wrote with as much power and freshness as he drew. 
In person he was the tjrpe of an artistic traveller, thin, lithe and 
sinewy, with a wrist like a rock and an eve like a poet's ; manner 
singularly gentle, and an air which mingled entreaty with command. 
The two great works which he produced on Siberia and on the 
Amoor have made the whole world familiar with his name, and with 
his extraordinary assemblage of qualities and accomplishments.*' 
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1. HISTORY OF EDUCATION. —THE CLASSIC NATIONS. 

THB onBXKfl. 

The important relation which the culture of the Greeks and 
Romans sustains to modem education, the mighty influence which 
their literature exerta upon that of Europe and our own country, and 
the intense interest with which every man of liberal education must 
regard those nations, with whoee groKt minds he has been in delight- 
ful intercourse, and cultivated an ever-growing intimacy, from the 
early days of his academic studies, demand that we should consider 
somewhat extensively the influences which produced their peculiar 
culture, so long the admiration of the enbghtened world ; or, in 
other words, that we riiould give as extended a view of their educa- 
tion as our Umits will permit While, therefore, we begin with the 
Greeks, we request the reader to impress anew upon his mind their 
history from the earliest times, as our limited space would, at best, 
admit only of a mea^^ outline of a great historic picture, which 
ought to be viewed in all its fulness of detail and freshness of 
colouring. 

The ante-Homeric era of the Greeks presents to our view their 
culture rather in masses, like the confluent light of the nebulie ; 
and we discern less the education of youth, thiui certain influences 
which operated on the whole body of the people, and on a grand 
scale ; and among these, next to religion, music and poetiy are 
prominent. We tiierefore turn to particular stars of that ancient 
world, whose light comes down to us from a distance less remote. 
These are framers of states, legislators, and at the same time educa- 
tors ; or they are distinct institutions, promotive of national cul- 
ture ; or they are entire states, in which we find the Grecian idea of 
education brought to a high degree of development, and offering 
instruction even to our age. In following the current of time, the 
following periods present themselves to our consideration. The 
Homeric era ; the Dorians in their principal seats, especially the 
Spartans ; the philosophic schools ; Athenian education ; the Athe- 
nian educators, and the Grecian culture of their and subsequent 
times. These cycles of culture will be classified under the names of 
men who are worthy to be placed at their head, as follows : — 
1, Homer ; 2, Lycurgus ; 3, Pythagoras ; 4^ Solon ; 6, Socrates ; 
6, Pkto ; 7, Aristotle. 

I. HOMSR, ACHAIAKB, AND HSLLENBS. 

Homer, acquainted with the manners and countries of the people 
dweUinff about the eastern portion of the Mediterranean, shines, by 
his intellectual culture, which he probably acquired by travel, per- 
haps even in Egypt, as a ^n^eat and brilliant star of that ancient 
time. The knowledge which he acquired, assumed with him a 
Grecian form. All his collected treasures were remodelled by the 
creative power of the genius of beauty. From the gods which he 
found, he formed the Grecian Olympus, and the world to which it 
was sacred, and his poems became the school-books of the Greeks. 
His mythology, his historical n&rratives, his moral precepts, his 
geography, and his ethnolocv, became the substratum of whatever 
was spoken or tauf^t in the Greek language. 

Glorious are the ideals of Homer, not only as subjects for the 
plastic arts, but also on account of certain moral power and gran- 
deur : male and female characters of lofty conception, comprising 
the twelve higher divinities ; and they have thus always exerted a 
powerful influence even upon our culture. For the history of 
education. Homer's works contain, in multiplied hints and portrait- 
ures, a mine from which we shall offer a few gems. Achilles, his 
principal hero, was at a tender age intrusted to the care of the faith- 
ful PhoHnix, who educated him, and was in his old age highly es- 
teemed by his pupiL— (See IL ix. 485.) His friend Patrodus was 
educated with idm, in the palace of Pelens.— <IL xxiiL 84, sqq.) 
Homer's second ideal is Ulysses, a man of refinement and extensive 
culture, which appears in his moderation and calm discretion, in his 
rigid self-government, and his comprehensive knowledge of the 
world and of men. In his son TeLamachus we see a well educated 
young man, whose prominent traits of character, filial reverenc^ 
youtUFul ardour and enterprise, and artless modestr, are dsfttotea 
with evident delight hj ear poet H[Bm the Odyvsy. ) 
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Hector, wbo in onr estimation is the noblest of the Homeric 
heroes, was hnmane, generous, and exemplary in his relations to 
gods and men, towards parents, brothers and sisters, wife and child. 
A beautiful repose characterizes this picture of the Trojan hero. 
There are many alhisions in Homer to the educational practices of 
his tiliie. From Od. xv. 262, it appears that persons of rank some- 
times educated the children of others with their own. An I'ged 
man, Phylas, v represented as educating ihe orphan child of his 
daughter, as his son. — (XL xvL 191.) 

Beanliful and instructiYe are the following passages : IL xxii. 
490-608 ; Od. ix. 34, sqq. ; II xvi. 7-10; fi. vL 466, sqq. ; IL 
zxiii. 68a 

Homer's female characters are far from being destitute of know- 
ledge and good culture : witness Penelope, Arete, and her admir 
ably educated daughter Nausikaa. 

From the time of Homer down to the period in which we behold 
the Grecian states in a clear historic light, various institutions of an 
educational character seem to have existed. Such were the medical 
■ehools: Asdepiades in Cos, at Crotona, in Magna Gracia, at 
Cnidns, and at Rhodes. No doubt there were other schools for 
boys, as they were instructed in vocal music, for which purpose 
they were necessarily in some way or other associated uuder a teacher. 
The common schools, which at the time of the Peloponnesian war 
existed even in Bostia, lead us to infer that similar institutions were 
established at an early period. This inference is sustained by the 
traces found at an early period in Magna Grsscia, and in other re- 
gions of Italy settled by Greeks. Nor was the influence of the 
gymnastic institutions, the severrl public games, unimportant in 
respect of mental and moral culture. 

II. Ltcukous Ain> THE Spabtans. 

The peculiar culture of the Spartans, which was originated by 
Lycurffus, is less interesting or important to our age than that of 
the other Grecian states. For this reason, but also because there 
are many things connected with Spartan ^ucation, nay essential 
features of it, which would be offensive te the modesty of the 
reader, we shall forbear entering much into detail. The prominent 
characteristics of the culture of the Spartans may be readily ascer- 
tained from any good work in general history, as, for example, the 
laiver work of Tytler, to which the general reader is referred. 

It must be conceded that the idea of Lycurgus, though it em- 
braced little more than the physical culture of man, was a grand 
one. It was clearly conceived, admirably developed, consistently 
carried out, and invested with permanent authority, by an extraor- 
dinary example, on the part of its author, of self-consecratiou to 
the attainment of some great purpose. The fundamental principle 
of the national culture which he originated, and of the education 
which, in subserviency to it, he established, was, ' that all children 
belong immediately to the stete, and not merely because the parente 
belong to it. — English Journal of Education. 

XI. ^xpm on pSIbgisiat Mttut, iSleagapb)), dt. 



1. BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF CANADA— ABSTRACT OF 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN BOTANY AND CHEMISTRY 
OF PLANTS, BY DR. LAWSON. 

TBE iJUBAS OF BOTANICAL DISTRIBUTION THBOUOHOUT THS OEITTBAI. 
PAKT OF BRITISH NORTH AMJfiRICA. 

James Hector, M. D., accompanied the late expedition sent out 
by the British Government under command of Captain PailiBer. 
Dr. Hector is chiefly known as an able ideologist, and the resulte of 
his observations have been, in part, published in the English scienti- 
fic journals. But he is also sufficiently known as a Imtanist, and 
was chosen a corresponding member of the Botanical Soeiety of Can- 
ada at one of its early meetings. On the 19th ultimo he read to the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh an interesting account of the general 
features of vegetation in the central part of British America. 

Dr. Hector's remarks were of course founded on the botanical resutts 
of the late Government expeditioiL It was aooompanied by Mons. 
Bourgeau as botanist, and the collection made, as named and distri- 
buted from Kew, consists of 819 species of flowering plants and ferns, 
which is nearly one half of the total flora of British North America. 
An extensive collection of seeds and vegetable products were also 
obtained bv Mons. Bourgeau, and from the former many interesting 
and beautiful plante have been raised for the first time in thia eouoti^ 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. The country from which the 
collection was made extended from Lake Superior to the Rooky 
Mountains, and may be divided into four areas, each characterised 
by ite peculiar vegetation. From Lake Superior to Lake Winnipeg 
ia a low mountainous region covered by an eztenaton westward m 
the ohawictsAtic loareat vigetattoiiclOMMi4ft.-'>TiMidoea ttot^^^*^^ 



far beyond the Bed Eiver Settlement, however, near which place the 
oak, true suffar maple, cedar, ash, and plain trees cease to be met 
with, only a few of the ash leafed maple(Neg\mdo) and the 'bastard 
elm' straggling west in the river courses to the Saskatehewan ; but 
as far as the forest is concerned for the whole distance from Lake 
Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains, the 'subarctic province,' in 
which the onlv trees are spruce, scrubby pines, with balsam and aspen 
poplars and birch, bounds the northern limit of the Central Conti- 
nental arid track, which is characterized by the cactus artemisia. 
Between the northern zone, which is occupied by extensive morasses 
snd sombre forests of worthless timber, and arid plains where the 
tough clay soil being without any vegetable to protect it, bakes under 
the heat of the sun in early spring, ko that it only serves to support 
a sparse growth of wiry grasses and corioes ; there exists, however, a 
valuable belt of land from which the timber has been slowly cleared 
by successive fires. This has arisen from the edge of the woods, the 
favourite camping grounds of the Indian tribes who live by the chase 
of the bison ; and 3ie great fires which every year start from their 
encampments and sweep the country, have gradually carried the 
limite of the thick woods eighty to a hundred miles north of its origi- 
nal position, and thus there has been naturally prepared a valuable 
and continuous fertile track stretching across the continent, and 
adapted for easy agricultural settlement. This region is covered 
with luxuriant natural pasture, abounding in vetches and other nu- 
tritious plante, and havmg an undulating surface dotted with frroves 
and clumps of aspen poplars, which, though worthless as building 
timber, are yet sufficient for firewood, and add greatly to the beauty 
of the country. The northern province and the arid track being the 
second and third areas, the foui'th is that along the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains, where many of the plante of the westoin slopes 
of the continent are first met with, among which is the Douglas 
Pine and a few others of the pine group. The Alpine r^on in the 
Rocky Mountains is from 6,600 to 9,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, but it is very variable from their abrupt and craggy aspects. Of 
fifty plante collected at 8,500 feet, fifteen were common Alpine forms 
of the Scotch mountains. 

Much of the paper was occupied by a description of the physical 
geography and meteorology of the region, with a view to show the 
proper position which ite flora occupies in relation to the other botan- 
ical areas of the northern part of the continent, and Dr. Hector's 
views on this subject were explained by reference to a map on which 
the diflerent areas were colored. The very marked represeatetive 
similarity was alluded to between the Canadian flora and that of the 
Pacific coast, many of the forest trees having no well marked specific 
differeuoes ; and as there are no trees of any similar forest growth in 
the central part of the continent, intermediate in character and posi- 
tion, the inference was drawn that we must look for some other link 
between tiiose two areas, and which is probably to be found by tak- 
ing into consideration the oscillations in latitude of the vegetetionat 
dMerent periods, as recently sugg^Asted by Dr. Hooker. 



2. CANADIAN BAROMETERS.* 
Mr. J. H. Dorwin, of this city, has shown us one of Wesoott's 
Barometers, the manufacture of which has now commenced in 
Montreal, and we have no hesitetion in saying they are eminently 
deserving of the patronage of the public. As Uiey are quite a new 
branch of manufacture among us, and embody a new and improved 
adaptation of a principle for securing the mercury to make them 
readily porteble, we think it right to direct the public attention to 
them in a particular manner. The improvement is in the means of 
locking up the mercury in the tube by turning a thumb screw. 
After the mercury is thus locked up the instrument may be carried 
anywhere and at any angle without any danger of injury, therebv 
adding much to its utility. Another important advantage which 
this instrument has over any other that we have ever seen is ite 
cheapness. We have seen one of these barometers made by Mr. 
Wescott, tested by compirason with a standard barometer con- 
structed upon Barrow's English patent, and found minutely and 
perfectly accurate. Drs. Smallwood and Hall testify to the same 
fact after careful trials, and this is all that it is necessary to say 
touching the accuracy of the instrument. We notice that the wcnrda 
Fair, Itain, Stormy, &c., which are usiudly placed on the scales of 
barometers commonly sold are left off this, and properly so, for they 
are very apt to deceive, the true weather test oeinj; the rising and 
falling of the mercuiy quite irrespective of the height to which it 
may stand when the atmospheric disturbance tekes place — the rising 
indicating fair weather ; tne falling, fbuL The use of this instru- 
ment may prove of the greatest importance ti> the farmer, and may 
give him a word of timely caution when other signs fail, or on the 
other hand, information when he may count on fair weather. It may 

* These Caiuulian BMrometens wiWi many oUi«r kiiidis mth kH|»t tor msIm «t the 
Sduntlonal BopONltory, Toronto, at pricen v&ryUu from f 10 to $90 eMOu-^CSeo U«l 
UkUkhJtmmsti^ MmmHM far March Isst^ 
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hmwa thftfc wlul9 the mn iB nhining, the air elear, the 9kj without 
a olood, the falling of the barometer may surely indicate a Btorm, 
-when neither hay or grain should be cut, ana when sreat haate 
should be made to house or protect anything that might be out and 
would be damac^ by wet. On the other l^d it may happen that 
when the sky is cloudy and the common signs foretel rain, that a 
steady riung of the mercury may give the farmer confidence to 
oount on fine weather and govern his operations accordingly. Cases 
often arise when information of this nature is of great importance. 
l^e want of it might lead to damage of a crop which would pay 
for fifty barometers. A fact showing the ^reat importance of 
barometrical observations to mariners, some time ago recorded^ in 
these columns, we find repeated in a little pamphlet accompanying 
this instrument containing particular directions for its use. Last 
winter Admiral Fitzroy, from his readings of the instrument, gave 
warning of a hurricane, which prevented many vessels sailing &om 
the Western ports of England, and thus prevented the disaster 
w^ch oyeroame those who did not heed the warning. To persons 
about to start on joumeyL die., and in truth in all the avocations of 
life, in one's homes and ptaces of business the barometer will always 
prove useful and may prove greatly important. — Montreal Omette, 



2. USE OF THE BAROMETER. 

iSmttoH of a LelUr from Ike JUv, Henry Ward Beteher in ihs i^eie Tark 

IndependtfiL) 

It is fiTe o'clock. ... A hundred birds, yes, five hundred, 
are singing as birds never sing except in the morning. A few chim- 
nies send up a slow wreathing column of smoke, wUch grows eveiy 
moment paler aa the kindled fires below bum brighter. .... 
The olondi hang low on the mountain on every side. Their ragged 
edges comb ^e mountain side, and look as if they must sway the 
trees in their cooree.— vet they move with such soft and drowsy 
measure that not a leaf Btin. Will there be rain to-day 7 The 
heavens overhead look like il The douda around the mountain 
hang low as if there were rain cominff. But the Barometer says. 
No. Then a few rounds with the acythe before breakfast . . We 
must make hay while thessinahines . . The day passes and the ni^t. 
With another morning, and that Saturday morning comes up the sun 
without a singledoud to wipe his face upon. The air isdear and crystal, 
no mist is on the river, no fieece upon the mountain, yet the baro- 
meter is sinking and has been sinking all night. It has &llen more 
than a quarter of an inch, and oontiaues slowly to fall. Our i^aas 
must be laid aooordintfly. We must cut the clover wMdi is to be 
cured in the oock, and prepare to get in all of yesterday's mowing 
before two o'clock. Not till about ten o'dook is any diange seen. 
Then the sun's light seems pale, and. though no doud is before it, 
some invisible vapo^has struck through the atmorohere. By-and-by 
the clouds begin to form, loose, va^ cumbrous, that slowly roll and 
change their unwieldy shapes,' and take on every shade of color that 
lies between the darkest leaden gray aud the most brilliant silver 
gray. While eating our hasty meal affairs grow critical. The s\m 
is hidden. The noon is dark. All hands are summoned. . . . 
All the girls and hidies come forth to the fray. Delicate hands are 
making lively work, raking up the dispersed grass and flying with 
right nimble steps nere and there, bent on cheating the rain of its 
expected prey ; and now the long winnows are formed. The last 
loful of hay from the other fields has just rolled triumphantly into 
tlM bam. ... A drop pats down on my face, another and 
another. Look at those baseless mountains that tower in the west, 
black as ii^ at the bottom, glowing like snow at the top edge — 
what gigantic evolutions ! They open, unfold, change form, flash 
lightninff through their space, dose up their Uack gulfs, and move 
on with irresistible yet silent march through the heated air. Far in 
the north the rain has begun to sheet down upon old Gray-Lock ! 
But the sun is shining through the shower, and changing it to a 
golden atmosphere, in which tfa^ mountain lifts up his head like a 
glorified martyr amid his persecutions ! only one look can we spare, 
and all of us run for the house, and in good time. Down comes the 
flood, and every drop is musioaL We pity the neighbors, who, not 
warned by the barometer, are racing and ofaaaing to save' their out- 
lying crops. 



3. GREAT ECONOMY IN THE USE OF A BAROMETER. 
As great as the value of the barometer is acknowledged to be to 
the navigator, a little reflection and investigation will satisfy many 
that its common use wiH be of scaredy less importance to the tiller 
of the soiL Let us bring to our aid for a moment the omnipotence 
of figures, and see whj£ revelations they will not imfolcL The 
United States census of 1850 gives the valuation of the agricultural 
products of the country (but only including that portion of tiie 
crop whidi is easily damliged by getting wet while being harvested), 
at more than nifw ^ufMifMicmdjl^MflWs^ Itiaaop- 



poeed to be a Udr estimate, bv good judges, that there is an averags 
loss of Jive per cent, on all the crops harvested In the countiy, 
because most crops that are injured by storms, or by a succession ox 
damp and cloudy days, are injured much more than five per cent., 
so that the average on the whole may be fairly set down at that sum. 
If the value of the barometer in the hands of observing and intel* 
ligent farmers is not over-estimated by the most sdentific men of 
this and other countries — such men as Dr. Amot, Prof. Silliman, 
Dr. Dick, Prof. Henry, Prof. Maury, and others — ^it is fair to sup- 
pose that a laroe proportion of this loss might be prevented, and 
thus a gain made to the farming commmiity of about fifty miUiom 
of doUan annually ! Another item worthy of consideration is the 
increased cost of harvesting a damaged crop. If by the gensral 
use of the barometer this could be prevented, another sum of start- 
ling magnitude in the aggregate might be saved. 

The little unpretending barometer, hanging in the saloons of our 
splendid ocean steamers, warns the watchful pilot of the approach 
of an impending icebeig, even amid the gloom of the darkest night! 
Why may not its acbnonitions be of equal value to as much pro- 
perty exposed to the elements on the land, and teach us to shun the 
losses which annually deprecate the profits of the farm. 

The instrument manufactured here is the mercurial barometer, 
the most reliable as an indicator of the weather. The scale is 
without the marks pointing out fair and bad weather, as these can- 
not be absolutely fixed. The variations of the weather can be cal- 
culated more reliably by observing the fluctuations of the mercury 
according to the following rules laid down by Prol SilHman : 

1. The sudden fall of the mercury is usually followed by hifrh 
winds and storms. 2. The rising of the mercury indicates gene- 
rally the approach of fair weather ; the falling shows the approaeh 
of fouL In sultry weather the faUing of the mercury indicates 
coining thunder. In winter a rise indicates frost In frosty 
weather a f^ indicates thaw ; a rise, snow. 3. Whatever change 
of weather follows a sudden change in the barometer, may be ex- 
pected to last but a short time. 4. When the barometer alters 
slowly, a long continuation of foul weather will succeed if the 
column falls, or of fair weather if the column rises. 5. A fluctu- 
ating and uncertain state of the barometer indicates diangeable 
weauier. — New Ungland Farmer, 



4. THE MINERAL WEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
The usual annual statistics of the mineral wealth of the Unitei 
Kingdom—those for 1860--are of a verv satisfactory charaoter, and 
show that notwithstanding ^e general d eprs i s ion in oommeresal 
circles the progress of mineral and metallurgioal industries has been 
continually onward. The value of the minerals raised in 1860 was 
£26,404,459, agaifist £24,226,596 in the preceding year,— increase, 
£2,177,933. 'Hie value of the tin, copper, lead, silver, sine, and 
pig-iron manufactured from the ores of those metals nused doriqg 
the period, was £14,939,717, against £15,447,086— inczeaae £l»4y92- 
631 ; of other minerals and metals £170,927 in I860, against £*05,OUO 
in 1859 ; and of ooak, £20,010,674 in 1800, against £17^994,941 in 
1859, thus showing the aggregate value of the metals and minerals 
when brought into the ordinary commercial marketable condition, 
to have been £87,121,318 in 1860, against £33^637^027 in iha pre- 
ceding 7eai>— the increase being equsl to £8,584^291. 



5. DISCOVERY OF LEAD ORE. 

A disooveiy of lead ore has been made in the township of Stcr 
ringtcm, which may prove of the greatest importance to thia locality. 
The spot where the metallic indications havebeen found is on a faxrn 
at Battersea, about two and a half miles from the Rideau Canal, and 
some fifteen miles distant from Kingston* The i^peeimens of ore 
whidi have been brou^ to this city are very rich, and may possibly 
average 60 per cent, of metaL The ore is sulphuret of lead (galem^) 
and is embedded in quartz and heavy afsa (sulphate of barytea.) 
Hie latter mineral, though of use in the arts, is not of much commer- 
cial value; it is used sometimes in the iron smelting districts as a flux 
together with lime : but its chief use is a nafanous one — ^viz. : to 
adulterate flour and white lead. The great speciflc wdght and cheap- 
ness of the mineral ensiures a large profit when applied to these dis- 
honest purposes. 

A quantity of the ore has been forwarded to Montreal to be asaaj- 
ed, and we may be soon in a position to publish an accurate analysis. 
The penoDS to whom the apecimens have been sent are sufficently 
impressed with their value to have determined upon sending an 
expert to trace the extent of the lode. If the explorations of this 
gentlenum provefavourable, it may lead to the formation of a company 
to work the mine, and beneflt the adjoining lands of the towusbin 
veiymiMh. TlMnro^imity of the miAe to the canal, whereby A 
Dtadnea aoBld^ha unmttiand imlimitffli inTilins of firewoocL obtauied. 
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irffli^roye a great advaatage to any oompanj that xftlky be iuduoed to 
co fnt a e nce operatioiia. 

Tfau dwoovieTy will prove of Talne in Btuniilati&g farther inveatiga- 
tioiL Of the immense mineral resonroeB of the township of Bedford 
the general public have no proper conception. Every day is adding 
to our knowledge of the mineral wealth of this portion of Canada. — 
KingHon New$, 

«. A NEW ISLAND IN THE CASPIAN SEA. 
The RuMsan jonmaLi announce that a remarkable geological phe- 
nomenon has just occurred in the Caspian Sea, an island having 
risen from the water near Baku, on the western coast The cap- 
tain of the Turkman, who first discovered it, states that, ^cept the 
upper crust, the soil of this new island was quite moist, ana very 
warm, which shews ^mt it was of a very recent fonlMtion. It is 
eigUtaen feet above the levd of the water, and twelve miles from 
ike iaiaad of Swinoj. 

XII. ^imlVrntana. 



1. FARBWELL TO THE SWALLOWS. 

BT fBOMAS BOOD. 

Swallows sitting on the eaves 

See ye not the gathered sheavea, 

See ye not the falling leaves? 

Farewell I 

Is it not time to go 

To that fair land you knoW f 

The breezes as they swell 

Of coming winter tell. 

And from the trees shade down 

The brown 

And withered leaves. Farewell t 

Swallows, it is time to fly ; 

See ye not the altered sky ? 

Know ye not that winter's nigh f 

Farewell! 

Go; fly in noisy bands 

To those far distant lands 

Of gold, and pearl, and shelT, 

And gem, (of which they tell 

in books of travels strange) : 

There range 

In happiness. Farewell ! 

Swallows on your pink>ns f^lide 

0*er the restless rolling tide 

Of the ooean deep and wide ; 

Farewell I 

In groves far, far away, 

In summer's sunny ray. 

In warmer regions dwell ; 

And then return to tell 

Strange tales of foreign lands, 

In bands 

Peroh*d on the eavea Farewell 1 

Swallows, I could almost pray 

That T, like you, might fly away. 

And to each coming evil say — 

Farewell 1 

Tei *tis my fate to live 

Here, and with cares to strive. 

And I some day may tell 

How they before me fell 

Conquered. Then calmly die. 

And cry 

** Trials and toil— Farewell t ** 



2. THE QX7EEN IN THE HIGHLANDa 
It is a singular and cheering sight, in these model*n days, to see 
Qnsea Ylctoria treading the heather, and wandering lunoog the 
aKnmHuiui and strasiiM, where the peoj^e once rose en m^$m 
to sesisc that 4jn$Bt^ of which she is so illustrious an oma- 
nient. ^ With highlanp chief and lowland laird she is still as popular 
as.dbe is revered; and were her throne endangered, the s&tttered 
iii-}:j'^i__^ of once powerful cliiiis wohld melt itito one ih'ordet to crtilsh 



YabOL Those whit^ eoltages thai send the saorrays aeraes the Hetf 
f^mtheiif bright walk are the creations of the Queen. What is 
mote, die personally viaits her tenants, takes a lively interest m 
their comfort and well-being, and thus finds time to be a model 
burd's wife, as well as a model British Sovereoga. On Sunday she 
appears, wet diiy and dty day, in the little paridi church in the midst 
of her highland tenantry and sabjedts, ana joins in the simple ser- 
vice of (he sanctuary as devoutly as if it had been the accustomed 
worship of her ohilohood. 



a ROYAL EKCOGNITION OF MERIT. 
It is etated that Sir Bdward Ooey, tlie miqror of Belfast, who 
was knighted the other day, entered Belfast a poor boy about forty 
years ago, seeking employment, wilbout a shilling in his pocket. 
Now he is one of the wealthiest men in the community. He has 
purchased, at a cost of £80,000, the ancestral es!ate of the EaA of 
Antrim, and now ranks among the leading gentry of hie native lead. 
Another example for numly and noble-heaiied Chri^ian boys 1 

4. THE EVENING FOR READING AND THINKING. 

How admirably is this portion of time adapted to contemplation. 
When the cares and labours of the dav are over, and the sable man- 
tle of night is thrown around the earth, all nature is hushed to rest ; 
it is then we call to mind scenes of plessure which we have enjoyed, 
or of pain which we have experienced. And how often in the lone 
hour of evening do our thoughts wander back to the davs of our 
childhood, and perchance to the old schoolhouse where we had many 
a hard taak to perform, and to the social gatherings, which seemed 
Uke so many bnaht ipots in our pathway. But oh, how soon the 
scene is changed ! Some that were active and gay have been laid 
beneath the clods of the valley, and the wintry winds sigh a re(|uiem 
over the graves of those we loved ; others have sought a home in' f^ 
distant lands, and are toiling amidst privations, which none but 
those who harire experienced them can know. How few there are 
in this wide world, who, if ttiey turii aside from the noise and bustle 
of life, ere they are aware, will not find themselves thinking of some 
friend that has gone to the spirit land ; it may be a dear mother, ot 
a kind indukent father who provided for thdr wants, or a sweet and 
idolissed chiM, whom they have watched over with all a parent's 
solicitude. Amid such refiectlonB, how appropriate aire the lines of 
Cox:— 

*" Silently the shades of erpninir, 
Qattier rmind my lonely door, 

Bikolly ttaey brimr bdfore me 
faces I shall see namore.** 

But again, we not only reflect upon scenes that are pbst, but we 
form plans for the future ; and if our hearts have been renewed by 
divine grace, our thoughts will not be confined to things of earth, 
but in the stiUnoas pf.the evening, while we may be admiring the 
" heavens as declaring the glory ofGod, and the nrmanent as snow- 
ing forth hia handy woric,'' ire shiH by faitli view the Star of Beth- 
lehem as infinitely surpassing in splendour the starry orbs which we 
behold with our natural eyes. And happy are we if its blessed 
light iA shining upon our pathway thraugh this dirk world, and 
leading us to adore that Being who made all the worlds, and keeps 
them in existence, and to ihiSk of that one above all others, where 
they need not the light of the sun or of the moon, and where not 
one thought of separation from friends shall disturb the peace or 
mar the enjoyment of those who are at rest, in that world of blisli 
which i has no evening, but Where her inhabitants experience one 
etetilal day.— A. T., in The Britkh Moiher^ JtmmaL 



6. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
It is astonishing how mjoch substantial nutriment can be obtained 
from books, fiuglish literature presents to the hungry reader a rich 
variety of solid dishes. One can take a cut of tender and juicy 
Lamb or a' dice of Bacon ; nor are the Orunes wanting. If ne is 
not fond of smoked meat, thete is the original Hogg, or he may 
choose a BucJeUng or a K^, He may have a BoyU^ if not a roast ; 
and if he is fond of fish, there's FoUock, Some like a dish of Crabbe 
-^ little crusty, vet many prefer a poet still more Shelley, And 
what for desert ? O-pU. To wash all these good things down there 
is plenty of P&rter, and flowing BovoHes, with a BidUr to serve 
titem. With sucih a feast before hin, one may *^ laugh and grow 
faf" until he gets jdjbentide, and all 8eM freei— What the Didbens 
can he want Moan f-^H4nM Journal 



6. TASCt TITLES FOR BOOKS. 
In the year 1831^ Hood became acquainted with the late Dlike of 
D^hihiSer, ^b a^^pears to hate b^en 'a kind and usefttl friend tb 
the poet all through bis life, and to his &mily after death. : sAtHi*'' 
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Didce's requMt, he aeoi a list of book-iitlei for what ia called a 
** blind door " in the library at Chatworth, and nothing can anrpaaB 
the wit and hmnor of eome of thepe produotioiia For inetanoe : 
'' Dante's Inferno, or Deacription of Van Demon's Land;" 
*' Lamb's ReooUeddoa of Snet ;'^ '' Lamb on the Death of Wolfe ;" 
''Plurality of Livings, with regard to the Common Cat ;" *'0n 
Trial by Jury, with remarkable Packing Cases ;'* '' Boyle on Steam;" 
*' fibin on Equestrian Burslary ; or, the Breaking-in of Hones ;" 
"John Knox on Death's Door;" "The Rape of the Look, with 
Bramah's Notes ,*" ''Peel on Bell's System;^' " Johnson's Contra- 
dictionary ;" "Life of Jack Ketch, with Cuts of his Own Execu- 
tion ;" "Cursoiy Remarks upon Swearing;" "Recollections of 
Bannister, by Lord Stair ;" ''Cook's Specimens of the Sandwich 
Tongue ;" eta 

7. CURIOSITIES OF NEWSPAPER LITERATURE. 
Two newspapers lie before us, very different in language, in sise, 
in pretension, m everythmg^ except that they are both very remark- 
able and interesting. One is in Ureek^ the other in Chippewa ; the 
former about three times the sise of the Nor'- Wuter, the latter 
about one half the dse. Our tiny Chippewa contemporary is pub- 
lished in Samia, Upper Canada, and is edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Hitrlburt, who was Mr. McDougall's predecessor in charge of the 
Rossyille Weslesran Mission. It is the first number and it is dated 
Februaiy. It is to be a monthly, and is set at 60 cents per annum. 
Its name is " Petaubun " (Peep of Day). The Cherokees and Choc- 
taws have periodicals in their own language ; but this is something 
new for the Chippewa. And what of ova classic contemporaiy ? 
The name of the pttpw is " Ho Brettanikos asteer,'' (The British 
Star) and is published in London. We are indebted to the Lord 
Bishop of Rupert's Land for a sight of this interesting newspaper. 
— jYor'-frejter. 



8. THE WAR AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 

The following newspapers have been suppressed or nreyented from 
ciicnlatuig through tlra post offices, either by the U. S. authorities 
or by mobs, witlua the bst,few weeks : — 



JouhmU of Commerce— New York. 

Day B<K»k— New Tt»rk. 

Diiily New* ( Wood'*)— New York. 

ChriMtian Ob«erTer— Philadelphia. 

State Jounkil^St. Loait. 

Miwoari Bulletin— St. Loais. 

Mia«oiiririn— St. Louis. 

Himld— St. Louis. 

BoonsTille ObserTer — Boonsrille 

Clinton Journal (mobbed) Kansss. 



Dero. Standard (mobbed) — Concord. 

Bangor Derooeratic (ilo.)— Baugor. 

Jeff ri«onian (do.)— westebester. 

Sentinel (do.)— Eosion. 

BMex County Deroocrsi— HaTerhill. 

True American— Trenton. 

Stark County Denioetat (mobbed) — 

Clinton. 
Gasette (do.)^ Wilmington. 
AUegbaaiao (do.)— Cmuberland. 



XIII. »funi mHoA ^ttktu at ^tlnt. 

Catlin's Lira AMOMe tbi IvDUNa— Loudoo : Sampson Low, Sod, 

and Co.— To almost every reader of Indian life and adTenture, the name 
of George Catlin is familiar. He has traversed a great portion of the 
North Ameriean Western Phuries, and more recently parts of South and 
Central America. His books have generally been highly popular in £ug- 
and ; and the vividness with whieh be has sketched the Indian hnnting. or 
predatory life, has given great interest to the subjeetp and hss induced 
many English sportsmen to forsake the quiet moors and highlands for the 
exciting chase of the prairies. In order to alford boys the same pleasure 
as their seniors, in the perasal of Indian stories, Mr. Catlin was induced to 
prepare this attractiTC Tolnme. It contains the eream of his sketches and 
stories, and abounds io entertaining details of personal adventures among 
the Indian tribes of the Weei and Sonth-Wesi, and of South America. 
There are fourteeo illostrations, printed oo tinted paper. 

EaKBT BaAOKBRiDGK ; oa, SoaooL Bor DAre.— Loadon : Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Co.— This is one of Wm. H. O. Kingston's entertaining 
bo( ks for boTa It is, we think, one of the best; and in its influence, one 
of the most salutary. It eootaina an animated iketeh of boy life at a 
public lehool, and a detail of all the manly gamee and sports practised 
there. 1'he chnracters of the various boys in the school, as developed in 
the book by theie sports, present a most interesting subject of study for 
every fchool-boy— enpedally in our larger sdiools, wbrre manly s porta are 
(as they should be) introduced. We are sore, after resiling this book, boys 
will leek to eroulate the hooorable and manly Ernest, rather than the 
esarse and brutal BlaekalL There are aorteen illQstratioDt» printed oo 



— -*» Jack BomrLivB ; oa, Lifs on tbe OocAV.^London : Sampson I/nr, 
Son, and Co.— This is another of Mr. Kingston's stories for boys ; bat it 
differs entirely from tbe preceding book. It eontnins the history of an 
orphan fsilor-boy, who early in life had ihe counsels of a pious mother 
but who afterwards was exposed to all the vicissitudes and privations of 
life before the mast, with bid eompaniouft and cruel captains. Afterwards, 
however, the seed sown by his mother brought fort good fruit, and at 
Greenwich he enjoyed a quiet old sge. 

Evnnxos with Jobn Buwyaii. New York : R. Career and Brothers.- 
So many expository books on Jobn Bunyan's renowned altegoiy have been 
publ'sbed, that we had supposed the rabject exhausted. Mr Lsige, the 
author of this book, thinks differently, and in this work seeks to " interpret 
the dresm" and divest it of all ambiguity, by means of a convemtionsl 
dialogue on each chapter. The plan of the book is a very good one and is 
well carried out It represents the hesd of a iiiroily, gathering hb 
children around him, and devoting each evening to reading a ebapter, and 
illustrating it with a running commentary on each point of Interest as it 
occurs. There are several illustrations in the book which add ti its 
interest snd value. 

CALxi2f*B PRIMAST OsjacT Liwsoics.— Ncw YoHc: Harper A Bros. 

— This book is designed ** for a graduated course of development,*' and as 
'* a manual for teachers and jiarents, with lessons for tlie proper trainintjr of 
the faculties of children." We look upon this book as a most useful 
manual for teachers. It embodies many of the practical suggestions on 
teaching whiih maybe found in other works of the kind; but it also 
includes many new hinta and suggestions of much value. Wa think it 
will prove of great serTice to tcacliers. 

— ^ Gossi*B RoMAKos or Natubal HisroaT. — Boston : (lould and 
Lincoln. This is a reprint of an excellent English book. The name of 
Mr. Gosse, the suthor of this book, is a sufficient guarantee of ita excel- 
lence. He is an indefatigable naturalist ; and it is pleasing to read any one 
of his numerous bo<iks, «rith their beautiful illustrationa This book being 
the last is one of the most deeply interesting. In it, as the author atatee, 
he has " songht to |fsint a series of pictures, reflections of scenes at»d as- 
pects in nature, which, in my own mind, awziken poetic interest." It 
abounds in anecdotes of animal life and adventure; and were it nut that 
Mr. Goase's statements are quitM reliable, tii* y would often appear to par> 
take more of romance raihvr than fact. 1 here are twelve cxeelleot en- 
gravings in the book. 



CANADA. 

— ^- ToRoirro Cnr Schools. — A meeting of eitixens was held in St. 
Lawrence Hall, August Snd, forMhe purpose of publicly presenting the 
scholarships in the Grammar School, the prizes and certificates of honour 
awarded to tlie successful competitors at (he annual combined exnminatioD 
recently held of the pupils attending the Common Schools of the city. 
There was a laige attendance of people, tlic hall being well filled with tlie 
parenta of the childicn and others iuter«'sted in education. The R(*v. Dr. 
Jennings moved that his worship the Bfayor take the chair, which waa 
unanimously adopted. The Mayor in opening the proceedings, said — I feel 
great pleasurs in talcing the chair on this occasion. I think that every 
public man should, as I have said, take an interest io education, and parti- 
cularly should municipal councils tske an interest in Common SSchool edu- 
cation. The intellectual progrcbs of the working classes is a matter to 
which the civic authorities should devote their attention and extend a 
fostering care. (Applause.) I visited one of the schools ycsterday-^he 
John street schools-while the examin^ition was in progress, and was doligfai* 
ed oo witnessing the expert manner in which the pupils performed difficult 
problems and their readiness in answering the questions put to them by 
their teachers. I am sure that if I had had an opportunity of visiting tlio 
other schools, and embraced it, I would have foutid equal readiness io 
answeriog the questions. (Applause.) There is one qnestioo to which I 
wish to direct the attention of this meeting. It has been said that tho 
Common School edncation of Toronto eo-ts too n'Och, that $11 ao par 
pnpil is too laige a sum. Kow, it must lie remembered that the present 
system is only in its infancy in Toronto. We have expended $80,000 io 
erecting school houses, and the interest on that sum with the sii.kittg fund 
interest are added every year to the cost of mauitaining Common Schocd 
ednsatioo. Tlie irMf MDopat espcaded Ust year wee ahoat iSfib^OOw 
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^ which turn the intomt of the nuking fand amoonted to about t^OOO, 
the bahrnee ool j being appropriated to edaoftUooal pnrpoifa proper. In 
this elty the children of fdiool-flge nomber about 10,000. Of theee there 
are 4 900 namee on the regiftert of the different aehoola, bat the everage 
Attendiinoe amoante only to 2,260. Now, it ia acareely Ikir in eettmating 
the eoet per pupil to base it upon the dailj average attendanee, beeanee you 
will find that aoeommodation hat been prepared fur the AiU number of 
4,900, and atthongh that number doee not nearly attend, yon are obliged 
to proTide aoeommodation for tliem. If therefore you take thia number as 
A basis, you will find the annual coat to be about $5 per head, or ooo^lf 
the sum now set down. Howerer, take the larger sum of $11 60, and if 
jou eontrapt it wiih the coat in other dtiee, sueh as Buffalo and Oswego, 
you will find thut Toronto eomparet most faroorably in this n>rpeet. This, 
I think, meets tbe obfectiims made to the sehool S3*stem in this eitj— objec- 
tions which are participated in b? a large number of our eitiaene, but are 
not TnliJ. (Applause.) I do not intend to ooenpy your time any longer, 
aa there are gentlemen present much more able to address you upon this 
subject I will therefore eonelade by eaUiug upon the Secretary to read 
the report of the examiners. 

The Be?. Mr. Porter, after a few introductory remarks, then read the 
following Beport of the Examiners :— At the combined examination of the 
Common Schools, Toronto, held 22nd July, 1861, the totnl nomber of 
pupils present was 126. There were 48 from the first, 48 from the second, 
and 80 from the third or highest divisions. The bchsTioar of tlie pupils 
daring the examination waa highly creditable. Aa on former oeeaaiona the 
examinen derived great asswiance in making their arrangemeots from the 
B«T. Jamea Porter, the Local Soperintendant. The examination of tbe 
fiiH division was entirely oral. The examination of tbe second division 
waa alao oral, except in arithmeiic In the biglu'st dirision, tbe anawer^i 
were given in writing. In all ilie divisions^ the answering wa% on the 
whole, satisfactory. 

l^rU DhiH0n,.^\n this division there were two ehisses-^e first con- 
sisting of George street, the IHirk, Victoria street, Louisa street, John 
street, and Phoebe street Schools, in which there is a full coropiement of 
teachers ; the second of Palace street and Givens street Schools. The 
pupils in both were examined in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and geogra- 
phy, In the first class, the reading was good in all the schools; Mary Jane 
Berry, of rboabe street, was the best reader. Tbe spelling was also good ; 
Park street stood firat. AritLmetic was fair; Phcsbe and Oeorge streets 
were tbe best. Geogrnphy was scarcely so good ; Geoige street and Park 
were the best In the second class, the reading and spelling were goodi 
both in Palace and Givens streets, especially in Givens street The answer- 
ing in arithmetice and geography was not so good in either school*. . . 

Second />tvJ«on.— The pupils in this division were divided into three 
classes, tlie first consisting of part of the Park and John stieet schools, the 
secund of Palace aiul Givens street, and the third of George street, Victoria 
street, Louisa street, Pbcebe, and part of tSie Park and John atreet They 
were all eianiined in writing, reading, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geo- 
gmpliy and history. The writing was fnir ; Pa'aoe, Louisa and the Park 
streeU were the best The reading was good in all the schools ; Emma J. 
Gay, of George street, the best reader. Spelling waa very good ; Givens 
and John streets are tise best in this division. In arithmetic there was 
great variety, some very good ; Qivens street and Juhn street were the 
best Grammar was g>Mid ; Geoi*ge and Victoria streets were the best 
Geography good ; Victoria and Gi'Orge streets are the best History was 
remarkably gf>od in all the schools; George street was the beat . . . 

STA'Vcf (Wgheut) i>< Wsiow.— The pupils in Ibis division were examined 
in writing, reacting, spelling, definition an I derivation, arithmetic and 
grammar, ge4»gra|ihy and history. Nearly all the boyd, and one girl (Lydia 
Smiib), were exiiniiueil in ali?«rbm, geometery, and mensuration. Ihe 
writing was very creditable: tlie Victoria Street pupils were the best 
lUading was also very goo:l. Hannah Wilkinson, of George Street, and 
Denry Uubinson, of the Park School, were the best The spelling was 
very good : that of the rhmbo and George Street schools were the best 
The definitions and derivations fair : Lydia Smith, of Louisa Street school, 
buing the be»t Arithmetic generally excellent ; John Street and Louisa 
Street poptls being the best. Grammar, great varieties— some verg good : 
John Street and Louisa Street pupils were the best. In geography there 
were slso great varieties : John Street and Louisa Street pupils being the 
best History generally very good: the pupils in John Street school 
were the best The pupils who were examined in algebra, geometry, 
and mensuration, generally gave excellent anawcn: "WiLiam Couitoey, (tf 



Louisa Street, and WUUaa Ltwi8» of Qaeif« Strael, partienkrly diiCiA. 

guished themsclrca. 

M. 0. HowB, LL.D. I 
The following boys were then called up to recelTe the sebolarsbipa 
awarded to them : Jamea Constable, William Dorothy, Thonms J. Ooyne, 
William Courtney, WilUam Lewis, Alfred Baker, and George L. BrigfaloB. 
—The Mayor, in present tog the boys with their well-earned honours, said 
that in their successful competition they had shown themaelvea superior 
not only to the pupils of their own particular sch6o], but also to those of 
all the schools in the city. This waa an additional honour, and highly 
creditable to their induatry, perseverance, and intdligeiice. They were 
now about to enter a school whose principal teacher waa a man of much 
ability and great excellence, and if they persevered in the eourao they 
had entered upon, there waa no position in the country to wMeh they 
might not honourably aspire. (Applause.) The priaes and eertifieatea 
were then presented by the Msyor to those Kholars whose namea are 
mentioned in the report given above. 

The Rev. Dr. McCanl then addressed the audience. He said that thia 
time last year he had the plessure of being present at proceedings similar 
to those which they had now witnessed with such lively bterest He 
rejoiced to find that this meeting afforded another gratifying illustratioo 
of the benefits of competitive examinations, and it furnished another coq- 
vincing proof of the advantagea derived fWmi tbe preseototion of ach<^ar> 
ships and piises, and from inviting the pupils of the different schools 
throughout the dty to contend in a friendly trial of ability and attain- 
ments for them. There were theorists, he believed, in edncation, who 
objected to the principle of offering prisea and rewarda. They believed 
that it would be much better to persuade pupils to attend to their studies 
on account of the advantages to be gained from thimi, and from a convic- 
tion that they would thereby be diadiarging their duty. They dao be- 
lieved that disadvantages arose from Uiese examinationa, in producing 
ill-will and envy perhaps among those who competed for the prises. He 
mast say that his experience had not shown him that such was tbe ease. 
He had never observed any ill-feeling amongst those who competed for 
the same priie ; and he waa satisfied that competitive examinationa were 
of tbe greatest possible use, not merely stimulating the young to exertion, 
but also showing those who privately pursued their studies, and who may 
have formed an exaggerated opinion of their ability and powers, that they 
were not superior to others with whom they came in contact. He (Dr. 
MeCauI) congratulated tbe sncoessul candidates on the honours Ihey had 
achieved ; and their parents, guardians, and friends, to whom their success 
must indeed be very gratifying. He trusted that their success would 
incite them to further exertions, and that they would recollect that that 
part of the race they had passed over waa very short indeed compared 
with that which remained ; that the course yet to be run required gre tter 
exertion, and would more severely tax their powers. They had still ta 
compete in the Grammar School, and in the hi^er UniTcrsity course ; and 
in life they would have a yet wider area of competition, and be required 
to show that the knowledge they had acquired fitted them to occupy re« 
sponible positions aa men, and qualified them to discharge the duiiea of 
thoee atationa to whi< h it may have pleased the Almighty to phice them. 
(Applause.) He should be aorry if those who had not been aucccsMful-^ 
some of whom peihiips were present— would suppose that he had forgotten 
them. These were divided into two elsases, with both of vh>m he sym- 
paihiaed, but especially with one of them. He meant thoae aha hid 
worked well and done their beat, but in oonaequenee of untoward eiroum* 
stances of vaiioua kinda had been unable to secure prises. To these he 
would say,— Despair not, despair not! "Try again** waa an excellent 
motto in education as in everything else ; *' never give up ** hod led many 
to success in life. (Applause.) And if, notwillutandiiig every exertion, 
they ultimately failed to secure priies and distinctions, they would siill 
have that better reword of knowing and feeling thit they hid done their 
duty. (Applause.) He (Dr. McCaul) added some wholesome advice to 
those whoee want of success was owmg to a greater love of play tiian of 
study ; and concluded an admirable address by impressing the value of 
cheerful contentment in every condition of life. His remarks were lis- 
tened to with much attention, and at the dose he waa warmly applauded. 
The Rev. Dr. Jenuinga next addreesed the meeting. He Joined very 
heartily with many happy hearta preaent that evening^the ^ooiw who 
had received honours ; their parents and friends who had witnessed with 
pleaaure the rawardt conferred apoo them; and the teachen to whom, to 
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fLiPaiain fzUnt^ the .«i^ of th^hr fpcoe^ ;fp« jdme. He tniste4 tb^t il^e 
jonng bojg and .girls who had reoeired prises that night f9r lh«ir4itteQ- 
tion, studi<Misaeflferandtal«it8, wjoaki seek the highest prise of life— that 
prise which at oompetitors vbuld receiTe from a righteous Judge, ^nrho 
▼oukl gi^e it fy> beUeyers for his ^on's salfe. (Applause.) jSe would like 
p[> Iwure takeaup a fubjeet to whi^ His Worship had alluded, with ref^sr- 
eoce to tl^e expense of our .eitj achoels, but as the weather was reinarksbly 
warm and oppressive, the meetipg^^he troiteid, would excuse bim froip. anj 
lengthened. remarlKS. After a few words respectit^p the high ^racter of 
the teachers now engsged la o\u eommoo schools^ the r^T. geptlpman re- 
sumed his B^t, amid loy d spplanse. 

The Major remarked that great oredit was dus bot^ ip tlie headrmasters 
and U^ teacjhfrs of thescheoU, and he wfa sure that t|ie eitis^oa s^ottVl 
be proud of all oonneeted with the. schools of Toronto. 

After prayer by the Rer. Mr. 3ao3on,.a]id jLhe benediction, the ii^^g 
l^roli^. i^.<— •^6rw(gMN^/roiit the Leader. 

— r- Faavcs PaisK a U^pbe Ca^aiu GoLLsos.^The Rer. Eeniy 
Hope, LL.B., hss kindly offered a priie of twenty dollars to the best 
Freoeh scholar in Upper Canada College^ below the age of fifteen, in 1868. 
He has made this spicited donation with the view of direotiiig more stteo- 
tion to the study of the French language in Upper Canada, and we do^ibt 
not that this handsome pri^ will incite the College boys to increased 
exertions. — Leader . 

— — Kjroz*8 CoLLSGK.-^Tbe fall and winter session of Kdoz*s College 
^as opened recently by a lecture delivered in the hall of the institution by 
the Uev. Dr. Willis, Principal of the CoUe^^e. There was a large atten- 
dance upon tbe occasion, both pf studen^ and visitors, among the latter of 
whom were many ladies. There were also a number of clergymen pf the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada present. — Leader. 

Medical DsPAaniEirr Victoria Collkok. — The general introduc- 
tory to the course of lectures for 1861-62, was delivered bj Dr. Rolph on 
Monday evening in the commodious theatre of the College in Yorkyille. 
The place was crowded by an unusually hirge number of students, and their 
friends, as well as by the general public. On successive evenings^ inter- 
esting addresses were delivered by the other Professors. ^-Zeod^r. 

ToaoNTo School of Mediciwc— This school was opened at the 

usoal time. Severfd excellent introductory lectures were delivered by 
the Professors. 

St. MicnABL*s Roman Cai^olio Collxoi, Toeonto. — ^The course 

of study pursued in this College is divided into two departments, vis., 
one commercial, tho other classical. The first— for such pupils as require 
only limited instruction, suitable to the ordinary occupations of life— com* 
prises Reading, Writing, the study of the English and French languages, 
Arithmetic, Book keeping (by single and double entry), the elements of 
Algebra and Geometry, History, Geography, and tbe primary piinciples of 
Natural History. The second — adapted to those who yish to follow a 
learned profession — embraces the study of English, French, Greek and 
Latin, Mathematics and Natural Sciences, Geography and History (ancient 
and modern). In both departments pupils are exercised in Literary Com- 
position, according to their age and class. If required by parents, they can 
receive, also, lessons in Drawing and Music. Religious instruction, forming 
as it does the principal, or rather fundamental basis of all solid education, 
commands, we need scarcely say, the attention due to its paramount 
importance. The Professors, in their character of clergymen, are most 
competent to inculcate, by word and example, the duties and practices of 
religion ; while, having themselves no family ties, they maintain, at all 
hours, by day and by night, with all tbe seal of their sacred mioistiy, a 
vigilant watch over the children entrusted to their care. The classes are 
small; each Professor, having thus but a limited number of scholars, can more 
easily guide the progress of the more advanced, and excite to emulation the 
inactive. The Directors of the College are devoted by profession to the 
training of youth. The Rev. Superior, many years resident in Toronto, 
requires no introduction to city readers : to our country friends we would 
merely say, that if the experience of twenty years, combined with pro- 
found learning and attractive manners, affords any gurantee for skill in 
teaching, that much-esteemed gentleman is eminently quulified for the 
arduous duties of his highly responsible position. During the nine years 
of its existence, the Directors have continually endeavoured to improve 
their establiftbment, by (he addition of whatever could conduce to the 
comfort and amusement of the pupils. The buildings, of white bi-ick, are 
beautifully situated on a gentle eminence, 126 feet above the level of tho 
lake, nearly Surrounded by shady groves, and commanding a delightful 



protgwet. The meet desirable advantages of a eolkge aro .here noited— 
pureafmpspbere, tbe quiet of solitude, the charms of the ecwolf?, and 
conveDieoce of the city. Two fijie ball alleys have been recently ^cfeted : 
these are duly appreciated both by the pupils and their iriends the jex-popila 
of tbe city, many of whom during the hours of recreation reoew the reeol- 
Ifictioae of boyhood by sharing the sporu of their juveniU a is t g na i nt a n e e . 
A new gymnatiom will be added in course of the present seaeoiva^d 
extensive inproTemeots in the grounds of the establishment are alfo.fpcfi- 
templatCjd. — The collie is supplied with very iieat philosoph. |caA a p p w tw 
sent from Fraocn by Bishop de CharbonAell.ihe founder and devoted fricBd 
of tbe Iostitnlk>o."— Already 8A0 youths have received within its walls the 
whole or part of their education; among these are several elevgjincn 
now on the adjacent roissioDs; physicians, Uiwyers, jsnd othe|»» ecatvered 
throoghottt the Province and neighbouring States. Tbe Faeolty of the 
College consists of the. following gentlemen :— Rev. J. M. Souleno, Super- 
ior, and Professor of Logic and Natural Philosophy ; ReT. C Vince^ 
Treasurer and Profeseor of Pivinity ; Rev. L. Qibrat, French and Siqguig 
Master ; Rev. M. Fergvson, 1st Claauoal Master; Mr. T. Dowliagp.ted 
Classical Blaster ; Mr. Leon Cherrier, Elemeotary Class of Latia ; Mr. 
M. H^cahy, 1st English Master; Mr. Kenneth CJampbell, 2nd Eof^ish 
Master ; Mr. T. McCarthy, Eleaientary Class of English ; Mr. J. Coshio. 
Mathematics and Chemistry ; Mr. T. Madden^ Master of piseipUoe ;.lfr. & 
Klingler, Music Master. — Jhrcnto Mirror. 

" BmaxiCBn or Rev. Mb. Crioxlkt.— -Our Town sad Oonrntj is 

about to austain a severe loss by the resignation of Mr. Oheekl^, as poa^pal 
of the Grammar jSchool . In a cireular issued from (he Departsseat of PnUie 
Instruction, copied below, it will be seen that the Rev. gentleman haa liecii 
called to fill a superior position in the educational system because it ta deatred 
by the depsrtment to secure that Effective adminstrative talent whick has 
made the Barrie school so pre-eminent during his ineurabenej. We arc 
proud that the distinguished scholarly attainments of Mr. Chedkley, and 
his suoceesfiil methods of instruction, are thus acknowledged, evco at the 
sacrifice our community 'u called upon to make, in being dfgprivcd of his 
presence among ws; and herewith congratulate him in the name of the Oouotxy 
at l&rg& Although the new position may not be a pecuniary gain to tbe rtiW, 
^CDtlenum, it will ensure a field for the exercise of abUities peculiarly hia 
own, and which must result in placing him foremost in the educational ranks 
as a modeller and guide of our educational system. Mr. Checkley is not 
simply a student, but a man of Urge energy and force of character ; while 
his amiable bisposition and goodness of character has endeared him to all 
who have enjoyed his contact As a private citizen, he is one of the most 
useful and honorable of men, and again we repeat an universal regret at tho 
loss of so excellent an exemplar from amongst via.-^Barrie AdMnct. 

Tbb WnLBTAM FxauLB CoLUQB, Haxiltox.— Tliis iosUtatioo warn 

opened ou the I9th ult., under the supervision of the Rev. Mr. Jones, the 
governor of the college. The building has been refitted and otherwise 
improved, so as to render it the best of its kind for the pqrpose. There 
has been but little alteration in tbe main building, as the hotel was admir- 
ably adapted for the uses of a college ; but the rooms have been wtXL 
arranged, end the space economised, in order to aecooHnodatc as aaany 
students as possible. On the first fioor we observe no chaogCt except tbe 
fitting^up of the old billiard-room for the preparatory classes. TTie hrgo 
and beautiful dining-room remains as before» and it has no equal in the 
Province. In the upper stories, rooms are laid out for the officers and 
students— a fine drawing-room being affiirded in the west wii^ of tlie 
building. Tbe arrangements could not have t>een better than they are 
and all necessary accommodation is afforded both for teachers and pupils. 
The veutilation of the building is unexceptionable ; and the space at the 
rear of the building, for a play-ground, will be ample enough. On tlie 
whole, everything is in the most excellent order, and we trust the patroB- 
age to be bestowed upon the institution will be commensurate with tbe 
exertions of the Board to establish the only institution of its kind in the 
country. — Hamilion Spectator, 

IJMiVEasnT or Qdbkm's Coixxob, Kiyasrow.— *Thc SOth session of 

this Institution was opened on Wednesday, October 2nd, in the Conv^ 
cation HalL The introductory lecture, a very admirable one, wae deli- 
vered by Dr. Litchfield, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine. The 
number of students present was upwards of seventy, but they had ^ot 
all arrived in town. In addition to the Pfofessors» who were nearly all 
In attendance, were a number of clergymen and other gentlemen. The 
Church of Engknd was i^epresented by the Right Rev. Dr. Lewis, the 
bishop elect, aad other cUigymen. The Wesleyan Methodist Cluirch 
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was r«pnteiit«d hf tbe Rer. Mtnn, Ytnmg and Jeffiy ; and t!i« IVetbyte- 
lian Cbarch of Canada hj tire Rev. Mesars. Gray and Muir. The Chair -wtm 
occvpiad by the Rat. ProfMfor Williamioo, who opened the prooeedinge 
Willi fMvyer. The aUeodanee of eitiMM waa hardljr aa great aa naoal.*- 

UHiTiaaiTT OF QuvDf'a GoLLEoa, KncoaTOH.^During the pait 

few yeara, Qae^n'a College haa been rnpidlj gnining ground nnd riaing in 
piiblie eetimatioD. New chairs have been e»tabli«bed in all the depari- 
menta, which are filled by gentlemen eminently qualified to impart hi* 
etruction of aTery high order; and last winter the Unirersity was ren- 
dered complete, by the commencement of a fourth faculty— that of law. 
We are glad to learn tliat private letters hare been reoeiTed from the Rev. 
Principal Leiteh, in Scotland, annonneing that he has commenced prepara- 
tions for bis immediate return to Canada. This is the more welcome to 
Dr. Leitdi's many frieiids, as rumonrs liad gained ground tint he ooold not 
break the meny ties which bound him to his natite hmd, and that another 
appohitmeBt to the office of Principal woald l>e necesaary. The aew Ob- 
•erralory, ballding in the Park, is rapidly advancing, and will be completed 
before winter. Dr. Leitch has purrhafed some very raluable astrooottiiral 
inatmments in Oreat Britain, which are now on their way oat The 
Kingston Obsenratory may therefore be expected to take up a position 
amonsf similar institutions, and to render good service in promoting astro- 
nomical knowledge. The Botanical Society have commenced laying oot a 
Botanical Garden, for which ample scope is rtflbrded by the grounds in front 
of Qoeen*8 College. Kear the new gateway on Arch Street, the first 
ground was broken only a few days since, and already a large coUeetioo of 
specimen plants has been placed in the ground.— ITtn^Won Ifew$. 

Nkw School in Eikostoh. — llie new school house in Wellington 

Street, Kingston, was opened on the 2od ult^ for the purposes of instruc- 
tion. The building Is entered through a capacious play-ground for boys — 
tha left door leading to the apartments for tiie girls, and the right door to 
those of the boya. The rooms have ample means of warming and ventila- 
tion. The futnltm^ of nil these spartmenta Is of a superior kind, and 
apeaka well for the liberality of the School Trustees. In the boys^ rooms 
tkore are rows of de^ks with drawers and every essential. At each desk 
•eata are arranged for two pupils. The desks are of black walnnt, with 
iron feet The chairs have circular Iron feet, and are screwed to the floor. 
These article are well adapted to their rcepeetive pnrpoees. The opening 
proceedings were very simple and unpretending. At ten o'clock the 
children of the district, to the number of 80 or 90, under the charge of 
their teachers, were aasembled in one of the upper rooms of the school- 
■ bouse, where were also present several members of the Board of School 
Trustees. Wr. W. Ford Jan., the chairman, presided on this occasion. The 
proceedings were commeneed with prayer, by the Rev. Professor Weir ; 
MIowed by addresses to the children by the chairman and others. Mr. 
Pord strove to imprees upon the minds of the pupils the necessity of proper 
attendance at school and attention to their duties whilet present therein. 
They were cautioned to take special care of the furniture of the rooms ; 
and were warned of the consequence of expulsion which would attend auy 
one of them who might be found defacing or injuring the desks and seats. 
The ehairman said also a few words of encouragement and admonition to 
tfae teaebers ; and next directed his remarks to the parents nnd visitors, 
saying that such occasions as these were the times of reward for the mem- 
bers of the School Board. The pleasure to be derived from witnessing an 
aaMeuMKgt of thi» kind, and of riiowing to parents that the rising genera- 
tion were possefcscd of ample facilities for receiving the best instruction, in 
well ventilated and well appointed rooms, was more than a compeusation 
for the taunts of those few grumbleis nnd croakers who found fault with 
tbe free school system and the extra taxation it occasioned.— The Local 
Superintendent next occupied the attrition of the scholars. His remarks 
were of practical importance, suited to the audience and to the occasion. 
He urged that not only (bould it be the aim of the common achoola to dj«- 
oeminate an intellectual education, but, so far as our Protestant difierences 
would allow, the teachings should be religious and moral aa well Not 
withstanding their differences on many points, the Protestant sects were 
agreed upon one particular, and no objection would be urged against in- 
structions of a religious and moral, though unsectariau character. He held 
it to be of the highut importance that children m the city schools should 
be taught ideas whidi would give them honeety of purpose, and induce 
them to love both God and roan.— Mr. Paton addressed the cliildren in a 
pleaaiqg and fiimiliar way, with language and matter suited to their yitong 
eapadtica. Ha TaoHsd two storiea— one adapted for girla and the otlwr for 



1>oys— each inenlcating some good habit and enf<M^g a moral pMepl.— 
The proceedings terminated after a benediction by the Rev. Prof. Wdr. 
the names of Che cAtildren were recorded, and they were dismiswd fbr the 
day.— -fiTtjt^ifoa Newt, 

MoLsoN Hali^ MoGill CoLLXGi, MoimxAL. — PanroBLT Qeir- 

XKoeiTT.— (Under this moft appropriate heading, the OoMHle of Sept 4, 
announces an additional donation from a member of the Uolson family— 
so well known, and bo highly esteemed in this city. Pour years ago three 
brothers— John, Willism, and Thomas— gave the University $20,000 to 
endow a chair of English language and literature. Qince then, the Hon. 
John Molson has left this mortal sphere for an eternal home ; but his 
brothers are not behind him in well doing. Last year Mr. WilKam Mol- 
son undertook the erection of the south-west wing of the University 
Building, at an estimated expense of $16,000. This was done, says the 
O^ttttte, in the hope that other friepds of the University, blessed with en 
! abtmdanee of tbis world's goods, would have been induced to come forward 
and add the corridors necessary to connect the wings with tlie central 
edifice, and so complete the University building as originally designed. 
But while others hesitated, Mr. Molsoa*s desire to see this done increased 
dav by day. Tbe appetite for giring seems to h«ve inoreoeed by what it 
fed on, and he haa now announced his intention of completing the bnildtnffB 
himself, at a cost, we fSanoy, of sonse $15,000 to $20,000 more, making in all 
well-oigli $40,000 giren by him. Ko praise that we could giro would be 
too much to bestow on the generous man who is devoting his means to 
such good purpose. Qeaeratiooi t* eome will honor hia name, and the 
youth of Canada will call him Uessed. His brother— Mr. Thomas Molson 
— the OauU€ remarks, has already spent a large sum in boilding a church 
and endowhig another College. But, if we are oot misidformed, the latter 
institution has no present existence ; and the building remains uooeoopied. 
It haa been suggested to us by a fnend that Mr. Thomaa Molson wonM add 
to the already immense benefits he and his family have conferred i^pen the 
city, if he would lease the building to the Ooti^oratleB to be need aa a 
House of Industry and Refbge. We know there is soeh thing as eneroaeh- 
tng upon good nature ; and it is possible this suggestion may not meet tlie 
views of Mr. Molson. If it did, it would then crown the work the three 
brothers— worthy imitators of Charles Dickens* brothers Cheerbyle— have 
commenced. It would be the means of educating and training the habits 
of industry the many houseless and homeless vagrants who n6W infest opr 
streets, and finish their career in tbe Prorineial Penitentiary or on the 
gallows : it would be a receptacle for those whom poverty has overtaken ; 
it would afford a shelter for old age, until the grim messenger came. And 
beside it would be the church to which those whom we shall always have 
with us, might day by day, and evening after evening resort ; to thank the 
Almighty that He hath put it into the heart of Hia servant to do this good 
thing, and to prepare for their latter end. tlie picture our friend draws 
is a beautiful one ; would that it could to the fullest extent be realiaed. 
— Ptio/. 



— Tbi Piptb Covoans or thi Socul Soxbxob AsaooiATXoir met at 
Dublin on Wednesday, 14th August, and terminated on Wednesday the 
21st. Thera were present a great many distinguished persons, including 
Lord Brougham, tlie Pake of Wellington, Lord Carlisle, M. Chevalier of 
Paris, Ac. Ac Papers were read each day, except Sunday, on all the 
departments— Jurisprudence, education, punishment and reformatories, so- 
cial eonomy, and international trade. Many of these papers were of 
much interest, and excited condiderable discussion. The principal papers 
read in the department of education were by Miss Carpenter, of Bristol, 
** On the Applicatk>n of tfae Principles of Edncation in Schools for the 
Lower Ckasee of Society;" by Dr. M*Cosh, of Belfast, ** On Intermediate 
Education in Irebind ; " by Mifs L. Twining, «* On the Kducaiion of Pauper 
Cliildren ;** followed by a paper on the same subject by Mr. Senior, the 
Poor*Law Commissioner ; by J. Hey wood, Esq., F.aS., ** On the Recom- 
mendation of tlie Royal Conmissaoners on Popular Education re^peeting 
Priraaiy Instruction and the better application of Educational Charities ;** 
by the Rev. Dean Graves, *' On the question * Whether the syitem of oom* 
petitive examination gires an ad rentage to persona of an inferior pl^si^ 
development f " an<! by Professor Henncs^, ** On the bert mode of i»- 
moving any disabilitiea which impeda the advanoenMit of leamiag.'* Tbe 
next meetmg of the AisoeiattOD wm ba bald in r 
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WoRMt OX Sbaob Taess.— Now is the time to destroy the oezt 

ero]x Any pei-MD looking oo our trees or fenoes will see what appear to 
be small bunches of colton attached to them. Oo examination Uiey will 
be found to be msescs of eggs, which are to furnish a future supply of 
worms. By destroying the egss now, we sare our trees for future use 
and ornament, and ourselves from the annoyance of worm noisanoe. 

AuRiFaaous STaaL.— Attention is being attracted In England to a 

▼ery remarkable invention of Mr. William Longraaid, which proposes to 
impruye the quality of iron and steel by a small actual tare of gold or 
platinum, or both. Different alloys of the same kind have been already 
attempted, but nothing has been accompUahed, owing to the large quantity 
of the precious metali used. Mr. Longmatd finds that a half-ounce of one 
of the above-mentioned nietaU, or of the two mixed, can be made to pene- 
trate a ton of iron or steel, materially improving its density, ductility and 
tenacity. A still smaller amount will be fuund very useful For bells, 
Mr. Longmaid has employed a^ much as three ounces of the precious 
metal to the t<in to great advantage in getting a very sonorous metal. 

— CHaxp Incombustible Da ksses.— Sulphate of palt or of soda, 
mixed in small quantities with tlie starch in which summer dresses or la- 
dies' skirts are ** done up/' on the authority of Dr. Odling, of Guy's 
Hoppital, London, will make them absolutely incombustible. 
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NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHEES 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby giveu to all Teachers of Common 
Schools^ or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers 
in Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any 
future time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common 
School Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them to 
transmit to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already 
done so^ their subscriptions, at the rate of $5 per annum for 
each preceding year, commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 
per annum for the current year s subscription. The law author- 
izing the establishment of this fund provides, " That no teacher 
shaft be entitled to share in the said fund who shall not contri- 
bute to such fund at least at the rate of one pound per annum** 
No pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscri- 
bed to the fund, in accordance with the preceding regulations of 
the Council of Public Iniftruction. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, SCHOOL MAPS, APPARA- 
TUS, AND PRIZE BOOKS. 
The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
ot Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize B^oks. Maps, Apparatus, CharU, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Tnistee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
ol Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

rORM OF APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, 
APPARATUS, SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS, ETC. 



[^Insert Post Office address here,^ 
Sir, — The [Trustees, or Hoard of Trustees, if in Towns, 

^*c.] of the School being anxious to provide \^Maps, 

Library Hooks, or Prize Books, ^cl for the Public Schools in 
the [Section^ Town, or Village, ^c.J hereby make application 

for the , &c., enumerated in the accompanying list, in 

terms of the Departmental Notice relating to for Public 

Schools. The selected are bona fide for the ; and 

the Corporation hereby Pledges itself not to give or 
dispose of them, nor permit them to be given or disposed of, 
to the teacher or to any private party, or for any private 
PURPOSE ^THATSOEVER, but to apply them solely to the pur- 
poses above specified in the Schools of the .••••....» in terms of 



the Departmental Regulations granting one hundred per 
on the present remittance. The parcel is to be seut to tk 
Station of the Railway, addressed to 

In TESTIMONY WHEREOF, the Corporation abore-naiBfid, 
hereto affixes its corporate sesl to this application, bj the bssd 
of ♦, this day of , 186-. 

Amount remitted^ $ 

TnuteM muft siiRi their own namai V * J OotpB«Je«i 

J I |iec«lfc«e. 

To the Chief Superintendent of Education, Toronto. 

Note. — Before the Trustees can be supplied, it will be neoa 
sary for them to have filled up, signed, and sealed wtth a 
PROPER CORPORATE SEAL, as directed, a copy of the foregoii^ 
Form of Application. On its receipt at the Education Office, 
the one hundred per cent, will be added to the remittance^ and 
the order, so far as the stock in the Depository will pemm, 
made up and despatched. Should the Trustees have no pn^ 
oorporate seal, the Department will, on the receipt of t»Do dol- 
lars additional, have one engraved and sent with the articlci 
ordered. 

*4i* If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Mapi 
and Apparatus, it will be necessary to send not i.£S8 thai 
five dollars additional for each class of books, &c., with tW 
proper forms of application for each class. 

(t^* The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on aoj 
sum less than^r^ dollars. Text books cannot be furnished os 
the terms mentioned above : they must be paid for in full, at 
the net catalogue prices. 



PRE-PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the new Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must be pre-pmi 
by the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Supf^ 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the Educatioml 
Depository, will therefore please send such an additional fun 
for the )>ayment of this postage, at the rate specified, and die 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



ASSORTED PRIZE-BOOKS, IN PACKAGES. 

Selected by the Department, for Grammar or Common Schooli, 
from the Catalogue, in assorted packages, as follows :— 

Pkge. No. 1. Books and Cards, 5cts. to 70cts. each }I0 

" No. 2. Ditto ditto 5cU, to $100 each i $|6 

" No. 3. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $1 25 each J^ 

" No. 4. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $li>0 each...'..."' $2/5 

" No. 5. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $1 75 each [[ $30 

" No. G. Ditto ditto 1 5cts. to $2 00 each !!! »36 

" No. 7. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $2 25 each !." WO 

" No. 8. Ditto ditto 20cts to $2-50 each \\ $4G 

" No. 9. Diito ditto 2.5 cts. to $2 75 each !.'.* $50 

" No. 10. Ditto ditto 25cts. to $:J00 each ][] $66 

" No. 11. Ditto ditto 30ct8. to $3*25 each " $^0 

" No. 12. Ditto ditto SOcts. to $:3-50 each '\\ $66 

" No. 13. Ditto ditt^ 35cts. to $375 each " $70 

" No. 14. Ditto ditto 35cts. to $4 00 each ']' $75 

" No. 15. Ditto ditto 40cts. to $4*50 each \\ $80 

1^* Special Prizes, in handsomely bound books, singlj, at 

at from $1.05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six volumes of 

Standard Literature, at from $3 00 to $i0.00 per set. 

• The TnwteM of the Section. Chftirman and Secretary of the Bovd of City 
Towii.orVillaireTruNUMw; Wartleii. Major. or Jicevtt. «^-*r« wi ^^^J 

Advkrtisbmintb insertetl in the Jo^^rnal of Edueation for 25 oenU imt 
line, which may be remitted in pottage ulaMpn, or otherwise. 

Tkrms: For a ain/le copy of the Journal of Ednealion, $1 per annum: 
back voU., neatly etitched. supplied on the same UTm«. All subscriptiow 
to commence wiih the January Number, and payment id adranoe must h. 
all cases aeeompany the order. Single uumbert, 1 2^ cents each. 

All cvmmumcatioDB to be oddresac^d to J. Ororgk Hodciks, LI^B., 

Education Ofiee^ ToranU, 

i«ovAu.i. A»j> QiaaoM, fsuMJMBM, TOMOji nuua, Tuaojirow 
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EDUCATIONAL PAPERS READ BEFORE THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, AT DUBLIN. 

The Fifth Congress of the Social Science Association, held 
at Dahlin, terminated on Wednesday, the 21st August. The 
following is an abstract of some of the more important papers 
read in the educational department of the Association. 

MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION. 

Mr. Joseph Bentley read a paper entitled "The strong 
claims of the Middle Classes for justice in the matter of Edu- 
cation.'^ The author observed that the educational improve- 
ments of late years had been confined to the upper and the 
lower, without hanng been*partaken in by the middle classes, 
although |the latter contributed, in taxes and subscriptions, 
upwards of a million a year in aid of improved education. 
Good teachers constituted the key to all improvement of the 
kind. Teaching required special qualifications independent of 
intellectual acquirements ; it was susceptible of being develop- 
ed as an art itself. Traditional forms and customs too much 
prevailed in the universities, which had not cultivated the art 
of teaching. Colleges for training and certifying teachers for 
the schools of the poor had already been established, and had 
produced satisfactory results. He contended for an extension 
of the principle to all schools. Four years ago a deputation of 
the Society for Promoting National Education called the atten- 
tion of the Privy Council Board of Education to the subject. 
Two years ago Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords, pre- 
sented a largely signed petition in favour of the establishment 
of a Government test of the qualification and fitness of middle* 



class school teachers as well as those for thiei humbler clasfei. 
The government promised to give the matter their consideratioii* 
Nothing had sitice been done. The plan recommended by Hr. 
Bentley, to overcome' the defect indicated, was the establishment 
of colleges for the training of teachers for middle-class schools^ 
which would be under Privy Council regulations, but should be 
supported by private contribution. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

The Rev. John Hall read a paper on '* Intermediate Educa* 
tion in Ireland." As a member of the executive committee, 
Mr. Hall had underUken, on behalf of the Rev. Dr. M'Cosh, 
to bring before the section the subject with which Dr. M*Cosh*s 
name had so long been identified. 

In the year 1854, Br. M'Cosh, in a series of letters addressed 
by permission to the Earl of St. Germans, then Lord Lieuten* 
ant, exhibited the condition of the country in such a light as 
to leave no doubt oti the minds of many candid and influential 
persons that there was urgent need for public interference. 
Some steps were taken towards it in parliament, but the ques* 
tion became complicated by the introduction of new elements, 
and changes in the government took place, postponing, let us 
hope, only till our time, the completion of the educational 
machinery of the country, so that the boy from the primary 
school may be helped onward, by a judicious outlay of publip 
money, to the highest advantages the University can furnish. 
For let it be borne in mind that there is a class of schools, once 
numerous throughout this country, now almost disappearing 
before the national system. In the schools of this class a few 
boys learned classics and mathematics. They were not suffi- 
ciently numerous to sustain a school, but the teacher supple- 
mented his income by the instruction of non-classical pupils. 
The latter, however, have gone to the national schools, and it 
has ceased to be remunerative to the teacher to keep up his 
school for the sake of the few classical scholars. Very many 
Irish towns and villages had foriperly such adventure schools, 
which have entirely disappeared. That the loss is practically^ 
great, is proved by the fact that no inconsiderable number of 
distinguished men at the bar, and in the various churches, have 
been indebted to these for their preparation for the Universities 
of Dublin or Glasgow. Many Irish towns, as Dr. M'Cosh 
showed, with a population of three, four, five, or six thousand, 
have no classical school ; and many populous neighbourhoods, 
thriring villages, and rising towns, are five, ten, or even fifteen ' 
miles from any classical school ; while in Scotland a classical 
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education at a cheap rate, except in the thinly-populated Highlands 
can be had within a Tery few milee of any family by means of the 
burgh, parochial, and latterly the Free Church schoob. It is easy 
to see how many promising and cleTer lads must be intercepted by 
the want of a connecting link between the common school and the 
college, who otherwise would find their way to the places of apothe- 
cary, surgeon, solicitor, or to the bar, or the minist^ of the rarious 
churches. But the goyemment has created another reason for its 
interference here. To Lord Stanley the country is indebted for the 
existing pr^ary schools, and to Sir Robert Peel's goTemment is it 
indebtM for the three Queen's Colleges, each with a staff of 20 pro- 
fepK>r8 giving instruction in medicine, law, agriculture, and arts. 
In these kingdoms no hi^^er standard of education is set up than 
in tibeae coUeges, and the uniyersity which they constitute ; and that 
this standard is attained as fairly as elsewhere is proTcd, to the great 
credit of the enezgetic and thoroughly competent but poorly paid 
staff of professors, hj the competitive examinations. Jout whence 
are the pupils to be drawn to the Queen's Colleges Y Throughout 
the oountiy there are diocesan schools and endowed schools— by no 
means numerous enough for the wants of the country, and in whidb, 
owing to various causes, the course of preparation is adapted to the 
elder university. In making reference to Trinity College, it is be 
distinctiy understood that no jealouqr towards her is fel^ for no 
true friend of Irish Education would lower her proud position, or 
Umit the usefulness of the distinguished men who sustain her repu- 
tation. He would not give her lees, but the others more. His ar- 
gument was, that the legislature having affirmed that there should 
be primary schools at the public expense, and that there should be 
Queen's Colleges and a Queen's Umversity at the public expense, 
Mid the empire having as a whole accepted theairangement — for, be 
it borne in mind, no succeeding government has touched but with a 
helping hand the systems originated by Lord Derby and Sir Robert 
Peel— it is necessary to connect the two, and to feed tiie latter by a 
system of schools in advance of the primaiy schools, and preparatory 
for the Queen's Colleges. Otherwise the educational legudation of 
the country, as Dr. M'Cosh has ihewn,, will be like a costiy house 
with two storeys, each roomy and airy, but in which the buUder 
overlooked the conuectinff staircase. That the Queen's Colleges 
have succeeded so weU, with the only schools that could have b^n 
feeders to them incidentally diminished by the National Board, was 
a striking, in his mind a most impressive and encouraging, proof 
that a growing thirst for knowledge, with a laudable ambition to 
rise by enlishtenment. pervades the great mass of the Irish nation. 
How the schools should be organised or sustained, we do not deem 
it wise to attempt to discnes in this paper, further than to say that 
local efforts should be stimulated, not superseded, and tiiat the sys- 
tem should be separate and distinct from the National Board. 

XlUflMUS SVXTH'S FOUKI»ATIOir. 

The Rev. Professor Gibson (of BeLfast) read a paper '<On the 
Foundation created by Erasmus Smith for Educational Objects," 
with a view to shew that it was originally designed for the elovation 
of the middle classes in Ireland. Of the personal hisioiy of the 
founder littie was known, except that he was an alderman of Lon- 
don who lived in the seventeenth century, and of whose intentions 
the late Commission of Inquiry had no other documentary evidence 
than that supplied by the charter granted by Charles the Second. 
The original indenture, however, by wliich Erasmus Smith made 
over certain of his estates for such objects had been since discover- 
ed in the Birmingham Tower in Dublin Castie, and had been tran- 
scribed by him (Professor Gibson) entire. This deecL dated 1657, 
made over upwards of 13,000 acres of lend in several counties for 
the formation and endowment of grunmar schools, vesting the same 
in trustees, of whom six were leading Non-conformist ministers, 
and the others were the chief officers of state under the common* 
wealtL The clerical members were the same as had been selected 
by Cromwell for revising, with a view to their confiscation, the 
entire episcopal revenues in Ireland, and for introdudug other 
sweeping changes ; while the non-dericad were men after Cromwell's 
own het^ enjoyed his fullest confidence, and prepared to carry out 
all the measures of his government They were, in short, Crom- 
wellians out and out, about whose religious profession and standing 
there could be no question. Read in this light, it was not difficult 
to account for one provision in the deed, otherwise inexplicable, 
namely, the founding of scholarships in connection with Trinity 
College, Dublin, by one who was himself a zealous Puritan. Of the 
first fellows of our national tmivenity, two were Scottish Presbyte- 
rians, of whom one was tutor to Archbishop Ussher ; and CromwelL 
when he assumed the reins of government, seemed to have resolved 
to restore the constitution of the College to its primitive model 
Hence tiie designation of the two trustees. Winter and Mather, to 
its highest honours. When Erasmus Smith placed his schools on 
the basis of such a deed, and made in it, as he did, provisions for 
having it ratified by ^^ o^ Parliament *< aceording to the true in- 



tent and meaning of these presents," with the sanction of ^* His 
Highness the Lord Protector, under the great seal of England, ** 
there could be no reasonable doubt of his intentions. Ad^tional 
evidence of his non-conformity was to be found in ti e fact that he 
was elected alderman in 1669, the ninth year of the Cummonwealtii, 
a time when the Independents were in all their glory. But shortly 
after the original indenture was executed, Cromwell died, and all 
thingsjfwere changed. With the restoration came all sorts of edicts 
against Nonconformity, Acts of Uniformity, Conventicle, and Five- 
imle Acts, in consequence of which none of the six clerical trustees 
might shew himself within five miles of a corporate town or city, 
while the rest were ipso facto disbanded, and were no more heard 
of in the administration of any civil or religious trust. Twelve 
years after a charter was obtained, vesting the administration in 
far different hands, requiring that every schoolmaster and usher in 
the schools should be approved by the episcopal authorities, and 
that a lectureship should be founded in connection with Trinity 
College. One miportant provision remained, namely, that the 
scholars should be regularly taught the catechism of Archbishop 
Ussher, a broadly evangelical formula, similar in structure to that 
of the Westminster Assembly, of which Ussher was himself a mem- 
ber. The principle of making laws or regulations for the schools 
was also secured to the founder. The charier had not been in ope- 
ration more than fifty years till new le^;isIation was adopted, and an 
act was passed authorizing the application of the surplus which had 
accumulated to charitable uses, empowering the trustees to found 
two lectureships and three fellowships in Trinity College, and rati- 
fying an agreement entered into with the Blue Coat Hospital for 
the maintenance of twenty pupils. In 1791 the surplus had increas- 
ed to more than £1,400 a year ; and in 1807 there were in hand 
£35,000. £900 or £1000 annually were expended on Trinity Col- 
lege ; an examination haU was bmlt at a cost of £2600, and the 
College was presented with a library at an expense of £9,000. 
During all this period littie or no attention was paid to the founding 
of grammar schools, ''the primary object," as the late c ommi ssion 
had once and again characterized it, of the trust. About half a 
century ago the trustees began to stud the country, north and south 
with English schools, amounting three years ago to 119 in all, and 
maintained at a large outlay, while on the four grammar schook 
only some £700 or £800 annually were expended. A suggestion 
had been made by a special commission in 1791, to erect a profes- 
sional academy of a high class in Dublin, but it was not attended 
to. In one important respect also the intention of the founder and 
requirement of the charter had been disregarded, namely, in regard 
to the use of Ussher's Catechism, which was superseded by others* 
Upwards of £17,000 had been lost owing to the discontinuance of 
English schools, on which it had been expended. *' Thus have the 
governors," said the late commission, *' not only neglected the pri- 
mary trust of the grammar schools, but have not msnaged prudent- 
ly the secondary trust of Enghsh schools, which they have developed 
to an extent disproportionate to their resources." Much of the 
mismanagement was attributed, and was doubtless due, to the 
constitution of the governing board itself, seven of whose members 
were ex officio, and the remainder self-elected. An entire revision 
of the management was necessary, and demanded legislative inter- 
ference. Intermediate instruction was the educational requirement 
of the day, and in the case of Erasmus Smith's schools, the net 
revenue of his estates, consisting of upwards of £7000 a year, 
which should have been applied to this important object, agreeably 
to the intentions of the founder, was a loss to the community. It 
was to be hoped that ere long the legislature, which had once again 
interposed with reference to this trust, would interpose once more, 
and place it on a bssis on which, as originally designed, it would 
suhserve the objects of the entire educational interest in Ireland. 

The Very Bev. Dean Graves, as an Erasmus Smith Professor, 
and one of the commissioners alluded to in the paper, wished to say 
a few words without entering into the antiquarian part of the ques 
tion. He thought that the funds were admirably administered, and 
the existing schools ably directed under the direction of the present 
governors, who were all episcopalians. At the same time he thought 
the governors would have acted more wisely if they had devoted a 
larger part of the funds to the encouragement of grammar schooLk 
and had not given so much to elementary schools. But they did 
nothing illegid in acting as they had. He believed, however, thai 
since the report of the commission had been issued, the governors 
had made great exertions to improve their schools by raising the 
standard of education and employing competent teachers. This 
was only one of the good results of the commission. 

THS 0HX7B0H EDUOATIOK SOCnETT OF JXELAim, 

The Rev. A. M. Pollock read a paper ^^Onihe JBducaHonal poti- 
Uon of tkt Bslabliihed Chur^ ifn Ireland." Among the agencies at 
work in Ireland for the education of the great body of the popular 
tion, the Church Education Sode^ deserves a prominent pkc^ 
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both on acoount of the extent and importanoe of its operations, 
and also because of the wide-spread hold it possesses upon the re- 
gard and sympathy of the vast majority of the clergy and gentry 
belonging to the Established Chnrch of the country. For upwards 
of twenty-one years the Society has bten csnying on its labours 
oyer all Ireland, diffusing the blessings of sound and wholesome 
secular instruction, and touning the young in the knowledge and 
practice of those virtues which make for their adyancement in the 
present world, as well as in acquaintance with and in obedience to 
those heayenl^ truths that lead to salvation in the world to come. 
During all this time, its operations have been maintained exclusive- 
ly by Toluntaiy contributions. Its central establishment consists of 
the extensive model schools, situate in Kildaie-place, for male, fe- 
male, and in&int scholais, conducted by a large staff of teachers of 
the highest capability and qualifications, together with the admirable 
training school, second in efficiency to none in the entire kingdom, 
in which candidate teachers from all 'parts of Ireland are received 
and boarded, and are instructed in the most improved methods of 
educational science. For the advancement and perfecting of these 
the Society spares no expense nor pains. The Society has also 
model and training schools on a leaser scale, but in vigorous working 
order, at Belfast imd in Bandon. As regards its operations through- 
out the country generally, it is enough to say that the schools in 
connection with it are principally maintained by their respective 
patrons, whether lay or dericiu, though frequentiy aided l^ grants, 
in both money and requisites, from the central committee. There 
is likewise a regular qrstem of inspection maintained by qualified 
officers. The income of the Society has for many years exceeded 
£40,000 annually, and last year it reached the sum of £45,669. 
The number of pupils on the roll, according to the latest report, 
was 73,497, of whom 49,100 were members of the United Church 
of England and Ireland ; 14,269 were Protestant Dissenters ; and 
10,128 were Roman Catholics. The Society has, in direct connec- 
tion with it, 1659 schools ; but besides these there are also a huge 
number of others iu the country conducted strictiy upon its princi- 
ple, though under other voluntary societies, or else (owing to their 
peculiar circumstances) prevented from being placed in union with 
any educational society whatever. The distinctive principle of the 
Church Education Society is, that instruction in the Wonl of God 
should form a necessary part of the duly exercises of all the pupils 
in attendance on its schools. It ia owing to their adherence lo this 
principle, that the schools of the Church Education Society have 
been precluded from a participation in these ample funds, which 
are annually granted from the public purse for educational purposes 
in Ireland. It is on this aocoimt that the Established Church of 
the country has so long continued to hold (at a great annual sacri- 
fice) its pauiful position of disagreement with successive governments 
on this all-important question ; but with every returning age and 
with every fresh development which has taken place of the effect of 
an unscriptural, an irreligious or a purely secutax education upon a 
people, the upholders of this extensive sodety have become more 
and more convinced that their views on this subject are just and 
sound, and that the true education for any people is that, and itiat 
alone, in which divine teaching — ^meaning thereby the knowledge of 
Grod and of His revealed word— -is made the basis of all the instruc- 
tion provided. The present position of the Established Church of 
Ireland, as r^;ards the educational working of the country, is not 
only distressful but wholly anomalous* The legitimate and proper 
province of the Church of any country is that of being the recog- 
nized educators of the people ; and while (in a free state) the fullest 
liberty should be granted to such persons as conscientiously dissent 
from the form of religion established by law, and while the utmost 
facilities ought to be suSorded to them to bring up the young of their 
communions in their own particular religious b^ef, yet that the 
scruples of every other denomination should receive the fullest, 
while those of the Church of the laud and of its Sovereign are wholly 
disregarded, is scarcely capable of defence. It is imagined by scMne 
that the foundation for the present system of education in Ireland 
was l&id by the report of the Royal Conmussioners, which was pre- 
sented to Parliament in the year 1812. This opinion is an error. 
These Commissionei'S found a multitude of sdiools in existence and 
in as healthy action as the circumstances of the times allowed. 
They felt, however, that their number was too limited, and also 
that the means at their command were inadequate to the wants of 
the country. Heiice they recommended the establishment of addi- 
tional and supplementary schools in all such places as they should be 
required, admitting persons of all religious persuasions to partake 
of their advantages. But they also— and principaUy-^recommended 
that the existing parochial schools should be more liberally support- 
ed, that good books should be provided for them, and that they 
ahould be made truly effective under the superintendence and care 
of the parochial clergy. But, that the Church schools should pass 
utterly away, as they since have done, from the care and cogmzance 
of the State, was never for a moment in the contemplation of the 



Commiasionera. It has next been maintained that the present sys- 
tem of National Education in Ireland, to which the great body of 
the Protestants of the country object^ is the outworking of the 
scheme laid down by the Ri^t Hon. Idr. Stanley (now the Earl of 
Derby) in his letter to the Duke of Leinster. This likewise is a 
total mistake. Since the original establishment of the existing m- 
tem (not to speak of its first framing, as set forth in that remarkable 
State letter) the alterations made in it have been so numerous and 
so great that it scarcely retains any resemblance whatever to the 
type by which it was to have been modelled. 

mm CLAIMS OT 8CH00IJCASTXB8 FOB APPOUmUUITa AB UrSPBOTOBl 
OF 80HOOJU9. 

Mr. IVOrsey, English Lecturer at Cambridge, said, he feared the 
remarks which he was about to make would be at variance with 
popular feeling, preconceived notions, and aristocratic prejudica 
Few would listen vrith patience to any project bearing on interme- 
diate education that referred to the important principle of training 
the man who was to be the educator. He asked permiaaion as a 
schoolmaster, to speak very plainly on this point. He woi^d con- 
fine himself at ^o>ei^^ to the question of the social position of the 
schoolmaster. The phrase '* only a schoobnaster,'' although going 
out of fashion, was still not altogether extinct. There had been in 
some places, and stiU was, an impression that those who failed in 
other professions would do for that of a schoolmaster. It was re- 
plied to him, when speaking on this topic the day before yesterday, 
that tiie hi^est circles in the realm had received schoolmasters. 
His reply was, that the reception was not in virtue of the position 
of schoolmaster, but in virtue of the ecclesiastical position which 
the gentiemen enjoyed. The highest classes of schools— Eton, 
Harrow, and many others in England and Ireland — enjoyed the 
direction of, perhaps the most eminent men that the University 
sent forth, and might perhaps be taken as exceptions to his observa- 
tion ; but of the middle dass of schools, a large proportion lying 
between the schools he had mentioned on the one hand, and the 
National schools on the other, were, as had been well stated already 
under a dass of men — might he dare to use the expression — ^not 
very far removed from the "Wackford Squeer's" order. Canon 
Robinson, of York, whose name ought to be known to every educa- 
tionist, had said in a recent artide in the Musetun^that a lai^ num- 
ber of private schools were under the direction of bankrupt publi- 
cans, dismissed railway derks, and tailors who could not find 
suffident employment in their profession. It was easy to point out 
defects, but it was difficult to suggest remedies. He knew it would 
be said, that if men were deserving, they were sure to obtain the 
place suited to their talents ; the world would ultimatdy do every 
man justice. But his proposition in connection with this question 
of middle-class schools was, that Government had not done justice 
to the profession of schoolmaster, as such. He maintained, and he 
hoped he should not shock anybody's feelings, that schoohnasters as 
schoolmasters, and not merdy as clergymen^ should be at least upon 
the same levd with other professions in yidding a crop of royal 
inspectors of schools. He hoped he should not offend any gentle- 
man cormected with Normal schools therv when he said that a good 
many of those schools — ^he would not say all of them — ^were aiming 
too much at <* cramming," to use a familiar but most expressive 
word, and not suffidentfy at training of a professional character. 
If of two men, one were possessed ot ten per cent, of attainments 
and ninety per cent, of t>ftaching powers, and the other had these 
proportions reversed, the former would make the better teacher. 
Practical skill, far more than profound knowledge, was the essential 
desideratum in schoolmasters for all sorts of schools. — EducaHonal 
Times. 

hOKD BBOUOHAM'S RKMAKKB on BDUGinON. 

(BoKtracU from K%9 opening Address before the Social Sdenee 
AoBsciation in DtMin,) 

In coming to the next department — Education-— our attention is 
first of all arrested by the great event which has happened since our 
last meeting, and to which our unwearied exertions have most eesen- 
tially contributed — ^the repeal of the paper duty, the heavy tax upon 
knowledge in every one of its various branches. That gross and 
glaring anomaly in our legislative as well as administrative pro- 
ceedings, has now ceased. We can no longer be charged with, at 
one and the same time, paying for schools to teach and raising the 
price of the books taught~ot encouraging the people to re^ of 
patronizing authors, and multiplying readers, while we make it un- 
profitable ior the former to write and hard for the latter to read. 
The effect of this most salutary change has been immediate and it 
has been great. Over what an ample fidd its operation extends may 
be seen from this, — ^that one daily penny paper has a circulation of 
80,000 ; and a halfpenny weekly journal, with excellent cuts, has 
betm established, and already issues above 8,000. My complaints 
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made at the Liverpool meeting can therefore no lonser be urged, 
and A prod^gknuplMaefit haa.iDeen «onCenedi.upon allitiieMlaptftr 
menta of knowledge by the steady pecwirenMioe of Mr. Oladatone 
iaioarryTng ifak' great measure • against 'tifte most foilnidabld resiiih 
aace hoth in parliament and beyond its waUa. - Of that .benefit >ire 
of the National Association have our. full share, along with the 
grati^ngx^ectioit on the part we took in obtaining it. The good 
thna bestowed seems to be free from all admixture g^ evil ; for the 
alacm lelt by.somei^ afieoted by more, at the che^ newspaper praos, 
iamally groiimdlass. . iTke bulk of jreaders, alwayainfluenoed by the 
more rational and better infiotfmeid pact of the-oommunitv, wiU en- 
tirely discountenance and prevent those outrages upon the taste as 
wall aa tnzth atid decency whieh we have saeB ia the press of. soine 
countries— of one particularly^ so greas as almost to pass belief. 
But the character of the people must not be judged as if they could 
a^ypTove of such things, we mi^ht as well chaige the French 
countrymen of Lavoisder and Lafayette with being robbers and 
murdeiwrs because the daily papers of Marat and Hebert preached 
wholesale pillace and assassination, as ' hold the countrymen' of 
Washington and Franklin answerable for the' sins of their press— « 
ctaipound of slander, fraud, and bluster. So the incomparably 
lighter excesses- with which our joumak maybe chargeable in the 
htet of factions controversy, are never more than passing and tem- 
porary, giving way to the predomtnant ^ood sense and ^ood taste 'Of 
the oommnnTty.' The solid benefit obtamed by the multiplication of 
cheap papers, and wtirks of 'all kinds, is real and pennanentj and a 
subject of just congratulation, if it were for nothing more than 
theuf tendency to free the public from the monopoly of the estab- 
lished papers, and ^e domination which that monopoly has ita 
effect* in producing; But our proceedings toudting education have 
be^n successful in other directions. At the Bradford meeting, the 
vice-president over this department was Mf .^ Ctiadwick,- 'SO well 
known for/ his invaluable vervices on the Poor Law OommisBioni 
thirty years ago, and Without whose aid and agency tiiat great mea- 
sure of praetical social science, the New Poor^Law, could oiever, in 
aU probability, have been prepared. At Bradford he communicated 
tO' Mr. Senior, one of the Education Oommissiouers, who attended 
our congress, the result of ihe discussions in the department over 
which he presided, upon the important subjects of reducing the time 
consumed in teaching at schools, and of forming those sdiools and 
unions so as to lessen the cost and increase the efficiency of instruc- 
tion. ' The -Oonraiissioner requested him io examine these points in 
detMl when the congress broke up. He did so, and collected a 
most valuable body of information, by visiting the schools in tiie 
manufactories of the West Riding, conferring also with school in- 
spectors and with medical men. fiis roport was, unfortunate^, too 
late to be inserted in that of the commission ; biit it has since been 
moved for in the House of Lords, and is presented with has letter 
to Mr. Senior. - It may be considered as an event in the history of 
edueation, and it is quite certain to occasion extensive improve- 
ments, increasing the number of children taught, lesseningi their 
labour, and making it conducive to the health both of the body and 
mind. I ce.i^inly regard Mr. Ohadwick aahAving rendered to 
education a service equal to that which the amendment of Ihe Poor 
Law owes him. On the former occasion I gave him what I deemed 
his due commendation, speaking as a Minister of the Grown, in the 
asaembly over which I presided. I knew him not personally, nor 
was I aware that he then belonged to the newspaper press. Pane- 
gyric is never popular ; Mid mine was not eoon fomven ; I donH 
know if the : ubjeot of it was assailed ; I well remember the author 
of it waa pretty severely and pretty generally. 

** Satire U Biiro to find a wUllng mr. 
And th(*y who blame th«) snoeivr, love ihe uieer. 
But riirhiooiiH tHbutcfi no emotion mine. 
And thone tlint love the virttieis hate the praise.** 

In this congress I hope that my motive may plead in extenuation of 
the fault, and I may be pardoned for being dull by the considera- 
tion that I have been just. A further and an important advantage 
has been gained by the hist congress for the interests of education. 
The progress of popular instruction had been grievously obstructed 
by the separate and oftentimes conflicting proceedings of its pro- 
moters, attached, and conscientiously attached, to different sects of 
religion, acting in opposition to each other, though if brought to- 
gether, and to a clear understanding, they migirt, from their (honest 
zeal fpr a common object, have been led to co-operate, or at least 
not to conflict.. This great step was made in the congress at Olaa^ 
gow. For .the first time the leaders, of the £stabhiihed Church 
party, of the Free Chureh party, and of the United Presbyterians,' 
met together and maintained their reitpective views before the mem- 
bers of the association. The result waa the formation of a re^HV- 
seutative committee (of the chief deaommationaX whose laboun 
there waa every reason to expect will lead to a reduotion of the 
points of difference, and a removal of the main obstacles of pro- 
greaa. Both aithat meeting and at Bradford theimpoitant advan- 




tage waa gained of bringing the ecclesiastical school teachers in moM 
^oeniwinii»ttcm4ni£ri&e^il9tiMdp»«iijtti«^ Mj 

taiy acaence^ It.weuUl beniml^roptr te leave the greet sn^di.eC 
editcation in the eoimtr)^ whem.iire are now aaae m tW U wiUvhi^ 
QMDtioning a fact that has beenvraported to us cm good ^uthmnl^ 
and even binder the^intuenimof poejudieisB whieh it ratkeribwarted. 

Ia fiootland it iajfouwl thai tht?Jri«hllieprreiiwatQdr«l5tlietl 

national aohoola are, len v«»se<pienf^rrof»r*hoij^ gneatoT: r" ^ 

sobriety, and gensBalr <tni4*iraBiJNUi«M, poefienvd 4A^il 

Scotehmen, for t4»a*piBets^filortwwii8in,tiia.«anuf»ct»^ ^ 
oiir good oountrymeik4fiSce4l4adokiise a ma]mma/tki^fi^ tte 
greater number nfubiA ed«e«tML et3lhe:eqtt0gef( iboiW IMooqbiM 
candidatea for Indian.milMtfifWfihappoiRtaMMl^ -i i r^ 7 vW 7 



IT. THE VIEWS OF GOVERNMENT ON THE REPORT 
OF THE ROYAL EDpCXTlOlf C50MMISSI0N.' 

Mr. Lowe, the Vice-Preaident of the Committee of Counea on 
Ed^nation, in ttie^bale dflHtfaiM^te of £648,T»4 loe Pnblio Sdooa* 
tionin Great Britain^ ^nade th^ following acatement reapoMoig Ite 
ckangee abetftto be introdneed^ liy^iGovemmettt :^"Pa nww g^over 
th^.eeonomie*' whioli we mem to effect, I eonM»-to the qwastiMHi--^ 
wliat manner are we* to deal-wMi the defeeta which hcve Imsii 
pointed out^y the GomitairitlMierB^i: There are • three lawHailwaidi 
.^-ftret, that we teaeh »^uperfic»»yf ambitiouily, attd imp»ile€<^; 
seeendly, ihal we do net^i^t^id our e*«>bi aa ^ridaif'evwp^he 
comtry aa we sherid ; andj tliM||s that oor ^QFatom m full ol eom- 
plicalions. I* aeema to me •hal- it is quite poaaible 1»wuggei*i« 
system which may hi a pfeat«degree do someihingtowavda ramedyinflp 
theee defects. What we propiaiw t<> do wfll bee«ibodied in «^aiii««^ 
whieh will be laid M the taW^ea^eodn-as poariblet I will merelf 
state the outline of the- AihUtej '-prefacing it with the •eroraiioe' 
thB4^ tlie committee need net be «fraid that we eontettpiate^j^ 
coup d^Stat, because ihe nature of- the grant is such that^we eauaot 
make any iniKmitionsuntil^ the end lof the nextfinaiioialy^aei'^-Jt 
appean to meifaat ttoe-eofliplemty reselvea itself into this, the* no4 
content with givuiff the granta on the perforamance of - ^paf«idiilBV 
oonditlorts^ which f think ie a right principle, vwe have also itMisM 
on pi^ng' those grants to the peMdne forlorn they were^ de^gneor 
It might4M neoassacy beforathe ^eehoob w«re organizid toda-^Mn 
But new we have been in! eonimunioation with between 6.000 and 
7,0IM> managera^of seheols, and -ob no eecaaieii has 4lM«re been any 
doubt that money pi^^or a piirtioiriar purpeeehaa footed ita wiayte 
ita deatination. If the piq^eoti eve <made^ireet to the nuaMgei^ 
that Will be an enormous advantage^- even^* if the paymenta raaoaiA 
theeame aa now. Ttm is a reeommendation ol the Oommiasionen, 
and it- is aho a recbttmetftdatien of -the Gommissioneta thub these 
paymenta shall be disoontinuidd, and that, instead of graduated my» 
menta of the oomplicated nature which I have described,^ augment*' 
tionaUowanoeatoteariier8,varyiiigf^H>m£I&to£30, and angmentatioa 
allowances to|>upil<4eaohers^ vaxyingfrom £12 to £30— ^ymenta in 
the nature of capitation grants-^^haU besub^tuted. Weihink it 
will give great einqdioity te the H^^tem and much facilitate its 
working. But then comes the question, on what eonditione riiall 
the capitation gmnts be given! - We thmk that at present the 
capitanon gnmt is -net- given on suffioientiy stringent oonditiDna.. 
We think weeught to be siatisfied notonly that the diildren have 
attended a proper number of tittMM and4hat they have been taught 
by properly qualified teeeherft, • but* that sometlung haa been done 
worthy ofthe attendance and- ef the teaching powen of the 
maaters. At the same time we tnuat not be undenctood aa propoahig 
to base our payments npon resulte eimply and by themaelvee. We 
think it would be rash and impi^ent to sweep away a machinety 
which haa been oomTti^cted with great labor, e«re, and dexterity,— 
whieh, although it may be cotoplieated ewd difficult to work, haa 
answered many of the purpoeee^'f^r' whidi it waa designed, — in- 
oider to substitiite the new and^ untried plan of trusting merely te 
the results'^ examittationa ^What'We mean to do ia to take care 
that the caiHtation grant, when paSd, shall be paid only upou our 
being teaaonaUy satisfied th»t ihe desired results have been 
attained. - We prepoee, therefore, to give the capitalaon grant on 
the number of attendances of a child above a certain number, 
provided always «^at the sdioolie certified by^e inspector to be in 
a fit state, and- provided ialso that ^liere is-a certified maater. Theae 
are the conditions neees^ary for the payment of the eapitatioQ 
grant ; but, in order to spread the system more widely, we 'prepoae 
to create a fourth kind of eertificate, which will be lower than ^ 
present certificates, ^hich may be tidcea by a younger person, and 
which will probably be more avaikble for the purpoaeB of rurel 
schema. Having thus secured attendances we propose to ge a atep 
further. We propose that an inspector shall examine the children 
in reading, writhig; tod arithmetic. II a child ahould paaain the 
whole ^e fuUcapitation grant will be given ; but if he fail bt 
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Writbigtvloi^ iaytaiioe^ onertiUrd of the gmai wiU bft withdAWH' ; U 
^e lail' in bi»lh iseading ,»ik1 wn«iii]<|ff twiMliirdA'WiU be wiUilMld ; 
while if lie fail in reading, wnfcing». aad 'anthmetie^ BO-portiob. of 
the grant will be paid. Thus,' Uie^ Houne will see that we AaH 
ne^er nay anything f<jr a child uulew that wo have been satiafied — 
first, tnat he has attended aboTe a cei'tain number of times ; second- 
ly, that he has attended a school which is under a certified master ; 
and, thirdly, that he has satisfied an inspector of his capacity in 
reading, vnritiug, and arithmetic. I hope the change' we -proposB 
mtky have soine efleot in corfeeting the evils^ ki the teachiiig #hich 
hkre been eompUuned ol 0\tt objeet is iM stoeuvu, as ftur as possible, 
ttat the attenrtion of tk^ master ehuU no« be oenflned to the ftpp&t 
dbseof bas'sehdol, but'SlMU' begjirven to tbei'Wbc^le, sad we ^ttdei^ 
TOUT to effect that object by making the payment of the ci^pitallMi' 
giant depend upon the nuuwer in wUeh he hasinstnicted eitch 
^ildL I mi^ add that we do «0t )inteud to bfeak in upon, the 
mftb&m of pupil teaoheraaS'Uow exSstini;. - I can 'hardhr hope tlrai I 
nave made myself intelligible. The matter is one of considerable 
eomylerity. andl may beallowed to lecnyitttlftte tke nMin features 
o£i(nurpiaiL ^iWe pfopoae:to give»<!apittt^iun(|fmiit.-« on- so m^ny 
nttandanoes abeie a oertainmumber-HUiy above • lOO-^^-the ^objeot 
being rtkAt we shall not be payings rmooeyJof a ehild who has been 
tMigkt.by tti^etiinr mksteiv Jttd who eomee ^to; seboel merely for the 
XHnpoeBof getting tbe gnoU- - 'Wocids^ le^tdtie thatr there shall be 
arMrtified: master^ kt order teeeeure good ovdeiv dbeipline, morality 
and competent teaching. Lastly, the grants will be subject to 
xedn0tion)upnntfttluie in xm/dinf^-mMsi^} or arithmetic. It irill 
bejBBCtt^itherelQve, that wli(biifet$ra«tfil' paid, we shall have seenved, 
as far as we can, not only the presence of a odaofieteiMi teaobev,- 
not only the attendance of the child, but also some knowledge of 
the aetualTe^ts of theteaehkig;' .>...... 

>/Bur J. Fahington. — WiUthe capitation grants be given in aU cases 
on a smaller number of attendances than at present ? 

Mr. I^we. — ^I have not couupittod ' myself upon that point, but 
my impression is that the grants 'will be paid on a smaller number 
of attendances than at present, because there ore other conditions 
which must be complied with. I shall now briefly stat^ some of the 
a4'^>atages which I think will arise fh>m oui^ phw. ^ it leaves the whole 
system of the Privy Oouncil intaet. It merely substitutes oneldnd 
of payment for another, and that a mueh more* simple^ and teo&ve- 
nient pne. . It will be atteiided by a <:eil8iderah3e 'diminiftfioD of 
trouble. It lea;veB to the managers of sdhools greatei* frsedom' of 
management than they have »t prteent,^and it bsls i^ways 'appeared' 
iv me thai, 00 Isng as eeriais^ndlipebAiMe eondifcioAs are complied 
with, 3Fev ought to> mini mile jronr inlerlerenoe with 'the r maoagenenit 
of schools. Qeretofore we have endeawt^ured to provide the means. 
We are now extending our view, so as not only to provide the 
means, but also to see that thoee:meaDB when provided are used to 
the beet advantage. • That, I think, is a decided step in advance, 
beoause what is the good of attendance and of tettchers unleti they 
lead ta. real instruction &nd knowledge in the child^n? We also 
give the master a much stronger motive for exertion than he has at 
present.. If, his children do not pass the examination he wffl ftSl: 
into disgrace with his managers/; JW%IIe'if -they*^ dd -pmar he Will 
naturally be highly esteemed^ and w^'havtf.an«Fpportumty-'ef' rfinng' 
in his profession. Our plan, in short, will sive^aik impulse td the 
pfrofeflsion ol sehoohnasteHB, and tt»t thelauoidblb aniMson >of ttten 
who wish tersise themssbresiin life..- Atr|>resent onr scduwlinartsra 
are treated upon the principle which Mr. George fiotter and hie 
friends desire to apply to the voase. of all workmen. We first 
ascertain the capacity of a teacher, and then we pay him a oertain 
sum whether be works or' not$ itist as Mr. ' Po^^ oonli^ndsthat a 
man. who \b lazy and inefficient ^oidd be piaid as nirueh a» a man who 
is active, industrious, and skilled'in hib trade. ' 'F^ thatsysteih iHi 
propose to substitute the wholesomeMtonMs^tf faii^ must be afforded 
by an inquiry into the actual results of the teaching in a .sohool',^ 
testing ^erixetftian which the nnaslerfaBsi^sed in teaehhcig, lkot>the 
upper class o^y, but all the chikUan>;«nder 'hie'ehaige. , 'Hithstto 
wmJiave been living under, a system of. bounties and protection ; 
ndw we propose to' have a Httlor^ free .trade. -^ Our plan carries out 
theidaaol the Keport,. though .free,' I. trust,, from many ol its 
ohysetions. The Import suggests rthe propriety of our being satis- 
fied ttthat the children possess the elenfei:^a^y accoo^plishmeuts of 
reeding' and .writing. I think that suggestion \& a valuable one, and 
we have aoM upon it. What wei nrupose to do, is built upon the 
psteent a^tem.cJ the Privy Ouuj(iciL : No attempt has been made 
to introduce any change. The schools will continue to be denomina- 
tional, and reli^us twching must be the foundation of alL The 
inepectors.wiU still conduct a religious examination ; in short, there 
ie no proposal to make any ckuige in the religioiis- character of the 
ichool^ It only remains that I' should point out the evils of the 
qfstem. As the system . spreads we most, increasb the number of 
inajiectors. I em afraid that is nnaaeMdable, jt <We ^haveeonsidared 
the reconncnendation of the Oommissioners that we should enqpkx 



schoolmasters instead of inspectors ; but it appears to us that, con- 
sideriug the delicate and difficult dnties which inspectors have to 
dischaige, we ought to retain as inspectors persons of the same class 
as we have them now. We believe the worit will be more efficiently 
done by them than it would be by an^ schoolmasters. They will, as 
I have said, increase with the extension of the flystem, but I hope 
not very rapidly. We must recoUect that inspection and the 
increase of ins|>ectors are evils inseparable from a centnd system. 
We grant tooney ; it is necessary we should ascertain that it has 
been properly applied, and we kndw not how W^ can get that infor- 
mation except tSirotigh persOi^s appointed to eXttfuine and report 
But let In© say, that if the number of inspectors should become too 
large. Government and the House have the remedy in their own 
htends. The number of Inspectors U far largef than it need be at 
Miismomettt, because each denominatioi) has its'own inspectcrs, atid 
it often happens that three or four gentlemen ai<e sent to the same 
town to inspect the schools in it. TW, bf ottUrte{' involves an 
enormtais waite t>f time and money, and some good miafat be effected 
by making the same gentlemen inspect all olsases of ifchools, with 
the exception, perhaps, of those belonging to the Roman Oatholica. 
However, we propose nothing of that kind ; I kneiely point out 
what might be done. Another evil is that we shail pay over the 
money to the manager of a school, instead of the person who is to 
receive it ; and therefore we are not quite so sure that the money 
will reach the hands for which it is designed. That, however, is 
more a theoretical than a practical objection, and .1. have no d<»ubt 
that the charitable and reli^ous persons who manag ) sc];ioo]s will be 
found in every respect qualified to discharge this tru i I have now 
lafd'bifot^ the Hotiki, 1 am Afr^d at too great lehgth,' the views 
and intentions of the Gk>vemment with respect to the report of the 
Education Comiiussion.' I hope that, whatever hon. gentlemen may 
think of our proposition — upon which, of course, . I cannpt expect 
them to deliver a judLrmeut until they have seen the de^Usr— they 
will, at least, believe that we have honestly endeavoured to do our 
best, under circumstances of great difficulty. We have endeavoured 
to meet the case as weU as we could ; and we hope, by the kind 
assistiince of the Hous^f, to succeed in giving greater efficiency to 
the present system. The House must not expect from us impossi- 
bilities. We cannot combine in ^e same system the advantages of 
the voluntary principle with those of the system of public grants. 
We want to carry out thb best syt^tn under present circumstances 
as fat as we' ceLn. 80 far as we can elevate it — so fhr as we dan make 
it more comprefaerisive, motie'iilfficienti and more eeononncal, we are 
most anxious to do so.'* — JStiglish Journal of Edueatum. 



III. EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OlP^tHE INTER- 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.. . 
The iolk>wing is a dadsified list of objects admissible into Class 
29, devoted to ** Edttoatipnal Works and Applian#es<" 

A — BtTiLnnrGS, FrrnKoa awd FinuriTunx. 

1, BMdinffs, Plans,* Seetions, Elevations, Drawings Photo- 
togra^ia, and Models ef Schools; Infant, Primary, Secondary, 
Imluslrial, Sunday, Adult, . Trade, Art, Technidd^ Swimming, 
Bi<&ig, Fencing, £0., Higher : Lecture rooms, Institutes, Public 
Libraries, Museums, Private Studies, Pormiioi^ Tiaini^ Colleges^ 
Universities. . ." . . . ' . 

IL FiUing$ ar^ Furniture. Specimens, Mollis,, Drawings, itsc., 
o£ desks, galleries, forms and sea^' black-boards and easels, ink- 
stands, and wells, tablei, worktables, &c.,' teachers' and pupil-teach- 
ers' desks and boxes, beds and cribs for infants, timepieces, curtains 
for schools, cases and stands for maps and diagrams, receptacles for 
hats, cloaks, Ac " 

III. Sanitary AtrdnpemenU^ $peeidHy suited for (hXigt$, StlUwlSf 
and Ifiititutn." Apparatus for heating, Hghtih^, and Ven ilation ; 
play and exercise grounds, lavatories, waterctosetk; 'nVinaSs, At, 

IV: Furnish^ 0^ FitUd Models, khd cdllections of furniture, 4ec. 
requisite for schools and other educational institutions. 

B.-*-BQPKSt AJn> iNSmUMSNTS or TMMfBVfQyQXK^&AJULY. 

I. JReadiiig and Spelling, (a) Books : Primers, readtfig bMkfe,^ 
w«rrks <m eleeution, Jto. (b)' Tabolar Lessens : Altihabets, spelling 
exereisefk te. (e) Materials : Boxes of letters, k€. .•■- 

IL WrUifng, (a) Books? Manuals for teachers, copy-books,. ^Or 
(d> Oopies and moitols for hnitajfeion : Diagrams of fehns and pror< 
portions of letters, (c) Materials : Slates, pencils, pencil-holders, 
pens, peiHhddeis, pen-menders ; ink, nilers. - (d) Mechanical 
'^\ ■■' ■ ■■ ' ■ — '^ \ — '- — :— : rrtr^ — r r' — 7'^Tr"^ 

* Models of bttildiiiffi ahould be oa a iicsle of tin. to a fool ; frround-planM on a 
Male of H p'ty I foot 4 aiidJbloek-plMit on a scale of 1-ietb ia. to 1 fiiot. Vateriala 

BBi^ bs eonenlted bj Tislton. 
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expedients for directing the hand, of otherwiie Miditing tlit pupil 
in learning to^write. 

III. ArUhmeiic, (a) Books : fheory or praetioe of arithmetic, 
mensuration, or book-keeping. (6) Tabular Lessons : Elementary 
illustrations of number. Sheet exercises and siuns. (c) Pictorial 
illustrations and diagrams of weights and measures ; illustrations 
of the yarioua systems of weighto and measures in the United 
Kingdom. (<Q Mechani<»l Appliances : Ball-frames, cubes, &c. 

rV. Edigious IngtrucUan. (a) Books : Bible manuals ; oompen- 
diums of Scripture or ecclesiastical history ; catechisms ; books for 
Sunday-school use, ^ (p) Bible Pictures : Illustrations of East- 
em life and manners, &c. (e) Maps, Charts, and Models, illustra- 
ting the chronology, histoiy, or geography of the Bible. 

v. History (Secular), (a) Books : Manuals of ancient or mo- 
dern history ; biographies ; reading books. (6) Chronological charts 
and diagrams ; s^rtems of mnemonics applied to chronology, &c. 
(o) Pictures, in series or singly, exhibiting historical events. 

VI. Otograt^y, (a) Books and Atlases. (&)* Maps, Charts, 
Models, and Diagrams. Outline maps : simple projections, (e) 
Globes, plain or in relief, {d) Miscellaneous AppUanoes. Slate 
fflobes, maps in relief, models and pictuzes of phynoal phenomena, 
&c. (e) National Surveys. 

YII. LarhgM^t, (a) Books : Works on composition, the analy- 
sis of sentences ; the philosophy and structure of language ; dic- 
tionaries and grammars of ancient or modem languages ; editions 
of classic authors ; courses of reading and instruction. (&) Tabular 
Lessons in pandng, etymology, or logical analysis. 

VIII. McUhematics, (a\ Books : Treatises and exerdses on pure 
or applied mathematics, (h) lUustrations : Geometrical diagrams ; 
models and drawings for elementary lessons on form and quantity, 
^ (c) Mathematical Instruments : Simple and cheap instruments 
for school use, singly or in cases ; mai-iner's compasses ; sextants, 
theodolites, levelling instruments, &c. 

IX. Fhysical Scie^^ce, (a) Books: Text books and manuals on 
astronomy, mechanics, electricity, chemistry^ mineralogy, &c. (b) 
Drawings and Diagrams illustrating scientific truths, (e) Models 
and Apparatus employed in teaching, (d) Cheap CollcNstions of 
Objects adapted for chemical, electrical, or other scientific experi- 
ments. 

X Naiural Hutory. (a) Books : Manuals or reading books on 
botany, zoology, and geology. (6) Drawings and Pictures ; Illus- 
trations of structure, appearance, relative sizes, or local distribution 
of plants and animals, (c) Charts and Diagrams to simplify or ex- 
hibit systems of classification, {d) Elementary collections of natu- 
ral histoiy. 

XI. Made, (a) Books : Theory or practice of vocal or instru- 
mental music ; exercisee. (b) Compositions : Chants, part songs, 
school songs; &a (e^ Diagrams and Tsbular Lessons, shewing 
scales, systems of musical notation, Ac. (d) Instruments of In- 
struction : Black boards for music lessons ; tuning forks, pitch-pipes 
metronomes ; cheap musical instruments for schools, juvenile bands, 
Ac. 

XIL Drawing, FaiwHngy and Design, (a) Books : Haind books 
of instraction for teachers, exercises for pupils, Sm. (b) Copies : 
Ditiwings and pictures, models, oasts, Sao, (c) Materials : Paper, 
pencils, rubbers, chalks, brushes, easels, colours, canvas, palettes, 
jbc. (d) Diagrams and Models : Illustrations of theory of perspeo- 
tive, laws of vision, &c. 

Xni. Domestic Economy, (a) Books : Text books and reading 
books adapted for school use, on needlework, cookind choice of food, 
materials for dress, mans^ement of a house, Ac, (b) Illustrations ; 
Pictures, diagrams, models, and specimens of household imple- 
ments, furniture, Ac^^ suitable for educational use. 

XIV. Industrial Education generally, (a) Books: Manuals of 
gardening, agricultural, or other industrial work done in schools, or 
other institutions of technical instruction, whether for children or 
for adults. (&) Instruments and illustrations employed therein. 

XV. Social and Economic Science, (a) Books : Mahw^Iii and 
reading books, on wages, capital, labour, the conditions of industri- 
al success, Ac, (b) Tabular lessons]; or other visible lUustrations 
of such subjects. 

XYI. Physiology and the Laws of Health, (a) Books : Text 
books and readins books on animal i>hyuology, functions of the 
skin, cleanliness, food, ventilation, respiration, general conditions of 
health, (b) Diagrams and drawings, (c) Anatomical models for 
teaching. 

XYII. General Knowledge, (a) Books : Text books on common 
things, tiie philosophy of every-day life, &c. ; lessons on objects ; 

* Maps tfaoald be llttad in cmos or on iprioff rollen. It is boped that arrsnm- 
— bs laadsiiiite whisk thsioaps in tbis olasi ina/ «be ssaninsd bj vw 



courses of miscellaneous instruction, (b^ DrawingsTand diagrams 
exhibiting the structure and use of familiar things, as a] watch, a 
door-lock, tools and simple machines, weights, lengths, ftc. (e) 
Models and specimens used in teaching. 

XVIII. School Begistera. Roll-books, registers of attendance, 
payments, progress, £q. ; expedients for facilitating the collection of 
educational statistics. 

XIX. Tablets and Pictures for WaU use, including contrivances 
for rendering school-rooms cheerful and omamentaL 

XX. Teaching for the Blind, the Deaf, and Dumb, Idiots, or 
others mentaUy or physically deficient, (a) Books : Embossed for 
the blind ; alphabets for the dumb, Ac (b) Treatment of defec- 
tive utterance, (c) Instruments and apparatus adapted for these 
purposes. 

XXI. Special and Professional Eduoaiion, (a) Books : Manuals 
of military, naval, legal, medical, engineering, or other professional 
instruction. (6) Instruments and apparatus used in such instruc- 
tion. 

XXII. Theory and Practice of Teaching, ^a) Books : Methods 
and systems of teaching ; model lessons ; teadiers' manuals ; cour- 
ses of pndagogy ; schemes of examination ; histories of education ; 
reports, <£c., of Committee of CouncQ on Education, Boards, and 
societies of education ; statistics of education, histories, reports and 
regulations of public libraries, book-hawking societies for promoting 
the sale of pure literature, literary and scientific societies, institotos, 
(6c. 

XXIII. Libraries. Collections, lists, or specimens of books 
adapted for school libraries, either by their cheapness, or by arrange- 
ment or classification. 

C. — ^AppLiANCjis FOB Physical Edugatiok. — ^Tots aitd Gamis. 

I. Manuals of Drill, military, naval, or general, for bo3rB, girls, 
or adults ; exercise books, <6o., for the use of teachers. 

U. Cfymnastic Apparatus, (a) For Play-grounds : Specimens, 
models, and diagrams of swings, poles, parallel bars, inchned planes, 
dxi, (b) For Indoor Use : Dumb-bells, chest expanders, dkc 

in. Apparatus employed in Infant Schools, (a) Articles used 
in Kinder-Ckirten occupations, (b) Models, puzzles, and expedients 
for educating the eye or hand, (c) Specimens of the oomnaoner 
tools used by workmen, as smiths, carpenters, gardeners, <£c., and 
models of lurtides of household furniture generally. (<0 Picture 
books and cards, (e) Instructive games and toys. 

rV. Materials used in, and Photographs and Pictures illustrative 
of, national and other games and exercisee of strength or agility. 

y. Miscellaneous toys and games. 

D. — ^*SPS0IMEir8 OF SOHOOL-WORK. 

L W^itvn^ plain, ornamental, or illuminated. I 

II. Drawing atid Design. Plain and coloured drawings from 
maps, copies, models, nature, memory ; modelling in clay, wax, Ac ; 
cutting out paper, from copies or invention. 

IIL Needlework. (1) Ordinary : Sewing, knitting, darning, dbc 
(2) Artistic : Embroidery, laoe work, worsted work, ihc. ; specimens 
of dressed dolls, dbc 

TV. Industrial Work generaUy, (a) Basket work, artificial 
flcywers, matters, dbc (6) Floral, and other decorative work for 
school f dtes, dx. 

£. — ^MUSBTTMS. 

L Museums, (a) National (b) Local (c) Trade, (d) Itine- 
rating, (e) Classified collections, of small cost, for educational use, 
to iUnstrate common objects, specific sciences or studies, or particu- 
lar books or courses of instruction, (f) Spedal floras or faunas, 

II. Taxidermy, (a) Methods of mounting, labelling, and pre- 
serving objects from dust, insects, dxi. (6) Specimens. 

KoTB — ^The '< Educational Works and Appliances " of all naticms 
are to be exhibited in the Educational Court (Class XXIX.) In 
this Court the primary classification will be according to nations ; 
so that the present condition, and idea, of education m each nation 
may be separately illustrated. Certain objects, however, (e. g. books) 
with advantage to the exhibitors, may be differently classified, ie., 
according to their uses ; and it is hoped that arransements may be 
made for such a sub-classification in the cases in which the exhibir 
tors may desire it. 



* The conditions nnder whtch thsse spedmens have been produced, the aipe of the 
pupil, and the character of the institution—whether an elementary or seoondair 
school, a worUiouse, raformatory, asylum for the blind, or otherwise— must in every 
ease be certified either by the Oommittee of Council on Bdueation, the Oommte- 
sloners of National Education in Ireland, or by an Bda?ational Sooiety or Boars. 
No spedaien of school work oau be reosifed from indlTidoal sohools, teaohan^i r 
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IV. ^Attottm itt larriQtt «0tt«trlM. 



1. EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 
At the recent meeting of the Social Science Aflsodation in Dublin, 
Mr. Hakhol Dm Haldar, a native of Bengal, read a paper entitled 
** Education in Bengal, and ita results. ** More than half a century 
has elapsed since the first effort was made for diffusing the European 
mtem of education and European knowledge in that portion of 
India known as Bengal Some millions of money have been spent 
towards that object, not only from the Goyemment Treasury, but 
also from the private purses of members of the British nation. 
Some hundreds of persons have devoted the best part of their lives 
m securing the same object. It may, therefore, be interesting to 
residents in Great Britain and Ireland to have some idea of the 
result of the expenditure of money and of energy and talents for 
social amelioration in Bengal In speaking of the early stsges of 
British education in Bengal, the mind is carried back to the days 
when books like the " Young Man's Beat Companion," and " The 
Universal Letter Writer." were in vogue. Such books were import- 
ed into Bengal long before the dose of the last century. Acre 
were no public schools for English education. Those who wished 
to make themselves serviceable to the English used to read the above 
books at home, taking lessons probably from their employers. Such 
men generally belonged to the highest castes in Ben^, the Brah- 
mu^ the Kayusth, and the Vaidya, whose chief ambition was to be 
derks. It was considered highly unbecoming for a man of an infe- 
rior caste to aspire to a clerkship. The aoqmrements of those who 
learnt English were so indifferent, that the students could not even 
write a sentence of their own with correctness. The extent of 
Bcholarshiu was to be able to read the tales of the Thousand and one 
Nights, whether inteUigibly or not. There were no Anglo-Bengali 
Dictionaries in existence, so that the students were obliged to oolkct 
words for their own use. These collections, in the form of manu- 
script vocabularies, descended for some time from the senior to the 
junior members of the same families, and were the sole help towards 
expressing their ideas. Anecdotes are told and laughed over at 
the present day, how ludicrously the Bengslis of former days spoke 
and wrote the English language, and it is wondered how their &g- 
lish employers could at all manage them. As the chief object of 
the greater portion of those who studied the English was to be 
copyists, great attention was paid to penmanship ; and in this com- 
paratively unimportant branch of English education tiie Bengalis 
were scarcely inferior to the English themselves. No impression, 
however, was made on their minds by the example of English life, 
nor by the perusal of English book*. Their religious prejudices 
were not shaken. They c<intented themselves with deeming that 
God had established different religions, manners, and customs for 
different races of men, and what was good for one nation was not 
BO for another. They thus preserved their esste in all its integiily, 
and so faithful were they to their erroneous bdiefs that they would 
not drink a d#op of water or eat a morsel of food without changing 
the dothes polluted by the touch of Europeans. It is, thereforei 
not to-be wondered at, that when a proposition was made for estab- 
lubing public schools, the Hindus iu Bengal were very much averse 
to it. They said that a tolerable knowledge of the English language 
was so far necessary as a means of livelihood ; but what would be the 
use of public schools ? If a person wished to be a lesmed man, he 
should go to the Professor of Sanscrit, and be taught the divine 
Shastras. But an English school would not only be useless, but 
might possibly be injurious to the interests of Hinduism. Of course 
the proposition for the extension of European knowledge in Bengal 
had originated with Englishmen and Christian Missionaries ; but it 
was not without the support of a few sagacious natives like the 
Rajahs Bammohun Roy and Radhakant Deb. Before the year 
1820, the Hindu College in Calcuttii, the Miasiouary College at 
Serampore, and a few minor schools, were csstablished in the face of 
opposition, and a perseverence of fifty years has cluvng^ the state 
of things in Bengal The prejudice which was at first supposed to 
be insuperable, has been broked down ! In the beginning tree pu- 
pils were sought after, but at present, not only «%ro applications from 
pay pupils numerous, but also, as a fact strongly illustrating the 
decay of prejudices, many young Hindiui may now be seen dissect- 
ing dead bodies in the Calcutta Medical College— an act no Hindu 
would have dared to perform fifty years ago. It is a pleasing fact 
to British philanthropists that men, natives of Bengal, may now be 
found by hundreds holding converse with the great ones of the 
earth, with the mighty spirits that lived to instruct and humanize 
them, with the philosophers, poes, mathematiciaus, and orators of 
Europe — ^men who, wi&out English education, would probably have 
been seen worshipping idols, and leading a most indolent, if not 
vicious life. English education has created a class of men called 
''Young Bengal,'' au epithet originally applied as a reproach. The 
•docated natives ol Bengsl have been appointed by the Govenanint 



aa uncovenanted dvil judges and magistsatea, and in various execu- 
tive capadties, and they bsve not merely hwn found equal to these 
appointment^ but have been considered by local BritiJi officers aa 
capable of higher trust Formerly "public spirit" was never 
known or understood; but it has been ao far devdoped. that 
natives ma^ now be seen establishing schools, libraries, deoating 
dubs, hotpitalsy and other institutions for the common good. To 
the difiiision of European knowledge is to be attributed the rise of 
a dass of natives who are considered still to be low in caste— he al- 
luded to the social advancement of the artisan and manufactming 
dassea. Members of these classes caa vie with the Brahmins and 
others in respectibility and intelligence. A word or two about fe* 
male education misht not be inappropriate before he conduded the 
subject. The conmtion of Hindu women is pretty well known in 
Qreat Britain and Ireland. Still, there may now be found Hindu 
women able to read and write, and a few literary compositions by 
female writers have already appeared in Bengali periodioJs ; but the 
female schools have hitherto been fsilures. Even the Calcutta 
Female School, founded under the auspices of the late Hon. Drink- 
water Bethune, has not answered to the expectations originally form- 
ed of it ; its present number of pupils, if he was informed aright^ 
was not more than ten. As to the cause of female education not 
having made a steady progress, it may be mmtioned, that the super- 
stitious Hindtia do not educate their daujghters, simply on account 
of prejudices, while the educated natives reipect too much the 
populu: opinion. The time has not yet arrived in Ben«d, when a 

f&ntleman will marry only a well-educated and accompBshed lady, 
ueh is a rapdd view of improved education in Bengal and its results. 
The money and talents expended upon it have not been wholly 
thrown away. So much has been done aa to promise a better and 
brighter future. It is, however, only by a prolonged course of salu- 
tarr disdpline, aided by friendly external influences, derived from 
a free people and an enlightened Government, and carried on 
through several generations, that his countrymen could hope to 
reach a standard of character that would fit them for all the digni- 
fied occnpationa axid pursuits of dvilised man. 

9. EDUCATION IN DENMARB. 

The Altona correspondent of the Mwming Fod gives an interest- 
ing account of the state of Education in Denmark. He »ys : — 

In every perish there are at least two, and sometimes three or 
more, primary schoob, which are under the charge of teachers who, 
aooordmg to the proposal of the munidpal or communal council, aa 
the case may be, m the town or country, are appointed either by 
the Biahopa or by tiie Minister of Instroction, but who before their 
nomination must undeigo an examination in an establishment spe- 
cially formed for their training and instruction. The attendance at 
theae primary schools is compulsory on all children between nine 
and fourteen years of age, at which latter period they generally re- 
ceive the rite of ecdesiastical confirmation. The instruction whidf 
they receive indudes reading, arithmetic, and writing, besides reli- 
gious training, and leesoiks on the dements of geosraphy, on the 
hbtory of their native countiy, and occasionally aliBO on matters 
connected with natmnd history. It is a very rare circumstance to 
find any one, even among the poorest, who cannot read and write, 
and among tiie army recruits uiere is scarcely one who ia not pos- 
sessed at least of these accomplishments. In the primaij schools of 
Copenhagen a somewhat more extended programme of study has 
been recognized, though in the gratis schools there the usual brandi- 
es only are taught ; but in these schools where the parents pay a 
certain portion of the expense, mathematics, drawing, <fcc., are also 
included, and it should be remariced that the attendance at these 
schooU is very large, because even poor parents look upon it as an 
afiair of honour to contribute something, be it ever so Uttle, towards 
the payment that xb required for the instruction of their children. 
In this way the numbers who attend the public aohoola of ODpenh»- 
gen amount to nearly 7100 scholars of- both sexes, which is a very 
large proportion when the extent of the population is considerea. 
Some years sgo an idea strode one of the teachers, that it might be 
poesible to procure for the children attending these schools an op* 
portunity by which they might hare the benefit of phvsical recrea> 
tion during the holidays, by having them transferred nrom the less 
healthy atmosphere of a large city to the purer air of the country, 
while they would at the same time be withdrawn from those temp- 
tations which idleness in a town often presenta In concert witii 
some of his colleagues, he made application in this spirit to varioua 
persons in the country, and his appeal to their hospitality was most 
successful. The clerig|y, landed proprietors, farmers, and even Qea- 
sauts, hastened to intimate that they would be most happy to receive • 
such children ; and those who had the management of we railways 
and of steamboats, likewise gave their aid to the V^\ect by offering 
lutoua eonveyuoe to thMe young pMsiHigfffs. The KLag also 
the kindncM to put a grsat many oaniagea nt th« disposal of 
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those who took an interest in these childr^, and even the Post- 
office department offered its aasistanbe. Since that time there has 
been a rej^olar emigration of gratuitous, young trayellers during the 
accustomed holidays, who are in this way spread over the whole 
country, even to its most distant boundaries, and who return at the 
end of some weeks fresh and rosy, filled with many happy re<^llec- 
tions, and enchanted with the delights of their rustic sojouin. Not 
less tiian 1300 children, belonging to the poorer classes of Oo{)enha- 
een, have this year enjoyed the advantages of this rural hospitality 
nrom one end of the country to the other ; apd it is only doing jus- 
tice to all parties concerned to put it on recoid that the instances in 
which their good hosts have had to make complaints against their 
visitors have been exceedingly rare, and that special requests have 
often been made that the same children that had been with them 
one year might be sent to them the next, when the happiness of 
again meeting has always been mutually felt by both parties. There 
IS something in the whole arrangement, which, though primitive, is 
exceedingly interesting ; and it might be productive of much ffopd, if 
the example which has thus been set by the kind and good-hearted 
Danes, oould be generally followed in quarters where the benefits 
to be conferred may be still more needed. 
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TORONTO: NOVEMBER, 1861. 

*,* Parties in corrospondenee with the Bducational Department will plesM quote 
the number and date of any previons letters to which they m^jr ha^e occasion to 
refer, as'it is extremely difflcult for the Department to keep trace of isolated oases 
where so many letters are reoeifed (nearly l^OM per month) ou various subjects. 



APPOINTMENT OP SCHOOL SECTION AUDITORS. 

The School Law Amendment Act, passed in May 1860, pro- 
Tides, among other things, for the annual appointment of two 
Auditors for the examination of the Trustees^ School Section 
Accounts. The school trustees are required to appoint one of 
these Auditors *' before the Jirst day of Decemier^'' and the 
school electors the other. The meeting for the appointment of 
this second auditor should be called by the Trustees, about the 
fifteenth of December, so that the meeting might take place not 
later than the 22nd of the month. Should the Trustees neglect 
or refuse to do so by that day (the 22nd), then " any two quali- 
fied electors " are authorised by law to call the meeting. 

The following are the proyisious of the law.pn the subject : 

**S, In order that there may be accuracy and satisfaction in 
regard to th,e School accounts of School Sections, the majority 
of the freeholders and householders present at the annual school 
meeting shall appoint a fit and proper person to be Auditor of 
the School acppunts ,of the^ /iection. for the then current year, 
and the Trustees shall^ before the first day of December in each 
year, appoint another Auditor ; an^ the Aufiitor thus chosen or 
either of them shall forthwith appoint a time,.b,ejEQre tb^;d^y,of . 
the next ensuing annual School meeting for examining the 
accounts of the iSphool Section. 

Trustees to submit their School Accounts to th^ Auditors. 

"And it shall he the duty of the Trustees or their Secretary- 
treasurer on their behalf to lay all their accounts before the 
Auditors or either of them, together with the agreements, 
vbtichers, &c., in their possession^ and^to afford to the Auditors 
or eithei: of them all the information ju their power as to their 
receipts, and expenditiifea of, Scbocd moneys in behalf of their 
Sdi6oI Section : 



Pow^si «^ Duties of School Section Auditors, ^e. 
'^ And it shall be the duty of the Auditors to examine into and 
decide upon the accuracy of the accounts of such section and 
whether the Trustees hare truly accounted for and expended for 
School purposes the moneys received by them, and to submit 
the said accounts with a full report thereon at the next annual 
School meeting ; and if the Auditors or either of them object to 
the lawfulness of any expenditures made by the Trustrees, they 
shall subpiit the matters in difference* to such meeting, which 
may either determine the same or submit them to the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, whose decision shall be final, and 
the Auditors shall remain in office until their audit is completed. 
The Auditors or either of them shall have the same authority to 
call for persons and papers and require eyidence on oath and to 
enforce their decisions as have Arbitrators appointed under the 
authority of the eighty-fourth^ eighty-fifth, and eighty-sixth seo- 
tions of the said Upper Canada [Consolidated] Common School 
Act ; and it shall be their duty or that of either of them to re- 
port the result of their examination of the accounts of the year 
to the annual School meeting next after their appointment, 
wheu the Annual Beport of the Trustees shall be presented, 
and the vacancy or rancancies in the Trustee Corporation be 
filled up, as provided by the law : 

Bemedy in case the Trustees fail to call the Meeting for Auditors. 
" And if the Trustees omit to call such public meeting by 
notice issued not later than the twentysecond day of December. 
the same may be called by any two qualified Electors ; 

Remedy in case the Trustees fail to appoint an Auditor. 
** And if the Trustees neglect to appoint an Auditor or ap- 
point one who refuses to act, the Local Superintendent shall 
appoint one for them ; 

Penalty on Trustees refusing information, ^c, to Auditors. 

" And if the Trustees, or their Secretary in their behalf, refuse 
to furnish the Auditors or either of them with the papers or 
information in their power, and which may be required of them 
relative to their School accounts, the party refusing shall be 
guilty of a mbdemeanor, and upon prosecution by either of the 
Auditors, or any rate 'payer, be punished by fine or imprisonment 
as provided by the one hundred and fortieth section of the said 
Upper Canada [Consolidated] Common School Act." 



ANNUAL SCHOOL MEETINGS.— DUTIES OF CHAIR- 

MEN AND ELECTORS — APPOTNTMSNT OP 8CBOOL AUDITORS. 

(Extracts from the Consolidated Common School Act, with notes.') 

Annual Election on the Second Wednesday in January. 
3- The annual meetings for the election of school trustees, 
aa hereinafter provided, shall be held in all the cities, towna^ 
townships and vilages of Upper Canada, on the second Wed- 
ne^(f<lty in January [Sth,'] in each year, commencing at the hour of 
ten of the clock in the forenoon.t 

* That is, the lawfiUnets, aod not the expedienej of the ezpeDditore. 
The Trastees ar« the sole judges of the expediency of any school expen- 
diture on behalf of the section. Bee page 84. 

t The Act of ISeO furtfier enacle^ that : 4. The poll at every election of 
a Sohool Trustee or Trustees shall not close before eleven of tlie clock in the 
forenoon, and shall not be kept open later than four of tlie clock in the 
afternoon ; In School Sections the poll shall close on the same day the 
election is commeooed. 
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Chairman and Secretary to he appointed at Meeting, 

9. The [resident assessed] freeholders and householders, of 
Buch school section then present, shall elect one of their own 
number to preside over the proceedings of such meeting, and 
aball also appoint a secretary, who will record all the prooeed- 
inga of the meeting. 

Duties of the Chairman. — His easting Vote, 

10. The chairman of such meeting shall decide all questions 
of order, suhject to an appeal to the meeting, and in case of an 
equality of votes, shall give the casting vote, but he shall have 
no vote except as chairman. 

Mode o/reeordiuff votes at School Meetings, 

11. The chairman shall take the votes in the manner desired 
by a majority of the electors present, but be shall at the request 
of any two electors^ grant a poll for recording; the names of the 
voters by the secretary. 

Ccpy of proceedings to he sent to the Local Superintendent,* 

14. A correct copy of the proceedings of such first and of every 
annual and of every special school section meeting, signed by 

f The mtial form of proceediogs at public meetings an compiled from 
the late Rales of the LegieUtive AMembly of Canada and from other 
■onroea U as follows : 

1. The Chairman shall preserve order and deoomm, and ahall decide 
qaeetions of order aabjeci to ao appeal to the meeting. 

2. Every elector, previous to speaking, shall rise and addrees himself 
to the chairman. 

8. When two or more electors rise at once, the Chairman shall name the 
elector who aball speak first, and the other or others may appeal to the 
meeting, if diaeatisfied with the Cbasrman's decision. 

4. Each elector may require the question or motion in discession to be 
reed for his information at any time, but not ao as to interrupt an elector 
who may be speaking. 

6. No elector shall speak mere than twlco on the same question or 
amendment without leave of the meeting, except In explanation of sorne^ 
thing which maj have been misunderstood, or until every one cbooMDg 
to apeak shall have spoken. 

6. The Dames of those who vote for^ and of these who vote agahist the 
question shall be entered upon the minutes, if two electors require it 

I, A motion to adjourn shall always be In order ; Provided no second 
motion to the same effeSt shall be made until after some uitermediate 
proceedings shall have been had. 

8. A motion may be debated but cannot be put from the Chair, unless 
the same be in writing and seconded. 

9. After a motion is road by the Chairman it shall be deemed to be in 
possession of the meeting; but may be withdrawn at any time beibre 
decision or ameodmeDt, with concent of the meeting. 

10. When a question is under debate, no motion shall be received unless 
to amend it, or to postpone it> or for adjournment 

II. All questions shall bo put in the order in which they are moved. 
Amendments shall all be put in the same order before the main motion. 

12. A motion to re-consider a vote may be made by any elector at the 
aame meeting; but no vote of reconsideration shall be taken more than 
onee on the same questkm at the same meeting. 

• A report in the foOmring farm should be sent to the local superin- 
iendtnt: 

,186—, [ Pott Office,} 

So,— In conformity with the fourteenth section of the Upper Canada 
Consolidated Common School Act^ we have the honour to inform you, that 
at a meeting of the [resident assessed] freeholders and householder? of School 

Beaion No. — , in the Township of , held according to law, on the 

, day of — — > IBsre insert the nasss or names or address iff the person 



the cbairman and secretary, shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the [chairman] to the local snperintendant of schools.* 
A School Trustee to be annually elected in each Section, 

15. A trustee shall be elected to office at each ensuing annual 
school meeting, in place of the one whose term of office is about 
to expire : and the same individual, if willing, may be re-elected; 
but no school trustee shall be re-elected, except by his own con- 
sent, during the four years next after his going out of office. 

Mode of Proceeding at Annual Meeting, 

16. At every annual school section meeting in any township^ 
as authorized and required to be held by the third section pf this 
Act the [resident assessed] freeholders and householders of 
such section present at such meeting, or a majority of them 

Appointment of Chairman and Secretary, 

(1) Shall dect a chairman and secretary, who shall perform 
the duties required of the chairman and secretary, by the tenth 
and eleventh sections of this Act [and also by the nineteenth 
section of the School Act of 1860. 

Trusteed Financial Report to be submitted. 

(2) Shall receive and decide upon the report of the trustees 
as required by the twenty-first clause of the twenty-seventh 
section of this Act. 

Annual Election of School Trustees. 

(3) Shall elect a [resident assessed] trustee or trustees, to fill 
up the vacancy or vacancies in the trustee corporation ;t and 

To decide on manner of supporting the school for the year,1(, 

(4) Shall decide upon the manner in which the salaries of the 
teacher or teachers, and all other expenses connected with the 
operation of the school or schools, shall be provided for. 

or persons elected^ chosen School [Trustee or Trusteeit] of said 

Section. 

The other busineM transacted at the meeting, of which due notice wds 
given, was as follows:— [//we ineert it,] 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Tour obedient servants, 
To the Local Svperintendent of Schools D. E Chairman, 

For the Coitnfy or Toumship of F. A. Secretory, 

Note— The Trustees elected must be resident assessed freeholders or 
householders in the Section for which they are elected. 

The twenty-ffth section of this Act authorizes Local fluperintendents 
to investigate School Election complaints wilhJn tteenty days after the 
Election. 

• The School Act of \%^Q further enacts that: [19. Any chairmau who 
ntglecte to transmit to the local superintendent a c<.py of the prooei'dings 
of an annual or other FchcK)l section meeting over which he may pieside. 
wiihin ten day« after the hoUliug of Biieh meeting, shall be liable, on the 
compkint of any late-payer, to a fine of not mor»* tiinn fve di.llars, to be 
recovered as provided in the one hundred a^^d fortieth section of the Upper 
Canada [Consolidated] Common School Act aforesaid. 

Note.— The omission on the part of the chairman to transmit this notice, 
does not invalidate the proceedirgs of the meeting iUclf. but it renders 
him liable to a fine for neglect of duty. 

t See eightetnth sectioi. of the School Act of 1860, and the twenty- 
fourth section of this Act. 

X It belongs to the office of Trustees to estimate and determine the amount 
of the teachers salary .and all expenses connected wiih the school ; but itap- 
pertains to the majority of the resident assessed freeholders and house- 
holders of each School Section, at a public meeting called for the purpose, to 
decide, as authorized by the one hundred and twenty-filth section of tl.is Act. 
as to the manner in which such expenses shall be provided for, whether 
(1) by voluntary subscription ; (2) rate bill in advance, of twenty-five cent» 
(or less) per calendar month, on each pupil attending the school ; (8) rate 
on property. But as the Trustees alone, as authorised by the fourth, Bfih, 
- sUtb, eighth and twelOh cUuses of the tv>enty seventh secUto, detentolne thfe 
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Auditart* Report to be received* 

(5.) The eiffhth section of the School Act of 1860 also provides 
that the meeting shall receive the report of the auditors of school 
section accounts for the previous year and dispose of the same. 
School Section Auditor Jo be appointed' 

(6) Shall appoint an auditor ot the school accounts of the 
section for the current year. 

[The seventeenth section hoe been superseded by the third 
section of the School Act of i860, as follows x] 

Who are legal Voters at School Meetings 

8. The seventeenth section of the Upper Canada Common 
School Act, sixty-fourth chapter of the Consolidated Statutes for 
Upper Canada, shall be amended so as to read as follows : — 
No person shall be entitled to vote in any School section for the 
election of Trustee or on any School question whatsoever, unless 
he shall have been assessed and shall have paid School rates as 
a freeholder or householder in such section ; and in case an 
objection be made to the right of any person to vote in a School 
section, the chairman or presiding officer at the meeting shall, 
at the request of any rate-payer, require the person whose right 
of voting is objected to, to make the following declaration : 
For^n of Declaration required from School Electors, 

" I do declare and affirm that I have been rated on the assess- 
" ment roll of this School section as a freeholder (or householder, 
*' as the case may be), and that I have paid a public School tax 
^ due by me in this School section imposed within the last 
'* twelve months, and that I am legally qualified to vote at this 
" meeting." 

Penalty for making a false deelaration- 

Whereupon the person making such declaration shall be per- 
mitted to vote on all questions proposed at such meetings ; but 
if any person refuses to make such declaration his vote shall be 
rejected : And if any person wilfully makes a false declaration 
of his right to vote, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction, upon the complaint of any person, shall be 
punishable by fine or imprisonment in the manner provided for 
in the [following eighteenth and the one hundred and fortieth 
section of the] said Upper Canada [Consolidated] Common 
School Act. 

18. If any person wilfully makes a false declaration of his 
right to vote, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, at the discretion of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions ; or by a penalty of not less than 
fve dollars, or more than ten dollars, to be sued for and re- 
covered with costs before a Justice of the Peace, by the trustees 
of the school section, for its use. 

Separate School Supporters not to vote at Common School 
Meetings. 

19* No person subscribing towards the support of a separate 
school established under the Act respecting separate schools and 
belonging to the religious persuasion thereof, and sending a 
child or children thereto, shall be allowed to vote at the election 

amouDt required for the support of the school, which they are required to 
keep open at least b\x months of the year, they are authorised by the tenth 
clause of the same sectiou, to provide the balance, including all defleiencieti^ 
by n rate upon the property of the secticn, should the vote of the aonual 
meeting not cover all ike expenses of the school (over and above the 
cheques for the School Fund) or should the annual meeting omit or refuse 
to provide a sufficient sum. But for all the money received and expended 
by them, the Trustees must account annually to tha School Seotion auditors. 
as prea«ribed in the eighth seetioo of the School Aet of 1860. 



of any trustee for a common school in the city, town, Tillage, or 
township in which such separate school is established. 

Place of Annual School Meeting to be appointed by the 
Trustees. 

20. The trustees of each school section shall appoint the 
place of each annual school meeting* of the freeholders and 
householders of the section, or of a special meeting for the fill- 
ing up of any vacancy in the trustee corporation occasioned by 
death, or other cause, or of a special meeting for the selection of 
a new school site ; and shall cause notices of the time and place 
to be posted in three or more public places of such section at 
least six days before the time of holding such meeting, and shall 
specify in such notices the object of such meeting. They may 
also call and give like notices of any special meeting, for any 
other school purpose, which they may think proper ; and each 
such meeting shall be organized, and its proceedings recorded, 
in the same manner as in the case of a first school meeting. 

Penalty on Trustees for not calling certain School 
Meetings, 

21. In case any annual or other school section meeting has 
not been held for want of the proper notice, each trustee or 
other person whose duty it was to give such notice, shall for- 
feit the sum of Jive dollars, to be sued for and recovered before 
a Justice of the Peace, by any resident inl^abitant in the sec- 
tion for the use thereof. 

• Form of Koiieefor on ordinary Annual School Seetion Meeting : 
School Kotiob. 

The andersigned, Tmstees of School Seotion No. — in the Township of 

, hereby give notice to the [resident assessed] Freeholders and HoutA* 

holders of the said School Section, that the Annual ^ 'eetic ga will be he'd at 
, on the second Wednesday in January, 186-, at 10 o'clock in the fore- 
noon, for the parpoM ; Ist. Of receiving and deciding upon the Anoaal 
Re(H>rt of the Trustees ; 2nd Of appointing an Audito.* of the School 
Section acooimts; 8rd. Of electing a fit and proper pei-son as a Sohool 
Trustee for th'e said Section ; 4th. Of receiving and disposing of the report 
of the Auditors of School Section accounts ; 6th. Of deriding upon the 
manner in which the salary of the teacher; and, 6th. How the other 
ezpenses of the school shall be provided. 

[Should there be any other bueineee to bring before the meeHnff^ it i 
be dUHnetly mentioned in the notice, otherwiee it cannot be entertainei,} 

Dated this — day of — »-, 186-, 



A. a ) 
CD. V 
E. F.) 



TVuston of 
School Section No, 



Note — 1. The manner of proceeding at the annual meeting is prescribed 
in the eixteenth section of this Act 

2. Should the Trustees neglect to give the presoribed notice of the 
Annual School Section Meeting until it is too late to give six days* ootiee. 
they forfeit each the sum of fice dollars, recoverable for the purposes of 
the School Section, under the authority of the twenty first section, and then 
any 'two qualified electors of the Sohool Section are authoriieil, within 
, twenty days to call such meeting. The form of notice is appended In note 
* to the twenty-second sectioo. 

8. The foregoing notice should be signed by a majority of the existing or 
surviving trustees, and posted in at least three public places of the Sdiod 
Section, at least six days before the time of holding the meeting. 

4. The object or obfeets of each school meeting should be invariablif stated 
in the notices calling it ; and the notices calling any school meeting should, 
in all cases, be put up six days before holding such meeting. One form is 
sufficient for oalling a special school meeting of any kind. 

6. The second clause of the twenty-fifth section of this Act, page 26, 
authorizes Local Superintendents to call special school meetings under 
certain circumstances. The twenty sixth section also authorises certain 
other persons to call special meetingiy In etae of the death ef all the 
trustee^ Ae. 
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Meetings to be called in default of first or Annual Meetings. 
22. In ease^ from the want of proper notice, any first* or an- 
nualf Bcbool Bection meeting, required to be held for the election 
of trustees was not held at the proper period, any tioo free- 
holders or householders in such section may, within twenty days 
after the time at which such meeting should have been held, call 
a meeting by giving six days* notice, to be posted in at least 
three public places in such school section ; and the meeting thus 
called shall possess all the powers and perform all the duties of 
the meeting in the place of which it is called. 

Penalty /or refiuing to serve as Trustee, 

28. If any person chosen as trustee refuses to act, he shall 

forfeit the sum of five dollars ; % and every person so chosen 

who has not refused to accept the office, and who at any time 

refuses or neglects to perform its duties, § shall forfeit the sum of 

* Thsform of Notice in thtM eats ehould he asfoUcme : 
School Nonas. 

Th« Manieipal Oouneil of tbit townahip, having formed a part of the 
TowDihip into a School Section, and designated it ** School Section No. — /' 
its boundaries and limits are as follows '.-^[Hiere insert deeeriptionj] And 
the person appointed to call the first School Section Meeting having 
neglected to do so.— We the nndersigned qualified electors of the School 
Section above deseribed, in eonformitj with the tweniy-eeeond section of the 
Upper Canada Oonsotidated Oommon Sehool Act, hereby give notice to the 
[resident assessed] freehoiders and householders of said School Section, that 

a public meeting will be held at — , on — day, the — — of , at the hour 

of 10 o'clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of electing three fit and proper 
persons from among the [resident assessed] freeholders and householders 
as School Trustees for tlie said Section. 

Dated this day of 186-. A. B. ) Qualified Electore. 

CD. ) Sehool Section No, -- 

KoTK.— The same notice can be given, in case the Municipal Council 
neglects to appoint a person to call the first annnal sehool meethig. Caro 
should, however, be taken to Insert the descripMon of the section, as em- 
bodied in the resolution or by-law of the Municipal Council — a certified 
copy of which should be obtained from the Township Clerk for this pur* 
pose. A local Superintendent may also call this meeting in case of any 
Delect or omission to do sa See page 26. 

f Form of Notice of an Annual Sehool Section Meeting to be given hy two 
qualified electore. 
SoaooL Nonox. 

The Trustees of School Section No. — , in the Township of 



liavuig neglected to giro notice of the Annnal School Section Meeting, as 
prsaeribedby iht twentieth section of the Upper Canada Consolidated Com- 
QOD School Act, the undersigned hereby give notice to the freeholders and 
householders of the said School Section, that a public meeting will bo held 

at , on — day, the — day of , at ten o'clock in the forenoon, for the 

purpose of electing a fit and proper person as trustee, as directed by law. 
Dated this — day of — , 186^, A. B. ) Qualified Eleetore 

C. D. \ School Section No, — 

lfoTB.~-Tb6 mode of proceeding at a School Meeting thus called, is 
prescribed in this Act. This meeting may also be called by the local Super- 
intendent See second clause of the iweniyfifth section of this Act 

X The School Act of mojurther enact t : 

11. No person shall be eligible to be elected or to serve as school 
trustee, who is not a resident assessed freeholder or householder in the 
sehool section for which be u elected. 

§ The School Act of IMO fitrther enaete : 

18. Every person elected as trustee, and who is eligible and liable to 
serve as such, shall make the following declaration of office before the 
Chairman to the School meeting : 

** I will truly and falthfolly, to the best of my judgment and ability, 
" discharge the duties of the office of School Trustee, to which I have been 
elected. 

Fine for default^ or in ease ofnsglect to make declaration : 

And if any person elected as trustee shall not make sueh a declaration 
within two weeks after netioe of his electioo, his neglect to do so shall be 
nfllcieoievideaaeof iriaNlbriqgtoi«rte,and ol hJa Uabilitj topay the 



twenty dollars, to be sued for and recovered before a Justice of 

the Peace, by the trustees of the school section for its use, as 

authorized by the one hundred and fortieth section of this Act. 

Trustee may resign— Absence a forfeiture of office, 

24. Any person chosen as trustee may resign with the con* 
sent, expressed in writing, of his colleagues in ofiSce and of the 
local superintendent. 

The School Act of 1860 fuHher enacts that— 11. * * ♦ a 
continuous non-residence of six months from his school section 
by any Trustee, shall cause the vacation of his office. 
Mode of proceeding in contested Elections in School Sections. 

25. Each Local Superintendent of Schools — 

(1) Shall, within twenty days after any meeting for the elec- 
tion of common school section trustees within the limits of his 
charge, receeive and investigate any complaint respecting the 
mode of conducting the election,* and according to the best of 
his judgment confirm it or set it aside, and appoint the time 
and place for a new election ; and may — 

(2) In his discretion, at any time for any lawful purpose, ap- 
point the time and place for a special school section meeting. 

VI. ^upm m Irartlral (6Aue&tim. 



1. LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 

So many examples of object-lessons have been given in the second 
volume of ** Papers for the Teacher"* — ^a work that ought to be 
in the hands of every educator, that I need not devote much time to 
that subject here ; but I may make some suggestions towards it in 
passing. Special lessons on qualities, particularly form, colour, <fec. , 
should be given at an early period. I think it is a common error to 
select objects too complex, or not witliin the reach of the child's 
observation. I would first familiarise the child with the habit of 
describing such simple things as he knows all about from his own 
observation. Let us for example take a common clay brick. After 
several lessons on its form, color, weight, and all its sensible quali- 
ties, such as can be observed in the school-room, let the class be 
taken to a brick wall in process of building, and there made to 
observe the use and manner of laying bricks. At another time let 
them go to the brick-yard, and trace the material from the bed of 
clay through the various processes of manufacture to the finished 
brick ; and either on the spot, or in the school-room, each pupil 
should be made to tell correctly and carefully all he had seen and 
learned. 

LESSON ON A TABLE. 

At another time, suppose a common plain black-walnut school 
table is the object of study. The quahties of the table, the struc- 
ture, or mode of combination of its parts, its uses, the materials of 
which it is composed, compared with other kinds of wood, speci- 
mens of which should be collected by the pupils and preserved for 
future lessons in the natural history of the tree, are subjects which 
will require many lessons continued through many days. In pursu- 
ing still further the study of a table, let the teacher on a pleasant 
day take his school or class into the forest, to find the tree from 
whose wood a black-walnut table is manufacturtni. When the tree 
is found, she may proceed to ask questions, calling attention to the 
size, form and colour of the trunk, the surface, marking and tex- 
ture of the bark, and, tearing that off, of the underlying wood, the 
arrangements, direction, size, ramification, Ac, of the branches, 
the form, surface and venation of the leaf, and all the numerous 
characteristics in their season of the bud, flower and fruit. These 

* See list of Professional Books for Teachers, in the Journal for August. 



^ne, as provided for in the [preceding] twenty third section of the said Up- 
per Oanada [Coosolidated] Common School Act. 

• Tlie School Act of 1860 further enacU that 

18. It shall be the duty of a local superintendent of schools to receive, 
inyestigate, and decide upon any complaints wliich may be made io regard 
to the electioo of school trustees, or in regard to any proceedings at school 
meetings; Provided always, that no complaint in regard to any election 
or proceeding at a school meeting shall be entertained, unless made in 
wrltiog within twsniy days after the holding of auoh eleetkn w mMtlqg. 
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observatioTifl must be made ' at seyeral different times, as the tree 
changes in its foliage and its organs of fructification. Let the pu- 
pUs idso see a tree felled. Some of them may perhaps be able to 
tell why it falls in a certain direction. Let them count the rings 
formed by the annual suKpension of growth, but let their cuiiosity 
to know the cause of these rings be kept in suspense till the oppor- 
tunity is afforded of shewing by a series of exnuriments how a tree 
grows. Let them visit a saw-mill and a joiners or cabinet maker's 
shop, and the whole process of making lumber and working it up 
be traced from the log to. finished table. But let special care be 
taken not to crowd too many things before the child's mind iu one 
day ; and let him tell frequently what he has learned before he for- 
gets it. The same lessons should be talked about and repeated with 
such Tariations, improTements and additions as seem desirable, till 
the pufril has become quite familiar with the object of study, and 
can, unaided even by a question, go through with a full and correct 
account of it. 

LB8S0N OK A BBICK. 

Suppose a brick is the object taken up : tiles would natui-aUy be 
suggested as belonging to the same group, then stone and earthen 
ware, mortars, some paints, <bc., which would form different groups 
of a family of earths. Some articles of iron may then be studied, 
always in the same slow, careful, detailed, thorough manner, as a 
nail, a bolt, a horse-shoe, a flat-iron, a fire shovel, a stove. Again, 
articles of brass, of tin, of lead, may be noticed and grouped, each 
kind of metal by itself, but all being combined into a larger group 
of manufactured metallic objects ; and belonging, with the earths, 
to a still more comprehensive class, the mineral kingdom. 

A plain school-room table might for some time occupy the pupil's 
attention. He may then be desired to observe the differences and 
resemblances between this and those he sees at home. Then a chair 
might be studied, a desk and seat, a book-case, Ac, The pupil may 
then point out the characteristics common to all these ; as their 
being of wood, being articles of furniture, being made by a joiner. 
Each pupil may be desired to teU what articles at home belong to 
the same group, and to descrilx) them. 

LI880N ON TBXTILB FABRICS, TOOLS, Ac. 

Textiles may at another time be taken up, and after studying cot- 
ton, linen and hemp fabrics in all their variety of forms, and 
showing their relationship and vegetable origin, the child will see 
that they are another group under the cf<MS of vegetable manufac- 
tured objects. Wool, in its various manufactured forms, will be 
seen to have some resemblance to the last group, but to differ from 
it in the important fact that it is of animid origin, and belongn, on 
that account, rather to the family of objects manufactured of leather, 
hair, horn, feathers, Ac., and to the same class as another group 
comprising milk, btitter, cheese, certain oils, &c. 

Classification may also be made without reference to material, but 
with reference to the uses of objects : as tools for the different 
trades : articles of dress ; articles of food, <bc. Perhaps still other 
methoos of classification may be devised, according to the fancy of 
the teacher or of the pupils. After thus synthetiodly building up 
classes of objects, they should be analytically represented on the 
board pictorially ; and also on a table or the floor with the real 
objects. If not convenient to present objects for study iu a scien- 
tifically systematic order, care should be taken at least in these 
pictorial and real arrangements, to direct attention to the qualities 
aiid circumstances most important iu forming groups and classes. 
The pupil will, with very little aid from the teacher, see the difficulty 
of arranging objects with reference to unessential qualities, and 
thus of himself infer the necessity of distinguishini; between these 
and essential qiialities. 

LESSONS IN DRAWING, MOULDTNO, AC. 

In connection with these lessons, and forming an essential part of 
the plan, the pupil should be taught to draw. Instruction in this 
art should be given along with his earliest lessons in objects. He 
will not perhaps be able to draw all the objects he studies ; but the 
teacher, so far as he can do so consistently with thoroughness, should 
require him to draw outlines of all the simple forms he studies. The 
letters, figures and geometrical forms must of course be drawn as 
they are learned. 

An exercise in moulding forms iu clay, wax, snow or other plastic 
substance, may be adopted to give skill to the hands and to assist in 
fixing more definitely in the mind a precise idea of the forms of 
cubes, prisms, spheres, and' all mathematical solids^ which, as' well 
as other simple forms may be moulded in clay, and then drawn upon 
the slate or board. 

LESSONS ON MECHANISM, SKILL, AC. 

Some discipline too may be given to mechanical and constructive 
skill, by a proper direction of their choice of plays and ^'ames, and 
by furnishing the pupib with small wooden blocks shaped liki» 
bncks.or like the ooursea of an arch ^ also small beams, boards, 



window and door frames of corresponding dimensions, that tiiey 
may exercise themselves in building waUs and arches for minatore 
houses, bridges and other structures. Every one has observed ha|r 
fon i little children are of building playhouses, even of such nidb 
materials as brickbats, bits of boaros and earthenware, brash and 
leaves. A little attention on the part of the skilful. teacher will 
develop in these plays a much neglected, though most useful faculty. 

LE8SONS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 

Along with common object lessons and natural history, and acces- 
sory in part to them, but still previous to the introduction of letters, 
there may be taught something of arithmetic and geography, soiim 
few of the more obvious facts of natural philosophy, chemiiBtiy.^uui 
astronomy. But an observed knowledge of facts in abundaiHse, 
should precede any attempts at theorizing. 

An important element m thi^ course of primary educatien, k a 
cabinet of natural history, and of various objecfs of arl This 
cabinet need not be an expensive one, for the teacher, aided by tiie 
pupils, who will be found to engage in nuiking ooUeetioi^.witH-^ 
success aud enthusiasm quite astonishing to one who has nevei: 
observed it, — may gradually gather together a valuable cabinet of 
specimens illustrating each of the three kingdoms of nature. These' 
collections may embrace an herbarium of dried plants, specimens nf 
different kinds of wood and bark, nuts and other imperishable fmiti 
and seeds, from the vegetable kingdom ; stuffed birda and quadEb- 
peds, insects, shells, horns^ skeletons, feathers, ^, fromtheaniiQal 
kingdom ; the. ores, fossils and specimens of different rocks of tha; 
neighbourhood, from the mineral kingdom ; models of colors and ot 
mathematical forms, and of such objects of manufacture as time, 
space and the means and wants of the school from time to time seem 
to demand. The variety of natural objects in ttke cabinet may be 
increased to an indefinite extent by colleoting duplicates vad, 
exchai^ing with other districts whose natural productions are diffarr- 
ent. The arranging of this cabinet or parts of it, after the ipam^r. 
before suggested, will be from time to time not only a discipline of 
the perceptions, but a most useful lesson in classification. 

LESSONS ON GEOGRAPHY. 

The study of geography, instead of beginning as is usual, wiih 
the whole world — which even mature scholars cannot fully compre- 
hend — should begin, just after a shower, with the rills and miniature 
lakes, bavB, capes, islands, Ac,, found in the nearest field. The 
rills should be traced to the nearest stream, and the whole valley of 
the latter studied, from its source in some spring to its jimofeioA 
with a larger stream, and as far as th^ range pi the child's «Amam^ 
tion extends. The child shoidd be made to observe, in its incipiency,, 
the washing of earth, which, so insignificant within the range of a 
limited observation, produces in the aggregate such mighty effects 
in the structure of the earth's surface. The study of geograplrf 
should proceed no fsater than the pupil can draw the maps illustea-* 
ting the subject. These may begin with the school-room, a plan of 
which, showing the arrangements of the iumitiue, may be the fint 
lesson. They may then extend to the whole house and school 
grounds, the street and adjacent lots, and so on embracing by a 
gradual extension, the whole neighbourhood, which should be raked 
over many times, the distances measured by counting the steps, aad 
notes taken of the fields or lots, streets or roads, jbdlls, >halj09%' 
springs, streams and their rainy-day branches, mines, «UfE^ hailM%- 
aud whatever of interest may exist in the district. . This thQroughlT 
understood, the geography of books may be studied with mu^ 
greater success. 

LESSONS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 

I need not speak of physical education generally. Its wants are 
pretty well understood, though I regret to say, very little attended 
to. But I would call attention to one .branch of . the aubj^cfe. . • vX1m| 
cultivation of the vocal powers* How many persona suffer, tihroufi^ 
life for want of power to speak to be heard across fk strp^. ,JHow 
many are deficient in the physical ability to produce those musical 
soimds that go so far towaras making our enjoyment of life. How 
many indeed go down to an early gi'ave, the victims of pwlmenaiy 
complaints, brought on by neglecting to give early and: effimn^ 
training to the lungs and vocal organs. Tli^ child should be tauiB^t 
to keep his lungs expanded ; to exercise his voice by gradual bat 
not too great exertion in producing sounds soft or strong, grave or 
acute, harsh or mellow, from the depths of his chest or from the top 
of his throat ; and to exercise that firm and nice oonbrol toi.i^ so 
indispensable to good singing. Words idone.ara iusuffioient to 
describe the pirocess necessary,. The teacher must . instruct b]^ 
example. I fear very few teachers are qualified to instruct in thsi 
art as it should be taught ; but they should make it their study as 
much as they would mathematics. It wotild be well perhaps for 
every large town to employ a special teacher for elocution and mosic, 
including of course the proper physical training of the TOcal\|iow«i% 
and a^cli»^.«rticu]atiMn of .j>he. elepMutaiy., «oimd%^^ Aa|n«veqi 
primary school teacher should do what she can ; and there ia no 
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doubt that with some studjr and practice ou her own part, she can 
itvit'thtf «hildrtn sntii a training in vocal gymnasticB, as greotiy to 
improve the quality and dintinetaeM and enlarge the powers of the 
▼oioe, and at the same time improve and invigorate the health. 

It is evident from this view of the character of a primanr school, 
that the teacher must not be a person of inferior talent or education. 
She may not need great learning, as that term is usually understood, 
bcit rfie does want a kind of cultivation. She should be far better 
vened in mitimJ histoir and the kindred sciences than a majority 
ol evtai' the higher grade of teadiers now are. She should possess 
cotTBot hahiti of speech, skill in drawing and music, a talent for 
training the faculties of observation, comparison and generalization, 
and above all, that tact, so rare, of interesting children and encour- 
aging them in the practice, and cultivating in them the growth of 
the eodal virtues and' affections — ^that go so far toward promoting a 
healthy oonditioB of society. 

Wiim saeh disoipline as these exercises indicate, the pupil learns 
to bring into use, on all oooasions, tiie resources of his own mind. 
Be is less a slave to books and to the dicta of others, ^e becomes 
more self-reliant, and thtTs is better fitted to pursue a knowledge of 
truth Untrammeled by a blind veneration for what he cannot under- 
stand. 'TMH Cdime t>f discipline continue to the age of ^^t 
JiSMB, will be of more value to the child than mnth Ibnsfer time 
wpmjki in the usual routine of school studies. It will fit him to go 
Ummmrd in the more literary processes of book instruction with vas^y 
ineraased speed and power, and stamp a decidedly marked superior- 
ity upon the character of hu whole life. — WUconnn Jour. Education, 



VII. ^j^ittlUumf. 



1. INDIAN SUMMER. 

BY SMBUHX B. SMITH. 

Just after the death of the flowers, 

And before they are boried in linow, 
There oomes a festival season, 

- When nature is all aglow—- 
•^gk^w with a myatieal splendour 

/Fhat rivals the brightness of spring, 
Agk>fr with a beanfty more tender 

' Than aught "V^ich fair summer could bring. 

Some spirit akin to the rainbow 

Then borrows its magical dyes. 
And mantles the £sr-spreadtng landscape 

In hues that bewilder the eyes : 
The son, from his olood-pillow«d chamber, 

Smiles soft on a vision so gay, 
And dreams that his fdvourite children, 

The flowers, have not jet passed away. 

There 's luminous mist ou the nlountain^ 
' A light azure h\ze in the air, 
As if angeN, wliilst heavenward soaring, 

Had left theh* bright I0^e9 fluutiug there. 
The breese is so B(»ft. so caressing, 
It si'ems a miite token of love ; 
And fl'iats to the ear like a blesoing 

Prom some happy spirit above. 

I. •} • 

These davs, so serene and so charming. 

Awaken a dreamy de Jght — 
A tremulous, tearful enjoyment, 

Like soft strains of niosic at night. 
We know they are fading and and fleeting, 

That quickly— 4oo quickly, they'll end. 
And We watch them with yearning affection 

As at parting we watch a deiir friend. 

Ch I beautiful Indian Summer 1 

Thou favourite child of ihe year^ 
Thou darling whum nature enriches 

With gifts and adornment so dear 1 
Huw tain would we woo thee to linger 

On mountain and meadow awhile. 
Fur our hearts, like the sweet haunts of nature^ 

B^oiae and grow in thy smila 



Not alone to the sad fields of sutumn 

Dost thou a lost brightness restore. 
But thou bringeet a world-weary spirit, 

^weet dreams of its childhood unce more ! 
Thy loveliness thrills us with memories 

Of all that was brightest and best ; 
Thy peace and serenity offer 

A foretaste of heavenly rest 



2. THE QUEEN AS " LADY OF THE MANOR." 

The Queen of England may be seen galloping on a Highland pony 
along the banks-of the Dee, scarcely noticed by the peasantry on 
her estates. Every Highlander believes himself to be born a gentle- 
man. In his conduct in the presence of royalty he fully justifies 
his pretensions. Instead of standing and staring in the exercise of 
a vulgar curiosity as the Queen rides past, he uncovers his head and 
barely looks at the royal lady, or looks as if he looked not. Those 
neat white cottages that cluster rotmd the royal property have been 
built by the Queen. That beautiful school-house has the same royal 
oriffin. That lady you may see any day pacing a visit to the former, 
and hearing an examination in the latter, is the Queen of England. 
The exquisite lichens of endless variety that cover the birches and 
granite j^ks are as expressive and eloquent proofs of the wisdom 
and presence of the Deity, as the pines and birches that have waived 
in the hurricanes of a hundred years. Even so these little acts of 
personal sympathy on the part of the Queen are richer evidences of 
her worth than the more imposinff acts which history records, for 
in these the woman shines tnrougn the Queen, and the Christian 
crlorifies both. — From *'Th6 Qu^n in Scotland** in ihe London 
Iteview. 



YIII. flt0rt mtiaA m^ts ot %tm, 

. Olivbr CaomrsLL; New York. A. D. F. Randolph.—- This 

sketch of this remarkable man*s life is edited by the Rev. Francis L. 
Hawks, D.D., LL.D., of New York, and is one of a series of " Biographies 
of the Heroes of History." The work does not profess to be anything 
more than a brief sketch of the life of the Lord High Protector, during bis 
eventful career. It is illustrated with several good wood engravings. 

Alcohol ahd Iobaooo; Philadelphia. Lindsay and Blakiston* 

This is a most valuable book on two of the meet potent destroyers of 
maiikiud. It was specially written for the popular reader, and is 
therefore happily divested of many of those technicalities of expression 
which are so uninteresting to the general reader. The essay on Alcohol 
was written by Professor Miller, at the request of tlie Directors of the 
Scottish Temperance League, and was published by them. The other essay 
was wiitteo by the eminent Dr. Lisars, Profetvor of Surgery in Edinburgh, 
and had passed through eight editions there in 1869. This two- fold book 
cannot fail to have a very decided influence in arresting the baneful 
practices of drinking alcoholic liquors, and of smoking, chewirg. and snuff- 
ing tobacco. 

Rough I NO it with Auck Baillih, Parochial ^gboolmastbb, 

NosTH Britain and iLsBWHsaa. By Wiu. J. Stewart. New York: R. 
Carter and Brothers. As ** Ernest Bracebridge*' gives a graphic account of 
life in an Euglish sch >ol, so does this book i^ive an equally graphic ac- 
count of life io a Scotch school, but of a lower grade. The plot of the 
story reminds the readwr of some of Dickeus* tales, but the details and 
incidents are, of course, less artistic The ch iracter of Richard Bay- 
bee, th m^ht doubtless the representtitive type of a cla'«, is a sad blot 
upon the book, which, however, thjit of bis brother, the kind and pensive 
William Baybee, relieves. 

Fasadat's Chkmioal Histokt op a Cahdu. New York : Harper 

and Brothers. This book is a reprint of a course of Six Lectures on tlio 
Chemical History of a Can.ile, to which is a<lded a Lecture on Platinum, 
by Prof. Faraday, delivered before a juvenile auditory at the Royal 
Institution of Gr^'at Britain during the Chiistmas holi«iayB of 1860 1, 
In this juvenile auditory were some of the Queen's children, which 
fact gave additional eclAt to the lectures, and probably led to their 
publication. They are neverthelsHs admirable in their style, arrange* 
meut, and matter; and Hl(h'»ugh the title is so modest, their illustra* 
trations are by no means ojufined to the homely plumomsnou of .a Buruing 
Oandlsw Ths suljsots of hMt» Ughtb ^ydrcgso, oxygen, wat«r, air, ac^d^ cmw 
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boD, charcoal and gas, are introduced and explained io the lecture on a candle. 
In like manner, the lecture on that '* beautiful, magnificent and yaluable 
metal" platinum, embraces illustrations of the welding, ignition, fusion and 
volibility of various kinds of metals. In the«e lectures Prof. Faraday has 
succeeded admirably in popularising what tu the unscientific mind is often 
both dry and uninteresting. 

IX. Mntixtitml %\Atni%ttut. 

CANADA. 

— UNiTxasiTT CoLLEOK, ToRONTO. — J'hc annual oohTOcation of Unl- 
▼ersity College was held October 15th, in tJie Conyocation Hall, a yery 
large number of ladies and gentlemen being present. The first business 
was the admission of matriculants. The recitations of prize compositions 
followed. Mr. A. M. Lafferty, third year, Greek verse prizeman came 
forward amid loud applause to read his composition. The subject was— 
Massinger, ** The Bondman," act I., scene 8, from " It is your seal** to *'Do 
not re pent *' The Latin and English verse prizemen — Mr. N. McNish, 
second year, and Mr. S. Woods, third year — ^were equally warmly ap- 
plauded. The prizes and certificates of honor were then announced as 
follows : 

ARn,'~Oreek and Laiin.-^S. Woods, prizeman, J. London, W. G. 
Crawford, G. Cooper ; N. McNish, prizeman, J. M. Gibson, A. M. Lafferty ; 
J. W. Connor, prizeman, W. H. Vandersmissen, T. J. Robei-tson, W. N. 
Reefer, J. S. Small, H. E. Buchan. Componlion in Greek Verte, — A. M. 
Lafferty, prizeman. Composition in Latin Verse, — N. McNish, prizeman. 
Loffic. — N. iMcNish, prizeman, T. D. Craig. Metaphysics and Ethics, — 
G. Grunt, prizeman, A. Grant ; J. M. Gibson, prizeman ; N. McNish, prize- 
man ; J. McMillan, prizeman. Chemistry.— K, Grant, prizeman; W. 
Tytler, prizeman, W. M. Roger, R. A. Ree^, W. H. Withrow; R. Ifar- 
bottle, prizeman, S. F. Ramsey ; J. B. Thomson, prizeman, £. F. Snider, 
J. McMillan. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy.— J. H. Thorn, prize- 
man, D. OrmistoD ; J. Loud(»n, prizeman, J. A. UcLellan, J. Fisher ; T. 
Kirkland, prizeman, A. M. Lafferty, T. W. Wright ; T. J. Robertson and 
J. S. Wilson, prizemen, J. Rutledge, F. E. Seymour, E. F. Snider. History. 
— J. M. Gibson, prizeman, J. M. Buciian, S. Woods. English. — D. Ormis- 
ton, prizeman, J. Turnbull. History and EnglialL — W. D, Ballantyne, 
prizeman, J. McMillan. opposition in English Verse. — S. Woods, prize- 
man. Natural History. — W. Tytler, prizeman, W. M. Roger ; E. F. Snider, 
prizeman. Mineralogy and Oeology.^^A. Grant, prizeman; W. B Mo- 
Murrich and T, W. W right, prizi»men, R. Hurbottle, T. Kirkland. Modem 
Languages. — J. Turnbull, prizemun ; J.M. Gibson, prizeman, J. M. Buchan ; 
W. Oldright, prizeman, W. Muiock; J. Wilson, prizeman. Oriental 
Languages. — G. Grant, piizumui; J. Hubbert, prizeman ; J. M. Gibson, 
prizeman ; F. Patton, prizeman, J. Harley, A. K. Baird. 

Agoioulturs. — G. Peck, prizeman ; J. B. Thompson, prizeman, D. 
Scholfield. Special Prizes, established by the College Council, and awarded 
by the Collegt^ Literary and Scientific Society. Public Speaking. — J. M. 
Gibson, prizem;m. English Essay. — W. A. Reeve, prizeman. 

The prizes were awarded to the students by the Professors of the res- 
pective departments, all of whom highly complimented the successful 
competitors npon their industry and application to the various subjects in 
which they had shown themselves so successful. The pnzes consisted of 
handsome and valuable books from the establishment of Mr. H. Rowsell, 
King Street, printer to the I niversity. After their distribution the 
President closed the Convocation with an address of some length, in which 
he displayed his usual eloquence and spirit. He said that on such occasions 
as the present it was customaiy to close the proceedings by some brief 
statement explanatory of the present condition and future prospects of 
the institution of University College. Conformably tx) this usage, he pro- 
posed to direct the attention of his audience for a few minutes to some of 
the leading features connected with the topics he had just mentioned. 
This institution of University College, Toronto, was of very recent origin. 
It traced back no farther than the year 1853, when by an act of the 
Legislature the then existing Uuiversi.y of Toronto was divided into two 
branches, two institutions — one retaining the name of the University of 
Toronto, and the other called the University College, Toronto. They both 
bad their homes in the same building, but they were very distinct and 
differed materially in their functions, llie functions of the University 
-WW to prs0orib« sabjeets of ezaminatioo, to appoint ezaminers, to oonfer 



degrees, soboUrships and prises ; of the College, to teach those subjects to 
the students. In the University, the knowledge was tested ; in t£e College, 
the knowledge was acquired. In a word, the main duty of one was to 
examine, of {he other to instruct. In the year 1858, as he had said, the 
act was passed to erect University College. In coropanug its oonditioo 
then with the present condition there were three leading features to be re- 
ferred to— the staff of teachers, the subjeots to be taaght» and the number 
of students. The year 1858-4 was a year of transition. He wonld not 
therefore refer particularly to it, but pass on to the next First, with re- 
gard to the staff, comparing that year with this, there were no changes 
All the professors remained the same, with this exception, that a professor- 
ship of meteorology was conferred upon Prof. Kingston, Director of the 
Observatory, and a Classical Tutorship upon Dr. Wickson. With regard 
to the subjects of instruction changes had been made since that time. 
Those changes had been made by the University, and aoccpted by the 
College, inasmuch as in the Provincial statute provision was made that the 
College should adopt the law of the University so fieir as the subjects of 
examination were concerned. It might be proper to state, however, that 
the general features of these subjects were the same— embracing olassioal 
literature, metaphysics and the laws of natural and rerealed religion, 
history, languages and so on. But the greatest and most important change 
made since 1858-4 was in the number of stndents. The Registrar (Or. 
Wickson) had prepared for him a statement of the number of students 
from the oommenoement» and with their permission he (the President) 
would read it, as perhaps the best way of showing what had been done in 
the College. He found that in the year 1858-4 the total number of students 
was 110; 1855-6,145; 1856-7,126: 1857-8, 192; 1858-9, 168 ; 1S59 
-60, 188; and 1860-61, 225. (Applause.) Satisfactory as these statistics 
appeared, they would prove even more so if analysed. In these totals 
were included both matriculants and occasional students. Now, one of the 
.characteristics of this institution, derived from the newer academic institu- 
tions at home, was that they admitted those unable to pass the matricula- 
tion examination to attend such lectures as they might think' would prore 
advantageous to them in their path through lif& This was a benefit both 
to them and to the institution ; but he need scarcely say that its main 
strength arose from the number of matriculants, those who took up all the 
subjects prescribed, those who went forward for degrees, and those to 
whom the College looked, when they advanced their position in life, aa 
affording the best practical evidence of the sotmd and substantial instmo- 
tion received in the institution. (Applause.) He found that in these last 
University College had steadily increased from 28 in 1854-5, 85 in 1855- 
6, 87 in 1856-7, 66 in 1857-8, 63 in 1858-9, 80 in 1859-60, to 129 in 
1860-61. (Renewed Applause.) So far he had merely spoken of the 
past, but it might be inquired what was the condition of the institution at 
the present moment! They had just commenced anew academic year; 
the returns he had read were made up to the end of last year, and did not 
embrace the beginning of the present On referring to the register he 
found that they had of matriculated students at the present time no less 
than 127. (Applause.) These statistics, he thought^ justified him, or any 
one, in stating that this institution had been steadily advancing and moving 
forward. He thought the inference that might be drawn firom the &cts 
he had given was, first of all, that throughout the country there was 
a growing appreciation of the benefits of collegiate education. The 
knowledge was rapidly spreading throughout the land that there were 
benefits to be derived from this source which the people were not before 
aware of. They began to perceive now that a grammar school education, 
however excellent in itself, was not to be the end, and that when they 
left those schools they were then qualified to commence their studies in 
this institution. It was not to be wondered at that this knowledge had 
been so long in spreading in tliis country, that the people heretotore should 
have been so little interested in tliis University —more especially when it 
was remembered that the people of Canada could point to some of its sons 
who occupied and adorned the highest walks in life, who had not had the 
advantage of an academic education — men who discharged their high du- 
ties with honour to themselves and benefit to the country to which they 
belonged. But it should never be forgotten that of those men there was 
not one who did not regret that he had not had the opportunity of an aca- 
demic career, the best proof of which was to be found in the fact ttiat they 
invariably sent their sons to the University. Another inference which he 
thought might fairly and legitimately be drawn from the figures be had 
presented, and an inference that any one might draw, was that this insti- 
tution was growing in the oonfidenoe of the people of Oanada, that th«y 
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Mteye U was a Talnable and beneficial institutioo, and shewed it by the 
n amber of atudenU seDt to it^ that they appreciated the ezertiooe made in 
it for the diffusion of academic education, and belicTed that the duty of its 
profeaaora waa fiuthfully and efficiently performed. On other oeoaaiouB he 
had aaid — and he had no reaaon to believe differently now — that number 
waa not a true criterion of the education imparted, but it waa of the con- 
fidence of the public. But many perhapa would be diapoeed on looking 
at the facta (o say — ** You have done well, but this ia nothing to what 
ought to have been done in a Proyincial Institution, aa thta waa deatioed 
to be by the Legialature, with a liberal endowment for the purpoeea of 
edttoation.** The answera to theae were obrious. First of all, there waa 
an abwnce of meana. In thia country, not as at home, there were many 
reapectably off, others comfortably off^ and a few very well off, but affluence 
was not general, and only a few could afford to aencl their aona to the Uui- 
▼eraity and maintain them there for the greater period of the year- And 
during the past few yeara thia fact had been felt moat sensibly, and felt 
with regaid to the numbera sent there aa well aa in other respects. He 
need scarcely say that a few yeara aince men's eyes were daisied with 
epeeulatiTe schemes of eyerykind which had led to diiitress and difficulty, 
from the efiecta of which they had hardly yet rccoyered. Another reaaon 
for the number being ao amall waa the want of adequate preparation on 
the part of thoao who preaented themaelyea for matriculation. There waa 
a want in Canada of a aufficient number of qualified teachers and iostruc- 
tors, which fact might be ahewn in the reault of laat year's examination. 
Mora than one hundred Candida tea for matriculation presented themselyes, 
bat from an inefficient training one*fifth of them were rejected. Another 
reason too for a deficiency of numbers was that there were otlier institu- 
tions of the same character in the country. There was Trinity Oollege, a 
Charoh of England educational institution ; Victoria Collie, a Methodist ; 
and Qneen*a College, a Preabyterian ; all of which took aome atudenta 
who would otherwiae haT« attended (hia. They of oourae shared in the 
benefits arising from the wide spreading feeling in fayor of education. 
Another reaaon beaidea these was to be found in the want of information 
in the country with regard to thia inatitution. There waa no doubt what- 
aver that there waa that want of information. Some were not acquainted 
with the opportunitiea it aflbrded to all alike. And there were othera who 
thoo^t that the only object of the Oollege was to educate men for the 
learned professions. To these he would say that they had no special 
training fur either law or medecine, but that they laid the foundation for 
both, and gave inatruction in thoae aubjecta which became not merely the 
membera of those profeaaiona but alao the merchant and the farmer. In 
other words, they taught those things which it waa essential that a gentle* 
man should know. But, it might be asked, when he stated fiairly the diffi- 
culties that at present embaraassed and the circumstanced that diminiahed 
the number of their students, what were the proapecta of the future t 
Moat unqueationably he believed them to t>e good. He believed the diffi- 
culty preaented by the want of meana waa being gradually removed. 
Through the bounty of the giver of all good our hiUa have been crowned 
with plenty and our valleya made to amile with rich harvesta, the grana- 
ries are filled, and the farmera' hearta rejoiced and made glad* The reault 
of auch a atate of things must be to place the country, and hence this 
inatitution, in a better condition. As to the want of proper teachers to 
discharge the duties of instructors to the youth of the land, eyery year 
that want waa being diminished by the graduatea aeiit forth from thia 
XJniveraity ; and he had no doubt that with the improvementa nuide by the 
Board of Public Inatruction, the grammar schools would be made highly 
• beneficial. As to the want of information, the very discussions now going 
on with regard to the University would be productive of good. Now, un- 
der such circumstances, believing that these difficulties he had mentioned 
would speedily be removed, he entertained the sanguine hope that the 
inatitution was yet destined to prosper, even in a much greater degree than 
bad hitherto been the caae. If compared with the ancient institutions of 
the mother country, unquestionably the infant Provincial insUtotion pre. 
•ented many great differencea ; and it preaeoted many pointa of inferiority 
when brought into compariaon with institutions invested with the miyesty 
of almost immemorial antiquity. With them generation after generation 
haye enriched them by the gratitude of those who remembered what their 
alma mater had done for them. With thia, but aeven years had paased, 
and of those on whom it depended for shewing the benefit of ita instruc- 
tion, but few had advanced to that poaition In life which doubtleaa they 
wera destined to attaia They were not able yet to manifeat in a aubatan- 
tial fonn their gratitode^ but he knew it was their eameat and deareat 



desire to benefit to the extent of their power this institution. (Applause.) 
For bis part as year after year he saw men leaving the establishment and 
going forth into active life to fill those positions to which it might pleapc 
Providence to call them, he could not but entertain the hope, the sanguine 
hope, that the time would yet arise — it might not be in his time nor In 
that of his colleagues — fur perhaps the trees of the forest might sigh over 
the grassy mounds that covered their bones ; but still he hoped that the 
time would come when some son of Canada who. pointed to this aa his 
alma mater would present to the world an " Athenian Canadensis " in 
which be might record the names of those who had come here from a dis- 
tant land to advance this institution and who had discharged their dutiea 
with faithfulness and efficiency, aerving God, honouring the Queen, and 
benefitting their country. The President resumed his seat amid loud and 
general applause. 

Three cheers having been given by the students for the Queen ^ three 
for the Professors and three for the ladies, the audience separated. 

— — Barktb Gkamhak School. — We learn from the Barrie Advance 
that William Irwin, Esq., M.A., Oxford University, England, haa succeeded 
the Rev. Mr. Checkley as Principal of the Grammar School 

— » PaizB poa Enolibh in Lowaa Camaoa SoHooLa^ — ^The Rey. Henry 
Hope, LL.R, better known under the name of the Old CfountrymaHy re- 
cently announced hia intention of giving a prise of $20 to the best scholar 
in the French language at the examination of 1868 in the Upper Canada 
College. The reverend gentleman haa also intimated to the Hon. P. J. O* 
Chauveau his intention of giving an equal sum, in 1863, to the best scholar 
in the English language, in any Lower Canadian School to he choaen by 
Mr. Chauveau — the competitors to be of French Canadian parentage, and 
not more than fourteen years of age on their last birth day. — Quebec 
Chronicle. 

BRITISH AND COLONIAL. 

— Cost or THS Bnoubh EnuoAnuii CoMXissioir. — A parlismentary 
return just issued shows the total cost of the Education Commission from 
ta appointment on the 80th of June, 1868, to the conclusion of the iuquiry 
on the 80th of June, 1861. For aalariea of the establishment, the sum of 
£8,388 ISa. lid. was paid; for^nquiry by the twelve assistant commission- 
ers, £7,456 8s. ; for statistical returns, shorthand writers' notes, stationer 
for copying and books, inquiry into educational endowments, travelling and 
hotel expenses of the commiaaionera, and office expenses, £1,860 — ^in all 
£12,689 16s. lid. This return is exclusive of the expenses incurred in 
printing and stationery. The account has been made up to the 6th 
July. There was a balance of cash of £145 4s. 8d. in the hands of the 
commissioners, which, it was stated, would be quite sufficient to cover any 
expense to the close of the commission on the 80th July. 

-^— Expiirsi OF THB Iifspconoir of thb Enolisb Schools. — On the 
81st March last, there were employed under the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education thirty-six inspectors and twenty-five aasistant 
inspectors of schools, at a total cost of £48,666 9s. Id. Of the inspectors 
seventeen, and of the assistant inspectors twenty were clergymen of the 
Established Church. The salary, personal allowance, and travelling 
expenses of each inspector 'range from £765 to £i,0l7 ; and of the assist 
ant inspeetor8,'from £586 to|£678 yearly. 

^— CiTT or LoNDOM COLLCOB. — A movcmcnt ia on foot in London to 
sjateroatise the education of the young engaged in buainesa, and to afford 
them a place and meana of instruction. The plan involves the re-consti- 
tution of evening schools on a collegiate basis. At a public meeting over 
which the Lord Mayor presided, it was stated that more than aix thouaand 
young men had been instructed in the evening classes for French and other 
continental languages in the achools started under the auspices of the 
Bishop of London. Only £2,500 were desired to put the college on a nM 
supporting baaia. — Speechea were made by several distinguisb<>d gentle- 
men, among others the Bishop of London, who moved a series of resolutions. 
The Bishop expressed the highest confidence in the eagerness of the clerks 
of the City to attend the classes, and their ability to sustain and manage 
schoola for their own benefit. He also recommended the work to the clergy 
of his diocese. Mr. Henry Cole proposed to raiae double the sum named 
above. Sobacriptions made already amounted to £1,040. 

-^— MiDDLB Class Exauinatioiis in Ireland.— Following the example 
of the Dniversities of Oxford and Cambridge, in this-country, local exami- 
nations were held In Ireland by the authorities of Queen's Uniyersity in 
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Ireland, on the 11th of Juae lost The Division lists are now printed, and 
they suggest the infereDoe, either that the standard was high, or that most 
of the candidates oyer-estimated their own attainments. They also show 
the strong tendency which has often been noticed to overlook certain ele- 
mentary subjects with which all educated persons ought to be familiar. 
There were 87 candidates entered, but, owing to illness, withdrawals, and 
other causes, only 72 underwent examination — 45 seniors and 27 juniors. 
Of these 28 passed, or less than one third, nearly all of them answering 
■atlsfactorily on their special subjects of study, but failing in the prelimi- 
nary examination. Of the senior candidates, 18 passed, or two in five, and 
of the junior five, or between a fifth and a sixth. Of those who succeeded, 
the Province of Lelnster furnished 11, Ulster 7, Connaught 8, and Munster 
1 ; the rem.tiuing one was a lad from Durham in England, who had been 
at school near Dublin. The following analysis of the failures show the 
subjects which the 49 unsuccessful candidates ought to have known better 
and exhibits also the d<>gree of attention paid to them respectively. In 
analysis and parsing of English, 89 failed ; in writing from dictation, 88 . 
in general geography, 81 ; and in arithmetic, 4. The causes of failure are 
shewn in notes appended to a supplementary table, in which the candidates 
ara represented, not by names, but by their respective numbers. Thus 
revelations of a personal kind are avoided, while the facta are given. The 
very occurrence of these examinati<ms is a step in advance, and it is not 
nnlikely that in 1862 the percentage ot successful candidates may be more 
than doubled 

TlNivxEsirr of Dublin. — The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 

Lord Brougham, Sir J. Shaw Lefevre, Sir James Emerson Tennant, and 
M. Michel Chevalier, of Paris, by the University of Dublin, at its late 
commencement. 

Cost or National Education in Ibcland. — A return, which has 

been issued from the office of the Board of National Education, states that 
the sums voted by parliament for the purpose of national education in 
Ireland, from the commencement of the system to the end of the year 
1860, amount in the whole to £3,817,964. The local contributions in aid of 
teachers' salaries were £48,961 in 1860, and there are also other local con- 
tributions in support of the system. No less than 4078 schools have been 
built without parliamentary aid. The Queen's University in Ireland, fol- 
lowing the example set by Oxford and Cambridge, has lately instituted a 
system of local examinations, the details of which will be found below 
Seventy- two candidates underwent examination, of whom 45 were seniors, 
and 27 juniors. 

laiSH National Schools.— From a parliamentary return just issued 

it appears that the numbor of pupils on the rolls of the Irish National 
sdiools for the last quarter of 1860, and whose religious denominations 
had been ascertained, was 648.188 of whom 80,868 belonged to the Estab- 
lished Church, 466,582 were Roman Catholics, 59,086 Presbyterians, leav- 
ing 2,607 others. The totaL^number on the rolls within the year is esti- 
mated at 804,000. 

King's Cullkgx, WiNDSoa, Nova Sootia. — We learn with great 

pleasure from the Halifax Church Record, that the late Chas. Inglis, E.-iq., 
the son of one bishop of Nova Scotia, and the grandson of another, has be- 
queathed the Clermont estate to King's College, Windsor, together with 
one ihousand volumes of books, and also made the institution his residuary 

gatee. He has also devised a valuable farm to the Chuioh at Aylesford 
for the especial sn^^tenance of the clergyman and the support of the 
Sunday-school. The bequest to the College is to be specially appropriated 
to the support and encouragement of young men preparing fur holy orders. 
«-W. K. Reynolds, Esq., lately deceased, hns also granted £1000 to the 
poor of the churches of St. Paul, St. Luke, and St Matthew, in Halirnx; 
£500 to the National School ; £500 to the Acadian School, for free scholar- 
ships to the poor ; and £500 to the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

- Education in India.— Sir George Clerk, the Governor of Bombay, 
has issued a minute on the education report of Mr. Howard for 1859-60. 
His Excellency does not agree with Mr. Howard that the English schools 
have been *' starved to benefit the vernacular," as they receive a sum of 
155,889 rupees out of the total grant of 372,440 rupees. The number of 
schools in Bombay, chiefly veraacular, increased from 291 in 1855 to 761 
in 1860, and the number of pupils in the same period from 23,681 to 
44,166. In Bengal the number of school^ chiefly English, increased from 
147 in 1855 to 592 in 1860, and the scholars numbered, in 1855, 12,865 
to 40,866 in 1860. This progres<i, which has been equally rapid in other 
provi^ce^ is very remarkable when it is remeutbered that a check was 
plaoed on the expenditure oo the outbieak in 1857. 
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NO PENSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who are legally qualified Common School Teachers 
in Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any 
future time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common 
School Teachers' Fund, that it will be necessary for them to 
transmit to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already 
done so, their subscriptions, at the rate of |5 per annum for 
each preceding year, commencing with 1854, aiyi at the rate of $4 
per annum for the current year s subscription. The law author- 
izing the establishment of this fund provides, " That no teacher 
Mhall be entitled to ehare in the eaid fund who ehall not contri' 
bute to such fund at least at the rate of one pound per annum.** 
No pension will be granted to any teacher who has not subscri- 
bed to the fund, in accordance with the preceding regulations of 
the Council of Public Instruction. 



PRE-PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 
According to the new Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must be pre-paid 
by the sender^ at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Super- 
intendents and teachers ordering books from the Educational 
Depository, will therefore please send such an additional sum 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



INDISTINCT POST MARKS- 
We receive, in the course of the year, a nmnber of lettefi 
on which the post marks are very indistinct, or altogether 
omitted. These marks are often so important, that Postmasters 
would do well to see that the requirements of thz Post-office 
Department, in relation to stamping the post*mark on letters 
is carefully attended to* 

m % ^ 

ASSORTED PRIZE BOOKS IN PACKAGES, 

Selected by the Department, for Grammar or Common Schools, 
from the Catalogue, in assorted packages, as foUows :^ 

Pkge. No. 1. Books and Cards, 5cto. to 70cU. each $10 

" No. 2. Ditto ditto Sets, to $100 each $16 

" No. 3. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $1 25 each $20 

" No. 4. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $1-50 each $26 

" No. 5. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $1 75 each $30 

*• No. 6. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $2 00 each $36 

" No. 7. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $225 each $40 

" No. 8. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $2-50 each $40 

" No. 9. Diito ditto 2i>cts. to $2 75 each $50 

" No. 10. Ditto ditto 25cte. to $:iOO each $56 

" No. 11. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $3*25 each $00 

" No. 12. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $3*50 each $66 

" No. 13. Ditto ditto 35cts. to $375 each $70 

" No. 14. Ditto ditto 3l>cts. to $4 00 each $76 

" No. 15. Ditto ditto 40cts. to $4'50 each $80 

W^ Special Prizes^ in handsomely bound books, singly, at 

from $J:05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six volumes of 

Standard Literature, at from $3.00 to $10.00 per set. 

♦ju* Trustees are requested to send in their usual orders for 

the coming holiday season at as early a date as possible, so as to 

ensure an early despatch of their parcels, and thus prevent 

disappointment. 

Tkrms: For a single copy of the Journal of Educaiion^ $1 per anDuin; 
back yoU., neatly Btitched, supplied on the same termft. All subecriptiupi 
to coinmcMice with the January Number, an (( payment io adfAHce miiet is 
all cases aeooinpany the order. Single nuiubera, 12^ ccota each. 

All cummuiiieatioDa to be addreasttd to J. Okoro< Hodgiks, LL.B., 

JiducatioH Of €9^ Toronts^ 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL SPEECHES IN ENGLAND. 

1. RIGHT HON. LORD FALMERSTON* 

At a recent distribution to the suec^asM candidatcm of the 
Oxford Middle-class Examination Certificates, at Southampton, 
Lord Falmerston remarked as follows : '* There is nothing, 
periMps, mare reHmrkable in the progress of the coimtrj than 
the advance which of late years has been made in the diffusion 
and in the quality of educatioBL The advance which England 
hat made in population, in wealth, in everythiBg that oonstitotes 
in common opinion the greatness of a country, is well known 
afiji Biost extraordinary. But we shouHi ii^eed, have been 
wanting in our duties as a nation if we had not accompanied 
that progress in wealth and population by a corresponding 
progress in the deyelopment of the inteliectutl facukiei of the 
people* (Cheers.) The advancement of education has for 
many years past been an object of the most earnest solicitude to 
almost all the public men who have risen to eminence in this 
countTy. We are glad to see that the Universities have started 
forth in that honourable career ; and it is peculiarly gratifying 
to me, a member of the University of Cambridge, to be permit- 
ted to distribute Cjsrtificates arisiug out of examinations by the 
sister University of Oxford. (Cheers*) Th^e was a time» 
now long goue by, when envious critics, who wanted to run 
down the Universities of the land, said they might be likened 
to hviiks moored in a rapid current, where they sewed only to 
tpark the rapidity of the stream. That has long since ceased to 
be a true ^ef restitution of our Ifiiif ^rsit^ Tb^^y )^y^ 



improved the course, the object, and the direction of their 
studies, and they may now fearlessly vie with the acadiesfiical 
institutions of any country in the world. (Cheers.) 

COMPETITIVE ipCAMINATlONS AND CRAlfMING. 

Certain objections have been made to the systei of competi- 
tive examinatic ns. Some people say it leads to c|rap(^|mng. It 
often happens that when mankind seize upon a word they 
imagine that word to be an argument, and go about repeating it, 
thinking they have arrived at some great and irresistible conclu- 
sion. So, when they pronounce the word ** cramming,'' they 
think they have utterly discredited the system to which that word 
is by them applied. Some }ieop1e seem to imagine that the hnman 
nund is hke a bottk, and that when you have filled it with any- 
thing you pour it out a^iu and it becomes as empt^ as it was 
before* That is not the paturp of the human mind. The boy 
who has been cramned^ to use the popular word« has, iu point 
of fact, learned a great deal, and that learning fias accomplished 
two ol^ects. In the first f^ce the boy has exercised the facul- 
ties of his mind in being crammed, and in the next place there 
remains in his mhai a gre«t portion of the knowledge so acquired, 
and whkdi probabfy forms the basie of future aftainmeat in 
different branches of pducatibn. (Hear.) Let nobody, there- 
fore, run away with the notion that competitive examinations 
are not of great and* infinite value, because there are men who 
instruct the candidates in those branches of knowledge respect- 
ing which the examinations have to take plac.*. Bepend upon it 
that the boy who is crammed, if he is crammed successfully, 
not only may succeed in the examination for which he is prepar- 
ing, b«t is from that time forward more intellectual, better 
informed,, and more disposed to push further the knowledge 
wbiob by that cr«m^ung he has acquired. (Cheers.) It is also 
said that you are teaching young men a great variety of things 
which will be of no use to them in the career which they are 
destined to pursue, and ttiat you are pandering to their vanity 
by making ^em beHeve they are wiser .than they really are. 
These objections, also, are in my opinion latterly futile. As to 
vanity and cancttt, those are most vain and conceited who know 
the least. (Hear, hear.) The more a man knows, the more 
he i^cquires a conviction of the extent, of that which he does 
not know. (Hear, hear.) A man ought to know a great deal 
to acquire a knowledge of the immensity of his ignorance. 
(Cheers.) There was a very sharp, ahrewd gentleman, well- 
known in ibrmer times, named Mr. Harvey Coombe. He was 
conversiuj^ Qpe day with a friend, of whose attainments he had 
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no very high opinion, and hATii 
Bftid, *' Well, I am sure I don't 



mng made some obseiration, his friend 



I't know." " Yon don't know 1" said 
Mr/Haryey Coombe, " I tell von what, my friend, what yon don't 
know would make a very large book. " (Oheen and laughter. ) Ifke 
same may be said of the great mass of mankind ; and let no parent 
be deterred from sending his son for competitiYe examination by the 
notion that he would get much beyond the titlepage of that great 
book. (Cheers and laughter.) If oompetitiTe examination is not 
liable to objection upon the score that it tends to raise undue notions 
of superiority on the part of those who go throu^ it, so also it is a 
great mistake to imagine that a range of knowledge disqualifies a 
man for the particular career and profession to whicSi he is destined. 
Nothing can DO more proper than that a young man, havinff selected 
a particular profession^ should devote the utmost vigor of his mind 
to qualify himself for it bjr aoquirinff the knowledge which is neces- 
sary for distinction in that line of life ; but it would be a great 
mistake for him to confine himself to that study alone, and you may 
be sure that the more a youn^ man knows of a great variety of 
subjects, and the more he exercises his faculties in acquiring a great 
range of knowled^ the better he will perform the duties of hn 
particular profession. (Oheers.) That sort of general knowledge 
may be likened to the gymnastic exercises to which soldiers are 
accustomed. It is not that it can be expected that these particular 
movements would be of any use to them on the day ^ battle ; but 
these gymnastic exercises render their muscles flexible, stren^hen 
their limbs, invigorate their health, and make them better sMe to 
undergo fatigue, and to adapt themselves to all circumstanoea. So 
with a wide range of study ; it sharpens the wits ; it infuses general 
knowledge into the mind ; it sets a young man thinking ; it 
strengthens the memory and stores it wiUi facts ; and in this way 
makes him a better and more able man in the particular profession 
he is intended to pursue. (Cheers.) 

▲im-DSKOOBATIO 8TBU0TUB1 OF KNOLI8H BOOIXTT. 

It has been well said that in this happy land there is no barrier 
between classes, and that the hifi^est positions are attainable by 
persons starting from the most humble origin. If he has only 
talent, if he has onl^ acquirements, if he has only perseverance and 
good conduct, there is nothing within the range of the institutions 
of the country to which any man may not aspire, and which any 
man may not obtain. (Cheers.) I trust that among those to whom 
it has been my good fortune this day to give certificates there are 
yoimg men who wiU rise far above the position from which they 
start (Cheers.) It is the peculiar character of tiiis country as 
distinguished from many other^ that wheieas in some countries, 
unfortunately for them, men strive to raise the level on which they 
stand by pulUng others down, in England, men try to raise the level 
on which they stand, not by pulling othen down, but by elevating 
themselves. (Cheers.) 

OBXAT VALUS 07 OOMPannVB BXAIOKATIOVB. 

I trust that the number of candidates for competitive examination 
will continue to increase from year to year. Such examinations will 
produce among the rising generation a spirit of emulation, which is 
one of ^he noblest feelings of the human heart, and upon which 
depends the rising of individuals, and the prosperity and greatness 
of nations — a spirit whoUy distinct from that of jealousy or of envy 
— a spirit which is compatible with the utmost kindness and goodwill 
to those with respect to whom the emulation is fel1r-H& spirit which 
ennobles the individual and does not lead to any unfriendly senti- 
ments towards others. But this system of competitive examination 
will not only inspire that genelx>u8 spirit of emulation in the minds 
of the rising generation ; it must also act powerfully upon those 
who are the instructors of youth — a most valuable class of society, 
men upon whose exertions depends the whole success of the nation, 
because, unless the people have their minds cultivated and stored 
with knowledge, it is plain that for all great purposes they are 
almost as if they were not. (Hear, hear.) I say, then, that the 
system of competitive examination tends to excite emulation among 
the instructors as well as among ti^e instructed, and that it, thero- 
fore, has a double effect in advancing the inteUeotual progress of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) Having stated the advantages which the 
system of competitive examination confers upon those who are 
successful » I would take leave to sav a word of encouragement to 
those who have failed to obtain certificates. Let not these young 
men, and let not their parents, think that they, the unsucces6ful 
competitors, have gained nothing by the struggle in which they have 
engaged. Depend upon it, thai ahhouoh they may not have suc- 
ceeded in obtaininjg the distinction at wUch they aimed, they have 
succeeded in acquiring a Kreat deal of useful knowledge ; they have 
succeeded in acquiring habits of mind and powers of thought, and 
of application, which will be of use to them during the rest of their 
lives. You all know the old story of the father who upon his death- 
bed told his sons that he had a treasure buried in a certain field, and 



that if they dug the whole field through they would find it. The 
sons, acting upon this advice, dug the field, but no gold was then. 
In the next year, however, there was that which was to them a 
treasure — a most abundant and valuable harvest Thai was the 
treasure which the father wished them to seek for and which they 
found. So it is with the unsuccessful oompetiton. They have iMk 
found the treiyure which they sousht for— namely, a oertificaie of 
attainments from the examiners— but they have gained a treasure 
which to them will be of infinite value — ^those habits of mind, those 
powers of thought, and that amount of knowledge upop which a 
taiger building may be erected ; and they therefore will jSave reason 
to thank their parents for having sent them to a competitive exami- 
nation, thus rendering them better able to struggle throuj^ life in 
whatever career they may choose to pursue. (Loud cheers.) 

2. BIGHT HON. EARL GBAKYILLB. 

PBOO&B88 OF 8GIXIVTIFI0 KKOWLIDOl. 

At the recent inauguration of the Liverpool School of Scienos^ 
Earl Granville remarked as follows : — l^o one, educated as I believe 
those before me have been, can be unaware how weak an apimal 
man is left entirely to himself, and how one of his superiorities in 
reality over the rest of the animal creation is an infinity of wants 
which the reasoning powers which Divine Providence has bestowed 
upon him have given him the means to such an eixtraordinai^ degp:^ee to 
meet We are so accustomed to some of the most beautiful inven- 
tions that from day to day we are hardly aware of what wonder tiiere 
is in the discovery of means so simple and so perfect to oontribate 
to our comfort, to our convenience, and to our hi^pinefls. Some ol 
the simplest inventions of science, which we almost believed had 
existed from the beginning of the worid, history tells us are not so 
old. Even amonff the enli^t^D^d Greeks there is no knowledge 
that theypossessed an acquamtance with so simple a machino as a 
pump, llien, with regaSrd to the motion conveyed by wind, it is 
believed to have been at a very much later date thai mankind be- 
came possessed of such knowledge as that I saw it quoted iiie 
other day, of which I was not aware before, that it was only in the 
reign oi Queen Elizabeth that an Ambassador, travelling on the 
Continent, reported as an extraordinary invention that a saw should 
be moved b^ any other motive power than by the human hand. We 
are now arrived at that perfection of aptitude for invention in the 
application of science to art that one of our real deficienGies is tiiat 
when we are not sufficiently accjuainted with scienoe--and I for one 
feel deplorably the want of enjoyment, and the humiliation of not 
having sufficient knowledge, of that character— some of the grandest 
things that surround us, widch ara tsken as a matter of course, we 
are really unable to eiqkhnn to ourselves. Some of our soientifie 
men have reported the progress that is making in G^ennany, in 
France, and m other European countries, in the pursuits of science. 
I am happy to say that during the last ten years, in oonsequenoe of 
that awakened feeling in tins country, I believe the general dissemi- 
nation of science has made great p ro gr e s s . Bodies calculated to 
advance science have taken it in hand. The London University 
with which I am humbly connected, has instituted degrees in scienoe 
(hear, hear) open to the whole nation, of whatever dsss they may 
be, which 1 cannot but believe will further pnatly instraction in 
that matter. I am not suro my right hon. friend the member for 
the old and distinguished University of Oxford (cheers) will be able 
to say that that University has yet thought fit to adopt the same 
course as ourselves with regard to purely scientific degrees ; but I 
know he will back me up in sabring that by their local examinations, 
called " middle-daas examinations," by the introduction of sdentifio 
examinations, they have contributed greatly to that result (Hear.) 
I do not wish to talk too much of what the Government has done. 
In the first place, I think they aro limited, and properly limited, to 
what they can do. In the second place, turning to my right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Bxdiequer, I feel the rememtnai^oe of 
the man in the play, who, complaining of his lodgings being always 
filled with smoke, and saying he had some thought of complaining 
to his landlord of the intolerable nuisance, stopped himself by the 
reflection that, perhaps, it might give his landlord the idea of raising 
his ront (Laughter.) Kow I tolieve that the exertions for the 
development of science and art have been most useful in that parti- 
cular thing which I think it is most desirable we should do in tiie 
diffusion of sound sdentifio instruction to the greater number in this 
country. Ten years ago the science schools could not find a master 
capable of teaching science in a manner which would convey it in 
the most ready and facile manner to the pupils that it is desirable to 
instruct them in ; and yet at this moment, I believe, the onl^ 
difficultv of the committee promoting this valuable institution, wiU 
be to select the one most fit and best qualified for the school The 
mtom of rewards — ^rewards given at uie cost of tiie State to reward 
those who prove themselves efficient in science— have farou^lit for- 
ward an extent of candidates which I certainly did not expect ; and, 
though of the number of candidates many have entirely failed, yoi 
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their efforts have giyen me the greatest poonhle BatufiBction, as tend- 
ing in every possible way, not only to increase the happiness of those 
individuals, making them better citizens, better oountiymen of ours, 
and I will add, better Christians, to whatever denomination they 
may belong, but also adding enormously to the chances of advancing 
the progress and the prosperity oi the great nation to which we 
belong. (Applause.) 

3. RIGHT HON. W. B. GLADSTONE. 

^THB PUS8UIT OF 8CIBNCS, USTD ITS BSNXFIGBVT OBJECTS. 

At the same inauguration, Mr. Gladstone, after referring to the 
munificent gift to the city of Liverpool, of a free Library and 
Museum, by Wul Brown, Esq., (as detailed in tins Journal for 

page — ,) remarked : — ^There is, I think, a special beauty and 

harmony in the union of means and instruments which are to be 
combined together, and directed to a common purpose in the great 
institution of a Free Library, Hall of Science, and Museum. There 
the eye will be directly instructed by the inspection of objects gather- 
ed from the various resions of nature ; the ear will be instructed by 
lectures to be delivered in the Hall of Science ; and, on the other 
hand, the mind will be instructed by a process of its own in that 
Library, which it requires, I believe, but a visit of a moment on any 
day in uie week, in order to bring the conviction that the magnifi- 
cent gift that has been bestowed upon the population of Liverpool 
is richly appreciated, and largely used and enjoyed by that popula- 
tion. (Applause.) It is true, I apprehend, that immense and varied 
benefiiB ought to be derived from the institution which we are now 
engaged in celebrating the commencement of. It perhaps may seem 
almost commonplace to insist upon tiie close connexion that has 
happily prevailed, in this as well as in other countries, between the 
piursuit of sdenoe and the attainment 6f high and beneficial aims, 
both material and moral But, at the same time, you will be 
patient, perhaps, with those who address you to-night, if they 
venture to remmd this great assemblage that it has l^n in some 
degree characteristic of Englishmen to consider that they can, in a 
manner ot their own, and without formal study, but by those ways 
of practice with which they are ftuniliar, attain ends which in other 
countries can only be attained by means of careful speeulation and 
persevering research. Now, no doubt, the character of Englishmen 
18 eminently practical, and in many cases without speculation and 
without study they do contrive to attain many of the fruits of study 
and of speculation. But, at the same time, the history of our 
country eminently and fully proves that if much can be done by 
the force of natural intelligence and by determined perseverance, 
yet more can be achieved bv the use of those other means which 
regular study can supply. Now, let us look for a moment to the 
sciences to which the hall now opened is about to be dedicated. I 
will venture to refer to a mode of illustration, f^miiilii tr to us all, 
even if not strictly accurate or profound, — namely, the number of 
miles that we travel in the hour. I would recommend those who 
wish to measure practically the advancement of the kind we are 
now describing in this country to take the pains to read the evidence 
which was given by the elder Mr. Stephenson before the first com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which was appointed to consider 
the firvt Bill for the purpose of making a raUway from Liverpool to 
Manchester. (Applause.) When that gentleman appeared as a 
witness in the face of able and learned men, whose business it was 
to convict him of being a mere dreamer and enthusiast, he judiciously 
avoided stating what, perhaps, his prophetic spuit had divined of 
the great results that were about to be achieved ; and I think that, 
when Mr. Stephenson was asked at what rate it was probable that 
the locomotive engine would carry passengers along that railway, he 
judiciously c<9nfined himself to the statement that he was sanguine 
enough to believe that such an engine would be able, under favour- 
able circumstances, to draw those paasengers at the rate of eight or 
ten miles an hour. (Laughter.) But even that did not satisfy the 
relentless ingenuity of those who cross-examined him, and they 
solemnly adjured Mr. Stephenson to say whether, upon his credit as 
a man of practice and a man of science, he would undertake to 
assure that committee that he thought that such an instrument as a 
steam-engine ever would draw people along iron rails with such 
veloci^ as the speed of eight or ten miles an hour. (Laughter.) 
And Mr. Stephenson was so wise in his generation that he would 
not adhere to the speed of eight or ten miles. I do not recollect 
the figure to which they brought h^m down, but I think at last he 
would not absolutely commit himself to promise a speed of mofl« 
than five or six miles an hour. fLaughter.) Mr. Harrison was the 
lead ing counsel agamst Mr. StephensoiL He was not'satisfied with 
the modesty of i£at eminent man and the prediction he had made. 
He ridiculed those predictions, and he said, — *^ Woe be to the un- 
fortunate gentleman, who, living in Liverpool or Manchester, and 
having an engagement to dine in the countrr at a particular hour, 
shall trust himself to one of your trains with tiie expectation that 
it will faring him in time for dinner." (Lau^ter.) Well| ' 



and gentlemen, we have passed by that soene ; and I betieve I 
should be correct in saying that even since the locomotive began to 
display its powers in praotice^-^ince the railway system was estab- 
lished — those powers have been far more than doubled ; and, as we 
have heaxd to-night, .we do not know at what point the limit of 
their application may be readied. But now let us look at one or 
two other cases of tiioae sdences which were mentioned in the re- 
port which has been just read to you. We are not dealing here 
with the case d science at large ; we are dealing here, in the 
main, witii the case of those minor popular sciences whidi com- 
monly go by the name of physical sdences or natural sdences. 

PBOOKXSS OF KATU&AL AKD FHTSIOAL aOZSNOl. 

Well, now, gentiemen, if we take the case of diymistry, look at 
what chymistry has done within the last 20 years. Li a period of 
trial and of crisis for the agriculture of this country it has been one 
of the main agents which has brought the agriculture of this 
country through that period of trial and of crisis — ^not only without 
damage, but with an immense augmentation of confidence, of 
strength, and of utility, both to those who practise it and to the 
community at large. Why, look now again, those of us who are 
old enough to reooUeci I now turn from the sphere of utility to 
the sphere of beauty. Let us look at the patterns which we see in 
shops. What is the difference ? We see tnese patterns now — how 
they have been multiplied in number, how they have been increased 
in beauty. That is owing to the progress of the sdence of chymistry 
giving us, from year to year, an augmented command over the whole 
region of nature, of whidi we seem, indeed, to know mudi more as 
compared with those who have gone before us, but of which it is 
possible we know little indeed as compared with what those may 
know who are yet to come. Take, wun, the sdence of geology. 
There is nothing more characteristic of England — ^nothing more con- 
dudve to its greatness — ^thaii the mining industry of the country. 
But how ▼sstfy has the mining industry of the country been promo- 
ted and its difficult ^Derations been &dlitated by the progress of 
geological sdenoe. Why^ there are parts of this country which were 
mined for coal long ago, and within no great distance of Liverpool ; 
but in the state to wMch geology had then attained, and in the state 
to which mechanics had then attained, the enterprising men who 
conducted those operations could as it were but scratch the surface 
of the ground, and obtain such portions of coal measures as lay 
ready to hand under the most favourable circumstances. And it is 
many of those portions of the country, once as it was thought 
exhausted and abandoned, at a period when scientific knowledge had 
not so far advanced, that are noir being subjected to renewed explo- 
ration ; not for the mere gathering of relics, but, on the contrary, 
in all likelihood for the conducting of much greater operations than 
those which were conducted by others who thought they had the 
virgin ground submitted to their hands. Take again, the famous 
case of the discovery of gold. I am not one of those who think, as 
I confess I do believe a great many people still think, even among 
ourselves, that a pound's worth of gold is much more valuable than 
a pound's worth of something else ; but the discovery of gold has 
been a most remarkable addition to the wealth of mankind during 
the period in which we live. But it was the prophetic eye of Sir 
Roderick Murdiison, not a man of business, not a man engaged in 
commerce, but a man who had devoted himself to science, tnat indi- 
cated the circumstances, and even the region, under whidi it was to 
be expected that the discovery of gold should take place. It may 
be asked what is the use of the science of natural history ? it appears 
to me that its moral uses are almost infinite ; but I will venture to 
detain yuu for one moment upon its material uses. Nay, I will 
venture to take only one of those material uses — I mean this, the 
use of suggesting to the mind of man that he should copy the 
finished and exquisite, yet simple as well as beautiful, processes by 
which the Author of nature in the works of nature has attained 
His ends. Now, it is not at all difficult — ^if you will permit me to 
show it, nor need I detdn you long — it is not at all difficult to point 
out what I think are striking instances of this truth — ^that man in 
all periods has derived his most valuable inventions from the obser- 
vation of nature. 

OBIOnr OF BOMB VALTTABLB UrVSNTIOKS. 

I believe there was a time when it was desired, for an i^>ortant 
purpose connected with the population on the banks of the Clyde, to 
introduce pipes of a f^rticular description under that river. The 
man who solved tiiat difficulty, I believe was no less a man than Mr. 
Watt. And how did he solve that difficulty ? Why, it is upon 
record that he solved that difficulty by learning how to construct 
the pipe to get water under the Clyde, from observing the construc- 
tion of the shell of a lobster. Well now, ladies and gentiemen, we ^ 
often hesr of the part which is pttfoimed by lobsters on certain 
^>ftCTtirfAn«, chiefly festive and convivial ooouum. (Laughter.) I 
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muBt say, as far lui I know, we often hear of miaohief resulting from 
a too free obierration of lobaten upon tlu)8e oocaaiona. (Laughter.) 
But Mr. Watt observed his lobster to some purpose, and he learnt 
from the construction of its shell a great mechaninal secret, which 
he applied to the solution of an important problem for the comfort 
and well-being of his feUow-citiiens. Sir Isambasd Brunei, in 
placing the Thames Tunnel, took his lesson from a very insignificant 
personage, and yet a personage wise enough to teach bam more tiian 
he had known before — ^I mean that personage whom we know by the 
name of the earth-worm, for it was the manner in whidi he, I brieve 
bores the earth that suggested to Bnmel the mode of making that 
very remarkable work the Thames Tunnel, with which his name is 
associated. Take, sgain, the case of Mr. Stephenson. 1 believe 
Stephenson was content to learn from the bone whatever he did 
learn with respect to the construction of the tubes with which his 
name is connected. But there is another name which I hope will 
always enjoy a high place in the history of British art ; and I aiii 
glad to quote it, because it is eminently connected with what I may 
call the loving observance of nature— 1 mean the name of Wedg- 
wood ; and I don't believe a greater name is to be found in the his- 
tory of art in this country. Wedgwood was one of those who had 
begun, as we may say from nothing ; and I trust there are many 
that are now beginning from nothing ; that there are some possibly 
in this hall that are making their coxnmencemeht from nothing, but 
yet that are destined to leave a name honourable in the annals of 
their country. (Applause.) You all know that the industry and 
skill of Wedgwood were directed to applyinfir those clavs and earthen 
materials which in this country abound to the formation of pottery 
and porcelain, especially of porcelain. Well, now, it is recorded in 
that most valuable work of Mr. Smiles — ^perhaps as valuable as his 
Life of 5fep/i«7wcm— which is designated 8df Help, as one of the 
earliest of the stages of Wedgwood's operations, that while he was 
still a more labourer and hardly of full age he used to make earthen- 
ware knife handles in imitation of agate and tortoise-shell, and table 
plates in imitation of lemons, and vessels to hold pickles in imitation 
of leaves and like articles. And I do not believe there is one of 
those things that proceeded from the hands of Wedgwood that is 
not at this moment worth, in apy shape where it may be exhibited 
for view, six or eight times the price which Wedgwood himself put 
upon it. All I can say is, that I saw to-day, in a shop m this town, 
two little black cups which Wedgwood would have put up at 4s., or 
5s., and the price asked for them — which was, no doubt, a moderate 
price, and the dealer had a right to ask it ; but the price asked was 
£2 10s. (Laughter.) 

OBIOIK OF THBES OT THE M08T FBIHITrVB HUMAN nmnvnONS. 

I want to show the truth— the broad truth — of this doctrine, that 
in the observation of nature 'lies a great part of the means of 
scientiiBc progress— will you allow me to go bi^k to the rudiments, 
to the very cradle of the whole matter, and ask yoiur opinion, pro- 
mising to give you mine at the same time, of three of the most 
primitive of human inventions — the most primitive, but the most 
fundamental,, and lying at the root of all social progress ? I mean 
these three— the oar, the wheel, and the plough. The history of 
these inventions is so old that it is lost in the darkness of antiquity. 
It is hardly possible to obtain historical vestige of that which so 
entirely belongs to the primitive history of maridnd, and therefore 
they are matters of speculation. I think they are matters of inter- 
esting speculation ; and if it be true that man in his infancy learned 
from the observations of nature, depend upon it nature has not told 
all nor a twentieth part of her secrets. She has a great deal more 
to tell for the benefit of those who come ^ter us. (Applause.) 
Well, now, I believe there is little doubt, judging from such conside- 
rations of indirect evidence as can be brought to bear upon the 
question, that the oar — the instrument by which men passed from 




wheel ? i believe the wheel was learned from observing the circular 
motion of certain birds, and particularly of one description of hawk 
when in its flight — a description of hawk which, in the Greek ton- 
ffue, still bears the name from which our word "circle " is derived. 
Well, then, thirdly, I come to the plough. Now I must confess I 
think it is a question of great interest to know how it was or how it 
probably could have been— I don't mean that it admits of demon- 
stration—how it could have been that man should have been directed 
to the use of that most valiiable- instrument the plough ; because, if 
we consider ourselves in a primitive condition, it is by no means a 
simple or obvious matter. One would think a man beginning with 
the use of his hands, and going on with the use of some stick or 
pole, or some simple form of instrument, he seems to be a long way 
from the idea of the plough, which is rather an artificial formation, 
and supplies the douWe motion of direction from behind, traction 
from before, and then, again^ a somewhat complex form of instrument. 



Gentlemen, I am not presuming to dogmatize, but I do believe that 
tiiie most probable account that can be given of the inv^ition of the 
plough is this, that it was founded on an observation whidi, jperhaps 
mi^ excite your mirth — ^upon the observation of that which is done 
by a very humble but useful animal — that whidi is done by the 
snout of the pig. (Laughter.) Now, owing to the pr^tice th^ 
prevails of disabling the snout of the pig from the operation by 
mserting into it something that makes it very inconvenient for the 
pig to use the weapon with which nature has provided him for tho 
purpose of turning up the ground, one does not often have an 
opportunity of observing it. But, if you wiU take the opportunity 
of observing tiie action of the pig when he gets upan the turf^ witii 
his snout free (Laughter,) and when he has a mind to plough (renewed 
laughter), you wi& perceive that he is an excellent ploughman. 
(Laughter.) I don't mean to say that he runs his furrows quite as 
straight as it is desirable that the human ploughman should ; but 
the idea of turning up the ground, which was what man soon found 
wi^ necessary in order to bring in action the power of the atmoa- 
phere, and make it fertile for his purposes, is an idea the pig fully 
understands, and when he is free from that ring that ai^ioys him, 
he constantiy puts it in practice. (Laughter.) 

THE PtTRSUIT OF SCIKNOE A MORAL AND gOCIAL LKVBli. 

If the pursuit of science and if the observati(m of science hi^Ye 
thus been of use to human industry and to the fabrics which it pro- 
duces, it is also, I must say, no small satisfaction to us to reflect 
how often it has been the means of bringing forth from an obscure 
and lowly lot those who deserve to be eminent among their fellDWi- 
citizens. We have seen such men as Bobert Stephenson, such men 
as Faraday, such men as Sir Humphrey Davy, such men as Hugh 
Miller, so lately taken from us — ^beginning life in the condition of 
labourers, but ending in a station that was eminent in the face ol 
l^eir fellow-countrymen. (Applause.) We have seen others, such 
as Watt, such as Grampton, b^inning their services humbly — 
services in a manner tiiat have contributed in a degree it would be 
impossible to describe to the general wealth and power of the 
country. We have seen Arkwright and others themselves reaping a 
huffo share of the rewards and benefits they had procured for uthm^ 
and becoming the possessors by the most honourable means — by 
means most beneficial to the country as well as to themselves — of 
colossal fortunes. And I do not desire, in mentioning the progress 
achieved by individuals, that we should appeal to merely selfish 
motives. It is not the mere possession of money that constitutes the 
benefit. It is not the mere rising of this or that man that constitutes 
the benefit It is tiie healthy action which in communicated to the 
whole social fmme ^ear), in a country where dass mixes with claai^ 
where no man can stand simply upon tradition, although tradition 
is justiy respected here ; but where the very lowest and humblest c^ 
the community, by diligence and perseverance, by making a full and 
regular use of the gifts which Providence has committed to him, may 
bring himself forward into the foremost ranks, and thereby not only 
reap advantages for himself, but may yield to others an example that 
will again beoome the spring and the spur to an honourable industry. 
(Appkuse.) I for one admit, and would be among the foremost to 
assert, that all the material advantages that are to be derived from 
the observation and careful study of nature in her many kingdoms, 
wouhi not only lose much of their value, but would lose it all— ^nay, 
that they would be converted into curses to mankind — ^if it were 
true that the moral influence of such studies was deleterious. It 
would be in vain that you should establish a dominion over the 
brute forces of the world if in establishing that dominion you were 
only to increase the moral disorder that unhappily prevails among 
the children of mankind, and to render our restoration from that 
disorder more hopeless and more difSicult than ever. But I must 
say that it is a perversion of those studies, and not their natural 
use, which alone can make them poisonous to man. (Applause. ) Their 
natural use — ^their proper and their legitimate tendency — surely, is 
to teach all the qualities, or, at any rate, many among the qualities, 
that best befit our dependent position. When a man comes to study 
and observe the kingdom of nature, he finds himself in contact with 
vast and gigantic forces that he cannot for a mom^it resist. He 
feels himself absolutely in the power and at the disposal of an 
Almighty Being, and he sinks into humility before the majesty of 
that Being. (Applause.) But while he thus learns humility, and 
while he might sdmost be appalled by the evidences of power, — on 
the other hwd, he sees those cheering proofs, multiplied from ev^ 
side, of beneficent deiign, which encourage him to repose a filial 
trust in the goodness of that God who has so nchly throughout the 
natural kingdom provided for the support, the comfort, and the 
advancement of human nature. (Loud applause.) And if we are 
told that intellectual pride is to be the result of scientific knowledge^ 
all I can sa^ is that intellectual pride was not its result in the mind 
«f Baeon, m the mind of Newton, in the mind of most of those 
great men whp have most faithfully and suoeeasfully dedicated them- 
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nlres io those pnnuits ; because fhey hftye alwavs felt tlist what- 
evesc nature tola to ub was but a light which gumced upon other 
regions as yet unexplored, and which testifies to the existence of an 
infinity of knowledge not as yet communicated, entirely transcend- 
ing that limited province within which it has as yet been given to 
man to walk. (Hear, hear.) In that humihty, in that modesty, in 
that thankfulness, in that sense of wisdom and goodneai of the 
Almighty, which all His works, with one voice and ^m every 
quarter, proclaim — surely we ought to find lessons, aye sermons I 
may call them, as effective perhaps even as those which may be 
dehvered from the pulpit of religion, teaching us the lowliness of 
our condition, but teaching us also there is One who cares for us, 
and who, while we trust in Him, and strive to f oUow Him, will 
never abandon us in our low estate. (Applause.) So, I cannot but 
feel that whUe we do not presume to say that the truths of sdenoe 
lie in that highest region of our nature which Ib reserved for the 
Gospel of Revelation, yet thai they are auxiliary and subsidiaiy in 
truth and effect to the purposes of that revelation ; and mv hon. 
frieDd who has exerted lus munificence in founding this institution 
is entitled to cheer himself with the belief that he has not only been 
contributing to intellectual advancement and material progress, not 
only to cheerful and innocent recreation — an object of no small 
Talue — but likewise that he has been subserving a high monJ pur- 
pose, and aiding the work of the teacher of religion. (Applause.) 

■■■'.■ 'J' . ' ' ' ssssssat 

II. ^,tipm an ^xuttiti^ MuaHou. 

1. ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD TEACHER. 

{From a reeeiU Address al EamUUm, bp the Sev. Dr, Ormieton.) 

I am of opinion that after all that had been said and written, and 
well said and well written, the only essential element of a first-rate 
school is a first-rate teacher — a model teacher— one whose daily 
business with the pupils, was to say ** follow," instead of the harsh, 
''go." Such teachers should be thoroughly versed in all those 
branches of education they had to impart. Again, they must be 
enthusiastically attached to their work ; not for itself, but for the 
influences it had upon the lives, the loves, the labours, the homes, 
of others. Fully was he convinced that if there was one work above 
all others that was elevating and attractive in its nature, and calcu- 
lated to stir up and foster the kindliest feeling of humanity — ^that 
work was the arduous, responsible, yet pleasing one of teadiing ; 
and numerous proofs could be given of the truth of this observation. 
He would compare it to a sculptor taking a block of marble from 
the quarry ; it was rough and ungainly ; but the expert sculptor, by 
his lines and his rules, had made the cold, inanimate, ungainly mass 
an all bu^ breathing model of perfection. It was so with the paint- 
er and his pencil, brush and canvase— silent and inanimate mateiials 
to which he applied the imagining of mind until the canvass, as it 
were, almost breathed and spoke ; and the man must be a poor 
heartless and soulless thing that could not pay the homage that was 
due to genius on such occasions. But there was a far higher rever- 
ence, a warmer love and affection, due to the man or to the woman 
that devoted their whole energies to make something out of the — 
in some casee — ^almost shapeless bundles of humanity, giving life 
and vigour and usefulness to the senses, the nerves and the brain, 
and directing all their energies to Him who is life eternal A man 
who does this — and in using the term man he meant woman, also, 
for there could not be a perfect man without a woman — who thus 
takes the untaught child, tests its capabilities, and then exclaims, 
how best can I develope those capabilities ; how direct them to make 
a shining character, truly useful to themselves, their companions, 
the world, and their God ? — however lowly that man or that woman 
may be, they stand amongst the first and most distinguished in the 
sight of Heaven. High is that man's aim and high would be his 
final reward. A devoted, faithful teacher's reward could not be com- 
puted by dollars or dimes. He (Dr. 0.) had met with hundreds of 
such cases, where men had come and taken him by the hand with 
expressions of the deepest affection for the pains he had bestowed 
upon them as pupils. If a teacher did not experience somewhat of 
such endearment from his pupils in the course of six months, it was 
better they should cease to waste their own time and that of others. 
It was useless for dullness to contend with its fellow, for no progress 
could ensue. He wished, above all things, to have a thorough 
teacher — one who feels a deep interest in lus work ; such being the 
case, progress would be made and our highest aspirations would be 
accomplished. It was true alike of the faithful labourer of the 
pulpit and the school-room, and well each merited the thanks of the 
community. Such were our own feelings, in remembering, perad- 
venture, the early teaching of a pious mother, and such the teachers 
of these girls should, in a measure, aspire to become, and then, such 
being our pupils, such our teachers, we should stand a fair chancd 
of having a noble race of men and womeui the sons and dang h t^ 



of our land. And he would say to audi teachers, that amidst all 
their cares and anxieties they should ever remember that they are 
sowing good seeds that will produce a rich harvest for time and for 
eternity. And to such he would say, the best gift they ooidd give 
to the world — ^to their God, is themselvee and ^ their energies for 
the improvement and progren of man, and the glory of G^ pand 
to be such is a noble privilege for man or woman, and to be what 
God designed we should be, virtuous, pure, and all that is of lovely 
and of g(Md. report This is indeed what will shed a radiance around 
us and will sweeten life's rough voyage, and at its close give us the 
happy roflection that we have left Hie world the better for our 
having had a dwelling place there ; and with these remarks he would 
conclude, wishing most sincerely that every success may attend the 
Institution and all in connection therewith, both governors, teach- 
ers and pupils, and praying that the blessLng of God may ever 
attend them all. 



2. VALUE OF THE HABIT OF CORRECT SPEAKING. 
We advise all young people to acquire in early life the habit of 
using good language, bow in speaking and writing, and to abandon, 
as early as possible,' any use of slang words and phrases. The longer 
they live the more difficult the acquisition of such language will be ; 
and if the golden age of youth, 1^ proper season for the acquisition 
of 'language, be pMSed in its abuse, the unfortunate victim of ne- 
glected education is very probably doomed to talk slang for life. 
Money is not necessary to procure this education. Every man has 
it in his power. He has merely to use the language which he reads, 
instead of the slang which he hears — to form his taste from the 
best speakers and poets of the country— to treasure up choice 
phrases in his memory, and to habituate himself to their use — 
avoiding at the. same time, that pedantic precision and bombast 
which i£ow rather the weakness of a vain ambition than the polish 
of an educated mind. 



5. PHYSICAL EXERCISES FOR CHANGES IN SCHOOLS, 
The teachers of the lower ffctideB of our schools need frequently 
to introduce exercises which will afford physical relief to their pupils, 
promote their health and make discipline more easy. We copy two 
sets of such exercises from the Connecticut Commoti SehoolJotimal, 
In all such drills, precision, promptness and life are indispensable. 



Swr No. 1. 



1. Sit erect. la 

2. Fold arms. 11. 

3. Extend riffht hand. 12. 

4. Extend left hand. 13. 

5. Extend both hands, in front. 14. 

6. Clap three times. 15. 

7. Place right hand on head. 16. 

8. Place left hand on head. 17. 

9. Raise both hands perpendicu- 

larly. 

Sbt No. 



L Hands clasped and resting on 
edge of the desk. 

2. Sitting erect, arms folded. 

3. Arms folded behind. 

4. Ends of fingers resting <ni 

shoulders. 

5. Fingers meet on top of the 

hei^ 

6. Palms of the hands meetabove 

the hmd, with one dapw 

7. Arms folded on the desk, head 

resting on them. 

8. Arms akimbo, hands on the 

hips, fingers towards each 

other. 
Right hand extending, left 

hmid on the hip. 
Reverse the preceding. 
Both hands extended hori' 

zontally. 
— Ohio Edicationdl Mmthly. 



9. 

10. 
11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 



22. 



Clap twioe. 

All rise — without noise. 
All face the north. 
All face the east. 
All face the south. 
All face the west. 
All sit, quietly. 
All take slates (or books), 
without noise. 



From the 11th position, hands 
brought up perpendicularly, 
fingers shaking. 

Soft part of ihe ends of the 
fingers tapping on the desk, 
imitating the sound of rain. 

Hands twirling one over the 
other, tlien brought suddenly 
to the desk with a noise. 

Right hand extended, left 
hiuid on breast. 

Reverse the preceding.' 

Both hands crossed on breast. 

Arms extended forcibly and 
carried back. 

All rise. 

All sit. 

Assume a devotional posture 
— hands on the face, and 
head bending upon the desk. 

Study lessons. 



4 EXPERIENCES IN MY SCOTCH SCHOOL. 

Such is the title of an interesting article in the last month's 

number of the Comhill Mcigazim, The description of Scottish 

Pariah schools wHch ia given by the author would ^4^7 i^ K«lga«dQd 

i^ authe;|jitic at the poreeent^day., ^apictuzei ho^«Y#r,;o|.a.Pi»H 
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ditioo of things which is now m&tter of hisfan^y the article possesses 
a historical TaLue. We subjoin a few bits of it The following is a 
description of a highland school : — 

" I remember once going with the minister to pay a visit to the 
Assembly's Institute in these parts. When we arrivedy the academic 
groTe was deserted and we were informed that -tiie ' squeelmaister 
and the poons were oot on the peat moss.' There we found ttkem ; 
the dommieputting his pupils through a very novel kind of military 
exercise. He had collected his army on lus own division of the 
moss, where his peats lay in stacks, rMdy to be carted home when 
he could afford to pay for the cartage. We airived on the scene 
just as the review began. ' Now poys,' savs the dominie taking up 
a peat in each hand, * this is a sword and this is a cun' — ^the High- 
land pronunciation of gun — shoulder arms, poys.' Here the 'poys' 
took a peat in each lund, and shouldered them. ^ March poys,' 
said the dominie flourishing his peat sword ; and away marched the 
boys with their peats, until the reached they sdiool-house, where the 
dominie made them defile into a shed and ground arms ; that is to 
say, lay down their peats in a heap convenient for domestic use. 
This was what the dominie called his gymnastic exercises, which, he 
boasted, combined amusement and exercise with instruction ; but a 
suspicion arising that these gjrmnastics were nothing more nor less 
than a Highland device for carrying home the dominie's fuel on an 
economical plan, an order was issu^ from head- quarters, that such 
military instruction should only take place in play hours, and should 
not be included in the regular curriciuum of study." 

After giving a rather unfavourable description of the course of 
education, the writer refers to the ancient institution of the ' birch ' 
or * tag,' as he calls it, and the manner in which it was ajyplied in 
his Scottish school. He then adds : — 

<' At the time of which I speak, it was a rule of faith with all 
schoolmasters that flagellation was the primary and- most important 
agent in the work of education. ' Spare the rod and you spoil the 
child,' should have been written over the door of every parochial 
school Any boy who entered the portals of my Scotch school with 
the consciousness of being imperfect in his lessons, left all hope of 
immunity from the tag behina him. The slightest mistake in spell- 
ing, or in saying the Shorter Catechism— that hated Shorter Gate- 
dusm !-~was punished by one or more strokes of the tag on the 
extended hand. I have seen the order go down the whole class, 
< Hold out your hand, sir.' And cracl^ crack went the tag on our 
unflinching palms. We knew if we flinched we should get a double 
dose, and perhaps on another and more sensitive part of the body. 
I think that I may safely say that a day never passed without a 
flogging. Two or three times a week the tag was the occasion of a 
regular scene. This was when some spirited or big boy refused to 
hold out his hand or untruss. I remember one notable occasion 
when the master attempted to inflict the * extreme pumshment ' on 
a big ploughman of eighteen or nineteen. There was a reguhir 
fight between them ; and several times master and pupil went down 
together on the floor, roUing and struggling with all the desperation 
of men engaged in mortal combat. Both parties cried on the pupils 
to come to their assistance ; but we small boys were too much 
alarmed to side with either, albeit our sympathies were decidedly 
with the ploughman. The result of this combat was highly agree- 
able to us all The dominie was laid up for a week with bruised 
legs, and during that time there was ' no school.' " 

The conclusion of the article bears ample testimony to the actual 
virtues of the Scottish people, and their thizvt for education : — 

** But notwithstanding the loose and desultory, not to say brutal 
system pursued at our school, the pupils of all degrees managed, in 
some way or other, to acquire a very respectable quantum of know- 
ledge or if not knowledge itself, the groundwork of knowledge. 
The boys who learned Greek and Latin went to colWe and took 
their degrees ; the farmers' sons went home to give a hi^^ier intellec- 
tual life to the society in which their families moved ; and the hum- 
bler dass of scholars carried away with them to the plough's tail, the 
carpenter B bench, and the smithy, just enough of the rudiments of 
learning to enable them to cultivate themselves by other study. 
This fact may seem a contradiction to the pictiure I have given of 
my Scotch School. In Scotland, however, bad teaching and a high 
stote of mental cultivation among the masses are quite consistent. 
The fact is, the middle and lower classes in Scotland have a panion 
for learning. The dearest ambition of the poor cotter is to educate 
his children, and if possible to pve one, at least, such an amount of 
schooling as will fit him for a higher station than that occupied by 
his parent. A poor hillside crofter will starve himself and his family 
to send one of his boys to college and qualify him for the kirk. 

Such boyB^ however, learn more poring over their books by the 
humble fireside at home, or out in the fields in the intervals of their 
farmwork, than at school. They learn under every disadvantage, 
because they are spurred on l^ a love of knowledge and a desire to 
Rise themselves. It is this umvemal thint after knowledge and 
intoU««tiial euHivatioii i^t gives SecHtodao dedd^d * p 



as regards general education. Persons who can neither read nor. 
write are common enough in England, not alone in the country dis- 
tricts, but also in the great towns. I doubt if you could find one 
such in all Scotland. The classes corresponding to the ' hinds ' and 
< navvies ' of England can not only read and write, bat are capable 
of enjoying literature in its highest development. Our farming- 
men at home used to spend their evenings, after their frugal supper 
of kail brose, in reading the newspapers and discussing the debates 
in Parliament. Our h^ boy taught himself the elements of astro- 
nomy out in the fields, while tending the cattle. He was the first 
to tell me the names of the planets and point them out to me. I 
taught him in return a littie Latin ; and I remember, during my 
last year at college, meeting this herd boy in the quadiangle, array- 
ed in the red toga. I have since heard that he carried off the first 
matiiematical prize." — Qudph Hendd, 



6. COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Suggestions have, at different times, been let drop, that it would 
be an improvement on our public school system, if attendance <m 
the part of diildren were made compulsory ; but they have gener- 
ally oeen shadowy and obscure. At one time they have fallen from 
the judicial bench ; at another time they have glided from the glib 
tongue of the public speaker, while discoursing on political themes ; 
and they have had their counterpart on their reflection in the press. 
Of discussion there has been scarcely any. And now, the question 
is raised with a view of action being taken upon it. The Toronto 
Board of School Trustees have taken it in hand. The question is 
one of legislation : and if action is to be taken upon it, in any shape, 
it is desirable that discussion should not lag behind. 

We have not the least doubt that it would be a very easy matter 
to shew that, since the Common School is supported at tba pubHc 
cost, and every tax payer ranked among the contributors, the com- 
pulsory attendance of poor children is an adnussable and even a ne- 
cessary sequence. Why raise all those school-houses, and collect all 
these taxes, unless you compel the objects of your wise and benevo- 
lent legislation to enjoy the banquet you spread, at so much trouble, 
for their entertainment? Is not the logic faultless? This is all 
very well ; but it is only one side of the question, after all There 
is a want that precedes the school, and that will not be put ofL 
The children of the poor must be fed and clothed ; and some of them 
must^begin, at a very early age, to do something towards obtaining 
their 'own subsLstence. An orphan, de pire et mire, finds itself on 
the street, obliged to beg, or steal, if it cannot work. A poor or- 
phan, forming one of a liurge family, whose mother is still Uving, is 
scarcely in a better position. A poor child with idle or dissolute 
parents finds its lot not much better. It is all very well to say thai 
these children ought to be at school, while they are in the streets ; 
but we don't see how a compulsory law is to accomplish impossibi- 
lities. It will not create the food and clothes they are presupposed 
to be at the command of the urchins for whose benefit the compul- 
sion would be exercised. If it be true that there are two thousand 
children in Toronto who do not attend school, there must be among 
them a large number whose absenoe arises from the criminal neg^' 
gence of their parents. But where are you to draw the line? 
Compulsion must be general, or it becomes arbitrary ; and it would 
well become the legislature to pause before it embraced these twin 
sisters of tyranny. For, reason as we will, for the law to sei^e hold 
of every child in the community, and carry it off to school by force, 
would be a paternal species of despotism, gratuitously undertaken 
by the State. The object would be well meant, no doubt ; but is it 
a sufficient excuse for every stretch of authority that you can set up 
for it the defence that it was dictated by a good motive ? 

It is one thing to prepare a sieat public feast, and invite all the 
world to come and partake of it ; and another and very different 
thing to compel the attendance of reluctant guests. And hospi* 
tality of compulsion would not be attempted to be justified on 
the ground that the preparation of the entertainment had been 
costly, and that there was enough for alL Necessarily many 
would have other engagements to fulfil. And, though the social 
grades are not so numerous or so distinctly marked among us as in 
other countries, the company, if brought together in this miscellazi- 
ecus way, might not quite agree. The vagrant child may not be 
more vicious by nature than other children ; but it is almost necea^ 
sarily so by habit. The fear of contagion would deter many parents 
from sencQng their children to sit beside others, from whom they 
would be in great danger of learning something that it is most de- 
sirable they diould not learn. We aU know how parents would feel 
on this matter ; and it is not necessary to go to despotic govern- 
ments for examples. The police regulations of Prussia are in many 
respects very admirable, no doubt ; but it is precisely in those in 
particulars in which no &ee nation can copy them. That necessity 
of discussion, which is an incident of free government, precludes 
acme things from being done, which it may be very dedrable to do ; 
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jQBt beoause they lie beyond the range of public diBCowrion . Educa- 
tien becomee a matter of police, the moment yon make it comptd- 
soiy. It is in perfect harmony with the other parts of the Prussian 

Sobce ; but, in spite of its adoption by one or two republican 
tates, it is not in accordance with the genius of free institutions. 
Ignorance is bad ; but is tyranny better ? Is it permissible to do a 
wrong that a good result may be obtained ? If the question of com- 
pulsory educttidon is to be canvassed, these queries must receiye 
attention. 

With us, there is a prior question to be discussed. The stomach 
takes precedence of the brain. It must first be provided for. If 
there were among us the same B]^stenuxtio provision for the poor that 
exists in some of the States where compulsory education is enforced, 
the question would be much simplified. Even then, it would be no 
easy task to popularuoe compulsion ; but in the actual state of things, 
the question of practicability has first to be settled. Let tliis be 
done ; and the way to the discussion of the other questions will 
have been cleared. — Leader, 



III. pifair^0ntfRti«lltottii]it0iirAt|^ttftirct!i,&^ 

1. HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR UPPER CANADA. 

It has long been matter of surprise to many persons why it is we 
have not a historical society in this section ox the Province. Que- 
bec has long had pre-eminence of the other cities of Canada in this 
respect. Its Historical and literary Society dates its origin back to 
the days when tiie Eari of Dalhousie was governor of Canada. 
Since then it has done a good deal to further the objects for which 
the Societynras formed. It has collected many rare and valuable 
manuscripts and old works, which, but for the fostmng care of this 
society, might have slumbered unknown and unappreciated on the 
shelves of a private library—- if preserved at all. They would have 
been useless for reference, and of no service to those whose work it 
is to treat of the history of the country. No one can visit the rooms 
of the Historical Society in Quebec, without being convinced of the 
great service it has done to literature in this Province. And not 
alone are old books and manuscripts preserved — ^papers on literary 
and scientific subjects are periodically read before the members of 
the Society, and publidied m the ''transactions" of the association. 

Why should Upper Canada be behind the Lower Province in a 
matter of so much importance as this ? Perhaps this section of the 
country is not so rich m the materials for such an association. Que- 
bec and its environs for miles around, as well as many other parts 
of Lower Canada, abound in historical associations and reminiscences. 
Its mineral resources are greater than ours ; and the French people 
are perhaps more tenadous of traditions than we practical, unpoeti- 
cal Britishers. This may all be so. But, still, we are not wanting 
in the materials for a Historical Society. We can point to our 
battle fields— our Lund/s Lane and Queenston Heights ; we are 
not altogether bare of minerals ; and our Flora is sufflcientiy rich 
and beautiful for tiie production of '^papers" without number. 
And our advancement in those material elements ol a people'e pro* 
gross, which form the more substential portion of its history, has 
been great indeed. We need, too, an incentive to literary pursuits. 
We are fast growing into that position when our literature— we use 
the word in its broadest Bignifu»noe---must become something more 
than the occasional publication of a story or a few verses of poetry 
in the cohimns of a newspaper. Many attempts have been made to 
establish a purely literary journal in the Province, but all such 
attempts have hitherto signaUy failed. The plants have been of 
tender growth ; they appewed to thrive for a time, but the winter's 
blast came on, and they were unable to withstand them. The day 
18 hmt approaching when we must render a better account of our- 
selves than this in the thorny but pleasant paths of literature. 

The eai^er works upon the history of Canada — ^works published 
two centuries and a quarter ago and never re-printed— are now 
worth something like tiieirweiffht in gold; and in a few years they 
will not be obtainable at all Some of them are not now. Very 
few of them can ever be reprinted, on account of their bulk and 
cost Of the BelaUon de9 JesuUes there were only four known 
copies in the world, before it was reprinted. No amount of money 
would have purduued tiiia ertenaive work, if it had not been 
reprinted at great cost. A single volume of Sagard, published in 
1636, was sold for $120 at auction, in Canada ; and we doubt very 
much whether the best edition of Lescarbot— that of 1618— be 
procurable at any price. Is there no object in collecting and pre- 
serving from destruction these precious relics of the early literature 
of Canada ? Is it not worth while to learn something of the history, 
the manners^ and the customs of those aboriginal races which are 
fast disappearing from among us ? Their story has been told 
at great length ; but bow few, even of ^terary men, k^ow compara- 
tively aoywQg about it 



Some thiB|E8 mav as well be done to-morrow as to-day ; and some 
will not admit of delay. To the latter class belongs me histoiy of 
a country. Time is every day either absolutely destroying our 
precious historical materials or rendering them more difiicult of 
attainment. Go to Paris ; visit the secondary towns in France ; 
try your luck in the other capitals of Europe, and see what you can 
do in the way of collecting the earlier works upon Canada. Rise 
early and eo to bed late, and you will look in vain for weeks for 
some of them, but every week makes the matter worse. Having 
said this iqiich in favour of some means being taken to collect 
and preserve among us. Upper Canada, in some place of safety, 
at least one copy .of all procurable works upon Canada, we are 
not blind to the difficulty of the undertaking. Even where 
there are unlimited available resources in money, a library of old 
books cannot be created ; the books cannot be had for money. 
It has recently been remarked by Blackwood, that with all the 
wealth at the command of some of the great American libraries, 
they are all lamentably deficient. So far as money would procure 
they have procured books ; but here they must stop. Now what 
is the result ? There are hundreds of thousands of important 
works in Europe of the advantage of which Americans are deprived. 
But if you have scarcely any means, you are still in a worse position 
to make a good historical collection. At the same time, if every- 
thing cannot be done, it is no reason why something should not be 
done. — Leader, 

2. UppflB Canada Histobical Socibty. 

A meeting of gsntiemen was held on the 14th of November, in 
the office of the Chief Superintendent of Education, Normal School 
Buildings, for thepurpoee of organising an Uppor Canadian His- 
torical Society. Those present were the Hon. W. H. Merritt, CoL 
Jarris, Rev. Dr. Uyerson, J. P. Merritt, Esq., of St. Catharines, 
George Coventry, !^., of Cobourg, A. De Grassi, Esq., J. George 
Hod^ns, Esq., Thomas Hodgins, Esq., and Dr. Canniff. Hon. 
Mr. Merritt was appointed chairman, and Mr. Coventry Secretary. 
After a good deid of conversation, the opinion of the gentlemen 
present appeared to be that the Society it is proposed to establish 
should have for its object the coUection of documents and of facts 
calculated to throw light on the history of Canada. Many families 
in the Province, it was said, have papetra in their possession of great 
interest and value, which, if not speedily collected, will in all pro- 
bability be lost beyond recoverv. Then there are the (dd settim, 
who from recollection and from the traditions handed down to them, 
will be able to give information upon many matters now obscure, 
and it is propooed that genUemen having a taste for such pursuits 
shall collect these reminiscences of the settiers and furnish them\o 
the Society. The manuscripts thus obtained would be submitted to 
a committee of competent persons, and sudi of i^em as mi^ht be 
found worthy would be published. Dr. Ryerson mentioned that for 
some time past he had been coUectins books and papers relative to 
the early lustory of Canada, and had in his possession one hundred 
and fifty volumes, some of which were printed early in the seven- 
teenth century. He also said that a portion of the funds at his 
disposal might legally be appropriated to carry out some of the 
objects of the Society. He called attention besides to a volume 
issued from the State Paper Office in London, containing a calendar 
of documents relative to Colonial affiurs, some of which of a very 
early date, having reference to Canada, it would be desirable to have 
copied. Keference was made to the proceedings of the New York 
and Mastaohusetts Historical Societies, and to the benefit they had 
conferred by their investigations. One gentieman having objected 
to the introduction of political matter, it was pointed out that docu- 
ments furnishing information upon the state of the country could 
be collected) but that it would not be for the Society to piH>nounce 
any opinion upon them. Its duty would be accomplished when they 
had been plaoiad within reach of those who may aspire to be the 
historians of Canada. The meeting appeared to be in favour of 
placing the Society upon as wide a basis as possible, and of securing 
at least the patrona^, if not the co-operation, of the Judges and 
other learned and mfluential members of the community. Some 
gentlemen present were desirous of constituting the Society at once, 
but a committee was at length appointed to draw up a constitution, 
and to solicit the co-operation of gentiemen who, as members, would 
be likely to advance the objects in view. The committee consists of 
Colonel Jarvis, Mr. De Grassi, Dr. Ryerson, Mr. J. G. Hodgins, 
A&. Coventry, Dr. Canniff^ and the Editor of Leader, The commit- 
tee will report to a meeting called at their convenience. — Leader and 
OlobeBepori, 

3. Ufpbb Cahtada Hibtorioal Sooixty. 

We have given in another column the Leader's account of the 
formation of the above Society, but we cannot allow an event so 
full of interest and so important in its bearing upon the future of 
Canada ina literary point of view, to take place without a word of 
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Obngratulatidn on our pa^. Qiiel>dc luui alone been ahead of ns 
in wis respect, and Iier Historical and Literaxy Society haa rescued 
many an interesting literaxy waif from destruction. 

The importance of such services as the above no one can question, 
and yet they have hitherto been confined to the Eastern section of 
the !Province, which from its more ancient^ settlement, presents 
a richer field for enquiry and researck But the time has come 
when, if we would secure for our future historians authentic mate- 
tlaU for their invaluable labors, we must be on the ^i vive. Our 
early settlers are fast passing away, and with them many invaluable 
records and instances of the past — " moving incidents by flood and 
field,^' sthiggles with the IncQan, with the various difficulties of a 
backwoodsman life ; and the hastv march to repel the agression of a 
foreign foe. Many memorials of this kind, oral and manuscript, 
must be secured veijr speedily or they will perish forever. 

The thought has often occurred to us that in the garrulity of our 
old grey-haired settlers is contained the disregarded but invaluable 
germ of the early history of many of our townahips ; and we can- 
not but think l^e collecting of these scattered materials b^ the local 
members of this new association a work much to be desired. Tet 
it is obviously a work which requires much delicacy and tact. It 
must be gathered slowly and patiently in the guise of friendly con- 
versation, and unless real friendship and esteem for the venerable 
fore- elders (to use ^ fiiie oM Saxon term^ of the townships, direct 
and animate the inquiries, there is no small danger of giving offence, 
and closing one avenue of information forever. — Cobourg Star. 



4. CAREER OF GBN1»AL SOOTT IN CANADA. 

* 'fhd b«iH> who In his jaath nUMd hlffh the reputation of hit tovaaifj in th« 
fhldt of OanaAs. wMcfa be oonsacmted wiih hl« blood."— GtfMroi Ord0r qf MaSor- 
Omur<UMcCUlUm,l!o.\9. Dated Ist Nov., IMl, 

To fhs Editor of the Leader. 

DxAB StRy-^The above extract from the General Order of Major- 
Qeneral McOlellan, issued on the 1st of this month, respecting the 
reti^eement of LieutenaBt-Grtneral Soott from active service in the 
United States' Army, in which he alludes to the *' Fields of Can- 
ada," has reference, I presume^ to a certain '* field'' on Queenston 
He^ts, where Lieutenant-Colonel Seott was wounded and made 
a prisoner, and where the army, of which he was a prominent com- 
mander, was most gloriously beaten, and a great portion taken pri- 
soner, by a handful of men, not numbering one-third of the enemy. 
It is true that the price paid lor that victory was great indeed, and 
the men who iheux '' were in the fields of Canada," many of whom 
yet survive, have not forgotten the occurrence. 

*0n the blank leaves of an Almanac issued for the year 1813, 
opposite the 27th April, of that year, in the hand-writing of a late 
most esteemed officer of the civil government, who then held the 
office of Surveyor*Greneraly appears the following entry : — ** At 7 
o'clock tbifl morning the enemy's fleet came to anchor off the garri- 
son, aad began firing and landing men. There were 14 vessels. 
Had about 1,000 seamen and S^OOO" troops on board, and carrying 
upwards of 100 guns. We had to oppose them only 5 guns, 300 
regulars, and 208 militia^ About 3 in the i^Etemoon they became 
masters of the garrison. Gen« SheatlEe reti^ated with the regidars. " 

The writer of this remembers the American army marching into 
town, and halting at the foot oi Geofege street. Cidonel Scott was 
in command ; and it appeared, from the conversation which took 
I^lace at the time, that the pfeeeut Bishop of Toronto, Dr. Strachan, 
was remonstratjlig with Colonel Seott, wtio^ it was supposed, intend: 
ed to bum the town, in consequenee, as it was asserted, of the 
blowing up of the magazine, by which act, General Pike, the senior 
officer who had landed,- and a very largie number of men were killed. 
Dr. Strachan's arguments prevailed — the town was fkot burnt ! 

On page 64 of tbe Journal of the Legislative Assemby of Upper 
Canada, for the year 1814y an entry will be found in the following 
words, or to the following effect, vie. ; — '^£8,578 Is. 4d. paid to ike 
American army on the 29th Ai«il, 1813, being the amount in the 
Provincial chest. This was paid by the Bev. Jotm Strachan, agree- 
My to the terms of the capitulation*" 

The Beeeiver^General, Mr. Selby, died on the 4th November, 
1813, and Chief Justice Soott, Juds» PoweU, the Rev. John 
Strachan, William AUiSin, and Duncan Cameron, certify the same to 
the House of Assembly on the 16th February, 1814^ as nMe$$a/ry to 
\ the town from co'nflagraition^ I am yours, tSro., 

A Lr.-Coi^inEL. 



5. THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE LAKES. 
The first steaAiiboat that was ever built on the lakes is said to have 
been built by the Canadians at BrockviUe, in the year 1816. She 
made aeveral trips on lake Ontario during thai? year, but her princi- 
pal business was trading on ilie-St. Lawrence river« In the following 
sef^c another boat was-buik onlake Ontario, at Sackett's Harbour, 
intended' to ply between Lewistbn and dgdensburgh. But after a 



trial of a few months, the undertaking was found to be either 
unprofitable or too mudi for the powers of the vessel to acoompliah, 
and she afterwards employed ten days in making the round trip of 
600 miles. She was 100 feet long and 24 feet wide, measuring 246 
tons. The boilers were 17 feet long, and three and a half feet in 
diameter, with a cylinder twenty inches in diameter, and three feet 
stroke. The wheels were about eleven feet in diameter, and the 
capacity of the engine twenty-one horse power. In 1818 the cele- 
brated Walk-in-the- Water was built at Black Rock.— JBti/oZo Com. 



6. LECTURE ON THE ACADIANS. 

THBIB DISPBRSION-— TH;b FTTTUBJS OF THB FBBNOH ON THIS OOBTI- 

WKirr — THoiroHTs oir emioration, etc. 
Mr. Masseras, editor-in-chief of Lt Courrier dee Etats Unta, ddi- 
vered a lecture on this, entertaining subject, in the Bonaventure 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 5th. The lecture was in aid of 
the fund now being collected in Lower Canada by the Colonization 
Society, to defray tim e xpeua eB of the Temovai of the Awniiimni 
from the dreary, sterile soil of northern Nova Scotia, to the fertile 
lands of Bale de Chaleur, and the G^ovemment roads in the lower 
counties of this province. There was a large attendance present. 
Mr. Masseras said that the inspiration which had collected such an 
audience to a common centre was a noble one, and a reparation and 
tribute, long dormant, it is true, to the fellow nationality of Uie 
Acadians. Two centimes ago, France founded two colonies on this 
great continent ; over both she spread the protecting folds of her 
white fleur de lie banners, and helped them onwards in their f e^le 
struggles to nationality. One grew up vigorous and strong, the 
other puny and weak, and assailed on all sides, finally succumbed a 
few years before the white flag went down in the storm of ages ; 
and scattered far and wide, and almost eating the_ bitter bread of 
exile away from their kind, the remnants of her people look to 
their stronger sister for that help and succour they are entitled to, 
by the bond of a common origin, a common religion, and comman 
laws. Canada, in the hard struggle for existence, has not only pre* 
served her life, she has preserved her nationality, her honor, inthout 
which life is worthless ; and now in her strength, in this year 1801. 
must honour Acadia as a sister, must honour her as much as she dia 
in 1604. The circumstances which led to her bereavement aie 
briefly told, and are eloquently narrated in M. Rameau's work. 
Acadia was three times conquered by the colonists of the Northern 
States, and three times restored by treaty ; and at last embittered 
by the struggle for that great prize, the fisheries, their opponents 
determined to remove them, root and branch, from their weU-oon* 
tested country, to make their homes desolate, and to blot out from 
the map of colonies the very name of Acadia. Accordingly, in all 
the parishes, on the 10th September, 1755, the Acadians were noti- 
fied to appear at the respective chef Het*Xy to have communication 
of an important Government order. Some of the settlers suspected 
the fell motive, and fled to the woods. The greater number, unsus- 
picious, and still trusting to the honour of their conquerors, met as 
notified. They were then harshly told that the Government had 
determined to confiscate their lands and property, and remorve them 
from the land of tiieir nativity. The order was enforced by the 
presence of armed soldiery, who quietly surrounded the unsuspect- 
ing victims, and made the men prisoners. Hiey were then compelled 
to give up their property ; their houses and crops were burnt before 
their eyes, and they were maiohed to the Gaspereau River, where 
transports lay in Waiting to distribute them throughout the British 
colonies. At the point of the bayonet they were farced on board, 
and the wail of woUien and the cries of childzen greeted night as it 
fell on their devoted country and added intensity to the flames of 
their burning homes. Thus was scattered a people, the germ of a 
mighty nation. It was not exactly Englishmen who committed this 
foul deed, continued Mr. Masseras ; it was the Puritans of the 
neighbouring States, whose mission, flying from persecution, wai to 
persecute. Much to their chagrin, a remnant of the Acadians clung 
to their native soil with the tenaci^ of despair, and as the smoke (h 
the conflagration swept ftway, crept from tbe forests and resumed 
their wonted occupations. They were few in number, and still to 
this day, as a people, were ptmy, and needed the protecting hand 
of feUows to help them on to maturity. 



IV. ^i^xa^Uiad Mtt^ts. 



No. 80.— GBORGE GURNETT, BSQ. 

Mr. George Gumett, Police Magistrate of this city, and Clerk of 
the Peace for the United Counties of York and Peel, died 17th 
November, at his residence, Very suddenly. On the previous day 
lie had attended to his official duties, in the Police Office, and was 
apparently in his usual health. At- eigirt oVilock on Saturday 
night, he was attacked with paralysis, and ex^ilied Ifti^ 4liSijgii^ «t six 
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o'clock, after » reiy painful struggle. Before leaTiss the Police 
Office, on Saturday, he gave the keys^ of hia private deak to Mr. 
Andrews, and told him to keep them till Mondajr ; a thing he had 
never done before, and which would seem to show that he had some 
indistinct presentiment of his fate. He was in the 70th jear of his 
age. Deceased was graodsom of the late Geprge Gumett, Esq., of 
Dorking, Surrey, England, who, in his lifetime, was the last known 
male descendant of the ancient family of Gemet — De Guemet — 
Gurnet, or Gumett — as the name has, at different times, been 
written ; a family of Saxon mgin, who established themselves in 
the County Palantine of Iiancaster, more than a eentury before the 
Conquest ; and the heads of which family, for several centuries 
after the Conquest, were possessed of several baronies and manors 
of land in, and were Ransers of the Roval Forests for that county. 
The father of the deceased lived at Honuiam, Sussex, before coming 
to this country. There he carried on the business of tumor. He 
died at Ancaster, C. W., on the 4th August, 1850. Mr. George 
Gumett, the subject of this notice, was, we believe, bom while his 
father lived at B orsham. Several of the family, two brothers at least, 
as well as the father, came out to this country. George at one time 
prior to 1827, lived at Richmond, Virginia, and was in business there 
in partnership with a person of the name of Wallace. While there, 
he once thoQghi of becoming an American oitixen, and even declared 
his intention to do so ; but the intention waa apparently never carried 
into effect, and he came to Canada to live and die unaer the shadow 
of the British flag. Early in 1827, he commenced the pubhcation 
of the Gore ChaetUy printed at Ancaster. A copy of it is b^ng 
before us, bearing date October 18, 1828, and being No. 34 of VoL 
IL It is a £ve column paper, printed on small type, and has, in 
these days, rather a diminutive appearance. This paper continiMd 
to be printed till the beginning ol 1830 ; when, on the 38Ui of 
Januaiy, a prospectus of the Courier of Upper Canada, to be 
published at Little York, waa issued. The new jonmajl, which 
became the organ of the Upper Ganad* executive, was published 
weekly at $4 x>cr annum, exdusive of postage. In early life, Mr. 
Gumett set out with very liberal views ; but his opinions moderated, 
aa is generally the case, witfi years. He was fourth M^or of 
Toronto; and afterwaida held the same position again. He has 
long held the office of Clerk of the Peace, and has been Police 
Magistrate ever since that office waa created ; having previously 
been the Alderman, who, above all others, attended to the jadicial 
dutiea which have to be poilormed in the Police Office. Though 
like every other pnblio man in. this country, he met a great deal of 
abuse at one tim* or another, it is universally admitted that he made 
aa excellent Police Macistnate ; his impartiality being above any 
reasonable suspicion. When he was first elected Mayor of Toronto, 
it was in opposition to Mr. Washburn ; and although a Conserva- 
tive, he obtained Aefoim support— an unusual thing when party 
lines were distinctbr marked and tightly drawn. His pretentions 
were not seconded by the leaders of the party he had served ; for 
iktej seemed to consider it presumption m hun to phu>e himself in 
oompetition with one of tiiem* As member of the City Corporation 
nearly twenty years, Mr. Gumett paid very close attention to 
Municipal affinrs. The duties of Cleric of the Peace were mainly 
performed by deputy ; and although he oontinaed with, imwearied 
assiduity to discharge the arduous duties of Police Magistrate, there 
was a general feeling that he had doxie his share of work, and ought 
to have been allowed to retire. — Leoikr, 



No. 31.-JAMBS SAMPSON, ESQ., M.D. 
Dr. Sampson was bom at Banbridge, in Ireland, according to the 
fifcni^^y^n journals, in 1788 or 1790. He matriculated in Trinity 
QoUege, DubUn, and served his time with an eminent surgeon ra 
that city. He was in London in 1808-9-10, and entered as a 
student of the Middlesex Hospital Soon after the establishment 
of a Military Hospital at Chelsea, under Major General John 
Burnet, who had previously commanded one of the Military Dis- 
tricts in Ireland, a number of hoM>ital assiBtants were selected, and 
among them James Sampson. This wa^ the commencement of his 
militMy m^liml careec Among the Staff Surgeons at York Hospital 
the young assistant waa noted for his earnest devotion to hospital 
duty, his attention to potft moi^hfk examination, and his skill and 
precision in performing the minor operations in surgery. While 
performing his duties as assistant in the militarir hospital, he also 
continued his attendance at the civil hospital, ana perfected himself 
in all the branches of professional knowledge. His proficiency in 
operative surgery was of the utmost value to him in the war of 
1812, which found him in Canada, an assistant surgeon to the lOith 
Regiment. 1^ the attack upon Sackett's Harbor, although still a 
very young man, he was selected to perform all the capital opera- 
tions upon the wounded, aided by his two seniors, whose familiarity 
with ^ operations of surgery had not been so great. And in th^s^ 
aa ill every pnhlio pEofepsiqnal af^pooe, h^ ^oquitte^ Jtuomlf wi^ 



such distinctioin as to tstfibliih his ^ume in Canadi^ as a competei^ 
and accomplished surgeon. 

If Dr. Sampson had continued in the Military Medical Service, 
and had survived the duties of the Service, he would long since have 
achieved the high ranl^ ol Inspector of Army Hospitals, and could 
have retir^ upon an 9^ple pension. But he resigned his commis- 
sion in Xhe a,np79 ^^ settled down as a medical pnvctitioner in 
Kingston, where he continued to practise between 40 end 60 years, 
being at the time of his decease perhaps the oldest resident practi- 
tioner in the Upper Province, in Kingston Dr. Sampson at once 
took up the position to which his high professional atti^mnents and 
fgpi^ social qualities entitled him. He continued to ma]ce the 
practice of lus profession the study of his life, and his clear strong 
mssculine judgment was so highly valued that few cases of an 
obscuie or difficult character occurred without his being consulted 
upon thenu His integrity and honor were never impeached^ and 
his life was in a great measure free from the petty professional 
quarrels and rivalries which embitter the lives of many. 

Of his courage, promptitude, and daring, an idea may be formed 
from his conduct during the American War, when proceeding with 
a detachment of troops to Penetanguishene. The officer iu com- 
mand of the detachment waa sick, and Dr. Sampson planned and 
himself executed a night attack in boats upon two armed American 
ships lying in lAke Huron, both of which he captured without 
losing a man. During the rebellion of 1837 he received the com- 
mission of Major, organized a large body of citizen soldiery when 
the garrison was denuded of regular troops, and put the city of 
Kingston in such an attiti^de of defence when she was threatened by 
a large band of sympathizers, that the attempt upon the town had 
to be abandoned. 

Dr. Sampson has di^ full of years and of honors, leaving behind 
him a reputation both as a man and as a physician which few of his 
compeers can hope to attain. In his early career he kept open 
house) and probably inju^ his mrivate fortunes by his liberality. 
He successively filled the offices of Jtfayor of the City, Chairman o( 
the Court of Quarter Sessioi^s, and Prudent of the Medical Faculty 
of Queen's College. He was an Honorary Graduate of the XJnifer- . 
fdty of McGill College, a member of the Medical Board of thp 
Upper Province, apd Sui|[eon of the provincial Penitentiary, the 
duties of which last office be discharged faithfully and efficiently f o^ 
twenty-six years. — SrUUh Jimerkan Joumai^ 



No. Kt-.€K)LONEL MoDOKELL. ^ 

Ool. MeDoneU, of whom we now write, came to this eountry 
with his uncle, the late. Bishop McDonell, when a mere boy, and 
before the war of 1812. Dunng that war, then a young man of 
about twenty years of ase, he held a commission as a cadet, 
attached to the Canadian fencibles, and was present at, and took 
part in, the battle of Sackett's Harbomr. He afteiwards entered the 
service of the late "PeUir Jtobinson, and in his interest visited the 
County of Peterboro', then an uninhabitable wild, in the year 1890, 
where he may be said to have resided ever since. In 1825, when 
the Robinson immigration took place, he was appointed Bmierant 
Agent, and had al^hed to the post the office of Crown £ands 
Agent. Maqy of the early settlers of the County owe much in the 
way of information and encouragement to Mr. McDonell, while he 
acted in these cMMtcities. In the year 1884, he was returned to iik9 
Parliament of Upper Canada^ for the Newcastle District, which 
included the Couxi^ of Peterboro' ; and in the year 1836, he was 
again returned, the contest being between him and Mr. Ruttan on 
the one side, and Dr. Gilchrist and Mr. Conger on the other. He 
retained his seat during the troubles of 1837-38. and until the 
election of 1840, when he was defeated by Dr. Gilchrist, and has 
not since been in public life. He was at the same time superseded' 
in his office of Crown Lands Agent by his successfcd opponent.* 
Since that time he has not been very actively engaged in puhHo 
matters. Indeed of late years the infirmities of age have kept him 
almost entirely confined to the house ; but until within a week or 
two of his death, he retained all his fiaculties clear and unimpaired^ 
and could dwell with evident pleasure upon the incidents of his 
earlier life. He occupied for many years the position of Colqnel 
Commanding the Sedentary Militia of the District, and in this 
position alone has his name been before the public of late years. 



1. DR. HAYES' POLAR EXPEDITION. 

At a public dinner to Dr. Hayes, recently given by the Nova 
Scotia If edical Socie^ at Halifax, the Aretic explorer made the 
foQQwiug SkUusions to his late expedition : — ^You have intimated tp 
m^, Mr. Presidmiti that a sketch of our voy^e would be acceptable 
t9 tk^ ge^tlofn^ iKdo ^lo^u^^ i^i^ w^i^ iif^ ^^qrtious att^tioxv 
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We yisited Smith Strait on the 26th of August la«t year. Heavy 
ice and stormy gales prevented our penetrating far withm the strait, 
and after being twice in jeopardy among the bergs, and three times 
driven out of the strait by north-east gales, we were forced to go 
into winter quarters on the east side of the strait, in' latitude 78 
degrees 17 minutes south. I expected to have reached the west 
coast, and to have secured a harbour near latitude 80 degrees. My 
plans of exploration were dependent upon do^s, of whi<ui an ample 
stock had been obtained in southern Greenland. Most of these 
animals died during the winter, and I was obliged to take the field 
last spring with a weak force and in an unfavourable position. I 
carried with me a boat mounted upon runners, for service in the 
open sea to the northward. After a trial of nearly a month it was 
found that the boat could not be transported across the strait, and 
I accordingly sent it back, and, with three companions and two 
sledges drawn by dogs, I continued northward. On the 18th of Ma^ 
our provisions were exhausted and we returned, having reached lati- 
tude 81 degrees, 35 minutes — a degree of Northing which I believe 
not to have been exceeded by any other person except Sir Edward 
Parry. The land which we explored is the nearest to the North 
Pole of any which is known. Beyond that land I believe there 
exists a perpetual open sea, which may be navigated. For this pur- 
pose, however, steam power is necessary. 

It is my -pwcpoBe to renew the attempt next year, if circumstanoei 
prove favoiurable ; and I am still of the opinion that with steam 
power, a strong force of men and dogs, and a well orsojuzod system 
of advance depots, the North Pole can be reached. Tha,t the r^on 
about the pole should be explored, you will I think all agree. It 
has long enough remained a terra incognito. Speaking as one inter- 
ested in the advancement of science, I may say that I care not under 
what flag the enterprise may be conducted ; whether under that of 
America, or England, or France, science will claim the honor of the 
advancement. 

The expedition sailed from Boston on the 7th of July, 1860, in 
the schooner United States, 140 tons burthen, which had its name 
changed from that of Spring Hill. The plan was to proceed first to 
Upper Navick, in latitude 72 degrees 40 minutes, there to procure 
dogs and furs ; to leave that port about the end of July, and, pro- 
celling through the middle ice, to reach Smith's Straits about the 
15th of August. It was calculated that the first summer would be 
exhausted in reaching that locality, the winter setting in early in 
September. From that time till March, 1861, they were to remain 
inactive ; but, on the earliest return of sumdune, sledge parties were 
to be formed and engaged in making explorations. The objects of 
the expedition were — 

L To explore further the open polar sea discovered by "Dr, Kane, 
and to determine its limits and character. 

2. To complete the survey of the northern coast of Greenland 
and Grinnell land. ** 

3. To determine important questions relative to the magnetism, 
meteorology, natural history, and general physical features of the 
unexplored region north of Smith's Straits. 

Mr. August Sontag, whose death we are sorry to see recorded, 
was an experienced voyager, a highly accomplished artist, and a 
distinguished man of science. He was engaged in the service of 
the government on the Mexican expedition, on Dr. Kane's Arctic 
exp^tion, and, we believe, on Commodose Perry's Japan expedition. 



2. THE BRITISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Captain Parker Snow has given a farewell luncheon to his friends 
on board the '' Endeavour" Arctic discovery yacht, at Gravesend, 
previously to starting, as he hopes, on his search of the Franklin 
Expedition. His present plans are to leave Newcastle, where he 
now is. Here his cause is being warmly tak^u up— to procure 
fmiOier aid, the means at his disposal being insufficient to avoid the 
risk of being caught in the ice and having to winter. 

About £S)0 has been subscribed, but not sJl paid in. With what 
has been obtained, and from his own resources, the vessel, with 
everything on boaid, is ready for the voyage, without any claim to 
stop her. If more funds are forthcoming to complete what is wanted, 
then Captain Snow will proceed : if not, he speaks of yielding to the 
adviee of his committee and friends by waiting longer, and trying 
the route via Behring's Strait. But he is determined to go on S 
there be any possibilify of his doins so, as he is most anxious not to 
lose this season. His route would be Baffin's Bay on the west side, 
which is almost sure to be open, thence to hurry on to Beechy Island. 
Once there, he considers his party safe, for the depot at that place is 
sufficient in eveiything useful and eatable to support one hundred 
men for two years. Should he get to Beechy, and the season be 
sfcill open, he means to fill up stores and go on to King William's 
Land, there winter and try to solve the Franklin mystery. Unfor- 
tunately he has no instruments, except a few kindly furnished hv 
Mr. Glazier, of the Bioyal Obeervatoiy, by Mr. Johiuaii, (who ib 



constantly adding to the comfort of the party,) and those he him- 
self possesses. If he gets near the magnetic pole nothing can be 
done by him, the Admmklty having refu^ eve^Mng asked for. 



VI. piwrttouMW* 



GOD BLESS OUR SCHOOLS. 
Tdki,— 6M Save the Queen. 



God bless oar publie schools. 
Their pupils, teachers bless, 

Be this our prayer — 
Where'er throughout the land. 
From lakes (o ocean strand, 
Our proviDoes expand, 

O plant them there: 
11. 
God bless our commsn schools- 
Should foes against them rise 

Defend them then, 

"—[.A ItereajTotn 



Make there to hooonr thee. 
And may they ever be 
Safeguards of liberty. 

Nurseries of men. 
in. 
God bless oar public schools. 
The throngs of pupils bleas 

As on they move — 
And U8 they iesae forth. 
Let them be men of worth — 
The woiking ones of earth — 

Their rest above. 
W.A.C, Converee, Btq^ ToUdo, 



2. THE MAQIO LANTERN, ITS USES AND CONSTRUC 1 ION. 
At this season of the year there is no kind of amusement for the 
long winter evenings more instructive than this ingenious instru- 
ment with its appliances. It was formerly used only for exhibiting 
the grotesque and ridiculous, in a so called magical manner^— hence its 
name^— but is now considered of sufficient educational importance 
to be used in our colleges and schools to illustrate the various branches 

of knowledge. The magic lan- 
tern is remarkable for the sim- 
plicity of its construction ; and 
a short description <^ it will be 
given explanatory of the manner 
in which a few magnifying len- 
ses can be so applied as to be- 
come an olject of interest and 
instructioo. It is a refract^ op- 
tical instrument, and consists of 
a dark lantern with a funnel or 
chimney on the top, the fannd 
being bent for the purpose of 
intercepting the light in letting 
out the smoke; it contains a 
powerful Argand lamp (see en- 
graving Fig. 3), the light from 
which is reflected by the concave 
mirror (e^ upon the convex lens 
(c). This further concentrates 
the light upon the slides on 




vie. 1. xAttio jjkjraax. 



which the picture is painted, fig. 2. 
This picture is inserted in an in- I 
verted position in the opening (6); 
the rays from the illuminated ob- | 
ject then enters a sliding tube c, a, 
with a double convex lens at the I 
end of it {a) and reproduces the { 
picture on an enlarged scale on 
the screen (/), The sliding tube I 
Cy a, can be adjusted to the proper 
focus, and by this means the pic- ' 
ture can be produced, on the { 
screen, of anv desired magnitude. 
To enlsrge the picture, it is only ' 
necessary to bring the lens closer 
to the slides and remove the I 
screen to a greater distance ; this 
will, however, diminish its bright- 
ness, as the greater the surfitce over which the light is diffused, the 
more faint in proportion, will the picture be. 

The slides are usually painted with highly transparent varnish on 
glass ; but by the aid of photography, photographic views of the most 
beautiful description have been prepared for the lantern; some of 
which can now be procured, with all the necessary apparatus, from 
the Depository in connection with the Educatiocal Department 

There are two wa^s of exhibiting the magic lantern : in the first 
the lantern is placed m front of the screen ; in this case the picture is 
seen by aid of the light which is reflected iW>m the screen, after having 
been prqjeoted upon it by the lantern. Care mUst be taken that no 
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vie. 8. noTiov ov zAxrma ass toinv. 




light peDetrates through 
the acreen, sinoe sach 
Kght would be lost, and 
the picture made pro- 
portionaUy more famt 
The best sort of screeuy 
in exhibitions of this 
sort, is one of white 
paper pasted on canTass 
and stretched on a 
frame, or what is still 
preferable, a white wall 
may be used with better 
effect. , 

When the magic lantern is used more for amusement than instruc- 
tion, a semi-transparent screen is the best, the lantern being placed 
on one side of it and the spectators on the other. In this case it 
Fhould be made of 
white muslin or cal- 
ico su>pendcd from a 
beam or frame, at a 
conTenient discance 
from the wtkWf its 
transparency being 
increaMd by wetting 
it well with water; 
or, a transparent 
screen may be pre- 
pared by spreading ^ 
white wazy dissolved with spirits of wine, or oil of turpentine, over 
the muslin, this has the advantage of being always ready for use, and 
can be rolled up without injury. 

To prepare the lantern for exhibition, the lamp must be furnished 
with a cotton wick (which should never be used twiceX and trinuned 
iu the usual manner. In order to supply the lamp with oil, the 
reservoir must be removed from the cistern, and a small quantity of 
oil poured into the latter, so as to cover (he hole at the bottom and 
well saturate the cotton wick. The reservoir shoukl then be gUed 
with the best sperm oU, and repkced in the cistern. If 2 oz. of pow- 
dered camphor be put into a pint of oil it will add greatly to the 
brilliancy of the light obtained. 

Before using the Untem the lenaes should be taken out and wiped, 
ao as to remove any di^st or moisture that might be on them ; the 
Ump glass must be also cleansed previous to placing it on the lamp^ 
and the reflector brightly, but very carefully polished. 

The lamp having been lighted and a clear light obtained free from 
■moke, the kntem may be placed at a distance of fiUmi eight to ten 
feet from the screen, according to the size of the lenses ; should it 
not throw a dear and well defined disc of Hght on the screen, move 
the lamp a little backward or forward until this is satisfactorily 
effected, a slide may then l>e put into the groove and focussed by 
moving in or out the brass tube until the picture is perfectly clear and 
distinct 

In addition to the slides given above another very beautiful kind of 
illustration suitable for the magic lantern is the chromatrope (see fig. 
6). The varieties of this kind of slide are endless, showing every 
combination of waived and curved coloured lines. 



SLtPltS WITH Vt>L€iS*iC ESUPTHJH. 




»I€K 6. CSBOICATBOPI tLIDlB, WITH aAOKWOEK. 

Dissolvmg views are exhibited by means of two lanterns. A 
sliding cover is placed in fi^nt of the nozzle of each of the lanterns, 
and these are moved simultaneously in huch a manner, that when the 
nozzle of one lantern is completely opened, that of the other is com- 
pletely dosed, so that, accordingly as the former is gradually dosed, 
the latter is gradually opened. 

It is necessary to make the discs from both lanterns perfectly com- 
dde on the screen— should the edge of one disc show beyond the edge 
of the other, move the lantern sideways— it being necessary to place 
one of them at an angle which will vary according to the distance 
from the screen. , ^ , ^ . xu- 

To illustrate the optical effects produced by two lanterns in this 
way, let us suppose one picture represente a church and bridal pwrty 
in summer, another picture of the same size with the church and a 
IVineral in winter. If the cover of the nozzle of the lantern conUm- 
ing the aummer scene be gradually dosed and the other gradually 



opened, tl^e effect will be that the summer picture will gradually 
assume the appearance of approaching winter, this change going on 
until the picture on the screen represents a winter scene, and the 
procession will undergo a similar chsBse. Many beautiful effects may 
be shown in this manner, such as buildings illuminated, ships in storm 
and 'Mtlm, watermills, falling sno^, lightning, rainbows, and other 
atmospheric phenomena. 

The Oxycalcium light is often employed with these lanterns, and is 
a great improvement on the oil lamp. It is produced by a jet of oxy- 
gen passing through the flame of a spirit lamp, and impunging upon 
a cylinder of lime ; it is of intense brilliancy, scarcely inferior to the 
oxy-hydrogen light, at one-hcUf the esepetise, and may be used withoui 
the slightest danger. — (See next page.) 



YII. jnuryt (RtmtsA B«^(t» tt ^ti^fi. 



Pamoa of Walbs* Visrr to AictaiCA.— M. Etisebe Senecal, of 

MoDtreal, has re-printed in book form, from the Lower Canada Journal of 
BdueatUm, an acoount of the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to Araerien in 1860. This is tlie most valaaUe work on the sabjeet 
(hat has yet been published. It treats of the early life of the Prince— of 
his titlt»9, education, travels, Ae. It devotes considerable space to the 
different places visited by His Royal Highness while in this country, and 
gives valuable historical and statistioal information. The chapter devoted 
to the '* importance of Canada and the British North American Colonies, 
and their future destiny,** is replete with valuable statistics in regard to 
trade and navigation, education, and finance. A reasonable space is also 
devoted to the ** Prinoe in the United States.** There is also an appendhc 
oontaining some of the best poetry produced to commemorate the event, 
and several of the addresses and replies which are not embodied in the 
other parts of the narrative. The book is well bound and printed, and is 
embellished with numerous wooH engravings. 

MxMOiE or David Saitdsicaii. New York : R. Carter and Brothers. 

— ^This is a Memoir of the Life and brief Ministry of Mr. Sandeman, written 
by the Rev. A. A. Bonar, author of McCheyne's Memoirs. The sketeh, 
drawn by the practised hand of Mr. Booar, represents a truly lovely dui» 
raeter, who at the eomparatively early age of thirty two, fell at his 
missioo'poet in China. He seems early in life to have been under serious 
influences, which gradoally deepened into his conTcreion to Gkxi and 
consecration to his service. The cheerful character of his after christian 
life attracted the attention of others, and it is stated in the memoir by one 
who knew him well, that " it was the love of Jesus which first put that 
smile dn his laoe which never left it* 

Watbom*s Woods; New York. A. D. P. Randolph.— This book 

contains a narrative of the experience of Margaret Huntington in keeping 
sehoel at a place called Watson*s Wooda The soene is laid somewhere in 
the United States; but the exact spot is not mentioned. The story is 
without plot or special incident, and is quietly told. The lessons of self- 
control, of personal usefulness, and of rdigious influence are highly valuable 
and excellent. 



VIII. M'AtSi^^itm\%xAt\M^tvxt. 



ToaoMTO UsiviasnT CoMimsiONBas. — The Commissioners appoint- 
ed by Government to investigate the expenditure of the UnJTerrity, have 
commenced their labors. They.are Hon. J. Patton, Vice-Chanoellor of the 
University; Mr. Paton, of Kingston, Qoeen*s College; and Dr. Beatty, 
Cobourg, Victoria College. 

Univxrsitt and Collxob Riixv Coaps. — We are infonned that 

the first drill of the University and College Rifle Corps took place in the 
Convocation Hall, University Buildings, on Saturday, December 21 st, at 
three o*c1ock, when all the members were requested to attend. Arrange- 
ments have been made for holding a drill as follows : On Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridajs, at the Gymnasium, Upper Canada College, a( half- 
past seven pjn. On Tuesdays and Thursdays at the Convocation Hall, at 
four p.m. There will be a general muster every Saturday in the Convoca- 
tion Hall, at three p.m. Ex-pupils of Upper Canada College are cordially 
invited to join this corps. Muster rolls may be found at University Col- 
lege, with the President ; at Upper Canada College, with the Principal ; 
and with the Vice Chancellor of the University. The number enrolled is 
over one hundred. — Leader, 

— — TauntT OoLLBaa Rnrix Coan. — A communication was reoeived 
from the Adjutant-Geneiafi department, by Mijor Deoisoni commanding 
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ihe Tripitj College Bifie Oorpe, detiring to knpw wbelib^r tbe oompanj waa 
in AD efficient etate, luiiformed, and ready to reeeiTe }ts arms, and iatimnt- 
ing tbat if theee eoDditioos were eonpUed with, riflet would be at ooee 
iopplied. An answer was immediately retarned, to the elfeet, that the 
eompanj would be folly nDiformed and ready to be inspeeted by the 
beginning of January. Application was at the same time made for leaye 
to form another oompany, the present one being limited to fifty, non-oom- 
ntissioned officers and men. It may be added that the corps is in a Tery 
efficient state ss regards drill, dbx, and that the highest enthnsissm perradep 
tiiie nmks. — Leader. 

LiTKRAaT AssooiATioH ov YiOTOEiA OoLLiGB. — On the 6th Inst, 

an able and interesting lecture on ** The Relation of Religion to Learning ; 
or, The Inadequacy of mere Secular Education/' was delirered before the 
Literary Association of the Unirersity of Victoria College, by the Rct. 
M. Willis, D.D., President of Knox*s College, Toronto.— C^i^ftowr^ <8tar. 

St. AMDavw's Soaxnrr, ToROOTo»-^t the late anniversary of the 

fit Andrew's Society, Toronto, the Hon. George Brown, in reply to a toast» 
^uded to the diffionUies in the United States, which tanght os that there 
was something more to be done by a great nation than to search for wealth. 
Other walks in life besides those of traders were to be held in higher 
nspeet, and education should be fostered. The common school system ef 
Canada was equal to any other in tha world, and the grammar schools and 
nniversities were unsurpassed ; and by encouragement of education the 
greater would the country becoma Dr. Agncw also proposed as a toastn- 
** The educational interests of Canada *'— He sidd that material progress 
was not the only thing to which a eonntry shpnld look ; and it was found 
that those nations which most fostered educational institutions wens the 
most adyanoed in every other i^^resU (Hear, hpar.) Canada possessed 
ajs educational system surpassed in exoellenee by none in Ike worldL From 
the common system of the land to the universities were 1(0 be found aU 
professors and teachers; they were of the highest order, and all too were 
apea to the poor man equally ^i\k the rich. (Applause.) The toast was 
drunk with much applause. Dr. Oonnon, ef Upper Canada Qottoge 
responded. He said that the oomnoa school system of this ^onntcy wae 
fimilar, in many respects, to that of Bcotland ; while it was divested of 
nwch of the si^rad character of the Scotch parish scinol iQrstfip,yet, perhaps 
it wss more sdapted to the eircumataoces of the country. Englishmen 
Irishmen, and Scotchmen composed the people of the /^uptry— «nd tbe 
system suited thf mixed character of tha inhabitants. Tliey had to make 
s^owance for the prejudices of each other, for they aU had pr^udices^ and 
it was perhape right that they shoald» fo^men without pr^udices were 
often found to be without prmciplet also. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) He 
went on to speak of the want of higjiier schools for femeles» whic^ he hoped 
to see SQiQU eetabtisbed. He conducied by remarking that the educaticiiajl 
Institutions of the country seemed to be in a T>ery flourishing o o nd^tioa. 
There was one fault, however, which he felt lK>und to point out. It was 
the tendency of the people of this eountry to pull up the plant by tt^ 
Toot to see how it grew. This was an evil which he trusted all, imd good 
conservative Scotchmen especially, would strongly set their fases agtinst. 

— Oavadxait Lztbbaet IirsnTDTi.*— This institution held its third 
tenninal examipation on Monday and TueBd»y» Dec. 16th and 17th, which 
was gone into with great spirit^ and proved exceedingly satisfactory. 
During the term» 102 names were enrolled on the register — 70 males and 
82 females. These were classified, in reference to religious profession, ss 
follaws : 82 Baptists, 14 Presbyterians, 4 Episcopalians, and 2 Methodists. 
The teachers in the different depftrtments report attendance on their classes 
as follows: Latin, 89; Greek, 26; French, 28; English Grammar, 77; 
Ancient History, 4 ; Algebra, 68 ; Geometry, 82 ; Arithmetic, 69 ; Che- 
mistry, 15; Phisiology, 6; Geography, 88; Drawing, 6; Logic, 19; 
Reading, 27 ; and Instnimenlal Music, 10. The examioation of the classes 
was searching and thorough, manifesting that the amount of work done by 
the students during the psst fourteen weeks, was large and well under- 
stood. We cannot but congratulate the public and the friends of this in- 
stitution on the excellent opportunities here afforde4 9^ ™Q.9ta! improve- 
ment ; and it is exceedingly pleasipg to see so many young men and young 
women availing themselves of these advantages of higher education. We 
heartily wish that Dr. Fyfe, the Principal, and his excellent staff of asso- 
dates, may long continue to cultivate this field of useful labour ; and it 
must afford them no small satisfaction to see that their efforts have been 
crowned with so large a messure of success. — WoocUtoek Tunes, 

AssnicTTioK CoLLXO*, SA»nwxGH.-rWe leant from a correspondent 

Ii^ Jilindlicbi that ^ Assumption Colh^t then is ini^ proaperooi aondi* 



tion. Since October last^ when this Institution was confided to the charge 
of the Reverend Fathers of the Benedictine Order, it has worked its way 
into public confidence, and secured a large share of patronage. There are 
already thirty pupils attending daily the lessons on every branch of educa- 
tion given there by the working sons of St. Benedict A laige increase is 
expected after the Christmas holidays. Our readers are aware that the 
Assumption College is under the patronage of their Lordships the Bishppe 
of Sandwich and Detroit, who have both recommended it to the sympathy 
of their respective flocks, and the public at large.— TVim WUnmt. 



MAQIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES. 

For ioh to the Public SehooU at J)epository in connection with the Educa- 
tional Department. * 
(For explantUory iUuetratione^ tee page 186.) 

NO. 1. Impeovid Dissolvinq Vibw Appaxatos. Price |160. — The 
set indudee two Phantasmagoria Lanterns, with lenses 8^ inches in 
diameter, and very powerfhl Argand Pountidn Lamps and Reflectors for 
Oil; Oxycaldum Light apparatus, consisting of Fountain Spirit Lamps, 
India-rubber gas bsg pressure board, retort and purifier for making the 
gas. flexible tnbe, lime cylinders, dECgasmiscroscope to attach to lantern, 
wit^ 12 sliders; water box; and twenty-sefen sliders illustrating the 
following subjeota, via. '.—English views. Snow Storm, Watermill, Bethle- 
hem Star, Snow VlUsge, SoMieis' dream. Ship in Storm, dtc. Mosque of 
Om|ir, and Niagara. 

Ho. 2. DisaoLviNa Ynw Appaeatub. Price |46. — ^Two Phantssmagoria 
Lanterns* 8} inch lensesi with Fountain Argand Lamps and Reflectors, 
both packed in one box, upon the top of which they can be fixed when re- 
quired for use. 

» ^ No. 8. PHjunrAsxAOoaiA Laxtkbit with 8^ inch lenses and Oxycalcium 
light apparatus same as No. 1, without microncope or sliders. Price $45. 

No. 4. Pbantasxaqobia LARTxaif, 8^ ioch lenses with FouDtain 
Argand Lamp and Reflector, and rack and pinion adjuBlment to the focus 
tube. Pictures from 2^ to 8 inches shown distinctly 8 to 10 feel in dia- 
meter, $17. 

No. 5. PeainrasMAOouA LAirrxEN without rack and pinion adjustment 
Price $15. 
No. 6. — Ma«zo LAHTxaK. — 8 jneh leases with Argand Lamp and Beflector; 

of superior construction, $10 ftO. 
No. 7.— Maoxo Laxthut. — i^ inch lenses, with Argand Lamp and Reflec- 
tor, $7 6a 
No. 8.— Maqio liAiiTxsir.— With Lamp and Befleetec, $8 25. 
Maqig Lasihuc Sunnaa. 

I. 14 inch Astronomical Diagrams on sliders for shewing Ae position, 

sine and principal phenomena of the solar system ; 8 inches m dia- 
meter, suitable for lanterns 1 to <* per box, mnn $S4 to $10. 

A. 1^ inch Astronomical Sliders, suitaim for Isntems 6 snd 7, $8. 

8. 14 inch Natmd History sliders, suitable for lanterns 1 to 6, per box 
$8 to $12. 

i, 12 inch Natural HiAtoiy sliders, suitable lor lanterns 6 and 7, per box, 

- $5 60 to $9. 

6* 14 inch Scripture History sliders, suitable for lanterna 1 ^ 6, per set 
in box, $14 to $18. 

6. 12 inch Scripture History sliders, suitable for lanterns 6 and 7, per 

set in box, $8 to $10. 

7. 8 inch sliders of celebrated buildings, Eoglish views, Ruins and 

abbeys, India, Ohina, Arctic Regions, Russian War, Holy Land, 
Egypt, Missionary Scenes, Natural Phenomena, Ac, suitable for 
lanterns 1 to 6, from $1 60 to $8 76 each. 

8. Photographs of Statuvr, cfca, plain, $1 26 to $1 76 eadi. 

9. Photograpnic ]uctures of celebrsted places, oil paintings, &c, beauti- 

fully coloured, from $2 20 to $8 76 each. 

10. Views with moving shipping, Ac, suitable for lanterns 1 to 6, $2 26 
to $8. 

II. Lever and Rank Work sliders, suitable for lanterns 1 to 6. $1 76 to 
$2 60, each. 

12. Ohromatropes or artificial ^e works, suitable for lanterns 1 to 6, 

$2 20 to $8 76 esch. 
18. Robinson Crusoe, seLof 6 sliders, suitable for lanterns 1 to 6, $4. 
14w 14 inch Amusing sliders, set of 12 in a box, suitable for lanterns S 

to 6. $8 to $10. 
16. Movesble comic and other sliders, for lanterns 1 to 6, 66c., to $1. 

each. 

16. Set of 12 Zodogieal sliders, suiuble for lantern No. 8, price $3 60 
to $6. 

17. Set of amusing sliden, suitable foe lanterns No. 8, per box of 12 
sliders, $1 to $2 26. 



Tnm : For a sinarle copy of the Journal of SductUioti, $1 per BKauro ; 
back volSb, neatly stitehed, supplied on the same terms. Ail subscriptiuut 
to commence wiUi the January Number, snd payment in advance must ia 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12^ cents each. 

AnvxanmcxMia inserted in the Jowrnal of JBdueaiion for 26 cents per 
line, which may be remitted in poMtags Mtamp.% or otherwise. 

All commnnioatione to be addressed to J. Qkorgk Hodgins, LL^., 

Sduoatton Ofice^ Toronto 
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LOYELL'S SEEIES OE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



OPINIONS ON LOVELL'S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 

IN view of tihe promises held out in the Prospectus of this Work and of its pretensions as a standard Educational Tezt^Book, it 
appeared to the Pablisher desirable that, before actual publication, the Author's labours might have the benefit of the independent 
opinion of those best qualified to judge how far the object had been attained. 

Actuated by these considerations, the Publisher, with the Author's consent, sent out advance or proof sheets to competent persons 
in various paria of the Provinces, who responded by enclosing in many cases some veiy valuable suggestions, which were forwarded to 
the Author^ and for which the Publisher. tenders his thanks. Attention is requested to the appended Opinions upon the Work which 
the Publisher has had the satisfaction of receiving from many of those to whom the advance sheets were sent.* 



Ihm the Honorable and SigU Benerend John Siraehan, D,D,, LL,I>^ Lord 
Biahop of Toronto, 

ToBONTO, ySAh Fehruarif, 1861. 
Sib,— I have the honor to acknowledge a copy of your General Geography 
for the use of Sohools, and have read it with profit and increasing satisfifu)- 
tion. 

As an elementary work on a subject so extensive, I consider the plan 
ezoellent, the matter judiciously selected, and for a text-book surprisingly 
ftiU and complete. And what in the present times is no small recommen- 
dation, it is oeautifiilly got up, and reflects great credit on the press of 
Canada. 

I would fiurther add, that the hook is well adapted to the wants and 
ciroumstanoes of the youth of British North America, and will he far more 
aoceptahle from the absence of those political allusions, which so frequently 
deform elementary school books imi>orted from the United States. 

I anticipate for "Lovell's General Geography " with its valuable maps and 
illustrations, a wide circulation : and were it followed by a series of school 
books in aU respects equally well prepared, importation from abroad would 
be checked if not superseded. 

I have the honor to he, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

JOHN TOBONTO. 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal 

Rxm the Bighi Severend George Jehoehaphat Mountain, D,D„l]kC.L., Lord 
Bishop of Quebec, 

QtJSBBO, Ut Marckj 1861. 

My dsab Sib,— I have been so incessantly pressed by occupation since 
my return from the visitation of the Eastern Townships^ that it has been 
impossible for me to do more than glance my eye, a few times, through the 
two specimen portions of your publication on ueography, which you did 
me the &vor to send for my inspection. I have, however, seen enough to 
form a very advantageous opinion of the plan and execution of the work ; 
and I am. impressed with the belief that it is calculated to be eminently 
useful in the Schools of the Province, comprising, as it does, a great amount 
of varied information which ai)pear8 to be made accessible and attractive to 
the youthfi:U mind, and exhibiting a happy and well methodized arrangement 
of the materials or which it is composed. 



Mr. John Lovell, Montreal 



I am, dear Sir, 

Faithfdlly yours, 

G. J. QUEBEC. 



JV-om the JSUght Seoerend Ignaee Bourget, D.D,, Biahop qf McmtreaL 

Mont St. Joseph, 
MONTBKAL, fe 25 Mars, 1861. 
MoNsiBiTB,— Je pTofite du premier moment libre, qui se pr^nte, pour 
aocuser la reception de votre traits sur la GSographte GSnSrale dont vous 
avez bien voulu m'adresser un exemplaire. 

Cest un travail pr(k;ieux qui fera honneur ^ votre presse, et rendra un 
-vrai service h T^uoation pnmaire de nos enfants, qui y trouveront un 
excellent moyen de s'instrmre en s'amusant. 

Ce sera done de grand cceur que je verrai ce livre d*6ducation primaire 
entrer dans toutes nos ^colee Anglaises ; et pour ma part je me fais un 
devoir de yous remercier des peines, que vous avez prises, pour enrichir oet 
ouvrage de tant de recherches vraiment int^ressantes. 

Je suis bien v^ritablement. Monsieur 

Votre trte humble serviteur, 
M. John liovell. + IG., EV. DE MONTREAL. 



From the Bight Beoerend Ckarles Franqots BaHlargeon, I).!)., Bishop qf Tloa, 
and Adminis^ator qf the IHoeese of Qvebeo. 

AacHBvicHi DH Qu£b80, 5 lfar«, 1861. 
MoNsiEUB,— J'accuse aveo roconnaissanoe, la reception du traits sur la 
'* Gr^graphie G^n^rale," aooompagn^ d'un Atlas, k Vusage des .^ooles, que 
vous venoz de publier. 
J*ai ^roouru oet ouvrage aveo un veritable intdrSt. H remplit bien son 

snepromet. 
ie, des tables, 
gravures, utues a tout le monde, mais sur- 
tout bien propres h, int^resser et k instruire les enfans. 

A mon avis done, comme k celui de personnes canables d'en juger, par qui 
je Tai fait examiner, en donnant cet ouvrage an puolic, vous avez rendu un 
vrai service k nos institutions d'Muoation. 

Votre d^vou^ serviteur, 
M. John Lovell, Montr^aL + 0. P., EV. DE TLOA. 

From the Bight Beverend Joseph Eugene Bruno Omgues, Bishop of Ottcuoa. 

Ottawa, le 26 Avril, 1861. 
MoNSiBTTB, — Je vous remercio de la copie que vous m*avez envoys de 
la Qiographie Q4nirale que vous allez pubiier. Autant au'il m'a ^td permis 
d'en juger par Taper^u rapide que j en ai fait, elle ma paru pleme de 
connaissanoes variees, int^ressantes, et tr^s utiles a la jeunesse pour laquelle 
elle a ^t^ faite. On ne pent aue vous louer de Tavoir con^u en dehors de 
toute prevention religieuse. Le colons que vous vous nroposez de donner 
aux cartes, y r^pandia plus de clart^, et en rendra r^tuae plus facile et plus 
attrayante. Leis amis ae I'instruction vous seront reconnaissants de cette 
nouvelle preuve ded^vouement aux int^rdts de T^ucation, et aux progr^ 
du CanaoiEi. J'al Thonneur d'etre, Monsieur, 

Votre tr^-humble serviteur, 
M. John Lovell, Montr^. f JOS. EUGENE, EV. jyOTTAWA. 

From the Sonorable Mr. Justice Mondelet, 

MONTBEAL, 26^A February, 1861. 
Mt deab Sir, — I have ^ven to the perusal of the " General Greography 
for the use of Schools, with numerous Maps, Illustrations, and Brief 
Tabular Views^" which you have done me the honour to request my opinion 
u^on, as much attention as my multiplied judicial engagements have per- 
mitted. I am happy to have it in my power to say, as far as my limited 
experience goes, that the sjrstem Mr. Uodgins has adopted is one which, of 
all others, is altogether efficient, and no doubt conducive to a olear, easy, and 
practical teaching of Geography, and in all probability will in most oases 
ensure success. The definitions indicate a perfect knowledge of the mat- 
ter ; the arrangement throughout shews how proficient Mr. Hodgins is in 
the sdience of Geography ; the questions without answers to them are a 
means of working upon the judgment and memory, instead of only oaUin|^ 
into action the latter; and tne accentuation is a prominent feature in this 
admirable work. The numerous maps and illustrations will much interest 
the youth, and greatly facilitate the working out of the system. 

I am of opinion that the country owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Hodsins. 
As to yourself, Mr. Lovell, the mention of your name is ec^uivalent to wnat- 
ever mi^ht be said in praise of your intelligent public spirit^ and industry, 
in idl thinss connected with the advancement of learning. 

Should this humble expression of my estimation of the work you are about 
to publish be of any use to you, you are at liberty to avail yourself of it. 
I remain, rcq^ dear Sir, 

UespeotAiUy yours, 
Mr. John Lovell, Pubhsher. CHARLES MONDELET. 



• The absence of any opinions fjrom the Bilght Bev. Dr. Fvlfosd, Lord Bithop of Montreal, the PaiirciPAL ov Laval UirrvBBSiTT, Kev. Dr. OooK, 0. ft- 
CsBSKin, Eeq., Q. 0., 0. DuirKiy, Bsq., M.P.P^ and other gentlemen, wUl be noted, but their offldal position as Members of the Board of Education mutt of necesaitgr 
preclude any ezpreisi0n on their part unofflcSally. • 



OPINIONS ON LOVELL'8 GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 



IVom the Sonorable Sir John £. Sobituont Bart., Chitf Justice cf Upper 

Cattada. 

TOEONTO, 26^A Marchy 1861. 

SiH,— I haTe looked through your '* General Geography ** for the use of 
Schools, and am much pleased and surprised hy the quantity and variety 
of information which I find compressed within 100 pages, and presented in 
a very attractive form. I think Mr. Hodgins will be admitted to have 
executed his part with much judgment and ability, and that the work will 
give general satisfaction. 

Two things struck me as worth considering. 1st. 'Whether it would not 
have been well to have given the latitude and lonxitude of the principal 
towns, that the pupils might have been able readily to find them on the 
Maps. The habit of ascertaining their position in that manner tends, I 
think, to impress on the mind, more distinctly, a picture of the several 
locations. There may be a table somewhere in the .work, which I have 
overlooked.* 

2nd. In another edition, it would be welL I think, if a page or two more 
could be given to CanaiJa, in which should be particularly explained the 
scheme of its territorial distribution^ so that boys shoula become early 
familiar with the division into Counties and Townskip»,\ what each word 
means, and what purpose the divisions respectively are intended to answer. 

I have often met with boys, well educated in other respects, who had no 
idea what a township was, whether it was a tract of ten square miles or a 
hundred, and who had no notion of the extent of counties. If the Maps 
are to be coloured, so that the boundaries of the several counties can be 
distinguished, the end I speak of will be partlv answered ; but I should 
like to see iniormation somewhat more in detail respecting our territorial 
divisions, our municipalities, and educational system, and the population of 
countiesy and cities, and towns. 

I am, very truly yours, 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal JOHN B. EOBINSON. 

From the Sonorahle Mr. Justice Ayltoin. 

MONTBEAL, 27ih Fehruarp, 1861. 
Sib,— I have examined the specimen of tl^ General Geography, Maps, 
and Illustrations, which you have sent me, and which you intend shortly to 
pablish under the editorial superintendence of Mr. Hodgins. 

It gives me much pleasure to state that the book is one which is worthv 
of Canada, and that, both as a scientific production as well as a work of art, 
it is deserving of all praise. 

You have mjr best wishes that this cheap, usefUl, and attractive publica- 
tion mav be universally adopted throughout the Province, in the instruction 
of youth, and that your public spint and enterprise will be adequately 
rewarded. 

I am. Sir, 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. John LoveU, Publisher. T. C. AYLWIN. " 

From the Sonorahle Mr. Justice Sadgley. 

MontrejlI., 1st May, 1861. 
Dbab Sib, — ^Few branches of education are of more practical importance 
than Geography, and in proportion to its advantages, commendation is 
deservedly due to any one who improves the means for extending its useful- 
ness. We have hitherto been mainly dependent for a School Atlas upon 
an English book, which, though perfectly accurate in itself, is upon so 
small a scale as to try the eye too much in its examinations, or upon 
an American compilation containing much that is not only unnecessary 
but o^ensive to those who are not intended to be American citizens. Your 
School Atlas, for a copy of which I have to thank you, comprises the accura- 
cy of the English books with the additional advantage of enlarged size, and 
distinctness of execution, whilst it has none of the national peculiarities of 
the United States book. I trust that you will find its sale to be as remu- 
nerative, as I am persuaded it will be found to be extremely useful not 
only to our youth but to ourselves, children of a larger growth. 

Your obedient servant, 

„ ^ , . W. BADGLEY. 

Mr. John LoveU, Publisher. 

From the Sonorable Mr, Justice McCord, 

MovTRiAL, let March f 1861. 
Bejlb Sib,— After a carefUl perusal of your " General Geography," I have 
much pleasure in recording my opinion that the object of its talented 
Author, as set forth in the Prefatory Notice, has been very happily accom- 
plished, and that henceforth our Schools will be supplied with a Geography 
in which the various countries of the world have hfui a feir and impartial 
share of notice. As r^ards ourselves, it is the first work of the kind in 
which the magnificent Colonies of Britain have had justice done them: and 
we should therefore testifjr our appreciation of such justice by a literal 
pairont^. 

The views and typography are well executed, and the whole work (the 
maps, perhaps, excepted) is highly creditable to your woU-known establish- 
ment. 
Wishing you every success, 

I am, yours truly, 

J. S. McCOBD. 
Mr. John Lpvell, Montreal. 

• The information (so far as the principal cities of the world is eonoGrned) will be 
found in the ezplanatoiy teble to the Cloclu of the World. 

,. ^.?'*®„9°'"i^«* and Townships have been careftilly jriveu in all the Haps published 
by the Educational Department at Toronto, for the Schools of the Erovince.— Pra- 
libhbb. 



From the Honorable Mr. Justice Morin, 

Quebec, 26 AurU, 1861. 
MoHsiErB,— Je recommande aveo plaisir la nouvelle Q4oQraphie 
langue anglaise, que vous vous proposes de publier, hi consid^rant 
trds utile, et comme ^tendue et con^jwcte k la fois. 

J'ai rhonneur d'Mre, Monsieurj 

Votre trte-ob^issant serviteur, 
M. John Lovell, Montreal A. N. MOBIN. 

From Sir W. F. Logan, F.RS., O.S., Director cf the Geological Surrey cf 

Canada. 

Geological Swbvey Offick, 

Montreal, 1st May, IdSl. 

I^AB Sib, — I have partially examined the advanced sheets you were 
pleased to send me of your Geography, and it gives me much satisfaction 
to state that in my opinion the work is well calculated to be of most essen- 
tial service in that branch of instruction to which it relates. It is a vast 
improvement upon such works as have heretofore been in circuUtinnintfaa 
country, and it is pleasing to observe that you have gryen to Canada and 
the i^ntibh North American poseessitms generaUy, of which so little is «id 
in other geographies, that just degree of notice to which by their impor' 
tance they are entitled. 

It is very evident that a great amount of labour and exi)ense have been 
bestowed on the work. The definitions and deaerijptions aie concue aiid 
clear, and the wood-cut illustrations are not only well executed, but 
most of the vignettes app^sr to me to be in good artiirtiioal iaate. Bie 
shading of the maps may perhaps be considered rather heavy, but having 
seen some of the maps coloured, (which they are not in the advanoed 
sheets). I can perceive that by this the shading will be greatly relieved, 
and th^ maps rendered much more distinct. 

Wishing you every success in your important undertaking; 
I am, dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. John LoveD. W. E. LOGAN. 

From the Sev. John Bethune, D.I)., Bed or and Dean cf Montreal, 

MONTBEAL, 2Sr<i April, 1861. 
Deab Sib,— I have looked over your General Geography, aoopy of whidk I 
received from you some time since. I think the work a very important 
one as a standard educational book. It reflects vory great credit on the 
Author, and Publisher, and certainly deserves support, in such a very expen- 
sive enterprise, from every person who feels an interest in the progress of 
Canadian educational literature. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Faithfmly yours, 
Mr. John LoveU. JOHN BETHUNE. 

From the Bet. D. Qranet, Superior qfthe Seminary of St. Sulpioe, 

MONTBBAL, la \er Mai, 1861. 
MoNSiEUB,-^'ai lieu de croire que la OSographie Generale que vous 
allez publier sera un ouvrage agr^ble et utile tout ^ la fois. 

Les cartes oolori^ repr^nteront toutes choses Men plus distinctement 
que ceUes qui ont dej& paru. 

Pour moi, je souhaite voir au plus t6t votre conscienti^ux travail livre au 
public, qui lui fera, je n'en doute pointy en Canad^ft surtout^ un bienveilUBl 
accueil. 

Je suis, aveo beaucoup de consideration, Monsieur, 
Votre trdfi-numble serviteur, 
M. John Lovell. B. GUANET. 

From the Bee. Charles Lenoir, Director qf the Montreal College. 

MONTBBAL, 24 Avrii., 1861. 
Monsieur— J'ai re^u votre traits de GSographie GSnirale quo voua 
m'avez fait rtonneur de m'adresser. 

Aprte en avoir pris connaissance, aussi bien q^ue de tons les ^loges flat- 
teurs avec lesquels il a d^j^ ^t^ accueilli, je ne puis, pour ma part, ^[ue vous 
exprimer ma parfaite satisfaction et vous f^liciter pour la publication d'un 
ouvrage qui fait autant d'honneur h votre pre^se qu il doit procurer d'a- 
vantages au pays. S'il m^^tait pennis d'exprimer un d^sir, ce serait, 
comme on vous i'a d^j^ t^moign^ de le voir publier en fran^ais pour Futi- 
lity d'un plus grand nombre. 

Veuillez me croire, Monsieur, 

Votre trte-humble et obeissant serviteur, 
M. John Lovell. CHS. LSNOIIL 

From the Ben. Fr^ Turibe, Director cf the Christian Brother^ SiAoais w 

Canada. 

MoNTBEAL, 16^ AprU, 1861. 
Deab StB,—Every schodhnaster has an idea of what a perfect elementary 
text-book on Geography should ba Your work approaches more neailj 
to my ideal standaid than any other book which I have ever seen. It la a 
work of prodigious labour, and of oonscientious effort at aocuracy of stai*- 
ment; and therefore well merits the patrona^ of the cUsses of studenta 
for whom it is intended. I shall consequently introduce your book into my 
Schools, and sh^, without hesitation or reserve, recommend it to my 
Brothers in Canada. 

I am, &o., 

Mr. John LoveR F. TUMBE, 
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Mmm-ike rm mwk U A nUmmm Bt t h mt, DJ>^ Mte^or qf Cohtmrg. 

GOBOimo, iM April, 1801. 
8u»— I have to thsnk you for fhe tnasmiMion of a oopy of the " General 
Geognphy* wfaioh you are ea the^reof imUiihiiig; and although I have 
beau unaola to give it aminnte or oritioal eiamination. I feel jiutified in 
the belief that it wiU prove a gnat aoauiation te our School literature. 

The noet prominent ihcts Mem to nave been oaraftilly f^eaned, with an 
amagement that i^pean to be very aimple and lucid. The illustrations 
and mape aie also ughly ereditaUe for their variety and ezeoution ; and the 
work in general appears to evinoe a large amount of industiy and ability. 
I remain, Si]^ 

Your ooedient humble servant^ 
Mr. John LoveD, Montreal A. N. BETHUKE. 

JFromOeJSn.JlJBCMima^DJ)^ General SuperuUendeni in BriH^ Ihrih 
America of ihe OoUmial Church and School Society } aindfrom the Mev, 
William Band^ JLA^ SuperuUendeitifor the Diooeee qf MontreaL 

MovTMAL, 5<A Hordk, 1861. 

Bbab Ms. Lovxll,— For many yean the Society which we represent has 
been loohaiuL withont success, for a Qeography which could be recom- 
mended for the use of all its Schools. Those we have examined have proved 
unsatis&ctory : not only because of inaoQUrades, but also because, amongst 
otiier l^t|^ of the cramped and miserable description of our noble Prov- 
inoes and (x)lonies which they contained, and ofthe meagre inlbraiation 
which they gave, or rather beeanse they withheld upon that subject so 
nmoh that is necessary te the instamotion of youth, and ezhUnted a iUse 
view of our position ioA importance on this continent 

It is, therelbre^ mik great pleasure that we welcomevour ** General Geog- 
jnsflhj, as supplying a want very much felt by us. We have OTamined it, 
and we are conscious that we shall be consulting the best interests of the 
Sohools of the Sooietv by endeavouring to introduce the book into every 
part of oar ehaiga We, therefwe^ heartily commend it to all our Teach- 
ex% and trust that it will meet with that large sale which must be necessary 
to seonm you flron peouniary loss. 

Truly yours^ 

J. HELLMUTH. 
Mr. John Lovell, Publisher. WILLIAM BoSJ). 

Jhna the Venerable Samnel QiUon, M.A^ Ardkdeaeon qf Moniteal 

MORTBKAL, lUh March, 1861. 

Mt pxab Sib,— I have examined, with as much care as my time would 
aQow, the specimen copy of your " Gaogiaphy,'* which you were pleased to 
send for inmection. 

Having done so, it is with great plessure that I can speak of the high 
character of tiie work, considered as a whole. The information it contains 
on those sufcgects which are common to it with other elementary works on 
Geography is Aill and correct^ while that which refers to Bntish North 
America is, so teas I know, pecuUar to itself, and renders the book better 
fitted than any other I have seen te the instruction of the youth of these 
Ftovinces. 

Tkn minting engraving; and gsneral appearance of the work, would be 
oreditable to the press of any country, ana reflects great credit on the en- 
tenrise and skill of its Publisher. 

I sinoereljr hope that it nuiy meet with general adoption in schools and 
private flunilies, not only in order that encouragement may thereby be 
given to the nroduction of books of this class in our own country, which is 
muah to be desiied, but also because its general tone is such as to promote 
a loyal attachment to the Queen, under whose rule we have the happiness 
to hv% and to the Empire of winch we have the honour to form a part 
I remain, my dear Sir, 
Paithmlly yours, 
Mr. John LovelL SAMUEL GILSON. 



MromtheJUo, 
CknrAef 



MMiet(mfDJ)^laieM9deraiorcftheFreibpterian 
in e^ ane c iio n wU h the Preebpterian Chiuroh qf SeaUand, 

MoiTTBBAL, Sth March, 1861. 

My dbab Sib,— I have examined with some care the sheets of your 
" General Geomraphy for the use of Schools ". 

I approve or the plan of the work. The taste and care displayed in the 
iUustraUons demand ooipmendation. The chapter on Astnmomioal and 
Physical Geography, though shorty is complete, and as introductory to the 
body of the work must be nighly useftiL But what I consider chiefly va- 
luable is its adaptation to the Schools of Canada. Hitherto, in the text- 
books in use, little more than the briefest notices have been taken of the 
physical feature^ of the history, and commercial importance, of the British 
AHKBrican Colonies, while undue prominence has been oiven to the States 
of Amerksa. I am glad to perceive that while general iniormation respect- 
infl effoiy section of the ^obe has been equably distributed throughout the 
** GencHTM Geogn^khy," the resources and commercial importance of the 
ProvinosB of Canada have not been overlooked,— a feature which, with the 
style in whioh it has been got up and the lowness of the price, cannot fail 
to recommend it as a text-book for the use of Schools, and especially of 

I have to remark that appears to me &ulty is, the line- 
is too deep, rendering tnem somewhat indistinct, and 



19he only tb 



wSdTl fear tiie coloring wiU not ameliorate. Scotland particularly would 
have been better to have been moro in outline. 
Wiahing you all success in your patriotic undertaking, 
I am, mydear Sir, 

X ours very truly, 
Mr. John LovelL ALEX. MATUISSON. 



IiromiheSe9.WeUinoionJ!Mr9.Wede9anMm$ter,andthej^ . 

ofthe Chrietian Onardian, 

ToBONTO, Mh Ikibruarp^ 186L 
8i^— I have examined with some care the new Geography, by J. George 
Hodgim^ LLB^ whioh you are about to publish. A new Geography has 
become indispensable in our Sohoolfl|» for there is no really good one, exhib- 
iting the present state of the worid, available for general use. Mr. Hodgins 
has proved himself to be qualified for the task he has undertaken by his 
admirable Canadian Geography ; and I must say that the nresent work con- 
tains numarous prooft of the immense industry of its Author, and of his 
good taste and judgment in using his materials. A very large portion of 
every American Geography is taken up with the United StttteiL and the 
Enipsh GeogRq;>hies give veiy littie space to AmeruHk while in all of thein 
Canada is ahnost entirely overlooked. Mr. Hodgins has shown excellent 
judgment in giving to each country that amount of space to which its 
reluve daim to attention entitles it The first thing for which I look in any 
elementary work for Schools is, that the d^flmUiime should be clear and w^ 
adapted to the purposes of instruction, and in this respect your Geooraphy 
excels any that I have seen. It contains an immense amount of informa- 
tion, and yet the etple%gA arrangement are so natural and easy as to prevent 
any aapearance of tediousness and dryness, and greatly to aid the memory. 
The Tabular View^ without being too extensive, will be found very useful 
One of the most valuable improvements is the manner in which the pro- 
anneioHon of geographical names is given. There is no waste of word% no 
useless matter, and a most cosmopolitan spirit of impartiality in treating of 
different countries. Too much cannot be said in praise of the mechamcid 
and artistical part of the work. The type is of a judicious siae^ and very 
dear; the numerous illustrative engravings cannot be excelled; and the 
mape especially, besides exhibiting the results of tiie latest explontmns and 
surveyiL have a distinctness in tiie lines and manes that renders them 
invaluable. I really think that we have reason to be proud of our Canadian 
Author, and of our Canadian Publisher. 
I am^ Sir, 

Very tethAilly yours^ 
Mr. John Lovell, MontreaL WELLINGTON JEFFEBS. 

Asm the Sec. Henrp WUkee, D. JD., OonprepaUonal MMeter, 

MoirrBBAL, 8^ March, 1861. 

Dbab Sib,— The General Geography, prepared by J. George Hodgins, 
LL.B., Deputy Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada^ which you 
are about to puhhsh as a text-book for the better dass of schools,- the ad- 
vance sheets of which have been in my hands several weeks.- mi^ in my 
humble judgment supersede every other in the Schools of British North 
America. Complete and thorougn in its introductory analysis of Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Political Geography, it begins its description of the 
earth at the point whence onr youth mould always start namely, theee 
Colonies of the British Empire. It then passes naturally to other parte 
of this great continent ana crossing over to Europe brings the pupil into 
Contact with the British Isles on its western confines. I see no lack of at- 
tention to the older portions of the earth, of which our Ibrmer Geographies 
wero wont prindpally to treaty but it is manifest that youth trained with 
this text book will not be, as were the students of a former seneration, well 
read it might be in relation to the Old World* and to the Atlantic shores of 
this continent but sadly ignorant of the magnificent possessions of Her 
Maiesty which form no mean portion of Nprth America 

Ta» pictorial part of tiie wonc deserves special mention. It must greatly 
add to its value as a text book in families as well as in schools. The Maps, 
thoui^ necessarily restricted in size, are very distinct Intended, as you 
announce, for Schools, it appears to me to be also a highly valuable contri- 
bution to a pleasant and less formal family instruction in Geogi^phy. 

I know not that my opinion of a school book, hij;hly fkvourable as it is 
in this instance, can be of much valu^ for the practical teacher must always 
be the best judge of its qualities; but I confidently anticipate for this and 
your other school books that Itfge demand that wDl indicate the high ap- 
preciation of the profession. Wishing you success in the preparation and 
usue of the "Series of School Books,*^ 

I am, yours respe ctftill y, 
Mr. John Lovell, Publisher. HENBT WILKES. 

From the Rev, Dr. Wood, General Superintendent cf Wedepan MieeionM 
and late Prendent qfihe Wetlepan Chnferenoe in Canada, 

ToBOVTOi 4ih Marchf 1861. 

flnt,— Having csreftiHy examined "Lovell's General Geography, by J. 
George Hodgins, LLJA.." I have no hesitation in pronouncing it superior to 
any work ofthe same character and siae extant We have all mourned over 
the bad taste and disparaging sentiments which are to be met with in a 
work of tiiis nature until now very ndnerally used in the North American 
Provinces, as upon the liliole being the best and cheapest accessible to our 
youthAil students. Mr. Hodgins has hot only avoided this breach of 
national charity, but he has acted with fidelity and impartiality to other 
portions of tiie numan fimiily who share in the possession of this magnifi- 
cent worid. The amount of knowledge put into these 100 quarto pages is 
truly A^^Mn'ng , while the number and accuracy of the map& the expreanve- 
ness and beauty of the wood-cut iUustrations (some of them really being 
splendid specimens of the art), and the correctness and deamess of the 
typographical part of the work render it a valuable addition to our colonial 
literature, and give to it a very attractive appearance. I hope the large 
outlay of the enterprising Publisher (the BivmKton of Canada), and the 
labour and diligence of the gifted Author, will oe amply rewarded by the 
book finding its waj into every National School between Newfoundland 
and British GolumbuL Tours truly, 

Mr. JohftLofeU, MontreaL EN9CH WO#D. . 



OPmtOMf QM LOVGLUr QBNCIML. OftOBRAfOCri 



. M0VT1SAL» 27<A ^^Tttory, 1861. 
Mt 09AX BtSif^l have carofbUy looked over your "General Geom- 
pfay*" MDt me for inapeoUon, and feel eocoeediiigly gratified that a work c^ 
tueh manifost exoettenoe is about to be inued from a Oanadian preau 

Aa a Text-book for SohooU, your Geograpby is, without question, ^pmtly 
in adTaaoe of all others that have yet been presented for publio use m this 
oonntry^and cannot &il to prove a great boon to both teaohen and scholars. 

The prominenoe whioh it gives to Canadian geography, and genendly to 
that of the British Amerioan Provinces^ are fiBatuxes entirely new in our 
text-books, the want of which has long been felt and complained of b^t 
teachers and parents. 

T6 the departments of Physical Geography and Natural History, I am 
happy to find your able Author has given that place which their importanae 
justly demands. The statistics of population and of other matters of 
interest which are arranged under the several countries, in tabulated fonxi, 
in so clear and admirable a way, are in my jud(pnent of the greatest value. 

The numerous maps and wood*cut illustrations of the important cities 
and iilaees of pnbtic interest in the world, ure, for their aocuxsoy, beauty, 
and vigour of execution, all that could be desired in such a work. 

Tour General Qeographv will, I trusty become one of our National School- 
Books, and meet with such success throughout the British Provinces as to 
induce you to ptublish other works of educational literature in a like com- 
plete and beautiftU fom. 

I am« yours very smoerely^ 
Mr. JohnLoveH ALEXANDER F. KEMP. 

I^rvm a§ Sm. Otm&m ZmOk, D.CJLi UJO^ lMwm hm i qf SL Gwmi$ 
CkmtiL mtd VioB JPrimeioal, J)mm qf iha FamUtif^ Molt<m Prqfeitor of 
SaaUik Lmmg uag § amd IAimrastMr€, amd Fnfmtor of Moral PMUmtph^ 
amdLagiemike UmomtUp qf MoCHU CQUig§, 

MommBAL, I9tk April, 1861. 
Mt DBAS SiBr-Tour work on * Geography" supplies a want which 
teachers, and sU, I beUeve, who in Canada take an interest in the education 
of the young, have Iour felt and cemptoined of. It was not a creditable 
thing in the eduoalionM system of the Province, that in the geographical 
books commonly used, Csaadaehould be sll but ignored,— a ftkct that must 
have had an unfavourable effect upon the young, in those respects espeoiaUy 
in which it is extremely desirable that school books should nave an oppo- 
site tendency. 

The attractive form in whidi the matter of your "Geography'* Is pre* 
seated must also be a strong recommendation of the work. 

I am* my dear Sir, yours truly, 
Mr.JohnLoTelL WILLIAM T. LBACH. 

Mrom tk9 Km Jomtikm SkorU, HD^ MtcUnr nf ^Ofi Mop€, in Os JXocbm 
tf Tormito. 

POBT HOVB, Vik I^Bbruar^, 1861. 
IhUB Sib,— Having received from you the advance sheets of your 
* General Greosraphv,^ I take an early opportunity of thanking you for 
them, and beg leave to express the very great pleasure it gives me to wit- 
ness the judicious enterprise with wmcn yoi ' ' 



ments of our rapidly ridng Province. 



i you oater for the school require* 



i have long wished to see just -such a Geography as you are ^ 

so suited to our peculiar circumstances as a Province of the British Empire. 
The old country books do not do us justice, and the United States Geogra- 
phies are altogether calculated for their own meridian. Mr. Hodgins has 
displayed much ability in his work. It is brief, but oomnrehensive : " with- 
out overflowing. frilL " Giving the pronunciation of the names is an 
excellent idea. The Maps are wonderfully clear for wood-cuts, and though 
necessarily small, are very convenient, from being placed in the same book 
as the lettor-press. The illustrations are very superior to any I have seen 
before in books of the kind. They are very well selected in their subjects, 
and must greatly tend to make the learners take a lively interest in the task 
before them. I am glad to find that the Maps will be colored, t&r otherwise 
even the clear manner in which they are engraved would still leave some- 
thing to be deared. Considering the great expense you must hacve been at^ 
in a work so profusely illustrated, the price at whioh you put it is very low, 
and will, I trust, ensure you a remunerating extent of sale. 

In your obieot of meeting the requirements of the country in this 
Geog^raphy, I think you have oompletoly succeeded, and you must be con- 
sidered in the light of a publio benefactor. 

Heartily recommending your " Geography " to every school and every 
private teacher in the Province, and wiihing you all the success in your 
undertaking whioh you so highly deserve, 

I remain, dear Sir, very truly yours, 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal JONATHAN 8H0BTT. 

S^romtk$S^ JBoto^ JroMM^ JUk, JGmH&r qf Kno^ Ckm/^ 

HAlClLTOir, 2Sa April, 166L 
Dbjlb Sib,— I duly reoMved the advance sheets of your " General Geogra- 
phy." I consider that the Province is placed under a deep debt of gratitude 
to you for this spirited and successful enterprise. I am persuaded the 
work must ultimately become as popular as it is deserving. We wanted 
such a school-book, and I believe your Geography fUUy and completely fills 
the blank. The whol6 plan, order, and execution of the work, as well as the 
low price at whioh it is proposed to offer it^ render it a most excellent and 
in all resists suitable school-book. Wishing the work as exteniiTe acirou* 
lation as it merits, 

lam^yountroly, 

Mr. John Lore]], Mo&tmL B.2BTINS. 



Gfmada in eommtium loith the Pr$ibytmian CJmrek of SeoUand. 

MmrrnMUWhMar^im. . 
SiB,«-I do not profess to have examined-mintttely all the advance sheets 
(100 pages) of your "Genarai Geograplur" for the use of Schools, which 
you kindly sent me, nor am I competent to test suffioieiitly the aocitracar of 
their contents, but it aifovds me pleasure to say that I uHink the plan, of 
t^e work a remarkataily good one greatly ealouhuted to fiMiUtete the woik 
both' of 1^ teacher and student of geography. Such portions as I have 
paidjMlticular attention to, api^ear to me to be veiy accurate^ considering 
the oiverBity and fdlness of the information fufxushed, and the vast amount 
of labour wnioh must have been incurred by the selection and azrangsmenC 
of it. The course you have adopted of extensiveljr submitting the woik to 
eompetent judges tnroughout British North America^ and solicitii^ oomec^ 
tions^ befbre going finaUj to press, is an assurance of your aim and anxiety 
to provide as penect a Geography as can be furnished, your Geo^phy is, 
I lielieve, the only one that does anything like instioe to British North 
America^ and I hope this will shordy be proved to your sstisfkction by ite 
extensive circmlation in tbeediools and fSunilies of your feUow-ooloiiiata. 

Youstrqly, 

W. SNOBGBASa 
Mr. John Lovell 

JVoai tkt JBio. J. JSa^ood, ImntmimU qf 8L SUpSutis dmt^ 

MoifTBB4L, »tk Jimrtk, 18$1. 
Mt dbab StB,--I have much pleasure in acknowledging the leeeipt of 
your " General Geography." A cursory inspection of its contents hasafibrded 
me great satisfootion. The want of mi6k a Geography has long been felt^ 
one that will give to our Colonies such prominenoe as their increasing im- 
portance demands. This desideratum you have supplied in a manner whioh 
must commend itself to a discerning and appreciative public. An enter- 
prise of this nature, undertaken to meet what may be considered a gretl 
national want, deserves to have extended to it suoh encouragement as ils 
importance merits, and in this case both Autiior and Pul^isher are entitled 
to a large meed of praise, the one for his enterprise and patriotic spirit, the 
other for the care bestowed upon ite commlauon and arrangement The 
work under review seoas to merit the highest conukMBdation. 
Iam,inyilear8ir, 
Yours truly, 

J. ELLEGOOD. 
Mr* John LoveO. 

TVdsi ti§ Sen. dorlst Bemerqfl, J>.I).j Jnemnieni of Trimtp Chwrek, mtd 
Sonortuy Ctmon qf Ckriit Cinrch Ctdkairal, M^fdreaL 

I have examined with ereat intereet tiie advance sheets of " Loveil's 
General Geography,** and Mieve the wcurk to be better adapted ftirwse in 
our Schools than any puUioation of the kind with whioh I am aoquaiated. 
It will become a necessity in our Seminaries of Sducalion,. and, wstb the 
Canada Directory, will bnng honour to the Publisher and the country, of 

ngaadeelfHnerificingspiritkhehaBrewktedhiaiasIf 



rhioh, by his entMi^risini 
a distinguished ornament. 

Montreal, 96th April, 186L 



CHARLES BANCBOFT. 



From A# JKsv. JP. J, Itog^i, Okaplain fo the Fore^, wtd Seer&iarp U the 
Chttrch 8o<Mf. 

MoKTBBAL, «Srrf AprH, ISFL 
Mt dbab Sib,— I have carefully looked through the advanced sheets of 
the " General Geography" which you are about to publish, and have been 
much pleased with ito general arrangement and illustratiotts. 

The fain^esa and impartiality withrirhich the different countriea are 
described will commend it to general usct and I behove that its introductioa 
into the Scho<^ of this continent wiU greatly pnmote the aequireBBMit of 
sound and correct infinrmation in this branch of education. 
Wishing you every success in your undertaking^ 

BsQeve me, yours truly, 

EDWD.J.BOGEBS. 
Mr. John LovdL 

JrVwn ih9 22«e. Wmmm SoaU, WetUpan MMtUr, 

ToboiTto, Ut Map, 1861, 
Mt dxab Sib,— I received the advance sheets of ^LoveU's General Oeor 
raphy," at an esrlyperiod of the current year,«andthfen gave them a oara* 
fm examination. The plan, and manner of execution, are both admlnble. 
The amount of information given, and mode of its arran|;emen^ enrinee 
great research and good teste. I have long been of the •opinion, that wo in 
Canada, ought not to depend either on England, or the United Slatos; fat 
our School Books. The School Geo^phies of the United Stales espect* 
ally, do not meet our wants, and are in many respeots objectionalde. xoor 
enterprise supplies a desideratum, and will, I am persuaded, receive the 
approbation of parents and teachers throughout tms gAat and growing 
oountrjr. You are entitled to the warmest thanks of all who are intenrtod 
in the improvement of our educational literatui^ for this additional proof 
of your seal to promote the oultivation of native talent and Oanadian . 
industry. 

Yours vexy truly, 

WM.8P0TT. 
Mr. Jolm LonOI, PubUshtf, Montrwl 



OPfNIONt ON LOVtU.** OCNMAL Q€OdflAI»HY. 



X^tiB 8f!^«— tliAt« ^timiiMd with some cue the adTanoe iheets of your 
•Oeoend Qeeti edby for the ttw of SehDch." Itieaoutotnejititwlwlsis 
seeded, mited to the reqtiuenente of the oonatiy in ite matter, form, aad 
wioe. ItiidecUedlyBBmeKior to theOeographiee l»imdiBteiMml«ieiit 
fiieSdioolaofOaiieda. I aiaoeiriy tmat thetyonr enle m la im ^orta amy 
begwerallyMiiwa ci alw^eo thet^ou may beenoeuracM to oOQdiLatte the 
Vablioatio& or other edttcathmal wotka auited to the wants of tlw Ooiuti)r. 

Tery siDoersly yonn, 
Mt John Lovett. JAM1S9 B. BONIB. 

iVvai As .81ml WUkmm St mo&r i Ihn^ikv, MimtUr of Sol^ Trimfy Ckurok 

TOBONTO, Iti Marek, 1861. 

Ht dsab 8ib»— I have looked eter the adTance sheets of your " General 
QeoM)hy," Khieh you were kind enoush to send me, and I think the 
pubfioatoon of the work ought to be regarded as e matter of aineeie/DouBra- 
tuUtion to the country at larie. The airan^ement of the book ^>pear8 to 
aoe to be e xcell ent ; the information conveyed is w^ selected and condensed. 
I fin<L on carefiil ez&minstion of sereral of Oie Maps, that th^ are un- 
uiualj^ Adl and eorreot, ttod although at first sight &ey appeer somewhat 
indiBtmeL that eeftming defect will disappear on the application of color. 

Altogsther the great and ungiiestionahle superiority of your book over 
any other of a supilar kind in general use in the country, cannot ful,! 
thmk. to secure ite 0uooees»and isinoerely trust that it will speedily super- 
sede the Amnncan Qeognq;>hies, which lead the children unconsciously to 
smppoee ttiat Hie United dtatee make up about seven-tenths of the whole 
hsaiiable world. I«ehail be very ghMl to promote^ in any way that Ues in 
my power, the circulation 9f your valuable book. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ICr. John LoveU, Montreal W. BTEWASm BABLING. 



J\rm (h4 JZee. Jolm M. SrooloBy D.D., Chag^lam to iU LtgidfstU^ CoumcU nf 
Smo Brtumoick, 
Makib, FbbdxbictoK, 7th ifiirttl» 1861. 

Dbab Sib,--I have very great pleasure in expressing the highest appro- 
bation of those specimens of your " Geography," which you nave kindly 
submitted to my inspection. 

Where all is excellent it is difficult to particularise, but I maj state that 
I consider the introductory part deserving of especial commendation. The 
sheet, exhibiting, at ajglanoe, the corresponding time in the principal cities 
of the world; the vanous astronomical ditmms; the deftmtion of terms, 
St oDoe brief and dear: all are oahsuhited U once to aid and to iatenst the 
young Btodent in a fai||^ degree than any text-book on the same subject 
with which I an Mqasanted. . 

Totbs hihriyttaata of the Britiah Noiih American Provinoee your pub- 
lieatieB mist sil onoe eemnwid itself as eoBtnstmglkvmirably with certain 
ether booka^hittwftom«i>b used in oar 6ohodls» in irtikh tbeae Broviaoee 
eoeapy a vez7 subordinate pfane indeed. 

On all tbeae grounds^ and many others I might mentieiL I hope your 
Geography will soon find its way into ail our Semmnies of Bdttostion, and 
that thus tliere may be suoh a dsmand ihr it as will remunerate you for the 
labour and expense which you must have incurred in its pieparalien. 

I am, yours truly, 
Mr John LoreH Montreal JOHN M. BBOOKE. 

JVma A$ Mmo. Jolm Conrjf^ j9.XL In emm U ni qf Oe Mutkm cf WoMriife, 
Ml the J>ioe$m of Ihtinio, 

WoOOBBIOGI, l9t MBTchj 186 1. 

Mt hbab &B,— I regret not having been able to give you my i mpit e d e n s 
respecting your Geonaphy ere now. rat for many weeks I have been so 
much from home that I could scarcely find time to write a page. 

I have not only looked through the whole work, but I have carefhHy read 
large portion* of it : and to say I am very much pleased with it would very 
faintly convey my sense of its exceUence. I am really delighted that at hut 
a School Geojiraphy, almost perfect^ is provided for the youth of the British 
North American Provinces. 

I would note the points that have struck me particularly, as : 1. The con- 
venient form of the book ; 2. the clear and beautiful typogp^pUy Cthe in&ps 
when colored will doubtless be no exceotion) : 3. the very convenient head- 
inss of parsgraphB in heayy type; 4 the omission of detailed Doundaries, 
wnich can be beet learned from the map, and the consequent saving of space : 
6. not only the amount of valuable matter thrown into U^ar form, but 
the unusual deamess of its arrangement The Tables are really a most 
serious improvement upon ordinary books; 6. the work is also advanta- 
geously distinguished by the prominence wmch is given to Physical, as dis- 
bnguished from Foliticsl, Geography ; 7. but what gratifies me most is, I 
ooDfesa, the interesting fulnees of detail in all things relating to British 
North American possessions. The Author has wisely judsed that it is 



acted upon this fiust. Canadians have hitherto but dimly recognized it . X 
M$, Sir, im yowr Geography a mighty, an inetUmahU contribution to th€ 
hyaUy cf them great rrooineee. And Uistly, the spirited, accurate^ and 
numerous engravings must naake it a real fovorite with our children, 
w ishing your generous entex^rise all the success Which it so richly merits 



Xr.JehaLoTeU,Moiiti«d. 



I aapi, n7 dear Sir, 

Tours very truly, 



SeeAot^'^rimMett Ahi6ot^ 

OttaWa, M Jforaft, 1861. 
DxAB Sib,— I am in receipt of your communication of tlie 81st January 
hwt^ and also of the advuice sheets of your forthcoming woilc on Geography. 
I have detoyed writing mi so that I might have the more time to examine 
the book thoroughly. When the work was announced some time ego, I 
looked anxiously forward to its abearance, believing that from the wcu- 
known character of its Author and rubtisher, somethmg would be produced 
worthv of our rising Canadian litenture. I have not been disappointed. 
Your book is all that can be desir^ and after a thorough examination I 
am convinced that, from its men1», it will at once be adopted in all our 
schools. I have been teaohing for fifteen years in Canada, and have found 
such a text-book to be the great desiderBtam. Then, no doubt, all for^gn 
workr will be at once driven from the field, eepeatally " Mene," whicii| 
though excellent in plan and a veryteaohahle oook, is, nev6rtheles8|Very ill 
adapM fdt onr Canadian youth. Teur Geography is a marvel of cheap- 
ness—admirable in plan,--aiid a fine speoimen of what can be done by an 
enterYirising and liberal publisher. We shall at once introduce it into our 
school, as its want has been long felt Wishing you much success in your 
patriotic endeavours to supply the youth of onr oonntry with cheap and 
proper text-books, 

T am, yours respectfiilly, 

Mr. John LoveU. MontieaL H. J. BOETHWICK. 

IkimtheMev. S. S. NeOee, Mji., Preeident qf VhtoHa ColUge. 
UmvaEaitY of Victobu CotLEdE, 

CoBOiTBa, 11^ March, 1861. 
Sib,— I have examined (as ftur as time would permit) the advance sheets 
of the new ** Geography ** which you are about to publish, and have much 
pleasure in recording my very high estimation of both the design and 
execution of the work. 

Some publication of this land has long been needed in thi^oountry, and 
every Cuiadian will r^oioe that so admimhie a supply has been provided to 
meet the existing want 

It is my intention to adopt at once this Geography as a text-book in the 
Gnunmar Sohool department of this Institution, and I have no doubt that 
it will soon win its way into general use in all our Schools. 

Aside firom the great ments of the work iteelf, the fttot of its being « 
Canadian nrodnotbn should induce a generous encoungement on the part 
of thepublio. 

I hanrethAhonour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Mr. John Lovell, MontraaL S. S. KBLLE& 

f>romthe Ses. L JB. Soward^ Wetleyam Uimeter. 
8 Watbblt Tbuucx, 

MOKTBBAL, Wh Kbruarf, 1861. 
Sib.— I have careAilly looked over the advance sheets of your forth- 
ooming "General Geography," and have great pleasure in giving it iny 
unqualified commendation as a work which has long been a deetderatum m 
our Canadian schools; and as vaetly superior to anj other publication of 
the kind with which I am acquainted. The cUssification appears to be 
fltttltleiis, the definitions ooncise and lucid, and the information given in 
regard to the derivation and pronunciation of proper names is venr valuable. 
Itu indeed wmltmm ^ jNw«e» and will doubtless become the standard Geog- 
nQkhyofoursohools. 



laoLSb, 



Mr. John LovelL 



ours truly, 



L B. HOWAKD. 



JPr&m the See, J, GHhert Armttrong, M.A,, Chstrtnan qfthe Board cfPuhUe 
Inetruiction in (he CowiUy qfPreecoU, and qf the Orammar School 2Vw- 
ieees Looed Su p er ie ttmd e iU of Sdkoole, ice, 

I have oarefiilly examined " Lovell's General Geography." The work 
does very great credit to both Publisher and Author. It dispkys no ordi- 
nary degree of ahUity, industry, taste, and perseverance. A book of this 
kind is very much required in this oonntry ; and afibrds information regard- 
ins theColoniee which no doubt will be appreciated by old country resi- 
dents. I shall be most happy to recommend it to the schools in my super- 
intendency, as well as to heads of fiunilies, and hope it will be patronised as 
extensively as it deeerves. ^ GILBBET ARMSTBONG. 

HAWKXeBUBT, C. W., 86th Pebruary, 1861. 

From the Mee. Johm Oordner, Mtmetercf (he XTmiarian C^mreh, 

MONTBBAL, 8^ JUarch; 1861. 

Dbab Sib.— I have looked attentively through the "General Geography." 
which seems to me well adapted to_lte pxirjqse. P^W^^l^^ !?f?,l?J?"^^J! 
America,] 
method] 



value of the work.as attractive helps to the young learner: When it comes 
to be known by the public. I should think it ^^rt oommsnd a vw exteti- 
rivcTif not universal; oiimUation in the Sohools of British North Ameriea. 



Toun truly. 



Mr. JV>ha LoveD. 



J. C0BDNB2. 



oi^iNidNd ON LbvEi-L^ (»&NenAL oeocmaphy. 



From the Very Beverend WUUam Zeitch, Prindpfd «/ QM0fi'« CoUege. - 

Kingston, 29^ April, 1861. 
Sib,— ^e plan of your School Goography is exoellent and I hope it will 
meet with the success it deserves. 

I am. Sir, yours obediently, 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal. W. LEITCH. 

From the Bev. A. J. Parker, Congregational Mimster, 

Danvillb. C. E., 26tt February, 1861. 

BkjlB Sib,— It giyes me pleasure to know that you have undOTtaken the 
pubUoation of a series of Canadian school books. Our country has ext^t, 
unnortanoe, and population quite suffioieut to warrant the measure, we 
l^not™Se"ei&^^ ^ur 

physicafgeography is distinct ; our population, diversified m its. onpn, has 
in^Sma&^rSnSoma Our dvil, eduoationlX and religious uaatitutions 
should be, must be, Canadian, and ought so to berepxwented. Thiscountiy 
has fecilittes for pioduoing school books supenor to any on the American 
Continent. Possessing the best productions of scholars and educators m 
Great Britain, and the United States ; having liberty to adopt uicoiyorate, 
or amendTwithout infrin^pMnent of copynght, Canada ought to ftirnish 
text-books in science supenor to anything extant. And it is time that sue 
should know and tell what place she occupies m the world. I sm happy to 
witness so fair a beginning in this wterpnse. So far as I <wi judge 
•*Loven's Genend Geography " is well adapted to our Canadm schools. 

I could desire a more extended Ust of map questions, m order to guide 
teachers, and fix attention of pupils more ftilly. With that improvement i 
should predict its general adoption in this section. 



Mr. John Lovell, Montreal. 



Yours truly, 



A. J. PAEKEK. 



From the sJt>, Ahrdham de Sola, LJUV^ Jem^ ^^^'^^"^T^ "^ 
Hebrew and Oriental Literature tn the Umoeratty ef McChU ColUge, 

MONTBBAL, nth March, 1861. 
My dbab Sib,— I have carefully examined your new ** General Geogra- 

•hy," thrc ■ ' ■ "" ^^ ^^ 

Jo not hef 

i^hSm to imow that* the quai^Geogrepldw ptSji^^ the United 
StatoLand so extensively used here^ are esMoiaBjr objectionable to firiends 
of Cimadian education, as they instil into the mind of the young student 
views of the government and institutions of the land he hves m^as weu as 
of the parent country, incompatible as ttiey are undesuiible. The short, 
dry, andmost inOorrect notices of the British North Amen<an possessions 
in tiie Geographies reftsrred to, have also proved, and justifiably so, a senous 
oause of objection. This deficiency is ftilly and satisfactorily supphed by 
Mr. Hodgins in your new work, and without depriving the neighbouruig 
republican states of their due prominence. For this alone your spirited 
eflforts should be— as I am sure they will be— mrateftilly acknowlediwd and 
wuonly supported by parents and teachers in Canada, nay, bv the Govern- 
ment also, for it certainly cannot look unintorestedly on the suocessftil 
completion of a work all must view as of national benefit. 

I must sincerely congratulate jou on the mechamcal as well as the 
Uterary execution of the book. No existing work can be held to excel it, 
and not oidy the Metropolis but even the Eastern Townships of Canada 
may be proud of the evidences of artistic talent which Messrs. Barlow & 
Walker, of Montresl, and Mr. Hunter, of Stanstead, have afibrded in their 
Maps and Illustrations. . 

I have specially examined the chapter on Asia, and find the notice of 
that most interesting continent of a much more satisfactory character than 
is generally given in School Geogn^hies. It is pleasing to see that the Bible 
student has not been overiooked, and the Map of Palestine, in a two-fold 
aspect^ on page 99, cannot but be regarded as a valuable addition accept- 
able to alL 

B^^arding the work in the very favorable light I do, I sinomly trust vou 
may, as a result of your labors and outlay, have the satisfaction of finding 
your enterprise appreciated as it deserves. With the assurances of my 
own thankftilness, 

I am, mydear Sir, 

Touw truly, 



Mr. John LovelL 



ABBAHAM Db SOLA. 



Fnm the Sev, Senry FaUon, Meetef efOeramaH tmdMmrmlAame/ 
Johnston. 

Cqbmwax.1, SOa AyffH, ISGL, 
Bbjlb Sib,— As far as I have had leuur^ I have examined the advaaoe 
sheets of your " General Geognmhy," and leonsider it in many respeds a 
decided improvement ufk>n 4he Geographies commonly used in our Schools. 
By themromiBenoe giren to our own,uid the other Colonial pooesvons 
of Great Britain and the due proportion of space assigned to other oountnes 
it is much more suitaUe lor the use of our Canadian youths than Morse's 
and other similar Geographies which give such undue proportions of space 
to the United States. 

I cannot however say much in commendation of your Maps, as they are 
at present too indistinct and conftised to be readily consulted. Tlus defeeA 
may however be remedied to some extent when tne maps are coloured. 
I remain, my dear Sir, 
I ours truly, 

HBNBY PATTON. 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal. 

From the Rev. C. P. Seid, M.A^ JUimHerqfthe Church cfSngi4ind. 

8hX£BB00KB» Uth April, WSL 

Dbjlb Sib,— 'I have to tiiank you for the advance sheets of the new ** Gen- 
eral Geography " wldch you are about to publish, and which has long been 
needed. 

Until your book shall be in the hands of our youth, the only notice so far 
as I am aware, that our growing country, one of the finest in the world, and 
likely soon to be one or the most important, has obtained in woAa ma 
General GJeography, is only what can be crowded into some half doaen 
pages of some smaO book. 

This has long been felt to be a most senous evil m more wars than ons^ 
and we cannot feel too much indebted to you for the remedy that your 
enten?rise has supplied. . „ , . , , , . ^ 

The plan of arrangement followed seems to me, upon the whow, aa jndi- 
oious as any that could be adopted ; and ray little dMghter thinks thai the 
pictures with which it is illustrated, especially those of the animiils, an 
very beautiftil. 

Yours very truly, 

C. P. BBID. 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal. 

Frotn the Rev. A. Carman, M.A., Principal of the Relleville Seminary, 
BellbTXLLB SxiUKiBT, 16^ Mart^ I86L 

Dbjlb Sib,— In my opinion your ** General Gecnaiihy " is a aioat valna- 
ble contribution to our School literature. With three of its ohanoteristiQs 
I am especially pleased, vis:— 1st The succinotk vet comprehensive state- 
ment of the astronomical relations and physical iesftures ^ tiie earto, with 
which it opens ; 2nd. The presentation of eaoh lesson in topics, and tliair 
sdentifio anran^sment ; 8ra. 1%e nunuto and extensive infbnmitioa given 
oonceming our own country, our snter Provinces, and indeed the whole of 
the great Empire, to which it is our boast to belong. The aids to pronun- 
ciation, the statistical tables, and the remarks on the physical features of 
the different oountnes, must also be continually acceptable to both teacheia 
and scholars, as wdl as profitable to the genenu reader. 

This Geogrephy—witnout controveniy the best yet given to the British 



From tJie Rev. Samuel D. Rice, Wesleyan Minister. 

HakILTON, l&th April, 1861. 
Bbab Sib,'— I have looked over your " Geography " with such an amount 
of attention as I could giva I admire ite arrangement very much. With 
such brevity as was necessary to the plan pursued, its fulness on all the 
suhjects connected with Geographical study is remarkabla It is most ora- 
limng tlmt Canada is not only preparing her own school books, but that, 
as in the case of th^^Geomphy,^' they are of so faieh an order of merit 
A few omissions supplied. I feel confident, would make it a most popular 
text-book in Eastern British America, and even as it is, I do not think 
there is any work of this kind in use in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia^ 
or Prince Edwwd*s Isluid,^at all comparable to the one you are now pub- 
lishing. 

I am. dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Mr. John Lovell. Montreal S. 3>. BICE. 



American publio^wiU do much toward exalting the popular estimate of 
this branch of study, and fosterins the patriotism and loyalty of our people. 
I sincerely hope that vou and tne judicious Author, Mr. Hodgins, will 



quicUy find your well earned reward and encouragement, in t£e hbenl 
patronage of the Canadian publia 

TouFB very truly, 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal A. CABMAN. 

From the Rev. Sugh Urquhart, JDJD., Mimeterqfthe PreebyterianCkurekof 
Canada in connection with the Presbyterian Church of aooitlamd^ 

COBKWAtL, SSa AprH, 1861. 

Dbab Sib,— I owe you an apology for my tardiness in acknowledginB the 
reoeiptof the advance sheets of jrourforthooming " General Geogiapny.' and 
in responding to the communication' which aocdmpanied them, I bog to 
assure you, however, that tks tardiness did not arise finom any relaotaaoe 
or unwillingness to unite n^r testimony with that of others^ in favour of 
your praiseworthy undertalung. I have long regarded your generous and 
persevering eflbrts to bring forward a class of elementary books for our 
youth,— stamped with a national charactenand'q^yirit,— 4s laying the oountiy 
under a debt of gratitude to vou. Your Geoffre]^hy, so far as I have been 
enabled to examine ite structure and varied details, is IVamed with a view 
to the same wholesome and needful end. And while it does credit to your 
enterprise, and to the skill and talent of the accomplished Authors I doubt 
not but that it will be hailed by every intelligent teacher of voutn, as well 
as by a grateful communityt as a boon much-needed and well-tim^,— cal- 
culMcd at once to save the minds of our youth flrom improper assodatioiis, 
and to lead them to cherish national and iMitriotic feelings. 

I confine myself to this general expression of my sentiments, leaving to 
those who have been able to bestow more attention on the structure and 
details of the work than I have been, to dve expression to their opinion. 

Trusting that you will in this, as in all your other enterprises for the 
benefit of our Qommou country, meet with Uie sucgess and patronage which 
you merit, I have the pleasure to subscribe myself 

Yours lluthfidly, 

H. TJBQUHABT- 
Mr. John lionr^ Montreal. 



OPfNIONt ON LOVELU8 QBNIIIAL OEOORAPHY. 



Bboccyillx, 6tk Wtbtmarpy 1861. 

Sib,— I luye to acinowledge (with thanks for joar oonrtesy) the receipt 
at the idt»noe sheets of ** Lovell's Genenl Oeogn^hy." 

From an extnie* of a leottire of mine, deliTered m my oapaoity of Looali 
9nperintefi(len^ which I enokMe^ yon magr jwroaiTO that I haim eonsidered 
«u& a Geography as you contemplate a desideratiim in our sohoolk I have 
caieftiUy penisea il and ha?e no hesitation in prononnoiBg it as a most 
oselbl i m pro v ement on the Geogmphies now used, and I wish you all sue- 
<oesB in your qiirited undertaking. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Mr. John Lovell, MontreoL J. TRAIHBBS LEWIS. 

JhsMiibs Bn. WUliam A$qt Jdtmttm, J},C.L^ Chaplam amd Uhranam to 

lilBKABT OP PjLBLIAM BKT, 

QUBBBC, SSa .fUmory, 1861. 
' Mt dbab Sib,— I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the first portion of 
the " General Geography " in course of puMication by )rou, which does 
-great credit to your entorprise, and to the skill and acquirements of Mr. 
Hod^n*- It w certainly the best and most impartial Geography for the 
use o^ Schools which, to my knowledge, has isiibed flrom the pxess on the 
North American continent, and will, 1 trusty receive firom the public all the 
anoouiagement it so eminently deserves. 

I am, my dear Sir, very fiuthfully yours, 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal. W. AGAB ADAM80N. 

Jg'rom tie iisr. David Black, Minister qftU Fresh^Urian Ckureh qf Camada, 
dULTExvaVAY, C.E., 18^4 Marek, 1861. 

Dbab Sib,*— I have the pleasure of saying that I entuely approve of your 
'^ General Geography*" ana eansider it a nwt aoquintion to those who are 
tfngagiBd in the ednoationof youth. The plan is most excellent^ inasmuch as 
it oonlBiiis mtUkm imforvo, and bringi into one view an immense mass of 
uaeftd informatioiLabridging the labours both of teachers and taukht m no 
ordinary degree. With regard to the execution of the Maps ana enffrav- 
ins^ it IS very superior ; and when the former are odored. they will be still 
more distinct, and all the oonftision arising nrom the number of the names 
of places wiD entirely disappear. 

I wish jrour undertaking all success, and that it will fUlly answer your 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectftilly, 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal. DAVID BLACK. 



JVoM tk9 Mev. Dr. WiUit, Primeipal q/* Knox College. 

ToBQMTO, IMA I\tbrumy, 1861. 
SiB,~Ih!(ive been much gratified In looking over the advance sheets 
of the 'M^eneral Geographv," which does great credit to Mr.liodgins, and 
must have cost him sreat labour. 

TIm worit is well punned and exeonted, oomj^risin^ in romarkably mode- 
rate bounds a vast amount of information. It is an unnrovement on eveiy 
other School Geography I am acquainted with, and is likelv to take a chief 
place in Canadian schools, especuuly as it supplies what tne best existing 
olass-books seem gieatly wantu^ in,-— detailed and accurate informalion as to 
America^ at least as to the British American Provinces. This bulks largely 
in the present work, which yet recognizes the countries of both heni^eres 
suf&dently. 

The numerous mm and vignettes enliven the pages, presenting cities 
and towns, not oounmes only, to our eye vividly and pleasingly. These 
aloBO an worth all the price of the book,— One DoUar ! 

To^pB respectfidly, 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal. M. WILLIS. 

From the jBm. J. Qoadbf, BapUH Minister, 

M0KTBSAL» IH Marek^ 1861. 
Sib,-'! have examined the "General Geography" you sent me. I am 
ameh ploaecd with te pbtn and style of the wen. It cannot fiiil of being 
tneAil m the schools Ibr whioh it is intended. 

Some of the MiHiMare not Quite so distinct as they might he; probably 
«okiting will improve them. 

Youratndy, 
Vf . John Lovell, Montreal. J. GOADBY. 

J^ai tie Beo, WUUam Ormitton, D,D^ MSnistef,qfHe United Presb^erian 

Church, 

HjmtUtOH^ Vik IhkrufH^ 1861. 

8XB,— I have perused the advance sheets of your " General Geqgfaphy " 
with much satisBOtion. The work is well adapted to meet the reqmrements 
of theschools in our own ProviMe, and will do good service should it find 
m phoe hi the sahoota of other lands. It wiH supply what has hitherto been 
an acknowledged desidtratum in our list of school books,*-a Geognphy 
wherein the extend reseoroea^ and importance of our own conn^ are 
flnriy and fhflar presented te our children. 

Yonr hunabla endeeveurs to ftumish our schools with suitable Canadian 
text-books merit, as I doubt not they will aeonre, a heaKy appiecialion and 
an ample reward. 

I am. Sir, yours very truly, 
Mr. John Lovell* Montreal. c W. DRMIBTOK. 



Bbllbyillb, SM^prO, 1861. 
Dbab Sib,— I have read the sheets of the "General Geography" you 
kindly forwarded to me, with much interest and attention, and 'uiink fiukt 
the work is cakraUted to give to the Canadian student a juster idea of the 
extent and importanoe of the great empiro of whioh his country forms an 
integral part^ than the works ftom which he has been accustomed to (lain 
his geographical knowledge. The Geographies issued from the Amencan 



press, aro so hostile to we British Government that a child mu^ dose 
them with the impression that Britain is fiur inferior to the States in its 
social, political and commercial advantages. 

Suotf a work as the one beforo me was greatly needed in these Colonies, 
to remove these fi^se opinions, and convince our young people of the im- 
portance of the glorious counter}; who cbhns them for her suqieots. 

The ''General Geography^ wilL no donb^ become a valuable national 
work, and take its place as a standard book in our schools. It is superior 
to Paney'8 Geomphv, containing many valuable statistics, in which that 
very popular school-book is deficient^ while it comprises all tiie modem 
disoovenes made during the present century. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that it may banish these American works from our seminaries, and be 
Ihvourably recognised as the best Geomphv extant in these Colonies. 

Wishing you success in your hmdabie and national undertaking^ 
I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 

SUSANNA MOODIE. 

From Mut Lyman, 

Gdrt HouBi, 
MONTBBAL, 26M Mar<^, 1861. 
,SiB,— I have examined with some care the " General Geo|[raphy " you 
were so kind as to send me, and am very much pleased with it, especially 
with the portion relating to Canada. The wont of a correct description of 
the British Provinces has long been felt in our schools, and I am sure you 
will find a heartv appreciation of your efforts to supply that need. 
With best wishes for your success in this enterprise, 
I am. Sir, yours respectftiUy, 
Mr. John LovelL H. W. LYMAN. 

I ■ ■ ■ 

From Mrs, Simpson, Principal <if Ladie^ Aoademif, 

4 iNKBBKAKH TXBB^CB, 
MONTBBAL, mh Ffbmorf, 1861. 
Deab Sib,— Allow me to express the sratiftcation I have received by a 
perusal of the advance sheets of your ^ General Geography." 

The plan is excellent and answers all the requirements of an intelligent 
work on the subject; the fiMsts (so fiur as I am able to judge of them) are 
oorreot and wdl chosen ; and the pretty and truthftd engravings, by which 
the book is illustrated, oonsLderably enhance its value and usefiilness. 

I believe you have satisfied a wont long felt in Canadian schools ; there- 
ibre. as soon as it is ready, I shall ghidly place the " General Geography " in 
thohands of my pupils, as a text-book. 

Believe me. dear Sir, 

I ours frithfiilly, 
Mr. John LoveU. LUCY SIMPSON. 



From Mrs. E. M. Lay, Principal of Young Ladie^ LutOtUe, Beaeor Sail, 

MoHTBBAL, 26ih Fsbruary, 1861. 

DBi.B Sib,— I have long desired to see a Geography which would give 
Canada, and the other British Provinces, a proper share of attention ; and 
in issuing vour hew work you have supplied the schools with a valuable 
auxiliary for conducting the education of 6ur youth. 

I have examined the spedmen copy of your ''General Geognphy," and 
consider it highhr creditable to Canadian enterprise, as. well as a most in- 
structive school Dock. I am particularly pleawd with the " Introductory 
Chapter." There terms are defined and illustrations given, whioh for 
clearness, conciseness, and beauty, cannot be surpassed. 

The "General Tiews" of each gmnd division are comprehensive, and, 
taken as a wholOi give a dear idea of its peouliarities of climate^ surfhoe^ and 
resources. 

The pronunciation of proper names, and their signification, together with 
the tabular views of the principal cities, settlemen«» &c., are also valuable 
aids to the student, and looking at tiie fimsh of the maps, the number and 
beauty of the engravinfli> the skill diown in the selection, and amount of 
information, I may. without presumption, predict for it an extensive oirou- 
lotion in the British Colonies. 

Wishing you sttooesB» I am, dear Kr, ^ 

Yottia very respectfully, 
Mr. John Lovell. ELEANOB H. LAY. 

From the Hon, John Young, 

MoiTTBBAL, 12a April, 1861. 
Deab Sib,— I have oareftdhr examined the advance sheets of your *" Gene- 
ral Geography," which I think is a great improvement over any other book 
of the kind now used hi Canada. The general arrangement of the work, 
its valuable statistics, the clearness and colouring of the maps, and the many 
improvements in detail, must give it great importance as a standard educa- 
tional book. 

Hoping that your energy and enterprise will be amply rewarded by a 
large sale, 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
Mr. John Lovell JOHN YOUNG. 



OPmiOMS ON J^OVSbL*S ABNflUk AfiO«IMiPHY. 



my few and abort muiuUs of leuure. 

To pzoiuee a aohooi treatiae on tiiia aoiMioe. oorreipoiidmg mtb i 
likeoonwMmiMt to the waata of taaohar and pupiL is a taak vhu 
aa my Knowledge eztenda, haa never yet been fully aooomidaBlM 



rap] 
add 



5 ASOTLB TEUACI, 

UoaxaMAL, 25M Mtrumrwt XML 
DBAS SiB»— Since the day you f(»youred me with the adyanoeaheete of 
a portion of the ''GetteraTGeograAhy for the vae of Sohooli^" whioh you 
are about to PubUab, I haye been wroting to ita exammation a portion of 
my few and abort minutea of leisure. 

.. • — ^--j ith anything 

vhioh* 80 tBX 

^ ,, , ^ , aooomidaBhed. Pew 

worka of the sort have been long in uae befora their inadequacy in aome 
important raapeot ia Mt and acknowledged, and there is a nev«r-iailing orop 
of new onea piofeaatng to supply the defeota of their fore^nnera. I 
remember, just before leading Iiufope, having in m hands a hat of more 
than a hundred and thirty giBOgraphioal treatise^ all /m* M« ••» <if 9ckooU, 
and all publiahed within the two pzeoading yeara. 

Until the beat fomibU work shall have been produced, we who are 
engaged in tuition will alwaya fjtuSky avail ouraelvea of the beat acOwU one 
l^t cornea within our reach. The Author^s naiae (to say nothing of the 
Publisher's) waa sufficient to insure my rea^tful attention to the admira* 
bly got up volume now before me, and I riae flrom ita peruaal convinced 
that 1 shall be able to uae it in my aemiaaory with oonaiderable advantage 
to ^concerned. • . «. . . 

I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

AUGUSTA GOBDON. 
Mr. John LovelL 

i'Voffi the SonoralU A. A. Dorian, M. P. P. 

MovTRiAL, 4/A Marehf 1861. 

Deam Si v^ have read with great satisfsotlon " LoveU's General Geoft- 

Jphy," whion you are about to publish, and I consider it wiU be a valuable 
dition to our stock of books for the use of the most advanced of our 
common Schools. Its complete description of the British Colonies fills a 
yacuum not supplied heretofore by either Poreign or British Geonaphies, 
while the style m whioh it is got up, and ita low price, cannot fiul to re- 
commend it for general purposea. 

I only wish it were in your power to haye it published in Preneh abo, 
aa most of the Geo^phies in use in Lower Canada are deficient and €o 
not contain mudi important information whioh ia to be found in your 
work. ^ 

Betpeotfmly yours, 

Mr. John LoyeH A. A. DOEION. 

From J. R MnUmur, M,J>^ XX.i)., Sx'Stipmn U ntl4 lU ^ JBthtctrHon for 
Lower Canada. 

MovTBKAI, Mh Filbmary, 1861. 

Dbab Sib,— I haye careftilly examined the copy of your "General 
Geography," which you have had the soodneas to send me, and I confesa 
that 1 have derived no little i)leaj3ure from such an examination. It .is a 
work well calculated to attain the end which you have in view, and' will 
undoubtedly prove invaluable, aa a text hook in the handa of our Canadian 
youth. Its nuH^ are excellent and the varied and extensive information it 
contains, not being, as Aur aa I can see^ tainted by any sectarian or party 
prejudice, will, I trust, contribute much to recommend it to a discriminating 
public, and procure for it a wide spread ciroulation. 

I qgnkI not say that I will hail wiUi joy the success of an enternrise which 
reflects so much credit on ^urself, as well aa on the Author of the work, 
and that I shall recommend it as a product of Canadian talent and indua* 
try, in preference to any other work on the same subject, of even equal 
merit, but published elsewhere. . 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Mr. John Lovell, Publiaher. J. B. MEILLEUBw 

JFVofH Wolfred NeUon, 2CD., Provincial Intpeetor of Pri$on», 

MovTBBAL, 26^ Feihmary, 1861. 
DsAB Sib,— I have oareftilly perused your valuable work on General 
Geography with much pleasure, and am convinced that it will attain the 
I>atnotic ends you aim at. Not only to the Canadian student will it prove 
a boon, but it will be found usefUl and entertainins everywhere. 

The mape seem to be got up with much care and minuteneas, but. bein^ 
necessarily of small compass, have at first glance the appearance of indies 
tinctnees. which, however, soon diaappean on a doaer examination. 

With best wishes for :i^our complete suooeaa in your many and most 
Valuable enterprises so intimately aUied to the public good, 
Iflm,nurdearSir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Mr. John LovelL WOLFBED KELSON. 

JSwn r. BUrrf SimLMjL, LL.p^JrR&, Chemiti and SBneralogitt to 
Me OMoi/iool Bnro&if qf Canada. 

Uovmih, ^M Ikbruary, 1861. 
Mt dsab §iMr''Ftom tba partial examination whioh I hsve been abla 
ta give yonr Geography. I have mtuh ^eaaura in saering that I eoaeeiy# it 
to oe compiled with much care and judgment ; at the same time Ibe ad** 
inimbtoeingraiviiinMd mm adding its yahM».Mid nalBe il ia taj 
ofpinion the beat School Geography I have ever m«t with. 

AtthAiIly ywirai 

Mr. John LoviB. T. 8TEE&T mnXT. 



VmoortU^ QTMeChUCoUofo, 

18 YlCTOBIA SqUaBB, 
MOVTBEAL, 26t& JMruargf 186L 
> Mt DB4B Sib,— I have oarefhUyperuaad theadyaaoedaheetaof your 
"* General Geography," and have little hesitation in pronouncing an opimen 
on the merita of the*work. 

Aa regarda the manner in which the different aulqeata have been treated, 
I conaider it all that can be deeired. The definitiona of tiie different geo- 

Saphioal, aatronoinical, and meteorological terma are correct, and embody 
e true meaning of them in as few words as our language admits. This 
most important divinon of the work is so well executed aa to combine con- 
ciseness with clearness, and brevity with perspicacity. 

The great objection to geographical works in general consists in the foct 
that they are uanaUy too minute on the country of which the author hs|K 
pens to be a native, or in wluofa htf retadm, to the exclusion of important 
particulars in ragurd to other countriea and places. While it is proper 
that every schohur ahould be intimately acquainted with the particulars 
of his own national home, and that it should therefore recttve an em^ 
cial attention, I think that your Geography forms an exception to other 
works of the kind, aa you have dealt in e<iuality of fidmesa with all coun- 
tries, thus rendermg the volume one which mabt with the greate^ pro- 
priety be pUoed in the hands of a pupil here, in England^ the United Statea, 
or Australia. In fiict^ I think you have made it as cosmopolitan as such a 
work can well be. 

The maps and other embellishments are such as to render the wort 
peculiarly attractiye to the young scholar. If a Cault is to be found with 
the former, it consists in the fact that they are too proAiae of namea, of 

flacea. The wonder is that you oan afford to pullish it at the price which 
have learned that you propose to demand for it. 
I ahall be only too happy to hear that your enlightened efforte in fiivour 
of education have been crowned with the most complete success. No one 
with whom I am acquainted deaervea a more aubatantial reward. 
Beheve me^ my dear Sir, 
. Yoonnosttmily, 
Mr. John LovelL A. HALL, M J>. 

JVoM Chi^rbn Sm a Uwoo d, 3f.D., LL,1>. 

OBSBByATOBTi 

8r. KabtoTi Igu Jiaoa, 3M Februarfff 1861. 
Dbab Sib,*— I have examined the advance aheeta of your "Genend 
Geography," and have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the fidelity 
of its scientific and general character. 

The maps, illustrations, and letter-press, are in keeping with the general 
character of the book, ana reflect great credit oh your establishment. 

The Editorial department haa been carried out with a talent and peraeve- 
ranoe worthy of the highest encomiums* and haa left nothing to be desired. 
As an Educational book of the first class» I feel oonfidMit that it wall 
supersede any work on the same sulJtjeot at present in use, 
Tours very truly, . 

CHAltLES SMALLWOQD, MJ>. 
Mr. John LoveU, MontreeL 

Ikwn Aleaand&r Jfbrrif, iSSrg., M.P.P^ and Anihor of " CainaAa and her 
Metonrcee, a Prize JBuae,'* " Nova BrUanma," &e^ and Governor ^ 
UnieereU^ of MeGiU College, 

MOKTEBAL, 27th February, 1861. 

Mt dbab Sib,— After a careftil examination of the advance aheets of 
** Lovell's General Geography," whioh you have sent ma, I have much pleae- 
ure in bearing a willing teatimony^ ita merita. In its publication you 
have rendereaa real service to the community. I have long felt that it waa^ 
in a tntriotic point of view, a great misfortune that the youth of British 
North America were compelled to derive their knowledge of the geo^phy 
of their native country and of Britain from geographies published in the 
United States, in which these countries were dwazfed and in many caaea 
depredated, whUe the United States were correspondingly magnifieo. For 
thk evil you haye provided a modt elfeetual remelfy. 

I have paid particular attention to the study of the natural chanotBristioa 
and other features of British NoHh America during some yean past and I 
have no hesitation in saying that 1 knew of no other acAirce from whioh tiie 

5upil8 in our achools can gain the information yoQ have provided fyr them. 
'he Map of British Cohuntaia and the North- West Temtories is yerj good 
and f^ .and is to be found in no other Geography tiiat I am aware cC The 
Maps of Canada and the Lower Provinces are also extremely valuable 
features of the work. The illuatnOions and maps ar^ as a whole, very 
crsditable to Canadian enterprise, and wbuld redound to the honour of any 
of the publishing companies of Britain or America. I belieye that the Geog- 
raphy will proye a booxKte the ooun^, and will have a most happy eflfeot m 
training the jouth of the Britiah Aonaoei to tUtdt viewa cr Ihe great 
extent of theur country, and of the vaiie^ of ita reeouroei; and will largely 
contribute to tfan development of a natieBal aentiment I tftwl thai tke 
Gecwrephy inU GH[)tain the widest and niogtfeneild Of^^ 
will thereby be rewarded for your puUio-ipiiitedeiilecpriae. 

As a ampler and more elementary work* for jiiaiocnipil% ifoidd ^ 
useful, I hope the encouragement awwded to the ''laeiieial Cktognqshy^ 
will lead you to iaana another work teBiein enr pclmiiytthMls^tgyoii 
intimate your intintion of deJoft. 

I KB* yvnzi obediently, 

ALBZANDpt MOBBIB. 
Mr. John iMdl, PttUUMT. 



ON U»VakLrt OBMIRAL. OCOMAttNy. 



MoyTBKAL, isa ^jfro; 186I. . 

ft|,— Hating carefully examined the oony of "LoveU'i General Geom- 
pny " wmch you were kind enough to aenci to me, I can not bnt aay that 
the work appears to be well adapted to the purpoae of instmotion as well 
tt of xefemioey and I trust that the enterprise and teal which yon have 
shown in thos providinff a work more particularly adapted to the Canadian 
standing point, though hy no means confined to it» wiU meet with the suo- 
oess that It merits. 

Piaithftilly yoursy 
,, , P.BAEDLBTWILMOT, 

Mr^JofanLowelL CoUm$lM.A.* 

JVMi S9v' a mm WStrkmsM, M.D., AMdtUmi JP^fsioUm to Of HmmeM 
ZtmaUo jUphm. 

TOWKTO, mk MmtK 1881. 

DiAB Sti,— I have examined --tiie advance sheets of your ** General 
Qeoffr^^hy^for the use of Scliools^ and find it to be an excellent school 
book, superior in matter and anangement to any Sohool Geography, 
printed in America, that I have seen ; and conveying in hzief phnaeology 
a vei7 valuable amount of geographical knowledge. 

A School Geography^ giving more ample information to our youth con- 
cerning British America, has long been a desideratum in this ana our sister 
Colonies, and I rejoice to find that the woric under my notice so fttlly meets 
this want Mr. Hodgins and you have, in this volume, made a very valu- 
able addition to our series of School Books, and I have no doubt that your 
enterprise wDl be appreciated by every friend of education. 

Your obedient servant, 
Mr. John LoveU, Montreal BEN JAMIN W0BK)1AN» MJ>. 

^fttuif JBf^, jAStnftNil xTSiMMMf Stoytiwjf JEtttt* 

Qmnnc, »fivner, 1861. 



Le ffloins que j'en Duisse dire d'api^te le sp&i^en que j'en ai devant moi, 
c*eBt qu'i mon avis iidevra suroasser IHittente, tant oans son ensemble qui: 
dans ses details, de oeux qui d^siraient voir rempUr la lacune qui existalt 
pour k langift andaise an moins, dans les livres ii Tusage dee ^les. Cette 
lacune a ^te remplie, pour la hliigue fran^aise, par I'excellent traits de M. 
Holmes dont nous avons une Edition asses r^oente, adopts ponr nos ^coles 
par le ConsW dh riaMruotion Publique; mais le nouvelouvn^ enae^nera, 
sous plusieurs formes, surtoutsouslalormepittoresque^ une sigrande msssede 
notions tttike et agvMles, qui oe se tiouvent pas dans I'autre, qu'il est tr6s ^ 
ddsirer que vbus en pixbliiezauplutdt une^tionfranoaiseuoequevous pouves 
fiure trte ^conomiquement, en vous lervant des plancnes de Potion anglaise 

A oe propos je remarqaend que je ne oroyaai pas qn'il fUt posailSede 
-|mbfieren(>aDadapourfl,unottvranedeoetteei|ieoe. Enleflusant, vous 
vous aoqu^rea un nouvean t&tpe 4 b teconnaissanee du pays, qui vous 4talt 
diy^ due pour vos nombreox et oonstants eflbrts pour ravanoement de 
notre bibbqgraphie. . 

Je suis, mondaur, votn tout dtfvon^ 

S. PAJRENT. 
11 John Lovell, Imprimeur, Montrtel 

JI-OM JosfpA Q. S^rtit, A9., .4rfsaorts. • 

ESPLAITADX, No. 12, 

QUBBBC, M adjfVvnM-, 1861. 

Chsb MoKSiBiri^-nJ'ai sous les yeux rexemplalre du magnifique Atlas 
dent vous venez d'enrichir la bibliographle canaaienne, que vous avez bim 
voulu m'adresser, et qui, oomme tout oe qui sort de vos ateliers, porte le 
cachet de vos osuvres, }e venx dire P^lteanoe et le finL J'y ai admire roidre 
et I'ansangement des mati&res conune oe leurs lucides et dassiques disposi- 
tioQs, qui accusant de atfvantes reoherches et dlieureuaes oommnaisons. 

n est enrichi d'illustrations qui, en y rdpanda^t T^lat^ lui donnent nn 
aJnguHer attralt de curiosity piquante pour Fesprit da la jeunesse, toujoun 
aAunte d'apprendre sans labeur et en se rtoeant^ oomme par Tappetit et 
la tentation des sens ; et je ne doute point que la mani^re dont vous I'aves 
ooB^u et exitout^ avec ses vignettes demonstratives si Men adapts ik 
I'ceuvie, n';^ute beauooup 4 aa valeur intrins^ue, et que v^us n'ayes 
acHEitribu4, par l^ ik donner i notro systdma d'enseignement un compltoent 
qui lui manquait. 

TravaiUer pour I'en&noeb c'est ftdre une oeuvre d'adoptlon, et lui fkciliter 
raqqoisition des oonnaissances indispensables k notre condition de civilisation 
sociale actnelle, crest remjilir les devoirs du patriotisme dans sa plus haute 
aooeption, en prenant les generations it leur source; comme c'est honorer 
^Niddstrie d^tn pays que dnllustier votre art eomme voos le faitiBs. . 

I/eduoation publique vous devra oe nouveau progrte, et vous venes d'a- 
jouter a la somme de reconnaissance qu'elle vous devait d^ii La jeunaase 
surtout qui aime ik voir depouiller lee etudes de leurs aridrUs, vous benira 
de lui avoir rendu si attrayante celte db la Geographte, toujours si ardue 
hnoire n'est pas aidee par Timagination, ou pltitAt Tinteir 



quand U niemoire , . . „ , ^ _^„^^ 

servie par les sens, oomme ^e le sera desormais, grd^ i votre ingemeuse 
oonc^ption. 

Je reflate que raat6rite da mon appreciation soit si ftdUe ; mais je n'en 
sols pas moms heureux dd ponvdr vous oftir un temoignage qui part du 
moins d*une admiration sincere, ie dirais mieux de Tinspiration oe la recon- 
naissance, oomme ami de I'education et de tons les progprte: 

Agrees, mansieur, etc. 
M. John Loven» Montreal J-O, BAItTBE. 



^, MoiTTBKU., 18 AvrO, 1861. 

MoN«iirB,-J'id exaoine attentiv«nent le traite de *«i3eenaphie Gdne- 
Mle k.ruaage des ecoles," que vous vous proposes de puWw?et ie s£ 
conviiBOu que oet ouvrage merite tout iQioouragement poanbki par k 

iltt'ffiSS^ 

En pmeurantoetouvrage^ on cov^iendparfiiitement que les indications 
fftographiques qui sont lUustrees auront reffet de husser une impnaaon 
permanente dans U memoire des enfknts. ^^ hhpiwwmi 

Je ne hasarde rien, en disant qu'il n*y a pss, en geographic, de voluma 
am pour un pru aussi modiqu^ oflie la reiuibn d'lm^ 
ne notions prauques. 

tttil ^^^^!^^^ ^'^■^'^^'^''^^^^'^^liauteade oequiM reellement 

Je suis, monsieur, 
,. , , ^ Votre obeissant aerviteur, 

Mr. John LovelL p. a. LAFEENATEL 

^^'omjMir9»Jiob^i9(m,JBm^Advoet*t, 

MoNTBKAl, 2I#< Ifaiifh, 1861. 
My DXAB Sib,— I think your Geography better adi^ted for Schools than 
any one I have seen used in the ftoVlnceb and trnS you may suooeedin 
gettmg It generally introduced. —17 •»«««»«*•» 

Yours truly, 
Mr. John LovelL a. BOBEBTSON. 

Fr<m Dunbar Sou, JSiq,, Jf. J>. P. 
^ ^ QCBBBC, 28a Iforo^, 1861. 

«/ff^ ^ft^^^^zK^ to thank you for the advance sheets of yoor 
«GeaenaGeomnhy.; Your httle work with the modest title of '* Geography 
for the use orSehm^" I consider a most exoallent oomnendinmSF thi& 
^i^and of useful statistical informalaoii in conaeelaof^erawith, wsU 
adapted as a work of reference and instructiQa for aUidasass, oid and young. 
^xJ^^ * ^ 7^ ^ ^P"*?^ ^^^ anhanoed by ihe colouring, which w 
the mat secret of praotuadfflustralaon, and aid to the memonr, without 
whidi they are generally little lees than useless. w*miw«» 

I am glad to see that you have avoided the national egotism of rartricthig 
the gepwaphical student to the knowtedae of his own section of our vaS 
gldb^ whiob you have ao extensiv^ and beauOhlly illnsliated. 

I «wiot msh you bette success than your excellent work so richly 



Mr. John Lovell, Montreal 



^ Touxi truly. 



DUKBA&BOSa 



MoVTBSaL^ SIM Marek, 1861. 

D&LBSt^--I have occupied some hours in going over your "General 
Geography for the use of Schools,- compiled by Mr! Hodgins, and cannot 
&2JW}f ^^1, Pteasure of expressing to you the gieat satisfaction with 
whidi I followed the arrangement of the Maps and matter, which you have 
adopted.. It was high time we should have a School Geography which 
would nve due prommenoe to our own and the sister Colonies, as yours 
does., HHharto, both on English and American maps, these immense -ter* 
ntones were mere specks, and no descriptive letter-press corrected the 
OToneous impression left on the eye by the Atlas. In your ** General 
G«)graphy," this, to us, fatal defect is perfectly obviated, while ML justice 
IS done to the other countries^ both of this ana other continents. 

Ivishing you, my dear Sir, all the suocess due to your, public spirited 
einerprise^ 

I remain, your obedient sorvanti 

,, . • TflOliLAS lyABOY MoGEB. 

Mr. John Lovell, Publisher. 

FromJ6h» S. Sambom^ Ag., AOooeatu, 

Shxbbbookb, 7<& Jr<^, 1861. 

DSAB 8iB,<-I have been very much aratified in examining the advance 
sheets of "Lovell's General Geography."^ 

It is just what I have been hoping toiee in Canada for many years, and 
I hope Its general adoption m the Schools of both sections ofthe Province 
win remunerate you for your outlay in getting it up^ whioh cannot be smaH. 
Ton certainly deserve the thanks of all who&ire the improvement of our 
Canadian youth. 

The arrangement of the work is g»od. Its aim is not to be a history but 
to fix leoahties and the prominent characteristics of nations, provinces and 
peoples^ in mind: to mve land-marks to guide the voyager on the ocean 
of knowledge. If I might suggest improvement, it would be in two things, 
—that a little greater prominence be given to Canada and asomewhat more 
minute description of ite places ana natural peculiarities be madc^ and 
secondly, a. more particular attention be given to the significance of the 
IndiMA names by which our rivera, lakei^ mountains, Ac, are called. 

Indian names, with their pronunciation and signifioanca add greatly to 
the interest excited in the study of Geography, and no where is there a 
rioher stove of Indian names with poetio sagnifioanoe than in British Ame- 
rica. 

Tour obedifnt servant^ 
Mr.JoinIjovefl,licintrsaL J.8.8ANB0SN. 



OPINIONS ON LOVeLL'8 QBNCRAL QEOORAFffV. 



TOBOKTO, IH March, 1861. 
Mt jotAJL Sib,— I hsre duly reoeiyed the advanoe sheete of your beauti- 
fiil Geography, which does equal credit to joux judgment in a literary 
lae (I truBt it will be so also in a oommerdal one), and to 



your enter- 
nrise. I have never aeen one arranged upon a better 8:^stem. or more pro- 
nisely and judiciously illustrated. I have no doubt it will immediately 
become the standard work in our sohoola, where it will supply a very great 
want^— by the Canadian information wiuch it affords, and the impartial 
character it possesses. 

Tours very truly, 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal THOMAS C. KEMEB. 

JFWwi AlpheuB Jbdd, JBtq^ USbraritm io the LeffUkOwe JMemblp. 

LiBlUBT OF PaBLUMBKT. 

QUBBXC, 2&mi Marck, 1861. 

DsAB Sib,— I have examined with great care the advance sheets of your 
** Qeneral Geography," and have much pleasure in bearing my humble testi- 
mony to the ^reat merits of the work. Upon comparing the statistics vou 
have given with those in the most recent and relime publications within 
my reach, I find abundant proof of the accuracy and completeness of the 
work. 

PuUicationB of this class too ofto repeat and perpetuate the errors exist- 
ing in previoua compilations, but ^our Geogn^hy is evidently the fruit of 
pieat labour and research, and it is replete with information of essential 
importance to the rising generation of these Provinces, among whom I 
trust it will hereafter become a standard text-book. 

The sections relating to the British North American Provinces are pecu- 
liarly valuable, on account of their ftirnishin& in a condensed form, 
authentic particnlars hitherto not to be found in any School Geography. 

The numerous wood-cuts interspersed throughout the work greatly 
enhance its attraotivenesB, and at the same time contribute not a little to 
its utility. Altogether the volume reflects the highest credit upon its 
learned Author, Mr. Hodgins, already Ikvourabhr knovm by his previous 
labours in the same ileld : and also upon yourBeu for the seal and enter- 
priae displayed in its publication. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

X ours very faithfUUy, 
Mr. John Lovell» MoatreaL ALPHETJS TODD. 

JVom T. A. Gib$on, JBtq^ MLd^ VwH AuUiatU Md$i0r cf the High ShhooL 

MoKTBSAL, 27th April, 1861. 

DxAB SiB,— I owe you an apology for not sooner enressing an opinion 
of your ** General Geography." the advance sheets of which you kindly 
sent me several weeks a«x>* During the interval, however, I have careftilly 
exunined these, comprising no less than 100 pams. 

^ phy has always apj^eared ta me a branch of «uch importance in an 



educational point of view, tiiat I have perused with peculiar interest (con 
wnore) any works on the intended subject as text-books for youth. For profes- 
sional purposes I have examined most of the works that have issued from 
the press ibr more than the last Quarter of a century. During that period 
numerous improvements have been undoubtedly made^ but^ in recidling 
these to my memory, I feel myself justified in pronouncmg yours as not 
only embracing these improvements but supplying various desiderata by 
means calculated to instruct and interest the youthftil pupil in a most at- 
tractive manner. 

This has been most Ailly and successfully accomplished by introducing 
the great variety of cuts representing in a correct and striking manner the 
difierent animais of the Continents and Oceania^ the features and cos- 
tumes of different races, and the leading cities of the world, along with se- 
parate ones showing many objects most remarkable in nature andf art By 
such interesting media, appealing constantly to the pupil's understanding 
and memory through the eyes, his thirst for information will be excited 
and gratified. 

ThrouRhout the Geography, the names of countries, dties, ^niwa-U, 
&c, &a. nave been correctly syllabicated and accented, as each occurs for 
the first time. This will prove most helpflil to the pupil, and will save a 
world of trouble to the instructor. 

The tables of the population of countries and cities, of the height of 
mountains, and of the length of rivers, will aid greatly in readily com- 
paring the relative proportions of these. 

' The leading maps, too, have been frequently enhanced by condensed in- 
formation on the margins. 

I reoard the Introductory Chapter, divided into Astronomical, Physi- 
cal, ana Political Geography, as approximating as nearly to perfection as 
any dissertation can jpossibly renresent the subject 

1 highly approve of directing the pupil's earliest attention to the Provinces 
of British North America^ and of regarding theee as a standard of compari- 
son with countries subsequently described. 

In conclusion, I think I am justified in entertaining the confident expec- 
tation that your ''General Geography," through an enlightened apprecia- 
tion of its varied intrinsic merits, is destined very shortly to supereede 
most of the Geof^raphies now in use in British North America. Towards 
this consummation permit me to suj^est the desirableness of a reprint of 
the simple text for use in the class room during the preliminary examina- 
tion of the lessona, as I apprehend that several teachers may, somewhat 
reasonably, object to the sue as inconvenient in point of portamli^ to and 
firom school or for use therein. 

Sincerely hoping that your enterprisine efforts towards improving our 
educatiomu works may be crowned with the desired success, 

I am, dear Sir, yours fiuthftdly 
Mr. John LoveD, Publisher. T. A. GIBSON. 



From &. W. Whk ti nd, JBia^ Lam CMt, Ji»»laiftfin Agmmlif, 

QlTBBBG, 12M March^ 186L 
My pbab 8iB|— I was absent firom Quebec when the second iwf oif your 
School Geognuphy was addressed to mcL and on the point of leaviqg 
Quebec when the first part reached me, otherwise I should certainly, have 
acknowledged both parts earlier. I have now examined the work imli con- 
siderable attention and very great pleasure, and think it highly creditable to 
Mr. Hodgins and to yourselit as well as to the Province. It seems to me to be 
a very excellent school book, and just what we wanted to make us indepen- 
dent as to the American Geonapnies, which do anything but justice oUier 
to England or to Canada, while they do considerably more than justice to 
the united (?) States. The Maps, animals, and views are all that can be 
Reasonably enpected for the price at which you offer the book, and I know 
very well that the distinctness and general appearance of the Maps will be 
vaetly improved by the coloring you promise to give tiiesu 

Yours very sinoerely, 
Mr. John LoveU, MontreaL G. W. WICKSTESD. 



From Frederiek QrHfk^ jB^., Q.C. 




and he has therefore my best 



generally used in this Province^ 
aes for the success of his undertakinK. 



48 St Gabriel 8tffeet,MoatreaI, Sard Ai»i], 1861. 



P. G&IFFIN. 



From WUliam mck$, Esq., Frcfeuor MoCHU Kormdl School 

MoKTBBAL, 24a April, 1861. 
MtdbabSzb,— I am sure the Teachers of Canada will feel gratefU to 
you fbr publishing the new Geosraphy, a specimen copy of which i have just 
been looking over with much pleasure. Such a work nas been long needed 
in this country, where the instructors of youth have been obligea to use 
books either oadly amnged. or very scantilyftoiiahed with inlbrmatiion 
connected with the British Ptavinoes of North America. 

I shall not fkQ to bring your work before the notice of those who may at 
a future period be engaged in teaching, and I shall also recommendU to 
all my friends interested in the work of education. 

The Teachers of the Model Schools of the Colonial Church and School 
Society are desirous of introducing it into their respective departments^ and 
I shall be most willing to represent this to the Committee. • 
I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. John LoveU. WILLIAM HICKa 

From CharUa NiohoU, J^., L,M,C.P^ Prkktipal qf OoUsffiate SdkooL 

MOKTBBAL, Ul March, 1861. 

Sib,— Canada has been very defideat, and is so still, in good text-books 
for her Sohools. The series now issuing firom your press is doing mudi to- 
wards a reformation in this respect We have bad firom it books on SpeUinsL 
Elocution, History, Arithmetic Book-keeping; and English Grammar, all 
admirable works on the subjects of which they have .treated. 

I have just been nerusingyonr ^ General Geography," edited by J. George 
HodginsL XLB., ana I must say that it is an excellent work, and I make no 
doubt will soon eupersede all other Geographies in the Schoola of Canada. 
A more luxurious type would perhaps be a recommendation, but ffais could 
not be effected without an increase of pricey which all must acknowledge is 
very reasonable for Bcy good a work. I shall adcqtt it for my upper classea. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. John LoveU CHABLES NICHOI& 

From Ooorge Lan9o»,E9q^ Fh. D., J*.iLP.&, F^,&, FJl.S.&A^ iVi^tesor 
cf Chmmgtry amd JSfaimral Sistorp ia the Umveniip qf Qtteaia College, 

KnrOBTOF, IVh March, 186L 
Dbab SiiL— It gives me much pleasure to express my approval of your 
new work, the "General Geography fbr the use of Schools?' Its general 
phm is ^ood. The prominence given to physical phenomena^ and natural 
and artificial products, as well as to hiatory and statistics, is a diatinctivB 
feature that will commend the work to those who have enhrged vierwa as to 
the real nature and oljecte of geographical science; whUe the apt illuBtra- 
tions. pictorial and tvpojsraphical, that run through its pages, are well 
calculated to excite the interest of the 70un|L and make permanent im- 
pressions on the memory. I doubt not it will come into extensive nee in 
Schools, and prove aljK) of great value in private famj^es. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. John LoveU, Montreal GEOBGE LAWSON. 

Ihm Archibald MaeaUmm,Fiq,,Ftme»pal<^ the MtrndliomCM^Sekeo^ 

HaHILTON, 2Bth Ftbmarp, I86L 



UnouOs XJUO CUA^MIKVIUVUV IB llil»imr»Mi Mill VUOEvK\W VJ 

tion supplied is vei^ sreat and very good, just what is vranted for ^m 
school-room, and smted for the studio. The labor and care bestowed on it 
have been immense, and reflect much credit on all oonoemad. In makins 
this valuable addition to the school books already published you have laia 
all connected with the education of youth under renewed oWigation This 
work should, as I trust it will ahorily, be in the hand^ of every teacher and 
school officer in Canada. 

Yours very respectfiilly, 
Mr. John liQvell, Mont^eal^ ASCHIBALD MACALLUM. 
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Am^Av^ JCLI^JViMftMaiif «!• €MI 



AAoo^ 



I have much pleasore in bearing testimony to the exoellenoe of " Lorell's 
G«neral GeoRrftphy," the adyanee sheets of which have been forwarded to 
»e. It gnpplies a want which has long been felt in Canadiaii 8ohool8» and 
is» I oonoem, specially adapted to the youth of British North America. I 
have no hesitetion in saying that the work mnst come into general use in 
oor Schools. 

WILLIAM TASSIE. 

Galtk lOtti May, 1861. 

1Km» JKote PoTMO^ JStq,, ^upector qf SdkooU in tJke JSastem Thwnikipt. 

Watbbloo, G.E., V*h FebrmuTt 1S01- 
Sib,— I have great pleasure in acknowledging the reoeijpt of the advance 
sheets of your Qeneral Geography," and in expressing the satisftction I 
have experienced flnom the cursory perusal of them only that my leisure 
has as yet permitted. 

la geneial terms, I wo«ld express the opinion that you have hit upon 
the jmit medium between the prolixity of nistozy and the conciseness of 
jOMce tabular statistios. It contains the general principles of Geography, 
and enough of description to suit the requirements o? Schools; ana the 
prominence given to owr awn cowUrjf is a feature that specially commends 
it fbr use in v^ulian Schools. 

Alkw me to suggest one addition, which, if you should agree with me in 
opinion as to its usefulness, may perhaps yet be suppHed : Imean HatuUot 
qf popuiatian. This information, it appears to me, cannot so fitly be given 
in any other woik of ready access; and the ** General Geography " needs 
only this addition to make it complete. 



I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant. 



Mr. John LoveU, Montreal 



BOTUS PARMALEB. 



lirom J^MHMBfiW Taylor, Eiq,, Clerk AstiHani, LegulaHoe (knmeiL 

QUBBEC, 16M April, 1861. 

Mt i>B4B Sib,— In returning you my thanks for the Advance Sheets of 
your " General Geography," whSoh you have been kind enough to send me. I 
lake the opportunity A expresdng my hope that the public will not be the 
only party to deriveiienefit from your valuable contribution to what^ I trusty 
may prove Tke Bruitk Amarieam 8mim cf School Books. ** To deserve suc- 
oess,'' has been with you a principle of exertion, and though your reward 
may not in all cases have been equal to your desert, yet i am sanguine 
enon^^ to believe that your new enterprise^ combining, as it does, commer- 
cial wrrii national considerations, will prove to be as satisfkolory to yourself 
as it should be acceptable to the community. 

Without referring paitiottlariy to the mechanical attraotionB of an un- 
dertaking, whose ments are sufficiently apparent, or affectinff to criticise 
maps, tbe accuracy of which can only be tested by a practical geographer, 
I may mention that your Geography is well adapted to sum^ a want thM has 
been much spoken of, and occupy a place in our school hteratui«, which, 
hitherto, has been but indifferently nfied. 

Nor can I withhold the expression of my admiration at the manner in 
which the duties of Author mive been discharged. Mr. Hodgns, it is true, 
needs no man's praise: his zeal and senrice in the cause of Education are 
felt and admitted by all. Still the General Geography is not an ordinary 
book, undertaken for ordinary purposes. On the contrary, it represents 
immense labour, loyalhr bestowed, and high aims patriotically advanced. The 
learned Author, it is true, sp^fiks lightly of his own toil. The labour, so 
ungrudgingly nven, is a ''woit of love." The object so fluthfUlly carried out 
is a matter of duty. The value of the book, however, is not mipaired by 
the modesty of the allusion. It appeals to us on its merits, and there is but 
one answer to the appeaL We must oherislf and appreciate a work which 
tasa been so careiyiy adapted to our tastes, and suited to our wants. We 
must applaud and he gratefkd to a writer who possessed the genius and 
abUity to diseem what we required, as well as the industry and zeal to 
give us what he disoemed. 

Those of us who have had an English school-boy's experience win pro- 
bably remember, that, in the elementary portion of our education, Geogra- 
phy and History were kept tolerably distinct, and approached us, so to 
speak, in a dilTerent clothing, and that the Atlas, however necessary to the 
correct apprehension of the sister sciences, was usually bound in a separate 
Tolumew and used indifferently in either class. 

Onuiis continent, the old English plan has been somewhat departed 
from. With characteristic regard to economy, our American neighbours 
have sought ha their school system to mix many things together. Thev 
seem to be of opinion that the youth of the Bepublic shotud arrive with 
raflway celerity at the terminus of their school course, and lose no time in 
assuimiig the duties of dtisenship. Thus we find that the elementary Ath» 
is boundttP withthehiBtoricslandfleographical primers. The maps, too f^ 
qusndy evincing a suggestive indifl^nce on the subject of boundaries albeit 
colored to the tone of effrontery, are placed in printed fhmieworks of 
doubtf^ morals, and fkbulous chronology ; and these a($ain are interleaved 
with commentaries, either personal or general, that do viirienee alike to our 
history and traditions as Brntish sulgeoto. 

• ThIsL how«rver« is no new complaink Until the introduction of tiie pre- 
sent edueatfamal system, tin Common Schools of Western Canada were 
afattostentir^stti^liedwith books compiled by American authors, pub- 
Bshad by Amerioanjprinters, and for the most part taught by American 
school teachers. Thus the mind of our youth was early subjected to 
foreign mfluences, its loyalty was exposed to a two-fold daiwer, for right 
and wrong in matters political were determined by a standard unknown to 
the Boyaf rule. The heroes of our common school books were (or tho most 
part of the American Revolutionary typ^ while the alqects were repre- 
sented as of tho British race. Books and Teacdien cononned in presenting 



only one sida of history, and that side in masqumdeb and said nothing of 
the noble race of men, the founders of Western Canada, who, amidst hard- 
shins, privations, and defeat, were fiiithAil to their Country, their Sovereign, 

Next to the selection of exempUry teachers, it is desirable that the school 
books should be not only well chosen, but national in their tone and teach- 
ing. Your General Geographer is a valuable contribution in the right 
mreqtton. It gives due prominency to the Colonial Possessions of the 
Bntish crown, and is narticulariy raU in its descriptions of the North 
American Provinces. You have sought to produce, and I think you have 
succeeded in producing, a school book predsely suited to British America. 

It is much to be desired that one scl^l system could permeate all these 
Provinces. Mi^ht not Canada, without the charge of presumption, property 
assume the initiative in this matter? Might she not from her Normal and 
Model Schools, send out well trained teachers, who, by pursuing a uniform 
system of instruction, would implant in the mind of our youth the germ 
of a true and loyal nationality P Thus knowledge and experience might be 
made to stirengthen the bonds of brotherhood, our youth would be taulht to 
cherish enlarged views of their country, and oeing ear^ made fiuniUar with 
its history and proportions, they would learn to comprehend and wpreci- 
ate the statesman's dream of a united future, whidi we believe wilibe the 
hentage, as it is the hope^ of the Mokabchistb of Ajibbica. 

At the commencement of this letter, I expressed the wish that your 
General Geography should be regarded as the pioneer of a new series oi 
School Books for British America. Before I ciosej venture to suggest 
that it ought to be followed by a History of the rrovinces, as complete 
as the Geography. In speaking of a History for youth, I do not mean 
that such a work should be a decoction merely of diluted Blue Books, 
with views, tabular and statistical, of the rate at which civilization 
has advanced, and the wilderness retired. Such particulars, however 
important they may be, make but littie impression on the fervid mind 
of youth. They do not touch his heart, while they altogether miss 
his unasination and fancy. Had we no materials wherewith to lighten the 
sterner history of our progress, then of course nothing could be said ; but 
such is not the case. The narrative of the eariy Ii^-enoh cotonisation, with 
its wonderful accompaniments of chivalrons adventure and missionary sesl, 
have their phu)e in history, and belong chiefly to Eastern Canada. Yet we 
should not forget that the life story of her sister province i» nmther lees 
allurins nor less heroic. Upper Canada is marked with the footprints of 
faithfmness and devotion. The vestiees of moral and patriotic worth 1^ 
scattered about the land. Imperfect tney must be, for, lixe the inscriptions 
on broken grave stones, time nas destroyed some, obscured others, und de- 
faced all. Still they are worthy of being gatheied together, worthy of being 
patiently studied as the moral relics of a race, which it is to be feared has 
no counterpart now. Let the hoar and moss of years be reverentiy re- 
moved. Let the writer of History examine whatever remains of record, 
and carefully dedpher whatever appears to be obscure. Let him seek the 
representatives of the earlier days, and listen kindly to old tales of bye-gone 
times, for we may be sure the traditions he may thus gather will ne& to 
periiBot the record of events, which connects the present with the past 
Then, perchance, we shall understand aright the pnnciples and character 
of the * United Empire Loyalists,"— of a race of men who. rather than bow 
down to the Bepublican idol which their countrymen had set up, aban- 
doned their possessions and forsook their kindred, to become the rounders 
of a colony, whose creation it is no exagg;eration to say was the offspring 
sentiment and devotion,— a Monarch's tnbute to his sutQCcts fkith. 

I am, my dear Sir, fiiithfUlly yours, 
Mr. John Lovell, Montreal FENNINGS TAYLOB. 



I^m Thomas M. Taylor, Esq, 

MONTBBAL, 9M IMfKory, 1861. 

Dbab Sib,— I have had much pleasure in looking over the advance 
sheets of your ''General Geography," which you were good enough to send 
tome. 

I cannot pretend to consider myself an authority on matters of educa- 
tional literature, but, as you desire opinions, I have no hesitation in sayins 
that I think the work an excellent one, both in plan and execution, ana 
well fitted to supply a place which I have understood to be void among 
school books. Nor can it fkil, combining, as it does, so much of the 
Gasetteer with the Geography, to be valuedfor reference. 

The completeness, with conciseness, of the information it affords must 
commend it^ and your avoidance of the too common mistake of giving too 
much space to psrticular sections of the earth, to the equal neglect of 
others just as important^ should secure for it general confidence and 
aoc^tanoe. 

For the sake of the youth of our country. I wish it large circulation, and 
for your sake, as its enterprising and almost adventurous publisher, I wish 
it commercial success. 

Yours fIdthfUlly, 
Mr. John LoveU, Publisher. THOMAS M. TAYLOR. 

From Siehard Nettle, Beg., Supermtendeni ef FUheriet for Lower Camada, 

Qnnio, ^nd March^ 1861. 

My deab Sib.— I have to acknowleds^ the receipt of your "General 
Geojpraphy." I have carefUlIy examinea it, and I have much pleasure in 
statuig that I have never seen a work better adapted for the use of educa- 
tional institutions. You have now supplied a want that has long been fait 
by all professors and persons engaged m tuition, and I hope soon to see it 
in general use. 

Very truly yours, 

Mr. John Lovell, Montreal. BICHABD NETTLE. 
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St. JoHKS, CB., lit Uay^ 1801. 
Bear Sib,— Pray do not construo my silence, in not replying before to 
your polite oonununidations, to any want of interest in Buch a work as 
^ Loyell'fl General Geomphy." On the contrary; I feel much interested 
in its appearance, and 1 accord to it my unquaimed approbation. It is 
just the work wanted* We have now a true rmreseatative of our ma«nifi- 
cent Pioyinees. The plan of the work is eioeUent, and the definitions are 
aoourato. The maps, I thinks are a little crowded, but the pictorials make 
it a gem. In every respect^ I consider it a valuable contribution to our 
school literature, and so much am I impressed with it as a work of merit 
that I believe it will soon becoxne a fevorite text-book in our schoob 
gwierally. . 

I remain, dear Sir, 



Mr. J^m LoveU, Montreal. 



Youn respectftjlly, 

JOHN SMITH. 



From £. & J£ B^jmchu^ iSpg., OmmiuUm^r qf OuUm$. 

QtJBBM, 2nd March, 1861. 

DiuA Six,— I have perused and examined, as attentively as the little 
leisure at my disposal would permit your ** General Geography for the use of 
Schools,'^ and in compliance with tne wish you have expressed to have my 
opinion amongst oUiers, as to how far the publication in question is calcu- 
lated to attain the object you have in view,— that of supplying the require- 
9ients of the country as regards this branch of educational works.— 1 have 
oeat pleasure in sssurinK you that^ in my humble judgment, your General 
Geography " appean to oe so judicious in its Arrangement and order, so 
lucid in its dennitions and descriptions; combining copiousness of informa- 
tion with brevity and simplicity, yet clearness and even ele^nce of expres- 
sion; that I cannot for a moment doubt that the work m question will 
prove of the greatest utility in our schools. The illustrations are equally 
worthy of all praise. If anjrthins, however, could add to their complete- 
ness, it would D^ in my opinion, tne marking i/i/2 more strongly the names 
of countries and their principal divisions ; out this is a ver^ subordinate, 
point, for lookins at the scale of the Maps, it seems to me impossible to 
obtain from wood engravings greater details and greater distinctness. 

Wishing you every success, and requesting that you will be so good as to 
sfnd me two copies of the work, 

I am, diear Sir, yoor obedient semnt, 

K. 8. M. BOUCHETTS. 

From JamM SUotnton, £iq,. Manager qf the Q^€hee Branch qf the Bamk 
qf Montreal, 

QUBBBC, ind Mareh, 1861. 
Sib,— I have to thank you for the specimen copy of your ** General 
Cksography." 

The work contains much valuable information, which 1 consider well 
arranged and well adapted for the use of Schools. 

I am. Sir, yours obediently, 
Mr. John Ijovell, MontMi J. STEVENSON. 



omdqfExdea, 

Qt7BBXC, tUh ibbrueuy, ia6L 
DSAB 6iB,«-Tha;t yoor " General Geogra|>hy,'' with maps and illustra- 
tions, will have the tendency to advance the imiMrtaat objects which it pn»> 
poses is unquestionable. It is intelligent, practical, and hi^y iiMlewwtiBg 
I wish you every success in tiie undertaking. 

Youn very respeotlUlly, 

Mr. John Lovell, Montreal THOS. WOBTHIHGTON. 

From John Shnpeon, JRrgr., M,F,F. 

NljLOABA, Vih Fehnuarv, 186L 
Bbab Sib,— I was much gratified by the receipt of a specimen number 
of your " Geography," and trust the pubHoation thereof will prove as pfo- 
fitame to yourseln as I feel sure its use in our Schools will be aooeptable to 
Uie teachen and beneficial to the pupils. 

I submitted the work to the inspestion of llie Bev. Dt. PhiOiim Head 
Master of the Grammar School here, and Mr. John Connor, Prmoyal Of 
OUT Common Schools, and enclose you the opinions of these e gp e riaa se d 
gentlemen. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Youn v«y truly, 
Mr. John Lovell. Montreal JOHN SIMPSON. 

NUGAJU, 2Ls^ JTsftrMMy, 1861. 

Dbab Sib,— I feel obliged to you for giving me an opportunity of aeeiiig 
** Lovell's General Geography." I am delighted to find that such a work is 
in an advanced state, and to show my entire approbation of the work, I 
shall be ready on its publication, if authorized by the Board of Council of 
Education, to take at least 80 copies, thus supplying each boy in the 
Grammar School under my charge with a copy. 
I remain, dear Sir, 

Youn respectfully, 

H. N. PHILLIPP% 
Princifnl, Niagara Senior County Grammar School. 
J. Simpson, Esq., M.P.P. ^ 

NudABA, 96a FAmtttf, 1861. 

SiB,-**H«vinff looked over the American part of Tiovell's General Geof- 
raphy," I consider it better adapted for our Colonial Sofaoola than any 
Geography now in use. 

An ahndMuieiit, pretty AiU in the Canadian department for junior 
classes, is also desirable. 

If the MaiM had a simple clear outline, free from all shading except that 
got by coloiinc, they wowd be much morn serviosable. Sueh shading on 
small maps *' doth bat encumber what it aeems to enack." 
. Yours respeotftilly, 

JOHN CONNOfB, 
J. Simpson, Esq., M.P.P. Principal, Niagara Common SdiooL 



THE CAHADIAN PBESS ON LOVELL'S GENEBAL GEOGBAFHT. 



We have received a copy of a new and very usefhl School Book. 
The plan is excellent. The fint chapter gives a succinct description 
of the Earth as a planet ; and of the various terms used by Geographers ; 
together with some leading ideas respecting the distribution of the 
objects forming the three Kiogdoms of Nature, and of the political and 
religioas divisions of mankind. Then come the several Continents, 
illustrated by maps, with explanations of their physical features in 
resuect to riven, mountains, Ac, and an account of their political 
divisions, popuUtious, religions creeds, and so forth. The wood en- 
gravings show the characteristics of the vegetable and animal life in 
each Ooutlnent ; and comprise sketches of some leading towns, cities, 
and works of art. The subdivisions of the continent into the several 
territories which compose them, are treated on a similar plan. Among 
the engravings we find pictures of Loodon, Dublin, Edinburgh, Paris, 
and many oUier leading cities, and of remarkable bnildlDgs, and natural 
objects, such as the Falls of Niagara, and the Gbaudi6re. The chief 
point worthy of remark in this Geography is, however, the great space 
taken up with our own country— that branch of geqgraphy, which it is 
most important for a young Canadian to acquire ; but almost of all 
branches, that which he has the least opportunity to acquira from books 
published in other countries. We have now a Geography whence oar 
young people wHl acquire a correct idea of the country they live in, and 
which will assert in the face of the world our right to consideration and 
respect.—- ATon^coZ Herald. 

We congratulate Canadian teachers and children on at lait baring a 
Geography suited to their own requirements. Our children will have no 
longer to depend either upon English geographies, very particular in 
giving information upon every little town in the mother country but 
from which a pupil would learn little raspectlng the Colonies, beyond 
the fiiet that England possessed such dependencies ; or upon American 



text-books. We think Mr. Hodgins has succeeded In compiling a Geog- 
raphy, which is not only a great improvement on all that have been 
hitherto in nse in our schools, but is as neariy perfect as is poasible in 
a Geography for general nse, necessarily oompresaing a great deal of 
matter into few words, both to prevent the overtaxing the memoiy eC 
the pupil (a point much neglected in some favorite geographies) and to 
make the price of the volume within the reach of every child. In this 
last particular we fear Mr. Lovell has hardly done himself Justice. We 
do not see how a work so carefully compiled, with 61 maps, 112 pretty 
wood cuts, and a table of the clocks of the world, con be afforded for 
one dollar. Only the most extensive circulation can compensate Mr. 
Lovell. It remains for the parents of Canada to show their gratitade 
for his exertions in behalf of their children, by seeing that the book b 
placed in their hands. For the children, and theirefore for the parents 
and the countrv, Mr. Lovell has done a work for which no iao^ can 
pay.— ifoaXrco! Gazette. 

LovfeLZi's GmRAL GxoenAPHV.^— Mr. Lovell, oniir etceHovt f^Uev 
cltisen, deserves well of the comtnunity for the pnblte spirit wlueh he 
Is continually exhibiting In printing woi^s, not of an ephemeral, but 
9f an abiding character j of uoiversfU utility, but especially relating to 
Canada. In doing so^ he serves a double purpose, firat, the employment 
ef a large number of artisans, and secondly, the supplying the market 
adequately, and at moderate prices, with books of aetandard chaxaeter. 
The Elementary School Books of Mr. Lovell are exoHlent ; the veiy best 
indeed that can be put into the hands of pupils. In short, be has really 
stood alone as a benefactor to the llteratura of the country. But for 
none of the various productions that have emanated from Mr. Lovell^ 
press, is he entitled to higher merit than for the last, his General Geog- 
raphy. It really supplies a deeideratym In our ecbools, and conveys a 
mass of InteUigenes that we eeuld scarcely have expected to find in so 
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nod>rat» ft QompftM. StdOfH m it would apptMr to tboM who wwtt 
ooiuidered ibo aal^eet, there k no portion of the education of the joung 
•o replete with error •• that which reUtei to the Qeogcaphj of the 
OATthf iu inhabitants, and the plants and minerals which compose it. 
Moat of the treatises are mere compilations from former works on the 
■abject, and are filled with the errors which the progress of discoTerjr 
a«d scioB€o iii all Its branches, are di^ bj day eorreouog. From faults 
of this desoriptioB this worit of Mr. LoTOir* hi altogether free. The 
Infomiatloa lo m oaanpreheaslve and eorrect, y> fiu: as the latest 
information fhrn- every quarter oan insnio its being so, in the most 
diotant and leasi k«own country, as in the oldest and best settled 
oooununitles. There is with respect to every portion of the globe a 
maso of information, collected in a (brm so compressed, and yet so full, 
as really seems iocomprehoastble. There Is not a subject, comprised 
under the term geography in its largest sense, which will net be found 
treated of in this book : it is really a tmUtnm ta parvo, Invaluable as a 
work of reference. The maps are admirable, and executed with a 
olcwrness aad aeeomoy that reflects credit on the engravers, and the 
wood oMtfi fspneeatativeo of man, the varioui animals, plants, etc., 
with views of places and public buildings, are excellent. Wo hope 
sineeroly thai Mr. Lovell will derive semnneration proportionate to the 
great labor and expense beotowod on the work ; the cheapnesi of the 
price eertaiBly should ensure fur it an nnivossal admitMon InAo ovary 
hoosofaoid/--'iliM<rsa/ Trmtcri^, 

Lovill'8 OtvxKAL QxoOBAPHT.— Thls Is the most Important work 
wbicb has yet issued from the Canadian Press, as it is the best. The 
aapo are new, including the latest changes and dkcoveries ; and the 
yeiMral infoimatioa it brought down to the latest date. The ttlustra* 
tions embrace views of the principal cities, most remarkable natural 
objects, and vegetable and animal productions. The uxt of the work 
has bosn fumiabed by J. O. flodgins, LL.B., F.B.G.a, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Education for Upper Canada, and is concise, aooumte, and 
lucid. As a whole, indeed, LovelVs Qeneral Geography leaves nothing 
to be desired ; and must be warmly welcomed throughout the British 
Possessions in America as a work long needed.— Conimsrcfo/ Mvtrtwr^ 
Montrtai, 

Lovtu'a Gmnub Oio«itiypnv.<— This is a very raloable work, lately 
pnbllsbed by onr enterprising citisenY Mr. Jjoveil, which we wasraly 
odwoifiii 10 the notice of Teaehots, Oftd M parsons engaged in the 
teok of Bd«oal&9tt. It Is a work tlmt hno reorived irigb oommondacion 
firom ibe meet dlfibrent qoarters, from Oatbolics and Prviesiants, and 
wtU be found o«oeliy adapiod fee the toh^ok of both.**3VeM 10ilnssty 

LovwtL*o (tenttAL OnooxArar.— 'The introductory chapter which is 
snbdivided into the three eeotioos of Mathematical Geography, Physical 
Oeography, and Political Qoography, is remarkable for the conciseness 
and proelseaia of tbo terms employed under the different headings, 
and Ibr the lisott onameraied, whil^ under the head of General 
Oeogimpby, is given the peoullaritles of the various territorial divisions 
wbiah o oae t ltoie the oonntriesof the eartb. The amount'Of information, 
whether of a general orspeeifio nature, given under this division of the 
work. Is enormoue. Thus it not only specifies the peculiarities Ibr 
wMch each eoimtty Is remarkable, such as its agricultural, or mineral 
or fictile prodoct^. Me,, but also its physical features, its climate, its 
odttcatfoual capabilities, its divisions into districts and counties, with 
an eaumeration of the principal cities or towns, and their relative 
populations np to the latent date, as well as other objects of interest 
appertaining thereto. Merely to say that Mr. Hodgins, the able and 
• accomplished author of the volume, has executed his work well, is we 
think but pairing him a poor compliment. He has undertaken and 
discharged a duty which we think few could have achieved with equal 
success. He has established for himself', by his devotedness and seal, 
his '^mouumentum upre perennius,'* for we feel assured that this volume 
wUl assume a first if not the first rank among works of the kind 
in educational institutions. Besides the teacher and the scholar, the 
Tolume present^ attractioxu to the merchant, the professional man, and 
even the mechanic, as the information which it contains is so varied.-^ 
JBritith Jmerican Journal^ Montreal. 

homM/t GTalnnui GvooBAnrr.— *W^ liave been ferofed with a copy 
of this exeelletft, and #e ifaould say, indtspenssble School Book. It 
Iiai tfkitk btttn k matter of Just complaint by parentt that our children 
amd youth have been obliged for their geographical information to 
oonfiile tb^ttttel^es to British or American publications, the former 
devoting qa!t« an jnadequate portion of tbeir information to these 
Provinces, and the latter still less, and what little information the 
:ikmeritan pubHcatibiis did contain, was far firom being correct, and 
Oeemed to pinee the Ph>vinee8 in an altogether tnfkvorable light, with 
full information of tbeir own country, and that highly colored. We 
seed not point oat the nndesirablsness of suoh a Geographical text*boOk, 
iro- would' not bo understood as eoodnmaing these tesi«booka as 
imsuitable ^ the looalitiss ii>r whiob they were written and intended 
to bo used, but we think the rising generation In these Provlnoes should 
bavo a Geographical Text-Book for themselves giving a trao history 
and oorroot defeciiption comsMitiblo with their poHtioal and soeial 



importa n ce and suoh a Text41k>ok wahavo ki thai now belbrt no. Wo 
hope it will be goneimlly adopted hj our school antiiorities. CanaJm 
Temperance Mvoeate^ MotUreal, 

LoviLL's GaxxBAL GaooBAFBT.— 'We have bestowed some time in 
the examination of Lovell's General Geography and find that in the 
matted made use of, the general arrangvment of the work, mape and 
Ulnstsations, it is infinitely superior to any Ctoogmphy at preeent in 
use. It Is not alone a Geography as the name would imply : it Is a 
Geography and Atlas combined. We are pleased to see this work, if It 
were for no other resson than that the British North American Provinces 
have received that attention from the Author to which they are entitled. 
In the United States Geographies, which are principally In use in our 
Schools, these Provinces obtain but a very brief notice ; and, in 
addition, the youthful mind receives from them ideas of the vastness 
and importance of the American Republic, as oontiasted with tho 
British Empire, which ate anything but correct. And whilst those ovHt 
have been corrected it must not be understood that the other countries 
both on the Bastern and Westeni Hemispberes, do not ftoeive their due 
share of notice. No work of the kind could bo more complete. Mr. 
Lovell deserves the thanks of the countiy for his enterprise in publishing 
so valnabla a work, and in having seeured the services of so palas-^ 
taking and able an editor as Mr. J. G. Hodgins.— 2)8% Lmd§r, Ibroato. 

Taa Xiw Giographt. — John Lovell of Montreal has just published a 
new General Geography for use in our Canadian Schools. It contains 
numerous Maps and Illustrations, in the best style, among which we 
obeerve separate Maps of British Colombia, Newfeundland, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and of Canada East and West. The Author is J, G. 
Hodgins. LL.B , P.R.G.S. We have no hesitation in pronouncing it, 
in every respect, the beet Geography for Schools that we have ysl eetn. 
It must come into imtvcrso/ urn in Canada, and therefore the sooner it Is 
introdnoed into Schools the better.— C4ri«t«a Gmardi0nf 7'aronio. 

Lovbll's GiNiBAL GxooBAPBT.— We are very much pleased with this 
work, which we have examined carefnlty. The maps are accurate and 
well engraved, the typography Is oxcellent, and the whole execution of 
the work highly creditable to CanOdiaa enterprise. A great deal 
of detailed and valuable Infbrmation is given, especlaliy regarding 
the British American Provinces. Nor is Great Britain, which the 
Author very correctly says, ^ f» the largest island in Europe, and the 
most Important in the world," overlooked. It has long been matter of 
regret that so many of the school books in use among us are the 
productions of American authors, and calculated from the tone in which 
Britain, and everything British » spoken of, and the undue prominence 
given to the United States, to develop a very undesirable feeling amongst 
the rising generation. There Is no doubt that a great deal of the s,vm« 
patby for the Republican form of Government, and the avowed prffer- 
ence for the United States manifested by Young Canada, is to be traced 
directly to the School books which necessity has compelled us to use. 
This necessity is now we trust at an end, and we hope the Series of 
School Books, of which the volume before us forms a part, will meet with 
acceptance among School teachers and come into general use.— >Ciuui^ 
dian United Pretbyterian Magazine^ Toronto, 

LovBU's GumAii Gboobapst.— This worit iupplies a want long felt 
in onr Canadian Schools, namely, that of a work in which more promin- 
ence should be given to those territories in which our rhildren as Cana- 
dians and British subjects are most interested. It is mnoh in the style 
of Morse's Geography, which we hope it will soon supersede. A map 
and full description are given of each of the Provinces of British North 
America; while the States are given in sections, and consequently 
occupy less space without the omission of any important feature. As a 
manual of Geography it seems to leave nothing further to be desired. 
The type is clear, though much of it is necessarily small ; the paper good, 
price moderate, for the amount of infbrmation, maps, and views which 
it contains.— £cAo, Toronto, 

Lovcll's GasiRAL GsooBAPET.— Every teacher of Geography in the 
Province is well aware of the unsuitable character of American text- 
books for home use, and the grave objections that the descriptive por- 
tions of Mitchell and Morse are open to, inasmuch as thoy, in tbeir 
anxiety to give prominence to the United States, and to flatter tho 
national vanity, abound in statements and allusioao which are. to uso 
the mildest term, indiffhrently well adapted to the youth of Canada, 
With regard to British Geographies, although in many respects admiro- 
ble, they are open to this drawback on their availabilrty in the Province. 
The above is a summary of the prefatory notice to the volume on onr 
tnble, and wt bare oxaminodit as earefully as moments of compar- 
ativo leisure would permit. The introductory chapter on Mathefiiatloa], 
Pbysioal, and Politieal Q oogr a p hy is a marvel of ooacise rimplicity, 
whitb wUl at the outset enlist tbe approbation of tbo thiukiog teaober. 
The << tabular statements*' added to those introductory paragraphs 
Wh{6h sslato to tbe general geography of each of tbo principal diviriont 
of tbe globe, are partioulariy valuable ; wUlO Um prominent notice of 
each Britirii Colony supplies pioctseiy that want which Is eomptuHied 
of in the English toxt-books. All In all, LovnlPB Gonetal Geognpby 
is fc TSiy Tslnable addition to Caoadlata school bookB.-^r 
TarmUd. 
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'• XoTn.L'a QnriBAL GMOiAPHT.^The Intelligence of a people is said 
to be best ascertained hj the knowledge they possess of their own 
country ; bnt this can hardly be the case with Canada, if we may Judge 
from the fact of our youth being taught geography exclusively from a 
book mostly devoted to the glorification of the American Republic. 
Why Morse's Geography should hare become a Text4)ook in our schools, 
we are at a loss to understand, unless it so happened that there was no 
other which could giro the scholar anything like an idea of the yast 
extent and resources of this great continent. No such excuse can be 
offered now, however, for Mr. Hodgins has succeeded, with the aid of 
his enterprising Publisher, in producing a Geography which we consider 
complete in almost every respect. It is strictly a Geography, and no 
oatch-peony publication laudatory of any particular country ; but in 
every sense may be said to meet the public requirement. We earnestly 
trust that no time will be lost in introducing it to our common schools. 
—No Canadian youth can understand the geography of his country 
without having studied Lovell's General Geography. In every respect 
it is adapted to the use of British— and parUcularly Canadian— youth, 
for not only is it correct and most explicit with regard to every 
portion of the globe, bnt it is well and profusely illustrated, and 
ooati^ much valuable and instructive information introductory to tlie 
Geography. It is. without exception, the best Geography of its kind 
tliat we have. Toe author and publisher deserve the Uianks of the 
Canadian people for so essential, so valuable and so useful a publication 
— Dai/y SpectaioTf Hamilt<m, C. W, 

We acknowledge most cordially the reception of a presentation 
copy of " Lovell's General Geography, fbr the use of Schools.'' Such a 
work was needed in the British Provinces and we feel proud that we 
now have one every way worthy of the country. The latest improve* 
ments are represented with accuracy and boldness. We hope it will be 
duly appreciated by the Canadian public— CoiMMto ChrUtian Advocate^ 
Hamiltoftf C. W. 

LovBLii's GuBBAL GsooBAPHT.— TUs is a Canadian School book. It 
Is exceedingly well got up and reflects great credit upon the Press of 
John Lovell, who, we are happy to say, has several other School Books 
in the press.— Doi/y Britiah Whig, Kingston^ C. W, 

Lovbll's Gbnbbaii Gboobapht. — ^In the publication of this School 
Atlas and Geography, Mr. Lovell has made good a deficiency which 
has till now been apparent in the school books of Canadian children. 
Bvery one interested in the education of youth in Canada has felt this 
great want, consequently, we feel sure there will be much pleasurable 
satisfection among parents now that it is supplied. The English 
Geographies did not treat sufficiently of Canada ; and the works of 
American publishers were inaccurate and objectionable on many 
accounts. Mr. Hodgins took the first step towards remedying the evU 
when he gave to the public his valuable little work on Colonial 
Geography and Histoiy. The work under notice is a Canadian, a General 
Geography, and a most complete School AUas, in one volume. The 
work has been got out in a style that makes it impossible to draw a 
distinction whether the Author or the Publisher is deserving of the 
greater praise. In' Canada we feel assured it will find its way into 
every household; while its cosmopollun character will render it 
acceptable in many lands, and ensure it a special welcome in tlie 
schools of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and the sister Provinces.—- 
DaiZy Aewt, jEtagif on, C. TT. 

LovBLL*8 Gbnbbal Gbograpbt. — ^Absorbed as we have been for the 
last three or four weeks with the recent great political struggle, we 
have overlooked this valuable work, recently issued from the press of 
that enterprising and public spirited publisher of Montreal, Mri John 
Lovell. Having now had a leisure half hour to look over it, we have 
much pleasure in adding our testUnony to that of our contemporaries all 
over the Province, that LovelPs General Geography is the very thing 
that is required for our Common Schools — ^most ably and correctly got 
up, handsomely printed, and in a national point of view, in connection 
with Mr. Lovell's whole Series of School Books, it is a boon to the 
country, for which the patriotic publisher merits the gratitude of the 
whole people of Canada. We believe that there is hardly a doubt that 
this Canadian General Geography will be unanimously adopted by the 
School Boards of Upper Canada, with whom Mr. Loveirs other School 
Books are fest coming into general use : indeed, after the Series is com- 
pleted, we anticipate that few others will be used in the Common Schools 
of Upper Canada. — HercUd and MvertUerj Kingitonf C.W. 

Lovbll's Gbbbbal GflooBAPRT.-~The educational establishments of this 
Province are deeply indebted to Mr. Lovell for this excellent sohooUbook. 
Hitherto our children have been instructed in the elementary prfnciples 
of geography principally from American publications, the peculiar feature 
of which is, that everything relating to the United States is presented on 
a magnified scale, while other countries, including our own, are dealt 
with in a manner quite the reverse. In this work, a proper degree Qf 
attention is given to Canada and the other British Provinces, while the 
United States occupy that portion of space which they deserve relatively 
with other parts of thefglobe. As a text-book to assist In the prosecutfon 
of this essentially useful study, Lovell's General Geography eflicletttly 



meets the wants of our Canadian schools, and must very speednf'come 
into general use throughout the Province. The Information is aerived 
from the most approved Sources, and is arranged fn a maimer so system- 
atic as tb aflbrd the greatest facility for both teacher and scholar.— 
(iwebec Oazette. 

M. Lovell a eu la complaisance de nous adresser m exeHiplsifs de sia 
Gtneral Gtogn^y. Nous avons d^Ji re^a un^chaatillon da oe bal 
ouvrage, et nos lectemrs savent comment nous ravoBS appfMi. La 
Geographic telle qu'elle nous revlent aujourd'hni dans son entier, est nas 
amelioration notable sur V eehautlllon dont nous venons de parlsr, ei ce 
que M. Lovell vient d'accomplir est un trds-grand eflbrt pour le CaaaAa. 
N'ouUioBS pas surtout que M. Lovell a entopris V Edition de oe ooft teiot 
ouvrage pour lee ecdles, et qo*il n' en pouvalt attendre le saco^s qv'A 
la condition de le donner d un bas prlx excessif. Or, c' est U qn'a 6%6 
son succ^s. L'autre, la vente, lui est done acquise d'avanee. J tu rm a l 
d€ Qn^ec. 

Lovbll's Gbbbbal Gboobapht. — Cette utile publication est mainten 
ant pr6te i 6tre llvr^e au commerce. Bile est accompagnee d'lme een- 
taine de lettres, adress^es k Pedlteur, sur communication d'nn premier 
tirage non encore complet. De ces lettres nous clterons celles de nos 
deox prlncipaux dignitaires ee^Mastiques, qui yaodroni mteux pour 
recommander Vouvrage qoe tout oe que nous en pourrloiis dire. - A osi 
hauts temoignages, nous sjouterons seulOBM&t I'expresskMs de B«tn de> 
sir que cet ouvrage soit tiaduit en francais pour I'usage de nos ^ooIm 
f^anyaises. [Here follows the letters referred to.]— Xs Ctmadim^ Qncfricw 

. Lovbll's Gbvbbal Gboobapht.- We have received firom the pubUBher 
a copy of a very useful Geography, fbr the use of Schools, by J. George 
Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.G.S. The work will be found a desimble text- 
book for children in Canada, Nova Sootia, New Brunswick, and other 
British Colonies, and we trust to see it adopted in our Schools in prefer- 
ence to those generally imported from the United States. — DaO/y iVofo- 
(ype, jLomtoa, C. W, 

Lovbll's Gbbbbal Gboobapht .-^We have before us a copy of an 
important work devoted to the interests of education: we allude to Lovell'^ 
General Geography, by J. Geo. Hodgins, LL.B., F.B.G.8. We have 
looked through the work carefblly, and with pleasure ooBuaeiid ft to 
the notice of parents and teachers, sohool trustees and otheiB, who hsrre 
the youth of our oonntry under theb charge. We ooAgratnlata tbe 
Author on his valuable contribution to the oaose of ednoatlon, aad Mr. 
Lovell, tiie enterprising publisher, on his pabtic spirit in ti» iBtvoAae- 
tioB of the work. We can only hope It may prove as vearanoiatlve to him 
in a commercial sense as it must be invaluable to the Interests of ednea- 
tion in the British North American Provinces. — DaU}i Fru Pr€u^ Xoa- 
(f(m, C.W, 

Lovbll's Gbbbbal Gboobap bt.— This is one of the most useful works 
ever issued from the Canadian Pross« The plaB foUovinc thai of Motse, 
is made much superior by being oonsidecably ealarfsd and iflftprovad. 
In Morse we find a great lack in the descriptioa of the British Amfaioan 
Provinces, while that of the United States is caoM to a mnoh greater 
extent than is necessary for any but Americans. In Lovell's a greater 
prominence is given to North America^ together with a truer and move 
concise account of Europe, and without those boabastio aUoBlons aad 
sneers to be found in Morse. The work is thus rendered more oseAilaiMl 
interesting as a text book for our Canadian Schools, and should thenffsta 
have the preference. The text of the work Is by J. G. HodgiuB, LL.B., 
F.R.G.S., to whom great credit is due for Its conciseaess, aceimiiey 
and lucidness of style.— aifaiMt(C. W,) GaxetU. 

We hail with much pleasure the appearance of this new School Geog- * 
raphy, not only because. it is of Canadian authorship, and published 
by a Canadian, whose zeal and enterprise for the promotion of native 
industry is well known from end to end of the Province, but cbiefiy 
because it Is one in every respect adapted to the use of Caaaaan youth, a 
work in which British North America has that prominent place la the 
Geography of this Continent, to which it is so justly entitled. We rejoice 
in the appearance of this new and excellent compendium of Geograpl^. 
It is truly as complete a summary of geography as could well be condeu'- 
sed into the compass of 100 pages. The arrangement is ludd and sudi 
as to convey as large an amount of information In as few words as pM- 
sible, and the numerous maps and pictorial illustrations aid greatly in 
the accomplishment of this end. As a manual of Geogrsphy for the use 
of young Canada it reflects the highest credit on ^e leaning, indnstxr 
and research of the Deputy Superintendent of Bducatlon, and one which 
will prove an incalculable benefit to the country. We eamestlj hope 
that the work will be as soon as possible introduced into all our Schools 
until it completely supersedes Morse's inferior and very ol^ectkniable 
production, which we long to see remornU$aly expelled from evory homa 
and school-house hi British North America. — Oobimrg (C. W,) 8hir» 

Lovbll's Gbbbbal Gbographt.— This splendid product of Canadian 
enterprise has been forwarded us by the publisher, and as a specimen of 
art fhr eixceeds any thing of the kind wd have ever before had the pleas- 
ure of perusing. It Is the most complete and interesting work of the 
kind ever published, and we have no doubt will be appreciated as such 
bythepeopleof Canada.— (7o6otti7(C. IT) ^tffififMf; • 
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LormaiM GwauL QaoMunnr,^W« hare htd the Above book on the 
•belf for tomo time, * oopj haTing been kindlj furnished ob b^ the pub- 
luhec Kotbing has been mora needed for oar schools, than a good Qeog- 
n^hj. This work giTes v^ry ample details of Canada and oif the other 
Britiih ProTiaces. Its statistical tables ara of the rerj latest compil- 
ation, and wtrj exact. Sofllcient attention is paid to the rest of the 
warid «• nvraat tl» work being oalled a good Oeneral Oeogiaphy. We 
hare ao beiitaUo» in reoonmeading it to the Csrorable notice of Teachers 
ami Mends of edacalion genei«Uy.«-*CS»6««rg (C. W.) Stm. 

We hare to thank the publisher for a copy of bis new Geography. .It 
sappUss a want long felt in Canadian Schools, of a text-book sofflcientlj 
extensive and raried for general purposes, and yet British Canadian in 
tone. The present work has been pablisbed at gnat expense, and we 
hope to see Mr. LoTell amply rewarded for his enterprise. He has done 
mora than perhaps any other man in Canada to foster home manofactores. 
The maps for this work hare been prepared by draaghtsmen in Canada, 
the paper and type is oar own manoiactnre, the engraying is mostly by 
Walker o^Hontraal, and the printing Mr. Lovcirs own. The arrange- 
ment of the Taried contents, for conciseness, is admirable. — ConterviUw 
Mesttngtr, PrgKoit^ C, W. 

We ate in receipt of LovoH's General Geography, and can add 
little to what has already been said in its favor. It is rery neatly, and 
as &r as we haTo examined, correctly exeonted, and timely fills a great 
tack in this Prorinoe of some work, giring sufficient importance to this 
portioa of Her Msjesty's dominions. This featara of the work alone, 
shoald secore'for Mr. IiOTell's Geography a place in every School in the 
ProYinoe.— Mepcaiea/, BtUtmUe^ C. W, 

The Publisher will accept onr thanks for a copy of his exceedingly 
nsefhl work. It has long been a sonrce of wonder and surprise that a 
Geography for the use (^ Canadian Schools has not been jmblisbed to 
take the place of those Amerioan Editions, which eonvey to the minds 
of the youthfhl student the idea that the United States, if not composed 
of the whole world, are at least the greatest portion of it The work 
belbM us wiU assist in dispelUag this iUusioa, for while the Author 
gives iue pvominenca to that great country, he has not forgotten the 
reet of the world. To Canadians this Is an invaluable work, as it is the 
oaly Geography that has ever done Jastice to Canada and the other 
Btitish PfovinoOB. We hape soon to see it supersede all other editions 
ia oar privata aad pubUo schools. Canada owes a debt of graUtode to 
the pahUsher, and we trust he may be amply nmanerated for his 
asitOEpriie . in supplying Canada with a school book so much de^red.— 
MdMgwwer, Js&aiitfc, C. W. 

Our thanks ara dae to Mr. Lovell, for a copy of his Geography. Hav- 
ing given it a caroful perusal, we unhesitatingly pronounce it the best 
for the use of Canadian Schools. It is got up in a neat style, like all 
of Mr. Lhveirs publications. It is designed principally for use In the 
P r ovinces containing a vast deal of information raspecting the British 
posBftOslonn on this (^tiaent. The page containing the clocks of the 
world will be found of great service. We hope to see this work well 
patrottlsed.--Perl flops (C. IF.) Jfutenger. 

Lovill'b Naw Gboobapht. — Mr. LovelVs Geography gives a good 
•pace to Canada, and at the same time deals fiUrly with every other 
portion of the known world ; it therefora ought to have the patronage 
of all the Boards of Bducation, and thousands of adults would receive a 
great amosnt <tf instruction by obtaining a copy. As a book of 
referanca it Is invaluable. It contains one hundred aad fifteen outs 
and fifty-one maps.— IFuidior(C. W.) Herald, 

Mr. Lovell has established another claim upon the good will and 
sup|>ort of the educationists of Canada, by the issue of a General 
Geography for Canadian Schools. The work is the praparation of Mr. 
Bodgins, the Deputy Chief Superintendent of Bducation ; and, from the 
hasty glance we have taken at it, and the high encomiums which have 
been bestowed upon It by the Canadian press, we feel warranted in 
extending to it the fullest racommendation. We know of no book mora 
wanted in Canada than a good Geography. We hope to see this new 
work at once introduced into all our 8cbool3.^Pe^fr6or(mfA (C. TT.) 
Review, 

LovitL's GaaiBAX* Gioobapht.— *We can at once pronounce the Geog- 
raphy the most corract,— certainly the host adapted for School use,— 
we have ever seen ; and we hope soon to see it on every School desk 
in the country. In Lovell's edition, Canada has the prominence she 
deserves, phlch will have the desirable eflfect of, at least, teaching our 
youth to ragard their country as something more than an unimportant 
strip of land fringing the northern borders of the " Great Republic." 
Mr. Lovell deserves £e sincerest thanks of the Canadian public for his 
enterprise in supplying us with a raliable series of books for our Schools. 
— ExamtneTf Peterbor<mghf C.W, 

With great pleasura we call public attention to a naw General 

^ GaogEaplqr,Just published by Mr. John Lovell. This is a Canadian 

work, and i published in a s^le which would do no discredit to tlie 

firstnationsof the world. It gives due prominence to Canada and the 



other British Provinces, a desideratum not to be fouhd in any other 
Geographies extant. The printing is excellent, the engravings and 
maps are good, and many of the leading scbolara of Upper and Lower 
Canada have written to Mr. Lovell, guaranteeing its correctness, and 
praising its appearance.— J!>iM|/r<ct Refonner, Oalt^ C, W. 

Lovbll's GsoGRAPHT.^The want of a good reliable Geography o 
our country has been long felt, but it has never been supplied until now 
through the enterprise of Mr. John Lovell, who has just issued a work 
that is really a credit to the Province. The typography is good, and 
tiie maps are finished in the best possible style. Heretofore school- 
children have learned more of the neighboring Republic than of Canada, 
in consequence of the Atiases, etc., in use being all American pro- 
ductions. We fbel sure that our teachers, and others having charge of 
schools, will give LovelPs Geography the preference, and canse It to be 
used almost exclusively in the educational establishments of the country. 
^Evening Jaunud, St. CatharineSf C. W, 

We have to acknowledge the receipt from Mr. John Lovell, of a 
oopy of a new School Geography, just issued by that enterprising 
publisher, and compiled by J. G. Hodgins, LL.B., F.B.G.S. We have 
exammed it carefoUy, and find that in the matter made use of, the 
general arrangement of the work, the maps and illustrations, it is 
superior to any Geography now in use. The want oi a Geography cf 
this kind has long been fblt in Canada, and it should immediately be 
introduced into all the schools in the country. It is as complete and 
perfoct in every respect as any work of the kind can well be. It only 
needs to be seen to recommend itself to all teachers and trustees 
throughout the country. Mr. Lovell deserves the thanks of the country 
for his enterprise in having published such a useful and valuable work. 
— PtrlA (C. W,) Couritr. 

LovBLL*s GxviBAL GiooEAPHY. — ^We havc ipuch pleasure in recom- 
mending this work for the use of schools ; it is what has been wanted 
by the Canadian public, and we hope that Mr. Lovell's enterprise 
will meet with that encouragement it so well deserves. Heretofore 
Canadian ehildran have been compelled to study a fartign geographyi • 
in which our noble country was not represented as it is, so minutely 
and truthfully, in the work before us. — York Herald, Richtfumd HiU, 
C. W, 

Mr, Lovell, the enterprising publisher of Montreal, has oonforred 
upon the people of British North America a lasting obligation, by 
fomishing them with a Sehool Geography especially adi^ted to their 
local wants. For although a Geography for any section should 
embrace a general desoription of all oountries, it is esseatial that every 
student should be supplied the means of making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with his own country. This want Is now supplied to 
Canada and the other l^ritish Colonies in the work before us. We 
cannot, perhaps, do greater justice to the work than by giving our 
readers the opinions expressed of it by two well-known former teachara 
in Sherbrooke, after an examination of the proof sheets : A. Robertson, 
Esq., says : " I think yonr Geography better adapted for schools 
than any one I have seen used in the Province, and trust you may 
succeed in getting it generally introduced.'' J. S. Sanborn, Bsq., 
says : '' It is just what I have been longing to see in Canada for many 
years, and I hope its general adoption in the Schools of both sections 
of the Province will remunerate your outlay in getting it up, which 
cannot be small. Ton certainly deserve the thanks of all who desire 
the improvement of oor Canadian youth."— iSAerfrroo^c (E. 7.) Gazette. 

LoTitL's GsNBRAL GsooRAPHY. — ^This Is the title of a new Geography 
just issued by Mr. John Lovell, whose efforts in the way of issuing a new 
series of school books suitable for Canada and other British Provinces 
have already met with much cpmmendation. The work in question does 
not purport to be a history, but to give In a brief compass a satisfactory 
retumi of geographical knowledge of all parts of the world, and gives 
equal prominence to the British Colonies, which have generally been but 
very meagrely noticed in works of this kind. From an examination of 
the work we should think it well adapted as a text book for schools in 
Canada.— 5toiM/«a<f (£. T.) Journal, 

We have to thank the enterprising publisher for a copy of this work. 
Like all publications fk'om the same establishment, the typographical 
appearance of the Geography is perfect. The schools of Canada having 
always been dependent upon British or American Geographical text-, 
books, it must be extremely gfati^ng to all interested that a Canadian 
Geography has at last been issued, which, while on every subject it em- 
braces the accuracy and completeness of foreign books, gives to Canada 
and tlM British North American possessions generally, that degree of 
notice to which they are entitled, and which it is particularly necessary 
the youths of our schools, at least, should be more thoroughly acquainted. 
The various departments of Physical and Politicsl Geography, Natural 
History, &e., Ac, are all treated by the Author in a manner which their 
importance demands. Altogether we consider the Geography one of tlm 
best extant, and hope it will soon supersede, ui the schools throughout 
the Province, the use of all similar publications.— *2Vev«, 8t. Mat, X. C. 
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Mr. lyofvll it deMnriog of gr«a( oaaiiiMi4atioa for the enttff ftnd •»• 
ttrprU* btt i|uuiU(9ftt« io the pabiic»Uon of bia aorlea of books for Oaim* 
dUo 3cbooU« W« bavf loog bopod tb»t tb« Provlnoo woald btooma 
■#if*rolUaV"«'«M«rt iu owa dignUj nai its own rigbt to publish books 
for its owQ schogis. Lo veil's Qoaor«l Geograpb/ U a Caaadiaa woddsr. 
In fkct it is Just such a manual as we would wisb to soe introduced into 
•fitly Bobool in Oanada.— /licAsioni^ (O. £,} Qiiardiam, 

QiooAaFUB !>■ BC. LoTiLb,— Nous aconsosis avea rtconnsJNanoi 
r^oeption de roxosllento et atile.Q^ographie quo M« Jobn Loroli a ou la 
bont4 de noos enToyer. L'^tabiissement do M. l407eU de MonlrM Mi 
trop bien oonnu pour que nous parlions du m^rite typoigrapblque de oet 
onTrage qui sons ce rapport ne laiise rien a d^sirer. Ce lirre, dont 
I'auteur est J. Q. Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.Q.S., outre les notions g&nS* 
rales sur la g^ographie, renferme des tables, des statistiquea pr^cieuses, 
et bien propres surtout i int^resaer les enfants. O'exoellentes grarures 
ornent cet ourrage ; et A part les carres des diflKrent pays, nous arons 
remarqu6 arec plalsir des 7ues des direrses Tilles du Haut et du Bas- 
Oanada, et des princlpauz monuments europ^ens. Gette g^ographie est 
destln^e i rendre un grand serTioe A Teducation prtmatre des enfantSj et 
pour se con^ainere de son utility, il ne sufflt que lire les diffSfirents 
tiaoignages donahs d M. Liorell par ies flTeques catboliques et protest 
tan to et lea bommes remarqoables du pays. Nous soubaitons i M. Loveli 
le sueo^s dft a son mMte. II sorait a d^sirer que eette U^graphie fat 
tittdaile en fran^ais.— CourrMr d$ tf/. HtfaciJUh$, 

Nous prions Bf. Lorell d'agr^or nos plus sino^res remerciments pour 
Penroie de sa magnifique Q^ugraphie Qt^n^rale, et nous ie fi&iicitons en 
mftme terns d*avoir public un outrage destin6 a dtre ausii utile aux 
6coles ^lementaires. Oette Q^ugraphie a miniA Tapprobation des Bv^- 
ques catboliques et proteatauts de Moatr^al et de bun nombre de nos 
priucipauz citojens. Nouaesp^rous que M. Lorell recevra, par la ?eQte 
de oet utile ourrage, tout Peneouragement qu'il m^rite d si justa litre. 
Oe n'est pas le premier sertricf important que M. Loveli read an pays 
par la publicatiou d'ourrages utiles et nous esp^rons bien que dl ne sera 
pas le dernier. Aussi le public ne doit pas 6tre insanaibie aux efforts 
» qne fkit oe citoyen ntUe dans Tint^rAt deravancement de I'^duoatlon en 
oe pays.— Ooait/e di Sorely C, £, 

Nons accnsooB rdception areo beanconp de plaisir, d'nn exemplaire 
de la G^graphie de H. Lorell. Nous arons parcouru rapidement ce 
magnifique ourrage, et noos arons tu qu41 est le r6sultat d'un grand 
traTail ; eette g6ograpbte sera d'une grand utility dans toutes Us Jcoies 
^Uraentaires et.rendra I'etiide de oette science facile et agr^able. Bile 
est orn^e de mappemondes peintes et d'il lustrations qui donneot une haute 
importance d tet onvrage dont Tex^oution et la typogfaphie ne man* 
qneronl pas de faire honneur i I'auteur et lui prooureront reneouragenent 
qn'il m^rite.-^*£rs NouvellM^ 'Ikrtp Riv€r$. 

horthVB GsNiRAL QiooRAPBT.— We hare been farored with a copy 
of this excellent work. After a careful examination we give our most 
hearty concurrence to the general opinion of the press, which univer- 
sally pronounce it the best work extant for Canadian Schools. The 
work has been carefully compiled for the publisher, who, after much 
labor and expense has produced the- work which has been so long 
regarded as an indispensable guide-book for the use of Canadian youths. 
No other Geography contains such a store of information reapecttng 
the British North American possessions, and none other does equal 
Justice to the territorial extent and boundaries of the ITnited Provinced of 
Upper and Lower Canada. It also gives ample information of the 
country occupied by our Republican neighbors, as well as a general 
description of the other divisions of the world, with excellent maps 
and engravings. It is an invaluable Work, and we hope soon to learn 
that it has superseded those American publications which does the 
British North American possessions so much injustice. Government 
wilt doubtless give it their official sanction to become the text-hook 
for Canadian Schools. The publisher richly deserves the thanks of the 
Canadian people for giving them such an amplified idea of the country 
in which they live. We wish the work every success.— //ua^tAsrdoA 
(C. £.) Herald. 

LovBLL's GiifiRAL GiooRAPBT.— We bare to thank the enterprising 
publisher for a copy of this work. Like all publications from the same 
establishment, the typographical appearance of the Geography is 
perfect. The schools of Canada having always been dependent upon 
British or American Geographical texu-books, it must be extremely 
gratifying to all interested, that a Canadian Geography has at last 
been issued, wbicli, while on every subt)ect it embraces the acearacy 
and completeness of foreign books, gives to Canada and the British 
North American possessions geaerally, that degree of notice to which 
they are entitled, and with which it is particularly necessary the youths of 
our schools, at least, should be more thoroughly aoquainted. The various 
departmenu of Physical and Political Geography, Natural History, ke. 
are all treated by the Author in a manner which their importance 
d^aaandt. Altogether we eonsider the Geography one of the best 
ostsnt, and hope it will soon snpersedef in the schools throoghont the 
ProvlAMf tbt Ota of all BimiUr pablloatloBS/— ^dvsrftssr, Wattrloo, 



horwLtH OivwAL Oi^MiAm.-^We-sTOlAdebied to'tlw eniariirislag 
publlaher fbr a oopy of this ipory opportune wotI(. Mr. LoveUbfladbea*' 
much towards advanoing tbs educational Interests of tlis voontry, but* 
we question whether any of his former efforts equala this one in Irapoit- 
anot or excatlennow The (Hographles in ass in oor Common Saboola' 
and Asademies at present are anythlif but adapted to the wants and 
neoessities of the ssbolars. Being prepared beston this part oftao great 
Northern Oontlaeoft ^as even properly eorplofad, isnsh less eorrectly 
estimated or understood, tiny are extrimely deftcieat m all that relates 
thereto ; and as a consequence, pupils must necessarily acquire very 
imperfect and erroneous ideas of this important part of the earth's 
snrfVice. To remedy this state of things is the ol^eet aimed at by Mr. 
Lovell in the work before us ; and that he has succeeded in an eminent 
degree fsevident to the most casual inspector of his General Geography. 
While a due importance is allowed to North America, however, the 
other pafts of the world are not neglected. We sincerely hope tbta: 
work wilt be introduced into all our schools at an early day, and that 
Mr. Lovell may meet with the reward Ms ent^pris^ and pnblie spirit 
justly entitle him to.— >£as/sn» Towmhipi Qizette, t?raa6y, C,£. 

Lovbll's Gbnbral Groorapht b7 J. Gbo. Hoqoihs, LL.B.yF.R.Q.S. 
— *Mr. Hodglns has conferred no small boon on the youth of the British 
American Provinces, by the publication of this very excellent school 
manual of Geof^raphyl The work is compiled from the latest and b<»st 
authorities, and its typography and pictorial embellishments merit all 
praise. It is illustrate^ with numerous maps, views of the principal 
cities and places of interest in the Province, and contali^s a rariety of 
brief tabular views. We ^nnot doubt bnt Lovell*s Geography will 
speedily supersede Morse's in all our public schools.'— Oiirf/Aft (<7. H^.) 
tkraU, 

LoTBUi's GBmsAif GaoGRAFHT.— The waal of a. work of this kind t^ 
do justice to the Oolontes, has long i>een fell in our publie schools, and 
this want, under the snpenrision of J. Geo. Hodgtns, LL.B., F.B.G.8., 
author of "Geography and Historj of the Aritish Colonies," tks 
pnblisber has met in the present worlL It appears, frost the opportnatty 
we hare had of examining it, to be tha result of a grsat deal of labor 
and expense. We trust the enterprising poblishsr will veeeive that 
cordial support to whieh the sserit of his pnblicatioa antities hiin.«-> 
Qudpk (C. IT.) Jjhtrtimr, 

LovsLL*s Gb«bral GiocnaPRT.— >It Is with no small piidd wa urn* 
nounee the fact that a General Geography of the W«rid, with a fisir 
proportion of its oontents devoted to a desoriptioa of Oanada, has 
been published, and is oflbrred to the pablic. Il has been a standing 
grievance with those of truly national desires, that this conntry has so 
long been forced to patronize publications of American mannfactnre, 
and* with tendencies strongly Republican. That great evil need exist 
no longer; and it becomes the duty of those at the head of our 
educational concerns— Superintendents, teachers, and Tritsteea— to 
encourage this new work.— Ti/nsf, WoocUtock^ C. W. 

Lovbll's Gbiisral GB00EAPBT.-«-Thl8 is tha name of a wwk bates 
us of which Canada has long been in want. It is Ihll of Taloabls 
information, is beautifully printed, elegantly illostrated, and Is wall 
worth the small price claimed for lt-H)ne dollar.— ifai^ Niagara^ C W, 

LovBiiL^B GiMBBAL GsooaApflT.— After a careful inspection of this 
Canadhu work, we unhesitatingly pronounce it to be a ralnable boon 
conferred npon the youth of the British American Provinces. We 
would strongly urge upon eTsry< parent the importanoa of Lovoirs 
General Geography for £Msi^ instmction. Pdee only $1^— ilrstuik 
CotuiUution, Fergut, C. W. 

Lovbll's Gbsbral Gboorapbt.— The aboTe work giren to the public 
by J. G. Hodgins, LL.B., 7.R.G.S., appears, on inspection, to be a valu- 
able addition to our stock of Canadian School Books. Perhaps no 
book was more wanted for school use than a good Provincial Gkogra- 
phy. Mr. Hodglns' work is free from dwarnug the interests of any 
people, but large attention is given where most needed— to Canada and 
the sister Colonies. The contents appear to be just Uie thipg wanted ; 
from the large display of superior wood-cuts, embracing views of native 
and foreign I uildings, towns, Ac, we expect much intellectual good. 
We hope it will receive the attention from the Canadian public that 
its merits jastly entitle it to. We invite the attention of School autho* 
ritiee and teachers to this new Geography.— ^r^tts, Chatkmk^ C. W^ 

LovBLL's Gbnbral Gboorapbt. — This book supplies a want which 
has been long felt. Its plan and arrangement are both admirable, and 
while it has the recommendation of brevity, it is a full and complete 
geographical work. In these respects as well as in mechamal execu- 
tion and literary ability, it excels all works of the kind hitherto pro- 
duced. The numerous maps and illustrations are all executed with cars 
and artistic skill, and the definitions and the Mathematical Geography 
contained in the introductory chapter are of themselves invaluable. As 
a Canadian work, the result of Canadian enterprise, and Canadian 
talent, the country has reason to be proud of its Canadian Antfaori 
and Canadian pnblisber. The book deserves a national snoosss, to 
obuln whioh it requires only to be known. The pries la only oaa 
dQUiu.'m.WUay (e. fir.) OarmMt. 
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Mc Lorpll'i win of QmiuUivi S^booL Books U, wt think, th« «0if 
wo^M^* M4iUoa to Q^na^tm works oirer publUbed, Our youth in 
school^ sad collogvs hftra hid Ull now to study from Ameriean or £ng^ 
liah QoogmphiM, ^torjr, 4c. ; tbo former firing the usual one-sided 
and ijM^rrect view of matters^ and the latter Insufficient in details. 
Of all this series the laat one published— ^oTell's General QeQg;rapby 
— ^ a most TaluabU ao^iiieitton. It is not wliat msjr be caUe4 perfect 
vitiioat a £aalt» b^^ as it is sUiotl/ correct, and not at i^ll one-sideo, 
its only fault^of not being large enough in regard tp other coualries 
—is easily passed orer, and the work is certainly one of inestimable 
Talne.— Prtjs, Widtby^ O. W, 

ItOTiiA'e QmaAL Qaoaaa?HTv-^This is the title of the first Qeogjraphy 
ever isioed by % Canadiani and whieh| being published by Ux, John 
LaveU, Montseai, who has obtained a deserredly wide celebrity for 
Sshool-Book makings we mey safely predict its being adopted as a 
text-book in all the Schools and Colleges throughout the Province. 
It is got np. in tha style of Morse's Qeogiaphyi end its appearanee 
oartainly dMS cntft to the Pubilshar. Like all of liOTsU's School 
B^oks, it baghif :at the root«^ sappoaes the popii to know nothing of 
the solJi^ty and therefora oTeey detail and partlniilar is set forth aad 
azplaioed, so that the most obtnse scholar will be able to get on with 
hifl lessons. Being designed more particularly for nse in these Pro?* 
ioees, it eoBtnins a greater amount of information ooneecnfaig the 
British possessions on this Oontineat than any prafions work of the 
kind, although we think fsove might be added without inlerfering with 
^e other dirisions. It should be made a point with all students of 
Qeographj to acquire a perfect knowledge of their own country 
before passing on to others.— Gafum^uc (C. W,) Reportir. 

L9fnu.*a OannaAL Gnp9R4PH]r.-^We hare receiTed a copy of the 
abofw work from the publisher, Mr. John LoTell, and, after •zaskining 
it, aro of eipinion that It {# tbe best publication of the kind oyer issued. 
Mjr. & Gowaoi Pnnolpat of tlie Omemee Qrammar Scoool, has also 
examined it, and lie approves of it so well, tbi^t it is bis intention to 
bring it into general use in his school. No doubt it will be introduced 
into all our schools in a very short Ume. Mr. l«ovell deserTes rery 
snreat eredit for the manner in which it is got op.— Omemee (C. W.) 

I«ovm»*i QwanAL. Oapo«ArBT.<--'ThiB is the title of a new Gec^gtaphy 
for the net af Sobools* We make ao doubt it will be brought into 
gaaeral nse in this Pro? inoe, u a much larger epace is devoted to 
Oanada, than in any Geography now before the people. It is well 
printed, and got np in an excellent form.— ^ew ifro, Ntufmark§t, C. W, 

hotnb*^ GflXMU^ GeoaniPBT.— This is the book which has been so 
long wanted in our Oommoa Schools. It contains an immense quantity 
of TaliMU>le information, Mr. flodginshaTing done his duty patiently and 
well, as all that is wanted for erery day iuformatiou, regarding any por- 
tion ot the |^t)e, is here to ba found , indeed, if printed in a more book- 
ehelf form, it woulfl be a great friend to the old as well as the young. As 
lti% vah(lgjhly commend this Geography, being excellent beyond aU com« 
pecUon. Author end pubiisher having done their utmost to produce the 
beet 'School Book in Geography we have seen. We recommend all 
Teanhem immediately tp introduce it-into their Schools, as we hare no 
4owbt that the Gonncil of Public Instruction will now forbid the osa 
of the foreign worki of which we have, so much reason to complain.-- 

We have teceired a copy of a 'oeW Qeography^, }nst fesned from the 
pabllshing house Of Mr. John Lovell. Oanadiaos fa ave loo g since felt the 
wnntof areliable Geography foi schools, and whilst the* Americans have, 
ae a gen^rai thing, made such onep as would bring their own country. 
bafoiy the student, as jlarge as possible, it has excluded that reliable in- 
formation of «tiier countries which would naturally be looked for in such 
a pnblioatMm. The SngUsh onep also have failed to give those minute 
deacriptions of oonntries which is so necessary for tbe advancement of 
the rising generation. Mr. LovelFs endeavors to pf-oduce a Geography 
that would contain all the information which could possibly be desired, 
has, we think, be«n entirely successful.— >Pie^en (C. IT.) Gauit^. 

A VauJAiLa Boos.— We havie seldom derived greater pleasure from 
tlie leet^lion and perneal of a book than that afforded by an examioa^ 
tion of a new work issued from the press of John Lovell, and entitled, 
^^LoveH'e General Geography." It is from the pen of J. Geo. Hod|[ins, 
LLB,, F.&.G.S., the talented author of several valuable contributions 
to our Canadian school, literature. The want of just such a book 
has long been felt in Canada, and the supply leaves nothing to be 
desired. It is not only a home production, but one whose utility and 
perfect adaptation to our wants constitute Its principal value. It is 
surprisingly complete in those tables and minute docriptions which 
render a work on Geography valuable for reference, while at tbe same 
time it is sufficiently condensed as completey to answer iu proposed end 
AS a sahool book. The portion devoted to British Korth America is suffi- 
eiantly extensive for general purpose, and lacks those opprobrious pollti- 
cf^allusions which deform American works of this kind. These 100 pages 
iieiiye^n. a grent qm^tity and variety of information, some of which 
atM»t be ^onnd in to ftc^esf ible a form elsewhere ; and not only as an 



exhibition of Oanadian literary progress, but as a beauUful and appro* 
priate sample of Oanadian art, we must congratulate the publish^ on 
this vexy opportune and praiseworthy donation to the teachers of youth 
in Canada. The printing and engraving are almost faultless* The 
definitions are clear and well adapted to the purpoees of instruction, 
while the arrangement is so natural as to aid the memory and incite' 
the learner by the ttuij and pleasing s^le of the descriptions. Nearly 
every man of any li*verary eminence in Canada has expressed a r^ry 
high appreciation of Lovell's General Geography, and we hope to see 
it immediately adopted as a text>book in every school throughout the 
land.— Jri/ttA Flag, Brighton, C. W. 

Lovell's Gsitiral GiooRArar.— This Geograpby supplies a want 
that has been long and severely felt In this country, we having to 
depend entirely on our American neighbors for a meagre share of liuor- 
mention regarding the British Provinces. 4c. This evil is at last 
remedied in tbe work before us^^^ work which, while it does not igfiiore 
the existence and full description of tbe States, is most essentially 
British in character. The explanatory an^ descriptive matter is of the 
most usefuFand comprehensive order. In short it is Just the text-book 
for our Canadian schools.*- H^eZZaa<i Rtporter, DnmmoudvilU, C. W. 

LovBLL-B GnimAtr Gbooeapat.—^ After mnch care and attention In 
the examination of this Geography, we • have come to the ooncinsiott 
that it is tbe best C^grapby published, and we ean eoneeientiotisly 
recommend it to the attention of Teaobere «f 8obo<^ in Canada. The 
maps are msny ; they are well executed and neatly colored. The table 
of clock faces, too, showing the "time of day" in various parts of tbe 
world, is not only curions but decidedly useful, and tbe description of 
the Continent of America Is far superior, in our opinion, to Morse's or 
kfty other AmeriCiin Geograpby published. We are well pleased to see 
that Canada and the other British North American ProvlncM have 
received so mnch attention— an attention which is much deserved, and 
wliich they have not hitherto received from American Auihora. The 
countries of Europe and other quarters of the globe, too, are well con- 
sidered, and the hablu and customs of the people, their industrial 
and agricultnral products, and the principal animals which inhabit 
those countries are well considered and described. Altogether^ we 
consider it tbe best Geography— especially for Canada-^ver published, 
and we recommend It to the careful consideration of School Teachers 
and heads Of fsmllies, as the one most fitted for the nse of the youth 
of this Province.— itfap/e Leaf, Sandwich, C, W. 

We have received a copy of this work and eam«stlv recommend its 
general adoption in onr Schools.— -JStiex Journal, Sandwich, C. W. 

LoveifL's GsvsBAL GnooaAPinr.-*We have received a copy of this t 
higUly creditable work,— another instance of the enterprising charai^ter. 
of Mr. Lovell. As a complete Geography and Atlas, tbia new work is^ 
superior to any other extant, and is Just what was very necessary in our 
Canadian Schools, into which we hope to see it at once iatroduce<i, 
to the exclusion of the American editions now in use. We are pleased 
to see this work, if it were for no other reason than that the British 
American Provinces have received that attention from the Author to 
which they are entitled.— PerM Standard, St. Mary't, C. W. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of Lovell's General 
Geography. Such a work has hitherto been a desideratum in Oaqada. 
Our magnificent Provinces, which in American Geographies are gener* 
ally passed over as if merely a speck on the Continent, have for the 
first time received due prominence. Tbe maps are distinctly and 
beauiifully colored, the text concise and well arranl^ed, the engravings 
are well executed, numerous and significant. In short we are con* 
vinced, though we have been able to give its pages only a cursory 
examination, that it will not suffer from a comparison with any similar 
work before the public, either in the manner in which it is got up, iU) 
arrangement, or extent of information, and it is certainly a more 
suitable text«book for Canadian schools than any hitherto published.-* 
Tnu Banner, Dundas, C, W. 

LovKLL's QmnRAL GsooRAPBY. — This is doubtless a work of more 
than ordinary merit, and conuins a greater amount of useful Informa- 
tion than we have ever seen compressed into so small a compass. It is 
in every respect a most excellent elementary work, and admirably 
adapted for the use of schools, and we hope to see it universally adopted 
as the School Geography of Canada. — Brampton (C. W.) Timee, 

LovBtL*s QmnmsL GeoonaPEnr.^We most cordially commend to the 
attentton «f Teachers and Trustees this work. A more comprehenstve 
syatematle school book of the kind has never been published. J. Geo. 
Hodglns, LL.B., P.R.G.6., is tbe author. It begins as it ought to do, 
with Canada, and is In matter, illustration, exeeutioii and general 
eemeliness, a credit to the country. We trust it will forthwith super- 
sede every other Geography in Canadian schools.— iVbr/b^ JHeeeenrcr, 
Simcoe, a W: 

Lqvxll'b GsiTKBAL Gboqrapht — At length we have e class-book on 
Geography that Is an honour to Canada, and the most useful and element- 
ary work that ever was read in a School or a private house. This work 
deals fldrly and honestly with all nations and poopl^s, and to Canadn it 
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is Fair, ptitrioiic and dbcrlminatire, bat at the expense of no other coon- 
try. It is illnsttated in ererj page hy splendid engravings. Some of 
these are exquisitely got up. The written matter is also so entertaining, 
that while onr youth are gaining most valuable information in perusing 
the book, they are fiiscinated as with a delightful story. In every fea- 
ture of this work is exhibited accuracy and fairness ; and we pronounce , 
it the most valuable book that ever issued firom a Canadian press^^an 
honour to its Author, and most highly creditable to its publisher. We 
may add that this Geogpraphy has received the highest commendations 
from most of the eminent Scholars and Teachers in Canada.— Go/^ ( C. TT.) 
Beporter. 

LovsLL^s GavniAL Gioorapht. — We find the work all t}iat can be 
desired for the Elementary Bducational Institutions in the British Amer- 
ican Provinces. A Geography like the one before ns has long been a 
desideratum required by &e youth of Canada. It is now a subject of con- 
gratulation, that the enterprising Canadian publisher, Mr. Lovell, is print- 
ing and publishing a course of home productions in the shape of School 
Books, which will challenge comparison for compilation, il^istration, 
typography, and general features, with anything or the kind emanating 
from the American publishers. In the work before us, the introductory 
portion will be of great value to the young learner, and the artistic illas- 
trations profusely illuminating its pages, will possess the attraction of 
rivetting the attention of the youtbAil student to Uie lessons engaged in. 
The work is one of highezoellence, and we trust will be adopted as a stan- 
dard in all Bdacational institutions in our country. It ought to have a 
place in every houAe in Canada.— GotrZeton Plaet (C. IT.) Joumak 

Lovill's Gbxbral GiOGRAPET.-*-This is the title of a new General 
School Geography, lately issued fh>m the press of Mr. John Lovell of 
Montreal, who has acquired great reputation as an enterprising pub- 
lisher of School Books, and what is of more consequence, good school 
books. The present work commends itself at once to the attention of 
parents and teachers, by the manner in which Canadian Geography is 
treated. " Morse's" which at present is the only Geography used in our 
Schools is objectionable on account of the meagre information it fur- 
nishes in regard to British American Geography, and the undue prom- 
inence that is given to that of the United States. This defect is of 
course obviated by the work under consideration. Mr. Lovell deserves 
the thanks of all interested in the education of the young, for this new 
contribution to our supply of school books famished by native talent 
^Waiirloo (C. W.) Chronicle. 

Lovul's GnriBAL Giograhpt.— We have received a copy of this 
work firom the enterprising publisher. It is designed as a text-book 
for schools and from the cursory glance we have been enabled to give, 
should pronounce it superior to Morse's and others now in use. It Is 
beautifully embellished with colored maps and cuts of the important 
places of every country. Although strictly cosmopolitan in character, 
Canada receives its due share of attention, a deficiency observable in 
other works of this kind. To those engaged in educational pursuits 
we commend Lovell's General Geography. — Northern Advance, Barrie, 

a w, 

Lovrll's Grrrral Groorapht. — ^We are indebted to the enterprising 
publisher, for a copy of the above work, edited by J. G. Hodgins, LL.B., 
F.R.G.S. The work is very ably edited and exceedingly well got up. 
Altogether the work will be found very useful and interesting, not 
only to our school population, but also to those of older growth, 
many of whom ha^ no opportunity of obtaining snch a work in 
their school days. It much resembles Morse's Geography in appear- 
ance, but is infinitely superior in adaptation to our schools, for 
which it is designed as a text-book— devoting as it does, a large 
space to each of these Provinces, as also to the whole British empire. 
Our County Board of Bducation, and our Town and Township Trustees 
should see that this work is at once introduced into all our Schools, to 
the exclusion of all others. — Spirit 0/ the Age, Barrie, C. W. 

The arrangement of the maps and matter is admirable, and well cal- 
culated to make the studv attractive to the learner. We hope to see it 
soon take the place of those works upon the subject usually imported 
from the United States, as it is peculiarly adapted to Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and other British Colonies. It is published at the low 
price of one dollar. — 8t, Mcarjft (C. W.) Argue, 

LovRLii's Gbrbral Groorapht.— It is with no ordinary feelings of 
pleasure we hail the appearance of the above named work. Firstly 
because it is a work which was mnch needed by Canadian youth, inas- 
much as it gives a proper amount of space in maps, illnstrations and 
information to Canada and the other British Provinces, which large and 
important sections of the globe are crowded into a single page in 
American geographies, while the United States are minutely illustrated 
and described ; and secondly because it is a Canadian work. The 
text of the Geography is from the pen of J. G. Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 
The publishing of an original Geography is an exceedingly expensive 
undertaking, but we trust it will meet with such a warm reception from 
the Canadian and British American public as to save the enterprising 
publisher firom loss.— Otftaioa (C W,) Vindicator, 



We have received a copy of Lovell's General (Geography. The want 
of such a book as this has long been felt in the SehooiR of Canada, as 
neither American nor Bnglish published geographies give that detailed 
information respecting the British North American Provinces which is 
desirable. The work is well executed in all its departments, and th« 
publisher certainly deserves the thanks of the Canadian public for this 
valuable additition to our school literature. We doubt not Mr. Lovell's 
exertions will be duly appreciated, and that the work will soon be intro- 
duced into our Schools.— ^opofwe (C. W.) Standard. 

£ooc(rd General ®toQxapf)\).—l>\t\n Don fiobeli in SRontreal ^rau^^e- 
pebene 8((iulat(aft nebft @eograpbie Derbient ben S^orjflg oor aQen , bie biS- 
per in unfeni 6^u(en angetroffen tourben. 8efonber< mpfie(^(t er fi^ 
butc^ beutlic^ere iatitn unb Vbbifbungen unb namtntii^ auif bur<^ eine 

gcnaue ©eft^rcibung bet brittiWcn ¥rooin3en , bit bt^iet ju ftiefmiitterlic^ 
e^ianbelt murben.— danabifc^er Sauernfreunb, SBaterloo, £. S. 

5Der Berfajfer biefet niiisUci^en, befonberd fiit dommou'^^vltn iiaffenben 
®eogra|)^ie tft in <£anaba oid @(&ulmann ru^mluhft btfamit unb ^at fi^sa 
friiber eine 9eogra^^ie unb (Ref^ic^te t»on Sriiifi^ mmcrifa unb ben anbcni 
il^olonien ^erau^gegeben, totlfS^t ber 9iatff fur bie offentlic^ 8e(e^rttii0$fac^ 
jum ®ebrau4 in oen fanabifd^en @4uien tmpfobltn ^at, unb tounf^en »ir. 
oaf biefe« neue 9Berf , ai^orfe'd (ieogra^^te , metc^e in unferen @4u(en ein- 
gefii^rt ift unb bie unfere $rooinj nur oberfiai^li<| unb leii^t^ be^anbelt, 
Derbrdngen moge. — ^ai iBert iiegt jur dinfi^t fur debecmnnn in unfetev 
Offiae auf.— <lanabtf(^e» Solfebiutt, 9(eu-$(imburg, (E. S. 

dint ®enetaI'®eogra|)^ie, ^erauSgegeben Don 3o^n fioneE in Stoutieol ift 
futjlic^ erfc^ienen unb (iegt ein ditmpiat baoon im Sui^iflore jut Vnftcgt 
bereit. @ie ift roeit oonftanbiger unb beffer a(9 bie bidder im (iebrau^e 
feienben 64uI-®eogr(i|>^ten. @te ent^ait ilbet (^unbert 6etten eng gebmift 
unb Tet(( on Sn^alt, nebft bielen f^nrten unb SQuflrationen. fHu^ unit deit* 
tafel, welc^e genau bie S^erfc^ieben^eit bet Beit in aQen^u^HtabieniSuropaf 
unb Vmerifal bergleit^enb angibt ift eine febt enoiinf^te Seigabe. 3ebem 
6(^uler ber ®eoora|)^ie ift bie tlnfi^affung oiefe9 8SerYe6 bringenb jn cnM>- 
fe^len, unb mir ftnb mit SSetgnugen beteit, Beftednngen batuuf anjnne^nen. 
— 3)et ©eobai^tet, $Ptefton, 6. ft. 

Lovsll's Grrrral Gioorapht.— We have great pleasure in hailing 
the appearance of a new work, fh>m the publ&hing house of Mr. John 
Lovell of Montreal, bearing this title. The Maps are new, sod are 
accompanied by very comprehensive descriptions, making the work 
at once valuable and comprehensive. We hope to see this Canadian 
enterprise encouraged.— Jngertotf (C IT.) Chronicle, 

LovRLL*8 GsNRRAL Gboorapht. — ^We have received from the enter- 
prising publisher, a copy of a new Geography, which is edited by J. G. 
Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.G.S., and is decidedly the best one of the kind yet 
published in this country. The work is embellished with nnmerons 
excellent illustrations, and the compilation of the maps, which have 
many superior advantages over the hackneyed edition of Motse, appears 
to have been made a subject of scrupulous care and attention. The 
work is admhrably got up, and is well adapted to the wants of Canadian 
youth. Cne very important feature we observe, is the just prominenee 
it gives to the British Provinces and dependencies, something which has 
been in a great measure ignored by the on«-sided and incom^ilete worics 
with which American publishers have filled Canadian book-stalls. Ws 
hope to see this Geography, so essentially Canadian and so well fitted 
to impart a lucid and succinct knowledge of that useful departmsnt of 
study, introduced into onr Common Schools, and generally adopted by 
teachers and instructors in the CanadaSd — BerHn (C. W,} Telegrt^ 

We are in receipt of Lovell's General Geography, and can add little 
to what has already been said in its &vor. It is very neatly, and as 
far as we have examined, correctly executed, and timely fills a great 
lack in this Province of some work, giving snflScient importance to this 
portion of Her Majesty's dominions. This feature of the work alone, 
should secure for LovelVs Geography a place in every School in the 
Province. — Skannonville (C. W.) Advertieer. 

Lovbll's Gbrrrai. Grographt. — As far as the British Provinces are 
concerned, the days of Morse's Geography are numbered. To the enter- 
prise of Mr. Lovell and to the talent of J. G. Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.G£., 
we are indebted for a repertory of geographical knowledge which £^ves 
due prominence to those countries in which it is principally intended to 
be used, without disparagement to other countries ; and which breathe 
the spirit of cosmopolitanism without doins violence to the fbelings of 
loyal Britons. — Canadian Post, Beaverton, C. W, 

We have received a copy of Lovell's General Geography, and, after 
having looked through it with care, have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it one of the best of the kind extant. This excellent book, which it 
creditable to any printing establishment, is well adapted to the use of 
onr Canadian Schools. — Markham (C. W,) Economiet, 

Lovrll's Grrrral Gbograpbt.— It is with much pleasure that we hall 
the appearance of this able and useful publication. Hitherto the only 
knowledge of Geography which the youth of the British Provinces 
wanted, had to be gleaned from American publicationS| In whtdl 
nothing was said of oUr own country ] or fh>m Bnglish iroru In whieh 
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the little that was said was so imperfect, or put together in such a care- 
less manneri as to render it useless so far as Canada and the other Bri- 
tish provinces were concerned. In Mr. LoTell's work we hare not only 
accurate descriptions with full and reliable maps jof other countries, but 
ever J thing pertaining to our own land that the student of Geography 
reqaires. A lengthy experience in the work of teaching, and a careful 
perusal of the volume Is sufficient to convince us that it cannot &il to 
supply a want which the teachers and youth of Canada have long felt. 
The book is got np on an admirable plan. The letter-press soTuIt, yet 
not overcrowded In snch a manner as to task the student's memory ; 
while the maps, by far the most important part of a geography, are 
equal to any that we have ever seen. They have been made expressly 
for the work, and are not taken from old and worn out copper-plates, 
as is the case with many American works of this kind. It is useless for 
us to attempt to point out the advantages of this volume. It meets a 
want which nothing has hitherto supplied, and we are convinced that it 
will work its way into the houses as well as the schools of our land 
along with others of Mr. LovelUs valuable Series of School publications. 
We give it our most cordial approval and hope it may meet with the 
success it so well deserves. — Weekly Dispatch j St. Thomas^ C. W. 

LovBLL'a GiMKRAL Geograpbt. — This is a very beautiful and useful 
Geography, just issued at the low price of $ I . The Geography was com- 
piled by J. GsoROi HoDOiNS, LL.B., F.R.G.S., with great care, has 51 
superior colored Maps, 113 beautiful engravings, and a table of clocks 
<^ the world. It is just the work wanted and we have in it a true re- 
presentative of our magnificent Province. The plnn of the work is 
excellent and we feel assured that it will soon become a favorite text 
book throughout our educational institutions. — Grand River Sachem^ 
Caledonia, C. W. 

Lovell's General Geography having been placed on our table, we 
have carefully examined it and have much pleasure in stating, that in 
oar opinion, it is better adapted for the use of schools in this country 
than any other text book of the kind we have seen. Since, while it by 
no means neglects the Geography of the other countries of the world, 
that of Canada occupies, the most prominent position, a matter of great 
importaace to Canadian'pnpils. We therefore hope the book may meet 
the eireuUtkm it so decidedly Reserves. — Paari* (C. W.) Star, 

Lovsll's General Gsoorapht. — We have closely examined this new 
school book, and we are led to the conclusion that it is the most valu- 
able and comprehensive work of the kind, for the use of schools, that 
ooixld be put into the bands of oar students. It is the first School Gkog- 
ra4>fay ever yet oflfored to us in which Caaada->our own country — meets 
with an equal share of detail with other countries. In our old Gkogra- 
phiesy Canada was turned off with a single page or two of consideration, 
while the United States and territories, their governments and institu- 
tions, occupied two thirds of the work. In the work before us we find 
full justice done to Canada, her climate, productions, kc, and her chief 
towns and places of note amply illustrated by engravings, while the des- 
criptions of all other countries and states are full and comprehensive. 
It is a succinct and comprehensive statement of the astronomical rela- 
tions and physical features of the earth that we find in no other Geogra^ 
phy. It must at once become a standard school book. — Whitby (C W,) 
Waickman, 



We have to acknowledge the receipt of a new General Geography, 
from the well known publishing house of Mr. John Lovell, of Montreai. 
Its merits are many, and its claims on Canadian Patronage are impera^ 
live : inasmuch as it is the only Geography published on this continent 
\hat adapts itself to the wants of Canadian Schools and families. As a 
work of Art it does infinite credit to the enterprise of the publisher, and 
it is incumbent on every lover "of this onr Canada" to purchase this 
work, which fills up the great gap in our list' of National School Books, 
and. which has been so meritoriously achieved by Mr. Lovell. May his 
success as a publisher be second only to his enterprise. — Huron Signal, 
Goderieh, C. W, 

Lovbia's Obhhral Gboorapvt.-— We hav« received a specimen number 
ot this excellent work, and having looked over and examined it carefully 
we are fully convinced that it will prove to be of great utility in our 
Schools. It should be highly prized by Canadians, not only because it 
is a Canadian work ; but because in addition to its giving a satisfactory 
knowledge of all parts of the world, it gives a fair portion of promin- 
ence to the British Colonies which have generally been sadly neglected 
in works of a similar kind. The maps found in it are got up in a splen- 
did manner, and many of the leading ones are frequently enhanced by 
condensed information on the margins. Many splendid cuts have been 
introduced into the work, representing in a striking manner all the ani- 
mals of the different parts of the world, the leading cities of the world, 
the manners and costumes of the people, also a great variety of others 
showing many objects most remarkable in nature and art. These maps 
and cuts give the work great attraction and interest, contributing at the 
same time not a little to its utility. Altogether the book reflects the 
greatest credit upon Mr. Hodgius, who has been before the public before 
in a similar way ; and also mpon Mr. Lovell for the zeal and enterprise 
displayed in its publication. It certainly reflects the greatest po^ble 
credit upon them ; and the public owe them a great debt of gratitude for 
having brought before them a work which has long been much needed, 
not onl^ in Canada but everywhere. We would highly recommend it to 
our schools, for we are certain it will be found a book of great useful- 
ness. We wish every success to its learned author, and natty publisher, 
and hope it will no: be the last book of the kind they will lay before the 
public— JBroat/brrf (O. fF.) Courier. 

We have not the least doubt that Lovell's Geoeral Geography will 
completely displace Morse's work and be introduced into all our 
SchooU.-'KemptDille (C. W.) Observer, 

* Lovilt/s Gbnbral Gsoorapht. — This work is admirably adapted for 
general use in our Common Schools. From the prominence given to 
Canada, without being too vague or concise with regard 'to other 
countries, it is infinitely better suited to supply the requirements of Can- 
adian youth than any American publication of the kind. The maps are 
elegantly and correctly drawn and colored ; the letterpress is unex- 
ceptionabloj and without being too voluminous, is sufficiently full in 
detail to serve the purposes of a text-book for Common Schools. The 
publication of this valuable addition to our present list of school books 
is highly creditable to Mr. Lovell, and we have no doubt it will soon be 
generally adopted for use in our public schools. — Br€uit Expositor^ 
Brantfordj (C. W.) 



LOVELL'S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 

BY J. GEORGE HODGINS, LL.B., F.R.G.S., 

BMBSLLISHED WITH 

51 Superior Colotxred MAPS, 113 Beautiful ENGRAYINOS^ and a Table of CLOCKS of the World. 

fTlHIS GEOGRAPHY is designed to fornish a satisfactory re9u$rU of Geograpliical* knowledge of all parts of the World, and to 
-^ give equal prominence to the BRITISH COLONIES, concemtng which such meagre information is generally found in works 
of this kind. It will be found a suitahk Text-Book for children in CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND, PRINCE EDWARD ISLi^D, the BAST and WEST INDIES, AUSTRALIA, &c. 

The Geography is on Sale at the Bookstores in the principal Cities in ENGLAND, IRELAND, and SCOTLAND--In 

CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA— NEW BRUNSWICK— NEWFOUNDLAND— PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— The EAST 

and WEST INDIES— AUSTRALIA, te, 

PRICE $1. 

R. & A. MiLLSB are the General Agents for the sale of this Book throughout Canada, and will supply the Trade on advanta- 
gQOUS terms. 



Montreal, August, 1861, 



JOHN LOVELL, Publisher. 
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THE andere^ed, having long felt that it would be highly desirable to hare a Series of- Edncational Works prepared and written in 
Canada and adapted for the purposes of Canadian education, begs to call attention to the Books with which he has already commenced 
this Series. These works have met with a very general welcome fhronghout the Provinee ; and the Publisher feels confident that the 
eologiums bestowed upon them are fully merited, as considerable talent and care have been enlisted in their preparation. 

Loyell's General Oeogbaphy will, it is hoped, form a very valuable addition to this Series. While it has the advantage of 
being prepared in Canada, and fully represents its geographical features, at the same time it embraces a sketch of every other country; 
and thus, while it contains all the information comprised in other works of the same kind relating to older countries, the different 
British Colonies, in those works but indifferently pourtrayed, are here delineated with due regard to they^xtent and position and to 
the importance of the acquisition of a correct knowledge of these Colonies, not only to the children educated in them but to eveiy 
student in Geography. The Maps illustrating this work have been prepared with the greatest care by draughtsmen in Canada, and 
will be found to have been brought down to the latest dates^ 

Canada Dirbctoet Office, Montreal, May, 1861. JOHN LOVELL, PuhVther. 



SCHOOL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY JOHN LOVELL. 



NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, In Theory and 
Practice ; designed for the use of Gaoa- 
dian Schools. By John Hbrbibt SAiiaBnsR, Esq., 
Mathematical Master and Lecturer in Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy in the Normal School 
for Upper Canada. 

"The Coundl of Pnblio Inatrnctlon having had 
submitted to them for approval, * 8annter'B National 
Arithmetic/ have much "pleasure in viewing it aaan 
important addition to Canadian School Books: and 
while they direct its adoption in the Normal and Model 
Hchools, they strongly recommend its use in the Public 
Schools of Western Canada." 

ELEMENTART ARITHMETIC, in Decimal 
Currency; designed for the use of Cana- 
dian Schools. By John Hbrbkrt Sangstrr, Esq., 
Mathematical Master and Lecturer in Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy in the Normal School 
for Upper Canada. 

" The Coundl of Public Instmotion having had pre- 
sented for their approval ' An Elementary Arithmetic 
in Decimal Cumtncy' for the use of Schools, by J. H. 
Sangster, Esq., have much pleasure in acceding to the 
request, and recommend it accordingly." 

KEY TO THE NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, 
containing the solutions of all the more 
difficult Problems. By Johh Hbbbbbt Samgstbb, 
Esq., Mathematical Master and Lecturer in 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in the Nor- 
mal School for Upper Canada. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Part I., Inclu- 
ding Statics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, General Theory of 
Undulations, the Science of Sound, and the 
Mechanical Theory of Music ; designed for the 
nse of Normal and Qrammar Schools, and the 
Higher Classes in Common Schools. By John 
Hbbbbrt Sanostbr, Esq., Mathematical Master 
and Lecturer in Chemistry and Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Normal School for Upper Canada. 

Mr. Sangster's high reputation as a teacher and 
BohoUr, will ensure for the Natural Philosophy a place 
in all our Canadian ScYiooIb,— Peterborough Review. 

THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OP LAN- 
OCAQE; OR, THE PHILOSOPHY OP 
QRAMMAR. By T. Jaffbay Robertson, Esq., 
M. A., Head Master of the Normal School, Upper 
Canada. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR MADE EASY, and 
adapted to the capacity of Children, ih 
which English Accidence and Etymological 
Parsing are rendered simple and attractive. 
By Gboroi G. Yabbt. 



OUTLINES OF CHRONOLOGY, for the 
use of Schools. Edited by Mbb. Gobdon. 

I have Clureftilly looked through your '* Outlines of 
Chronology,** and I have no doubt t-hat its useflilness 
will soon be acknowledged generally, and especially by 
those engaged in teaching. It is quite a tmUtum in 
parvo, I shall have much pleasure in recommending 

J. HBLLMUTH, D.D. 

fTHE CLASSICAL ENGLISH SPELLING 
1 BOOK ; in which the hitherto difficult art 
of Orthography is rendered easy and pleasant, 
and speedily acquired. Comprising all the im- 
portant Root-Words from the J^gio-Saxon, the 
Latin and the Greek, and\s^ral hundred 
Exercises in Derivation and ja^^erbal Distinc- 
tions. By Gbobob G. X^&^T' 

The following is froo|'An eminent Professor 
in Montreal : — ■";,'. 

I have looked carefully over ftio ' Classical English 
Spelling Book, by Cieorge G. Vasey.' and can speak in 
the highest terms of the plan upon which it is con- 
structed. 

To Teachers 4t will be invaluable : and even to those 
who are not directly engaged in teaching, it will be ac- 
ceptable on account of the informaCloii connected with 
the origin of the words of our languaKC which it con- 
tains. I shall do all I can to reoommiw it, and trust 
it may have a wide circulation. ,._ 

<V^M. HICKS, 
Professor, McOill Normal School. 

IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS: 
The First Book of Lessons. 
The Second Book of Lessons. 
The Third Book of Lessons. 
The Fourth Book of Lessons. 
The Fifth Book of Lessons. 
These Books are printed Arom New Stereo- 
type Plates, on good paper, and are well bound. 

PINNOCK'S IMPROVED EDI^ftON OF DR. 
GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OP ENG- 
LAND, from the invasion of Julius Cesar to 
the death of George 11. With a continuation to 
the year 1858, with questions for examination 
at the end of each section, besides a variety 
of valuable Information added throughout the' 
work, consisting, of Tables of Contemporary 
Sovereigns and of Eminent Persons ; Copious 
Explanatory Notes, Remarks on the Politics, 
Manners, and^iteratore of the Age, an Outline 
of the Consiitution, ftC, Ac, illustrated with 
numerous Engravings, liy Wm. C. Tatlob, 
LL.D., of Trinity pollege, Dublin, author of' 
Manual of Ancient and Modern History, &c., &c. 
Fir»i Canadian JBdition, 



THE ELEMENTS OF ELOCUTtON, de- 
signed for the use of Schools. By Jonatbax 
Babbbb, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London: Professor of Oratory in the 
University of M*Gill College, Montreal. 

BOOK-KEEPING by Single and Double 
Entry, for the use of Schools, exemplified 
in three sets of Books, and adapted to the use 
of the Farmer, Mecha^iic, Retail Tradesman, 
and the Merchant, with a variety of useful 
Commercial Forms. By Johh G. Dihiibs. 

IN PRESS: 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGE- 
BRA, designed for the use of Canadian 
Grammar and Common Schools. By Jobb Hbb- 
bbbt Samobtbb, Esq., Mathematical Master and 
Lecturer in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
in the Normal School for Upper Canada. 

IN PRESS : 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Pabt IL, incla- 
ding Chemical Physics, or the Physics of 
Heat, Light and Electricity, with numerous 
Practical Questions and Exercises, designed 
for the use of Normal and Grammar Schools, 
and the higher Classes in Common Schools. 
By John Hbbbbbt Sanostbb, Esq., Mathematical 
Master and Lecturer in Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy in the Normal School for Upper 
Canada. 

IN PRESS: 

KEY TO THE BLEMBNTAHY ARITH- 
METIC, containing the Solutions, of aU 
the more difiBcult Problems. By John Hbbbibt 
Sangbtbb, Esq., Mathematical Master and Lec- 
turer in Chemistry in the Normal School for 
Upper Canada. 

IN PREPARATION; 

E'^SY LESSONS IN GENERAL GEOG- 
RAPHY, for the use of Younger Pupfls; 
being introdnctory to LovelPs General Geog- 
raphy. To be Embellished with Maps and 
Illustrations. By J. Gborqi Hodgihs, LL.B., 
F.R.G.S. 

IN PREPARATION: 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OP CANADA, AND 
OF THE OTHER BRITISH PROV- 
INCES, with Illustrations. By J. Gbobob 
HoDQiMS, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 
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